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PREFACE. 


HAT portion of Lycoming county lying north of Muncy Hills, and westward 
along the river to the Indian lands above Lycoming creek, was the theater of 
many sanguinary conflicts during the Colonial and Revolutionary periods, and in 
that territory there is scarcely a square mile that was not baptized in fire and blood. 
Hostile bands of savages frequently descended from the north, killed and sealped 
scores of settlers, carried many into captivity who were unable to escape, destroyed 
their improvements, and burned their cabins. It was here that the great panic, or 
“Big Runaway,” occurred in 1778, which stands without a parallel in the annals of 
pioneer settlements. 

The work of writing the History of Lycoming County was entrusted to John F. 
Meginness. It involved the examination of hundreds of official letters and reports 
found in the archives of the State, and the consultation of numerous authorities and 
musty court records, but he addressed himself to the task with alacrity, and after a 
year’s hard work finished the general history embraced in the present volume. His 
long experience in journalistic and historical effort was a guarantee to the public 
that the work would be faithfully performed, and it is believed that he has made it 
as thorongh, exhaustive, and accurate as possible. 

The Aboriginal, Colonial, and Revolutionary periods appear in consecutive order, 
and the history of the struggle for separation from Northumberland and the erec- 
tion of Lycoming county, which commenced iu 1786 and lasted until 1195, is given 
for the first time, together with an explanation of the infuences which operated to 
defeat the new county scheme for so many years. A complete ennmeration of the 
taxable inhabitants of the original townships, in the very beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, is also given. It was discovered among the rubbish in the garret 
of the State Capitol, aud was never printed before. An exhaustive history of our 
early courts and the erection of the first public buildings, of the legal and medical 
professions, of religious organizations and the progress of education, of the city of 
Williamsport, and of all boroughs and townships, is written with care and fidelity. 
A complete roster—the first ever compiled—of all the civil officers from 1795 to 1891, 
is given, together with all State Representatives, Senators, and members of Congress 
during that time. Every postoflice, where located, the date of its establishment, and 
the names of all postmasters to the present time, will be found in the reviews of 
townships and boroughs. There are to-day about eighty postoffices in Lycom- 
ing county, or five more than there were in the whole United States when Benja- 
min Franklin was made the first Postmaster General! 

The geological matter was prepared by Abraham Meyer, of Cogan House town- 
ship, who for many years has devoted much time toa thorough study of the geology 
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of the county, aud it contains valuable information relating to the rock formations, 
soil, minerals, ete., and in some instances upsets the theories of the State geologists. 
The military chapter, prepared by J. J. Galbraith of Williamsport, with the assist- 
ance of ex-Mayor W. N. Jones, both veteraus of the civil war, shows the names of 
the men Lycoming county furnished to aid in putting down the Great Rebellion. 
For assistance in the collection of historical data the author tenders his thanks to 
Rey. M. A. Turner, Washington, D. C.; W. H. Egle, M. D., State Librarian, Harris- 
burg: R. H. McCormick, Watsontown; J. M. M. Gernerd and C. D. Eldred, Muney; 
H. W. Petrikin. Montoursville; D. A. Martin, DuBoistown, and J. H. McMinn, 
Williamsport. He is also indebted for the sympathy, encouragement, and moral 
support of his editorial brethren of the press throughout the West Branch valley; 
and hundreds of others, too, who encouraged the work by their voice, influence, and 
patronage, are cordially thanked by the editor and publishers for the valuable aid 
thus rendered. i 

The biographical department of the work will be found one of its most valuable 
feqtures. It was prepared under the immediate direction of the publishers, and 
contains a large amount of information relating to the aucestry and history of fami- 
lies residing in the county. In every instance the sketch was submitted to the sub- 
ject or family for correction, and if errors are found the responsibility rests ou those 
whose duty it was to point them out. Information embodied in biographical sketches 
is always valuable in a greater or less degree, and especially to the historian and 
genealogist. 

The publishers take pride iu laying this exhaustive History of Lycoming County 
before the public. They have spared neither time nor money to make it as complete 
and accurate as possible, and with a consciousness that they have zealously striven 
to fulfill the promises made in their prospectus, they feel that they will receive the 
approbation of every reasonably disposed patron. 


Jons F. MEGINNESS, Brows, Rusk & COMPANY, 
Editor. : Publishers. 
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HISTORY, OF 


LYCOMING COUNTY. 


CHAPTER I. 


ABORIGINAL OCCUPATION. 


ORIGINAL EXTENT OF THE TERRITORY Our or Which Lycomise Was FORMED—THE 
ANDASTES AND WHo THEY WERE—THEIR EXTINCTION—REMAINS OF FORTIFICATIONS 
Near Muxcr—Ixprax Mouxp—Laxps PURCHASED FROM THE JNDIANS—WHAT THE 
Pexxs Palp—APPEARANCE OF THE FIRST WHITE MEN—VWEISER’s JOURNEY UP LYCOM- 
ING CREEK—ADVENT OF THE MORAVIANS AND THEIR Triais—MabaMeE MONTOUR AND 
FRENCH MARGARET. 


HE territory embraced within the limits of Lycoming county originally be- 

longed to Berks, which was erected March 11, 1752. Twenty years later 
Northumberland was formed out of Berks, and twenty-three years after this, 
Lycoming came into existence. Atthat time it covered a region vast enough in its 
proportions to constitute a State, and three-fourths of its territory was prae- 
tically an unknown wilderness. 

Penn supposed he had purchased a portion of this territory as early as 1696, 
but, dissatisfaction arising among the Indians, another deal was made in 1736. 
Then followed the purchases of 1758 and 1768, which covered about three-fourths 
of Pennsylvania. Out of this territory many counties have been formed. 

The West Branch valley of the Susquehanna, known for its beauty, richness of 
soil, and variety of scenery, was originally covered with heavy timber, save cleared 
spots near the mouths of its principal tributaries, which were used by the aborigines 
for agricultural purposes. The mountains were wooded from base to summit with 
pine and hemlock, whose evergreen foliage imparted a somber appearance to the 
scene. Owing to the heavy forests which covered both valley and mountain, the 
streams were larger than they are to-day. After the denudation of these forests by 
what we practically term the “advancing tide of civilization,” the volume of water 
in river, creek, and rivulet gradually decreased, because a supply to keep them at. 
a regular stage is no longer held by the mosses, decaying wood, and other absorb- 
ents; and sudden and destructive floods are of more frequent ocenrrence. 


For years there has been much discussion among writers regarding the aborigi- 
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ual inhabitants of the valley. Several have contended that a superior race once 
dwelt here, and they have been called Andastes. Works, evidently intended for 
defensive purposes, have been pointed to as evidences of the existence of'a people 
possessing a higher order of intelligence than those who were found here by the 
whites. This theory. for it is nothing else, has long prevailed, and the question has 
often been asked, “Who were the Andastes ?”’ 

The Indians were commonly known among the white people by the names 
Iroquois, Mengwe, and Five Nations. At the period when the whites first became 
acquainted with this territory, the Iroquois proper extended through central New 
York from the Hudson river to the Genesee, aud comprised five distinct nations 
confederated together, which, beginning on the east, were known as Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas. West of them were the Hurons, the 
Nentral Nation, and the Eries; on the sonth were the Andastes, on the Susque- 
hanna, and the Delawares on the river which bears their name; on the east the 
varions Algonquin tribes, which inhabited the district now known as New England. 

As early as 1620 the tribe called Andastes dwelt in the valley of the Susque- 
hanna. but little is known of them. They are spoken of by different writers under 
various names, the most frequent of which are Snsqnehannocks, Mingnas, and 
Conestogas. 

In 1750, a Cayuga chieftain informed David Zeisberger that a strange tribe of 
Indians. whom the Cayugas called Tehotachse, but which were neither Iroqnois nor 
Delawares, formerly inhabited the Susquehanna. valley, and were expelled by the 
Cayugas. As further proof of their existence it may be cited that in a letter written 
by Capt. Joseph Brant, the noted Indian warrior, to Col. Timothy Pickering, 
relative to the Iroquois claim to the northern part of Pennsylvania, and dated at 
Niagara, December 30, 1794, he says: ‘‘ The whole Five Nations have an equal 
right one with another, the country having been obtained by their joint exertions in 
war with a powerful nation formerly living southward of Buffalo creek, called Eries, 
and another nation then living at Tioga Point [uow Athens]. so that by our 
snecesses all the country between that and the Mississippi became'the joint prop- 
erty of the Five Nations. All other nations inhabiting this great tract of couutry 
were allowed to settle by the Five Nations.” That the Andastes are the people 
referred to by both Zeisberger and Brant there is little doubt. From the evidences 
of their existence we are warrauted in concluding that they were the most populous 
and powerful of all the Algonquin tribes. That they inhabited both the North and 
West Branch valleys of the Susquehanna, and that their villages were scattered 
along both rivers. as well as the main stream to its mouth, is conclusive. And that 
they were the most warlike of all the eastern nations, there is little doubt, and 
carried their conquests over the tribes of New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia. 
For nearly a century they waged almost an unceasing war with the Iroquois, by 
which the whole valley of the Susquehanna was stained with blood. It was this 
fierce and warlike people who probably constructed the mouuds and fortifications, 
the crumbling ruins of which were distinctly visible a hundred years ago. They 
were the builders, probably, of the earthworks which once existed on the bluff near 
the mouth of Wolf run, which were visited and described by Conrad Weiser in his 
first journey up the West Branch in 1737. 
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He informs us that the ‘‘ fortification was on a height and was surrounded by a 
deep ditch. The earth was thrown up in the shape of a wall, about nine or ten feet 
high and as many broad. But it is now in decay, as from appearance it had been 
deserted beyond the memory of man.” This defensive work was undoubtedly very 
powerful when first constructed. Its ruins showed it to have been curved at the 
extremities so as to extend to the edge of the cliff, which was very steep and probably 
twenty feet high. At the base now flows a stream known as Wolf run. On 
the eastern side or approach the ground was level for a long distance. There was a 
ditch on the east side from which the earth was taken to form the embankment. It 
is believed this work was surrounded hy palisades, and that it possessed gates made 
of timber. When Conrad Weiser saw it in 1737 it was so old that the timber had 
succumbed to the ravages of time. Not a vestige of this ruin now remains to mark 
its site, and the Philadelphia and Reading railroad was excavated through the bluff 
on which it stood. 

The builders of this fortification probably constructed the mound which the 
whites found on an open plain not far from the north bank of the river near what is 
now Hall’s station on the railroad. Nearly a hundred years ago this mound attracted 
much attention and was often visited by antiquarians. It was symmetrical in form, 
and on account of its antiquity was regarded as a prominent landmark. Those who 
have left deseriptions, or indulged in speculations concerning it, say that it “ was 
probably not more than seven and a half feet high,’’ which would require a base 
diameter of about thirty feet. The mound was visited in 1839 by O. S. Fowler, the 
phrenologist, who was in search of crania. He was accompanied by J. Roan Barr, 
and several other gentlemen, of Muney. At that time the mound, according to the 
recollections of Mr. Barr, was “from three to five feet high.” Many bones and 
fragments were found after digging, but only one nearly perfect skull was secured, 
which Mr. Fowler carried away. 

The mound was undoubtedly a place of burial, and on account of the great 
number of crumbling bones, implements of war, and trinkets, found in its soil, a 
large number of bodies had been deposited there. 

Samuel Wallis, who became the owner of the ground in 1769, and soon after- 
wards engaged in farming, always called the open space, in which this prehistoric 
sepulchre stood, his “ Indian grave field.” The early settlers, unable to account 
for its existence, regarded it as a curiosity. Some writers have ascribed great age 
to it, but it is believed to be less than 300 years old. Gernerd, a local anti- 
quarian of Muncy, stoutly maintains that it was of comparatively recent origin. It 
might have been erected by the last tribe of Indians inhabiting this valley previous 
to its conquest by the Five Nations; but how long they were engaged in building it 
we know not. He bases his theory of modern origin on the fact that an iron toma- 
hawk, evidently made by white men, was found in the mound among the relics 
disinterred by the vandals who desecrated it. This is no evidence of recent origin, 
for how easy would it have been for modern Indians to have buried this implement 
in the soft loam of which the mound was composed long after it had been built by 
the descendants of those whose ashes commingled with its soil. The assertion, too, 
that modern, though rude, clay pipes were found there may be disposed of in the 
same way. 
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It may be five hundred years old and it may be less than three. Thesame may be 
said of the crumbling earthworks seen by Conrad Weiser near the mouth of Wolf 
run in 1787. And the fact that nearly all trace of the mound has disappeared is 
not strange, when we consider that grave robbers were digging in its side for more 
than fifty years, and that the plowshare of civilization has been at work leveling 
its sides for at least a century. Is it not strange, after the work of these destruct- 
ive agencies, that its exact location can be pointed out at all? 

The site of this burial place of the Andastes, or Susquehannocks, is nearly 
obliterated, and in a few years it will be wiped out entirely. It is only marked 
now by aslight rise in the ground, on which a few gnarled locust trees are growing. 
But it is still worthy of a visit, on account of its strange and weird associations, by 
those who love to ponder over the memories of the extinct people whose ashes have 
served to enrich the soil of Wallis’s “Indian grave field”—no matter whether they 
lived a thousand years ago, or only three hundred. 

The story of the decline and final extirpation of this once fierce and warlike 
people is asad one. Parkman informs us that prior to 1600 the Susquehannocks 
and the Mohawks came into collision and the former nearly exterminated their 
enemy in a war which lasted ten years. 

Soon after this the power of the Andastes began to wane, and their prestige 
rapidly departed. As early as 1650 they were so hard pressed by the 
tribes of the Five Nations from the north that they abandoned their towns 
on the North Branch above Wyoming, as well as on the West Branch, and slowly 
retired down the river. Continual wars for years had resulted in so thin- 
ning their ranks that they were no longer the powerful nation of yore; and 
they were so hunted by their fierce and relentless enemies that the legislature of 
Maryland in 1661 authorized the Governor to aid them with the provincial forces. 

The war soon degenerated into one of mutual inroads, in which the spirit of 
vindictiveness was the controlling factor, when the former, greatly reduced by pes- 
tilence and famine, so rapidly melted away before the superior numbers of their 
untiring and implacable foes, that in 1672 they could muster only 300 warriors, 
and extermination stared them in the face. 

In 1675, Colden and other writers inform us, the tribe was completely over- 
thrown and dispersed. Too proud to submit as vassals of the Iroquois, and too weak 
to contend against them in the field, they forsook the Susquehanna and took up a 
position on the western borders of Maryland, where for many years they kept up a 
savage border war with the whites. A remnant of this once valiant tribe, now called 
Conestogas, continued to subsist along the Susquehanna for nearly a hundred years 
after their prestige had departed. Charged with theft and other crimes, they were 
foreed, to escape the vengeance of the whites, to seek safety in the jail at Lancaster. 
There the Paxtang Boys, as a band of lynchers, found them on Sunday afternoon, 
December 27, 1763, and there the last Andaste miserably perished ! 

After the Iroquois had succeeded in driving the Andastes from the Susquehanna 
region, they next made war on the Lenni Lenape and soon succeeded in subduing 
them. The Delawares were allowed, after their capitulation, to stay in their old 
homes ; and eventually they were permitted to occupy the country of the Andastes. 
It was shared with the Shawanese and Tuscaroras. The confederation, with their 
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conquered subjects, the Delawares and Shawanese, used the country in common, 
mainly for hunting and fishing purposes. The term Lenni Lenape, as applied to 
these people, was general in its application and embraced a number of tribes, quite 
distinct in their character, yet speaking the same language and meeting around the 
same council fire. These tribes embraced in their subdivisions the Unamis, or 
Turtle tribes ; the Unalachtos, or Turkeys, and the Monseys, or Wolf tribes. The 
former occupied the country along the coast between tbe sea and the Kittatinny or 
Blue mountains. They were generally known among the whites as the Delaware 
Indians. The Monsey, or Wolf tribe, the most active and warlike of the whole, 
occupied the mountainous country between the Kittatinny mountains and the sources 
of the Susquehanna and Delaware rivers. 

The Indians remained here as occupants of the soil until the encroachments of 
tbe whites compelled them, about the year 1750, to gradually vacate the West 
Branch and seek new places of abode west of the Ohio river. But it was with great 
reluctance that they departed, and they frequently returned to linger around the 
graves of their ancestors. It was while making these incursions that they com- 
mitted many deeds of atrocity, because their vindictive feelings were aroused on 
finding their favorite hunting grounds occupied by pale faced strangers. The Mon- 
seys, noted for their fierce and warlike character, were the principal occupants of the 
territory now embraced within the confines of Lycoming county. 

Notwithstanding the aborigines of this valley, like all others of their class, were 
called savages, they were withal a noble race when in their primitive condition, and 
by some writers they have been styled the ‘“‘ Romans of the New World.” 


LAND PURCHASES AND TREATIES. 


The Indian confederation, known as the Six Nations, having acquired the lands 
formerly occupied by the Andastes or Susquehannocks, supposed they had control 
of them. Butin this they were mistaken. Thomas Dongan, Governor of the Prov- 
ince of New York, thinking that he possessed control over all the lands lying south 
of his Province because he had nominally purchased them of certain chiefs, pro- 
ceeded to lease them to William Penn. This lease, which is a curious document, 
as well as the first instrument relating to this portion of Pennsylvania, was executed, 
January 12, 1696. It may be found in Vol. I, Pennsylvania Archives, pp. 121, 122. 

William Penn purchased the lands for £100, and the deed was made January 13, 
1696. The wording of the deed is almost an exact copy of the article, and Thomas 
Dongan receipted for £100, the consideration named therein, in the presence of the 
same witnesses. 

The Indians occupying these lands were then induced to confirm the sale to 
Penn, “in consideration of a parcel of English goods,” by signing a deed relin- 
quishing all claims to the same. 

It appears that dissatisfaction still existed among the Indians regarding the 
transfer, for on the Ist of April, 1701, an article of agreement between William 
Penn and representatives of the Susquehannah Indians was drawn and signed, in 
which the sale was confirmed. 

Nothing farther regarding this great purchase occurred until thirty-five years 
later, when, owing to dissatisfaction again breaking out, a council was called at 
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Philadelphia to consider the matter and restore good feeling if possible. The Six 
Nations always disputed the authority of those who made the original transfers, 
claiming that by right of conquest they alone were entitled to make contracts, 
although they had tacitly acquiesced. There was a large attendance at this council, 
and after much parleying the chiefs signed a pre-emption deed releasing all claims 
to the Susquehanna lands in consideration of a certain lot of goods. As this deed 
is one of the most curious made by the Penns, during their many transactions with 
the original occupants of the soil, the consideration mentioned is given herewith: 

Now know ye, that in cousideratiou of, the premises afs’d, and of the several Quantities 
of Goods herein mentioned, viz: 500 pounds of powder, 600 pounds of Lead, 45 Guns, 60 
Strowd water match Coats, 100 Blankets, 100 dufħe match coats, 200 yards of half-thick, 100 
shirts, 40 hatts, 40 pair of Shoes and Buckles, 40 pair of Stockings, 100 hatchets, 500 Knives, 
100 houghs, 60 Kettles, 100 Tobacco tongs, 100 Scissors, 500 awl blades, 120 Combs, 2000 needles, 
1000 Flints, 24 Looking Glasses, 2 pounds of vermillion, and 100 Tin pots, besides 25 Gallons 
of Rum, 200 pounds of Tobacco, 1000 Pipes, and 24 dozen of Gartering, by the said Propri- 
etaries, Johu Penn, Thomas Penn and Rich’d Penn, well and truly paid and delivered. 

The chiefs representing the Five Nations were then named in the deed, followed 
by those of the other tribes, all expressing “themselves to be fully satisfied, con- 
tented, and paid, and thereof do acquit and forever discharge the said Proprietaries, 
their heirs, successors, and assigns by these presents.” 

This deed, which is very long, is signed by seventeen witnesses on behalf of the 
Penns, and among them appears the name of Conrad Weiser, the famous interpre- 
ter and guide. On behalf of the Indians appear the names (unpronounceable) of 
eight Onondaga chiefs, six Senecas, four Oneidas, two Tuscaroras, and three 
Cayugas. 

The territory of Lycoming county lies within the bounds of the district speci- 
fied in this instrument. The deed is dated June 7, 1737, forty-one years after 
William Penn's transaction with Dongan. A manuscript copy, beautifully engrossed, 
is in the possession of Howard R. Wallis, of Muncy. It was made for his great- 
grandfather, Samuel Wallis, who was an extensive land speculator, and was found 
among his papers. Itis over one hundred and eighteen years old and is one of the 
rarest instruments of writing in existence in this county. 

After the execution and sealing of this pre-emption deed, the representatives of 
the Six Nations then signed a release of the lands in dispute, thereby making the 
line of transfer complete. All of the foregoing instruments may be found in Vol. 
I, Pennsylvania Archives, pp. 494-499, where they may be consulted by the 
curious. 


APPEARANCE OF THE FIRST WHITE MAN. 


It can not be stated with any certainty when the first white man appeared in this 
valley. The story of Etienne Brulé, as related by Parkman, is somewhat indefinite. 
Brulé was interpreter and guide to Champlain, the French Governor of Canada. In 
the summer of 1615 a French expedition was sent against the Iroquois. The 
Hurons, who were friendly, informed them that there was a powerful tribe living 
south, who were willing to send 500 warriors to aid in the war against the 
Iroquois. Brulé, hearing of this, sought permission from Champlain to take twelve 
Indians and visit the Andastes to urge them to hasten forward the reinforcements. 
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The request was granted and the intrepid Frenchman started on his perilous 
mission. Just where he struck the head waters of the Susquehanna is unknown, 
but there is no doubt that he descended that river. Some writers are of opinion 
that he was at the fortification on Wolf run, near Muncy. If such was the case, he 
was undoubtedly the first white man to visit this section. 

As adventurers the French were bold, daring, and hardy. No dangers deterred 
them from penetrating the wilderness at that day in their efforts to secure territory 
for New France, and they met the natives in many instances and ingratiated them- 
selves into their favor, when other Europeans would have shrunk from the task. 
Brulé, however, had a hard time. He was taken prisoner by the Iroquois and 
suffered terribly from bad treatment before he escaped. He was absent three years 
before Champlain saw him again. On his return he described the country and the 
people he had met. He speaks of a palisaded town of the Andastes on the upper 
waters of the Susquehanna which contained a population of S00 warriors, or about 
4,000 souls. He might have been mistaken in his estimate, as this would have been 
a very large population for an Indian town. If it was situated in what is now 
known as Muney valley, it shows that the country at that time was as attractive to 
the Indians as it is to the whites of to-day. Such being the case, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the Andastes chose the valley as an inviting place to found one of their 
largest towns. 

Whether Brulé passed down the North or West Branch to the main river, it is 
undenied that he was the first white man known to descend the river, and carry 
tidings of the appearance of the country and the people back to the French com- 
mander in Canada, over 270 years ago ! 

The next white man to pass through the valley was Courad Weiser, when he 
made his journey to Onondaga in 1737, nearly 120 years after Etienne Brulé. There 
is no doubt about Weiser's visit, for he left a written record of his journey, and 
spoke of visiting the ruined fortification on Wolf run. This was on the 20th of 
March. On this perilous journey he was accompanied by the famous Indian chief, 
Shikellimy, afterwards vice-king of the Six Nations at Shamokin, two other Indians, 
and a German. 

In the forenoon of the 21st they reached Muney creek. It was very high 
and they were taken over in a canoe, not without great danger. The next 
day, he says, two English traders attempted to cross, but their canoe was over- 
turned by the force of the enrrent and one of them drowned, and the other only 
escaped by swimming. He does not state which way they were traveling, but it is 
likely they were on their way up the river to the Indian town on the Loyalsock, or 
the Great Island. This is the first mention we have of white traders ascending 
the river this far, but it is not likely that they were the first, as we hear of them 
being at Shamokin as early as 1728. The Indian trader was an adventuresome indi- 
vidual, and he did not hesitate to brave the dangers of flood and field to meet the 
Indians to dispose of his wares. 

On the 22d they reached the Indian village of Otstuagy, situated near the site of 
Montoursville, and so named from a rock on the opposite side of the river. This 
rock, which was a conspicuous landmark for many years, was destroyed by the con- 
struction of the Philadelphia and Erie railroad. 
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Weiser notes in his journal: “ Before we came in sight of the village we reached 
the large creek [Loyalsock] which looked more dreadful than the one yesterday.” 
An ice flood was very likely prevailing at that time. And from his remarks regard- 
ing their approach to the village, we infer that it was situated on the west side of 
the creek. 

It is probable that they tarried a day or two at the Indian town for rest after 
getting over the Loyalsock. It would be interesting to know how the crossing of 
this turbulent stream was effected, after their rough experience at Muncy creek, but 
he failed to note anything about it in his journal. 

After leaving Otstuagy Weiser and party struck the Sheshequin path, which 
intersected the trail they were following a short distance west of the village, and 
erossed the hills to the north of the present city of Williamsport to Lycoming creek. 
The horrors of their journey up this stream are vividly depicted in his journal, and 
show what a dense and almost impenetrable wilderness existed in the gorges of 
Lycoming creek at that day. On reaching it he says: 

We came to a narrow valley about half a mile broad and thirty long, both sides of which 
were encompassed with high mountains, on which the snow lay about three feet deep. In it 
ran a stream of water, also about three feet deep, which was so crooked that it kept a continued 
winding from one side of the valley to the other. In order to avoid wading so often through 
the water, we endeavored to pass along the slope of the mountain—the snow being three feet 
deep and so hard frozen on the top that we walked upon it—but we were obliged to make 
holes in the snow with our hatchets, that our feet might not slip down the mountain, and thus 
we crept on. It happened that the old Indian’s foot slipped, and the root of a tree by which he 
held breaking, he slid down the mountain as from the roof of a house, hut happily he was 
stopped in his fall by the string which fastened his pack hitching on the stump of a small tree. 
The two Indians could not go to his aid, but our Dutch fellow-traveler did; yet not without 
visible danger of his own life. I also could not put a foot forward until I was helped. After 
this we took the first opportunity to descend into the valley, which was not uutil after we had 
labored hard for half an hour with hands and feet. Haviug observed a tree lying directly off 
from where the Indian fell, when we got into the valley again, we went back ahout one 
hundred paces, where we saw that if the Indian had slipped four or five paces further he would 
have fallen over a rock one hundred feet perpendicular upon craggy pieces of rocks below. 
The Indian was astonished and turned quite pale; theu, with outstretched arms and great 
earnestness, he spoke these words: “I thank the great Lord and Governor of this world, in that he 
has had mercy upon me and has been willing that I should live longer.” Which words I, at that 
time, put down in my journal. This happeued on the 25th of March, 1137. 

These touching words were uttered by Shikellimy, who has been often styled 
the “great and good Indian.” He was the father of Logan, the noted chief who 
made the eloquent speech relating to the white race which will live as long as 
history exists. , 

The rocks over which Shikellimy came so near being precipitated formed the 
cliffs near the present village of Ralston. The traveler informs us that they con- 
tinued their journey through the gloomy wilderness, although at great peril. At one 
time Weiser was so overcome by exhaustion and hunger that he seated himself by 
the roots of a tree, expecting to die. Shikellimy, who was in advance, came back 
in search of him. Finding him as described, he stood silently for a moment aud 
then said: “My dear companion, thou hast hitherto encouraged us; wilt thou now 
quite give up? Remember that evil days are better than good days. For when we 
suffer much we do not sin. Sin will be driven out of us by suffering, and God can 
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not extend his mercy to them; but contrarywise, when it goeth evil with us, God 
hath compassion on us.’’ These sublime words coming from the lips of the old 
Indian, had the desired effect. Weiser says they made him “ ashamed,” and he rose 
up and traveled on as best he could until the journey was finished. 

Five years later came Count Zinzendorf, the Moravian missionary, who traveled 
through what is now Lycoming county. He was accompanied by his daughter 
Benigna, Anna Nitchsman, J. Martin Mack, and two friendly Indians. Zinzendorf 
was a very pious and devout man, and Jabored zealously for the conversion of the 
Indians to the Moravian faith. During his mission he made a marked impression 
among the Indians, and the influence of his good work was long felt. Shikellimy 
became a convert to the Moravian faith, and as he was the chief ruler over all the 
tribes dwelling on the Susquehanna, it can readily be seen what a good effect must 
have resulted from his conversion. He adhered to the Moravian faith to the close 
of his life, and was buried by the rites of that church at Shamokin, December 17, 
1748. y 

Zinzendorf and his party left Shamokin on the 30th of September, 1742, and 
traveled up the West Branch. During the second night they encamped near 
Muncy creek. The Count spoke enthusiastically of the beauty of the scenery and 
the richness of the foliage. He expressed some surprise at not seeing any snakes, 
which he had been informed were very numerous; and there was a species which 
lay on the tops of the low bushes ready to spring on passing travelers. None of 
these were seen. The country, however, abounded in reptiles, bears, and other wild 
animals. Conrad Weiser, according to the journal of the Count, accompanied them. 
When they approached Otstuagy—sometimes called Otstonwakin—Weiser rode 
ahead to the village to notify the inhabitants of the approach of the party. It was 
then the residence of the celebrated Madame Montour, a French half-breed, who 
located there as early as 1727. In a short time he returned, accompanied by 
Andrew, the eldest son of Madame. The following extract from the journal of 
Zinzendorf gives a description of the appearance of Montour, and the meeting with 
his mother: 

Andrew’s cast of conntenance is decidedly European, and had his face not been encircled 
with a broad band of paint, applied with bear’s fat, I would certainly have taken him for one. 
He wore a brown broadcloth coat, a scarlet damasken lapel waistcoat, breeches, over which his 
shirt hung, a black Cordovan neckerchief, decked with silver bangles, shoes and stockings, and 
abat. His ears were hung with pendants of brass and other wires plaited together like the 
handle of a basket. Ile was very cordial, but on addressing him in French he, to my surprise, 
replied in English. 

When a short distance from the village, Andrew left us and rode ahead to notify the inhabit- 
ants of our approach. As soon as they saw us they discharged their fire-arms, by way of salute, 
and repeated this mode of welcome on our arrival at the huts. Here we dismounted and 
repaired to Madame Montour’s quarters. Her husband, who had been a chief, had been killed 
in battle with the Catawbas. When the old woman saw ns she wept. In conrse of conversation, 
while giving hera general account of the Brethren and their circumstances, I told her that one 
of our towns was named Bethlehem. 5 5 o 5 A : a 

The Indians erect either a stone or a mound in honor of their deceased heroes. This 
custom is decidedly Israelitish. Early in the morning of the 3d of October we heard a woman 
wailing at the grave of her husband.. ... There isa promiscuous Indian population in this village. 
Madame Montonr brought two children to me and asked me to baptize them, alleging the 
custom of the Canadian Fathers as an excuse for her request. I refused, telling her that when- 
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ever a Brother settled here we would take the matter into consideration, as we were in the habit 
of baptizing only such persons as we thought we would have frequent opportunity of remind- 
ing of the significance of the rite. 

About the 9th or 10th Count Zinzendorf turned around and crossed the mountains 
to Wyoming valley, where he “had a very interesting visit with the Indians of that 
place. Andrew Montour, who was proficient in several tribal languages, accom- 
panied him as guide and interpreter. 

This visit of the distinguished Moravian missionary to what is now the central 
part of Lycoming county 150 years ago marked the beginning of a new era in 
Indian affairs. 

The next Moravian visitation was in June, 1745, when Bishop Spangenberg, 
accompanied by Conrad Weiser, David Zeisberger, and several converted Indians, 
passed through the valley on their way to Onondaga. On the 8th of June they 
crossed Muncy creek and followed the path to Otstonwakin, which they reached at 
noon. After crossing Muney creek the Bishop records in his journal that they 
‘found half a deer, which an Indian from Otstonwakin had shot, and being unable 
to carry all of it home, he had hung the rest of it up in a tree, so that whoever 
needed it might take it—which we did.”” 

The Indians at Otstonwakin received them kindly and treated them to boiled 
meat, which they placed before them in a large kettle. No reference is made to 
Madame Montour. Probably she was absent, as she was in the habit of moving 
about a great deal. After refreshing themselves they proceeded in the afternoon on 
their journey, and at dusk came to Lycoming creek, which they called the “Limp- 
ing Messenger,” and encamped for the night. This name is not inappropriate, 
when we consider the tortuous windings of the stream and the many ripples it con- 
tains. To reach it they probably took the Sheshequin path, as a “cut off,” which 
ran through what we now call Blooming Grove. Portions of this Indian highway 
are still visible in a forest north of Williamsport. 

While encamped on the “Timping Messenger”? their horses, which had been 
turned out to graze, strayed back to Otstonwakin sometime during the night, 
and some of the party had to be sent in search of them. This delayed their 
movements until noon. It would be interesting to know just where Spangenberg 
aud his party encamped. It is likely thatit was near where the path debouched 
from the hills, in a ravine, a short distance below what is now Hepburnville. 

Haviug recovered their horses Spangenberg and his party resumed their journey 
up Lycoming creek in the afternoon of June 9th. He speaks of entering the 
“ wilderness,” and says that their path through the valley lay between the “Ant 
Hills, one hill resembling another, side by side, and so high that we [they] could 
scarcely see to the summit. They are all peaked and resemble ant hills.” His 
comparison was a good one, for those who will take the trouble to observe them 
carefully will be struck with their striking resemblance to immense ant hills. 
According to Lewis Evans’s map of 1749, they were called Burnett’s Hills by the 
Indians, and the path was marked as running through the “ Dismal Vale!” When 
one studies the face of the narrow valley to-day and notes the hills on either side, it 
requires no effort of the mind to imagine what it must have been in its primitive 
condition. And yet the changes wrought by improvement have made the narrow 
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valley one of the most attractive places in the county. There are several little 
villages, busy manufactories, and handsome cottages with lovely surroundings. A 
railroad runs through it, and before it passes over the northern boundary of the 
county it has crossed the “ Limping Messenger”? on iron and wooden bridges more 
than twenty times. 

In the evening of that day the good Moravian informs us that they went into 
camp for the night at the “Coffee House.” This was probably a hut or camp on 
the ground now occupied by the village of Trout Run, as that would be about the 
distance they would travel during the afternoon. It could not have been more than 
a stopping place, for no white man had yet erected a cabin in that dismal solitude. 
The hemlock and pine grew so thick that their evergreen foliage so completely shut 
out the light of day that the travelers could scarcely see the sun shine. 

On the 10th they continued their journey. The Bishop says: 

It rained hard all day. Our course was north for ten miles, then we turned northeast. 
We are still hetween the Ant Hills, and follow the Diadachton. The forest is so dense that for 
a day the sun could not be seen, and so thick that yon could not see twenty feet before. The 
path, too, is so had that the horses often were stuck, and bad to be extricated from the bogs; and, 
at other points, it lay full of trees that had been hlown down by the wind and heaped so high 
that we were ata loss whether to turn to the right or to the left. In the evening we came to a 
salt lick, where elks frequent, and camped for the night. 

“The Diadachton”’ referred to is what was supposed to be Lycoming creek. Its 
history will be given at the proper place. The salt lick was either at the mouth of 
Red run or near the village of Roaring Branch. Salt was afterwards sought on the 
former stream, and in a land sale a salt reservation was once made in what would 
now be in the eastern part of Jackson township. 

The following entry in his journal shows how they finally emerged from the wil- 
derness of Lycoming creek: 

JuNE 11.—Set off from the salt lick* and traveled northeast; reached the end of the 
Diadachton and left the Ant Hills behind us. The path was very bad, so that one of our horses 
almost broke his leg, by getting into a hole between the roots of a tree. In the afternoon we 
found a cold roast of bear, which Indians had left on the hunt. As the meat was good we pre- 
pared it for dinner. In the evening we came to the Bear's Claws and camped. The Indians 
took the claws from the bear and nailed them to a tree, hence the name. Here an Indian from 
Tioga lodged with us. From him we learned that our messenger was already one day’s jour- 
ney ahead of us. 

The end of what he terms the “Diadachton” was the source of Lycoming creek 
at the Beaver Dams in Bradford county. 

After completing their journey to Onondaga Spangenberg and party returned 
by the same route. Their experiences were even more trying than on the outward 
journey. Not only had they to contend with the same horrors of the swamps in the 
vicinity of the present villages of Ralston, Bodines, and Trout Run, but a succes- 
sion of severe rain storms made traveling almost unendurable. The heat was very 
great, and the ground had become so saturated with water that the greatest care was 
required to guard against falling into quagmires. The unforeseen delays caused by 


*The “salt lick ” was located on what is now known as Salt Spring run, a tributary of Roaring Branch 
ereek, which falls into the latter about one and a half miles from the present town of Roaring Branch. Experi- 
ments were made there by tle early settlers for salt, and as late as 1865 a well was drilled to a depth of nearly 
600 feet near an old well, when salt water and gas were developed. 
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the storms exhausted their slender supply of provisions, and the outlook was exceed- 
ingly gloomy and discouraging. They had struggled in the thickets of the wilder- 
ness for eight days, and when they reached Otstonwakin, on the Loyalsock, they were 
almost exhausted. Here they met with a bitter disappointment. The Indian village 
was deserted, not a fire burned in a single lodge, and not a morsel of food was to be 
obtained. Riding on, in garments wringing wet, and barely alleviating the worst 
pangs of hunger with a few fishes which they had caught in the Susquehanna, they 
laid down on the bank of the river at noon of the 7th of July, 1745, utterly over- 
come and prepared to die. They could go no further. It was an hour to try their 
souls. A handful of rice constituted the remnant of their provisions. The records 
inform us that the Bishop and his young companions, faint and silent, waited to see 
what God would do for them, while Shikellimy and his son, with the stoicism of 
their race, resigned themselves to their fate without a murmur. While thus sitting 
in this disconsolate condition, offering silent prayers for their deliverance, an aged 
Indian emerged from the forest, sat down among them, opened his pouch, and gave 
them a smoked turkey! 

After having refreshed themselves and rested, they resumed their journey and 
passed on down through Mnncy valley. Their Indian rescuer accompanied 
them and encamped with them at night, when he produced several pieces of dried 
venison which they greatly relished. The next day they reached Shamokin, where 
a trader supplied them with fresh provisions and starvation no longer stared them 
in the face. 

Count Zinzendorf, it will be remembered, expressed some surprise at not seeing 
any snakes on his journey up the valley in 1742. If he was disappointed in this 
respect, Spangenberg and his party were not. The latter records in his journal 
that they came upon a rattlesnake nest in the Mnney Hills near the river. At first a 
few of the reptiles were discovered basking in the sun. No sooner, however, did 
they kill these than the whole neighborhood seemed to be alive. and a rattling began 
which was frightful. Snakes crawled out of holes in the rocks and from between 
loose stones, or darted from thickets and lifting their heads above patches of fern, 
soon showed themselves in such numbers that the travelers were almost surrounded 
and were glad to beat a hasty retreat. 

Rey. David Brainerd was the next evangelist to visit this valley on a mission of 
peace to the Indians. He came in August, 1746, abouta year after Bishop Spang- 
enberg. At the intersection of the Shesheqnin and Susquehanna paths, a short dis- 
tance west of Montoursville, he met and preached to a large body of Indians. Mr. 
Brainerd was suffering from consumption when he made his memorable visit and 
had a hard time. He extended his journey to a town near the present site of Lin- 
den and conversed with the natives. His visit was a short one, as he found himself 
unable to endure the hardship of sleeping on a bed made of the boughs of bushes, 
with no covering but the canopy of heaven, and he hastened to return. His experi- 
ences among the Indians of the West Branch and at Dnnean’s island, on the main 
river, were very interesting. 


FAMINE AND SMALL POX. 


In the sammer of 1748 David Zeisberger and John Martin Mack made a jour- 
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ney up the West Branch from Shamokin, for the purpose of visiting the Indians and 
ascertaining the extent of the famine which was reported to be prevailing among 
them. He records that they reached Otstonwakin on the 10th of July and found it 
entirely deserted. They made no stop, but continued on. At night they were 
greatly tormented “by punks and mosquitos, despite the five fires between which 
we [they] lay down to sleep.” 

They resumed their journey on the 11th and passed many empty Indian huts. 
In the afternoon they reached Long Island (opposite Jersey Shore), and crossed 
over to it. A few deserted huts were found. Here Martin Mack climbed a tree to 
look out for some human being, for the grass and weeds were so high that they could 
see no distance. From the tree he saw an Indian on another part of the island. 
He descended and made for the point, where he found a hut in which an old woman 
and several others were down with the small pox. On asking where the Indians of 
this region were, he was informed that many had died of small pox, and others had 
been driven by famine to the white settlements. Nearly all the Indians who dwelt 
on the island were Delawares, and the number was not small. 

The missionaries continued their journey that afternoon to the Great Island, 
which they reached in the evening. They found a few Indians, principally women, 
in a starving condition. The men had nearly all been driven away by the famine. 
When informed that their visitors were not traders, the Indians were greatly sur- 
prised and could not understand the object of their visit. On asking an Indian if 
they could lodge in his hut he took them in cordially and spread a bear skin for 
them to sleep on, but he had nothing for them to eat. The father of this man, 
about seventy years of age, was dying of the small pox and was a most pitiable 
object. In nearly every hut they found a case of small pox. In one hut hung a 
kettle in which grass was stewing, which they ate with avidity. Their condition 
was deplorable and the visitors were greatly affected. Green, hard grapes, which a 
party brought in, were quickly seized and voraciously devoured. 

After tarrying afew days among these starving people, Zeisberger and his com- 
panion started on the return trip in the afternoon of the 13th. They camped that 
night “on a large flat rock by a creek,” where they ate some moldy bread, the last 
of their stock, “and built four fires to keep off the vermin.” From his brief 
description it is hard to locate the place where they camped, but itwas probably on 
Pine or Larry's creek, as they reached Otstonwakin at noon of the 14th. They 
arose early from their rocky bed and Zeisberger caught a few fish which 
served them for breakfast. When they reached Otstonwakin they succeeded in 
spearing a ‘‘large fish with a pointed stick,’’ which they took to their camp “on a 
high bank of the Susquehanna, where Bishop Spangenberg aud company had dined 
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on the way to Onondaga in 1745, and ate the fish for supper.’’ 

It would be interesting to be able to locate the exact spot where they camped. 
From the nature of the ground there is no “high bank” on the river at this point, 
which leaves us to infer that the camp must have been on the high ground on the 
west side of Loyalsock, some distance north of where it falls into the river. The 
underbrush and timber on the flats on the east side must have been very dense at 
that time, and there was, no doubt, heavy timber on the high ground on the west 
side, which completely shut out all view of the river, and the evangelists supposed 
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they were nearer to it than they really were. From the topography of the sur- 
rounding country we can arrive at no other conclusion. 


FRENCH MARGARET AS A PROHIBITIONIST. 


The last visit of Moravian evangelists to the dusky inhabitants then living in the 
territory now comprised within the limits of Lycoming county was made by John 
Martin Mack in 1153. He was accompanied by several friends, and reached 
Shamokin from Bethlehem on the evening of the 24th of August of that year. On 
the 26th he prepared to ascend the river in a canoe, accompanied by ‘* Brother 
Grube.” In his journal, under date of August 27, 1753, he makes this entry : 


After dinner we reached Muncy creek, forty miles from Shamokin, where we put up our 
canoe with an Indian we knew. as the water began to grow rapid. Here we met several 
drunken Indians who teased us for tobacco, and began to get cross. Finally Brother Grube 
gave them several cuts and they were satisfied and let us go. We slung our packs on our backs. 
and by evening reached Otstonwakin. Mack pointed out to Grube the spot where Zinzendorf 
and his party had pitched their tents. Proceeding several miles further we camped for the 
night by a creek. g 

Aucust 28.—Towards 9 a. M. we came to a small town where Madame Montour’s niece 
Margaret lives [Newberry] with her family. She welcomed us cordially, led us into the hut, 
aud set before us milk and watermelons. Brother Grube told her that Mack had come from 
Bethlehem especially to visit her. “Mother,” said Mack, “do you know me?” “Yes, my 
child,” she replied, “but I have forgotten where I saw you.” “JI saw you,” he said, “ eight 
years ago on the island at Shamokin, when you were living with your brother, Andrew Satte- 
libu." Hereupon she bethought herself, that at that time she had come from the Allegheny 
and was on the way to Philadelphia. She was very friendly to us, and much pleased that we 
had visited her. She was yet sorrowing for the loss of her son and son-in-law, who were killed 
last winter in the war against the Creeks. We told her we would leave our packs here and 
proceed to the Delaware town at Quenischaschacki. “Oh!” she said, “the Indians up there 
have for some weeks been drinking. and we would undoubtedly find them all drunk.” On 
arriving at the town we found all quiet, aud the people modest and friendly. We visited 
several huts and inquired diligently about Christian Renatus, and found that he had gone to 
peel bark for his brother, the Captain, who is building a new hut. We remained until eveniug, 
and then returned to Margaret's town, who again furnished us with food. We had a long con- 
versation with her on many subjects, and she spoke particularly of Andrew Sattelihu, and of 
her husband, who for six years has drank no whisky. and who had already prevailed upon two 
men from drinking. . o 

She desired us to visit her very soon agaiu, which we hoped to do. French Margaret is also 
held in high esteem by the Indians, and allows no drunkard in her town. Her husband is a 
Mohawk, who understands French well, as also their children, but they do not speak it. 

By noon we reached our canoe at Muncy creek, and found that a blanket and some pro- 
visions wrapped in it had been taken. Having had nothing to eat, we obtained some corn from 
a woman. Below Muncy creek we visited a small Shawanese town, which a few years ago 
was built by some families from Wyomick. 


** French Margaret” was a Canadian half-breed and a niece of Madame Mon- 
tour. Her husband was named “ Peter Quebec.” Previous to 1745 they were 
living on the Allegheny river, and it was that year that Mack met her on the island 
in the river opposite Northumberland, where she was visiting. Her place of resi- 
dence was near the mouth of Lycoming creek, on the west side, and it is noted on 
Scull's map of 1759 as ‘‘ French Margaret’s Town.” The site of her village is now 
within the Hmits of the Seventh ward of the city of Williamsport. The fact that 
she had prohibited the use of liquor in her village shows her to have been a woman 
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of more than ordinary character for the time in which she lived; and this is prob- 
ably the first recorded instance of the enforcement of prohibition, which shows the 
doctrine to be of great antiquity. The statement that her husband had not drank 
rum for six years shows that he was a strict observer of the temperance decree of his 
wife, which was something unusual for an Indian. 

From the testimony of Mack it would appear that the luscious watermelon was 
introduced early into this country, for Margaret welcomed them to her wigwam by 
setting ‘‘milk and watermelous ” before them. A novel feast, it is true, but it was 
undoubtedly the best this dusky Indian woman could do. She was termed the 
“lesser Indian Queen,” and frequently attended treaty meetings at Albany, Easton, 
and Philadelphia. Much respect was shown her by the Indians within her little 
realm, whose confidence she seemed to enjoy. 

In July, 1754, we learn from the Moravian records that “French Margaret, her 
Mohawk husband, and two grandchildren, traveling in semi-barbaric state, with an 
Trish groom and six relays of pack horses, halted a few days at Bethlehem on their 
way to New York. During her stay she attended divine worship, expressed much 
gratification at the music and singing, and was also pleased to find sisters who were 
conversant with French.” She never returned to her habitation on Lycoming 
creek. 

LATE FROSTS OF THE LONG AGO. 


Hard times and the rumors of war continued on the West Branch. The French, 
who occupied the western part of the Province, were threatening an invasion, and 
friendly Indians were in a state of alarm. Several of the latter came from the Ohio, 
and, through Conrad Weiser the interpreter, informed Governor Morris that they 
desired to settle at Otstonwakin. At the same time the Governor was apprised that 
a number of white people from New England had formed themselves in a body for 
the purpose of locating on the Susquehanna and in the rich valley of Muney. 

On the 12th of June, 1755, Weiser notified the Governor that he had just 
returned from Otstonwakin, where he had been with ten men to fence in a cornfield 
for the Indians, in accordance with his instructions. When he arrived at the place 
he found that the Indians who had petitioned the Governor for assistance had mostly 
deserted the place for want of provisions, and chiefly for having lost all their corn 
by severe frosts between the 29th and 30th of May last, which was the second frost 
that had appeared in the valley since their corn was up, and it had been entirely 
killed. He only found two Indians, with their families, in the town ; they were very 
thankful for what had been done for them, but as they had no hopes of raising any 
corn from what they had planted, they thought it useless to have afield fenced. He 
left them one sack of flour, and on his way down the river left one with the Indians 
he found at Muncy. On this journey he was accompanied by John Shikellimy, who 
had succeeded his father as reigning chief at Shamokin. He informed the Indians 
whom they met of the threatening condition of affairs with the French, and that a 
declaration of war was imminent. 

This was the turning point in Indian affairs on the West Branch. The dusky 
inhabitants had been forced to leave on account of the continuance of the famine, 
brought about by late frosts annually destroying their corn; and as their small 
stores had been entirely exhausted they could not recover. Hence the abandonment 
of the valley. 
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HE feeling of unrest among the Indians was gradually increasing, on account 
of the machinations of the French on the western and northern borders. 
They yearned to oceupy all this portion of the Province and sought every oppor- 
tunity to poison the minds of the Indians against the English. The Colony was 
weak and feared being embroiled in a Franco-Indian war. Cumberland county, 
which had been formed, January 27, 1750, out of a part of Lancaster, took in all the 
territory on the west side of the Susquehanna. Berks lay on the east side. In the 
meantime white settlers were gradually working their way up the river and a settle- 
ment had been made on Penn’s creek (now Snyder connty), notwithstanding the 
threatening attitude of the Indians. The pioneers trusted to the amity which had 
existed between the Indians and the whites for fifty years. The former claimed that 
they had been deceived and cheated in the recent treaties, and as French agents 
were constantly at work among them, they were soon ripe for revolt. 

The disastrous defeat of Braddock was followed by war throughout the western 
part of the Province. The adventuresome settlers at Penn’s creek were the first to 
feel the effects of Indian vengeance. A hostile body of savages, painted and clad in 
war costume, descended the West Branch and fell upon the Penn’s Creek settle- 
ments. The attack was made, October 15, 1755, three months after the defeat of 
Braddock, and every person in the settlement, consisting of twenty-five men. women, 
and children — with the exception of one man who made his escape, though danger- 
ously wounded — were either killed or carried into captivity. The scene of blood 
presented in this once happy settlement, is described as sad in the extreme. Their 
humble cabins were burned. their stock slain, and their fields and improvements laid 
waste. We are particular in noting this first massacre, for it marks the beginning 
of the long French and Indian war which followed, and in which the settlers of this 
portion of the West Branch suffered so severely. The Indians who made this foray 
were from the Allegheny river, and were induced to come here by the French, who 
were flushed with their victory over Braddock. 

The consternation caused by this bloody affair was very great, and struck terror 
in the other settlements lower down the river. It was the first that had occurred in 
the Province of Pennsylvania east of the Alleghenies. In the latter part of October, 
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1755, Andrew Montour and the old chief Monagatootha, who still remained friendly 
to the English, were sent for by a band of Delawares to visit them at the Great 
Island. This historie spot lies in the river a short distance east of Lock Haven, and 
was the headquarters of hostile bands and marauding parties while the war lasted. 
They obeyed the summons at once, and were accompanied by three other Indians, 
making five in the party. On reaching the island they found six Delawares and 
four Shawanese awaiting them. These Indians informed them that overtures had 
been made by the French to unite with them in a war upon the English. They 
farther informed them that a large body of French and Indians had crossed the 
Allegheny mountains for the purpose of killing and scalping the settlers. 


MISSION TO THE GREAT ISLAND. 


Montour and party, on learning this startling intelligence, hastened back and 
lost no time in reporting what they had learned to Governor Morris, at Philadelphia. 
They furthermore informed him that it was the intention of the French to overrun 
this portion of the country and erect fortifications at important points the better to 
enable them to hold it; and that it was their intention to seize Shamokin (now 
Sunbury) and make it their headquarters on the Susquehanna. 

In the meantime the evil disposed Indians were not idle. About the lst of 
November they appeared in considerable numbers on the West Branch and killed 
several white people who had risked staying in the hostile country. The ontlook 
became more alarming from day to day. That something must be done, and that 
speedily, to meet the red horde, was apparent to all. 

Sometime in the following month of November, an important council of the pro- 
vincial authorities was held at Philadelphia to consider what system of defence had 
better be adopted. Among the friendly Indians present was the old chief Sear- 
royady, who took a deep interest in affairs at that time. He informed the council 
that two messengers had recently come from Ohio to the Indian town at Great 
Island, where they found a white man ‘‘who accidentally happened to be there.” 
Who he was, or what the object of his visit to that place was at that time, is not 
stated. These Indian messengers, the chief stated, were greatly enraged at seeing 
the white man and insisted on having him killed. The friendly Indians would not 
permit him to be injured, and informed the emissaries of the French that they would 
protect him while he was with them, as they had lived on good terms with the 
English and did not desire to shed blood. This positive declaration by the friendly 
Indians doubtless saved his life. It is inferred from subsequent events that these 
messengers were successful in their mission to estrange the savages. 

The Indians who were opposed to war advocated the building of a defensive 
work at Shamokin, and recommended the same to Governor Morris. Andrew Mon- 
tour endorsed their recommendation, but, owing to the scarcity of means, and a 
rather vacillating course on the part of the authorities, no action was taken nntil the 
last minute. Accordingly, on the 14th of April, 1756, Governor Morris issued a 
declaration of war against the Delaware tribe of Indians, “and others in confederacy 
with them,’’ in which he recited at considerable length the “cruel, savage, and per- 
fidious manner”? in which they had “ killed and butchered great numbers of the inhab- 


itants, and carried others into barbarous captivity,” and destroyed their habitations 
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and laid waste the country. He reminded them that notwithstanding the friendly 
remonstrances made to them by the government, and the interposition and ,“‘ positive 
orders of our faithful friends and allies, the Six Nations,” they (the Delawares) had 
continued their cruel acts of hostility, “spariug neither age nor sex;” therefore, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Council, he issued his proclamation and 
warned the said Delaware Indians and all others associated with them, that if they 
did not desist from their acts they would he considered “ enemies, rebels, and traitors 
to His Most Sacred Majesty,” and he required all his subjects of this Province and 
of neighboring Provinces, ‘‘to embrace every opportunity?” to pursue and kill all 
Delaware Indians, or their confederates, that might be found committing hostilities 
of any kind in the Province. 


REWARD FOR INDIAN SCALPS. 


He concluded his long and savage declaration of war, after numerous whereases, 
in these words, which are quoted verbatim, thinking no doubt that bombast would 
immediately frighten the Delawares into peaceable submission: 

The Commissioners appointed with me to dispose of the síxty thousand pounds lately granted 
by act of General Assembly for His Majesty's use, have, by their letters to me of the 10th 
inst., agreed to pay out of the same the several rewards for prisoners and scalps herein speci- 
fied;..../ do hereby declare aud promise, that there shall be paid out of the said sixty thousand 
pounds to all and every person, as well Indians as Christians not in the pay of the Province, the 
several and respective premiums and bounties following, that is to say: For every male Indian 
enemy above twelve years old who shall be taken prisoner and delivered at any forts garrisoned 
by the troops in the pay of this Province, or at any of the county towns, to the keepers of the 
common jails there, the sum of one hundred and fifty Spauish dollars or pieces of eight; for the 
scalp of every male Indian enemy above the-age of twelve years, produced as evidence of their 
being killed, the sum of one hundred and thirty pieces of eight; for every female Indian taken 
prisoner and brought in as aforesaid, and for every male Indian prisoner under the age of twelve 
years taken and brought in as aforesaid, one hundred and thirty pieces of eight; for the scalp of 
every Indian woman, produced as evidence of their being killed, the sum of fifty pieces of eight; 
and for every English subject that has been taken and carried from this Province into captivity 
that shall be recovered and brought in and delivered at the city of Philadelphia to the Governor 
of this Province, the sum of one hundred and fifty pieces of eight, but nothing for their scalps. 


This “declaration ’’ was signed by Robert H. Morris, Governor of the Proviuce, 
attested by Richard Peters, secretary, and the “great seal’’ attached, with the 
motto ‘‘ God Save the King,’ under date of October 14, 1756. It caused a ripple 
of excitement among the people, while the Quakers, whose sympathies were with 
the savages, were shocked at the idea of offering a premium for hoon. 
Morris only served from 1754 to 1756 as lieutenant governor of the Province. He 
died, February 20, 1764, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. One of his biographers 
says that Ke was “sometimes inconsiderate in the relations of life; often singular, 
sometimes whimsical, always opinionated, and mostly inflexible.” His proclama- 
tion was too bombastic to have a good effect. Had he ordered defensive move- 
ments sooner and thréatened less, he might have accomplished more important 
results and saved the scalp of maay a white settler. As it was feared, his procla- 
mation only intensified the vindictive feelings of the Indians and caused them to 
commit greater atrocities. 

Having declared war it now behooved the Governor to act promptly in ordering 
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defensive operations; instructions were issued for Colonel Clapham to proceed to 
Shamokifi with his regiment and build a fort. He had repeatedly promised the 
friendly Indians to do so, but had always delayed beginning the work. Soon after 
the massacre at Penn’s creek the Indian town at Shamokin was abandoned and the 
Moravian mission destroyed. The Indians who lived there sought other places and 
the Moravians fled to Bethlehem. When Colonel Clapham arrived he found the 
place wholly deserted and all the cabins, wigwams, and buildings burned. 

The work of building Fort Augusta was commenced in July, 1756, and rapidly 
pushed. It was carefully laid out by English engineers on a large scale, with pali- 
sades, bastions, ravelins, ditches, curtains, counterscarp, mess house, quarters, and a 
house for the commandant, and became the strongest and most important defensive 
work constructed by the colonial authorities between the Delaware and the Alle- 
gheny rivers. It became an important factor in the early settlement of the West 
Branch region, and the place of refuge for many a settler flying from what is now 
Lycoming county to escape the tomahawk and scalping knife. When fully manned 
it mounted sixteen cannon, and a garrison was kept there till after the close of the 
Revolntion. On the restoration of peace it was dismantled and its ramparts leveled. 
Not a hillock (excepting a slight mound over the magazine) now remains to mark 
its site. 


APPEARANCE OF THE FRENCH. 


The building of this great work was commenced just in time to save all this part 
of the Province, through to the Allegheny river, from French domination. Before 
it was fairly finished a French expedition was organized and sent to Chinkleca- 
moose (where the town of Clearfield now stands) with instructions to descend the 
river and capture the fort. Rumors to this effect reached the commanding officer at 
the fort and he straightway informed the Governor. This party of invasion was 
said to consist of 800 men, and it is so stated in the Colonial Records, but it is 
doubtful if it was one-eighth of that number. Owing to the meagerness of the 
records it is impossible to state the strength of the invading party with accuracy. 
According to tradition this force was armed with four small brass cannon. Floats, 
or log rafts, were built and on them the French and Indians descended the river to 
a point near the mouth of Loyalsock, where they disembarked on the south side. 
This was near where the great Indian path emerged from Bald Eagle mountain 
through the gap. Here the party encamped on a level piece of ground, not deem- 
ing it safe to descend the river any further until the strength of the colonial forces 
below was known. A small scouting party, with a few French engineers, was then 
detailed and marched over the Indian path which led to Blue Hill, opposite Fort 
Augusta, where they concealed themselves and carefully reconnoitered the position 
of the English. 

The only account of this expedition known to exist, is found in the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil’s letter under date of Montreal, July 13, 1757, to the French commandant 
of Canada, and now in the Archives of France. It gives a minute account of French 
operations in the Province of Pennsylvania. He speaks of M. de St. Ours with six 
Canadians and fourteen Indians having been sent on a scout to the “English fort 
containing a garrison of 600 men,” on the Susquehanna. St. Ours, he writes, 
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“took two sealps within sight of that fort, but he was unable to make any 
prisoners.”’ This, undoubtedly, was the extent of the French expedition which 
caused such a fright to the colonial authorities. 

That there was a camp at the spot mentioned, nearly opposite the mouth of 
Loyalsock, there is positive evidence, for the early settlers found French buttons and 
other trinkets at that place. Near the summit of the mouutain, ou the Indian path, 
the remains of camp kettles, spoons, and other utensils were found, showing that a 
body of French had been there. Probably St. Ours and his party lay here, while 
the Indians remained in the camp on the bank of the river. 

When the scouting party returned from Shamokin and reported that the force 
was insufficient to reduce the fortification, preparations were made to return to their 
strongholds on the Allegheny. Here M. de St. Ours was confronted with a serious 
difficulty. He had floated down the river very easily with his cannon, but he could 
not return with his flotilla wp stream; and the Indian paths were too narrow to drag 
his guns back again. What was to be done with them? He did not want them to 
fall into the hands of the English, as they certainly would, if left in the abandoned 
camp. After consultation with his comrades it was decided to cast the guns into the 
river. Deep water, where it was not likely they would be discovered, was found a 
short distance below the camp, and into it they were thrown and quickly went to the 
bottom. This place for more than a hundred years has been known as the “Cannon 
Hole.” How the fact of the guns being placed there leaked out is unknown, unless 
some of the Indians who accompanied the expedition afterwards informed the whites. 
For many years the ‘‘deep hole’’ has been filled with gravel and the French guns 
are no doubt buried beyond all hope of resurrection. 

The war was continued without cessation for several years, and many white 
settlers were killed. The West Branch country, particularly that portion included 
in the limits of Lycoming county, was constantly infested with roving bands of 
savages bent on pillage and murder. Their headquarters were on and about the 
Great Island and it became necessary to send expeditions there to dislodge them and 
destroy their towns. 


BATTLE OF MUNCY HILLS. 


One of the most important of the early conflicts with the Indians is known as the 
“ Battle of Muncy Hills.” A circumstantial account of the affair is found in an old 
and rare book entitled “Loudon's Indian Narratives,” published at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vauia, in 1808. The battle occurred in September, 1763. A party numbering 
over 100 men was made up from among settlers residing in Cumberland and 
Lancaster counties to proceed up the river as far as Great Island, if possible, to 
rout the hostile Indians who made that place their headquarters. Under date of 
August 25, 1763, Lieut. Samuel Hunter, who was then commanding Fort Augusta, 
noted in his journal the arrival that day of Captain Patterson, Captain Bedford, 
George Allen, and a company of 114 men, on their way up the river to destroy some 
Indian towns. Accounts of the number of men in the expedition differ. The same 
day Lieutenant Blythe, who was also stationed at the fort, left a note, which is on 
record, concerning the strength of the party. He says that it appeared on the Blue 
Will side of the river, opposite the fort, and three men came over and reported that 
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they were from Cumberland county, and that there were fifty in the expedition. 
They claimed that the object of their visit was to look at the land along the river and 
at Great Island, where some of them proposed to settle. They also made particular 
inquiries regarding the Indians, which led Lieutenant Blythe to believe that they 
had some design against them. The names of these men were: John Woods, James 
MeMeen, and James Dickey. Of this number we know that McMeen aftewards 
settled on the river a short distance west of Williamsport and became a man of some 
prominence. 

Loudon in his Narratives (Vol. II, page 172) says that he had the account from 
“one of the men who was at the battle of Muncy,” and that he could depend on his 
veracity. A verbatim transcript of the material portion of this account is as fol- 
lows: 


In September 1763, about one hundred of us went up to take the Indian town at the Great 
Island, and went up to Fort Augusta where we sent a man forward to see whether Andrew 
Monture was there, but he was not; he asked where he was and was told he had goue to the 
plantation. We had apprehended that Monture knew of our coming and had gone to inform 
the Indians at the town called Great Island, or Monsey town, and when we got to the fort the 
officers that lay there wanted to persuade us not to go over, as the Monsey Indians were 
friendly to the white people. But as this was contradicted by some, we concluded to go. 
When we had crossed the river we saw Monture coming down in a canoe with a hog and some 
corn which he had brought from his plantation. When he came near we called to him, upon 
which he landed and enquired our business, which we told him, and asked his advice whether 
it was proper to proceed or not. He said they were bad Indians and that we might use them 
as we pleased. We went that night to Mouture’s plantation, and next morning crossed the 
Monsey hill, and discovered fires, where the Indians lay the night before. Here we consulted 
whether to proceed or not; at length William Patterson turned back, and we followed. When 
arrived at the top of the Monsey hill, we met with a party of Indians which we engaged; had 
two men killed, and four wounded, two of which died that night. We then went and secreted 
the dead bodies in a small stream to prevent their being discovered by the enemy. By that 
time it was night, and we went on about tweuty perches, where the Indians fired on us from 
behind the point of a hill. About twelve of us ran up the bill when we heard them ruuning, 
but could not see them. We then came back to where they had fired on us at first, and found 
that the rest of our party were gone. We heard somebody coming after, stopped to see who it 
was; George Allen and two or three more of our men came up to us. We chose Allen to pilot 
us into the path, which he uudertook to do; but after traveling along the side of Monsey hill 
with much difficulty, until midnight, I told him we were going the wrong road; he told me if 
I knew the road better to go before. We then directed our course southward until near day- 
break, when we came to a path, which Allen informed us led to the Great Island and crossed 
the North branch to lskepeck falls; in this path we traveled until daylight, when we saw a 
smoke, and proceeding ten or twelve perches we saw some Indians sitting arounda fire. I 
then turned to the right into the woods, and some of our men followed me and some went on 
in the path till the Indians saw them, and seized their guns; we then raised our guns to fire, 
but the Iudians cried don’t shoot brothers, don’t shoot! we answered we will not if you do not; 
we then went up to them and asked where they had been; they said they had been at the 
Moravian town buying goods; we told them we had an engagement the evening before with 
some of their people; they said it was impossible, as there were no Indians at the Great Island 
but a few old men and boys, the rest having all gone out a huuting; 1 told them I knew better; 
that they were gone to Tuscarora and Shearman’s Valley, to kill the white people; that we had 
been waylaid at Buffalo creek by them and had five men killed and oue wounded; that James 
Patterson’s shot pouch and powder horn had been found near the place, and he was a Great 
Island Indian, and they must come with us. The three Indians began to tremble, and leaving 
the victuals they were preparing proceeded with us. 
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They afterwards coolly murdered two of these Indians on the hill just back of 
the town of Northumberland, by shooting them down as they were made to walk in 
frout. The third was shot and supposed to be dead, until one of the party went to 
strip him of his fine leggins, when he suddenly jumped up, ran, and escaped. He 
had been shot through the arm, but lying still and feigning death, suffered himself 
to be scalped. When he jumped up and started to run he presented a horrible 
appearance: and as he apparently rose from the dead, his assailant was so stupetied 
with fear that he allowed him to escape. The Indian finally made his way to a 
spring, where he bathed his head in cold water, placed moss on his wound, and 
tying it up with one of his leggins, started for Great Island. He reached his desti- 
nation, and accounts inform up that he recovered and was able to go upon the war 
path again! 

The “Monture”” referred to in the account was the celebrated Andrew, son of 
Madame Montonr, whom Count Zinzendorf spoke of meeting at Otstonwakin in 
1742. At this time he was living on a “plantation” near the mouth of Chillis- 
quaque creek. 

Captain Patterson’s party followed the Indian path over Muncy Hills, and the 
point where they ‘discovered fires, where the Indians lay the night before,” is sup- 
posed to have been the ‘* Warrior Spring,’ near what is now the village of Port 
Penn. In early times it was a conspicuous landmark and a favorite place of resort 
by the Indians. It was here that the old Monsey Chief Egohowen and his friends 
received and entertained Chief Newhaleeka, of the Great Island, under the wide- 
spreading branches of a mighty elm; and they conferred with each other regarding 
the condition of their tribes and the future outlook. The meeting, tradition informs 
us, was a memorable one. 

Another brief account of the battle of Muncy Hills, found in Loudon’s Indian 
Narratives (Vol. II, page 191,) is worth being reproduced in this connection. It is 
as follows: 

It was generally helieved if there could be an expedition sent out to destroy some of the 
Indian towns, and to annoy them in their own country, it would be the most effectual method 
to keep them from murdering and massacreing the inhabitants; accordingly a company of 
volunteers turned out to the amount of about 100 men, and marched up the Susquehanna as far as 
Monsey, and at the foot of a hill of that name they spied some Indians. They held a council 
what was hest to he done; one of the men who had heen a captive with them for nine years, 
advised them to return on the path they came, for the Indians would take round them and come 
upon their rear, and take them upon disadvantageous ground; they had not retreated far till 
they met the Indians, and a smart battle ensued, which lasted till dark. The Indians were in 
two companies aud one of their captains called Snake was killed; and when his party found 
their leader was killed they moved off. When night came on the white men retired a small 
distance and lay down to take a little rest. The Indians came round and posted themselves in 
e thicket a few perches from the white meu: they were so near that they heard them cocking 
their guns, and directly they fired on the white men, who were about to return the fire. when 
the captive above mentioned called not to fire, for if they should empty their guns the Indians 
would rush up with their tomahawks. The white men and Indians lay that near that they 
could speak to each other: the Indians hearing some of our wounded making some moaning, 
called to them that some of them was very sick; our men replied that they would serve some of 
them as they had done the Snake. However, the Indiaus did not choose to risk auother hattle, 


but moved off, and ours came home and brought the wounded. How many were killed we can- 
not tell. 
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It was the opinion of the inhabitants at that time in Lancaster and Cumberland 
counties, that the influence of this battle was greatly to their advantage, as it had the 
effect of putting a check for a time on the movements of the Indians. This expedi- 
tion, it appears, was undertaken without any direct authority from the officers of 
the Province, but no doubt with their tacit approbation; and had it not been for the 
sequel they would have been proud to give it publicity. The place where it occurred 
was on the rear:part of the farm of Joel Bieber, not far from where the Baughart 
school house now stands. Indian relics have been picked up on this ground. Sev- 
eral specimens may be found in the antiqnarian collection of J. M. M. Geruerd, of 
Muncy, which are treasured as memorials of a sanguinary conflict which took place 
near by nearly 130 years ago. 


INDIAN PATHS. 


The aborigines exhibited a remarkable knowledge of locality and the geography 
of the country. Without roads, and destitute of means for accurate measurement, 
they seemed to possess an intuitive knowledge of places, however remote they 
might be, and how to reach them. Their mode of life frequently led them hun- 
dreds of miles into a strange country, either in pursuit of game or of an enemy, 
yet it was of the least importance how they should be able to find their way back. 
This knowledge resulted from experience and keenness of observation. To acquire 
it they were compelled to observe closely and quickly, and remember accurately 
every minute detail, either in the configuration of the country, or the trees, rocks, 
and streams. Their paths, therefore, were always laid out by the most available 
routes and by springs of water. They were only of sufficient width for one person. 
They knew the best fording places on rivers and creeks, and thither their main 
paths were directed. In exercising their engineering abilities they seemed to be 
guided by the stars as to the points of the compass, whilst their intuitive knowl- 
edge of location enabled them to penetrate the thickest and gloomiest of forests 
and reach their destination with safety. Nature furnished them unerriug signs as 
guides which they never mistook in their movements; consequently it was rare for 
an Indian to lose his bearings in the depths of the forest. 

They had important paths and thoroughfares along the West Branch, over the 
mountains, and up certain streams. Several of them ran through Lycoming 
county. One in particular led to the headquarters of the Six Nations and was fre- 
quently traveled by the Moravian missionaries, bearers of important news, and war 
parties. - 

Shamokin was the central point in this part of the Province and from it the 
main paths diverged to all points of the compass. The main path north, after cross- 
ing the river in shallow water on a ledge of rocks—since destroyed by the erection 
of the dam at Sunbury—passed up the ravine in Blue Hill and followed the present 
road for a few miles; then turning towards the river passed over the hill and fol- 
lowed the river through Winfield and Lewisburg; thence to Buffalo creek, which it 
crossed where the iron bridge now spans it. Then it curved to the river and passed 
through Shikellimy’s town, which stood at the mouth of Sinking run, one mile be- 
low West Milton on the Union county side. The Reading railroad now runs 
through the ground on which this ancient village stood. It then followed the river 
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along the base of the hills into White Deer valley; thence along the south branch 
of the creek, near where the village of Elimsport is located, and over the mountain 
into Nippenose valley, through which it passed to the head thereof, then over the 
hills aud through a ravine in Bald Eagle mountain to the river, where there was a 
fording to Great Island. It then ascended Bald Eagle creek to Milesburg, passed 
over the mountains to Chinklecamoose (Clearfield) and westward to Kittanning. 

From the confluence of Spring creek and White Deer Hole creek, another trail 
bore away from the main path described above, to the northwest, following Spring 
creek to its source, then over Bald Eagle mountain into Mosquito valley; thence 
through the narrows via DuBoistown to the river, which was crossed by a fording 
just west of the mouth of Mosquito run to the western shore of Lycoming creek. 
At this point an Indian village, known to the early explorers as “French Margaret’s 
Town,” was located. From here it continued up Lycoming creek on the west side, 
because there were such impenetrable thickets on the east side that it was impossi- 
ble to penetrate them. Keeping along the benches and on the side of the mountain 
the point where Ralston now stands was reached. At Roaring Branch the creek 
was followed to its source to the Beaver Dam at the southwestern angle of Brad- 
ford county; thence down the meadows, crossing to the north side of Towanda 
creek, near Hast Canton, and on down that stream. Here a branch followed up 
Pine creek and passed near Mainsburg, through Troy, down Sugar creek and over 
the Ulster mountain, called the ‘‘narrow way,” and reached the Warrior path near 
Sheshequin. A connecting path led from near Le Roy to Burlington. Weiser traveled 
the Le Roy and Burlington route in 1737, and Zeisberger took the Pine and Sugar 
ereek route in 1750, in order to reach Onondaga through the prescribed door at 
Tioga. 

This path was one of the most important in the Indian network of trails 
through this section of the country. Portions of it are distinctly traceable to this 
day on the south side of Bald Eagle mountain, and in Mosquito valley. It is 
worn deep in many places and can be followed with ease for a long distance. That 
it was much traveled is evident. It passed a number of springs where the weary 
travelers stopped to quench their thirst. And over this path many prisoners, in- 
cluding women and children, were dragged to captivity. So important was it 
regarded as a ‘‘short cut” over the mountains. that the early white settlers used it 
in traveling to and from Northumberland. In later times it was widened, by eut- 
ting away the underbrush, so that pack horses could pass over it and carry bags of 
grain to the mill which Culbertson built near the mouth of Mosquito run. And in 
time it came to be known as ‘‘ Culbertson’s Path,’ 
going to and returning from his mill. 

Long before the introduction of stage coaches and packet boats, river men in 
returning from voyages below on foot followed the path through Nippenose valley 
to their homes up the river. About the close of the last century, when the nearest 
postoffice to the West Branch valley was located at Northumberland, parties living 
along the river from this point up as far as the settlements extended. traveled over 
these paths when going for their mails. 

The next great trail passed up the river on the east side from Northumberland, 
by the mouth of Warrior run and through the gap in the Muncy Hills—now followed 


on account of its convenience in 
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by the public road—to the “Warrior Spring,’’ near Port Penn. The importance of 
this great spring has already been referred to. It was a favorite camping place; 
many chiefs and warriors met there to counsel with each other when the times grew 
gloomy and the stern finger of destiny began to beckon their tribes westward. The 
associations which cluster around that spring, still as pure and clear as it was a hun- 
dred years ago, would fill a volume if they could be obtained and written out. The 
great elm under which these councils were held has long since fallen, but the crys- 
talline waters of the spring flow on forever. 

The Wyoming path started from this spring and ran up Glade run, so named from 
the glades or open spaces through which it passed before falling into the river a 
short distance below Muncy creek; then it continued over the hills to Fishing creek, 
which it crossed at the present thrifty town of Millville; thence on to Nescopeck gap 
and up the river to Wyoming, where it intersected another important trail leading 
north through Wyalusing to Tioga Point. This path was not used as much as the 
others; it was only used as a “cut off’’ by parties wishing to reach the West Branch 
valley quickly from Wyoming or vice versa. Count Zinzendorf traveled over it in 
the latter part of September, 1742, on his return from visiting Madame Montour at 
Otstonwakin, under the guidance of Andrew Montour, her son. War parties, too, 
in later years, used it when on marauding expeditions against the white settlers. 

The Wyalusing path, which is frequently referred to in the records, started from 
the big spring and ran up Muncy creek to the head, or nearly so, when it crossed 
the hills to Loyalsock, half a mile from where the Berwick turnpike now crosses 
that stream ; thence by the borough of Dushore, Sullivan county, and on to Wyalu- 
sing creek, near the northeast corner of Sullivan county, to the flats, where it inter- 
sected the path leading north. It was frequently used, and over it the Moravians 
traveled when they fled from their settlement on the North Branch to this valley, and 
thence on to Ohio. 

The great trail from Muncy, which was a continuation of the path from North- 
umberland, crossed Muncy creek and continued up the river on the line of the 
present highway to Otstonwakin, where it crossed Loyalsock. It then kept on the 
edge of the ridge, on account of the swampy ground, until it reached what is now 
East Third street, Williamsport. The course from Third and Penn streets is 
believed to have been a little north of the former, following an elevated piece of 
ground near the line of Willow street, and as far north as Edwin street, until a 
point was reached near Park street, when what is now West Fourth street was fol- 
lowed to Lycoming creek, where it crossed at a fording, and then continued down 
that stream to French Margaret’s Town. From here it continued up the river to 
Linden, where another Indian village was located. The route was then over what 
is now the public road to Great Island. It ran over the ground where Jersey Shore 
stands and crossed Pine creek at or near the present bridge, near the Hays place. 
This route was an important one and was frequently traveled. The Moravians in 
their visitations to the Great Island followed it, and war parties descended this way. 

What was known as the Sheshequin path left the trail up the west side of the 
river, near the mouth of Black Hole creek (Montgomery), followed that stream 
almost to its source, and then crossed Bald Eagle mountain through Loyalsock gap 
to the river ; thence northwesterly by a fording at the head of what is now known 
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as Canfield’s island to the north shore of the river. From this point it ascended 
what was called Bonsul’s run in olden times, but is known at the present day as 
Miller’s run. Where it crossed the path leading up the river was the point where 
Rev. David Brainerd, the Presbyterian missionary, met and preached to a large 
number of Indians in August, 1746. Before the Moravian records at Bethlehem 
were found and translated, the early writers supposed that he was the first white 
man to preach to the Indians west of Muncy Hills. But later research showed that 
Count Zinzendorf had preceded him by four years as a missionary. Brainerd 
speaks in his journal of preaching to the savages, and gives them credit for being 
very attentive. l 

The path then bore away in a northwesterly direction through what is called 
Blooming Grove, and descended through a gap to Lycoming creek, coming out near 
Hepburnville. There it united with the path leading np that stream. In a piece of 
timber not far north of Williamsport, traces of the path are still plainly visible, and 
it can easily be followed for some distance. It is deeply beaten into the earth at 
many places, showing that thousands of travelers passed over it in early times. It 
shortened the distance considerably between the point where it intersected the great 
path leading up Lycoming creek, and from Otstonwakin, on Loyalsock, by avoiding 
French Margaret’s Town. 

Conrad Weiser on making his journeys to Onondaga generally used it, and 
Zeisberger and other Moravians traveled that way. It was a favorite route for war 
parties coming in from the north, and over it many prisoners were conducted, 

The foregoing were all the Indian paths of any consequence known to run 
through the territory of Lycoming county when it was held by the original owners; 
and if the reader is familiar with the geography of the country, he will readily see 
that they were laid out so as to enable the traveler to reach any given point by the 
shortest distance. j 


NAMES OF THE PRINCIPAL STREAMS. 


Having indicated as definitely as possible the Indian paths which ran through 
the section of country now forming Lycoming county, it will not be out of place to 
describe the principal streams, give their Indian names, and the meaning thereof, 
as far as it is possible. Indian names, although very poetic, are often difficult to 
pronounce and hard to understand. This comes of the peculiarity of the languages. 
Bancroft informs us that they are usually concrete and synthetic, not abstract nor 
analytic. They can not say father, son, master, separately. The noun must he 
limited by including within itself the pronoun for the person to whom it relates ; so 
they could not say tree or house — the word must always be accompanied by pre- 
fixes defining its application. They have special terms for each kind of oak, but no 
generic term including them all. The noun, adjective, and pronoun are all blended 
into one word. Hence one part of a stream or place might receive one name, and 
the other part a very different one. 

The principal stream flowing through Lycoming county is the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna river. It runs through almost the center of the county, on the 
north side of Bald Eagle mountain, in a direction due east until it reaches the end 
of the mountain opposite Muncy, when it bears around it in a graceful curve and 
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flows south by west until it passes into Northumberland county at the Montgomery 
railroad bridge. It is diffieult to define the word Susquehanna, as it is spelled and 
pronounced to-day. In early times it was written “Sasquehanna,” which, accord- 
ing to Rev. W. C. Reichel, of Bethlehem, is a corruption from Que-ni-schach-ach- 
gek-han-ne,compounded of quin, long, schach-ack-ki, straight, and hanne, stream, — 
the name by which the Delawares originally designated the “reach” of the West 
Branch westward from Muncy creek, then the West Branch, and finally the main 
stream of the great river. What is known at this day asthe “ Long Reach’’ proper 
is a long stretch of water west of Williamsport. It reaches for several miles, and 
the ground over which it flows is so level that searcely a current is perceptible. 

By some tribes the West Branch was called the Ot-zin-ach-son, but the Indian 
historians have failed to define the meaning of the term. That it possessed some 
peculiar signiticance is evident, for the late Professor Guss informs us that the. 
Ot-zin-ach-son were people of the Demon’s Dens, but he offers no explanation of the 
phrase. Count Zinzendorf, when he came to Shamokin in 1742, and ascended the 
West Branch, says in his journal: ‘‘To the left of the path, after crossing the 
[main] river, a large cave in a rocky hill [Blue Hill] in the wilderness was shown 
us. From it the surrounding country and the West Branch of the Susquehanna are 
called the Ot-zin-ach-son, i. e., the ‘Demons Den,’ for here the evil spirits, say the 
Indians, have their seats and hold their revels.” 

The word, or combination of words, is a soft, poetical, and beautiful expression, 
and it strikes us as singular that it should represent evil spirits. The river flows 
through a valley noted for the beauty and picturesque grandeur of its natural 
scenery, and at many points it rises to the degree of sublimity. Some writers have 
claimed that Otzinach was the Iroquois name for Shamokin, but no testimony in 
support of the theory has been advanced, 

That the term Ot-zin-ach-son was current in early times, whatever may have 
been its meaning, is well supported. Conrad Weiser occasionally refers to it in his 
journal as the “ Otsinackson,”’ the “ Zinahton,’’ “ Zinachton,” and the “ Rinacson ” 
river. Great confusion in the pronunciation of Indian names was caused by the 
different ways of spelling them by persons of different nationalities. The Germans 
wrote them according to their ideas of expressing the sound, the French did the 
same, and the English ditto. The result has been a curious combination of words 
based on sounds, so puzzling to Indian linguists that they can not correctly define 
them. 

Susquehanna, by some authorities, is claimed to be a corruption from a Delaware 
word, signifying the winding river. The Iroquois called at least the upper part, if 
not the whole stream, Ga-wa-no-wa-na-neh Ga-hum-da, signifying the Great 
Island river. But it is useless to speculate. 

The West Branch, which has its source in Cambria county, is fed by several 
large tributaries in its passage through Lycoming county, some of which rise to the 
dignity of mountain rivers. On the southern boundary the first tributary worthy of 
mention in this connection is Black Hole creek. It flows through the borough of 
Montgomery and falls into the river on its west side. It drains an extensive district 
on the south side of Bald Eagle mountain. 

The next two streams on the east side are Glade run and Muncy creek. The 
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latter is a large and important tributary, having its sources in Sullivan county. It 
flows through a mountainous region, and as it has many tributaries, it drains a large 
district. It takes its name from the Monsey Indians, who once inhabited that part 
of the county, but there has been some dispute as to the true origin of the name. 
By some early writers and explorers it was called Oc-coh-po-cheny, but subsequent 
investigation showed that this name applied to the flats, or hickory grounds, at its 
mouth. Conrad Weiser, in his frequent journeys through through the valley, speaks 
of it as Can-a-so-ragy, and others called it Lone-e-se-ran-go. But whether these 
terms referred to the town or the creek, we are left in doubt. We are inclined to 
think that they referred to the town, or towns, in the valley, and that Muncy is but 
au easy transition from Monsey, the name of the tribe once occupying the valley 
now bearing their name. 

According to Schooleraft the term Oc-coh-po-cheny is derived from the Shawanee 
language, and signifies '* Hickory ground,” or flats, from the word Cche-ab, a hickory 
tree. The term Can-a-sor-ago is from the Iroquois, and signifies “town on a rock 
or high place,” from the word ‘‘ Canada,” town, “ar,” rock, and “ago,” a place. 
The fact that extensive ruins once existed on a high bluff near by would seem to 
prove conclusively the appropriateness of the name. 

Heckewelder, in his glossary of Indian names, says that the word Muncy is 
corrupted from Mins-ink, signifying “where there are Minsies.” A colony of 
Monseys drifted up the stream and had a small town near the mouth of Orcutt’s 
creek, in Athens township, Bradford county. They did not remain there long, but 
moved westward with their tribe. The Monsey Indians made their way finally to 
Indiana, and their name is perpetuated by the town of Muncie in that State, as well 
as by the borough of Muney, and the creek and valley, in Lycoming county. 

From the foregoing it would seem to be clearly established that the stream 
derives its name from this tribe of Indians, and in the absence of conclusive proof to 
the contrary, we must accept that idea. The fact, too, that they had a village near 
Tioga, would indicate that they frequently traveled up and down the creek, and 
that in time it came to bear their name. 

The next great affluent of the river from the north is what is known as Loyalsock. 
It rises in Sullivan county, and after receiving the waters of numerous tributaries, 
flows past the borough of Montoursville and falls into the river. It is a large stream 
and drains a wide scope of country. According to Heckewelder the name is cor- 
rupted from Lawi-saquick, signifying the middle creek—that is, a creek flowing 
between two others. The name, therefore, is singularly appropriate, as it lies mid- 
way between Muncy and Lycoming creeks, the distance both ways being about six 
miles. It is a historic stream and has figured in Indian annals from the earliest 
times. The aboriginal villages of Ofs-ton-wak-in and Ots-tua-gy were situated on its 
banks —the former on the west side and the latter on the east. When white men first 
visited the place they found the celebrated Madame Montour and her son Andrew 
living in Ots-ton-wak-in. And as the latter received a grant of land at this place 
from the Proprietary government in consideration of his valuable services as an 
interpreter and agent, the place came to be known as Montoursville, a name which it 
still bears. Many thrilling events occurred on the banks of the stream in the 
vicinity of the present borough which will be described at the proper place. 
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Lycoming creek, which lies west of Loyalsock, is another important tributary, 
because it pours a large volume of water into the river. Its source is a spring about 
half a mile east of Penbryn station (Carpenter’s) on the Northern Central railroad. 
The tracks of a switch now pass over it. The stream is small at the beginning, but 
as it flows sonthward it gathers strength from numerous tributaries, until it passes 
through the western part of the city of Williamsport and reaches the river. The 
name, according to Heckewelder, is corrupted from Legani-hanne, signifying sandy 
stream. The Delawares called it invariably by this name. On Scull’s map it is 
written Lycaumick. It is plainly seen, therefore, how easy the transition was to 
Lycoming. 

This large stream is noted for its tortuous course, as it winds through the narrow 
valley, shut in by high mountains on both sides. When first visited by white men 
an impenetrable mass of briers, laurel, and underbrush lined both shores of the 
creek; and at several places there were great swamps which were dangerous to 
venture into. At many places penetrated by the narrow Indian path, on the sides 
of the creek and on elevated ground, we are told that the early travelers were often 
compelled to creep on their hands and feet for some distance to get through. The 
overhanging foliage of the pine and the hemlock were so dense as to darken the way 
and add to the discomforts of the journey. Accounts left by travelers who were 
caught in these thickets in dark, stormy weather, depict the scene as one not only 
gloomy in the extreme, but bordering on the horrible. 

Zeisberger called it “The Limping Messenger,’’ and the “Diadachton.”? We 
are at a loss to account for the application of the first name, but the second can be 
explained. The phrase, “ Limping Messenger” is used by no other writer. This 
has lead to a theory that it was not the stream he referred to, but that a “messen- 
ger?” had been met on it who was “limping” in his walk. It is well known that 
““messengers '? were constantly traveling between Shamokin and Onondaga bearing 
information. There was no other way of communicating intelligence iu those days. 
Is it not reasonable, therefore, to suppose that at the point where the path over 

‘which he and his party were traveling came to the creek, they met an Indian bearer 
of dispatches who was ““limping”” in his gait, and he noted the fact in his journal 
that at dusk ‘‘ we came to the * Limping Messenger?’ ” No other construction can 
be placed on the expression that would seem to be so reasonable, and we are dis- 
posed to adopt it. 

Larry’s creek is a tributary worth noticing. It headsin Cogan House township, 
Lycoming county, and empties into the river a mile and a half east of the borough 
of Jersey Shore. It has a number of aftluents and drains a largeterritory. Larry’s 
creek derives its name from Larry Burt, an Indian trader, who had his cabin near 
its mouth. The early surveyors fonnd him, but he soon afterwards disappeared. 
Tradition says that he had an Indian woman for his wife. His name does not appear 
among the regularly licensed Indian traders, which leads us to believe that he might 
have been an adventurer and went with the Indians when they moved westward. 

The last great tributary on the north side of the river is Pine creek, and it 
forms the western boundary line between Lycoming and Clinton counties for a long 
distance. It heads in Potter county and is fed by numerous streams on its descent 
to the river. Pine creek carries a greater volume of water than any other tributary 
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of the West Branch. and is entitled to be called a mountain river. For many miles 
it flows through a wild ravine, with steep high mountains on both sides. The scen- 
ery is bold and greatly admired by travelers. The Indians never had a path up the 
gorge through which it emerges from between the highest mountains. On account of its 
narrowness, there being barely room enough for the stream, it was very likely con- 
sidered inaccessible by the projectors of Indian paths. The thickets must have been 
very dense in aboriginal days, and as the mountains were covered from base to summit 
with a heavy growth of pine and hemlock, the gloom which prevailed must have bor- 
dered on night all the time. 

For many years this stream was a disturbing factor in Indian negotiations, and 
caused no little trouble for the early settlers along the river. When the purchase of 
1768 was made the Indians claimed that Tiadaghton creek, which was to be the line 
on the north side of the river, was Lycoming creek. The commissioners claimed 
that Pine creek was the real Tiadaghton, but the Indians denied this so emphatically 
that they were compelled to accept Lycoming as the line. This was, no doubt, the 
reason why Zeisberger spoke of it as the ‘‘Diadaghton”’ in his journal. In this bit 
of deception the Indians exhibited more than their usual sagacity in dealing with the 
whites. And it would seem, too. that they applied this name to Lycoming long 
before the treaty of 1168, else Zeisberger would not have known to speak of it by 
that title in 1145, more than twenty years before. 

Many of the whites had a suspicion that deception had been practiced in desig- 
nating the line of the purchase, but as the treaty called for Lycoming as the divid- 
ing stream they had to accept it. The doubt that prevailed caused many adventure- 
some settlers to go beyond the forbidden line, notwithstanding the Proprietary 
government issned a proclamation warning all settlers that if they located 
westward of Lycoming it would be at their own risk, and they must not expect as- 
sistance in the event of trouble with the Indians. The warning did not deter them 
for they flocked in and occupied the country. - It was this condition of affairs that 
led to the establishment of the Fair Play system for their own government and pro- 
tection. 

It was not until the last treaty with the Indians at Fort Stanwix in 1784 that 
they finally admitted that Pine creek was the real Tiadaghton, and that they had 
deceived the whites with regard to the line in 1768. The troubles and litigations 
which grew out of this affair will be more fully described when we come to speak of 
the settlers. 

The meaning of the term Tiadaghton has never been explained. Heckewelder 
makes no reference to it in his glossary, and Professor Reichel, who edited the 
same as late as 1872, is likewise silent. There is a mystery about it that, probably, 
will never be solved. Heckewelder, however, speaks of Pine creek, and says thatthe 
name in Delaware was Cawen-hanne, a pine stream, or a stream flowing through 
pine lands. This was a very appropriate name, when we consider the dense forest 
of pine that once lined its banks. The other name though unique, if not poetical 
is meaningless to white people. 

On the sonth side of the river, near the western line of the county, isa tributary 
called Antes creek, which, though short, discharges a large volume of water. It is 
the outlet for the waters of Nippenose valley, which sink beneath the limestone rocks 
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underlying the soil. At the head of the valley the accumulated waters emerge in 
the form of a great spring, of sufficient power to drive a grist mill and woolen man- 
ufactory but a short distance from the source. The total length of the creek is less 
than three miles, and it flows through a deep, narrow ravine in Bald Eagle mount- 
ain. It takes its name from the celebrated Col. John Henry Antes, who was a con- 
spicuous as well as representative man in colonial times. 

The foregoing comprise the principal tributaries of the river in Lycoming county. 
Many other streams of lesser note, but quite important in their commercial and man- 
ufacturing relations, emptying into these main arteries, will receive attention when 
we come to describe the minor civil subdivisions of the county. 


DECLINE OF FRENCH DOMINATION. 


With the victory of Bouquet over the Indians at Bushy Run in 1768, and the 
occupation of Fort Duquesne soon after, began the rapid decline of French domina- 
tion in the northwestern part of the Province. All the available forces on the 
Susquehanna had been withdrawn for the purpose of aiding this western expedition, 
but as the hostile Indians were also called in that direction by the French, the set- 
tlers in the valley suffered no molestation. 

On the way home in 1764, the officers who participated in the expedition held a 
meeting and entered into an agreement to make application for a grant of land on 
the West Branch of the Susquehanna, in consideration of their services, where they 
could found a colony of sufficient strength to resist any further encroachments of 
the enemy. Each member of the compact was to have “a reasonable and commodi- 
ous plantation,” which was to correspond with his rank and subscription. 

Commissioners were appointed to lay their application before the Proprietaries, 
which duty they performed on the 30th of April, 1765. They asked for 40,000 
acres lying on the West Branch of the Susquehanna. The Penns felt kindly dis- 
posed toward the petitioners, because they appreciated their services in saving a 
large portion of the Province from the control of a troublesome enemy, and they 
took their application and at once gave it thoughtful and careful consideration. 

In due time Thomas and Richard Penn decided that they would grant the appli- 
cation, providing they could secure more land from the Indians. Commissioners 
were appointed to hold a treaty with the Six Nations at Fort Stanwix, November 5, 
1768. The treaty was held, and in consideration of $10,000 the Indians conveyed 
another slice of their territory to the Penns on the Susquehanna. The boundary 
line is thus defined in the deed: 2 

Beginning on the north boundary line of the Province to the east side of the east branch of 
the Susquehanna at the place called “ Owegy,” and running with the said boundary line down 
this branch till it came opposite the mouth of a creek, called by the Indians Avwadac (Towanda), 
then across the river, and up said creek on the south side thereof, and along the range of hills 
called Burnett’s Hills by the English, and by the Indians , on the north side of them to 
the head of the creek running into the West Branch, called Téadaghton, and down it to the 
river; then crossing and running up the south side to the forks which lie nearest a place called 
Kittanning, on the Ohio; from thence down the Ohio to the western bounds of the Province; 
thence around the southern boundary to the east of the Alleghenies to the line of the tract pur- 


chased in 1758 by the said Proprietaries, and from thence along the line of a tract purchased in 
1749, around to the place of beginning. 


p 
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INDIAN TRICKERY. 

Mauch trouble grew out of this sale. The Indians had discovered the value set 
on their lands by the whites, and the arts and arguments used by different parties to 
obtain them. They therefore determined to dispose of the coveted land as often as 
a purchaser could be found to pay them their price. Having sold the Susquehanna 
valley in 1754 to the New England people, in 1766 they gave the Christian Indians 
all that part of it from Wyalusing to above Tioga, and in 1768 they sold the same 
tract again to the Proprietaries of Pennsylvania. These Christian Indians, under 
the protection of the Moravians, had founded a town at Wyalusing which was called 
Friedenshutten. This sale resulted finally in its evacuation and the flight of the 
Moravians down Muncy creek to the river, and up that stream to the Great Island, 
thence over the mountains to Ohio. To show the extent of Indian duplicity prac- 
ticed at that time, it may be stated that the sale of these lands was kept a profound 
secret from the Indians of Wyalusing for a time, and they had no intimation of 
what had been done until the 5th of December, when it was told them by a trader. 
They straightway sought to learu the truth, but evasive answers were returned. 
After much parleying, and a correspondence with the Penns, they finally became 
satisfied that the lands had been sold and they at once decided to leave their settle- 
ment, not feeling safe to remain longer among those who had so grossly deceived 
them. 

Owing to the importance of this purchase, and the chicauery resorted to by the 
Indians to deceive interested parties, the boundary line is given. The tract included 
about sixteen miles in width of the Province of New York, from the Delaware to the 
Susquehanna. From the head of Towanda creek along Burnett’s Hills would 
undoubtedly be the range now known as the Elk mountains, and further west Brier 
or Laurel Hill. This is an unbroken range until pierced by the second fork of Pine 
creek, the stream called Tiadaghton. No other stream will answer the description, 
as the head of the main branch of Pine creek is some thirty miles northwest of the 
head of the second fork, which can not be reached by following the range of hills 
mentioned as running from the head of Towanda creek, and crossing the main 
branch of Pine creek one mile below Big Meadows, at the mouth of the third fork, . 
fifty-five miles from the river. From the geography of the country the stream 
described as forming the western boundary of this purchase, on the north side of 
the West Branch, was the stream known as Yarnell's creek, theu down the same to 
the second fork of Pine creek, thence to the river, a distance of fifty-three miles. 
The line then passed up the south side of the river to the Canoe Place, now the cor- 
ner of Clearfield, Cambria, and Indiana counties, and thence to Kittanning. This 
line was run by James Galbraith, by order of Surveyor General Lukens, April 17, 
1768. 

It has always been a question what was meant by ‘‘ Burnett’s Hills.” No expla- 
nation has ever been offered. It is possible that they boresome relation to William 
Burnett, who was Governor of the Province of New York from 1720 to 1728. He 
was a man of great activity and advocated obtaining control of Lake Ontario in 
order to frustrate the project of the French for establishing a chain of forts from 
Canada to Louisiana. For this purpose he began the erection of a trading house at . 
Oswego in the country of the Senecas in 1722, and in 1726, at his own expense, 
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built a fort at the same place for the better protection of the post and traders. He 
had much business with the Indians, and it is barely possible that these hills were 
named after him. 

It is not strange, perhaps, that the Indians deceived the whites by claiming that 
Lycoming creek was what they called Tiadaghton. instead of Pine creek. The 
motive for this is apparent. They wauted the territory between Lycoming and 
Pine creeks for hunting and fishing. It was a wild and mountainous region and 
abounded in game of all kinds. Elk, deer, and bear were plentiful. The streams 
were numerous and filled with fish. Their women and children devoted much of 
their time to fishing in season, while the young men engaged in the chase, and alto- 
gether they managed to secure a good supply of food. This was the principal rea- 
son, perhaps, why the Indians disliked to abandon this portion of their domain 
lying on the north side of the river above Lycoming creek. This fact so tempted 
the eupidity of the Indians that they were induced to tell a deliberate falsehood, 
when the law of self-preservation stared them in the face. Tf the white man lied to 
cheat the Indians, why should not the Indians retaliate by lying also? was the logic 
they employed. The lie resulted in making some lively times, which will be 
described in the proper place. 


MONTOUR’S RESERVE. 


The land having been acquired the Penns granted the application of the officers, 
and on the 3d of February, 1769, it was ordered by the Board of Property that 
“Col. Turbutt Francis and the officers of the First and Second battalions of the 
Pennsylvania Regiment be allowed to take up 24,000 acres, to be divided among 
them in distinct surveys, on the waters of the West Branch of the Susquehanna, to 
be seated with a family for each 300 acres within two years from the time of sur- 
vey, paying five pounds sterling per hundred and one penny sterling per acre.” 
The records show that the officers agreed to the terms, and at a meeting held at 
Fort Augusta in the latter part of February, they appointed Captains Hunter and 
Irvine to accompany William Scull in making the survey of their lands. The work 
of survey was performed, and 6,096 acres set aside for the applicants on the east 
side of the West Branch. The survey included what are now the boroughs of Milton 
and Watsontown, and the town of Dewart. Samuel Maclay reported that he had 
surveyed 8,00) acres in Buffalo valley (now Union county) and John Lukens reported 
that his survey on Bald Eagle creek (now Clinton county) embraced 9,004 acres. 
Very few of the officers settled on the tracts of land assigned them. 

Between the time of the confirmation of the purchase of 1768 and the opening of 
the Land Office, a number of special grants to various individuals for valuable services 
rendered the Proprietary government were made. Among these grants was one to 
Andrew Montour on the 29th of October, 1768. This was perhaps the first made 
within the present territory of Lycoming county, and was located on what is now the 
site of the borough of Montoursville. It took in lands lying on both sides of Loyal- 
sock. According to the survey it contained 880 acres and was called ** Montour’ s 
Reserve.’’ This fine grant took in both the Indian villages of Otstnagy and Otston- 
wakin. The draft shows that Samuel Purviance claimed lands bounding the 
“Reserve”? on the east and north, and James Tilghmau on the west. The south- 


ern boundary was the river. This certificate is appended to the draft: 
4 
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By virtue of an order of survey dated the 29th day of October, 1768, surveyed the 3d day of 
November, 1769. únto Audrew Montour the above described tract of land, situate on Loyalsock 
creek (Stonehauger) and the West Branch of the river Susquehanna, in the county of Berks, 
containing $80 acres and allowance of six per cent. 

Pr Wa. ScuLL. 


Montour did not retain the land very long. Surveyor General Seull in his return 
says that the survey was make January 9, 1770, but a patent was not issued till 
June 17, 1785, the land in the meantime having passed into the hands of other 
parties. The patent was granted to Mary Norris and Peter Zachary Lloyd, and the 
consideration money was £142 is. 9d. The five pounds sterling, reduced to dollars 
and cents, equaled $22.22 per hundred acres, or twenty-two cents for one acre! At 
this rate “ Montour's Reserve” originally cost the purchasers $193.60. Compared 
with the prices prevailing to-day, the reader will see that there has been a vast 
appreciation in valne. There is land lying within the limits of the “ Reserve” to- 
day that could not be purchased for $200 per acre, and lots in the borough would 


reach a much higher rate. 
The following extract from the Land Office records, showing the history of the 
transfer, is of interest to the inhabitants of the borough of Montoursville to-day: 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, $8. 

WHEREAS by Virtue and in Pursuance of an Order of Survey dated the Twenty-ninth 
Day of October, 1768, granted to Andrew Montour, there hath been surveyed a certain Tract of 
Land, Containing Eight hundred and eighty acres and allowance of six per cent. for roads, &c., 
Situate on Loyalsock Creek and the West branch of Susquehanna river. in the County of 
Northumberland, And whereas the said Andrew by the name of Henry Montour by Deed dated 
12th Augt. 1771, Conveyed the same to Robt. Lettes Hooper, who by Deed dated 27th Feb'y, 
1773, conveyed to Jos. Spear, who by Deed dated 9th Dec'r. 1773. conveyed to James Wilson, 
Esq'r, who by Deed dated 26th June, 1777, conveyed to Mary Norris who by Deed dated 27th 
June 1777, conveyed one Moiety thereof to Peter Zachary Lloyd, Esq'r, And the said Mary 
Norris & Peter Zachary Lloyd have paid the Purchase Money at the Rate of Five Pounds 
Sterling, per Hundred Acres. with the Interest thereon due. agreeable to an Act of Assembly, 
passed the ninth Day of April, 1781, entitled “An Act for Establishing a Land Office, &c.” and 
a Supplement thereto. passed the twenty-fifth of June, then next following THESE are there- 
fore to authorize and require you to accept the said Survey into your Office, and to make 
Return thereof into the Office of the Secretary of the Land-Office,’in Order for Confirmation, 
by Patent to the said Mary Norris & Peter Zachary Lloyd, And for so doing, this shall be your 
Warrant. 

IN WITNESS whereof. the Honourable James Irvine, Esquire, Vice President of the 
Supreme Execntive Council, hath hereunto set his Hand, and caused the lesser Seal of the 
said Commonwealth to be affixed the seventeenth Day of June, in the year of our Lord One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Eightyice. 

JOHN LUKENS, Esq. Surveyor General. 

The policy adopted by William Penn in the early history of the Province, was 
to reserve ont of each purchase from the Indians one-tenth of the lands, to be selected 
and laid ont in manors or reserves before the Land Office was opened, for the pur- 
pose of making grants to individuals for special services, which were to be regarded 
as the property of himself and successors until disposed of. This practice was con- 
tinued, with some variations, to the beginning of the Revolution. 


MUNCY MANOR. 


The next warrant, in the order of date, was issued by John Penn, December 25, 
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1768, directing the survey of a tract of land to be called Muncy manor. This fine 
body of land was recommended by Job Chilloway, the friendly Indian and guide, 
and the words, ‘‘Job’s Discovery,’’ were written on the draft. Lying at the mouth 
of Muncy creek, it was considered the most important pomt on the West Branch, on 
account of its fine location, the richness of the soil, and the beauty of the natural 
scenery surrounding it. The river washed its western boundary, whilst a chain of 
mountains shut it im on the east and south. It was also the converging point of 
Indian paths leading east, west, north, and south, and from the earliest times had 
been known as a favorite place of resort by Indian chieftains when seeking repose, 
or for the purpose of counseling with each other regarding the condition of their 
people. The certificate reads : 

By virtue of a warrant dated the 24th day of November, 1768, surveyed the 26th and Xith 
days of December, 1768, for the use of the Honorable the Proprietaries of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania, the above described tract of land situate on the West Branch of Susquehanna River at 
the mouth of Muncy alias Cannassarago alias Ocochpocheny Creek, containing one thousand six 
hundred and fifteen acres with allowances of six per cent. Pr. Wx. ScuLL. 

Returned into the Secretary’s office the 8th of February, 1769. 


JOB CHILLOWAY. 

Job Chilloway, the discoverer of Muncy manor, was a Delaware Indian and a 
faithful friend of the whites in the West Branch valley. He was born at Egg Harbor, 
New Jersey, early in 1737, and in 1759 he was employed as a spy and guide by the 
provincial authorities. He learned to speak English, and having a knowledge of 
several Indian dialects, made himself valuable to the early officers and settlers. Job, 
from long association, preferred to live among the whites. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with this portion of the State, knew all the Indian paths, and frequently 
made long journeys as a messenger and bearer of despatches. His personal descrip- 
tion shows him to have been ‘‘a tall, muscular man, with his ears slit so as to hang 
pendant like a pair of ear rings.” The Moravians exercised a good infiuence over 
him. The hostile Indians did not like him, and when war prevailed they would 
have killed him if he had come in their way. His squaw was named “ Betsy,’’ and 
was quite handsome, but she never took kindly to the whites ; in fact, she did not 
like them, and sought every opportunity to give information to the Indians. Her 
conduct annoyed Job greatly, and it is said he requested his white friends not to be 
communicative with her. She roved about a great deal and finally left him to follow 
the fortunes of her race. 

Job saw much military service before and during the Revolution, and was at the 
battle of Red Bank with Colonel Potter’s regiment. Some interesting anecdotes are 
preserved of him, and one in particular will serve to show his sagacity, as well as 
faithfulness to his white friends. One day, when the times were perilous, he was 
loitering about Antes Fort on the bluff near the mouth of Antes creek, when he dis- 
covered a sentinel leaning against a tree asleep. Quietly slipping behind him he 
reached around the tree, grappled, and held him fast. The sentinel could not see 
who it was and was badly frightened. He struggled to release himself but was 
unable to do so. At last he discovered that it was Job, when he begged him not to 
inform Colonel Antes, as his punishment for such an offense would be serious. Job 
promised that he would not report him, but took occasion to remind him if it had 
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been an enemy that seized him he might have been killed and scalped. * Yes,” 
replied the sentinel, ‘‘I might have been caught by an Indian and killed and 
scalped before I had known who my assailant was.” ‘‘ It was an Indian that caught 
you,” replied Job with a grin, “but you may thank God he was your friend !”” 

This circumstance so amused Job that he would burst into a fit of laughter when- 
ever he thought of it. His frequent outbursts of merriment finally attracted the 
attention of Colonel Antes, and he asked him what was the cause of it, but no persua- 
sion would induce him to tell for a long time. At last he informed the Colonel that 
a serious circumstance had happened to one of his men, but he had pledged his word 
not to tell. But he intimated that he might detect the guilty man by his counte- 
nance when the company was on parade. The Colonel scrutinized the countenances 
of his men sharply when paraded, which caused the guilty man to confess what had 
befallen him. The circumstance, and the manner of its revealment through the sug- 
gestion of the Indian, so amused him that he did not punish the man, but admon- 
ished him not be caught that way again. 

On the restoration of peace Job lingered for a long time in the valley engaged in 
hunting and fishing, when he finally drifted westward and joined the Moravians at 
their settlement in Ohio. Great injustice has been done the memory of this faithful 
Indian by some writers in stating that towards the close of his life he became much 
addicted to strong drink, and finally was found dead in his cabin on Spring creek, 
in what is now Centre county. Rev. Edmund de Schweinitz, in his ‘‘ Life and Times 
of David Zeisberger,’’ (page 629) referring to the deaths of two noted Christian Indi- 
ans near Fort Erie, Canada, thus speaks of Job: ‘‘One was William, or Job Chillo- 
way who died on the 22d of September, 1792. In his youth a special favorite of Sir 
William Johnson, and one of his interpreters, he had joined the mission in 1770, and 
served it for twenty years with ability and faithfulness, especially in negotiations. 
with heathen chiefs.” He was identified with the Moravian mission at Wyalusing 
and took charge ol the houses and property when they abandoned the place in June, 
1772. It was no doubt, when traveling up and down the Wyalusing path, on mis- 
sions to the settlement at Shamokin, that he discovered the fine tract of land with 
the meadow, near the mouth of Muncy creek, and reported the fact to the Penns or 
their agents, which induced them to issue orders to have a manor laid out. 

A few days after the order to survey Muncy manor was issued, another was made, 
on the 31st of January, 1769, to survey 1,000 acres, one-half of which was 
to be located at the mouth of Lycoming creek, and the balance in some other part 
of the Province. As that portion of the survey embraced lands now lying within the 
limits of the city of ‘Williamsport, and as it was the cause of some litigation in after 
years, the orders are quoted in full: 

$ PENNSYLVANIA, ss. 
mt 


e 


BY THE PROPRIETARIES. 


These are to authorize and require you to survey and lay out, or cause to be surveyed and 
laid out for our use, the quantity of one thousand acres of land, viz.: Five hundred acres thereof 
at the mouth of a creek known by the name of Lycoming, and extending thence down aud upon 
tbe river Susquehanna, and the other five hundred acres in any part of the purchase lately made 
at Fort Stanwix of the Six Nations, that shall not interfere with any previous warrant, and to 
make return of the same in our Secretary’s Office; and for the so doing this shall be your suffi 
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cient warrant. Witness, John Penn, Esq., Lieutenant-Governor and Commissioner of Property 
of the said Province, who by virtue of certain powers from said Proprietaries, hath hereunto set 
his hand and caused the seal of the Land Office to be affixed at Philadelphia, this thirty-first 
day of January, one thousand seven hundred and sixty-nine. D 
To John Lukens, Esq., Surveyor-General. 
JOHN PENN. 
To William Scull, Deputy Surveyor: 
Execute this warrant, and make return of survey into my office. A 
JOHN LUKENS, $. G. 
February 3, 1769. 


ORME’S KIRK. 


As the Lycoming creek land, specified in the order, was found to lie a few 
miles west of Andrew Montour’s line, the surveyors on the 20th of March, 1769, 
surveyed 579 acres on the east side of Lycoming creek. The balance was surveyed 
in two tracts elsewhere. These were the last of the reserve surveys in the Province 
of Pennsylvania. 

The Lycoming creek portion of the survey included all the western part of Will- 
iamsport. The order was dated January 31, 1769, and returned May 5, 1770. 
On this survey a patent was issued to Rev. Richard Peters, August 11, 1770, for 
599 acres and called Orme’s Kirk. Peters, who was a great speculator in land, sold 
the same to the famous Col. Turbutt Francis, November 23, 1772. As he was a 
greater land speculator than Peters, he sold the tract to Hawkins Boone, January 
19, 1775. Boone was a descendant of “Squire’’ Boone, of Exeter township, Berks 
eounty, and a brother of the celebrated Daniel Boone, the bold hunter and explorer 
of Kentucky. Hawkins Boone fell in the battie at Fort Freeland. As he died 
intestate Robert Martin, Robert Arthur, and Jean Hardy were appointed to admin- 
ister on his estate. Finding that the personal property was not sufficient to pay the 
debts, they applied to the court at Sunbury for permission to sell enough land to 
pay off the indebtedness. Authority was granted, and on July 2, 1791, they sold 
2874 acres to William Winter for £350, “ lawful money of Pennsylvania,” and gave 
him a deed which was recorded at Sunbury, January 4, 1792, in Deed Book E, 
page 317. 

William Winter was a brother-in-law of Hawkins Boone, his first wife being 
Ann Boone, whom he married in 1747 in the Province of Virginia. She died here 
in 1771, leaving eleven children, four sons and seven daughters. 

The remainder of the 599 acres constituted what was afterwards known as the 
Amariah Sutton farm, and after undergoing more changes of ownership, finally 
became the property of Hon. R. J. C. Walker. 
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CHAPTER TU 


OPENING OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


FORM OF AN APPLICATION—EXCITEMENT AND RUSH FOR Lanps—THE LOTTERY SYSTEM TRIED 
—TROUBLE WITH THE IXDIANS—PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR—OLD SURVEYS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS NEAR Mtncyr—Lawstir BETWEEN JOHN PENN AND SAMUEL WALLIS— 
JOSEPH GaLLoway’s LEGAL OPIXSION— FIRST DWELLING Houses—PENN DEFEATS WAL- 
Lis IN Court—Mtncy MANOR DIVIDED INTO FIVE Tracts AND THE LAND ORDERED 
TO BE SOLD. 


HE custom of making special grants of land to individuals and selecting choice 
tracts for the personal benefit of the Proprietaries having been abandoned, a 
new order of business was adopted. This was done for the purpose of giving all a 
chance to apply for lands. It was high time this policy was adopted. Too much 
favoritism had been shown and too much bad feeling engendered thereby for the 
prosperity of the Province. Certain individuals, whose opportunities enabled them 
to be better informed than others, took advantage of their position to acquire lands 
for speculative purposes. The seat of the provincial government was the headquar- 
ters of this class, and the history of land speculation does not show a more grasping 
set than those who existed during the seventh decade of the eighteenth century; 
and nowhere were their operations conducted with more vigor, or on a larger scale, 
than in this valley and the entire northwestern part of Pennsylvania. 
It having been decided to open the Land Office for the reception of applications, 
the following official announcement was made: 


The Land Office will be opened on the 3d day of April next, at 10 o’clock in the morning, 
to receive applications from all persons inclinable to take up lands in the New Purchase, upon 
terms of five pounds Sterling per hundred acres, and one penny per acre per annum quit-rent. 
No person will be allowed to take up more than three hundred acres, without a special license 
from the Proprietaries or Governor. The surveys upon all applications are to be made and re- 
turned within six months, and the whole purchase money paid at one payment, and patent 
taken out within twelve months from the date of the application, with interest and quit-rent 
from six months after the application. If there be a failure on the side of the party applying, 
in either proving his survey and return to be made, or in paying the purchase money and 
obtaining the patent. the application and survey will be utterly void, and the Proprietaries will 
be at liberty to dispose of the land to any other person whatever. Andas these terms will be 
strictly adhered to by the Proprietaries, all persons are hereby warned and cautioned not to 
apply for more land than they will be able to pay for in the time hereby given for that pur- 
pose. 


By order of the Governor. 
JAMES TILGHMAN, 


Secretary of the Land Office. 
Philadelphia Land Office, February 23, 1769. 


The conditions were stringent and showed the avaricious disposition of the Gov- 
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ernor. But their severity did not lessen the number of applicants. The land fever 
had broken out with great violence a year before the proclamation was issued, and 
scores of adventurers had flocked up the river as far as Bald Eagle creek, and many 
of them had marked trees or driven stakes to indicate where they proposed to take 
upland. It was a knowledge of this fact, perhaps, that induced the Governor to be 
so severe in the terms, thinking that many who were unable to meet the requirements 
of the contract might be prevented from entering the contest. But it made little 
difference. Many squatted upon their selections and ran the risk of being attacked 
by the savages, or of losing their time and what rude improvements they might 
make. 

The report had gone abroad through the lower part of the Province, and into 
New Jersey, that the “New Purchase,” as that portion of the valley above Lycom- 
ing creek was called, was unsurpassed in beauty and fertility, and many yearned to 
occupy it. ‘The same feeling prevailed with reference to Muncy valley. 


LAND LOTTERY, 


Books were opened atthe Land Office in which every application was numbered 
and entered, giving the name of the party and a description of the tract, by noting 
some boundary or distinguishing mark to enable the surveyors to begin. The price 
fixed was at the rate of twenty-two cents per acre, with one cent for quit rent. Those 
desiring to secure more than the allowance (three hundred acres) to each person 
found a way to avoid this restriction by employing others to secure lands and then 
transfer their warrants to them in consideration of “five shillings.” It being under- 
stood that several applications were likely to be made for the same tract, a new diffi- 
eulty confronted the officers of the Land Office. How to reconcile the applicants, or 
establish a degree of priority, was a serious question. Without some rule to guard 
against conflicts of this kind, great dissatisfaction would arise. Finally it was decided 
to dispose of the applications by lottery. Wherever there was found to be more 
than one party applying for a tract of land, the names were written on slips, placed 
in a box, and drawn therefrom. The first ticket drawn would entitle the party whose 
name was written on it to the land, when it was numbered and entered. This plan, 
it was thought, would prove more satisfactory, as there could be no partiality in 
awarding the application. It was tried, but not followed very long, because it had 
the effect of lessening the number of applicants for one tract; or they agreed among 
themselves not to oppose each other. 

The official form of an application for land was worded as follows: 

No. 1085. 

GEORGE GRANT hath made application for three hundred acres of land, on the north side 
of the West Branch of Susquehanna, joining and above the Honorable Proprietor’s land at 


Muncy creek, including Wolf run. 
Dated at Philadelphia, this 3d day of April, 1769. 


To William Scull, Deputy Surveyor: You are to survey the land mentioned in this appli- 
cation, and make return thereof into the Surveyor-General's office within six months from the 
above date; and thereof fail not. 

JOHN LuKens, S. G. 

Instructions were also issued by the surveyor general, John Lukens, to the 
deputy in whose district the tract was to be surveyed, and they accompanied the 
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application. Four deputy surveyors were appointed for field work. ‘Their names 
were: William Gray, for the southeastern part of the purchase; Charles Stewart, 
for the district lying up the North Branch; William Seull, for the north side of the 
West Branch above Chillisquaque creek, and Charles Lukens, for the south side, 
bounded on the south by the treaty line of 1754. His district also extended to the 
head waters of Bald Eagle creek, and embraced the valleys of Nittany, Nippenose, 
Sugar, White Deer Hole, and the upper part of Buffalo valley. 


THE NEW PURCHASE. 


When the Land Office opened on the 3d of April, 1769, there was a great rush of 
applicants and excitement ran high. On the first day 2,782 applications were 
received, and instructions were issued to the deputy surveyors to run the lines for 
the claimants. These claims, it will be understood, were for lands lying in the 
territory secured by the terms of the treaty of 1768, and known as the “New Pur- 
chase,” because it was the last made from the Indians. The Proprietaries, as well 
as the claimants, supposed Pine creek was the line on the north side of the river, 
beyond which they must not go. But they were disappointed. The Indians 
claimed that Lycoming was the creek known to them as Tiadaghton, and was the 
treaty line mentioned in the deed; consequently all the lands lying west of Lyco- 
ming belonged to them. They vigorously asserted their claim, and gave notice that 
if settlers went beyond the line (Lycoming) it was at their peril. The Proprieta- 
ries declared that Pine creek (Tiadaghton) was the line, and if it was not they had 
been misinformed or deceived. The Indians were so firm that the Proprietaries 
were forced to instruct their surveyors to keep off the disputed territory. This dis- 
pute caused much ill feeling which lasted for sixteen years, or until the last 
treaty was made in 1784, which took all the lands in the State to which the Indians 
laid claim. 

The settlers on this disputed territory were recognized as “ squatters; but, un- 
deterred by Indian threats aud the warnings of the Proprietary government, they 
remained on their claims and clamored for the surveyors to come and run their 
lines. This they could not do in the face of positive orders to the contrary. 
The interim of sixteen years was, therefore, a period fraught with fear, un- 
certainty, and bad blood, which resulted in many lawless and desperate acts. 

On account of the alarming state of affairs the Governor felt it to be his duty to 
issue a proclamation stating that ““several ill disposed persons, in disobedience to 
His Majesty’s express orders, and in direct violation of the laws,” had ‘‘ presumed 
to seat themselves upon lands within the limits of this Province not as yet purchased 
from the Indians.” And as the making of “such settlements doth greatly irritate 
the Indians, and may be productive of dangerous and fatal consequences to the 
peace and safety of His Majesty’s good subjects,” the Governor called attention to 
an act of Assembly “passed for the purpose of preventing persons from settling 
upon lands not purchased of the Indians,’’ and drew their attention to the fact that 
a violation thereof imposed a fine of £500 and twelve months’ imprisonment. 

The Governor concluded his proclamation by ordering all squatters to ‘‘imme- 
diately evacuate their illegal settlements, on pain of being prosecuted with the 
utmost rigor of the law.” And he strictly enjoined “all magistrates, sheriffs, and 
other peace officers ” to ‘‘ carry the law into strict execution.” 


cc 
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The stringent language of the proclamation did not in the least frighten the 
squatters west of Lycoming creek, or deter others from entering the territory to 
take up land. We are not informed whether any arrests were made, but the pre- 
sumption is that the setters were not molested by “ His Majesty’s ” officers. Their 
sympathies were with the settlers, and as all believed the Indian had “no 
rights that white men were bound to respect,” it would have been hard to enforce 
the law. 

The applicants were clamoring to have their surveys made so that they could 
occupy their tracts. In William Scull’s district we find the surveyors at work on 
Muncy creek in the vicinity of where Hughesville now stands. July 1st they were 
in Black Hole bottom, and on the 4th, 5th, and 6th, in Nippenose. The first survey 
in Black Hole was made on the application of Elizabeth Brown, numbered 44, and 
took in the mouth of the creek. It was made, July 4, 1769, but independence had 
not then been thought of. The name probably should be Eleanor, wife of 
Matthew Brown. They were amoug the earliest settlers. 

Applications for land were granted until the 31st of August, 1769, when it was 
found that they amounted to 4,000. As nine-tenths of these applications were for 
land lying in the West Branch valley, the reader will readily see what a rush there 
was. Itis probable that surveys were not made on half the applications; and it is 
also probable that four and five applications were sometimes made for the same 
tract. The Land Office in some instances ignored their lottery plan and considered 
priority of claim, and the first applicant generally succeeded in securing the grant. 
Many applications, too, were surveyed on other tracts, several of which lay opposite 
Jersey Shore in Nippenose bottom. The surveyors generally found a tract to fit the 
application. An application cost one dollar for office fees, and a small sum had to 
be paid to the guide or explorer. Such persons were expert woodsmen and gener- 
erally knew where the best land was located. 

Hawkins Boone, like his noted brother Daniel, was a leading woodsman and 
explorer. His calling enabled him to familiarize himself with the country, and he 
became valuableas a guide. His journeys extended as far as Bald Eagle, and Nittany, 
and other valleys, and he visited the cabin of the chief, Bald Eagle, near Milesburg. 
It was known among the explorers and surveyors as “The Nest,” and was a noted 
landmark. In many eases the tracts were located by means of letters cut on trees 
standing in a particular place, or by other signs,*such as streams, deer licks, and 
rocks, or whatever the explorers could select asa distinguishing mark. Many selec- 
tions were not found for years afterwards, as the Indians forced the settlers to leave 
before the surveyors had completed their work; and some, on account of the deaths 
of the applicants, were not surveyed in their names at all. 

In an old paper found among the effects of Samuel Wallis, covered with drafts 
of early surveys on Lycoming creek, it is shown that “H. and J. Thompson ”” 
claimed the applications which had been filed by John James and Richard Cantwell 
in April, 1769. The cabins of the Thompsons are indicated on the draft, as well as 
the Indian village known among the early settlers as Eeltown. A number of other 
tracts are noted, and the route of the Sheshequin path is indicated by a dotted line. 
These old drafts are curious relics and carry us back to the period when all this por- 
tion of the country about Williamsport was a wild, with nothing but the rude cabins 
of a few pioneers scattered about. 
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THE OLDEST CLAIM. 


The oldest improvement of which we have any evidence of having been made 
within the present limits of Lycoming county was on Muncy creek, a short distance 
above its mouth. An old paper belonging to the Wallis collection shows that Den- 
nis Mullin as early as 1760 “had taken up 300 acres adjoining James Alexander, 
and about two miles southwestward of. land claimed by Charles Moore.’’ No other 
evidences of older claims in this section are known to be in existence by the writer. 
There may have been others, but it is doubtful. This was nearly nine years before 
the opening of the Land Office and nearly three years before the battle was fought 
with the Indians in Muncy Hills. These parties must have been early adventurers 
from Cumberland county, as it will be remembered that some of those accompany- 
ing the expeditions up the river for the alleged purpose of punishing the Indians 
said they were looking for places to take up land and setile. 

There seems to have been some dispute about the tract taken up by Dennis 
Mullin, judging from this affidavit, which was found among the Wallis papers: 

The 14th day of December, 1765, came before me, John Rannells, Esq., one of his Majesty’s 
justices of the peace for the county of Cumberland, in the Province of Pennsylvania, Moses 
Harlan, and qualified according to law that the improvement on the above located land consists 
of about four acres of cleared land, about half fenced, and further this deponent saith not. 

[Signed] Moses HARLAN. 

A note below the signature says: “Improved in the year 1760!” James 
Tilghman, secretary of the Land Office, then appends the following certificate : 

In testimony that the above is a true copy of the original location, and of the affidavit 
thereunder written, ou which a warrant was granted the 1st of August, 1766, to Dennis Mullin, 
I have hereunto set my hand and seal of the Land Office of Pennsylvania this 12th day of 
March, 1772. 

This is conclusive that the improvement was made at that day, or over seven 
years before Andrew Montour was granted his ‘‘ Reserve” at Montoursville, and 
nearly eight before the manor of Muncy was surveyed and set apart for John Penn. 

It appears from the original deeds, still in existence, of Robert Roberts, James 
Alexander, Charles Moore, and Bowyer Brooks, who had taken up tracts adjoining 
Dennis Mullin, that they all conveyed their claims to Samuel Wallis “in considera- 
tion of five shillings lawful money of the Province.” The surveys were made in 
August, September, and October, 1766. Roberts conveyed 313 acres, Brooks 217, 
Moore 213, and Alexander 232. These surveys were not made by authority of 
Penn, as the Land Office was not opened until several years afterwards, and surveyors 
appointed. The question arises: Who authorized these surveys and who did the 
work? The claimants were squatters without authority of law, and assumed all risks 
of retaining their scalps and getting any remuneration for their claims and labor. 


UNKNOWN SURVEYS. 


Litigation grew out of these early surveys on Muncy creek, and as subsequent 
law suits showed a complicated state of affairs, it is almost impossible at this day 
to get at all the facts. Jonathan Lodge leaves a paper saying that fh the summer 
of 1769 he was employed as a deputy surveyor by William Seull, who sent him to 
Muncy creek, above and adjoining the manor, and in the neighborhood, to make 
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surveys for Robert Guy, John Mourer, Thomas Seaman, James Robb, William 
Foulk, Mr. Campbell, and others, who were with him, in pursuance of orders from 
the Land Office, dated the 3d of April, 1769. After arriving on the ground he was 
met by Samuel Harris (June 16th), who informed him that there were older rights 
to these lands, and forbid him making surveys. Lodge paid no attention to him at 
first and proceeded to survey, when he soon found a tree marked as a corner, 
“ which,” to use his words, *‘ appeared to be old marks, on the bank of Wolf run.” 
He called the attention of those with him to the marks and they expressed surprise. 
In a short time he found other marks which proved clearly that surveyors had been 
there before him. He then proceeded to the camp of Harris and informed him what 
they had discovered. Harris told him that the blazed tree was the corner of an old 
survey, and that he could show all the corners if he would accompany him. Lodge 
does not say what he did, but it is inferred that he ceased surveying. Harris was a 
historic character. He was the son of the first John Harris, of Harris’s Ferry (now 
Harrisburg) where he was born, May 4,1733. He was an early settler on the 
West Branch and lived for along time at Loyalsock. He took an active part in 
affairs. In after years he removed to Cayuga Lake, New York, where he died, 
October 19, 1825. At Bridgeport, on the shore of the lake, a monument was erected 
to his memory. 

There are a number of old drafts of Muncy manor in existence drawn for the 
purpose of showing how the lines of these disputed tracts overlapped the manor lines. 

As the dispute between Wallis and the Proprietary government regarding the 
legality of these surveys grew warmer, the question was fiually submitted to Joseph 
Galloway, Esq., a distinguished lawyer of Philadelphia, for his opinion. Wallis had 
purchased the tracts of land in good faith and he insisted upon having the property. 
These surveys took in fully one-half of the Manor, which was surveyed later, and as 
the land was valuable, Penn was loath to let it slip out of his hands. Galloway, after 
a careful examination, submitted a written opinion, a copy of which is still in exist- 
ence. It reads as follows: 

The Land Office at Philadelphia did at different times issue warrants and orders of survey 
to sundry persons for locating and taking up a quantity of vacant land in the county of Cum- 
berland, and Province of Pennsylvania, to wit: 

1. Warrant to Dennis Mullin for 500 acres, dated the 1st day of August, 1766, and situate 
adjoining James Alexander, and about two miles southward of land claimed by Charles Moore, 
in Cumberland county. 

2. Order to James Alexander, same date, for 300 acres situate adjoining land of Dennis 
Mullin, and land of Robert Roberts on the west, and vacant land on the north and southward. 

3. Order to Robert Roberts, same date, for 300 acres situate and adjoining land of James 
Alexander on the eastward, and westward by land of Bowyer Brooks, and northward by vacant 
land. 

4. Order to Bowyer Brooks, same day, for 300 acres, situate adjoining land of Robert 
Roberts on the east, and by vacant land southward, northward, and westward. 

5. Order to Robert Whitehead, dated March 17, 1767, for 200 acres, situate and adjoining 
land surveyed for Bowyer Brooks, northerly, barrens west, and by a large piney hill south and 
east. 

All of which warrants and orders of survey were purchased from the different grantees by 
Samuel Wallis, as will appear by their deeds of conveyance regularly executed, etc. On the 
26th day of October, 1767, and on the 25th day of May, 1768, regular surveys were made in pur- 
suance of the Proprietary warrants and orders upon vacant, unappropriated land, and unpur- 
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chased of the Indians by the Proprietaries’ regular commissioned deputy surveyor, or by some 
person employed by him as a deputy, which surveys were certified and returned into the sur- 
veyor geueral's office by the said commissioned deputy; and it since appears that they contain 
withiu their butts and boundaries a considerable quantity of overplus land. 

On the 25th day of September, 1768, and on the 12th day of April, 1770, Samuel Wallis 
obtained the Proprietaries’ patents for all the lauds so surveyed and returned. Immediately after 
the grand Indian purchase was concluded in November, 1768, the Proprietaries’ officers laid out 
a manor, now called the Muucy manor, which interfered with a part of the foregoing patents, 
and such part of these patents as the manor did not interfere with, the Proprietary’s officers 
granted away upon commou orders iu what was called the land lottery on the 3d day of April 
following, to different people, who have since obtained surveys and returns, so as to cover the 
whole of the land so patented by Samuel Wallis. The Proprietary's officer’s now contest the legal- 
ity of Samuel Wallis's title, and urge the following reasons, to wit: 

1. That a title to land obtained before it was purchased of the Indians can not be valid in 
law, because it is contrary to their common mode of granting. 

2. That they (the superior officers) were deceived, or rather not made acquainted with the 
true situatiou of the land, but that the returus of survey were blind and vague, and did not suffi- 
ciently describe the place on which they were laid. 

3. That the surveys contain a considerable quantity of overplus land. 

As to any particular, fixed mode of granting away the Proprietaries’ lands has been gener- 
ally understood not to exist, but that their order was as often altered as it suited their own pur- 
poses, and that the granting of lands unpurchased of the Indians is well known to bave been 
frequently done by them. That if the Proprietary's superior officers were deceived, the decep- 
tion was from their own inferior officers, and not from Samuel Wallis, who, in the obtaining of 
these lands, did in every respect pursue the common method of negotiating business through 
each of the respective offices. And as to overplus land, Samuel Wallis can prove that be did 
as soon as he was made acquainted with it, offer to the Proprietaries’ receiver genera] to pay 
him for any overplus which his surveys might contain. 

The question then is, whether or not the Proprietaries, by their commissioners of property, 
have a right to grant lands that are unpurchased of the Indians, and when so granted by letters 
patent, are they valid in law? or whether they have a right to vacate Samuel Wallis's patents on 
what is now called the Muncy manor, by reason of their containing overplus land, when it does 
not appear that he was privy to, or coucerned in any deception or fraud intended against the 
Proprietaries in obtaining the lands? 

Upon the facts above stated I am of opinion, in answer to the first question, that under the 
royal grant, the Proprietaries have good right to grant patents for land not purchased of the 
Indians, and that there is no law depriving them of that right. Of course the above mentioned 
patents must be valid. And as to the second question, I apprehend the surveys containing a 
quantity of overplus land are not a sufficient reason for vacating the patent, there being no fraud 
in the purchase in obtaining such overplus, and more especially as be has offered to satisfy the 
Proprietaries for it. 

JOSEPH GALLOWAY. 

March 21, 1771. 

FIRST DWELLING HOUSES, 


Under date of December 14, 1765, Moses Harlan made an affidavit before John 
Rannells, a justice of the peace for Cumberland county, that in 1761 the improve- 
ment on Bowyer Brooks's tract consisted of ‘“ about four acres of cleared, half-fenced 
land;” that the improvements on the tract of Robert Roberts, made the same year, 
consisted of ‘‘about three acres cleared, with a dwelling house,’’ and that there were 
“about four acres cleared and a small dwelling house ’’ on the James Alexander tract. 
These houses, although rude log cabins, were undoubtedly the jirst dwellings erected 
in what is now the territory of Lycoming county. This was one hundred and thirty- 
one years ago, and as they stood upon Muncy manor, to the borough of Muncy belongs 
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the credit of having the first habitations erected by the hands of white men upon her 
site! There is no proof in existence to show any older improvements. 

In the warrant to Dennis Mullin, dated August 1, 1766, and signed by John 
Penn, these words occur: “Provided the land does not lie in or interfere with our 
manor of Lowther.” From this it appears that it was contemplated at one time to 
call it by another name than Muncy manor. Possibly it was intended to name it 
after Sir John Lowther Johnston, who was a son of Sir George Johnston, the eldest 
brother of William Johnston, who married into the Pulteney family and became 
known thereafter as Sir William Pulteney. 


WALLIS AND PENN GO TO LAW. 


Wallis was not satisfied with the opinion of Mr. Galloway regarding the validity 
of the title to the lands in question. A careful reading will show that it leaned in 
favor of Penn; but as he was willing to pay damages, as no fraud was intended, and 
the transactions were made in good faith, the attorney concluded that the original 
patents were valid. This dispute retarded the work of making further improve- 
ments on these lands, and little was done until it was settled. As Wallis refused 
to give up his claims a suit in ejectment was brought against him, in which the 
lessees of John Penn were made plaintiffs. Before trial, however, an effort was 
made, presumably by Penn, to amicably settle the dispute by selecting viewers to 
meet at Fort Augusta in October, 1772, aud proceed to examine the lands and the 
lines. Sheriff Nagle, of Berks county, had selected the jurymen, and several had 
started for the place of rendezvous, when word was received from the secretary of 
the Land Office, that owing to the illness of Mr. Wallis in Philadelphia, it had been 
decided not to go on with theview. The sheriff dispatched an express to overhaul 
those viewers who had started and notify them to turn back. And, he remarks in 
one of his letters, they were very glad to get rid of making the journey. 

From the papers it appears that an amicable settlement was not effected, and 
the suit came to trial in the provincial court sitting at Reading on the 7th of April, 
1773. A few of the subpcenas for jurymen are still preserved, which show the 
date set for the trial. Joseph Reed, Esq., attorney for Wallis, and Edward Biddle, 
Esq., appeared for John Penn. 

One of the most curious papers in connection with this great lawsuit is still in 
existence. It contains the names of the panel of forty-eight jurors drawn for that 
court, from which the jury was to be selected, with remarks opposite each name set- 
ting forth the character and standing of the man, and his qualification to serve as a 
juryman, It is evidently in the handwriting of Mr. Wallis; is clear, distinct, and 
business-like, and evidently was prepared as a guide for his attorney in challenging 
when the names were called. It shows that no more confidence was reposed in jury- 
men at that early day than now; or rather, that the juror who could be tampered 
with existed at that time as well as the present. In this list the name of Abraham 
Lincoln appears with the remark that he is “illiterate and apt to be influenced by 
the pleadings of lawyers.” This Lincoln was an ancestor of the illustrious Presi- 
dent. - 

The suit went on and Wallis lost. Penn then issued an order to divide the manor 
into five tracts and sell them, which was done. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SAMUEL WALLIS, THE LAND KING. 


His Vast LANDED OPERATIONS AND REMARKABLE Hıstory— Tue House He BUILT IN 
1769 STILL Sravoina—His Muncy Farms AnD Tuerr Extesr—How He Was RUINED 
BY JAMES WILSON, A SIGNER OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE—WALLIS DIES OF 
YELLOW FEVER AND His IMMENSE ESTATE IS SOLD BY THE SHERIFF—THE PLANTATION 
Now Known as Haws Farms—His WIDOW AND FAMILY, AND WHAT BECAME OF THEM. 


HE most active, energetic, ambitious, persistent, and untiring land speculator 

. who ever lived in Lycoming county was Samuel Wallis. His energy was mar- 
velous, and his desire to acquire land became a mania, which followed him to the 
close of his life. 

He came here as a surveyor in 1768, and noting the richness and beauty of the 
lands of Muncy valley, at once entered upon a wild career of land speculation. He 
was of Quaker origin, born in Harford county, Maryland, about 1730. Little is 
known of his parentage. He received a good education and inherited a large fortune. 
Early in life he showed that he possessed a talent for business, and was active and 
untiring in whatever he undertook. Among other branches of trade in which he 
engaged when quite a young man was that of a shipping merchant in Philadelphia. 
This was before the Revolution. He studied surveying with a view to following that 
profession, his keen business faculties pointing out to him that much work of this 
kind would be required in a.new country. We first hear of him with the surveyors 
on the Juniata as far up as Frankstown early as 1768, then on the Indian path lead- 
ing from that place to the Great Island in the West Branch. This was the year of 
the “ New Purchase,” and he hurried here to take advantage of whatever opportuni- 
ties offered for speculation in land. Descending the river and noting the country, 
his business instinct told him that the magnificent valley of Muncy was the place to 
halt and begin operations. 


“MUNCY FARMS.” 


Having taken up all the land that he could in his own name, his next course was 
to get others to secure land in their names and then transfer it to him by deed in 
consideration of ‘‘five shillings.” By this means he acquired thousands of acres. 
His famous plantation known as “ Muncy Farms,” figures more in history than 
the balance of his vast landed possessions. Old records show that the original 
warrants for these tracts were in the name of John Jarvis, Jr., and they were first 
known as the ‘‘ Jarvis tracts.” The place selected for his seat was near what is now 
known as Hartley Hall, at the junction of the Williamsport and North Branch, and 
Philadelphia and Reading railroads, three miles west of the borough of Muncy and 
ten miles east of Williamsport. He acquired tract after tract until his plantation 
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numbered 7,000 acres in one body. Here he commenced the erection of a 
stone house early in 1769, which is still standing. It is without doubt the oldest 
house in the country to-day and is a noted landmark. One or two houses were built 
two or three years earlier, but they long since disappeared. This one still 
remains and is the last link that connects the troublous times of early colonial days 
with the present period of thrift and prosperity. It was built on high ground onan 
arm of the river, which encloses a large island, near the mouth of Carpenter's run. 
‘The location was well chosen. A few hundred yards north of the house Fort Muncy 
was afterwards erected and became a rallying point for the settlers. : 

With the possession of such a splendid estate as the Muncy Farms, most men 
would have been content. But not so with Samuel Wallis. His ambition knew no 
bounds. He was so deeply imbued with the speculative fever, that he constantly 
thirsted for the acquisition of more land and was ever on the alert to make purchases. 
Tract after tract was mortgaged to raise money to buy more. 

There is among his papers an ancient draft showing the outlines of a tract of 
5,900 aeres, which took in the ground on which the borough of Jersey Shore is 
built, and the surrounding country. The draft shows the winding course of the river 
from the mouth of Larry’s creek to Pine creek, and included Long Island. As it is 
a historic document of more than ordinary interest’ at this time, showing to whom 
the land was originally granted, the description of the survey, written upon the 
back, is eopied as follows: 

Surveyed the fith & 1Sth Days of June in 1773, for Samuel Wallis, in Pursuance of 
Eighteen orders of survey Dated the 3d Day of April 1569 & granted to the following persons, 
viz: One order No. 1573 granted to Samuel Nicholas & one other order No. 1558 granted to 
Samuel Nicholas. One Order No. 1701 granted to Thomas Bonual. One order No. 327 granted 
to Joseph Couperthwait. One order No. 464 granted to William Wilson. One order No. 592 
granted to John Sprogle. One order No. 318 granted to Thos Morgan. One order No. 118 
granted to Richard Setteford. One order No. 1147 granted to John Cummings. One order 
No. 1373 grated to Samuel Taylor. One order No. 2231 granted to Joseph Knight. One order 
No. 107 granted to William Porter. One order No. 807 granted to Joseph Paul. One order 
No. 2127 granted to Henry Paul, Junr. One order No. 724 granted to Joseph Hill. One order 
No. 608 granted to Isaac Cathrall. One order No. 1516 granted to Benjamin Cathrall & one 
order No. 1558 granted to Peter Young. 

Beginning at a marked Elm standing on the North side of the West Branch of Susque- 
hanna above and to the mouth of Larry’s Creek & Turning thence N. 45° E. 400 p. thence N. 
6 7 W. 310 p. thence S. 77 W. 765 p. thence S. 51 W. 700 p. to Pine Creek thence Down the said 
ereek by the several courses thereof to the mouth thereof, thence down the northerly side of 
the West Branch of the River Susquehanna by the several courses thereof to the place of 
beginning at the mouth of Larry's Creek containing & laid out for five Thousand Nine 
Hundred acres with Allowance of six acres p cent for Roads and Highways. 

The description of this large and early survey is signed: “John Lukens, Esq., 
Surveyor General, by order and direction of Jesse Lukens, per Samuel Harris.” 

The draft shows the river and Pine creek along the two sides of the survey; the 
large island in Pine creek, the almost obliterated island in the river at the mouth of 
Pine creek, and the Long Island opposite Jersey Shore, as well as the month of 
Aughanbaugh’s run, a stream which is now but a mere rivulet, “Nepenosis”” 
creek, and Larry's creek. i 

The names of a few of the original holders will be recognized, because some of 
their descendants yet live in this county. But the majority are strangers. They 
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took up the land for speculative purposes and soon disposed of it according to the 
custom of the times. 


KILLED FOR A BEAR. 


Another curious paper, in the form of an affidavit, recites the circumstances of 
a hunting aceideut which occurred on the 19th of September, 1769. John Dallam, 
of Baltimore county, Maryland, the affiant, states that’ on the previous evening 
Samuel Wallis, Joseph Jacob Wallis, John Farmer, William Beaver, and a negro 
mau, met at the house of Samuel Wallis, when John Farmer and John Dallam 
agreed to go in search of bears on Muney creek early in the morning of the 19th. 
Joseph Jacob Wallis and William Beaver also made preparations to go along. It 
was agreed which way each party would travel, so that they might not, shoot each 
other before it was daylight. Farmer and Dallam decided to go to Muney creek, 
while Joseph Jacob Wallis said he would go up the run above the house, and Beaver 
said he would follow on another run close by. Dallam then said to Beaver: “So 
you have aimed to have a chance at Selim,” (meaning a buck they saw at the head 
of the run the day before,) upon which Beaver answered ‘‘yes,’’ and so they 
parted, leaving Beaver with the rest of the party. Farmer and Dallam parted in 
the woods and were gone several hours. When Dallam returned about 10 o'elock, 
he was met at the door by Samuel Wallis, who appeared to be greatly agitated, and 
on being asked what the trouble was, he replied that William Beaver had been shot 
by Joseph Jacob Wallis in mistake for a bear! Dallam then went inside the house, 
where he saw the dead body of Beaver, which had been brought in from the woods. 
Wallis declared that, although it was an accident, he could not get over it as long as 
he lived. 

Beaver's body was decently interred that afternoon. Who he was, or whence he 
came, is unknown. The affidavit was made and sworn to for the purpose of showing 
how the man came to his death, though it does not say that affiant witnessed the 
killing. His place of burial is supposed to have been in what is now Hall’s ceme- 
tery, and very likely he was among the first, if not the first man, buried there. 

Joseph Jacob Wallis was a half-brother of Samuel Wallis. He married a daugh 
ter of John Lukens, surveyor general, and they had a son who was named John 
Lukens Wallis. He was the first white male child born west of Muncy Hills in 
1773. He grew to manhood and married Mary Cooke, a daughter of Col. Jacob 
Cooke, a distinguished patriot of the Revolution. John Lukens Wallis was one of 
the heirs vf John Lukens, and was cut off in his will by the word ‘‘ propitious.” 
There were seven heirs and the estate, which was large, was to be divided among 
thèm at the most “propitious”? time, but it never came in their lifetimes. John 
Lukens Wallis was a great lover of the chase and made ‘‘a happy hunting ground 
of this earth.” He died, July 27, 1863, and lacked but four months and three days 
of being ninety years old. His remains lie in the cemetery at Hughesville. 

One point settled by the affidavit is that the Wallis house was built in 1769, for 
Dallam says that on the 18th of September of that year they, (meaning the party,) 
were ‘‘at the house of Samuel Wallis,’ and made arrangements to go on the hunt. 

Another is that colored men were here at that early day, for mention is made of 
a “negro man” being at the Wallis residence when the hunting party was organ- 
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ized. This man probably was a slave, for Wallis had several on his great planta- 
tion. An old receipt found among his papers shows that on April 23, 1778, he 
purchased ‘‘ Mary,’ a “negro woman,” from George Catto, for “one hundred and 
twenty pounds current money of Maryland.’’ In the receipt Catto states that Mary 
left him and “went to Philadelphia with the British army in September.” 


WALLIS’S ‘MARRIAGE. 
, 


When Samuel Wallis purchased the Muncy Farms and built his stone house, he 
was a single man, for on the 1st of March, 1770, he married Miss Lydia Hollings- 
worth, of Philadelphia, and brought her to his house on the Susquehanna. It was a 
wild region at that time for a bride. But she seems to have been a practical woman, 
possessed of good sense, and soon adapted herself to the new situation. Their 
home became a haven of rest for weary travelers; and there they continued to reside, 
with only occasional interruptions during the Indian troubles, almost to the close of 
the century, and dispensed a liberal and elegant hospitality for the rude times in 
which they lived. Mr. Wallis early became a leading man in the valley. On the 
24th of January, 1776, he was appointed captain of the Sixth company of the Sec- 
ond battalion of the Northumberland County Associated Militia, James Potter, 
colonel, for the protection of the frontier. He represented his county in the Assem- 
bly in 1776, which met at that time in Philadelphia. He also filled many minor 
offices. 

His life was one of great activity. He was constantly expanding his land oper- 
ations, and never seemed to despair of meeting his heavy obligations, notwithstand- 
ing many men would have sunk under the weight which pressed upon him. So vast 
was his business, and so great his speculations, that at one time he owned or con- 
trolled nearly every acre of ground lying along the river—except a few small 
tracts—from Muncy creek to Pine creek, including the Susquehanna bottom, besides 
thousands of acres in other portions of the State. His name was known far and 
wide, and he was looked upon as the land king of the State. 

In 1774 Samuel Wallis and Joseph Jacob Wallis, his half brother, entered into 
an agreement to engage jointly in farming and stock raising on the Muncy 
plantation. The article shows that the partnership was to last for eleven years, 
beginning on the Ist of January, 1774. All the ‘‘servants,’’ stock, farming uten- 
sils, etc., which were on the farm were to be valued at their original cost, and an 
estimate of the value of the crops was also to be made. Joseph Jacob Wallis, 
“ the party of the other part,” was to pay one-half of the full amount of the valua- 
tion, “estimate and original costs of the servants, stock, ete.” Each of the said par- 
ties were to have equal privilege and share of the dwelling house for their families, 
and all costs and expenses which might arise in the “purchase of servants,” stock, 
and other incidental charges necessary for conducting the farm were to be equally 
borne by the respective parties. All the ‘‘servants’’ and other property purchased 
by Samuel Wallis previous to entering into the agreement, were to be the joint 
property of the parties, and all moneys arising from the sales of produce were to be 
equally divided. In consideration of Samuel Wallis giving to Joseph Jacob Wallis 
for the term of eleven years ‘‘one-half of the benefits and advantages of a well 


improved farm,” the latter agreed to undertake the sole care and management 
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of the “said farm and premises for their joint benefit, except at such times”? as 
Samuel Wallis might choose to be there, when the said parties were to ‘‘manage in 
conjunction.” It was also agreed that their accounts should be settled annually; 
but in the case of the death of Joseph Jacob Wallis, then the partnership was to be 
dissolved and everything conuected with it equally divided between the heirs of 
the said parties. 

The article was duly signed by the respective parties after binding themselves in 
the penal sum of £1,000 each for its faithful observance. But a difficulty evidently 
arose after the execution of the agreement, for the signatures are partially torn off 
and the word ““canceled”” is written on the back. No reasons are given for its 
abrupt termination. The most important feature of this instrument, and the reason 
reference is made to it in this connection is that it establishes the fact beyond 
doubt that Mr. Wallis was the owner of the slaves, else why would he speak of the 
cost of servauts, which were his “ property,’ and make it obligatory for his partner 
to pay one-half of their value? This is the first evidence we have of slaves being 
brought to this valley at that early date. That they came a few years later in con- 
siderable numbers there is abundant evidence. 

Farming at that time was not a very pleasant business. The country was largely 
a wilderness, and hostile Indians were constantly prowling about to murder the 
settlers and destroy their improvements. When the great flight took place in 1778, 
known in history as the “Big Runaway,’ Mr. Wallis, like all others, was forced to 
abandon his improvements to the mercy of the savages and seek a place of safety. 
His house was not destroyed, because it was built of stone and the walls were very 
thick and strong, as may be seen by examining it at the present day. Very likely 
the roof was burned and the casings defaced, but they were easily replaced. 

That Wallis quickly returned on the restoration of peace and renewed the work 
of making improvements, is shown by a draft for a mill found among his papers. 
The site selected was just below the canal aqueduct over Carpenter’s run, a few 
hundred yards east of his house, and a portion of the excavation for the race is still 
visible. According to the draft, which is a quaint piece of drawing, it called for a 
building “20x24 feet, with glass windows, two doors 4x64 feet, and a chimney, 
clear, 5x64 feet 9 inches. Light holes and shutters, 2x24 feet. Water house, cog-pit, 
gate hole, mantle piece and shaft,” all clearly specified and indicated by letter on the 
plan. For the machinery ‘‘120 cogs, 3 inches square and 13 inches long, together 
with 40 round cogs 3 inches in size and 16 inches long. The whole to be of good, 
tough hickory. well seasoned.’’ The specifications further called for ‘‘12 oak boards 
one inch thick; 17 inch boards and 15 feet long for water-wheel buckets; SOO feet of 
well seasoned pine boards, 6 pieces of pine scantling 43 inches square, 16 feet long, 
well seasoned, if possible.” It was also specified ‘‘that the mill irons should be sent 
to the smiths tu be repaired and altered according to directions to be given by Mr. 
Antes.” From this statement it is inferred that the irons were second-handed, and 
that Colonel Antes, who had built a mill previous to this time at the month of Antes 
creek, was entrusted with the work of getting the new mill under way. The plans 
and specifications were signed by George W. Hunter. The mill was built in 1785, 
and although it was a small affair. it doubtless did good service in those early days. 

That the stone dwelling house was not destroyed after its abandonment to the 
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enemy, is further proven by a contract still in existence, made with one Thomas 
Sisk, a plasterer of Philadelphia, on the 27th of June, 1787, to proceed to Muncy Farm 
and “ plaster certain buildings.” It is probable that the house was not plastered at 
the time it was erected, owing to the inability of the owner to secure the services of 
a plasterer, and the lack of facilities to do the work. 

The contract was witnessed by Laurence Ross and Matthew Conroy, and there is 
nothing on record to show that it was not carried out according to the terms. One 
of the houses plastered at that time has long since disappeared, but the stone house 
still stands. 


MICHAEL ROSS. 


Who Laurence Ross was is not known, but it is possible that he was the father of 
Michael Ross, afterwards the founder of Williamsport. It is well known that 
Michael Ross (if not his father) was long in the employ of Samuel Wallis, and 
through him he got his start in life. This is only a theory but the circumstances 
are such as to make the conclusion appear reasonable. 

February 8, 1773, the application of Joseph Schute for 300 acres was conveyed 
to Samuel Wallis, and on May 8, 1776, was by him conveyed to Michael Ross for five 
shillings and other valuable considerations; also the application of Samuel Richards 
for 300 acres of land above the mouth of Toby’s ereek, dated, April 3, 1769, was 
conveyed to Wallis, and on May 5, 1796, was by him conveyed to Michael Ross for 
five shillings and other valuable considerations. There is no positive evidence to 
establish it, but it is believed that the Toby’s creek referred to is what is now known 
as Grafius run, which passes through the central part of Williamsport. The fact 
that Michael Ross afterwards located on this tract and founded the city, lends color 
to the supposition. 

After an unusually busy life Samuel Wallis died at Philadelphia, October 14, 
1798, aged sixty-seven years, eight months, of yellow fever contracted while on a 
visit to North Carolina to look after his great creditor, James Wilson. On his return 
he stopped at a lonely inn and was put in a bed where a man had died with the 
fever but a few days before! 

His wife, who had shared in his triumphs and sorrows for twenty-eight years, was 
called upon to undergo more trials and tribulations. She survived him about four- 
teen years. Her death occurred, September 4, 1812, at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. Cassandra Smith, at Milton. She was aged sixty-eight years and five months. 

Thus closed the mortal careers of two of the earliest and most prominent settlers 
within the limits of Lycoming county. They bore a conspicuous part in the days of 
trial and their names are inseparably linked with our early history. Samuel Wallis 
and Lydia Hollingsworth left the following issue: : 

1. Mary, born April 25,1771, in Philadelphia. She married Dr. William Kent 
Lathey, June 30, 1800. He was a native of Exeter, England, where he was born, 
January 29, 1772, aud died at Northumberland, July 28, 1809. 

2. John, born March 20, 1775. Never married. Died, September 14, 1810, 
at Northumberland. 

3. Cassandra, born October 6, 1776, at Muncy Farm. Married Daniel Smith, 
Esq., an attorney, who lived at Milton. 
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4. Sarah, born August 19, 1778, at Elkton, Maryland, whither the mother and 
family had fled during the Indian troubles in the valley. She grew up to be a very 
beantiful woman, and married Gen. Hugh Brady, of the United States Army, and 
died at Detroit, August 25, 1833, She left five children, and her descendants still live 
in that city. 

5. Hannah, born February 21, 1781, at Philadelphia. Married William Miller 
in 1816, Rev. John Bryson, of Warrior Run church, performing the ceremony. 
Died, February 28, 1859, at Muncy. They had three children who became of age, 
viz.: Cassandra S., who married J. Roan Barr, of Muncy; Samuel W., now residing 
at Waverly, New York, and Susan H., who married Joseph Stauffer, of Muncy, and 
died in 1865. 

6. Samuel Hollingsworth, born January 18, 1754, at Philadelphia. He studied 
medicine and became a practicing physician. Married Elizabeth Cowden, April 17, 
1807. Dr. Wallis died at Dunnstown, Clinton county, April 19, 1832, and was 
buried in the Friends’ burying ground at Penn’s Dale, Lycoming county. He left a 
son and a daughter, viz.: Mary, who married Phillip Shay, and Cowden Smith Wal- 
lis. Mrs. Shay left one son, W. Field Shay, Esq., now an attorney at Watsontown, 
Northumberland county. Cowden S. Wallis died at Muncy, April 24, 1862. He 
left the following children: Sarah C.; Mary M.; Elizabeth; Roberta; Samuel H. 
(died December 15, 1887,) and Howard R., the civil engineer. They all reside at 
Muncy. Dr. Samuel H. Wallis was the grandfather of these descendants, and Sam- 
uel Wallis, the pioneer, was their great-grandfather, but he left but two sons, John 
and Samuel Hollingsworth, to perpetuate his name. John never married. The 
last son did and left two sons, one of whom is deceased. The other, Howard R.,. 
survives and has one son, so that the name is likely to be continued. 

Samuel Wallis left a very large estate, consisting almost entirely of lands, but as 
they were heavily encumbered, it proved a very difficult one to settle. John Wallis, 
his eldest son, Daniel Smith, his son-in-law, William Ellis, and John Adlum, were 
appointed administrators. 

The administrators qualified and entered upon their difficult and intricate task. 
After satisfying themselves of the condition of the estate, they made a report to the 
orphans’ court of Lycoming county, sitting at the April term, 1799, in these words: 


“ That according tothe debts and credits, which they had been able to learn, and from the 
value of the personal estate as appraised by persons legally appointed and returned iuto the of- 
fice of the clerk of the court, it appeared that the estate of Samuel Wallis was indebted in the 
sum of £38,798 13s 314d, and that the debts due the estate amounted to about the sum of £99,904 
14s; that the amount of the personal property returned by the appraisers was £2,982 18s 10d.” 
They said furthermore: “The amount of the debts which the estate owed far exceeded the 
amount of the value of personal property; that the debts owing the estate were, many of them, 
against persous supposed not to be able to pay them to their full amount; thatnone of the said 
debts could be recovered until suits were brought, and of course could not be collected for some 
time; that, on the other hand, the debts owing by the estate had many of them been put in suit 
during the life time of Samuel Wallisand judgments obtained thereon and executions issued— 
particularly a judgment at the suit of Charles Bitters, on which about $20,000 remained due; 
and one at the suit of Ruth Piret, executrix of Palatiah Webster, on which about $18,000 re- 
mained due. On each of these suits executions had been issued and levies made on the man- 
sion house and adjoining property, otherwise thau by a sale or mortgage of part of the lands. 
They therefore prayed the court to make an order authorizing them to mortgage any lauds for 
a sum not exceeding one-third of the value thereof, or sell the lands of deceased bought by him 
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at sheriff's sale in August, 1798, in Luzerne county, for which lands a sheriff's deed had been 
executed to the administrators in trust for the heirs, in order to pay off the executions.” 

On the 2d of May, 1799, the court granted the petition and directed the admin- 
istrators to give four weeks’ notice in the Gazette of Luzerne county, and in a paper 
in Philadelphia, there being no paper published in Lycoming county. 

In addition to his own large personal business, Wallis had served as agent for 
the Holland Land Company a long time, and in order to raise money to carry on 
their business he had mortgaged his plantation known as the Muncy Farms, The 
Holland Land Company was largely interested in western lands. It was composed 
of capitalists in the United Netherlands, who had advanced large sums to Robert 
Morris, the financier of the Revolution, and at its close, either from choice or neces- 
sity, received payment in lands in western New York and Pennsylvania. In the 
History of Venango County we are informed that the first lands acquired in Penn- 
sylvania consisted of a number of 1,000 acre tracts east of the Allegheny river in the 
purchase of 1784. 

The same work informs us that one of the largest transactions in the history of 
Pennsylvania land titles was a purchase aggregating half a million acres, negotiated 
for this company in 1793 by its agents at New York, Herman Leroy and William 
Bayard, from James Wilson, of Philadelphia, a judge of the United States Supreme 
court. The land in question consisted of 912 tracts of 430 acres each lying on 
French creek and the Allegheny river (History of Venango County, page 76), which 
John Adlum had agreed to secure for Judge Wilson by a contract bearing date 
April 26, 1793. In Deed Book A, pp. 62-66 (Lycoming county), will be found 
an article of agreement entered into with certain parties to survey one and a half 
million acres lying on both sides of the Allegheny mountains. Adlum was engaged 
for some time in making the survey, after which he acquired land near the Wallis 
plantation. 

When the Holland Land Company commenced winding’ up its business it was 
able to pay all its debts. But from some cause not clearly understood, Samuel 
Wallis allowed Judge Wilson to assume the debt owed him by the Land Company. 
And on settlement a mortgage was executed by James Wilson to Samuel Wallis for 
22,000 acres of land, being an undivided part of 300,000 acres in Northumberland 
county, (now Lycoming,) which were a part of the million and a half acres already 
referred to. 

_ This land was subject to a mortgage given by Judge Wilson to John Adlum, 
February 3, 1793, to secure 360,000. Some time elapsed before Wallis could get a 
final settlement with Wilson. An elaborate statement of the account is still among 
his papers. All the items are given in detail and fill six large folio pages. The 
statement shows that the first article of agreement between James Wilson and 
Samuel Wallis was dated April 14, 1793, and the second April 1, 1795. 

The account was audited by referees— Joseph Thomas, attorney for James 
Wilson, and T. Duncan, Jr., for Samuel Wallis, who signed the same July 6, 1797. 
The report provides an allowance of twenty days for filing exceptions. The account 
as stated showed a debt of £116,077 17s 24d and a credit of £27,577 1s, leaving a 
balance in favor of Mr. Wallis of £88,500 16s 24d. This shows how vast his busi- 
ness was for that period. An affirmation on the back of the statement made before 
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Isaac Howell, an alderman of Philadelphia, August 16, 1797, sets forth that on July 
21, 1797, at Burlington, New Jersey, Samuel Wallis delivered a copy of the account 
to the “Hon. James Wilson,” in the presence of William Johnson, who made the 
copy from the original, and up to that date he had not been served with any written 
objections. The notations by the auditors appear on the margin written in a neat 
and delicate hand. The statement bears this indorsement on the back: “On the 
21st day of last July I received a copy of this account. James Wilson, Ist Septem- 
ber, 1797.” The signature of Mr. Wilson is clear and distinct. 

The account recites the items of expense for securing titles, locations, surveys, 
court costs, traveling expenses, interest on money advanced, etc., for James Wilson 
and the Holland Land Company, between the second fork of Sinnemahoning and 
Boston; on locations west of the Allegheny river and Conewango creek; on the 
Mahopeny and Bowman’s creek, in “ Westmoreland county;” on Sugar creek, 
Luzerne county; on Loyalsock creek; in Huntingdon county, besides several trans- 
actions with John Adlum at Fort Franklin. 

At the final meeting hetween Wallis and Wilson, tradition informs us, the latter 
said that he did not have money enough to wipe out all his indebtedness, but he 
could pay one-half in cash, or furnish him (Wallis) with wild lands for the whole 
debt. No papers were signed, hut they separated, evidently expecting to meet again 
soon and close up their business. j 

Here comes the most mysterious part of this strange business transaction. Judge 
Wilson, who was a member of the Supreme court of the United States by appoint- 
ment of General Washington, started for North Carolina to hold court. But his 
mind seems to have been so greatly disturbed that he resolved to end his life. He 
was found dead. in bed at Edenton, North Carolina, August 28, 1798, from an over- 
dose of laudanum. This was less than a year after his meeting with Wallis for the 
purpose of making a final settlement. 

Judge Wilson was a man of high legal attainments, conspicuous as a member 
of Congress, and a signer of the Declaration of Independence. His sudden death 
was the beginning of grave troubles for Mr. Wallis, which culminated in the sacri- 
fice of a magnificent estate. 

Had the acting administrators for Wallis—Smith and Ellis—shown more busi- 
ness tact, it is believed they might have saved a portion of the estate. Creditors 
commenced clamoring for their money and pushed their claims. Finally a writ was 
issued by the Supreme court of Pennsylvania, directed to Henry Vanderslice, sheriff 
of Northumberland county, and that officer seized “a part of that valuable hody of 
land commonly called the Muncy Farm,” and advertised it for sale, at Williamsport, 
on the 3d of May, 1802. The sale bill, a copy of which is still in existence, says that 
the tract contained about 3,900 acres, and extended for five miles along the river 
between Loyalsock and Muncy creek, and also comprised an island in the river 
called Spring island. The land was sold in tracts for the convenience of purchasers, 
and the conditions were “one-half part of the purchase money to be paid to the 
sheriff at the time and place of sale; otherwise the premises to be immediately 
re-sold, ete., and the remaining part of the purchase money to be paid to the sheriff 
on the return day of the writ, to wit, the first Monday of September next, at the 
court house, in the city of Philadelphia.”” 
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The Muney Farm tracts were numbered from one to eight, and those in Bald 
Eagle township from nine to fourteen. No. S was the tract on which the mansion 
house was situated, together with “barn, stables, and outhouses,” and contained 
about 700 aeres. The sale took place according to announcement and the bill of 
sale, which is still in existence, is given herewith: 


Charles Bitters for the use of Mablon Hutchinson versus Samuel Wallis, Supreme Court of 

Pennsylvania. 

Acct. of the sales of the real property of S. Wallis made by Henry Vanderslice at Will- 
iamsport on the 3d and 4th days of May, 1802, in pursuance of his advertisement, dated at 
Snnbury, 17th of April, 1802. 

Sales made on the 3d of May, 1802, viz: 

No. 9 containing 310 acres. Sold to Thos. Grant, Esq., for $882.67 


113 10 173 321 $ 113 “ $“ i é e 353.00 
s 11 se 310 oe be oe 153 “ oe $ 631.00 
ét 12 [23 338 $e e “ “ [23 [17 $ 100.00 
6c 13 e 313 156 p. “ [73 a 03 193 “ 50.00 
E ZZ 1,5050 
se a “ 400 “ be 113 143 ce its [73 1,661.00 
ce 3 [73 400 “ te $6 “ 13 [37 “ 1,652.00 
“ 4 “ 500 te t “ t its “ “ 2,012.00 
“ 5 “ce 500 £ “ “ “ “ “ “ 2,014.00 
“ 6 US 500 ét te [23 03 $ ot $ 1,102.00 
[73 7 be 500 i ce $ 173 “ “ 113 1,525,00 


Sales made on 4th May: 
No. 18 containing 282 acres. Sold to Thos. Grant, Esq., for $301.00 
oe 8 oe 700 be 143 “ be 113 [I oe 4,502.00 


Acres - - 5,766 156 p. $19,188.67 


Thomas Grant, who was a resident of Sunbury, and afterwards sheriff of 
Northumberland county, made the purchase for Henry Drinker, a prominent land 
speculator, and creditor. 

That splendid domain of-nearly 6,000 acres brought less than $4 per acre. To- 
day the greater portion of it could not be bought for $200 per acre! What an 
appalling sacrifice! The proceeds of the sale fell far below the indebtedness of the 
estate and left the heirs penniless. 

A letter written by John Wallis and Daniel Smith, the acting administrators, to 
Henry Drinker, under date of March 10, 1803, states that “the Muncy Farm con- 
tained in one connected body 7,561 acres, and the debt and interest due on the 
mortgage was £4,443 16s 8d.” The farm extended to Loyalsock. Spring island 
contained about 500 acres. After deducting Grant’s purchase at sheriff’s sale, 2,300 
acres remained unsold. The letter recites at great length the encumbered condition 
of the estate, and refers by name to the holders of various mortgages, liens, execu- 
tions, etc., including claims of servants for -pay. The letter continues: ‘‘ The 
2,300 acres, although much inferior to those purchased by Grant, are neverthe- - 
less valuable, and depressed as the price of land is, and speaking with our hands on 
our hearts, we solemnly declare that we believe the 3,960 acres purchased by Grant 
to be worth at a cash valuation $20 per acre. This estimate is low, and we believe 
that indifferent persons, good judges of lands, would make the price higher. But, 
further, it is to be remarked that the amount of Grant's purchase is $19,188.67 1° 
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That the appeal of the administrators failed to soften the hearts of the creditors, 
or excite sympathy on the part of Drinker, is evident, for nothing appears to have 
been done to stay the ruinous storm which was sweeping over the estate and every- 
thing available was finally swept away. There were those who harbored resentful 
feelings against Wallis and they seemed to take pleasure in seeing his wife and 
children driven from under the roof which had so loug sheltered them. 

From the tone of a letter written in January, 1805, by Henry Drinker to Robert 
Coleman, it appears that he was tired of his purchase and anxious to sell. He 
admitted that the title for the “valuable estate formerly possessed by Samuel Wal- 
lis’? was now vested in him. He enclosed a map of the farm and a description of 
the several subdivisions. “I may own I have been greatly disappointed in my 
expectations respecting this estate, having for many years entertained an opinion 
and heard it described as equal if not superior to any farm in this State,” he writes, 
“and under this impression believed it would invite numerous purchasers, and com- 
mand a speedy sale; especially as it was agreed to offer it at rates much lower than 
lands, neither equal in quality, nor so well situated, had been selling for.’ “Tt is 
trne,’’ he adds, “many applications have been made by persons who wished to be 
indulged with extended payments for a considerable part of the money,” bnt in his 
situation, and under the pressure of heavy advances made by him “to remove and 
relieve ” Mr. Coleman's ‘estate from every inenmbrance,’’ distant payments could 
not be assented to. He then proposed to sell to Mr. Coleman on easy terms, but 
does not state them in the letter. “Several wealthy farmers,’ he adds, had been 
treating with him for a large part of the estate with the view of founding a colony 
or community, but had given up the project. He then closed his letter by soliciting 
an offer from Mr. Coleman. 

Among the many old papers in the Wallis collection bearing on this snbject, is 
one, now yellow with age, containing this endorsement: “Henry Drinker and wife 
to Robert Coleman.” It is dated November 18, 1805, over eleven months after his 
January letter was written, and gives the ‘‘ courses and distances’’ of “the several 
tracts of land in Muncy towuship,’’ purchased by them “iu consideration of £11,558 
ls 4d.” Thisis the only paper found in the collection which mentions the price 
paid for the farms, aside from the sheriff’s bill of sale. 

Another paper, signed by the administrators, contains a proposal to Robert Cole- 
man to ‘‘sell a quantity of land at a place called the Long Reach, on the West 
Branch of the Susquehanna, at St per acre.” The proposal states that 
Mr. Coleman “ heard a description of the quality of the land when last at Lyco- 
ming.” This sum they “deemed to be not more than one-third part of its real 
value,’’ but they “would rather take it than run the risk of an approaching sacri- 
fice.” They informed him, furthermore, that they would “have the lands sold on 
the earliest judgment and bought in, and conveyed to him bythepurchaser. There 
«are at least 1,200 acres free from dispute as to title— perhaps something more. It 
must also be understood that these lands are subject to the purchase money due to 
the Commonwealth. It may be necessary also to state that this sum must be paid 
in cash, and $4,800 must be at Williamsport on the 3d of May next.” Signed and 
dated, April 27, 1802. 

Some uncertainty existed for a long time as to where these lands were located 
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on the “Long Reach.” All doubt, however, was removed recently by the discovery 
of a beautifully executed draft among the Wallis papers,which shows that they were 
located ‘on the south side of the river, and embraced what is known as the “ Upper 
Bottom,” lying opposite the present village of Linden. The line commenced a 
short distance above the present borough of DuBoistown, and continued up the river 
for 967 perches, taking in all the rich alluvial lands now embraced in the highly cul- 
tivated farms of the Messrs. Gibson and others. There were five tracts surveyed 
for Samuel Wallis in the right of sundry persons, April 3, 1769, and a table is given 
on the draft as follows: 
Jacob Heltzheimer, conveyed to Samuel Wallis by deed dated 5th October, 1769, acres 313 


Mary Litton, se « se te “ 6th October, 1769, “ 310 
William Loflin, E Es K & Go € 12th March, 1770, “ 310 
Jacob Steel, £ e Es ti ai “ 9th August, 1769, “ 388 
Ann Stamp, s ns e ds ES lia e, a, ee RA 


Lands belonging to Andrew Culbertson bounded the tracts ‘of Ann Stamp and 
James Steel on the south, and William Hepburn on the west. These five tracts 
were sold on the 2d and 3d of May, 1802, in Williamsport, by Sheriff Vanderslice, 
and purchased by Thomas Grant. 

The fact that these lands were offered at the low price of $4 per acre 
shows how the administrators were pressed, and how they struggled to raise money 
to pay off claimants and save a fraction at least of the estate from sacrifice. That 
Mr. Coleman missed a splendid bargain there is no doubt, for to-day these lands are 
among the choicest lying on the river and would readily sell for $200 an acre. 

Two other beautifully executed drafts show that Wallis also acquired all the 
lands on the north side of the river from Lycoming creek to a point above ‘‘ Level 
Corner,” where the Pine Creek railroad cuts through the rocks on the estate of the 
late John King. These lands were also designated as lying on the “ Long Reach.” 

The line of the survey of the first tract commenced at a point on Lycoming creek, 
on the west side, and ran up near where bridge No. 1 of the Northern Central rail- 
road crosses the stream, or as the survey designates it, “opposite the point of the 
first large hill.” This took in the present residence of George W. Youngman, Esq. 
The line then turned and followed the route of the present public road ‘‘ to a marked 
locust on the bank of the river a small distance below the mouth of Cuinasha- 
haque run, thence down the river by the several courses to the place of begin- 
ning.’ The “survey was made on the 22d and 23d days of June, 1773, for Samuel 
Wallis, in pursuance of seven orders of survey dated the 3d day of April, 1769,” 
and contained 2,328 acres. The name of the seven persons to whom the applications 
where granted appear on the draft, but they are not familiar names of to-day. 

After much negotiating an agreement was finally reached between Drinker and 
Coleman, and the latter purchased the mansion house property and presented it to 
his daughter Elizabeth, wife of Charles Hall, Esq., of Sunbury. Other portions 
of the farm were purchased from time to time and added to the original, until the 
estate comprised about six thousand acres and it came to be known as ‘‘ Hall’s 
Farms.” After the death of Charles Hall, in 1821, his widow and her twelve chil- 
dren removed to the farm, which she improved and carried on. At her death the 
estate was divided among her children, and a portion of it is still held by 
descendants. 
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Such in brief is the history of the careerof Samuel Wallis and the princely 
estate he founded. Had it not heen for his mistake in refusing to accept one-half 
of the amount which Wilson owed him—and which he offered to pay him in cash— 
he might have been ahle to discharge the bulk of his obligations and saved enough 
of his estate to make his family comfortable. But when he died misfortunes seemed 
to multiply and everything was finally swept away by the stern mandate of the law. 
The heirs realized nothing and his widow died penniless! 


CHAPTER Y. 


THE CLAIM OF CONNECTICUT. 


AN [SVASION FROM WYOMING—TOWNSHIPS OF JUDEA AND CHARLESTON FORMED—EXPULSION 
OF THE INVADERS— NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY ERECTED—Mtunscy TOWNSHIP CREATED— 
First Pcsiic ROAD TO Lycomrye CREEK—NaAMES OF THE VIEWERS—FIRST Grist MILL 
—ORIGINAL SETTLERS AT Muxcr—FLIGHT OF THE MORAVIANS—BEGINNING OF THE 
REVOLUTION —MILITARY COMPANY FROM THE WEST BRaxcHh— Tor MURPRY Kitts GEN- 
ERAL FRAZER—PINE CREEK DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE—FITHIAN'S VISIT. 


HE year 1769 having closed, the system of filing applications for land ceased 

with it also, and in 1770 the work of issuing warrants commenced. These 
were busy times at the Land Office. The conditions were fully set forth in the war- 
rant, which was signed by the Governor and the seal of the Land Office attached. 
The original was filed in the surveyor general’s office, and a copy directed to the 
deputy in the district where the land was located, for which the warrant had been 
granted. When it was doubtful where the land lay they were in many cases directed 
thus: “To the proper deputy surveyor,” and he was snpposed to be able to find 
the land. In the scramble for land great confusion often ensued, and in many 
instances sharp practices were resorted to by applicants to secure eligible locations, 
especially along the river. 

The year 1770, therefore, was one of great activity. Settlers commenced pour- 
ing in from the lower counties, and from New Jersey; in fact, a very large number 
who settled along the river on land now embraced in the county of Lycoming came 
from the latter State. They were attracted by the reports of explorers concerning 
the beauty of the valley, the richness of the soil, and the ease by which land could 
be obtained by the warrant system. Among the very earliest squatters on a tract 
at the upper end of the borough of Jersey Shore was a man named James Arm- 
strong, who made some improvements. James Alexander ascended Pine creek a 
short distance and built a cabin on what is now the Tomb estate. When the Indian 
troubles broke out he disappeared. Simon Cool settled at the mouth of Larry's 
creek and very likely took possession of the premises ahandoned by Larry Burt, the 
Indian trader, who had followed his retreating red friends. 
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* CONNECTICUT INVASION.” 


As early as 1769 the Susquehanna Land Company, of Connecticut, decided to 
found a colony in the West Branch, as they claimed that their territory extended 
from Wyoming to that point and beyond. One authority states that they resolved 
to send 540 emigrants to Wyoming, 300 of whom were to have lands as a gratuity 
in the West Branch valley. Two townships, named Charleston and Judea, were 
surveyed in 1771. They embraced the Muncy settlement. A few settlers came, 
but there are no records to show the exact number. There were a number in the 
Warrior run district, and their leaders intimated their intention to hold the country, ` 
if they had to resort to force. At first this portion of the Province was not included 
in the limits of Westmoreland by the Connecticut grant, which extended only fifteen 
miles beyond the North Branch. Later, however, an act was passed by the Con- 
necticut council to extend the limits of the town of Westmoreland as far westward 
as the line fixed upon with the Indians at the treaty of 1768. This took in the 
West Branch territory as far westward as Lycoming creek. 

The presence of these Wyoming settlers was not agreeable to those who had pre- 
ceded them, and bad feeling between them was the result. They were looked upon 
as interlopers, or invaders of a territory that did not belong to them. Finally the 
feeling among the original settlers assumed such a pitch that they remonstrated 
against the ‘‘Conuecticut invasion,” as they termed it, by petitioning Richard 
Penn, then acting Governor, for legal redress and protection. They charged that a 
large body of armed men had invaded this territory, and intimated that if they were 
not protected by the government they would resort to arms to defend themselves and 
their rights. The petition was laid before the Board of Council, June 9, 1773, and 
after careful consideration the Board decided to lay the matter before the Assembly, 
accompanied by a message from Governor Penn. The Governor was very emphatic 
in his declarations and denounced the act of invasion as an ‘‘insolent outrage by a 
set of men who had long bid defiauce to the laws of the country,’’ and closed by 
recommending that they be repelled by force, as their presence threatened the 
“ destruction of that infant county,” and “the peace of the whole Province.” The 
Assembly instructed the Governor to issue a proclamation requesting the magistrates 
of Northumberland county to be vigilant in the discharge of their duty, and see that 
the intruders from Wyoming uo longer imposed upon the Pennsylvania settlers. 

Zebulon Butler, the Connecticut leader, also issued a proclamation and distributed 
it through Northumberland county, announcing that he had been appointed a justice 
by the authorities of Connecticut. To counteract this ‘‘ manifesto,” Governor Penn 
issued a proclamation forbidding the people to pay any attention “to this usurper,”” 
as he had no right to exercise the functions of a justice in the Province. 

Excitement continued to increase among the people. The Connecticut colonists 
were determined to occupy the land and the Pennsylvania settlers were resolutely 
determined that they should not. The former insisted that the land belonged to 
them, the latter that it did not, and they determined to expel them by force of arms 
if they did not leave. 

At last it became evident that the intruders did not intend to obey the orders to 
leave, but were preparing to bring 300 colonists to the valley. Samuel Wallis gave 
information to this effect and warned the authorities to be on the alert. Dr. Plun- 
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kett, who was serving as president judge, was informed that large reinforcements had 
arrived, when a force of fifty men was despatched from Fort Augusta to “meet and 
demand the reason of this intrusion and hostile appearance.’’ Colonel Plunkett 
accompanied the expedition under orders from the government to destroy the settle- 
ments at Charleston and Judea. How much resistance was offered is nowhere 
stated, but it must have been small, as only one man was reported killed and several 
of the Connecticut people wounded. After burning the buildings and collecting 
what property he could, Colonel Plunkett returned to Sunbury with a number of 
prisoners. The women and children were sent to their friends at Wyoming. William 
Judd and Joseph Sluman, the leaders, were captured and sent to jail in Philadelphia. 
This broke up the Connecticut settlement on the West Branch. 


A NEW COUNTY FORMED. 


The rush of settlers continued during the years 1771 and 1772, and the popula- 
tion soon became so great along the river that the settlers began to clamor for the 
erection of a new county. Berks and Cumberland counties embraced the territory, 
and their seats were too far away. Residents on the east of the Susquehanna, north 
of Lancaster, were in Berks, whilst those on the west side belonged to Cumberland. 
The idea of going to Reading and Carlisle, over almost impassable roads, for the 
transaction of county business, could no longer be entertained. Finally an act was 
passed by the Assembly on the 21st of March, 1772, erecting a new county out of 
parts of Berks, Bedford, Cumberland, Lancaster, and Northampton, to be called 
Northumberland. The name selected was in honor of the most northerly county of 
England. 

The county seat was established at Fort Augusta and the courts ordered to be 
held in the fort until a court house could be built. The Governor was authorized 
to nominate a competent number of justices, any three of whom could hold the 
several courts on the fourth Tuesday of February, May, August, and November. 
The first court met, April 9, 1772, as a “private sessions of the peace,’’ in the 
“twelfth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord. George the Third, etc.,” when 
it was announced that a commission had been received from the Governor appoint- 
ing justices to hold the several courts. Dr. William Plunkett was chosen president. 
One of the first motions was to divide the new county into seven townships, one of 
which was named Muncy. It embraced an extensive territory, out of which a large 
number of townships have since been made. At that time it was probably the most 
thickly settled portion of the West Branch valley. The first constable appointed 
was James Robb. He resided in the Muncy settlement and became quite conspicu- 
ous afterwards. Amariah Sutton and John Alward were appointed road overseers. 
The first lived on the east bank of Lycoming creek, and the latter at Muncy. 


FIRST ROADS, 


The first court of general quarter sessions was held at Fort Augusta, May 26, 
1772; and the first important business that came before it for consideration was a 
petition from “sundry inhabitants of the West Branch of Susquehanna and places 
adjacent,” setting forth the inconvenience they labored under for want of public 
highways, and praying that proper persons should be appointed “to view and lay 
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out a road from the end of the road lately opened from the head of Schuylkill to 
Fort Augusta, across the North Branch of the River Susquehanna to the main point 
opposite Fort Augusta, thence up the easterly side of the West Branch of said river 
to the line of the late Indian purchase at Lycoming.” The court appointed ` 
Richard Malone, Marcus Hulings, Jr., John Robb, Alexander Stephens, Daniel Lay- 
ton, and Amariah Sutton to lay out the proposed road. Those that did exist at that 
time were little better than bridle paths and followed the principal Indian trails. 
The proposed road on which a view was ordered was authorized at the October term, 
1772. It was to be thirty-three feet wide, but it does not appear to have been laid 
out for some time afterwards, for we find that Lieut. Col. Henry Antes and 
others were appointed at the August sessions, 1775, “to view, and if they saw cause, 
to lay out a bridle road from the month of Bald Eagle creek to the town of 
Sunbury.”’ 

This order evidently led to the construction of a highway to the settlements at 
Muney, Lycoming, and beyond, for soon afterwards we hear of wagons loaded with 
emigrants passing over it. 

One of the most curious documents that survived the “Big Runaway,” and the 
exciting years following, is the notes of the surveying party which laid out this pub- 
lic road. It was found in the Wallis collection and the material portions are con- 
densed and reproduced here. 

Courses of the new road from Fort Augusta to Laycauming. 

Beginning as follows: 

Course & Distance of a road viewed and laid out in Pursuance of an order of Court for the 
same. Begin'g at fort augusta thence n. 56 east to Sergt Grants 160 Perches, thence to a mark 
Hickery nigh the Bank on the north side of the East Branch, thence N 50 west 90 P to the first 
street of Northumberland along the mau street of sd Town 200 Perches, thence north 56 west 
200 perches, and so on by several courses and distances 726 perches to “John Alexanders.” 
Thence by several courses and distances 546 perches “at a fording of Chisquaque.” Thence 
306 perches “to William Plunkets Esqrs.* Thence 836 perches “to John Doughertys.” Thence 
512 perches “(Marcus Hulings).” 

Marcus Hulings lived at what is now Milton. After leaving his place no 
definite point is uoted until the “Gap of Muncy Hills’ is reached. 318 
perches beyond the “gap” occurs this sentence: “Thence by northward 
and westward by a line of marked trees to Laycauming.’’ But this appears to have 
been considered too indefinite, as it is marked ‘‘ Canceled,’’ and the followiug sub- 
stituted, carefully giving the courses and distances: 

“To the fording of Muncy Creek,” “to Wolf run,” “to Mr. Wallis’s Run,” “to the run above 


Wallises.” “Across LoyalSock Creek thence N 74 W. to the upper end of Barbers field 100 P.” 
and finally “to Lycauming.” 


Signed, RICHARD MALLONE, 
AMARIAH SUTTON, 

ALEX’D STEPHENS, 

. Marcus HULISOS. 

Of the six viewers originally appointed by the court, all signed the report but 
Robb and Layton. This view resulted in the first regularly authorized highway 
through the valley, and the route selected has undergone but few changes since that 
day. 

The second public road of which we have any account, was from John Scudder’s 
place, on the east bank of the river, to the crossing of Muncy creek by the Wyalus- 
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ing path. This order was made by the court in August, 1773, and Samuel Carpen- 
ter, Robert Robb, John Scudder, John Micheltree, John Alward, and James Robb 
were designated as viewers. As the distance was not very great, it is supposed the 
road was promptly laid out and built. 

At the May term, 1773, John Harris, who lived near the mouth of Loyalsock, 
was confirmed as constable; Amariah Sutton and John Alward, overseers of roads; 
Samuel Wallis and Nathaniel Barber, overseers of the poor. Sutton lived on 
Lycoming creek and Alward at Muncy. Wallis lived on Muncy Farm, and Barber on 
the west side of Loyalsock creek. 


FIRST GRIST MILL. 


The first grist mill west of Muncy Hills was erected on Muncy creek by John 
Alward in 1772. It stood on the spot now occupied by the “old plaster mill,” a 
few yards from the brick mill now owned by the Jacob Cooke heirs. Henry Shoe- 
maker, grandfather of Charles Shoemaker, bought the mill before the Indian troubles 
of 1778-79 began. When the savages invaded the valley the mill gearings were 
concealed and saved, but they destroyed the building. The mill stood outside the 
present borough limits. 

Johu Alward was from Berks county. An autograph letter, written in 1784 to 
Samuel Wallis, shows that he was living in Windsor township at that time. In 1786 
he was imprisoned for debt at the suit of Baltzer Neyfang for £3 10s. In his 
petition to the court of Berks county for discharge upon the ground of being an 
insolvent debtor, he shows that Samuel Wallis owed him £1,000. Others owed 
him large sums but he could not collect them. Upon assigning his estate for the 
benefit of his creditors he was discharged, March 12, 1788. 

The mill was no doubt small and rudely constructed, but it served the purpose 
for which it was erected and was of great service to the pioneers. People came to 
it with grists a long distance, and ‘‘going to mill”? in those days was an event of 
more than ordinary importance. Alward, the original builder, was a man of consid- 
erable enterprise and very useful in the settlement. 


NAMES OF ORIGINAL SETTLERS. 


Ti may be interesting to know the names of the original settlers of Muncy town- 
ship. Several of them were conspicuous participants in the stirring times of that 
period, and their names frequently occur in history, but the majority at this lapse 
of time are unknown. The following list embraces the names of all who were bona 
fide settlers in 1774, when it was returned by the assessor to the commissioners at 
Sunbury: 

John Alward, (servant, one negro,) David Austin, John Archer, John Andrews, 
David Berry, Daniel Brown, David Benjamin, Jonathan Benjamin, John Brady, 
Matthew Blukeny, (carpenter,) Benjamin Burts, Nathaniel Barber, Joseph Bonser, 
Thomas Bonner, John Coats, Nicholas Cline, Albert Covenhoven, Joseph Craft, 
John Covenhoven, Joseph Carpenter, John Carpenter, Thomas Collins, John Curr, 
Cornelius Cox, Margaret Duncan, Robert Guy, James Giles, Henry Gerner, William 
Gannon, Samuel Gordon, Charles Gallipsy, Samuel Herod, Jacob Hooke, John 
Hall, William Hall, John Hall, Jr., Thomas Hunt, James Hampton, Joseph Hog- 
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land, Samuel Harris, James Harris, David Hamman, William Hamman, ' Peter 
Jones, Benjamin Jacobs, Enos Lundy, Frederick Leuf, Cornelius Low, Jr., Cor- 
nelius Low, Sr., Thomas Lemier, Henry Marratt, (two servants,) Godlove Millers, 
Edward Masters, John Morris, Warrick Miller, Convert Nap, Hannah Newman, 
Thomas Newman, Jr., John Newman, Joseph Newman, Thomas Newman, Sr., 
Thomas Oliver, Daniel Perine, Israel Parshall, Abraham Parr, Alexander Power, 
James Parr, Robert Peoples, James Richardson, James Robb, Robert Robb, David 
Robb, John Robb, James Reader, Ephraim Row, Ralph Slack, John Seudder, 
Paulus Sheap, Peter Smith, Samuel Sealy, Michael Sealy, George Silverthorn, Oli- 
ver Silverthorn, Joseph Sutton, John Stryker, Bernard Stryker, Oaky Stevens, John 
Sutton, William Snodgrass, Amariah Sutton, Turbutt Francis, John Thompson, 
Eaton Thorp, William Thorp, Jerome Tanner, Michael Tray, Andrew Workman, 
David Workman, Peter Wykoff, Tray White, Samuel Wallis, James Wilson, Daniel 
Williams, Joshua White, Joseph J. Wallis, John Young. 

None of the names of the settlers west of Lycoming creek are given in the above 
list, because they were living in forbidden territory outside the limits of the county. 
Many of those mentioned above left descendants who still reside in the county, and 
there are others who left none, because they were either killed or never returned 
after the flight. And all of the above, with few exceptions, had improvements and 
were possessed with more or less stock, which indicated that they intended to 
become permanent settlers. Conspicuous among them were the Robb brothers, 
who, at that early day, were surrounded with more than the comforts usually found 
in a new settlement. The Covenhoven family, consisting of father and two sons, 
settled on Loyalsock, a short distance above Montoursville. They suffered much 
at the hands of the savages, but Robert, one of the sons, lived to mete out 
vengeance to them for what they did to his family, and he became conspicuous as a 
guide, patriot, and soldier. They, like many of the other settlers, came from New 
Jersey. John Scudder enjoyed the proud distinction of being the father of the first 
girl baby born west of the Muncy Hills. Peter Wychoft, also from New Jersey, was 
an uncle to the Covenhoven boys. He settled on Loyalsock, near the present 
borough of Montoursville, and established a tannery for the dressing of leather. 
Probably it was the first in the valley. 


FLIGHT OF THE MORAVIANS. 


June, 1772, was noted as the time of the flight of the Moravians of Wyalusing 
through this part of the county on the way to their new place in Ohio. Reference 
has been made in a previous chapter as to how they were deceived by the sale of the 
land on which their town was built, at the treaty of 1768. Failing to receive 
assurance from the Proprietary government that their land would be held in trust 
for them, they decided to abadon the place. One party descended the North 
Branch in canoes and then ascended the West Branch. The other party, in charge 
of Bishop John Ettwein, came overland by way of the Wyalusing path down Muncy 
creek. The party by the overland route numbered fifty-four souls. The journey 
was a perilousone. The Bishop in his journal informs us that on entering the great 
swamp in what is now Sullivan county, ‘‘the undergrowth was so dense that often- 
times it was impossible to see one another at the distance of six feet. The path, + 
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too, was frequently invisible, and yet along it sixty head of cattle and fifty horses 
and colts had to be driven.’ And to add to their discomfort it rained incessantly 
as they were passing through this wilderness. The path “led thirty-six times 
across Muncy creek.” The journey consumed five days to reach the beautiful valley 
of Muney, which was on the 15th of June. “Here,” remarks the Bishop, “the 
hunters in two days shot fifteen deer, the meat of which was dried at the fires for 
use on the journey.” 

On the 20th the party that came by the canoes, numbering 140 souls, joined 
them on the river a short distance above Samuel Wallis's plantation. While 
tarrying here they held religious services at Wallis’s house on Sunday, the 21st, 
and Bishop Ettwein preached “to from fifty to sixty hearers, all English, some of 
whom had come twenty miles distance.”’ 

When Mouday came they “had a market day in camp.” Samuel Wallis bought 
“fifteen head of their young cattle and some canoes.’ Other persons “ bought 
bowls, firkins, buckets, tubs, chains, and diverse iron ware.”? An incident occurred while 
the traffic was going on. The Bishop says: ‘‘A trader’s agent had smuggled some 
rum into the purlieus of the camp. The transgression was soon discovered,and af- 
ter threatening him to his great anxiety we handed the contraband merchandise 
[rum] to Mr. Wallis for safe keeping, until the trader should return from the Great 
Island. Twenty hundred-weight of flour, which I had purchased with the money 
presented to our Indians by friends in Philadelphia, were here distributed.” Ett- 
wein brought with him £100, the gift of benevolent friends in Philadelphia. The 
appearance of this great caravan, mostly composed of converted Indians, was an 
event of more than ordinary consequence in the settlement and attracted much 
attention. 

They tarried here to the 24th, when they broke camp and moved up the river. 
The Bishop says they “passed the Loyalsock at the spot where the sainted disciple 
[Zinzendorf] visited thirty years ago, and Lycoming creek, which marks the boundary 
line of lands purchased from the Indians.” At both places he found white settlers, 
but he does not mention their names. After passing Lycoming creek and “the site 
of the old Indian town,’’ their ‘‘cattle were driven to grass into the woods.’’ The 
Bishop undoubtedly has reference to ‘‘ French Margaret’s Town,’’ which appears to 
have been destroyed at that time. He also speaks of the Indian town of ‘‘ Quenisch- 
aschachki,” which stood on, or near, what is now the site of the village of Linden. 
From his brief remarks concerning it we infer that it, too, had been destroyed. It 
must have been a place of some note in aboriginal times, because it was frequently 
visited by the Moravian missionaries prior to 1754. Nathaniel Davis, a converted 
Indian, lived there six years, and there Grube and Mack visited him in 1758. At 
the time of their sojourn in the town two Shawanese Indians, who where opposed to 
the whites, had demanded Grube of Davis that they might murder him, alleging 
that he was an evil spirit. Davis informed them that he (Grube) was his guest, he 
had heard nothing evil from him, but he was very kind to his (Davis’s) children, and 
he would protect him. This caused the Indians to desist from their murderous in- 
tentions. The name of this Indian town is perpetuated by a creek which falls into 
the river near where it stood. 

Continuing their journey, the Bishop notes in his journal that they “encamped 
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above Larry’s creek”? on the 24th. Here Newholecka’s wife visited ‘them. Her hus- 
band was a Delaware chief and lived at the Great Island. She was acquainted with 
some of the Indians in the Bishop’s party. Owing to the illness of the chief he was 
unable to accompany her. 

On the 25th of June they encamped “opposite Long Island.” This was prob- 
ably on the ground now occupied by the borough of Jersey Shore. The Bishop 
makes this entry in his journal concerning the place: ‘Here rattlesnakes seemed 
to hold undisputed sway, and they were killed at all points. Not more than a half- 
hour after our arrival a horse was brought in that had been bitten in the nose. 
His head swelled up frightfully, and as it rained the remedy failed to take the 
proper effect and the poor animal perished the next day, as we lay in camp at the 
lower end of Long Island and halted there on the 26th. Here I assembled all the 
men, told them that we had progressed’ but thirty miles during the past week, and 
that if we failed to make more rapid headway our company would come to serious 
want.”’ - 

The conditions of the country have undergone great changes since this motley 
caravan camped on the site of the town one hundred and twenty years ago. A 
rattlesnake would now be a rarity. 

The Bishop and his party continued their journey to Great Island and over the 
mountains to their new home in Ohio. While tarrying at the Great Island on the 
28th the Bishop, by request, preached to “the English settlers from the Bald Eagle 
creek, and the south shore of the West Branch.” He informs us that “a goodly 
audience assembled,” and as ‘‘no ordained minister of the Gospel had as yet settled 
in the neighborhood,” he was requested to administer the rite of baptism to ‘‘the 
new born daughter of a Frenchman, Fourney by name, calling her Conigunda, and 
to the son of a Catholic, Antoine White,’’ whom he named John. As Conigunda 
was probably born in the latter part of June, 1772, as the Bishop speaks of her as a 

‘new born daughter,” her birth must have occurred in the settlement near en 
mouth of Bald Eagle, and less than a year after the birth of Mary Scudder (May 2 
1771) at Muncy, who has always been claimed as the first female mite child a 
in this valley west of the Muncy Hills. 


THE REVOLUTION BEGINS. 


The breaking out of the Revolution caused much excitement in the country, but 
it did not stop the tide of emigration to the West Branch valley, and the region 
beyond the line laid down by the treaty of 1768. No portion of the Province 
seemed to fill up more rapidly than the “ New Purchase.” It was an El Dorado to 
those seeking homes and thither they bent their footsteps, prepared to brave all 
dangers. They were patriotic, however, and when the government called for aid 
they were ready to furnish their quota. 

With the beginning of the war the Proprietary regime soon ceased and the State 
government took its place. The first movement looking to its organization was the 
“ Meeting of the Provincial Deputies’’ at Philadelphia on the 15th of June, 1774. 
Notification of the meeting was given in a letter from the committee of correspond- 
ence, addressed to William Maclay, William Plunkett, and Samuel Hunter, at 


Sunbury, on the 28th of June, 1774. They were the highest officials of the new 
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county, and to them the wishes of the committee were conveyed. In compliance with 
instructions the different townships chose a Committee of Safety which met July 11, 
1774, and selected William Scull and Samuel Hunter to represent Northumberland 
county. The delegates to the Provincial Conveution of January 23, 1775, were 
William Plunkett and Casper Weitzel, of Sunbury; to the Provincial Conference of 
June 18, 1776, William Cooke, Alexander Hunter, John Weitzel, Robert Martin, 
and Matthew Brown; and to the Constitutional Convention of July 15, 1776, Will- 
iam Cooke, James Potter, Robert Martin, Matthew Brown, Walter Clark, John 
Kelly, James Crawford, and John Weitzel. The latter were elected on the Sth of 
July. At this meeting Thomas Hewitt, William Shaw, and Joseph Green served as 
judges. In accordance with the ordinance of the Constitutional Convention, the old 
justices were superseded by new ones on the 3d of September following. 

In a patriotic letter, dated April 20, 1775, and directed to John Lowdon and 
Samuel Maclay, Charles Weitzel announced the beginning of the struggle for liberty, 
and called their attention to.the importance of holding a meeting “in order to form 
some regular plan, in conjunction with our countrymen, to give every opposition to 
impending tyranny and oppression, either by force or otherwise.” The appeal had 
a good effect. June 15th Thomas Willing announced by letter that Congress had 
resolved that as many of the best marksmen as possible should be raised and for- 
warded to Boston. For this purpose it was expected that out of the force required 
Northumberland and Bedford counties would raise one company. John Lowdon 
was commissioned captain and instructed to raise a company of riflemen. He per- 
formed the duty assigned him with alacrity. In the list of privates the following 
names of residents of what is now Lycoming county are recognized: Samuel Brady, 
Robert Carothers, Thomas Kilday, Edward MeMasters, Timothy Murphy, Peter 
Pence, John Robinson, George Saltsman, George Silverthorn, Henry Silverthorn, 
John Shawnee, (a Shawanese Indian,) John Smith, Arad Sutton, and James 
Sweeney. 

The company rendezvoused at Sunbury; marched thence to Reading and Easton; 
thence through the northern part of New Jersey, crossed the Hudson at New Wind- 
sor, not far'from West Point; thence through Hartford, to Cambridge, where it 
arrived about the Sth of August, having started on the Sth of July. Of the members 
of the company one writer informs us that ‘‘thirty came from the Great Island.” 
This evidently means from the West Branch valley, as there were not inhabitants 
enough at that time about the island to have contributed such a large number. The 
company on its arrival at Cambridge became part of the battalion of riflemen com- 
manded by Col. William Thompson, of Carlisle. This battalion became the 
Second Regiment “ of the Army of the United Colonies, commanded by his Excel- 
lency, General George Washington,” and, on the Ist of January, 1776, the First 
Regiment of the Continental Army. Thatcher in his Military Journal thus describes 
the company: “They are remarkably stout and hardy men, many of them exceeding 
six feet in height. They are in rifle shirts and round hats. These men are 
remarkable for the accuracy of their aim, striking a mark with great certainty at 
200 yards distance. Ata review a company of them, while on a quick advance, fired 
their balls into objects of seven inch diameter, at a distance of 250 yards. They are 
now stationed on our lines, and their shot have frequently proved fatal to British 
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Officers and soldiers.” In the Hand papers there are many references to this com- 
pany. Gen. Edward Hand was then lieutenant colonel and afterwards colonel 
of the regiment. 

On the 14th of March, 1776, the company left Cambridge with the battalion 
which was detached by General Washington, with five other regiments under Gene- 
ral Sullivan, to prevent a landing of the British at New York, when they evacuated 
Boston. They arrived at Hartford on the 21st, and at New York on the 28th. The 
company was stationed on Long Island during May and until June 30th, when it 
was mustered out of service on the lst of July, 1776. 

The company, however, re-enlisted almost to a man for the term of two years, 
but in Octoher the limit was extended to the close of the war. Captain Lowdon, 
who became a memher of the Supreme Executive Council, was succeeded as captain 
by James'Parr. Thirty-two of his company were enlisted out of the old battalion 
and fourteen from the flying-camp. 

The company was in the battle of Long Island. Col. James Chambers, who 
succeeded General Hand in command of the First Regiment, wrote as follows from 
*“ Mount Prospect Camp,” June 18,1777: “We have a partisan regiment—Colo- 
nel Morgan commands—chosen marksmen from the whole army compose it. Captain 
Parr, Lieutenants Lyon and Brady, and fifty men from my regiment are among the 
number.” 

Morgan’s famous riflemen included many men from Northumberland county, 
drawn from the companies of Captain Parr, of the First Pennsylvania, and Captain 
Boone, of the Twelfth. They joined the northern army in August, 1777, and took 
part in the battles of Saratoga, September 19th and October “th. For accuracy of 
aim some of these riflemen were remarkable. Timothy Murphy, who came from the 
town of Northumberland, achieved great distinction in that battle. William L. 
Stone in his “Campaign of General Burgoyne,” page 61, says: “Brigadier General 
Frazer, who had heen stationed on the right, noticed the critical situation of the 
center, and hurried to its succor with the Twenty-fourth Regiment. Conspicu- 
ously mounted on an iron grey horse, he was all activity and vigilance, riding from 
one part of the division to another, and animating the troops hy his example. Per- 
ceiving that the fate of the day restedon that officer, Morgan, who, with his riflemen, 
was immediately opposed to Frazer’s corps, tooka few of his sharpshooters aside, 
among whom was the celebrated marksman, Tim Murphy, men on whose precision 
of aim he could rely, and said to them: ‘That gallant officer yonder is General 
Frazer; I admire and respect him, hut it is necessary for our good that he should 
die. Take your station in that cluster of bushes and do your duty.” 

“Within a few moments, a rifle ball cut the crouper of Frazer’s horse, and another 
passed through his horse’s mane. Calling his attention to this Frazer’s aide said: ‘It 
is evident that you are marked out for particular aim; would it not be prudent for 
you to retire from this place?” Frazer replied, ‘My duty forhids me to fly from 
danger.” The next moment he fell, mortally wounded by a ball from the rifle of 
Murphy, and was carried off the field by two grenadiers.” ‘‘ The distance between 
Frazer and Murphy,’ adds Stone in a footnote, “ when the latter fired, was about 
one quarter of a mile. In those days this was considered a great shot.” There has 
been some dispute as to the killing of Frazer by Murphy, General Mattoon, who was 
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a lieutenant in the battle, taking the position that he was killed by an “elderly man 
with a long hunting gun.”? See his letter in Stone’s Burgoyne, page 373. Subse- 
quent investigation, however, has pretty clearly established the fact that Frazer was 
killed by Murphy. 

It is not pertinent to our work to give the names of all the officers of the com- 
panies of “Associators and Militia’’ for Northumberland county; therefore only 
such as relate to this territory are noted. The county lieutenants, however, were: 
Samuel Hunter, William Wilson, and Bernard Hubley, Jr. The First Battalion was 
commanded by Samuel Hunter, with the rank of colonel; the second by Col. 
James Potter. 

The Fifth Company of the Second Battalion was officered as follows: Captain, 
Cookson Long, January 24, 1776; first lieutenant, William McElhatton, January 24, 
1776; second lieutenant, Robert Fleming, January 24, 1776; Ensign, Robert Flem- 
ing, Jr., January 24, 1776. 

Sixth Company.—Captain, Samuel Wallis, January 24, 1776; first lieutenant, John 
Scudder; second lieutenant, Peter Jones, January 24, 1776; ensign, James Hamp- 
ton, January 24, 1776. 

Eighth Compauy.—Captain, Henry Antes; first lieutenant, Thomas Brandon; 
second lieutenant, Alexander Hamilton; ensign, Simon Cole. All were appointed, 
January 24,1776. Under date of March 13, 1776, these same company organizations 
were continued with the same officers. In October the organizations were still in 
force with but few changes in officers. 

Each captain was ordered by the Committee to return at least forty privates, and 
each battalion cousisted of six companies. They were held in readiness to move on 
short notice. 


THE PINE CREEK DECLARATION. 


The spirit of patriotism ran high among the majority of the settlers on the West 
Branch at this time, and when it was rumored that the Continental Congress contem- 
plated declaring the colonies independent the leading Fair Play men, living on the 
forbidden territory west of Lycoming creek, were greatly elated. As they lived on 
Indian lands, outside of the jurisdiction of all provincial law, they at once set about 
making preparations to indorse the proposed action of Congress by an emphatic 
expression of their sentiments. Accordingly, on the 4th of July, 1776, they met in 
mass meeting on the plain a short distance west of Pine creek. From the meager 
accounts that have been handed down, the meeting was organized, when its object 
was stated by one of the leading men. The proposition was warmly discussed and 
a number of patriotic speeches made, when it was decided to indorse the proposi- 
tion under discussion in Congress by a formal declaration of independence! A. 
series of resolutions was drawn up and passed, absolving themselves from all alle- 
giance to Great Britain, and henceforth declaring themselves free and independent! 

The result of this meeting was the most remarkable coincident of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. The declaration was proclaimed about the same time the Declar- 
ation was signed in Philadelphia. It was remarkable that the Continental Congress 
and the Squatter Sovereigns on the West Branch, separated by more than 200 
miles, and without any knowledge of what each other was doing, should declare for 
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freedom and independence about thesame time. The coincidence stands without a 
parallel in the annals of history! 

It is regretted that the names of the officers of this meeting, and the record of 
the proceedings, have been lost. The names of the following who were present 
and participated have been preserved: Thomas, Francis, and John Clark, Alexander 
Donaldson, John Jackson, Adam Carson, Henry McCracken, Adam De Witt, Robert 
Love, and Hugh Nichols. Among the names will be recognized several whose 
descendants still live in that part of ‘Clinton county. Their ancestors, notably 
Hamilton, Love, and Clark, were men distinguished for their ability and representa- 
tive character, and did much in their day to give tone and stability to the new settle- 
ment. 


APPEARANCE OF FITHIAN. 


During the summer of this momentous year the Rev. Philip Vicars Fithian made 
his horseback journey through this valley, and left a charming account of it in his 
journal. He was licensed to preach by the First Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
November 6, 1774. On the 4th of April, 1775, he received an honorable dismission 
from the presbytery, as there were no vacancies within its boundaries, and he soon 
afterwards started on a horseback journey through Delaware, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia, preaching by the way and conferring with the people as an 
evangelist. Monday, July 24th, he passed over “ Muncy Hills and Muncy’s beau- 
tiful creek to Mr. Crownover’s on the bank of the river.’’ The residence of Crown- 
over was really on Loyalsock creek. Here he remained over night and made an 
entry in his journal as follows: 


This gentleman came from Stonybrook, near Princeton, in New Jersey, and is intimately 
acquainted with many there. He has here a large and most excellent farm, is yet busy with 
his harvest, seems to be a moderate, pleasant person, and which I shall always after this voy- 
age admire; he has a clever, neat woman for his wife. Opposite to this farm is a very high 
hill on the other side of the river uuder which the river runs without any level country. 


Bald Eagle mountain is the ‘‘hill’’ he has reference to. The following morn- 
ing, Tuesday, July 25th, he entered in his journal: 


I slept soundly and fine without being disturbed by either a bug or a flea. And the house 
is as poor and as much surrounded with woods and brush as other houses, where, through entire 
carelessness, I am surrouuded by numberless numbers of these iusects. A very foggy morning ; 
Idrenched myself with a most stinging bitter, and left Mr. Crownover's by eight; expenses, 
3s Sd. 

I rode up the river, course west and to the southward of west, Over several fine creeks aud 
rich lands to Lycoming creek, all the way a good wagon-beaten road. Here the Pennsyl- 
vania “New Purchase” euds and the “Indian laud” begins. On I rode, however, ou a worn 
path, over the enemy’s country, with much reverence and am now at one Ferguson’s, on the 
very bank of the river, and scribbling this while my horse, who is now my only agreeable com- 
panion, eats a sheaf of oats. l 

Since I left Muncy there is on the other side of the river, and to the very edge, a high ridge 
of hills, which makes that side uninhabitable. I rode on to Pine creek, on both sides of which 
is a large, loug clearing, said to be anciently Iudian towns, clear, level, and unbroken, without 
even a stump or hillock—only high, thick grass. On this common I saw many cattle and droves 
of horses, all very fat, wantonly grazing. In passing over this creek I met an Indian trader with 
his retinue. Himself first on horseback, armed with a bright rifie and apparatus, then a horse 
with packs, last his men with baggage. Meeting these in the dark part of a lonely road startled 
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me at first. On I rode over a part of the river on to the Great Island, and thence over the other 
branch to Esquire Fleming’s. He was out, but his daughter, Miss Betsy, was athome. She 
was milking. She is chatable, and I was soon entered upon useful business. 

The compliment he pays Mrs. Crownover for her excellence as a housekeeper 
can not fail to be very gratifying to her great-granddaughters of to-day, one of whom 
at least lives on the very spot where her house stood at the time of Fithian’s visit, 
and they are noted for their neatness and cleanliness as housekeepers. 

He speaks of there being a “good wagon’’ road from Loyalsock to Lycoming 
creek. As this was 117 years ago, and only a few years after the first road view had 
been ordered by the court, it shows that the ‘‘ road masters’’ had either succeeded 
well in having a highway constructed, or the reverend traveler had a poor conception 
of what constituted a good road. There were swamps at that time east of Williams- 
port which were regarded by travelers a few years later as almost impassable. 

The Ferguson Mr. Fithian speaks of resided a short distance above the present 
borough of Jersey Shore. He was an early settler on the Indian lands and an 
original Fair Play man. Some of his descendants are still living in that part of the 
county. There were very few settlers between Loyalstock and Pine creek at that 
time. 

When the first white men came they found the ‘‘clearings,”’ or “barrens,”” as 
they were called, on both sides of Pine creek. But the most extensive ‘‘ clearings”? 
were above the creek. The lack of timber on these grounds led many to believe that 
the land was poor, and it is on record that several parties, after living there a short 
time, abandoned their claims and sought other places in the hills. It was on this 
opening that the famous meeting was held two weeks before he passed through, that 
declared for independence. 

Mr. Fithian spent several days very pleasantly at the house of ‘‘ Esquire 
Fleming”” and enjoyed himself greatly, if we may judge from what he entered in his 
journal. He then passed up the Bald Eagle valley and over the mountains to the 
Juniata and on to his home in New Jersey. 
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Cart. JOHN Brapy ÁMONG Tuaem—His STOCKADE Fort—THe MCKINNEY AND SCUDDER 
FAMILIES—FIRST WHITE CHILD BORN THERE—COMMITTEE OF SAFETY AND ITs TROUBLES 
— Tue Ross Case asp How IT ExDED—BEGINNING OF TROUBLE—SEIZURE OF SaLT— 
THE STILLISG OF WHISKEY—ROLL oF Cookson Lox@'s COMPANY OF MILITTA— THE BROWN- 
BENJAMINS TRAGEDY—TROUBLE ABOUT THE ELECTION OF MAGISTRATES—A PETITION TO 
COUNCIL. 


S the Revolution was now in progress, and the future outlook not encouraging 

_ to the Proprietary interests, John Penn, who was then acting Governor of 

the Province, gave orders on the 15th of May, 1776, to have Muncy manor divided 

into farm tracts aud sold. A number of parties had squatted on this fine body of 

land and made improyements, with the object of ultimately becoming possessed of 

them by priority of right when they would come into market. Among them was 

Capt. John Brady. He built a log house, which was stockaded, and afterwards 
known as “ Brady’s Fort.” 

The survey was made in accordance with the order of Penn. A copy of the 

report is given herewith, showing the size of each tract into which the manor was 


divided, and the names of the parties who occupied them : 

No. 1.— Containing 300 acres and 139 perches and an allowance of six per cent., etc. Settled 
on and improved by Mordecai McKinney. 

No. 2.—Containing 29944 acres and allowance, ete. Settled on and improved by Peter Smith 
and Paulus Sheep. 

No. 3.—Containing 300 acres and 16 perches and allowance as aforesaid. Settled on and 
improved hy John Brady. 

No. 4.—Containing 300 acres and 61 perches and allowance, etc. Settled on and improved 
hy Caleb Knapp. 

No. 5.—Containing 301 acres and 105 perches and allowance, etc. Settled on and improved 
by John Scudder, who is displeased with the manner in which it is laid out, alleging there 
is not timher sufficient on it for fencing; etc., and desires his lot may be laid out agreeably 
to the red lines, (which contains 254 acres and 74 perches and allowance, etc.) which would 
greatly lessen the value of the lot Brady possesses. The S. thirty degrees E. line runs 
through Brady’s improvement, and takes near all the rail timber from Brady’s lot, that is on 
the south side of the Glade rnn, so that upon the whole we judge it most convenient, and 
to the general advantage of the plantations, that the black line should remain as the boundary 
between Brady and Scudder. We have therefore laid down Sendder's complaint that it may be 
judged of by his Honor the Governor. 

It is by no means convenient that any of the plantations should cross the creek, as the 
banks on the north side are high, and the creek in time of freshets flows so very considerable 
that it is thereby rendered impassable for several days. It is settled on and improved hy 
Jerome Vanest and John Young, as described in the draft, etc.—in Young’s improvement thirty 


acres, and in Vanest's sixty-seven acres. Signed, 
Jo. J. WALLIS, 
Jx0. HENDERSON. 
To John Lukens, Esqr., Surveyor General. 
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John Penn continued to act as Governor until September 28, 1776, when the new 
Constitution took effect and the Penn regime in Pennsylvania ended. This was 
two months and twenty-four days after the Declaration of Independence. The 
surveys made under his warrants were afterwards legalized by act of Assembly and 
all trouble as to titles removed. 


THE M’KINNEY FAMILY. 


Mordecai McKinney, who appears as the occupant of tract No. 1, came from 
Middlesex county, New Jersey, in the spring of 1775. He served as a member of 
the Committee of Safety for six months from August 13,1776. In 1778 he was 
appointed a justice of the peace for Northumberland county. At the time of the 
Indian invasion he fled with his family to Harris’s Ferry and never returned. His 
improvements were destroyed. He had three sons and three daughters: John, who 
became a major in the Continental Army, and was living at Alexandria, Vinginia, in 
1803; Mordecai, Jr., who settled at Middletown (he engaged in mercantile pursuits 
and afterwards carried on business at Columbia and Newport. Judge McKinney, of 
Harrisburg, author of McKinney’s Digest, was his son); Jacob, the third son, who 
settled near Ovid, in the State of New York. Mordecai McKinney, Sr., had 
brothers, and quite an extensive relationship among the early settlers in this valley. 
One of the wives of Rev. Asa Dunham wasaniece. John Buckalow married a 
daughter of Mr. McKinney, October 21, 1773, and removed with him to the vicinity 
of Muncy. He served as a member of the Committee of Safety six months from 
February 8, 1776. John Buckalow leased a grist and saw mill from John Hinds, of 
Muncy township, for four years, and carried them on until compelled to stop by the 
Indians. He fled with his father-in-law to Harris’s Ferry and never returned. 
Catharine, a daughter, married Cornelius Low. They afterwards settled in the 
State of New York. Nancy, the third daughter, married Nicholas Elder and they 
lived at Middletown, Pennsylvania. 

No. 3, which is within the present borough of Muncy, is the tract on which Capt. 
John Brady settled and built his log fort. His family were occupying it at the 
time he was killed, and thither his body was carried. Where the “fort” stood is 
now a cultivated field and it is owned by Mrs. Dr. William Hayes. A slight rise 
in the ground is pointed out as the place where the fort stood. 


BIRTH OF THE FIRST CHILD. 


John Scudder, who appears on the draft as the occupant of tract No. 5, came ` 
from New Jersey, where he was born, January 29, 1738. He was one of the first 
to find his way to Muncy manor and settle. January 24, 1776, he was appointed 
a lieutenant in the Sixth Company of the Second Battalion of Associated Militia, 
commanded by Samuel Wallis; on the 13th of March following he was transferred 
to the Second Company of the same battalion with the same rank, commanded by 
Wallis, who appears to have been transferred also. Scudder’s wife was named 
Susan, and was born in New Jersey, June 2, 1746. They were probably married in 
1765. Three children were the fruits of their union. William, the eldest, was born 
in New Jersey, April 4, 1766, and died at Muncy, April 19, 1825. John Scudder, 
accompanied by Richard Stockton, came to Muncy manor in 1769, on a prospecting 
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tour. Some time in 1770 Sendder moved his family from New Jersey, as Mary, their 
second child, and the first female child born west of Muncy Hills, came into the 
world May 21, 1771. When she grew up she married Benjamin Shoemaker, became 
the mother of nine children, and died at the place of her birth, April 14, 1850. Her 
children were named: John; Henry; Susannah; Sarah; William; Hannah; Benja- 
min; Mercy, and Mary. Hannah, the youngest child, born February 1, 1776, 
married a man named Bell, but the date of her death is unknown. 

John Scudder served in the Revolutionary army. He died at Muncy, February 
12, 1786. When he settled on the manor he erected a log cabin. It stood on the 
high bank or terrace of Glade run, between the canal and railroad, a short 
distance from the river. The exact spot is pointed out near the rear of the large 
barn on the Walton estate, but no trace of the cabin is visible. Several aged apple 
trees near by indicate an early settlement. There was no wooden floor in the cabin, 
and it was without windows. The bed was supported by four stout posts, each 
with a fork, well elevated above the earthen floor to protect the sleepers from rattle- 
snakes and copperheads, which were very numerous. The Scudders were well-to- 
do people for the time, and as Mrs. Scudder was the first white woman to locate in 
the settlement, her advent was an event of more than ordinary importance. 

On the breaking out of Indian hostilities John Scudder fled with his little 
family to New Jersey, as many of the settlers from that State did. When peace 
was restored they returned and occupied their improvement. Scudder and his 
family saw much of the hardships of pioneer life and tasted of the bitter cup. 


ORGANIZING THE MILITIA. 


As the Revolution progressed the times became more critical in the valley. 
English agents were at work to cause disaffection among the Indians and turn them 
against the settlers on the frontier. The Committee of Safety, therefore, had to be 
extremely vigilant. Complaint being made that the battalion of the upper division 
of the county had not yet met to hold an election for field officers, a resolution was 
introduced and passed recommending to the officers that three committeemen from 
each township meet at the house of John Scudder, February 24th, elect officers, 
and return them on the 26th, so that they might be recommended to the Committee 
of Safety. It does not appear whether the terms of the resolution were carried into 
effect or not. At the meeting held on the 26th progress in officering and forming 
companies was reported, when the Committee adjourned to meet March 13th. At 
this meeting the following officers for the Third Battalion were reported: Colonel, 
William Plunkett; lieutenant colonel, James Murray; majors, John Brady and 
Cookson Long. Seven companies were organized. Henry Antes was captain of the 
First, with Thomas Brandon and Alexander Hamilton as first and second lieutenants, 
respectively. Samuel Wallis was captain of the Second company, with John Scud- 
der and Peter Jones as first and second lieutenants. John Robb was captain of the 
Third company, and William Watson and Robert Nelson, first and second lieu- 
tenants. 


THE COMMITTEE PERPLEXED. 


At this meeting Chairman Hambright was instructed to inform the Committee of 
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Safety that applications are frequently made to them by parties for recommendations 
as officers to go into immediate service, and that the Committee is at a loss what to 
do. If, however, men are to be taken out of the county for Continental service the 
Committee preferred that officers should go with them. If more men would be 
required the Committee begged to suggest, inasmuch as Northumberland was a 
frontier county, that two or three companies be raised, oflicered, disciplined, and put 
under pay, and held in readiness to go upon any service that might be reqnired of 
them. The Committee had information that Hawkins Boone had enlisted several 
men, and that he declared he had authority and money for that purpose from Con- 
gress, and that he was “to he a guard to the Congress.” In this way he had “drawn 
off some men from the different companies of military associators.” This the 
Committee did not like, and Chairman Hambright stated that they had cited him to 
appear before them and show by what authority he was so acting. It appears, 
however, that Captain Boone treated the Committee with contempt by refusing to 
appear. The Committee thought that when men were enlisted in the county they 
had a right to know for what service they were intended. 

The friction between the authorities and the Committee seemed to increase, 
which was largely caused by the demoralization of the times and the excitement 
consequent upon the war. At a meeting held March 25, 1776, it was reported “that 
several recruiting officers belonging to battalions of different counties in this 
Province”? had lately come to this ‘‘infant frontier county and drained it of a 
number of useful men, to the prejudice of the same.” A resolution was passed to 
the effect “ that for the future no officer or non-commissioned officer be allowed to 
recruit men in this county, except the officers who are or may be appointed therein.” 

Chairman Hambright wrote to the Committee of Safety informing them of the 
condition of affairs and recommending that the officers of the new battalion, of 
which William Plunkett had been chosen colonel, be commissioned. In behalf of 
his committee he then entered a remonstrance against the way the people of the 
county were being treated by the Committee of Safety, in allowing recrniting officers 
to come here and enlist men. He considered such action a grievance that should be 
resented. 

At a meeting of the Committee held on the 13th of August, 1776, new officers 
were reported to have been chosen in the respective townships to serve on the Com- 
mittee of Safety for six months from that date. Muncy township reported the 
following: Mordecai McKinney, James Giles, and Andrew Culbertson. 


SALT CONFISCATED. 


The Committee met monthly, unless called together earlier by some extraordinary 
business. The next meeting was held September 10th. Complaint was made 
against Aaron Levy and John Bullion that they had a quantity of salt on hand 
which they refused to sell for cash, according to a former resolution of the Com- 
mittee. A resolution was passed that the salt he seized and placed in the hands of 
William Sayers to be sold at the rate of fifteen shillings per bushel, but no single 
family was to be allowed more than half a bushel at onetime. Sayers was instructeded 
to keep a particular account of every bushel sold, and when it was all sold he was to 
return the money to the Committee, after deducting one shilling per pound for his 
trouble for selling it, “and six shillings and four pence for porterage.” 
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Levy and Bullion were disposed to hold their salt for a high price. They were 
traders. The peremptory seizure of the salt was the first act of confiscation in this 
valley of which we have any account. 

Two disaffected persons, named William Chattim and James Parker, were 
reported to the Committee as ‘‘ not behaving themselves as friends to our country in 
general, and had armed themselves with two pistols.” They were brought before 
the Committee, when they confessed that they were “ two of his Majesty’s soldiers,” 
and were prisoners. ‘The Committee ordered them to be sent to Lancaster, where a 
number of English prisoners were already held, and their arms (the two pistols) 
were ordered to be sold at public sale and the money arising therefrom to be applied 
to the expense of sending them away. 

The Committee was in session again on the 12th of September, and it was 
reported to them that “the two different quantities of ammunition heretofore 
forwarded to the care of the Committee,’’ was found to afford a quota of only half a 
pound of powder and one pound of lead to each associator! This was a very 
limited supply to fight Indians and guard the frontier. 

The Committee being informed that there was “a dividend of salt in Philadel- 
phia,” which was “ allotted for this country by a late resolve of Convention,’’ it 
was decided to appoint William Maclay and Mordecai McKinney to proceed to Phil- 
adelphia, take charge of the salt, and have it forwarded here and placed in their 
charge for distribution among the people. Instructions were also issued that it 
should not be sold at a higher rate than fifteen shillings per bushel. 

On the 23d of November, 1776, Robert Fruit, chairman of the Committee, 
acknowledged that he had received “seventy-seven bushels of salt”” from the Com- 
mittee of Safety in Philadelphia, which he had delivered to Marcus Hulings to be 
forwarded here. The bill showed that it had cost at 15s per bushel, £57 15s; cost 
of casks and packing, £3; porterage and cooperage, 18s; transportation from 
Philadelphia to Middletown, £13 9s 6d; storage at Middletown, Ss 6d; carriage 
from Middletown to Northumberland, £11 11s—total, £87 2s. The transportation 
from Middletown was by batteaux up the river. Compared with the price of salt 
to-day it will be seen that it was an expensive luxury at that time. 

At this meeting the Committee instructed Robert Fruit their chairman, to memo- 
rialize the Committee of Safety in Philadelphia by letter, setting forth the condition 
of affairs on the West Branch. He at once informed the Committee that the 
exposed condition of the northwestern frontier had caused his Committee to be vigi- 
lant. Every movement of the Indians was carefully watched, and there was no 
longer any doubt but their sympathies were with the enemy. Those Indians who 
were lately friendly to the settlers had withdrawn from among them, and they were 
fearful they would next appear as enemies. 

Such being the outlook, he thought some men should be raised for the defence of 
the frontier to keep up the spirits of the people. They were much dispirited 
because they had not been surported. ‘‘ We are not now able,” he continues, ‘ to 
keep the single and disengaged men in the county; they consider fighting as inev- 
itable, and choose rather, under pay, to have to do with a humane enemy, than at 
their own expense to encounter merciless savages. The county by this means loses 
not only the most useful of our men, but the best of our arms are carried out of the 
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county, so that upon a late review a general repair of the remaining arms was found 
necessary.” y 


THE ROBB CASE, 


As the feeling of uncertainty increased, and the excitement caused by rumors 
from the battle fields of the Revolution kept the public mind inflamed, the labors of 
the local Committee became more onerous. Ata meeting on the 14th of Decem- 
ber, 1776, convened by ‘‘express from Capt. John Brady,” several grave charges 
affecting the loyalty of Robert Robb, of Muncy, were laid before them. The 
charges were: 

1. That the Congress had blinded the eyes of the people. 

2. Thathe has discouraged the men drafted to go in the militia, and that he had 
influenced George Silverthorn so that he nor any of his family would not fight against the 
King of Great Britain. 

3. That the terms Lord Howe had proposed were such as we should accept of, or what 
would be pleasing to him. 


4. That Benjamin Franklin, one of the Congress, was a villain, and had behaved as such 
often. 


5. That it was Mr. Robb’s opinion there was bribery in the Convention. 


Accompanying these charges were a number of affidavits. Thomas Newman, who 
made his mark, swore that he heard Robb say that the conditions of peace offered 
by Howe suited him, and that he believed Franklin was a rogue; “that he had 
led the government into two or three scrapes already known to him; that it was 
thought Franklin had a pension from home; that the Convention was bribed.” Lord 
Howe had used the Committee sent to treat with him politely, but they had used him 
ill. Deponent thought that the Committee should consider these things. 

Joseph Newman, probably a brother or son, confirmed the foregoing charges, and 
then signed his name. 

John Morris, who was also able to write his name, testified that he had heard 
Robb say that peace was kept back by Congress, and that it was well known what 
Rittenhouse and Franklin were; that it was a minority that held this new form of 
government, and that the majority should not be ruled by the minority. 

Another witness, James Giles, had seen Robb pull out a paper and read Howe’s 
terms of peace, and then heard him say that he believed our rulers kept peace back. 

John Silverthorn had been at Robb’s house and then went with him to a ‘‘ chim- 
ney raising in the neighborhood;’’ that while there “Robb pulled out a hand bill 
which gave an account of General Washington’s army being in need of a reinforcement, 
and said in public that it was necessary for every one to turn out that could go; after 
a while he pulled out another paper, which he said was a declaration of peace from 
Lord Howe and read it in public; after reading said paper Mr. Robb said he came 
on purpose to see Mr. Newman, whether or not he thought proper to call some of the 
neighbors together in order to see whether the declaration was of any effect or not, 
(as he was one of the town Committee, ) and how they would take it, as he could not 
depend on his own judgment on such an occasion, as being but one person.” De- 
ponent further said that ‘‘after the papers came out with an account of what passed 
between General Howe and the Committee at Staten islaud, he was telling Robb that 
he heard them read at Mr. McKinney’s, and Mr. Robb said that he thought it would 
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not be proper to lay down their arms till peace would be concluded on better terms 
than these for the benefit of the country.” 

Lieut. John Scudder swore that “Robb said that the King’s troops are able to 
learn us to beat themselves, as Peter the Great said of Charles, King of Sweden, and 
Robb never did anything against the cause of America, but always encouraged the 
same to the best of his knowledge.”’ . 

After hearing the evidence on both sides the Committee concluded that Robb had 
behaved so as to give just grounds for the Committee “to suspect him of being not 
ouly unfriendly but even inimical to our common cause,” and it was resolved that 
“Robert Robb shall either take his gun and march immediately with the militia of 
this county into actual service for the defence of the United States, in order to wipe 
off the present evil suspicions, or otherwise be committed to the care of Col. James 
Murray, to be by him sent to some proper place of confinement until released by 
further authority.” The sentence was signed by Paul Geddes, chairman, by order 
of the Committee. 

Robb, however, did not feel inclined to submit to the sentence, and he notified 
the Committee that he desired “to appeal to the Council of Safety of this State.” 
The Committee therefore passed a resolution that he “might appeal to said 
Council under the care of the said Colonel Murray.” 

The trial and sentence of Robb by the local Committee of Safety evidently caused 
some feeling in the community, which required years to efface. Robb no doubt telt 
aggrieved, as he doubted the authority of the Committee to so act toward him. And 
it is likely that the whole affair grew out of personal feeling on the part of a few 
individuals, who took advantage of the excited condition of the public mind to 
manufacture sentiment against him. The evidence of two of the most reputable 
witnesses, Silverthorn and Scudder, is to the effect that he never did anything 
inimical to the cause of the people, but really favored the war for independence. 

Robb evidently had been goaded into making remarks about the moral standing 
of a few members of the Committee, and smarting under these charges, they wanted 
to punish him for treasonable utterances. The Robb family was a prominent one in 
the settlement and had taken an active part in the struggle for liberty. They were 
good citizens then, as their descendants are to-day. 

Robb was subsequently indicted by the grand jury of Northumberland county 
for misprision of treason, tried at November sessions, 1780, acquitted, and discharged 
upon paymeut of fees. The fact that his trial was for misprision of treason shows 
that he was uot regarded as clearly guilty of the charges made by certain parties, 
but that his remarks were misconstrued. His prompt acquittal bears out this con- 
clusion. Years afterwards he was appointed a justice by Governor Mifflin, which 
attests the esteem in which he’was held by his friends and neighbors. 


A NEW COMMITTEE, 


The old Committee, of which Geddes was chairman, having ceased to exist, the 
new Committee chosen to serve for six months met at Northumberland, February 13, 
1777, and organized. Muncy township returned John Coats, James Hampton, and 
William Hammond. Thomas Jordan was chosen chairman, and John Coats clerk. 
The Committee adjourned to the 11th of March. At the March meeting much business 
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of importance came before the Committee. Capt. Benjamin Weiser reported that 
a number of persons who had been out under his command in the militia of this 
county with the Continental Army in New Jersey, had deserted and returned home. 
This was a grave charge and demanded prompt action. It was ordered that a 
day of muster be designated for these persons to meet and march off to camp and 
serve out their time; and if they failed to obey this order they were to be taken up 
“ and committed as deserters. 

It was announced that a letter had been received from the Committee of Bald 
Eagle township, together with a resolution, against the selling of grain, which they 
wished to have considered in full Committee before taking final action. The reso- 
lution was as follows: 


um 


February 26, 1777.—We the Committee of the township of Bald Eagle, met, and as a com- 
plaint was made to us by a number of the inhabitants that there is a quantity of rye that is 
going to be carried out of the township for stilling, and that there are some of the inhabitants 
who have not sold their grain as yet, nor will not sell without they get eighteen pence or two 
shillings per bushel ahove the highest market price that grain is bringing in the country, but 
will keep it and carry it off; and as it appears to us that a great number of the inhabitants of 
the township will suffer if such a practice is allowed to go on: therefore, we 

Resolced, That no stiller in this township shall buy any more grain this season for to still, 
or still any more than what he hath already by him. And, further, we resolve that no grain be 
carried out of this township till the necessity of the poor is supplied, or till the ist day of May 
next; and any person having grain of any kind to dispose of, and will not take the market 
price at Sunbury, deducting a reasonable carriage, or the highest price that it will be there 
when the grain is wanted, we allow to seize on it and take it hy force, and pay them their 
money. Given under our hands the day above mentioned. 


JOHN DICKSON, 
RoBERT Love, 
JAMES ERWIN. 

After careful consideration of the question, the full Committee referred back the 
resolution in this form: 

Resolred, That the Committee of Bald Eagle is the most competent judges of the circum- 
stances of the people in that township; that therefore the affair he referred back to them to act 
as they shall see just cause, but in the meantime that they be cautioned against using too much 
rigor in their measures, and that they keep by moderation as much as possible, and study a 
sort of medium hetween seizing of property and supplying the wants of the poor. 

The conditions of the country were serious at that time. The Revolutionary 
war was at its height; the savages were threatening the frontier, and the people 
were kept in a constant state of alarm and fear. But in no other part of this valley 
does it appear that such extreme measures were adopted as in Bald Eagle. The 
general Committee, judging from the cautious wording of their resolution, were in 
doubt as to the propriety of such sweeping measures being endorsed by them, and 
threw the. weight of responsibility on the township Committee. 

Another complaint from the same township shows that the people, or a portion 
of them at least, were imbued with strong notions regarding the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath. The Committee had a complaint before them of a ‘‘certain Henry Sterrat 
profaning the Sabbath in an unchristian and scandalous manner, by causing his serv- 
ants to maul rails, etc., on that day, and beating and abusing them if they offered 
to disobey such unlawful commands.” This was an easier question for the Com- 
mittee to solve than the one relating to the confiscation of grain, for they promptly 
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issued orders ‘‘that the Committee of Bald Eagle township, where he [Sterrat | now 
resides, be recommended to suppress snch like practices to the utmost of their 
power.’’ Sterrat was a settler in what is now known as Long Island, but what 
became of him is unknown. Perhaps after being suppressed by the Committee for 
Sabbath breaking and beating his servants, he left the township. 


A STRANGE CASE. 


At a meeting of the Committee on the 17th of April, 1777, William Read, ot 
Bald Eagle township, was reported to them as having been taken into custody for 
“refusing to associate and bear arms in behalf of the States.’ On being brought 
before the Committee and asked his reasons for doing so, he informed them that he 
was once concerned in a riot in Ireland “ commonly known by the name of the Hearts 
of Steel, and was taken prisoner, tried, and acquitted upon his taking an oath of 
allegiance to the King, and coming under solemn obligations never to lift arms 
against him for the future; he therefore looked upon it as a breach of his oath to 
muster or bear arms in behalf of the States, as the arms of the States were now 
employed against the King to whom he had sworn allegiance.” His respect for his 
oath was a surprise to the Committee, and they were at a loss how to proceed. He 
was then asked if ‘‘he had any objections to the cause the United States was now 
engaged in,” to which he replied that he had not, and “ would be as forward and will- 
ing as any one to join in it, could he do so without breach of his oath.” This was a 
poser for the Committee again, and caused further consideration. He was then 
asked if he would take an oath of allegiance to the United States, to which he 
promptly replied that “he would if it did not oblige him to take up arms.’’ This 
seemed reasonable, as well as patriotic, and the Committee snbmitted the form of an 
cath to him, to which he was qualified as follows: 

I do swear to be true to the United States of America, and to renounce and disclaim all 
allegiance to the King of Great Britain, and promise that I will not either directly or indirectly 
speak or act anything in prejudice to the cause or safety of the United States, or lift arms 
against them, or be any way assistant to their declared enemies in any case whatsoever. 

Wa. Reap. 

This was satisfactory to the Committee, and he was dismissed on ‘‘ paying the 
sum of seventeen shillings and one penny halfpenny,’’ which was the cost of bring- 
ing him before them. 


A GLOOMY OUTLOOK. 


Although the outlook for peace and safety on the frontier was exceedingly 
gloomy, there was a constant influx of new settlers during the year 1777. They 
came mostly from New Jersey. That State being overrun by both the British and 
Contiuental armies had much to do with the exodus to this beautiful valley. Doubt- 
less they imagined it would be easier to encounter the Indians than to stand the 
ravages of the foragiug parties of the contending armies, and they were willing to 
take the risk in a new country. 

With all the appeals that could be made by the Committee of Safety to the Supreme 
Executive Council, that body was slow to take any steps for the better protection of 
the frontier, and the inhabitants were kept in a constant state of alarm, because they 
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had good reasons for believing that the savages contemplated attacking them. Efforts 
were made by Capt. John Brady and others to make a treaty with the Monsey 
and Seneca Indians, who were known not to be on very good terms with the Dela- 
wares. The Indians agreed to a conference, and on an appointed day assembled at 
Fort Augusta to the number of 100 or more, dressed in war costume. It had been 
the custom at all former treaties to make large presents, but as the people, owing 
to their impoverished condition, had nothing to give, the Indians refused to treat. 
They left the fort apparently in good humor to return to their towns up the river. 
It was after their departure that the incident of Brady’s upsetting a whisky barrel 
at Derr’s trading post occurred. Fearing that Derr would furnish them with 
liquor, and dreading the consequences, he followed them, and, as he anticipated, 
found the Indians engaged in drunken revelry at the post. A barrel of rum stood 
at the door with the head knocked out, which Brady promptly overturned. Derr 
had thoughtlessly given it to them, because they complained of not receiving a treat 
at the fort. Oue Indian who witnessed the spilling of the rum, but was too drunk 
to prevent it, told Brady with a horrid grimace that he would one day regret his 
act. From that day Brady was a marked man. Derr’s trading post stood on 
the great path leading up the river, on what is now the site of Lewisburg. 

Soon after this fruitless conference the Indians left their habitations at the Great 
Island, which seems to have been their headquarters, and retired further north. 
Before leaving they cut down their corn and destroyed everything that might be of 
service to the whites. 


FIRST INDIAN MURDERS. 


As time wore on the Indians grew more bold and threatening, and during the sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter of 1777, the settlers were kept in a continued state of excite- 
ment on account of the rumors which filled the air. It is much regretted that no 
full record of the names of those killed, and carried into captivity, have been pre- 
served. The only record we have of those dark and bloody days consists of letters hur- 
riedly written by militia officers in command of small companies scattered through 
the valley, and directed to the Executive Council at Philadelphia, and preserved 
in the Colonial Records and Archives of the State. As many of these letters were 
based on rumors, the statements were sometimes exaggerated, and frequently barreu 
of details. 

On a Sunday morning in June, 1777, Zephaniah Miller, Abel Cady, James Arm- 
strong, and Isaac Bouser left Antes Fort aud crossed the river into the disputed ter- 
ritory, with two women, for the purpose of milking several cows that were pasturing 
there. It did not occur to the party that Indians were lurking there, and that the 
cow with the bell was kept back as a decoy. They were there, however, and the cow 
was detained for the purpose of luringthemon. Cady, Armstrong, and Miller started 
to find her. As soon as they entered the bushes they were fired on by the cou- 
cealed foe, and Miller and Cady fell severely wounded. They were pounced upon 
and sealped in the twinkling of an eye. Armstrong, who was injured in the back of 
the head, succeeded in getting away. When the shots were fired Bouser and the 
women ran and concealed themselves. 

The firing alarmed the militia in the fort, and a number hurried across the river, 
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despite the orders of Colonel Antes, who feared it might be a decoy to draw the force 
away, when the fort would be assailed from the other side. Reaching the shore they 
soon found Cady and Miller where they fell. Cady was not dead. He was carried 
to the river bank, where his wife, who was one of the milking party, met him. He 
reached out his hand to her and almost immediately expired. Armstrong was taken 
across the river to the fort, where he lingered in great agony till Monday night, when 
he died. 

As this party was on the land claimed by the Indians, they no doubt took advan- 
tage of this fact as an excuse for attacking them. Having secured two scalps they 
quickly fled, and when a pursuing party was organized and crossed the river, they 
were some distance away. The pursuers, however, moved swiftly and soon came in 
sight of them at what was known at that time as the ‘‘race ground.’’ The Indians 
stood and fired, then broke and fled, pursued by the whites. They ran across what 
is now the western part of Jersey Shore and eseaped in the swamp. It was danger- 
ous to enter the tangled thickets and the pursuers returned. They fired several times 
at the retreating foe, however, and thought they did some execution, as marks of 
blood were seen on the trail as if they had dragged away their killed or wounded. 
The Indians probably fled in the direction of Pine creek and then ascended that 
stream to their hiding places. 


EXCITEMENT AND ALARM. 


This affair caused great excitement in the settlements along the river, and the 
authorities called upon the militia to be on the alert. Scouring parties were sent 
out to look for Indians. In the meantime the authorities at Philadelphia were call- 
ing for reinforcements for Washington’s army, and the people of Northumberland 
were begging for help to protect them from the savages. The situation was truly 
alarming and discouraging. 5 

Under date of September 10, 1777, Colonel Hunter informed the Executive 
Council that, although the “first class of militia” were held in readiness to march 
to join Washington’s army, the inhabitants were greatly in, fear of the Indians 
coming upon them. There were rumors that two hundred hostile Indians were 
concentrated “about forty miles above the Great Island.” Col. Cookson Long 
had been sent with his company to ascertain if the report was true. The Colonel 
closed by saying that he wanted “five hundred stand of arms,” and Captain 
Lowdon, who was the member of Council from this county, would state the facts to 
Council. 

On the 27th of October, Colonel Hunter acknowledged the receipt of £750 
for the use of the militia on the frontier, and 500 pounds of powder and 1,200 
pounds of lead, ‘‘ but no rifle guns.’ Ammunition without guns was useless. 

Referring to the order of Conneil to disarm all persons who had not taken the 
oath of allegiance, Colonel Hunter said he “could not with auy propriety take the 
army from those on the frontiers,” because “they were willing to stand in their own 
defence against the savages, yet never said they would not take the oath, but wanted 
time to consider.” Colonel Kelley, he continued, was on the frontier with fifty men 
looking for Indians. Favorable reports would encourage the people to go back to 
their habitations. *‘ Since the first alarm,” he adds, “upwards of 500 women and 
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children assembled at three different places on the West Branch of the Susquehanna, 
viz: at the mouth of Bald Eagle, Antes mill, and Lycoming.”’ 


BUILDING DEFENSIVE WORKS. 


Several brave parties, among them William King, Robert Covenhoven, and 
James Armstrong, had commenced the erection of a stockade near Lycoming creek 
for the protection of refugees. It consisted of logs eight or ten feet long, planted 
in the ground side by side, with the tops leaning ontward, sothatthe works could not 
be scaled. It covered, perhaps, half an acre, and was located near what is now 
known as Fourth and Stevens streets, Williamsport. It was at this place where the 
women and children alluded to by Colonel Hunter were assembled. The work was 
not completed, owing to the evacuation of the valley, which soon followed, but that 
it served as a temporary place of resort is not donbted. 


COOKSON LONG'S COMPANY. 


The muster roll of Capt. Cookson Long's company, of the Second Battalion, 
county militia, has been preserved, and may be found on page 329, Vol. XIV, Penn- 
sylvania Archives. That the reader may see who composed that company of rangers 
along the river at that time it is reproduced in full. Many familiar names will be 
recognized, as descendants of these rangers dwell in the connty to-day. Other 
names are strange, becanse the owners were either killed or left the valley when 
their terms of service expired. 

Captain, Cookson Long. 

First Lieutenant, James Hayes. 

Second Lientenant, Joseph Bonser. 

Ensign, Joseph Newman. 

Privates.—Robert Covenhoven, James Covenhoven, Ebenezer Cook, Peter Wy- 
koff, George Barclay, Joseph Wykoft, William Jones, Peter Styker, William 
Snodgrass, Joseph Gannon, Frederick Leefe, Cornelins Low, James White, Ezekiel 
Brown, Thomas Silverthorn, Thomas Johnston, Ebenezer Green, John Andrews, 
Alexander Fullerton, Joseph Cowan, Adam Wisner, James Ramsey, George Stech- 
man, Samuel King, Matthew Cunningham, Michael Brown, Henry Dougherty, 
Johnston Cheney, Benjamin Jordan, Samuel Blair, Ralph Slack, Joseph Hall, Ed- 
ward Collopy, Joshua Napp, Philip Cotner, Henry Hill, David Richards, Robert 
Wilson, Abel Slaback, William Slaback, Henry Stryker, Patrick Donahue, John 
Mnckilvaine, John Dunlap, John Williams, John King, Adam King, John Muck- 
ilear, Michael Seele, Peter Roddy, John Luce, Patrick Hughes, William WYyley, 
Andrew Donaldson, Thomas Clarke, Zephaniah Miller, James Van Camp, Richard 
Matlock, Cornelius McMickel, William Camel, Robert Fleming, blacksmith, John 
Reed, James MeMickel, William Reed, John Kinkade, Andrew Boggs, Robert Flem- 
ing, Creek, William Dewitt, Isaac Reed, James Dunn, Barnabas Camel. 


ANTES FORT. 


On the point of a high bluff, just below the month of Antes creek, the famons 
Col. Henry Antes built a stockade in 1776. It became a place of some note and 
was frequently occupied by settlers for safety. A small body of armed miltia was 
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stationed here for some time, and it was here that Job Chilloway caught the sleep- 
ing sentinel, the circumstance of which has been related. No records remain to 
show the size of the enclosure, or whether cannon were ever mounted on its ram- 
parts. Tradition informs us that there was a small cannon brought from Fort 
Augusta and placed in position; and the finding of an iron cannon ball years after- 
wards, near the base of the hill, leaves little room to doubt the truth of the 
tradition. 

Colonel Antes was conspicuous as one of the defenders. He was born near 
Pottsgrove, Montgomery county, October 8, 1736, and when quite a young man 
came hore and settled. July 29, 1775, he was appointed a justice of the peace; Jan- 
uary 24, 1776, captain of the Eighth Company, Second Battalion, Associated Militia, 
Col. James Potter; and on the 13th of March he commanded a company in Col- 
onel Plunkett’s regiment in his unfortunate raid on Wyoming. March 13, 1776, he 
was made captain of the First Company, Third Battalion; April 19, 1776, captain of 
a company in the Second Battalion of Associators. May, 1777, he was commis- 
sioned lieutenant colonel of the Fourth Battalion by the Supreme Executive Coun- 
cil. His commission was beautifully engrossed on parchment and signed by Thomas 
Wharton, president of Council, and Timothy Matlack, secretary. It was kept by 
his descendants a long time as a precious relic. 

Soon after locating he built a grist mill at the foot of the hill on which his stock- 
ade was erected. This was before Wallis built his mill on Carpenter’s run. It was 
the first mill in the western end of Lycoming county, and was gladly welcomed by 
the early settlers. The original was long since destroyed, but the site is occupied 
by one of modern construction. Before his mill was erected, when the fort was 
being built, coarse flour was made by grinding wheat in a large iron coffee mill, and 
the bran was removed by a hair sieve. One person was kept running the mill all 
the time in order to keep up the supply of flour. This primitive mill was kept as a 
relic of pioneer days until 1865, when it was lost in the great flood of that year. 

Colonel Antes was first elected sheriff of Northumberland county in October, 
1782. He gave his brothers Frederick and William Antes ‘‘as sureties for the faith- 
ful performance of the duties of his office.” He was re-elected in 1783, and on the 
22d of November he gave the same sureties on his bond. 

Colonel Antes wasmarried twice. By his first wife, Maria Paulin, whom he mar- 
ried, May 11, 1756, he had five children. She died in March, 1767. On December 
8th of the same year he married Sophia Snyder. By her he had eight children. 

This distinguished patriot, soldier, and civil officer, died, May 13, 1820, aged 
eighty-three years, nine months, and five days, and was buried in the little cemetery 
on the hill near where his fort stood. In recent years searches were made for his 
grave, but no trace of it could be found. It is greatly lamented by his friends that 
an humble stone at least was not reared to mark his last resting place. 


THE BROWN-BENJAMIN TRAGEDY. 


In the autumn of 1777 a band of hostile savages appeared on the Loyalsock and 
committed an atrocious outrage. Daniel Brown was among the earliest settlers in 
this part of the county. Hehad two daughters married to two brothers named 
Benjamin, and they lived near the cabin of their father-in-law. On the alarm of 
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the approach of the Indians, the Benjamins, with their families, fled to the residence 
of Mr. Brown and made preparations to defend themseves. The Indians made an 
attack on the house but met with a stout resistance, which was kept up for some 
time. During the fight an Indian was killed by a shot from a gun in the hands of 
one of the Benjamins. This greatly enraged the assailants and finding they could 
not dislodge the besieged, they managed to set fire to the house. The flames made 
rapid headway and a horrible death stared the inmates in the face if they remained 
inside. What was to be done? Remain inside and be consumed, or come forth to be 
dispatched by the tomahawks of the savages? Either alternative was a fearful one. 

The Benjamins finally decided to come forth and trust themselves to the mercy 
of their foes. Brown refused, and remaining in the building with his wife and one 
daughter, all three were consumed. When the Benjamins emerged from the door 
one of them carried his youngest child in his arms. A burly savage brandished his 
tomahawk and with a fiendish yell buried the glittering steel in the brain of Benja- 
min. As he fell his wife, who was by his side, shrieked and caught the child in her 
arms. His scalp was quickly torn from his head and exultingly shaken in her face. 
The remainder of the survivors were seized and carried into captivity. This horrible 
tragedy occurred on what was long known as the Buckley farm, on Loyalsock. 

The Benjamin families lived a few miles northeast of Williamsport. Three 
brothers and a small sister were taken prisoners. Their names were William, 
Nathan, and Ezekiel. The name of the one who was killed is not known, and the 
name of the sister has been lost. After a few years the captured boys were released 
and returned. The young sister grew up among the Indians, married, and had 
several children. Long after peace was made her brother William went after her 
and induced her to return. She remained here some time, but being always dis- 
contented and unhappy, she was permitted to return to her Indian comrades. What 
became of the wife of Benjamin, the.meager accounts of the affair do not inform us, 
but it is probable that she was soon afterwards released. 

This bloodthirsty attack, when the particulars became noised about, added fresh 
fuel to the flame of excitement and set the inhabitants wild with terror, That the 
Indians had entered into an alliance with the British to make an attack in the rear 
could be no longer doubted, and many families left the valley for better security. 
What could be done to stay the avenging hand of the savage? This was the grave 
and imperious question which stared every settler in the face. Must they abandon 
their improyements to the torch, remain, and be butchered or carried into captivity? 
The Supreme Executive Council had been appealed to in vain. Nothing, compara- 
tively. was being done for their protection ; but, instead, the constant cry was for 
men to reinforce the Continental army. Were ever pioneers in a worse predicament? 
Helpless to protect themselves; destitute of arms and ammunition; a few poorly 
clad and half-starved militia all that they could rely upon to stand between them and 
a powerful and wily foe, backed by the sympathy, encouragement, and gold of a 
strong nation. Such was the condition of affairs in the territory now composing 
Lycoming county in the closing months of 1777. 


TROUBLE ABOUT MAGISTRATES. 


The troubles of the people were not alone confined to the savages. They had 
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some difficulty about the election of magistrates, as the following petition, the original 
of which has been preserved, will show. It was prepared under date of December 2, 
1777, and addressed to the Supreme Executive Conncil, under this head: ‘‘The 
memorial and petitions of the inhabitants of Muncy township in Northumberland 
county in this State humbly sheweth : ” 


That WHEREAS, The General Assembly of this State was pleased to pass au act for 
revising and putting in force such and so much of the ancient laws of this Commonwealth as 
was agreeable to and consistent with our present Constitution, and for establishing courts of 
justice within the same, and passed an act for electing magistrates in the several townships in 
this State, in pursuance of which a number of the inhabitants of this township met and elected 
two persons for justices of the peace, viz: Messrs. Mordecai McKinney and Andrew Culbert- 
son, each having thirty-six votes; but as said election was opposed by about fourteen designing 
persons, who had a separate election and made return of the same, and both returns being pre- 
sented to your Honors, we were thereupon iuformed that you were pleased to order us to hold 
anew election, which we accordingly did and again elected the same two gentlemen, Mordecai 
MeKinuey and Andrew Culbertson, the former having forty and the latter forty-eight votes, 
and made return. A 

We likewise at the same time sent down a petition to your Honors signed by a great num- 
ber of the inhabitants of our township setting forth the situation of the township on account of 
waters and other inconveniences, and craving that both the persons chosen might be com- 
missioned, as they live one at or near each end of the township, as more fully set forth in said 
petition. 

But we are well convinced that the approach of the enemy to our metropolis [Lancaster], 
where your Honors were then sitting, must of consequence put the House into great hurry and 
confusion, which we are satisfied has beeu the reason that our petition has been either post- 
poned or neglected. 

The inconvenience we labor under at present is very great, having no magistrate near us 
on any side, and though we are content to bear our part of hardships of whatever kind in the 
time of public calamity, yet we beg that your wisdoms would be pleased to grant us relief as 
speedily as possible by granting us the prayer of our petition, etc. 

That all our trouble may end in prosperity and peace; that government may prosper in 
your hands, and truth and justice flourish apace, is the earnest desire and prayer of Muncy 
township. Signed by William Hepburn, John Coats, Israel Parshall, Nathaniel Barber, James 
Hinds, James Hepburn, Robert Covenhoven, Albert Covenhoven, Joseph Sutton, David Benja- 
min, Jonathan Benjamin, Onina Voorhees, John Stryker, Barent Stryker, John Strayker, 
Richard Hall, Jacob Houck, John Buckalow, James Hampton, Thomas Newman, Sr., Joseph 
Newman, Daniel Perine, Cornelius Low, Sr., Samuel Gordon, Cornelius Low, Peter Stryker, 
John Hall, John Covenhoven. 


The return of this election, held August 16, 1777, is signed by John Coats as 
inspector, and Joseph Newman and William Hammond as judges. The petition 
referred to shows that the first election was held April 25, 1777, and the petitioners 
claimed that the opposition which they encountered was ‘‘by a small body of men 
who combined together at the apparent instigation of a reputed Tory, and held a 
separate election in opposition to ours under pretence of being landed freeholders.” 
In the last election the memorialists state that they allowed no one to vote “ who 
had not taken and subscribed to the oath of allegiance;’’ whereas, ‘‘on the other 
hand the promoters and supporters of the opposition are chiefly persons who have 
either refused or hitherto neglected to swear allegiance to the States, and may yet 
make a tool of one who bears the mask of a Whig to support their cause, which they 
could not with so good a grace do themselves.”’ 

This petition, which contains more signers than the one copied, is dated “ Muncy 
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township, August 31, 1777.” The name of Amariah Sutton appears on it; also 
William Snodgrass, John Thomson, and Daniel Brown, all of whom were soon after- 
wards killed by the Indians. Peter Smith, the unfortunate man, approved of it by 
making his mark. 

The above petition is copied from a time-stained paper containing the original 
autographs of the signers, just as they wrote them one hundred and fifteen years ago. 
Andrew Culbertson lived on the south side of the river, within what are now the 
limits of the borough of DuBoistown, and Mordecai McKinney resided on Muncy 
manor. When the petitioners speak of the inconvenience caused by “ waters,” they 
have reference to Loyalsock creek, which, when swollen, was a turbulent stream and 
dangerous to cross; and without a magistrate at the upper and lower end of the 
settlement, they would be subjected to great ‘‘ inconveniences.” It will be noticed 
that the Benjamin family, several of whom figured in the tragedy, was a large one. 

Richard and John Hall were, respectively, the great-grandfather and grandfather 
of John B. Hall, of Williamsport. They were of English origin and emigrated from 
New Jersey before the Revolution and located above the month of Muncy creek, 
and assisted Captain John Brady to build his palisade fort, and when he raised a 
company of volunteer rangers John Hall was selected his orderly sergeant. Hall 
was a blacksmith by trade and was the only smith at that time within a radius of 
twenty miles. His shop stood on the bank of the. river opposite Butler’s ripples, at 
Micheltree’s Landing, and he had charge of the ferry. Both Richard and John 
Hall, father and son, were buried in Hall’s graveyard. 

There are several other signers who were prominent here during and after the 
Revolutionary period, notably William Hepburn. Albert Covenhoven was the father 
of Robert Covenhoven, the celebrated scout and guide. Descendants of the Strykers 
live in Williamsport to-day. Nathaniel Barber was one of the early settlers at 
Loyalsock. 

The prayer of the petitioners was granted, for the records show that commis- 
sions were issued to Culbertson and McKinney. 
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THE BLOODY PERIOD PRECEDING THE “ Big Ruwxaway “—TaRDINESs OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
SAFETY EN FURNISHING ARMS—THE INDIANS COMMENCE THE WORK OF SLAUGHTER— 
REMARKABLE ESCAPE OF HAMILTON AND JACKSON— ANOTHER ÄTTACK—POIXTs OF CON- 
CENTRATION—CAPTAIN BERRY’S EXPEDITION— THE WycHOFFs—DEATH OF JOHN THOMSON, 
AND SUBSEQUENT EXPERIENCES OF His FamıLny— A BLoopY Day—CoLosEL HEPBURN'S 
COMPANY— VICTIMS AND SURVIVORS OF THE MASSACRE. 


\ Ñ TE come now to the most bloody and discouraging period in the history of 

what is the finest and most beautiful part of Lycoming county—the period 
preceding what is known in history as the “ Big Runaway.” 

The winter of 1777-78 was a distressing one. On the 23d of December a man 
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was tomahawked and scalped near the mouth of Pine creek, and on the lst of 
January another met the same fate above the Great Island. Under date of January . 
14, 1778, Col. Samuel Hunter, writing from Fort Augusta to President Wharton, 
informed him of the killing of these men, and said that it had caused the inhabitants 
to collect together for greater safety. Colonel Antes had just visited him to consult 
as to what was best to be done. Three classes of Col. Cookson Long’s battalion 
were ordered out immediately, with instructions to report to Colonel Antes for 
orders. These men mostly lived on the West Branch. ‘‘ Colonel Antes,” remarks 
Colonel Hunter, “is an excellent woodsman, and will use all means to come up with 
the savages.”? Colonel Hunter closed his letter by saying that the majority of the 
inhabitants “did not think it prudent to let any [militia] out of this county at the 
present call, when the frontiers are likely to suffer from the savage enemy.” A 
party of Indians numbering eleven were seen about this time above the Great 
Island, and, as they evidently were bent on mischief, they were pursued by Colonel 
Antes's command. A light snow had fallen and they were easily tracked and soon 
overtaken. In a slight skirmish which followed two Indians were killed, when the 
remaining nine rapidly fled. 

The scarcity of arms and ammunition was one of the greatest difficulties under 
which the frontiersmen labored, and yet the Executive Council was constantly 
calling for militia to assist at the front. On the 28th of March Colonel Hunter 
replied to President Wharton that he was doing all he could to aid the recruiting 
officers. “ The fifth class of the militia,” he observed, “ was on the frontier under 
the command of Colonel Antes,” who was the only field officer he was then allowed 
until the sixth and seventh classes were ordered out. ‘‘If they are to be stationed on 
the frontiers,” he continues, “we shall be badly off for arms to accommodate three 
classes at one time, for in case the Indians have any intention of committing hostil- 
ities it will be very soon, as the snow is partly all gone” He also reminded 
President Wharton that when he was last in Philadelphia he had '' endeavored to 
purchase some good guns, but could get none that were worth buying. Only two 
rifles and sixty ordinary muskets we had made for this county, are all that we have 
of public arms.” In order to do the best he could under the discouraging circum- 
stances he ordered all the old and broken guns repaired. 

The fifth class of militia, as they were called, were only to serve two months, and 
as soon as their time expired the sixth class was expected to relieve them. The 
inhabitants complained that if no troops were stationed above Muncy they would be 
obliged to abandon their homes and go down the river, which would break up the 
settlements and leave the country to the mercy of the enemy. On the 5th of May 
Colonel Hunter informed President Wharton that he “ would have ordered out the 
sixth class to relieve the fifth,” but he could find no meat for their subsistence. He 
could not have subsisted the fifth class, “only for some beef and pork bought by 
Col. Hugh White for the Continental stores, and when that was done there was no 
more to be had to buy in this county.” And as for flour there was not enough to be 
had to serve the sixth class for two months. The condition of the people was truly 
deplorable. 

A party of Indians penetrated Buffalo valley and secured a large amount of plun- 
der. They were pursued by Lieut. Moses Van Campen and a small party of men 
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across Bald Eagle mountain, who, overtaking them at a large spring on the side hill 
near Jersey Shore, recovered much of the stolen goods. Where they were overtaken 
is probably what was afterwards known as Pfouts’s spring, near the present ceme- 
tery. i 

The outlook became so threatening that in this month (May) the sixth and seventh 
classes of Col. Cookson Long’s battalion were ordered by Colonel Hunter to be con- 
solidated and scout along the frontier until the sixth and seventh classes of Colonels 
Murray and Hosterman should arrive at the Great Island to cover that portion of the 
county. The Indians were now fairly on the war path and butcheries became 
more frequent. On the 16th of May, near the month of Bald Eagle creek, three 
men, while engaged in planting corn, were attacked, killed, and scalped. Two days 
subsequently, near Pine creek, a man, woman, and child were taken prisoners, prob- 
ably by the same party. On the 20th two men, seven women, and several children 
were captured. 


WHOLESALE SLAUGHTER. 


A few days after this, three families aggregating sixteen persons, great and 
small, were attacked on Loyalsock. How many were killed is not positively known, 
but a party of armed men who soon afterwards visited the place, reported finding 
only two bodies, which leads to the conclusion that the balance were carried away, 
as prisoners. Just where they lived is not known, but it could not have been far 
up the creek, as few settlers at that time had ventured any distance above Montours- 
ville. Their cabins were reduced to ashes and everything about the premises 
destroyed. The Indians were bent on a war of extermination, and whenever they 
were not too closely pressed, they left nothing but ruin behind them. 

About this time the house of Andrew Armstrong, who had settled at the “ big 
spring,” a short distance east of the present village of Linden, was visited by a 
party of Indians. They came suddenly and stealthily. Mrs. Armstrong, who first 
discovered them, slipped under the bed. They entered the house, seized Armstrong, 
his little son, a woman named Nancy Bunday, and hurriedly departed. Armstrong 
ealled to his wife to lie still, which she did, and escaped. They were in such a 
hurry, on account of a small body of armed whites being near, that they neither ran- 
sacked the house nor fired it. They turned up (he creek, and when Mrs. Armstrong 
crawled from her hiding place and peered through the window she saw her husband 
and little son disappear in the forest. Years rolled away and no tidings came from 
Andrew Armstrong. No doubt he had been cruelly murdered in the wilderness. 
The little son was also given up, when, one day long after peace had been restored, 
an aged Indian with a young man by his side’knocked at the cottage door of Mrs. 
Armstrong. From his appearance there was white blood in his viens. The old 
Indian asserted that the young man had been carried away when very small and 
reared among his people. But he partook so much of the appearance and character 
of an Indian that she could not recognize him as her son. He remained with her 
some time, but having all the manners, customs, and actions of an Indian, he did not 
readily take to the ways of civilized life, and finally returned to those with whom he 
had been reared. He might have been her son, but she could detect nothing about 
him to convince her that he was. He never returned. 
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TWO REMARKABLE ESCAPES. 


Small bodies of savages were constantly seeking for victims, and it was dangerons 
for any one to go any distance from protection. Near the close of May a thrilling 
incident occurred on the river below the mouth of Pine creek. A party of four men, 
composed of Robert Fleming, Robert Donaldson, James McMichael, and John Ham- 
ilton, came down the river in a canoe to Antes Fort, from Horn’s Fort, to obtain a 
tlat-boat. This latter fort was situated on a bluff on the south side of the river a 
short distance west of the present village of Pine, in Clinton county, and several 
families were collected there for safety. They wanted the boat to assist in trans- 
porting their families down the river, as the danger on the frontier was too great for 
them to remain any longer. Having secured the flat boat two of the party started 
back in their canoe, while the other two were to follow with the boat. The canoe 
party passed through Pine creek ripples, when they paddled over to the south shore 
for the purpose of waiting for their cómrades in the flat, who were slowly poling up 
the river. As they were in the act of landing they were fired on by a body of 
Indians concealed in the bushes on the shore. Donaldson jumped out of the canoe, 
fired, and cried out to the others, “Come on!’’ Hamilton, who was with him in the 
canoe, saw the Indians rise from their place of concealment, and at the same time he 
noticed the blood spurting from Donaldson’s back as he was trying to reload his gun. 
Taking in the situation at a glance, Hamilton saw the futility of attempting resist- 
ance, and quickly shoving the canoe from the shore, jumped into the water, and 
keeping it between himself and the Indians, held on with one hand, while with the 
other he worked it across the river. Several shots were fired, and the bullets flew 
around him lively fora few minutes, but he managed to reach the north shore with- 
out receiving a scratch. His escape was remarkable. When he clambered up the 
bank his woolen clothes were so heavy, from being saturated with water, that he 
could make but slow headway. As soon as he was beyond the range of the Indian 
bullets, he quickly divested himself of all clothing but his shirt, and started on a run 
up the river. Crossing Pine creek he dashed up a path which led through the 
open ground above the creek. He ran for dear life for about three miles, or until he 
came opposite Horn’s Fort. On giving the alarm a canoe was sent to bring him 
over. The tradition which has been preserved of this exciting incident says that he 
was badly frightened and almost exhausted when his rescuers reached him. 

On hearing the firing McMichael, Fleming, and a young man named James Jack- 
son, who where on the flat-boat, and some distance behind, pushed quickly to the 
north shore, but before they could get out of range the first two were killed. 
Jackson escaped, and finding a horse in the pasture west of Pine creek, caught it, 
mounted, and rode to the settlement opposite the fort, when a party came over and 
rescued him. i 

A party was at once organized and sent dowu the river to look for the Indians, 
but they could not be found. Being in the vicinity of two forts, and knowing that 
they would be pursued, they very likely dashed up the ravine through which 
Aughanbaugh’s run flows to the river and escaped. The pursuing party found the 
dead bodies of Donaldson, Fleming, and McMichael where they fell, and carried 
them to Antes Fort. They were buried in the little cemetery near the fort. This 
sad affair cast a gloom over the families congregated at both forts and they all 
heartily wished for deliverance to a place of greater safety. 
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John Hamilton, who made such a narrow escape, was only about sixteen years of 
age, and was looked upon as the most nimble footed youth in the settlement. He was 
the elder brother of Robert Hamilton, who became the father of John Hamilton, 
who was born October 14, 1800, and died April 24, 1891. 

The same day of this bloody occurrence a number of men were driving a lot of 
cattle down the river from a point above the Great Island, for the purpose of plac- 
ing them out of reach of the hostiles. As they were crossing the level country 
near where Liberty stands they were fired on by a party of Indians who had been 
pursuing them. The whites returned the fire and an Indian was observed to fall. His 
comrades promptly carried him off. One of the cattle party named Samuel Flem- 
ing was shot through the shoulder. The Indians fled precipitately and abandoned 
a lot of plunder which they had stolen from some of the settlers. It consisted 
largely of blankets, which were secured by the whites. 

These repeated attacks of the Indians had the effect of rousing the Executive 
Council to a realization of the great danger which threatened the frontier, and on 
the 21st of May a letter was forwarded to Colonel Hunter from Lancaster in answer 
to his repeated appeals for help. It set out by saying that “it gave the Council 
great pain to find that the Indians had begun their horrid ravages,’’ and that “one 
hundred fire arms of which thirty-one are rifles,” had been procured and forwarded 
to Harris’s Ferry,” and besides this lot “seventy rifles had been obtained from the 
Continental store,’’ and would be sent to the same destination for use of the inhabi- 
tants up the river. The Board of War had also ordered “one ton of lead and half 
a ton of powder to Carlisle,’’ one-fourth of which was for the West Branch country. 

Council admitted its belief that the attack of the savages was instigated by “our 
European [English] enemy, who avow in the face of the world the employment of 
such horried allies. It is manifestly made in concert with the invaders of the east- 
ern side of our State.” “ Beyond all doubt then,’’ continues the letter, “ Pennsyl- 
vania has a claim to be supported by the force and money of the United States. 
Council and Assembly have therefore in a joint representation to Congress set forth 
the case of our suffering settlers, and demanded the aid and protection necessary.’ 
Had the appeals been heeded ere this and steps taken to properly protect the fron- 
tier the great calamity which overtook the settlers might have been averted and 
many lives and much property saved. 

Council stated that as they experienced much difficulty in ““victualing the militia 
of Northumberland county,’’ they had requested the “delegation of Pennsylvania to 
apply for proper and adequate supplies of food and stores for use in the immediate 
defence of the connty.'? The Board of War asked General Washington ‘‘to send 
Colonel Butler and at least 250 riflemen from the army as an immediate succor to the 
militia against the Indians.” This aid, though small, the Committee feared might 
be precarious, as they did not know what the British contemplated doing, and Wash- 
ington “might not be hasty in sending off this detachment.’’ Colonel Hunter was 
assured, however, that everything possible would be done to assist him, and he was 
authorized to use any of the cannon at Fort Augusta for defending other places. 


POINTS OF CONCENTRATION. 


Months before any decisive measures had been adopted by the Supreme Executive 
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Council and the Board of War, the inhabitants had formed some plans for their 
protection. A movement of this kind was imperative. Stockades were placed around 
buildings at certain places where families conld concentrate in case of great danger. 
Capt. John Brady had enclosed his building on Muney manor with stockades, and 
it was known as ‘‘ Fort Brady.” The records of the time contain no description of 
the work, but according to tradition it was quite strong and many families in the ° 
valley fled to it for protection. 

Wallis’s residence on Muncy Farms was an important point for concentration, 
and efforts were made early to have a defensive work erected, but it was not done 
until after the first heavy blow had fallen. It is probable that some kind of tempo- 
rary works were hastily improvised, for we hear of a number of families being col- 
lected there some time before the exodus. 

It is also said that there were some defensive works at the house of Samuel 
Harris, on the west side of Loyalsock creek, as families fled there. There appears - 
to haye been a number of setilers in that vicinity, which early attracted the attention 
of maranding bands of Indians. 

Then came the places of refuge at Lycoming creek and Antes Fort, already 
described. Fort Horn and Reed’s Fort were the last. The latter, as has been 
shown, stood on the site of Lock Haven and was the outpost of civilization in that 
direction. 

Among the New Jersey settlers near the mouth of Loyalsock creek was Albert 
Covenhoven (corrupted into Crownover). He had three sons, James, Thomas, and 
Robert, and a daughter, Isabella. Robert became distinguished as a guide, spy, and 
Indian killer. Soon after coming to the valley Albert Covenhoven lost all his effects 
by a sudden freshet in the creek, and the family were reduced to great distress. On 
the breaking out of the Revolution Robert joined the Continental army, but late in 
1777 he returned home on account of the expiration of his enlistment and at once 
took an active part in aiding to protect the frontier. The neighbors of the Coven- 
hovens were the Thomsons, Wychoffs, Van Camps, Van Nests, etc. All of these, save 
the first mentioned, were of Hollandish descent. John Thomson was a Scotchman. 
When he came to America he brought with him a small Bible printed at Edinburgh 
in 1785. He married Juda Bodine in New Jersey and recorded the dates of birth 
of himself and his wife, and, afterwards, that of their child. On reaching the West 
Branch valley Thomson located about amile west of Loyalsock creek on the Sheshe- 
quin path, up Miller’s run, less than a mile north of the place where that path was 
crossed by the trail leading up the river. He built his house and barn on the edge 
of the upland, whose watershed produced the terrible swamp lying between it and 
the river. When the first alarm was given Thomson took his wife and child, and 
such goods as they could carry, and fled to Wallis’s on horseback, seven miles away. 
His harvest was about ripe and the promise of a good crop was excellent. There 
they found several of their neighbors who had preceded them. Col. William Hep- 
burn was there and had command. Colonel Hosterman, Captain Berry, Captain 
Reynolds and others who had just been sent from Fort Augusta to assist in protect- 
ing the frontier were there also. It was a motley and excited collection. 


CAPTAIN BERRY'S EXPEDITION. 
Poter Wychoff settled on Mill creek, just above the place where it empties into 
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Loyalsock, aud about a mile northeasterly from Thomson’s. A number of horses / 
having been stolen, Captain Berry, with a company, set out for Loyalsock on the 
10th of June, 1778, to look for them. William Wychoff, son of Peter, his brother 
William. and his sons, Cornelius and Joseph, were along. So were their cousins, 
James aud Thomas Covenhoven, and perhaps others of their relatives. Besides 
these there was a friendly Indian, known as ‘‘ Captain Sharpshins,’’ a negro, and 
others to the number of twelve. After starting a messenger was sent after them to 
advise an immediate return. The messenger was Robert Covenhoven. But Captain 
Berry refused to acknowledge Colonel Hepburn’s authority, and persisted in going 
forward. As so many of his relatives were in the expedition, Robert Covenhoven 
determined to go along as guide. The company proceeded cautiously through the 
Narrows, and so on up the creek, searching in vain for the horses, until they thought 
they had gone far enough. They then determined to retrace their steps, and 
accordingly set out again down the creek. Robert Covenhoven believed that there 
were Indians in the vicinity, and advised a return by a safer, but more difficult, 
route through the woods, aud over the mountain, in order te avoid the danger of an 
ambuseade. But Captain Berry thought there was no danger, and paid little atten- 
tion to his warning. He insisted until Berry impatiently said he was needlessly 
alarmed, and accused him of cowardice. This irritated him, aud he insisted no 
more. He went privately, however, to his brothers and communicated to them his 
fears that they would be attacked, and that if so they would probably all be killed. 
He urged them to keep a sharp ontlook, and if the flash of a gun was seen, to spring 
immediately behind a tree. f 

They traveled on without molestation until they again reached the Narrows, a 
mile above the present bridge across Loyalsock, where they were suddenly fired 
upon by a band of savages in ambush. Most of the party, including the reckless 
Captain Berry, were shot down. Robert Covenhoven, however, and a few others 
escaped and returned to Wallis’s place and reported the fate of the expedition. 
Night was approaching, but Colonel Hepburn at once set out with a party to rescue 
any other fugitives that might be in the vicinity of Loyalsock creek 

It was learned that Thomas Covenhoven, Peter Wychoff, his son, Cornelius, and 
the negro, were made prisoners. The negro was afterwards burned at the stake in 
the presence of the other prisoners, who did not know but what they would meet the 
same fate. But they suffered only the privations and distresses incident to the con- 
dition of captives among savages. 


THE WYCHOFFS——AN EXCITING FIGHT. 


Peter Wychoff was fifty-four years of age when captured and his hair was white. 
The Indians, however, dyed it black and dressed him in their own costume so that 
he should not be easily recognized. This story was magnified by repetition into 
the statement in Day’s Historical Collections, page £55, that he was bald when 
captured, and on his return had a fine head of hair! Both he and his son, 
Cornelius, remained in captivity about two years. Joseph Wychoff, another son, 
was captured at the same time. While a prisoner in Canada he became acquainted 
with Keziah Ford, also a captive from Kentucky, and they were married by Father 
De Lisle. of Montreal. Their marriage certificate is still preserved by their 
descendants. 
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Joseph Wychoff had taken the oath of allegiance to the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, July 30, 1777, in Northumberland county, and was appointed 
lieutenant of the Third Company of the Third Battalion of Militia, April 24, 1785. 
His commission was issued by the Supreme Executive Council. 

After their release from captivity, Peter Wychoff and his son, William, returned 
to New Jersey and remained there till the war was over, when they came back to 
their place on the Loyalsock and erected a house on the old site. Ina short time 
his wife and younger children, who had fled to New Jersey, returned also. 

The family of the Wychoffs was a large one, and they suffered greatly at the 
hands of the savages. William Wychoff, the brother of Peter, went with him 
from New Jersey when they first emigrated to the West Branch. He was the “old 
man Wychoff,’’ spoken of in some of the early accounts, who had a rude tannery 
on the Loyalsock and made leather for the settlement before the war broke out. 
Near the time of the affair just described he was at work in his tannery, and his 
nephews, the Covenhoven brothers, were mowing grass in an adjacent meadow. A 
dog suddenly commenced barking and exhibited great symptoms of alarm. He 
would run towards the woods, sniff the air, and return. The Covenhovens were 
confident that Indians were near, and, seizing their rifles, called to the old man to 
accompany them to some place of greater security. At first he refused, alleging 
that there was no danger, but at last yielded to their persuasions and went with 
them. They had proceeded but a short distance when one of them hissed to the 
dog, and he at once bounded into the bushes and seized an Indian by the leg, who 
was hiding there. He jumped up and shot the dog. The whites, who were six in 
number, immediately took to trees. The Indians, who had been lying in ambush, 
did the same, and firing began. “Old man Wychoff,’? who was very much hump- 
backed, unfortunately got behind a tree which was too small to hide all of his person. 
Another small tree, fortunately, stood between him and the Indians, and as they 
fired at him their bullets struck this tree and caused the bark to fly around Robert 
Covenhoven, who stood behind another tree near by. He called to Peter to stand 
up straight or he would be hit. As Robert was loading his rifle his ramrod was 
shot in two, but luckily he had a “ wiper’? with which he rammed down the bullet. 
Just at this moment he observed an Indian steadily creeping round to get a shot at 
the oldman. Watching him closely, till he attempted to crawl over a log, he fired 
and shot him through the body. He sprang into the air, gave a loud whoop, and 
fell. His comrades rushed up and bore him away, when the whites retreated as 
rapidly as possible. He appeared to be a chief or commander of the party. Had 
Covenhoven not succeeded in hitting him the whites might have been worsted. 


JOHN THOMSON— HIS DEATH AND THE EXPERIENCES OF HIS FAMILY. 


When the party under Captain Berry set out from Wallis’s to look for stolen 
horses, John Thomson began to regret that he had so hurriedly left his place a short 
time before, and he determined to return and bring off his cattle. The day was 
rainy. At last Thomson found two men who were willing to accompany him and 
assist in driving the cattle. One was named Peter Shufelt, a New Jersey man; the 
other was William Wychoff, a lad of sixteen. They were mounted and followed 
Captain Berry’s party to the crossing of the Loyalsock, when they left them and 
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proceeded over the hills to the Thomson improvement and residence. Thomson 
found everything apparently as he and his wife had left it. Nothing had heen dis- 
turbed. They tied their horses near the door and entered the honse. It was now 
long past noon and they were hungry, and at once set about preparing their 
dinner. 

Suddenly the horses snorted with alarm, and rushing to the door they saw sev- 
eral Indians approaching from the barn, where they had been lying in ambush. 
Thomson and his companions seized their guns and made a dash for the woods: 
but the Indians rushed upon them, firing as they came, and Peter Shutelt was mor- 
tally wounded. Thomson stopped and returned the fire. But this heroic effort to 
save his friend cost him his own life. Some of the Indians had reserved their fire 
for just this opportunity. and now delivered it with fatal effect. A bullet passed 
through his powder horn, which burned at his side as he lay in the agonies of death. 
William Wychoff succeeded in reaching the woods, but was severely wounded, and 
finally captured at the end of askirmish which had lasted nearly three-quarters of an 
hour. The hodies of the men were at once thrown out of sight, in the hope that 
others following might fall into the same ambuscade. But this hope was not real- 
ized, for a rescue party larger than the Indians were willing to engage was close at 
hand. They had fired the barn, but did not have time to apply the torch to the 
house, when they were forced to fly with their prisoner. = 

After Captain Berry had started from Wallis's that morning to look for the 
stolen horses, Colonel Hosterman, with Captain Reynolds and a party of thirteen 
men, set out for Antes Fort with ammunition for that place and themilitia stationed 
at the Great Island. They followed the public road and crossed Loyalsock creek 
between 2 and 3 o'clock in the afternoon, and as they reached the western 
shore and passed over the “sand hill’’ they heard firing and yells which they 
judged to be about three-fourths of a mile up the creek. They hurried up to the 
place where they thought the firing was, but found nothing. Surmising that.the — 
firing might have been at Thomson’s, they returned and pushed on thither as rap- 
idly as they could across the northern, or upper, end of the great swamp. The 
heavy rains had made it “very ugly,” and it took them nearly a quarter of an hour 
to cross it. Thus they arrived too late to be of service. 

The wily foe no doubt knew of their approach. When they reached the place 
they found the barn with its store of unthreshed grain from the previous harvest 
on fire, and heard in the distance the triumphant shouts of the foe. Two of these 
shouts they recognized as “death halloos,’ and one they correctly took to he a 
‘prisoner halloo.” From the shouts Colonel Hosterman supposed the party to 
consist of about fourteen. This was a very close guess as subsequent information 
proved. There was a Tory with the savages, for Captain Reynolds and his men 
distinctly saw his shoe tracks, along with the moccasin tracks of the Indians, in the 
soft ground near the house. A search of the premises was made. Near the house 
they found Thomson’s powder horn, with the bullet hole through it, but did not 
find the men or their bodies. Satisfied that they could be of no further service, 
Colonel Hosterman returned to Wallis's and wrote ont a report of the events of the 
day. Some accounts state that a portion of the party pushed on to Lycoming 
creek that evening, where, the sequel will show. they were greatly needed. 


re 
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The next morning, when it was learned that the companies sent ont the day 
before had not all returned, there was great uneasiness, particularly among those who 
had friends in the expeditions. The full news evidently was withheld by Colonel 
Hosterman. Another party of meu was got together under Captain Shaffer and 
sent to search for the missing. When they came to Thomson’s they made a thor- 
ough examination of the house and premises. At last the dead bodies of Thomson 
and Shufelt were found lying a short distance apart, outside a cleared field, among 
some pine grubs, where they had been dragged. Thomson had been shot in the left 
* side and his jacket was scorched by the burning of the powder in his horn. Shufelt 
was shot through the left shoulder. It is not stated whether they were scalped, but 
it is very likely they were, as the English paid the Indians a premium for sealps. 
The place of burial is not given, but they probably were taken to Wallis’s, where 
their friends were, and buried in what is now known as Hall’s cemetery. 

William Wychoff, who was captured when Thomson and Shufelt were killed, 
suffered greatly during the journey through the wilderness from the pain of his 
wound and the exposure to which he was subjected, but his youthful vigor 
triumphed, and eventually he recovered. When his captors reached the Seneca 
country he was adopted into one of their families, according to Indian custom, to 
supply the place of one who has been killed in the war. His life, therefore, became 
quite tolerable, and in the autumn of the same year he was exchanged and returned 
home. June 17, 1786, he married Robert Covenhoven’s sister, Isabella, then nine- 
teen years of age. He was nearly twenty-five. They settled near Canandaigua, 
New York, on land whose value he had learned during his six months’ membership 
of the Seneca family. There he died, April 2, 1847, and there his descendants still 
live. 

The death of John Thomson was a cruel blow to his wife Juda. Left alone in 
a strange land filled with savages, with no kin but her boy, then but six years old, 
her lot was a hard one, but probably no worse than some of her neighbors. When the 
flight commenced she found her way down the river to Sunbury. How long she re- 
mained there is not known. But she availed herself of an early opportunity to set 
her face toward the home of her youth. Undoubtedly she traveled with others over 
the mountains. Her child was too small to make the journey on foot, and too large 
to be carried in arms. The horses had been lost the day of her husband's cruel 
death. “ But mother-wit is quick wit, and mother love a love which overcomes all 
obstacles.” She succeeded in securing a little cart suitable for the purpose, and in 
it she placed her child, with the Bible, which had been her husband’s, and such 
light articles of apparel as she had been able to bring with her. This cart she pulled 
through storm and sunshine, 250 miles, over the mountains and across the streams, 
through beech woods to Easton, and then over the Jersey hills to her former home. 
Her return was like that of Naomi from the land of Moab. The one treasure she 
still possessed, the only relic rescued from the destruction of her home by the red 
handed heathen, was her husband’s Bible. It is still in existence and is now the 
property of Rev. John Bodine Thomson, D. D., of Inverness, California, a great- 
grandson of the six-year-old boy. It contains this record, among others: “The 9th 
day of June, 1778, John Thomson departed this life—was killed and sealped by ye 
Tory and Indians at Shomoken.” The New Jersey people at that time called this 
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valley the “Shomoken” country, which explains why that word was used in record- 
iug his death—althongh the place was forty miles north of “Shomoken’’ proper. 

John Thomson, Jr., grew to manhood, married, and raised a large family. He 
became a prominent man, and for more than thirty years was justice of the peace and 
jndge of the Hunterdon county court; and during the latter part of his term he had 
the satisfaction of recognizing his son, Joseph, as one of the judges co-ordinate with 
him on the bench. His noble mother, who braved the perils of the wilderness to 
save him from the savages, died June 17, 1796. 

Dr. Thomson thus describes the old Bible, now one of the most venerated relics 
in the land, because of its remarkable history and sonl-stirring associations: 

Every leaf of this precious book is water stained, probably by the exposures of the 
memorable journey from the Susquehanna to the Raritan. The old calf of the binding is worn 
into holes by long use, and only small pieces of the antique clasps remain, imbedded in one 
side of the thick cover. The leaf which contains the family record is becoming brittle, and 
begins to crumble at the edges. 

After the death of the last member of the family who had lived on the West 
Branch—John Thomson, Jr.,—the Bible became the property of his youngest son, 
Aaron. By him it was in after years given to that one of the descendants who bears 
the names of all three of the residents on the West Brench—Rev. John Bodine 
Thomson. And in pursning its remarkable history a little further, it is strange to 
note that the precious relic is now zealously guarded on the shores of the Pacific, 
3,000 miles from the place where its original owner fell by savage hands. 
The exact spot where his house stood can almost be pointed out to-day. The sur- 
rounding country is no longer a wilderness, the great swamp has disappeared, and 
finely cultivated farms, with stately buildings, are seen on every hand. Within 
sight of the spot where the blood of John Thomson erimsoned the ground more 
than a hundred years ago, the tall spires of the churches of the city of Williams- 
port are plainly visible, and the romantic hillsides are dotted with the cottages of a 
thrifty, prosperous, and happy people. 


A BLOODY DAY. 


With the recital of the foregoing horrors the reader might think that the chap- 
ter was full—that enough blood had been shed in one day to appease the savage 
appetite. Bunt not so. June 10, 1778, was destined to be the bloodiest day in the 
annals of our history. a 

Soon after the disastrons skirmish on Loyalsock a company of emigrants travel- 
ing ky wagon appeared at the Montoursville crossing of that stream. Thenames of 
the party, as given by Colonel Hostermanin a letter to Colonel William Winter. 
under date of June 10, 1778, and written from Wallis’s, are as follows: Peter Smith, 
wife and six children; wife of William King, and two children; Michael Smith. 
Michael Campbell, and David Chambers, who belonged to Captain Reynolds’s com- 
pany, and two other men named, respectively, Snodgrass and Hammond. This made 
the company consist of six men, two women, and eight children. They were on 
their way to Lycoming creek. Here several of them intended to join relatives and 
settle. Mrs. King aud her children had been living at Northumberland. Her hus- 
band, William King, had served as a lieutenant in the trouble with the Connecticut 
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settlers, and in March, 1776, as an ensign in the company of his cousin, Captain 
Cool. In the beginning of the troubles he had been up the river, and as early as 
1774 he had settled on the site of Jaysburg. But he had left his wife Rachel and 
two daughters, Sarah and Ruth, at Northumberland for greater safety. When Peter 
Smith decided to move his family up the river from Northumberland in a 
wagon, they persuaded Mrs. King to accompany them with their two children to join 
her husband at Lycoming. They doubtless argued that this mode of traveling would 
be more pleasant than to ascend the river in acanoe. Her husband had instructed 
her to remain at Northumberland until he came; but, yielding to the persuasions of 
her friends, she decided to accompany them, both for company and greater conven- 
ience, as she supposed. > 

It will be remembered that after the company of Captain Berry fell into an am- 
buscade, and the unfortunate officer, who refused to take any advice from Robert 
Covenhoven, lost his life, that a party was despatched from Wallis’s to ascertain the 
cause of firing up the creek. That company was commanded by Captain Reynolds 
and consisted of thirteen men. Colonel Hosterman accompanied them. 

When Peter Smith with his wagon and party—several of whom had undoubtedly 
joined him at Wallis’s—reached Loyalsock, John Harris, (son of “old Sam Harris” ) 
who had heard the firing that afternoon, met and warned them not to proceed, but 
to return, as he considered it dangerous to go forward. Smith was disinclined to 
take his advice, but remarked that “ firing would not stop them,” and proceeded on 
up the road. When they had got within a short distance of Lycoming creek they 
were fired upon by a body of Indians in ambush. Colonel Hosterman says in his 
report that at the first fire Snodgrass fell dead, being shot through the temple. At 
first the Indians only fired two guns, then three, when they came from their place of 
concealment, yelling fiercely, and advanced on the wagon. The whites when they 
saw them—for they did not see them till they had received the second fire—took to 
trees and returned the fire. At this moment a “little boy and a girl’’ made off and 
escaped. The Indians closed in very fast and endeavored to surround the party. 
“This,” remarks Colonel Hosterman, ‘‘ occasioned our men to flee as fast as they 
could—alt but Campbell, who was seen fighting at close quarters with his rifle, and 
the Indian’s gun was found broken to pieces.” Before they were out of sight of the 
wagon the fleeing men “saw the Indians attacking the women and children with their 
tomahawks!’ It was thought there were about twenty Indians in the attacking par- 
iy, showing that they had been re-enforced since the fight on Loyalsock. 

This bloody affair oceurred just before sundown, The boy and girl made their 
way to Lycoming creek and informed the men there what had happened. But 
owing to the frightened condition of the children their story was misunderstood, and 
the persons to whom they gave the information rushed to the river, thinking that a 
canoe had been attacked. On account of this mistake much valuable time was lost. 
It was nearer where the butchery occurred than to the river. 

In the meantime a messenger had reached Wallis with intelligence of something 
serious having occurred near Lycoming creek, and Colonel Hepburn, who had charge 
at the fort, quickly collected a party of armed men and hurried to the place where the 
firing had been heard. It was some time after dark when they arrived, but they 


succeeded in finding the dead bodies of Snodgrass and another man, but owing to the- 
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darkness they could not tell who they were. Deeming it useless to search any 
further that night, they went on to Lycoming ereek and waited till next day. In 
the morning they repaired to the spot and a horrible sight met theit gaze. The wife 
of Peter Smith was found shot through the body, stabbed, scalped, and a knife 
lying by her side. William King's wife was found tomahawked and scalped, but 
living. She was sitting up, and when her husband approached she seemed to recog- 
nize him, leaned against him, and almost immediately expired. She could not 
speak, A little girl was found killed and scalped, and a boy the same. Snodgrass 
had been shot through the head, tomahawked, stabbed, and sealped. Campbell was 
shot in the back, tomahawed, stabbed, scalped, and a knife left sticking in his body. 
His rifle was taken, but very few things in the wagon had been carried away. The 
sight of these mutilated and disfigured bodies was hideous to behold, and showed to 
what extremes of savage barbarism the red fiends could go. The bodies of the dead 
were carefully collected and buried near the spot where they fell, and their interment 
was very likely the beginning of the cemetery which afterwards served for many 
years as the place of interment for scores of the original settlers. 

Colonel Hepburn’s party found a coat which had belonged to an Indian, and a 
cartridge made of the best cartridge paper. The Indians had used buckshot, as one 
was found sticking in the wagon, and one in the arm of one of theslain. These 
articles it was clear had been furnished them by the English, who were encouraging 
them to commit deeds of atrocity calculated to make an ordinary fiend shudder. 


COLONEL HEPBURN’S COMPANY, 


Colonel Hepburn’s company of militia was composed of the following residents 
of the valley, from Muncy to Lycoming creek: 

Captain.— William Hepburn. 

Lieutenant. —Paul Ricketts. 

Ensign.—John Hall. 

Sergeants.—Robert Covenhoven, Andrew Flatt. 

Privates.—Joseph Wychoft, Israel Parshall, Jr., Joseph Sutton, Joseph Harber, 
James Covenhoven, George Barkley, Benjamin Bart, David Berry, Oliver Silver- 
thorn, Samuel Brady, Samuel Wallis, John Covenhoven, Israel Parshall, Sr., 
William Hall, Erasmus Burch, Peter Burns, Albert Covenhoven, Cornelius Vanader, 
Robert Robb, Ezekiel Brown, Albert Polhemus, A. Blackly, Zachariah Irech, Charles 
Bignell, Ralph Slack, Joseph Webster, Jacob Lawrison, Peter Jones, Ockey Step- 
sion, Nimrod Pennington, William Jones, Henry Silverthorn, John Hollingsworth, 
Michael Craell. 

In signing this roster Captain Hepburn says: “The above is a true return of the 
men’s names belonging to my company that are not gone out of the county.” It is 
dated August 9, 1778, and addressed to Colonel Hunter. 


VICTIMS AND SURVIVORS OF THE MASSACRE. 


This terrible massacre occurred at the point where West Fourth street, Williams- 
port, crosses the little stream which flows down Cemetery street. At that time a 
natural thicket of wild plum trees grew there, which yielded fruit of remarkable 
size and flavor for nearly a century after the tragedy. The road was merely a 
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widening out of the old Indian trail, and was cut through this thicket. The boughs, 
with the leaves dried on them, were thrown into the bushes, forming a safe place for 
the concealment of the savages. 

When Colonel Hepburn’s searching party was about to leave the spot without 
finding all the victims, the boy who had escaped the previous day insisted 
that Mrs. King must be somewhere in the thicket, as he had heard her seream and 
say she would not go along with the savages when they tried to drag her away, and 
that he saw her fighting desperately. The party then made another detour through 
the bushes and found her about nine o'clock in the morning near the little stream, 
where she had dragged herself during the night and rested with her hand under her 
head, with her brains oozing over her fingers. 

William King, thus suddenly bereft of his wife and children, was left in a state 
of mind well nigh bordering on despair. The terrible fate of his wife he knew, but 
he did not know the fate of his two daughters, Sarah and Ruth. They were then, 
respectively, four and two years old. If carried into captivity it was terrible to 
think of what sufferings they must endure while in the wilderness at their tender 
ages. Broken down with grief he made his way back to Northumberland. 

In the course of seven years he learned that the children were in Canada. He 
immediately started in search of them, and after a long and toilsome journey, found 
and identified them. The history of their adventures, and the difficulty he ex- 
perienced in finding them, is very interesting, but too long for these pages. When 
King started for Canada he was accompanied by a friendly Indian as a guide to 
Fort Niagara. Their route was up Lycoming creek. On the journey they fell in 
with another Indian, who kept them company for a day and a night. During the 
night these two Indians kept up such an animated conversation that King’s rest 
was disturbed. When the strange Indian left the next day his guide informed him 
that he was the man who had killed his wife in the massacre near Lycoming creek. 
This greatly exasperated King and he chided his guide for not telling him, saying 
that if he had known it he certainly would have killed him. The guide replied that 
he feared such a thing and therefore kept quiet. The long talk between the two in 
the vigils of the night was probably about that bloody affair. The wretch made his 
escape in time, for, notwithstanding peace had been declared, that fact would not 
have saved him from the punishment he so richly deserved at the hands of the out- 
raged husband. 

On recovering his children Mr. King started back with them, and in due time 
reached Northumberland. From them he learned that when they were torn from 
their mother, who was butchered before their eyes, they were wrapped together in 
a blanket, placed on a horse and hurried away through the woods over what is now 
Cemetery street, until they reached the Sheshequin path leading through Blooming 
Grove and up Lycoming creek, which they followed through the dark and dreary 
wilderness. Soon after starting little Ruth began to ery, when a young savage 
seized her by the legs to dash her brains out against a tree, but an old squaw claimed 
her as her child, and thus by one of their peculiar customs her tender life was 
spared. On reaching Canada the squaw sold her to the wife of an English officer 
who had no children, and in her hands her father found her. When Ruth grew to 
womanhood she went to live with her mother’s people in New Jersey, and there she 
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married a retired sea captain. They moved to Genesee, New York, and settled, 
became well-to-do, and ended their days there. 

Sarah accompanied her father when he returned to Jaysburg in 1789, and lived 
with him until he died in 1802. She then went to the home of her half-brother, 
Joseph King, when he lived on the Sutton farm in 1832. This farm was near the 
wild plum tree thicket, where the tragedy of 1778 took place. She would frequently 
take her nephew, Charles King, and others, down to the Methodist church that then 
stood at Fourth and Cemetery streets, where they would gather the wild plums that 
grew so abundantly, and she would point out the spot and relate the bloody inci- 
dents of that dreadful day! Sarah finally died at the house of John Kelly King, 
Tioga county, September 19, 1850, aged seventy-six years. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


STORY OF THE “BIG RUNAWAY.” 


THE CausEs WHICH LED TO THE GREAT DISASTER—VACILLATING COURSE OF THE AUTHOR- 
ITIES—COLONEL HUNTER ACCUSED OF DOUBLE DEALING—AN IMPORTANT PETITION AND 
Wao SIGNED Ir—CruEL MURDER OF A FRIENDLY INDIAN—COLONEL HUNTER ORDERS 
THE PEOPLE TO Fiy—A Panic ENsuEs—AÁPPALLING SCENES OF SUFFERING AND 
MisERY—AUTHORITIES AROUSED AT Last—THE Loss TO THE WEST BRANCH VALLEY— 
HELP at Last. 


HE bloody incidents narrated in the preceding chapter cast a pall of gloom 
over the infant settlements, and terrorized the inhabitants. Accounts of the 
ravages of the Indians, which were almost daily sent to the Supreme Executive 
Council, had a slight effect at last on that body, and they were making some efforts 
to relieve the people. May 30, 1778, Colonel Hunter informed Vice-President. 
Bryan that seventy rifles forwarded to him were on the way between Harris’s Ferry 
and Fort Augusta, but none of the ammunition which he was so sorely in need of 
had reached the former place. The quantity of powder and lead allotted for this 
county he thought was very small, when the number able to bear arms was con- 
sidered. He closed his appeal by saying: ‘‘If the people were relieved of the 
panic they were struck with last Monday, after hearing of the ravages of the 
Indians on Loyalsock, they would be able to maké a better defence. It was really 
distressing to see the women and children from all quarters running to places the 
men had appointed to make a stand. The people have all assembled at particular 
places and are making little forts to leave their families in, while they go out to 
meet and repel the foe.” 

When Colonel Hunter dispatched this message he had not heard the worst, for 
he quickly forwarded another on the 31st of May, in which he said: “We are 
really in a melancholy situation in this county. The back inhabitants have all evac- 
uated their habitations and assembled in different places. All above Muncy to 
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Lycoming are at Samuel Wallis’s, and the-people of Muncy have gathered at Cap- 
tain Brady’s. All above Lycoming are at Antes’s mill, and the mouth of Bald 
Eagle creek.” The latter designation was meant for Harris’s Fort. 

This letter was addressed to Capt. John Hambright, who was then a member of 
the Supreme Executive Council, and as he had previously been a resident of the 
county and was familiar with every point mentioned, Colonel Hunter was particular 
in noting localities for his ‘information. Continuing, he observed: ‘‘A panic pre- 
vails in this county. It is really distressing to see the inhabitants flying away and 
leaving their all, especially the Jersey people, who came here last winter and spring. 
Not one stays, but sets off to the Jerseys again. The people in general are so dis- 
couraged that I am afraid we will not be able to make proper stands against the 
enemy, unless we get more assistance from some other quarter.” 

It was not strange, perhaps, after what had occurred, that such a condition 
existed. The people had every reason to be discouraged. But it seems they were 
determined to make one more effort. The Colonel says: “ There were a number of 
the inhabitants with me to-day to consult in regard to petitioning Congress for some 
companies to be stationed here and properly supported; for, as the generality of the 
settlers are poor, they can not subsist long in case they are obliged to keep so many 
of the militia on duty, as there are at this time three classes, which take the chief of 
all the arms, so that there is not enough left to supply them that guard the women 
and children.” The people had very likely become tired of appealing to the 
Supreme Executive Council through the county lieutenant, or they would not have 
been considering the propriety of addressing Congress. This was a last move to 
arouse the government to speedy action in their behalf. Colonel Hunter closed his 
letter with these words: ‘‘John Weitz8l sets off to-day [May 31] to forward the 
arms that are allowed to come here, and to endeavor to get more arms, ammunition, 
and flints. Camp kettles are very much wanted, if such things can be had. I 
expect you will endeavor all you can to get some money from Council for Mr. Weitzel 
to purchase provisions, otherwise we will be all undone.’’ 

The next day (June Ist) the heart of Colonel Hunter was gladdened, for he 
wrote Vice-President Bryan acknowledging the receipt of £1,500 in cash by the 
hands of John Harris, Jr., of Loyalsock, ‘‘ for purchasing provisions.’’ “In case 
the Board of War,’’ he added, ‘‘ has not made provisions in another way, the money 
shall be put to the use proposed by Council.” He complained, however, of the non- 
arrival of arms which had been promised from Northampton, and then observed 
that there had been 250 weight of gunpowder received, “with four or five hundred 
weight of lead, but no flints!’’ Flour and wheat, he thought, could be purchased 
in Lancaster county. And if they succeeded in obtaining it there, it would have to be 
transported up the river by batteaux, poled by stalwart men, which was a slow 
process. He complained of the rainy condition of the weather, which greatly inter- 
fered with military movements and the comfort of the people. He also remarked 
that more arms and ammunition, exclusive of what had been received and ordered, 
** would be very necessary to quiet the minds of the people, as there are a great 
many more that will use arms in their defence than we have enrolled in the militia, 
especially men above the age of fifty-three and under eighteen will do to be stationed 
at such little forts as they are erecting for the preservation of the women and 
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children.” He admitted that it was ‘‘very hard to have all the county doing military 
duty and no labor going on, which must be the ruin of this poor infant county if it 
continues any time.”? At the date of this writing he had not heard of any serious 
trouble up the river since the 24th of May, but added that Indians were frequently 
seen across the river ‘‘ opposite Antes’s mill and at the Great Island.” 


HUNTER'S INSINCERITY, 


When the massacre of the 10th of June became noised about the excitement 
among the people was greatly increased ánd a panic was almost precipitated. 
Wiser connsels, however, prevailed and they determined to hold on a little longer 
and wait for help. In the meantime the proposition to petition Congress was not 
abandoned, for on the 2d of June Colonel Hunter wrote Vice-President Bryan 
informing him of what was contemplated by the people, and the declaration of their 
inability to defend themselves without aid from abroad. The chief motive for 
getting up this petition, (says Hunter) was for the purpose of quieting the minds of 
“the people, as they were apprehensive of a severe stroke from the Indians about the 
time of harvest, which would take all the militia of the county to guard against the 
savages, and cause them to lose their crops. The “appeal’’ was a long document 
and was signed almost altogether by persons living below Muncy Hills, where there 
was comparatively little danger. 

That some feeling existed between the upper and lower sections of the county is 
evident, foron the 10th of June, the day of the Williamsport massacre, another peti- 
tion was forwarded to the Executive Council praying for aid, which reflects upon the 
inability of Colonel Hunter to procure assistance for this part of the county. It is 
apparent that this was not the petition to which he made reference in his letter of 
the 2d of June. The insinuation in his letter that the motive for preparing that 
petition was to quiet the people, was cruel to say the least. From the language 
used he was insincere, or did not exert his best efforts to secure aid. The inhab- 
itants abore the Muncy Hills evidently understood his true position when they almost 
to a man signed the second memorial and did not fail to hint therein what they 
thonght of him as county lientenant. This petition is dated at Muncy, and a study 
of the names will show that they nearly all belonged to the section now embraced 
within the limits of Lycoming county. There were a few from below who sympa- 
thized with them and did not hesitate to unite in their stirring appeal. This last 


+ petition, with the names of the signers, is given in full: 
Mrxcy, June 10, 1778. 
To the Honorable the Supreme Erecutice Council of the State of Pennsylvania: 

The remonstrance of sundry the distressed inhabitants of the county of Northumberland 

inhabiting the West Branch of the River Susquehanna above Muncy Hills, humbly sheweth: 
That the repeated depredations and horrid murders lately committed upon the innocent and 
peaceable inhabitants amongst us within a few weeks past is truly alarming. The melancholy 
event of the 31st of May upon Loyalsock creek obliged us to leave our homes and livings, and 
to assemble together in large bodies in order to protect our wives and infant children from 
becoming the victims of savage fury; in full faith aud contidence that we should shortly meet 
with such succor as would enable us to make a vigorous stand, that we have since frequently 
applied to the lieutenant of the county for aid, who, after using his hest endeavors has not been 
able to furnish us with more than seventy-three troops of the militia of this county to cover a 
rontier of at least forty miles in length. This supply we apprehend to be of very little use, 
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especially as their times will be out in the midst of harvest, and should anything more happen 
in the meanwhile, we are convinced thatit will be impossihle to call out the militia of this 
county at any rate; that those considerations, together with the very alarming event of the 
murder and captivity of thirteeu of our near neighbors and most intimate acquaintances this 
day has drove the majority of us to desperation, and to pray that you in your wisdom will not 
only order to our immediate relief such standing forces as will be equal to our necessity; but 
that you will order such magazines and stores of provisions to be provided as will convince the 
good people of this place that such troops are to be stationed amongst them during the war. 
Nothing short of your immediate assurance of this, we are convinced, will induce the people to 
run the farther risk of being obliged to move away at a more unfavorahle season. 

Therefore in consideration of the premises, we beg leave to submit ourselves and families 
to your care and protection, not doubting but you will order us such relief as to you in your 
wisdom may seem meet, 

The petitition was signed by Nimrod Pennington, Samuel Gordon, Joseph 
Arbour, Joseph Hogeland, Joseph Webster, John Hollingsworth, Benjamin Burt, 
Peter Jones, Charles Bignall, Nathaniel Barber, Albert Polhamns, John Stryker, 
Samuel Carpenter, Samuel Wallis, Mordecai McKinney, Andrew Culbertson, Robert 
Robb, James White, Henry Scott, Joseph J. Wallis, Amariah Sutton, William Hall, 
Richard Sutton, Joseph Carpenter, Amos Hogeland, Erasmus Persh, Adam Weaver, 
Zachariah Jeig, Andrew Platt, John Sutton, Thomas McWhorter, Henry McWhorter, 
Israel Parshall, David Wortman, Andrew Ross, Abraham Lafever, Albert Covenho- 
hoveu, Matthew Bleakley, William Ellis, Samuel Harris, Jr., John Carpenter, Joseph 
Gouuou, Thomas Keen, Daniel Green, Joseph Sutton, John Glendining, Isaac Hall, 
Enos Lundy, Samuel Harris, John Harris, John Robb, Andrew Wortman, James 
Hinds, Barnet Stryker, John Covenhoven, Cornelius Low, Timothy Treascey, Henry 
Pittinger, William Hepburn, Paul Ricketts, Cornelius Vanende, Robert McWhorter, 
Ezra Green, Comfort Wanerer, Daniel Perine, Cornelius Love, Pictern Yekof, Tim- 
othy Smith, John Ferney, Jonathan Benjamin, Daniel Green, Henry Cymore, Will- 
iam Snodgrass, Michael Coons, Cornelius Low, Peter Smith, William Hammond, 
David Berry, Peter Burns, Peter Carter, William Jones, John Buckalow, Ebenezer 
Green, Garordis Towusend, Frederick Blow, Benjamin Green, Claudius Boatman, 
Jobn Scudder, Michael Coriell, Thomas Hunt, William Hamilton, Henry Silverthorn, 
James Clark, Edward Reardon, Fleming Wilson, Nathaniel Landon, Joseph Beckars, 
Jacob McKinney, Oaky Stevenson, Samuel Brady, James Brady, James Patton, 
Jerome Vanest, Jacob Houk, Paulus Sheep, Caleb Knap, Joshua Ran, Powel Sheep, 
Solomon , Jobn Hall, Patrick Murdock, William Leacock, Charles Richards, 
Lieuteuant, James Hamilton, John Hampton, Jacob Lawrenson, Ephraim Wortman, 
James Hampton, John White, Arthur Moore, Jonathan Hampton, Jacob Lameson, 
William Wilson, Thomas Newman, Jr., Joseph Newman, Robert Guy, Robert Wil- 
son, tanner, Jonathan Hamil, Thomas Newman, Sr., Oliver Silverthorn, Thomas 
Oliver, Joshua White, George Silverthorn, Henry Starrett, James Giles, George Jor- 
dan, Michael Schmidt, David Austin, Joseph Hall, William Watson, John Morris, 
Thomas Lobdell, and Samuel Armstrong. 

This petition had some weight with the Supreme Executive Council and the 
Board of War, as the subsequent action of those bodies will show. But with the 
enemy at the door it was hard for the inhabitants to wait for assistance, and time 
seemed long to them. 

On the 14th of June, four days after the bloody occurrences of the 10th, Colonel 
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Hunter officially informed Vice-President Bryan of what had taken place on the West 
Branch. Communication with Antes’s mill was then cut off. ‘‘ This affair,” he 
remarked, “hath hurt us much,’ meaning the slaughter on Loyalsock and Lycom- 
ing creeks. 


AN ACT OF PERFIDY. 


There is one particular incident connected with this Indian invasion which should 
not be overlooked. Job Chilloway, the friendly Indian, early gave notice to the 
whites of the conspiracy and contemplated invasion of the valley, and warned them 
to be prepared and on their guard. In the early spring of this year (1778) an Indian 
suddenly appeared on the opposite side of the river from Reed’s Fort, at Lock 
Haven, and made anxious signs for some one to ferry him across. Colonel Long, 
who was stationed there with a small body of militia, was suspicious and feared he 
might be a decoy. He continued making signs for a ferryman and seemed to be 
honestly disposed. Still the commander hesitated. To show that his intentions 
were good he waded as far into the river as he could and appealed for assistance. 
One of the women at the fort, (supposed to be Mrs. Reed,) noticing the hesitancy of 
the Colonel, jumped into a canoe, paddled over the river, and brought the Indian 
across. He proved to be a friendly Indian, and had traveled a long distance over 
mountains and streams to warn the settlers that a hostile band of savages was prepar- 
ing to make a descent on the valley from the north for the purpose of murder and 
pillage. He was greatly exhausted by his long and perilous journey, and when he 
had delivered his message he repaired to a quiet place, lay down, and was soon 
buried in a profound slumber. 

A number of the militia at Reed’s were engaged in shooting at a mark. Among 
them was a man named De Witt, who was slightly intoxicated. As he was loading 
his rifle he remarked to his companions that he would make the bullet he was 
putting in kill an Indian. Little attention was paid to his remark at the time. 
He made his word good, however; for, instead of firing at the mark, he leveled his 
rifle at the head of the sleeping Indian and shot him dead! Those who knew of his 
errand of mercy were horrified at the deed. A baser act of ingratitude could not 
well be committed. The cool blooded murder, for such it really was, was unpro- 
voked and cowardly in the extreme. The witnesses were so exasperated over the 
inhuman act that they threatened to lynch De Witt. This alarmed and sobered 
him, when conscience told him what a deed of perfidy he had committed, and 
realizing his danger, he took to his heels and fied. No efforts were made to stop 
him, and he was never heard of again. Probably retributive justice quickly over- 
took him and he fell by the remorseless tomahawk. 

The hostile band of which the friendly Indian had given notice came. It 
consisted of twelve or fourteen savages, and terribly did they do their work at 
Loyalsock, Thomson’s, and Lycoming. They fled by the way of the Sheshequin 
path up Lycoming creek, and onto Fort Niagara, ‘‘the headquarters ofall that was 
barbarous, unrelenting, and cruel,’ where they demanded and received their 
reward, in the shape of British gold, for the bloody scalps they turned over as 
trophies of their raid! 

The atrocious act of De Witt barely attracted the attention of one of the general 
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officers. On the 17th of June, Brig. Gen. James Potter, writing to George 
Stewart, said that Colonel Long had forwarded to him an account of the assaults on 
Loyalsock and Lycoming, and then added that a few days before he had an Indian 
prisoner who “had come down from Sinnemahoning, and given him information of 
the approach of twelve Indians who did the murder.” ‘ʻI intended.” added 
Colonel Long, “to have sent him down to Colonel Hunter in order to satisfy him, 
but an evil disposed person belonging to a lower garrison shot him as he was 
sleeping in the guard house.” He does not say whether he disapproved of the act, 
or took advantage of the information given him by the Indian, who was basely 
murdered after apprising him of the danger in store for the settlers, but concluded 
his letter by saying: ‘‘ We are informed that the northern Indians are determined to 
destroy both branches [the Susquehanna settlements] this month.” 

Had Colonel Long evinced any disposition to act quickly on the important 
information brought him from the wilds of Sinnemahoning, the calamity which 
befell the settlers below might have been averted, as the hostile band had to pass 
almost in sight of his post. A vigilant commander would have sent out scouts and 
made some effort to discover the whereabouts of the foe. 


DILATORY POLICY CONTINUED. 


Time wore away and little progress was made in the feeble efforts to protect the 
inhabitants of the West Branch. Council, under date of Lancaster, June 21st, 
informed General Roberdeau that they continued to have distressing accounts from 
Northumberland. The company of 100 men allowed by the Board of War for the 
defence of the frontier was found to be insufficient, and the levy being restrained to 
the county, added little to the defence. “Fearing the whole settlement will give 
way,” continues the writer in behalf of Council, “orders have just been issued for 
another such corps exactly, to be raised in Lancaster county under six months’ 
enlistment, for which it will be well that you procure approbation and the issue of 
rations.” 

Two days later, Gen. Jobn Armstrong, writing from Carlisle to Vice-President 
Bryan, informed him that he had strong hopes that Congress would soon take up 
the question as to what was the best plan for protecting the frontier, and he begged 
to offer some suggestions, That Indian depredations were increasing the General 
was satisfied, and it was his opinion if some of their towns or places of rendezvous 
could be reached and destroyed some effective service would be rendered. If some- 
thing was not speedily done to repel the savages, ‘‘ Carlisle must be the frontier in 
the space of one month.’’ He believed that in order to carry out this plan success- 
fully, ‘‘not less than three different bodies of men should march at once, or near 
the same time; one from Sunbury, to proceed up the Susquehanna, and two of 
greater force from Pittsburg up the Allegheny river. These forces, he believed, 
would divert the attention of the Indians and prevent them from collecting in large 
bodies, when their harboring places could be attacked and destroyed. 

The dilatory and temporizing policy of the Supreme Executive Council was well 
calculated to bring about the very condition foreshadowed by the petitioners. The 
outlook was growing more gloomy from day to day. Harvest was ready to cut and 
Indians were lying in wait to assail the husbandmen the moment they should leave 
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their temporary places of defence and enter their fields. The savage knew the time 
to strike. 


‘(THE BIG RUNAWAY. 7’ 


The blow came at last. A strong force of Indians, Tories, and British attacked 
the settlers at Wyoming in the afternoon of July 3, 1778, defeated them with heavy 
loss, and closed the carnage of the day by a dreadful massacre in the evening. 
This was the culmination of the plan to exterminate the settlements in the valleys 
of both branches of the Susquehanna. The battle of Wyoming struck terror into 
the settlements on the North Branch and a general flight commenced. All who 
could get away fled precipitately. 

When the news reached Colonel Hunter he was greatly alarmed, and fearing for the 
safety of the people on the West Branch, especially those living west ofthe Muncy 
Hills, sent word to Colonel Hepburn to order them to abandon the country and fly to 
Fort Augusta. He did this, he claimed, because there was an insufficient force of 
militia to afford adequate protection in case of a combined attack like that at Wyom- 
ing. Congress had done nothing to provide him with men and means to guard the 
frontier, and in the hour of peril there was but oue alternative left him. 

Colonel Hepburn obeyed orders promptly. Messengers were dispatched to the 
points where the people were collected to warn them to fly. Some trouble was 
experienced in getting a messenger to carry the news to Antes and Horn’s Forts, 
the farthest outlying posts up the river. Finally Robert Covenhoven, and a young 
millwright in the employ of Andrew Culbertson volunteered to carry the orders. 
Covenhoven was brave and true, and knew the habits of the Indians thoroughly. 
The mission was dangerous, but the messengers quailed not. They crossed the 
river, ascended Bald Eagle mountain, and traveled along the summit until they 
came to the gap opposite Antes Fort, when they cautiously descended. Coven- 
hoven knew that Indians would not be found on the mountain. From that eleva- 
tion he would have a good view öf the valley, and could quickly detect Indians if 
they should be moving on any of the paths. -When they came in sight of the fort 
it was evening. As they cautiously approached the report of a rifle rang upon their 
ears and they were momentarily alarmed and thought they had been fired on. 
Investigation showed that the shot had been fired by a lurking Indian at a young 
woman who had incautiously gone outside to milk a cow. She was uninjured, but 
greatly terrified, as the ball passed through her clothes. 

The orders were passed on to Horn’s as speedily as possible, and the work of pre- 
paring for the exodus commenced. Canoes, rafts, and all manner of floats were- 
hastily collected aud loaded with household effects and provisions, when the women 
and children were placed on board and the motley fleet started down the river. In 
many instances household utensils and articles of value that could not be carried 
away were buried by the owners, and when they returned a few years afterwards they 
were found in fair condition. As the fleets moved down the stream they were con- 
voyed by companies of men armed with their trusty rifles, who marched along the 
shore, and in supporting distance of each other. 

Covenhoven hurriedly returned to Wallis’s and assisted his own family to get 
away. The excitement which prevailed among the people at this time is simply in- 
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describable. Many drove away their stock and hurried them down the river by the 
public road. Fear lent wings to every one in their flight. The retreat was marked 
by confusion, constant alarms, and terror. Indians were imagined io lurk iu every 
bush. No one considered himself safe, but expected to be set upon and scalped at 
every turn in the river or the road. 

Covenhoven accompanied his father’s family to Sunbury and then hurried back 
with a keel-boat to secure their household furniture. As he was rounding a point 
in the river above Lewisburg he met the main fleet descending from the forts above. 
‘Such a sight,” he says, “he never saw in his life. Boats, canoes, hog troughs, 
rafts hastily made of dry sticks—every sort of floating article had been put in req- 
uisition and where crowded with women, children, and plunder—there were several 
hundred people in all. Whenever any obstruction occurred at a shoal or riffle, the 
women would leap out and put their shoulders, not indeed to the wheel, but to the 
flat-boat or raft, and launch it agaiu in deep water.” 

Mrs. Hannah Miller, a daughter of Samuel Wallis, who died at Muncy in 1858, 
and who fled with her father’s family, related this exciting incident: ‘‘During the 
night a number of families were with them on a flat-boat. They had placed boxes 
or chests along the sides of the craft, leaving a space in the center where the beds 
were made for the women and children. Whilea German woman was eugaged doing 
something about the boat, she laid her baby on one of the boxes. It rolled off, and 
landing among the other children commenced crying loudly. This alarmed all the 
mothers and they had a hard time to prevent their babies from erying. They feared 
that such a noise might attract the attention of Indians lurking along the shore. 

Had it not been for the armed force that marched along the shores to protect the 
women and children in the floats, the Indians very likely would have attacked them 
at the most dangerous points, and caused great havoc. In a day or two the valley 
was abandoned and homes and ripening harvests left to the mercy of the foe. 
Those in the rear could see the sky reddened at night bythe lurid glare eaused by 
burning houses and barns. The scene was one of appalling grandeur, and the im- 
pression made on the minds of those who witnessed it—especially the young—was 
so vivid and deep that it never was effaced, but like some hideous spectre of evil, 
was always bafore them to haunt their memories! 

This remarkable and exciting event, which stands without a parallel in the annals 
of pioneer times, is what is known in history as the “ Big Runaway!” Jt marked 
an epoch in the early development of this valley, on account of the temporizing policy 
which brought it about, that has never yet been fully explained by State historians. 

On the 4th of July, a few days before the fugitives began to arrive at Sunbury, 
Colonel Hunter dispatched a messenger to Vice-President Bryan, informing him that 
he had “intelligence of the most alarming and serious consequence,’ and he feared 
that “ Wyoming will not long be able to oppose the rapid progress of the enemy.”” 
“In that case,” he continued, ‘‘ we can not say when the [Indians] will stop, and 
Lancaster county must soon tell their ravages.” 

Wyoming had then fallen, but he did not know it. But a few days elapsed, 
however, until advance couriers began to arrive and the stories they told of disaster 
and carnage were of the most exciting and exaggerated character. The startling 
intelligence alarmed and almost distracted the doughty commander of Fort Augusta, 
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and it was not long till he had dispatched a messenger to Colonel Hepburn to issue 
orders to the people to evacuate the West Branch valley. 

Five days later, (July 9, 1778,) he had sufficiently recovered from the state of 
excitement into which he had been thrown, to issue a proclamation to the com- 
manders of militia in Berks county, in which he informed them of the ‘‘ distressed 
situation of this county....The inhabitants of the West Branch have suffered 
almost as much as Wyoming, though not at one time, therefore not so severely felt; 
however, both branches are almost evacuated, and from all appearances the towns of 
Northumberland and Sunbury will be the frontiers in less than twenty-four hours.’’ 
But being a little bit encouraged, he paused to notify them that “the inhabitants 
of both towns, with a few of the fugitives from the upper parts of the county, seem 
determined to make a stand, but how long they can do it is very precarious, and 
indeed without assistance from other counties their stand will be very short, in 
which case you and other counties must experience the calamities we now feel by 
being the frontier.” Dropping into a reflective mood the Colonel concluded: 
“Nothing but a firm reliance on Divine Providence, and the virtue of our neighbors, 
induces the few to stand that remain in the two towns, and if they are not very 
speedily reinforced they must give way, but will have this consolation that they have 
stood in defence of their liberty and country as long as they could, and that the 
want of assistance alone obliges them to retreat. In justice to the county, [North- 
umberland] I must bear testimony that the States never applied to it in vain. The 
whole State must know that we have reduced ourselves to our present feeble con- 
dition by our readiness to turn out upon all occasions when called upon in defence of 
the common cause. Should we now fall for want of assistance, let the neighboring 
counties reconcile to themselves, if they can, the breach of brotherly love, charity, 
and every other virtue which adorns and advances the human species above the 
brute creation.’? Such a severe arraignment, as well as reflection on the purity of 
the motives of his neighbors, was not calculated to make them feel very warmly 
towards him, much less to strain a point to aid him. 

He closed his “ proclamation” by saying: “I will not attempt to point out 
particular cruelties or barbarities that have been practiced on our unhappy inhabit- 
ants, but assure you that for the number, history affords, in no instance, more 
heathenish cruelty or savage barbarity than has been exhibited in this county. I 
shall only add that a few hundred men, timely sent to Sunbury, to act in conjunc- 
tion with the people who mean to stand there, or proceed further up the country, as 
occasion may require, will, in all human probability, save numbers of lives, and pre- 
vent the depredations threatened by the savages on other counties. I should be 
glad, gentlemen, to hear from some of you as soon as possible, that we may know 
what assistance we are to expect from your county.” 

There is nothing on record to show that these militia officers, who were so chided 
in this proclamation, ever did anything to assist Colonel Hunter in the hour of his 
extremity. Less letter writing might have redounded more to his credit as a county 
lieutenant. ~- 

Wiliam Maclay, who was at Paxtang on the 12th of July, the same day that 
Colonel Hunter wrote his letter to the Berks county officers, addressed one to 
Timothy Matlack, secretary of the Supreme Executive Council, informing him that 
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he ‘‘left Sunbury and almost his whole property, on Wednesday.’ He had fled 
with his family by water. “I never in my life” he says, ‘‘saw such scenes of 
distress. The river, and the roads leading down it, were covered with men, women, 
and children flying for their lives, many without any property at all, and none who 
had not left the greatest part behind. In short, Northumberland county is broken 
up. Colonel Hunter only remained, using his utmost endeavors to rally some of 
the inhabitants, and to make a stand, however short, against the enemy. I left him 
with very few, I can not speak with certainty as to numbers, but am confident when I 
left him he had not one hundred men on whom he could depend.”” 

Mr. Maclay was one of the representative men of the county and had but recently 
retired from the office of prothonotary. The scenes of distress and misery which he 
describes must have been harrowing indeed. The panic seemed to be universal. 
None remained behind but those who could not get away, or those whom stern duty 
compelled to stay. He was disposed to defend Colonel Hunter, notwithstanding his 
hasty order to fly was the cause of the panic on the West Branch. He says: ‘‘ Some- 
thing, my dear sir, must be done to restore confidence to the desponding and flying 
multitude, and to make them face the enemy. Depend on it, the country will be 
lost without some measures. For God’s sake, for the sake of the country, let 
Colonel Hunter be reinforced at Sunbury—send him but a single company, if you 
can not do more.” Among the fugitives then at Paxtang was Mrs. Hunter, wife of 
the commander of Fort Augusta. She had accompanied Mr. Maclay and family. 

‘“ The miserable example of the Wyoming people,” observes Mr. Maclay, ‘ who 
have come down absolutely naked among us, has operated strongly, and the cry has 
been, ‘ Let us move while we may, and let us carry off some of our effects along with 
us.’ It was to no purpose that Colonel Hunter issued orders for assembling the militia, 
and the whole county broke loose.” His sympathies were greatly stirred when he 
remarked that ‘‘something in the way of charity ought to be done for the many 
miserable objects that crowd the banks of this river, especially those who fled from 
Wyoming.’’ He admitted that they were a people he did not love very warmly at 
one time, but now he did most ‘‘ sincerely pity their distress.” As the women and 
children “are now removed out of Northumberland county,” he believed that the 
men would cheerfully return with the first troops sent up the river. One of the 
causes, Mr. Maclay thought, of the great panic, was the impression that prevailed 
among the people that no relief would be sent here. ' This opinion grew out of the 
inactivity of the authorities. Appeal after appeal had been made for assistance and 
still none came. Letter after letter had been written by men prominent in the 
valley to members of Congress, the Board of War, and the Council, setting forth 
the condition of affairs here, and yet no decisive steps were taken for their relief. 

After all these fruitless attempts to get some assurance of aid, the people were in 
a fit condition to take alarm on the slightest opportunity. Colonel Hunter gave the 
word, and lo! the ‘‘Big Runaway,” and the desolation of the. fairest portion of 
Lycoming county. 

Copious extracts have been made from letters and official documents to give the 
reader a clear insight into the causes operating to bring about.this extraordinary 
condition of affairs. Few have had the opportunity to examine the records in order 
to get at the merits of the case, and as the exciting and bloody events of that period 
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form the very foundation of our county history, it has been deemed best to put them 
in intelligible form for the benefit of those who have always been puzzled to know 
the reasons for the ‘‘ Big Runaway.” 

Colonel Hunter was a prolific letter writer. After his famous letter to the Berks 
county militia colonels he set about preparing one for the Supreme Executive Coun- 
cil, which was in the form of an official report of the flight, as well as another stir- 
ring appeal for help. It is simply a repetition of what has already been given. 


THE AUTHORITIES ACT. 


Now that the British were retreating through New Jersey, and Washington had 
already punished them at Monmonth, he was in a condition to spare some of his 
forces to pursue their savage allies who were assailing his rear. The skies were 
brighter in the front, and as a consequence the authorities were more encouraged 
than they had been for a long time. There was yet hope for the flying settlers, 
although their excited condition had not yet sufficiently subsided to enable them to 
realize that all was, perhaps, not yet lost. 

A consultation between the Supreme Executive Council and the Board of War 
on the 14th of July, resulted in an understanding as to a plan for immediate defens- 
ive operations, which was promptly approved by Congress. Acting upon the plan 
of General Armstrong, it was agreed that a detachment of Colonel Hartley’s regi- 
ment should march from New Jersey to Easton, where it would unite with other 
forces; the remainder of his regiment, then in Philadelphia, was to march immedi- 
ately to Sunbury and join twp companies lately raised at Wyoming. Colonel Brod- 
head’s regiment was to be ordered to Standing Stone, (now Huntingdon). Bnt it 
was found “necessary to add to these Continental troops a considerable body of mili- 
tia"? It was therefore determined by Council “to order to Sunbury 300 militia 
from the county of Northumberland, 400 from the county of Lancaster, and 150 
from the county of Berks; to the Standing Stone, 300 from the county of Cumber- 
land, and 200 from the county of York; to Easton, from the county of Northamp- 
ton, 300 men, and from the county of Berks, 150 men.”” 

With these forces it was thought the enemy could be sufficiently crippled and 
driven back to enable the settlers to return and gather their harvests, while thus 
protected; and that, perhaps, he would not be able to return and do any further 
damage. Colonel Hunter was therefore notified to exert himself to get his quota of 
men for this county in the field immediately. It was expected that he had enough 
guns in his hands to arm them, and he was iuformed that ammunition and provisions 
would be supplied to his order by the Board of War. 

When these operations were determined upon the panic among the ‘people still 
continued. Bertram Galbraith, writing from Lancaster, July 14th, to the Council, 
says: ‘‘On Sunday morning last the banks of the Susquehanna, from Middletown 
up to the Blue mountain, were entirely clad with the inhabitants of Northumber- 
land county who had moved off, as well as many in the river in boats, canoes, and 
rafts. Indeed, the inhabitants of Wiconisco valley, about twenty-five miles above 
Harris's Ferry, in this county [then Berks] were moving on Sunday last, and the 
people lower down were thinking to follow!” 

Timothy Pickering, of the Board of War, informed Council on the 16th of July 
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that General McIntosh, hearing of the ravages of the Indians at Wyoming, had 
ordered Colonel Brodhead with his regiment up the Susquehanna. Gen. J. P. 
De Haas, in the meantime, had written to the Board of War from Lebanon, stating 
that he would immediately proceed to Sunbury with a sufficient force to oppose the 
invaders, and he requested instructions. On the 16th Colonel Pickering, ‘‘in the 
name of the Board of War,” informed Council that General De Haas had offered his 
services in leading out a body of volunteers against the Indians. Council applauded 
the action of the General, and wished to give him their ‘‘ utmost confidence.’’ In a 
word they were rejoiced “ to find an officer of weight and experience stepping forth 
in the defence of the country.” 

The same day Timothy Matlack, a member of Council, acknowledged the receipt 
of a letter from the Board of War informing Council of their action, and acquiesc- 
ing in the proposition to send Colonel Brodhead’s regiment to the support of 
the people, “as there was too much reason to apprehend that the regular force 
would not, under the present dreadful apprehensions of danger, be sufficient to 
encourage the militia to exert themselves in a vigorous defence.” Col. Bertram 
Galbraith, of Lancaster county, had received orders to call out his quota of militia, 
but the Committee had some doubts of the success of the plan of General De Haas 
to ‘‘raise volunteers on the present occasion,’’ and in their opinion it would “ not 
be advisable for him to interfere with the legal mode of calling out the militia.’’ 
If, however, he could, contrary to the expectations of the Committee, “raise a body 
of volunteers,” it would certainly meet with their ‘‘ approbation and thanks.”” 

in a circular letter of instructions issued to county lieutenants the same day 
(July 16th) it appears that Council were acting with great promptness. Lieutenants 
were officially informed that Colonel Brodhead’s regiment, then on the march to 
Pittsburg, was ordered to Standing Stone; that part of Colonel Hartley’s regiment, 
consisting of 100 men, was then on the march to Sunbury vía Lancaster and Harris’s 
Ferry, to be joined by the two companies raised at Wyoming. The remainder of 
Colonel Hartley’s regiment, about eighty men, was moving from New Jersey to 
Easton, where they would unite with other reinforcements. Colonel Hartley’s regi- 
nent was furnished with “ thirty rounds of cartridges a man,” and had with them, 
besides this quantity, 10,000 spare cartridges. 

Council impressed upon county lieutenants the fact that as the Indians were 
moving rapidly down the river, it would behoove them to act with equal celerity to 
meet and repel them, and thereby encourage the people to proceed to their abandoned 
homes, while thus protected, “to reap their harvests in safety.” As the Committee 
was in the act of closing the circular, intelligence was received that Colonel 
McIntosh, who had command in the western part of the State, having become 
alarmed at the movements of the Indians, had ‘‘ordered Colonel Brodhead’s 
regiment up the Susquehanna river.” 

On the 20th of July the Board of War informed Council that their reports from 
the frontiers were still ‘‘of the most alarming nature.’ The Board claimed that 
it had done everything in its power to hasten the movement of troops, and until 
they were informed what was wanted in the way of supplies, they could do noth- 
ing more. This duty devolved on Council. The Board was also informed that there 
were 12,000 stands of arms belonging to the State at Allentown, and it was presumed 
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—if not already done—Council had made requisition for the quantity required 
to arm the militia. On their request the Board stood ready to ‘‘ direct the com- 
missary general of military stores to issue such quantities of ammunition ” as they 
thought would be required for this expedition. 


HUNTER SEVERELY CRITICISED, 


Colonel Hunter’s precipitate action in ordering the evacuation of the valley, and 
thereby making the “ Big Runaway” possible, has always been a subject for severe 
criticism. Many settlers found fault with him on that account, and they never for- 
gave him. It was argued that if he had been less profuse in bluster and promise, 
and had taken a different course to instill confidence in the minds of the people, and 
refrained from issuing the order to fly, the militia and inhabitants were strong 
enough to have easily resisted the enemy and held them at bay until reinforeements 
arrived. This course would have spared the people great losses and an untold 
amount of suffering and misery. It is true the action of Couneil was tardy and 
vacillating, but with all that, proper encouragement and a determined effort, such 
as usually grows out of confidence, might have resulted in averting the calamity. 
Samuel Wallis was one who believed Colonel Hunter acted with undue haste in this 
matter. He was represented to have been almost frantic with excitement on the first 
alarm, and when Wallis reached Sunbury in obedience to Hunter’s order, he found 
that he not only had sent his own family down the river and shipped his effects from 
Fort Augusta, but was all ready himself to fly on further alarm. The wonder is 
he did not lead the flying column to Paxtang! 

Had it not been for the swift movement of Colonel Brodhead, Wallis believed 
that not ten families would have remained in the county, as there was no abatement 
in the panic. He (Wallis) was extremely anxious to have some regular troops sent 
up the river, as he had but little confidence in the militia. Coneerning them he 
thus wrote: 


Such confusion has already happened by trusting to the militia here, that I can and do 
declare for myself, that I will not stay a single moment longer than I can help after being 
assured that we are to be protected by them only. We were amused some time ago by a resolve 
of Congress for raising 100 six-months men in this county, and Colonel Hunter was 
pleased to assure the Council that the men would be readily raised, when he at the same time 
knew, and was pleased to declare, in private conversation, that it was impossible to raise 
100 men amongst people so much confused and alarmed. This kind of conduct from Col- 
onel Hunter, as well as a number of our other leading men, has hrought us to the pass you now 
find us, and unless some speedy interposition in our behalf, I do again with great confidence 
assure you that we shall be no longer a people in this county. 


From the tenor of this letter it is plain that he did not have an exalted opinion 
of either the judgment or bravery of Colonel Hunter, whom he held largely respon- 
sible for the terribly depressing state of affairs which then prevailad. 

Gen. James Potter, who had beeu absent on military duty, returned to his place 
in Penu’s Valley, July 25, 1778. He immediately wrote the authorities that many 
farmers had returned to reap their harvests, and advocated prompt assistance. Gen- 
eral Potter estimated the loss to this county by the ‘‘Big Runaway’’ at £40,000! 
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His PRESENCE Does MUCH TO INSPIRE COXFIDENCE—GENERAL DE Haas AND COLONEL HART- 
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EXPEDITION—MUNCT TOWNSHIP ASSESSMENT List FOR 1778—SKETCH OF COLONEL HART- 
LEYS CAREER. i 


N the early part of August the panic began to subside, and small bands of set- 
10 tlers well armed, officered, and prepared for any emergency, began to creep up 
the valley. They came to look after their deserted homes and to secure cattle, 
horses, and other effects that had been left behind. They found a few small bands 
of Indians engaged in the work of pillage who fied on their approach. Houses and 
cabins from Muncy to Antes Fort had been burned. At Wallis’s and Loyalsock 
there was much destruction. Wallis’s stone house, with its walls three feet thick. 
was too strong for the savages to destroy and it stood solitary and alone. All the 
out buildings were reduced to ashes. The improvements at Lycoming creek had 
disappeared or were greatly damaged. When the advance party reached Robert 
King’s improvement above Level Corner, two miles east of Larry’s creek, they found 
the remains of his log cabin and barn yet smoking. Hurrying on to Antes Fort 
they found the mill, which contained a small quantity of grain when the flight com- 
menced, and the adjacent buildings, reduced to ashes. The smoldering embers 
were not yet extiuct, showing that the Indians had only been there a short time be- 
fore their arrival, and the odor of burning grain tainted the atmosphere. The stock- 
ade or fort, which was constructed of heavy logs, could not be burned, and it stood 
there as firm and strong as when first erected. 

This advance party collected what stock they could and drove them down the 
valley to places of safety. The upper part of what is now this county presented a 
sad scene of desolation. The vandals had plied their work more industriously 
here than lower down. Blackened spots of ground marked where houses and barns 
had stood and presented a strange contrast to the ripened fields of golden grain 
which surrounded them. 


ARRIVAL OF COLONEL BRODHEAD. 


Colonel Brodhead moved more swiftly than any of the officers who were to take 
part in the expedition. Under date of July 24, 1778, he writes from Muncy stating 
that when he reached Sunbury he found that he was toa late to be of any service in 
assisting the people at Wyoming, whither he had been ordered, consequently he had 
come to this place. Finding that the inhabitants had either fied or were fiying, he 


determined ‘‘to fix on two principal posts and keep up a line of scouts between 
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them,'? but had found his plan “* impracticable on account of the inaccessible 
mountains and thickets.” His scouts, therefore, were “employed in watching the 
Indian paths, and scouting so far towards the different posts as it was practicable.” 

He had with him at Muncy, which is supposed to have been Wallis's, 
125 men. “ This post,’ he writes, ‘‘is of much importance.” ‘‘On being informed,” 
he says, “by a small scout that the enemy were burning some of the buildings up 
the West Branch, about ten miles off, I sent a captain and thirty-nine men to 
endeavor to intercept them; they returned late last evening and reported that they 
found several places where the Indians, about ten in number, had lain and 
slaughtered swine, sheep, and cattle. Part of the swine were used by the savages 
and part carried off. The buildings of several of the inhabitants were burning 
when the captain reached that place. He pursued their tracks until they had left 
the ‘purchase’ before he returned, but could not come up with them.’”’ 

This was at Lycoming creek, which was the boundary line of the “ purchase,” 
and it was just ten miles west of where Colonel Brodhead had established his head- 
quarters. The Indians operated in small bands, which enabled them to move 
quickly, to disperse, and hide in the thickets on the approach of a superior force. 

Colonel Brodhead and his force were closely watched, for he observes: ‘* Last 
evening one of my sentinels, at this post, discovered an Indian approaching in a 
skulking manner towards him. At the distance of 150 yards he fired at him, when 
the Indian ran off.” Colonel Brodhead remarked further that, “great numbers of 
the inhabitants are now collected in large bodies reaping their harvests.” He 
found this country “ a really fertile one,” but as he could remain with the distressed 
people but a few days, and his anxiety for them was daily increased, ‘‘unless they 
meet with timely succor the country will be once more evacuated.’ 

The presence of Colonel Brodhead inspired confidence among the people, but as 
he was under orders to execute a movement in the western part of the State, he 
could not remaiu long. That his efforts were appreciated by the inhabitants is 
apparent from the following extract from a petition to the Supreme Executive 
Council, dated Muncy, June 10, 1778: 

Upon being informed of the melancholy event of the 26th of June last at Wyoming, the 
few militia which were stationed at the little stauds through the county were called into the 
town of Sunbury, which so much alarmed the country that every inhabitant without exception 
were flying from the county, when they were informed that Colonel Brodhead, at the head of the 
Eighth Pennsylvania regiment. who was with General Melutosh on his march to the westward, 
and who at his own particular instance had obtained a permitfrom the General to come from 
Carlisle to their relief. This account gave uew life to the sinking spirits of such of the inhab- 
itants as had not gone too far with their families to return, and induced your petitioners once 
more to attempt a stand; but are at the same time under the greatest apprehensions of dan- 
ger when they are informed by the Colonel that he has no orders to stay amongst them, 

Therefore. in consideration of the premises, your petitioners humbly pray that you in your 
wisdom will take the distressed situation of this county into your serious consideration, and, if 
an application to Congress be necessary. to obtain an order to continue Colonel Brodhead's 
regiment or some other Continental troops among them; that you, as the fathers and guardians 
of the people, will interpose and give them every assistance which to you in your wisdom may 
seem meet. 

The following names were appended to the petition: Nimrod Pennington, Peter 
Burns, John Hollingsworth, Erasmus Boersch, Zachariah Tiig, Daniel John, Samuel 
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Wallis, David Berry, Joseph Webster, Joseph Arbour, Albert Polhamus, Peter Cor- 
ter, William Jones, William Hepburn, Matthew Blekley, Paul Ricketts, Peter 
Jones, Michael Coryell, Lott Bottman, Joseph Hall, Richard Sutton, Albert Coven- 
hoven, Ludwig Bottman, Ebenezer Green, Jr., Benjamin Lauden, Ezer Green, John 
Patton, Jacob Lawrenson, Edward Rardon, James Giles, Henry Silverthorn, Jacob 
Cotner, John White, Oliver Silverthorn, John Brady, Joseph Craft, Samuel Brady, 
John Hall, James Patten, David Austin, James Brady, Powell Sheep, Jerome 
Feneet, Caleb Knap, Joshua Knap, Peter Smith, Paul Sheep, Ebenezer Green, 
Benjamin Green, James Brady, Jr., Daniel Hill, Henry Hill, Samuel Armstrong, 
Thomas Oliver, Philip Adams, John Hill, William’ Watson, John Humpton, Joseph 
Newman, James Hampton, Thomas Johnson, George Silverthorn, Ovukney Seph- 
enstopeson, George Barclay, John Corunnory, Robert Covenhoven, James Coven- 
hoven, Frederick Leaf, James Hepburn, Stephen Chambers, Thomond Ball. 

General Armstrong, writing to Vice-President Bryan from Carlisle under date of 
July 24th, expressed his belief ‘‘that the whole of the Indian tribes have not yet 
taken up the hatchet against us,’’ otherwise their attacks would have been more 
vigorous. He was of the opinion that the blow at Wyoming was the “ plain result 
of British virulence ;'* that the expedition was “planned, commanded, and, in part, 
executed by whites.” “It is also natural to suppose,’’ he continues, “that the 
expense is paid by Britain, and the plunder promised to the savages, which among 
other reasons, induces me to believe they will in a short time return.” He did not 
think it was “altogether visionary to believe that this infamous descent had been 
designed as astratagem in aid of the British arms for the purpose of leading Congress 
more readily to listen to terms of peace.” 

Colonel Brodhead left the valley in the early part of August and resumed his 
western march. The first militia to arrive at Sunbury were under Gen. John P. 
De Haas, who, it will be remembered, had offered to command a body of volunteers 
on the 13th of July. Council had accepted his services, and while he remaineed he 
rendered valuable assistance in the work of reorganizing and stationing the troops 
for defensive purposes. 


SENSITIVE OFFICERS. 


August 1, 1778, Col. Thomas Hartley reported from Sunbury that he had 
arrived there a few days before with a detachment of his regiment and some militia. 
He mentioned that he had found General De Haas there, who “ had come up (I pre- 
sume) with an intention of assisting and supporting the people. He had detached 
sundry parties of militia for that purpose.” Here we have an outeropping of that 
sensitive feeling which so often prevails among officers regarding rank. If Colonel 
Hartley had not felt that way he would not have said in his report, when referring 
to General De Haas, that “ I presume he is here for such a purpose.’’ 

General Potter, also writing from Sunbury August Ist, says: ““I came here last 
week to station the militia. I found General De Haas here, who said he commanded 
all the troops. The next day Colonel Hartley came and showed me his orders to 
command the troops, and politely requested me to take the command, which I 
declined, as I never was very fond of command, and this is a disagreeable one. I 
rather chose to act asa private gentleman, and do all the good in my power ; but 
people will make observations.” 
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Colonel Hartley was surprised at the destitution and wretchedness of the people, 
caused by the “Big Runaway,’ and he makes reference to them in these words: 
““Four-fifths of the inhabitants fled with such effects as they could carry from this 
county. Many of the men are returning, but unless I can support four or five posts 
between the Great Island and Fishing creek, 1 fear few of the women will return 
again to their former habitations. A most extraordinary panic seems to have struck 
the people.”” 


FORT MUNCY. 


Colonel Hartley did not remain at Sunbury long. In company with General 
De Haas, he proceeded up the West Branch to survey the country and ascertain 
where it would be best to establish posts. They had all the force with them that 
was available and they kept a sharp lookout for Indians. Above Wallis's farm they 
found a few settlers who had returned, but they were “wavering and doubtful.” 
Straggling Indiaus were seen almost daily. After a careful examination of the 
country they found no one of the dwelling houses that had escaped destruction so 
situated that they could be fortified, or made the nucleus for a post of any kind. 
It was clear that a post should be established near the dwelling house of Samuel 
Wallis. It stood in the most thickly settled part of the valley, and for miles up the 
river the country was inviting. The large streams falling into the river from the 
north, along which Indian paths ran, made it necessary to have a force of men cen- 
trally located so that they would be in easy reach if the enemy was found descend- 
ing any of these streams in force. Concerning the location Colonel Hartley wrote: 


The inhabitants strong pressed that they should have troops amongst them, and that some 
fortress should be built to cover that part of the country and afford an asylum to their families 
incase of necessity. General De Haas and several other gentlemen were with me; we consid- 
ered and examined on all sides—we found none of the houses properly situated to admit of a 
stockade fort of any real use. We found these settlements in danger. They were useful from 
their fertility of soil and the industry of the inhabitants, besides being the frontier; for, if 
these people once gave way there would not long he an inhabitant above Sunbury or Northum- 
berland; a valuable country would be depopulated, and some thousands of persons ruined. 
Added to this, if the settlements towards the Bald Eagle and Great Island were to return and 
to be covered and supported, there was a necessity for a secure post about midway. Upon the 
whole, we were clearly of opinion that a fort ought to be built near Samuel Wallis’s, about 
two miles from Muncy creek. I therefore directed one to be laid out accordingly. 

The site having been selected, Capt. Andrew Walker was directed to take his 
company and erect a defensive work as quickly as possible. The location was on a 
knoll a few hundred yards north by east of the Wallis dwelling, and was an excel- 
lent one, as it was high enough to afford a good view of the surrounding country. 
At the base of the knoll was a good spring of water. That spring is there to-day 
and a large elm spreads its branches over it. 

Captain Walker and his men went to work with a will, and they made such rapid 
progress that on the Ist of September Colonel Hartley wrote from Sunbury to the 
authorities at Philadelphia, stating that the work of building the fort had been 
pushed with such vigor that it was nearly completed. He was greatly pleased at 
the industry and skill shown by Captain Walker and his men. “I never before” 
he says, ‘‘ saw so much done by so few hands in so short a time. We have a four- 
pounder mounted, and if we had four swivels to place on the bastions, the place 
would be very secure with a small garrison.”” 
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This new and important defensive work, the only one in this county erected 
under the direction of military officers and by military authority, was named Fort 
Muncy, in honor of the valley and the farm on which it stood. It was about three 
miles west of the borough of Muncy and ten miles east of Williamsport. Next to 
Fort Augnsta, it was the most important stronghold in the West Branch valley. 
The bastions were built of fascines and clay and the curtains were protected by 
stockades, in which quarters for the men were erected. It is regretted that nothing 
has been left on record showing its size and cost. Colonel Hartley says that the 
“militia and inhabitants,” assisted his men in the work of construction. It con- 
tinued to be a post of great importance for several years, and as late as 1782, as will 
hereafter be shown, it was used as a place of rendezvous for troops. 

All traces of this stronghold have long since been wiped out. When the exten- 
sion of the Philadelphia and Reading railroad was built to Williamsport, the knoll 
on which it stood was cut through. The excavation is deep, and passengers can not 
fail to notice it on account of the view of the old mansion house to the south being 
suddenly shut off when the train dashes into the cut. 

A covered way led to the spring at the foot of the hill for the protection of par- 
ties going for water. There is no evidence that there was a well inside the enclosure, 
but it is likely there was, for a work of that kind would certainly not be left without 
such a convenience in case of siege. To the east and southeast there was a growth 
of heavy timber, but south, north, and west, the ground was cleared. There were 
cultivated fields to the west and north, for even at that early day Mr. Wallis was 
carrying on farming on a large scale and rapidly extending his improvements. 

For some time before Colonel Hartley and his officers selected the site for the 
fort, Samuel Wallis had been urging the authorities to build a defensive work there, 
and in a letter to Timothy Matlack under date of August Sth, he expressed his grat- 
ification that it had been commenced. 

Colonel Hartley remained at Sunbury several days awaiting orders and supplies 
for his contemplated expedition into the Indian country. On the 10th of August 
he wrote that he had disposed of the militia at different posts, and every man of his 
regiment who could possibly go had been sent in some direction. “We have lent 
every aid to reap and get in the harvest; much more will be saved than I 
could possibly have imagined.’’ Berks county had furnished its quota of militia, 
but he was sorry to say that Lancaster county had fallen far short. As Northumber- 
land county was so “distracted and distressed,” little aid could be expected. As 
many of the inhabitants who had fled had not returned, few men could be found to 
serve in the militia. In this letter he spoke of enclosing a “rough plan’’ of Muncy 
fort, but it has been lost. 

At this time no women or children had ventured to return. As the Indians had 
gained so much plunder by their previous raid, he expected they would soon return. 
He had no trouble with the militia and spoke well of them. ‘‘It will be necessary,” 
he thought, “to have at least two iron fonr or six pounders” for Fort Muncy, and 
“ten or twelve swivels.” These guns he asked Council to have forwarded to “ Coxes 
Town as soon as possible,” from whence he would ““endeavor to get them up by 
water or some other means.” The militia of the county were “poor indeed.” 
Many of them complained “of having four or five months’ pay due to them.” If 
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they could get this money, he believed, it would afford great relief. The time con- 
sumed in protecting the harvesters had prevented him ‘from sending a detach- 
ment on the Indian paths,” but he hoped to be ready to move in a short time. 
Col. Henry Antes bore this report to the Supreme Executive Council, and he noted 
therein that he would be able to give them ‘‘ further information.” 

Samuel Wallis, writing to a member of Council, said that Colonel Brodhead’s 
regiment “did great service,” and he was much pleased with Colonel Hartley. Re- 
ferring to the order of Council requiring a quota of 300 militia from Northumber- 
land county, he was at a loss to know “ what kind of intelligence’’ they had from 
this section. For he was sure if they “ had been well informed of the distressed, 
distracted, and confused situation,” from “which the people have not yet recovered, 
they would have judged it impossible to call for 300 of our militia.” But as the 
Committee were safely ensconced in Philadelphia, it is doubtful if they ever real- 
ized for a moment the extent of the destitution and misery of the people here. If 
they had had a just conception of the condition of affairs they never would have 
asked for 800 men, when there was less than that number in the whole county. 

Colonel Hartley called the attention of the Council to the great distress they were 
in ‘‘for want of medicine chests for the militia.” The small quantity brought for 
the use of his own regiment had been cheerfully divided, but the sick and wounded 
of the inhabitants and militia were constantly increasing, and more medicine was 
required. He begged Council to immediately send a well filled medicine chest to 
Coxes’s Town and he would see to having it forwarded. Most of the stores he had 
brought with him were exhausted, and he desired to impress upon Council the fact 
that they were “now destitute of most of the conveniences of life,” but, he patriot- 
ically observed, “ We shall with pleasure submit to every inconvenience, as we have 
a prospect of being useful to our country.” Of such material were patriots made in 
the dark days when they were struggling for liberty and independence. 


LACK OF CIVIL LAW. 


The demoralized condition of the people at this time also interfered with the civil 
administration of affairs. The courts were brokenup. On the Sth of August the 
justices of the courts through Thomond Ball, deputy prothontary, notified the pres- 
ident of the State Council that business was much impeded for want of au attor- 
ney to prosecute for the Commonwealth; that it was the second court at which no 
State attorney had appeared, and many persons had to be admitted to bail; that the 
long suspension of justice, from February, 1716, to November, 1777, had rendered 
the people licentious enough, and a further delay of executing the laws must lead 
them to lengths too difficult to be recalled; tippling house keepers, the notorious pro- 
moters of vice and immorality, remained unpunished, though frequently returned, for 
want of an indictment; that there were two prisoners for murder, one was admitted 
to bail and the other iu close confinement, who should be brought to trial. 

In the meantime work was rapidly progressing at Fort Muncy; aud though late 
in the season, efforts were made by harvesters to gather what grain they could. Noth- 
ing serious occurred till the Sth of August. On this day a corporal and four men 
belonging to Colonel Hartley’s regimeut with three militiamen, were detailed to guard 
“ fourteen reapers and cradlers, who were also armed, to cut the grainof an unhappy 
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man, who had lost his wife and four children, murdered by the Indians.” The “ un- 
fortunate man’’ was Peter Smith, who drove his wagon into the Indian ambnscadein 
the plum tree thicket on the 10th of June, near Lycoming creek and a massacre occurred. 
His farm was on the river, a short distance west of Loyalsock creek, and the field can 
be pointed out to this day. Smith was from Hunterdon county, New Jersey. A little 
stream of water, now known as “Bull run,” ran through his improvement. The 
only names of the twenty-two men engaged in this harvesting party that have been 
preserved, are those of the owner of the crop, Peter Smith, James Brady, and Jerome 
Van Ness. The other nineteen are lost. Of this number, it will be borne in mind, 
eight were soldiers. It was the custom at that time, when a working party was not 
accompanied by a commissioned officer, to select one as a “leader,” who was called 
“Captain,” and obeyed accordingly. Young Brady, on account of his shrewdness, 
bravery, and dash, was chosen to fill this position. 


THE BRADY TRAGEDY. 


According to Colonel Hartley’s official account of the affair the party proceeded 
to the farm “on Friday (August 7th) and cut the greater part of the grain.’ They 
intended to have finished the job next morning, but during the night “four of the 
reapers improperly moved off.” This left but eighteen, all told, on the ill-fated 
premises. 

The next morning, Saturday, the harvesters went to work; “the cradlers, four in: 
number, by themselves, near the house; the reapers somewhat distant. The reapers, 
except young Brady, placed their guns round a tree.” He thought this was ‘‘ wrong 
and put his gun some little distance from the rest.” Had they obeyed him they 
might have fared better. “The morning,’ observes Colonel Hartley, ‘‘was very 
foggy.” The party had gone to work very early it appears, for “about an hour 
after sunrise the reapers and sentry were surprised by a number of Indians under 
cover of the fog. The sentry retired towards the reapers,’’ and they, “all except 
Brady, began to retire immediately. He ran for his rifle, pursued by three Indians, 
and when within a few rods of it was wounded by a shot. He ran for some distance 
and fell, when he received another wound from a spear, was tomahawked, and scalped 
in an instant.” 

His scalp was considered a fine trophy by the Indians, as he had very long and 
bright red hair. After it was removed, tradition says a little Indian rushed up and 
struck him four times on the head with his tomahawk. 

“The sentry, continues the report, “fired his gun, but was soon after shot 
down, as was also a militiaman. Another militiaman was missing, supposed to be 
killed.” The cradlers, on hearing the noise of the attack, ran and ascended a hill 
in rear of the field, from whence they had a view of what the Indians were doing. 
Evidently fearing an attack, “the Indians in a few seconds left the field.’ “ The 
corporal and three men, who were with the cradlers, proposed to make a stand, but 
they thought it imprudent.” The cradlers then fled rapidly and made their way to 
Wallis’s to give the alarm. The corporal and his “three men then pushed right 
down the road. At Loyalsock they were fired upon by the Indians, but on returning 
the fire the Indians fled, and the soldiers retook two horses from them, which they 
carried to Wallis's.” 
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James Brady, when he recovered cousciousness, rose from where he had fallen 
and made his way to the house. Being scalped he presented a pitiable appearance, 
and he was very weak from the loss of blood, his wounds having bled profusely. 
He found Jerome Van Ness at the house, who had accompanied the party for the 
purpose of preparing their meals. He dressed his wounds as best he could, when 
Brady begged him to leave him, but he refused. 

As soon as news of the attack reached Captain Walker, who was busy superin- 
tending the erection of Fort Muncy, he immediately went in pursuit of the savages 
with a strong force; “but they had gained too much time,” and were safe in the 
mountains. It was thought there were about thirty Indians in the party, and it is 
likely they had remained in concealment during the night for the purpose of attack- 
ing the harvesters in the morning; and, finding the party divided, they selected the 
weakest squad and made the assault quickly and then fled. The presence of Cap- 
tain Walker’s force at the fort was a menace to them, and no doubt prevented them 
from doing further damage. 

When Captain Walker arrived on the ground and saw the condition of Brady, 
he quickly made arrangements to send him to Sunbury for treatment. A bier was 
hastily constrncted and he was carried to the river and placed in a canoe, and a 
party of men started with him down the river. 

The foregoing account of this unfortunate and sad affair is drawn from Colonel 
Hartley’s official report, and as it was written at Sunbury, it is lacking in detail. 
Other accounts represent that when Brady ran from his pursuers he succeeded in 
seizing his gun, and wheeling shot one of them dead. He was then shot through 
the arm, and stumbling over a sheaf of wheat was pounced upon, tomahawked, and 
scalped before he could rise. Another account says that after shooting the first 
Indian, he grasped his gun as he fell, and shot another before he was overcome. 
These are traditionary stories unsupported by corroborative evidence, and are likely 
to be exaggerations of the fight. Brady, however, was very athletic and strong, and 
no doubt sold his life as dearly as possible. 

Tradition also says that when he recovered consciousness he succeeded by walking 
and creeping on his hands and feet in reaching the cabin of Van Ness. On hearing 
the firing he had concealed himself, but seeing Brady approaching in his terribly 
wounded condition, came forth from his concealment and went to his assistance. 
After aiding him all he could, Brady begged him to fly, as the Indians would prob- 
ably return and kill him. Van Ness refused and insisted on remaining by his side. 
Brady then requested to be helped to the river’s edge, when he drank copiously of 
water. Then begging Van Ness to bring his gun he lay down and fell into a doze. 
When Captain Walker approached the noise awoke him, and jumping to his feet, 
thinking Indiaus were near, cocked his gun and prepared to shoot. Finding the 
party was composed of friends he requested to be taken to Sunbury, where his 
mother was, having fled thither with her family in the “ Big Runaway.” He was 
as well cared for as it was possible; a canoe was provided and he was placed aboard 
and a few friends started with him. Robert Covenhoven was one of the number. On 
the way down he thirsted greatly for water, and before reaching Sunbury became 
delirious. He seemed to be suffering from concussion of the brain, caused by the 
violent stroke of the tomahawk. 
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It was nearly midnight when they reached Sunbury, but his mother having 
received news of their coming, was at the landing to receive them and assisted to 
carry her wounded son to the house. He was a pitiable object to hehold, and the 
grief of the mother was very great. The young Captain lived five days, which would 
make his death as occurring on the 13th of August, 1778, he having received his 
wounds on the Sth. ‘On the day he died his reason returned for a short time and he 
described with great minuteness the bloody scene through which he had passed. 
Early writers have stated that he said Chief Bald Hagle was the leader of the 
Indians, and scalped him. But it was afterwards proved that he was mistaken. 
Bald Hagle had been dead several years before this bloody affair occurred. He was 
killed on the Ohio river above the mouth of the Kanawha, his body placed upright 
in a canoe, which was sent adrift, and in this position he was found floating down 
the stream. This discovery also destroyed the pretty romance indulged in by so 
many writers that Capt. Sam Brady afterwards avenged the death of his brother by 
shooting Bald Hagle through the heart on the Allegheny river. 

The death of young Brady under such sad circumstances caused much sorrow. 
He was the second son of Capt. John and Mary (Quigley) Brady, born in 1758, 
while his parents resided at Shippensburg, and he was in his twenty-first year at the 
time of his death. He came with his parents to their stockade house at Muncy 
some time in 1775, and from that time he was a participant in many stirring advent- 
ures along the river. As nearly as can be told the spot where he was stricken down 
and scalped, is now occupied by the saw mill of Ezra Canfield, a short distance west 
of the mouth of Loyalsack creek. He was buried at Sunbury, but all trace of his 
grave has long since been lost. 

Jerome Van Ness, who first cared for the young hero after he had received his 
death wounds, was the same man who had settled on and improved sixty-seven acres 
of Muncy manor before it was surveyed in 1776. He must have been seventy years 
of age at the time of the attack on the reapers, for, according to Rev. John Bodine 
Thomson, the records show that he was baptized in the old Dutch Church of the 
North Branch of the Raritan, New Jersey, August 6, 1706. What became of him 
is unknown. 

Many anecdotes of the illustrious Brady family have been preserved, and one 
in particular relating to James is worth noticing in this connection. John Bucka- 
low, son-in-law of Mordecai McKinney, was one of the early settlers on Muncy 
manor. His family was intimate with the Bradys, being near neighbors. At that 
time it was the custom for the men to wear long hair, plaited, and tied behind the 
head. James had a luxuriant and remarkably fine head of bright red hair. One 
afternoon “the young ‘Captain’ of the Susquehanna,” with several others, was at the 
house of Mr. Buckalow. Mrs. Buckalow “done up” Brady’s hair. He was lively 
and full of hnmor atthe time. While at work Mrs. Buckalow remarked: “ Ah! Jim, 
I fear the Indians will get this red scalp of yours yet.” ‘‘If they do,” he face- 
tiously replied, “ It will make them a bright light of a dark night!’ In less than a 
month the noble youth fell beneath the tomahawk, and the savages had his scalp! 

Hugh Brady, who afterwards rose to the distinguished position of a major 
general in the United States Army, had great respect and admiration for his elder 
brother James, and in his reminiscences of the family thus spoke of him: “ James 
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Brady was a remarkable man. Nature had done much for him. His person was 
fine. He lacked but a quarter of an inch of six feet, and his mind was as well 
finished as his person. I have ever placed him by the side of Jonathan, son of Saul, 
for beauty of person and nobleness of soul, and like him he fell by the hands of the 
Philistines.’’ 


MUNITIONS AND MEN. 


On the 15th of Angust Council informed Colonel Hartley that according to the 
idea entertained by Congress regarding fortifications in the interior, no expense 
could be incurred in erecting them. He was at liberty, however, to place these 
“temporary forts,” where, in his judgment, he deemed best. Furthermore, Council 
was “sorry to inform” him that they saw no probability of being able to furnish the 
cannon he asked for Fort Muncy. as “the fitting ont of privateers had taken all the 
small cannon that could be had by any means, and to get them made would bea 
work of too much time.” The medicine had been forwarded, but “ the stores” had 
not. “The distress for want of money can not be relieved at present. We have 
pressed Congress on this subject for some time past. and have earnestly solicited 
assistance from the Board of War, but without success.” To the militiamen in the 
field who had not been paid for months this was not encouraging, but to keep up 
hope Council added, “it shall be sent forward as soon as it can be obtained.” 

Colonel Hunter, after Colonel Hartley took charge, remained silent for a long 
time, for, at least, nothing appears from him on the records till the 20th of August. 
At this date he notifies Council that ‘‘ agreeable to the resolve of Congress of the 
Sth of June,’ and the ‘instructions of Council of the 10th.’ he had raised a com- 
pany of about sixty men to serve for six months, appointed the officers, and they 
are now doing duty. The expense of raising the company was large, “as each man 
provided himself with a good rifle and accoutrements.” For this service the men 
were to have “eighty dollars.’” Colonel Hunter also called the attention of 
Council to those militiamen who had served their “tour of duty in this county,” 
stating that they complained very much about not getting their pay. Many of them 
were poor, ‘‘especially those who lived above Loyalsock creek, who lost their all and 
are in great distress. When they moved down their families to these towns’’ 
(Northumberland and Sunbury,) he ordered the commissary to issue them provisions, 
and Colonel Hartley still allowed it. 


HUNTING INDIANS. 


On the Ist of September, 1778, Colonel Hartley, writing from Sunbury, 
informed Council that recently he had “been out with several detachments up the 
West Branch,’’ on the lookout for Indians. He was not sure that they had killed 
a single one, but it would have been in their power to do soseveral times if they had 
had cavalry. The savages freqnently appeared in open ground, but they were too 
swift of foot to be overtaken by his men. From his observation he was “clearly 
convinced of the utility of horse, for however sagacions the Indians are they can not 
always choose their own ground.” The horsemen, he claimed, should “ be armed 
with a sword, two pistols, and a short rifle—the latter would be necessary to 
intimidate the enemy, and the soldier might occasionally act on foot.” He had 
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therefore written to the Board of War requesting them to send him ‘‘ an officer and 
twelve horse.” He renewed his request for ‘‘twelve swivels for the county,” for in 
case the militia are withdrawn they would be “essentially necessary.” He was 
inducing the people to put in some fall crops. A number of persons had returned 
to their habitations, but they were ill at ease, fearing a visit from the savages at any 
moment. 

The Indians were constantly on the watch for stragglers from Fort Muncy. Only 
a few days before the writing of this letter “three German militia, without arms 
and without permission, went out of the fort to dig some potatoes within sight of 
the garrison. They were immediately attacked by one white man and some Indians. 
The enemy discharged al] their pieces at once. One militiaman fell and was 
scalped; one ran off; the other was seized and had a tussel with a stout Indian, but 
was rescued by the troops.’? The white man who appeared with these Indians was 
a Tory. These miscreants were worse than the savages, for they frequently induced 
them to commit acts of atrocity which they would not have thought of doing. 

Soon after this affair George Gortner (or Cottner) was killed not far from the 
fort. About the same time Thomas Hunt was also waylaid and shot. He was out 
searching the woods near the creek for cattle when the Indians fired at him. The 
shot took effect in hisabdomen. Of course he was scalped. He was buried on the 
ridge back of the barn of Joseph Gudykunst, and his resting place was long marked 
by a large sandstone. The new road from Muncy to the creek now crosses the spot 
where his ashes repose. Gernerd’s Now and Then (September, 1577,) mentions 
the grave of a man named Childs, who was killed by the Indians on Glade run, not 
far from Brady’s fort. It was under a plum tree. Another grave, whose occupant 
was unknown, was pointed out for a long time under a clump of apple trees, near 
the creek. A peculiarity of this grave was that the hat and shoes of the occupant 
were to be seen for a long time resting on the little mound, and were regarded by 
the early settlers “as very sad mementoes.”? He had been killed by the Indians. 
There were many other graves in that beautiful valley of early pioneers who fell by 
the hands of the foe, but they have long since been forgotten. It was the custom 
in those times to bury the unfortunates near where they fell, and without coffin or 
shroud. The only mark left to indicate the spot was a little mound and a stone, 
without inscription. 

Colonel Hartley reported that the detachment of his regiment which had heen 
serving in Northampton county had reached him, but their “clothes were all torn 
by the woods, and they were in the utmost want of hunting shirts and woolen over- 
alls or leggins.” He hoped therefore that “200 of each ” would be sent to him at 
once. No medicine had yet arrived and the militia were very sickly. The inhab- 
itants are recovering fast from their fright, but if the State did not replace some of 
the militia whose time was out, ‘‘ hundreds of families will have to be maintained as 
paupers.” 

This report was forwarded by Capt. John Brady, father of the uufortunate James 
Brady, who had just been buried. He was on his way to rejoin the Continental 
army, his leave of absence having expired. 


GRASS CUTTERS KILLED. 


Some time in September, or about three months after the bloody occurrence of 
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June 10th at Lycoming creek, William Winter, who had settled near the residence 
of Amariah Sutton and made an improvement, returned from Berks county with 
some ten or twelve men to cut hay in a meadow a short distance above the mouth of 
Lycoming creek, for the purpose of feeding the cattle he proposed bringing up late 
in the fall. The meadow was in what was known at that time as “Locust bottom.” 
It was covered with a luxuriant growth of coarse grass or wild timothy, which grew 
so high that when a man was sitting on horseback it was level with his head. Through 
this bottom the Philadelphia and Erie railroad now runs. Six men went to work at 
cutting grass. William King wasamong the number. They had placed their guns 
against a tree and had cut but two and a half swaths, when a party of Indians fired 
on them, killing four. King being untouched dropped his scythe and ran to the 
river, into which he dashed, and swimming to the other shore escaped, although 
fired at several times. One of the mowers dropped in the grass and managed to 
conceal himself until night, when he made his way to the river and raising a sunken 
canoe started on his way to Northumberland. He reached that place in safety the 
next day, and while relating that all had been killed but himself, and how he had 
escaped, King suddenly appeared in their midst. His clothes were torn into tatters 
by the briers and thorns as he made his rapid flight over the mountains. 

Winter and the balance of his party were at the cabin near what is now the 
corner of Third and Rose streets, Williamsport, and he was engaged preparing their 
dinner. Hearing the firing they quickly discerned the cause, when they concealed them- 
selves untilthe Indians departed. When it was safe they went to the meadow and found 
four of their comrades killed and scalped. Fearing to remain long enough to pre- 
pare graves and bury them, they gathered the bodies together and hastily covering 
them with a thick layer of new mown hay, hurried away in the direction of Fort 
Muncy, and thence to their homes in Berks county. 

Early the following spring (1779) Winter and a party of men returned, and on 
going to the spot where they had placed the bodies, removed the hay. Much to 
their surprise they found that the hay had preserved them from decomposition. They 
were then removed to the place where the slain of June 10, 1778, were laid, and 
buried. This was in what is now known as the old Lycoming burial ground on 
West Fourth street, and these four bodies were probably the second lot of unfortu- 
nates buried in that ground. 


HARTLEY'S EXPEDITION. 

Congress having directed Colonel Hartley to make an incursion into the enemy’s 
country for the purpose of destroying some of their villages, he was busily engaged for 
several weeks in making preparations. He had hoped to be able to get together a force 
of 400 men, besides seventeen horse, which he had mounted from his own regiment and 
placed ‘‘ under the command of Mr. Carbery.”? From his report to Congress of the 
expedition, we are enabled to condense ‘the facts. The place of rendezvous was 
Fort Muncy. The troops began to concentrate on the 18th of September, but when 
he came to enumerate the strength of the force, he found that it only consisted of 
“about 200 rank and file.” This was a disappointment, as he thought the number 
rather small to accomplish much, but he consoled himself with the reflection that as 
the enemy had no knowledge of his design, he would be able to make a “ diversion, 
if no more, while the inhabitants were saving their grain.” 
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On the morning of September 21, 1778, at 4 o’clock, the force moved from 
the fort, ‘‘carrying two boxes of spare ammunition and twelve days’ provisions.” 
Every available man that could be spared from the fort was taken along. They 
crossed Loyalsock at the fording and passed up the road to the point where it was 
intercepted by the Sheshequin trail. The weather was rainy and he encountered 
much trouble in the ‘‘ prodigious swamps, mountains, defiles, and rocks” which 
impeded his course. They had to open and clear the way as they proceeded. The 
Sheshequin path, which he took, ran up Bouser’s run, east of Williamsport, and 
crossed over the hills to Lycoming creek, which it ascended. The great swamp to 
which he alludes, was located west of the limestone ridge below Williamsport, and 
embraced the level scope of country as far west as Miller’s run. It was caused by 
a great watershed, and a portion of it is there to this day. Its only outlet was the 
sluggish rivulet known as Bull run. The territory originally covered by the swamp 
embraced more than a square mile, and it extended back to the foot hills. Accord- 
ing to tradition it was ‘‘prodigious,’ and in continued rainy weather was almost 
impassable. 

The Indian path being very narrow, had to be widened to admit of the passage 
of the troops and horses; and this was the first work of the kind done on it. The 
“mountains, defiles, and rocks,” were found on Lycoming creek. It will be remem- 
bered that the Moravians described the route up that stream as terribly gloomy and 
dangerous. Although the Indians laid out paths, they were not road builders. If 
a tree, thicket, or rock obstructed their passage, they went around it; they never re- 
moved anything. 

Colonel Hartley says they ‘‘waded or swam the River Lycoming upwards of 
twenty times.” The commander thought the “difficulties in crossing the Alps, or 
passing up Kennipeck, could not haye been greater than those his men experienced 
for the time,’’ but, he was pleased to say, ‘‘they surmounted them with great reso- 
lution and fortitude.”’ Í 

As they progressed in their march they found “in lonely woods and groves,'” the 
““haunts and lurking places of the savage murderers” who had desolated the frou- 
tier, and “saw the huts where they had dressed and dried the scalps of the helpless 
women and children who had fallen in their hands.”’ 

At the head of Lycoming the expedition took the trail leading to the North 
Branch, the objective point being Tioga, a concentrating point of the Indians. On 
the morning of the 26th Colonel Hartley’s advance guard of nineteen met an equal 
number of Indians on the path, approaching them. The guard had the first fire 
and killed a chief, whom they scalped, when the rest fled. A few miles further they 
discovered where upwards of seventy warriors had lain the night before. They 
were coming down to attack the settlers, but learning of the approach of Hartley’s 
force became panic-stricken and fied to give the alarm. No time was to be lost and 
-the force advanced rapidly towards “Sheshecunnunek,” (Sheshequin) in the neigh- 
borhood of which they took fifteen prisoners. Here Colonel Hartley learned that a 
deserter from Captain Spalding’s company at Wyoming had given the Indians 
notice of his approach. This caused him to move “with the greatest dispatch 
towards Tioga,” advancing his horse and some foot in front. Several of the enemy 
were seen but they fled rapidly. It was nearly dark when Tioga was reached, and 
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as the troops were much fatigued, it was impossible to proceed further that night. 

Another prisoner was taken, from whom it was learned that the Indians had been 
advised of the invasion. Their forces had been on a raid to the German Flats, 
where they had taken eight scalps and brought away seventy oxen intended for the 
garrison at Fort Stanwix. On their return they were to have attacked Wyoming 
and the settlements on the West Branch again. A strong force of Indians was col- 
lecting at Chemung—probably 500—and they were building a fort there. Colonel 
Hartley was also informed that “Young Butler had been at Tioga a few hours 
before” he arrived—‘‘that he had 300 men with him, the most of them Tories, 
dressed in green,” and they had fled in the direction of Chemung. It was their 
intention to give him battle in some of the defiles if he proceeded in that direction. 

Ou gaining this knowledge Colonel Hartley decided to advance no further, but 
to proceed down the river in the direction of Wyoming. The village of Tioga was 
burned, together with Queen Esther’s palace. Robert Covenhoven, who accompanied 
the expedition, was the first man to apply the torch. All the huts within reach, 
together with a number of canoes, were destroyed. The horse pursued the enemy 
for some distance, but as the main body did not advance they returned. The con- 
sternation of the enemy was great, and had his force been sufficient to cope with 
him, Colonel Hartley was of the opinion that he could have inflicted great damage. 

On the morning of the 28th the little army crossed the river and marched 
towards Wyalusing, where it arrived that night much exhausted. The march was 
continued next day under great difficulties, as the enemy had recovered and was 
assailing their rear and flanks. After considerable fighting, the loss of four killed 
and ten wounded, and much delay, Colonel Hartley reached Sunbury on the 5th of 
October. 

After the Indians were defeated in their attack, with considerable loss, they did 
not pursue any further. Colonel Hartley thought their force was fully 200. 
In histmarch he had made “a circuit of nearly 300 miles in about two weeks, 
brought off nearly fifty head of cattle, twenty-eight canoes, besides many other 
articles.” 

Capt. John Brady, who had been sent home from the Continental Army to 
accompany Colonel Hartley, Captain Boone, Lieut. Robert King, and other 
officers, did great service, and Colonel Hartley mentioned their names in his report. 
He left half of his detachment at Wyoming, with five officers, to assist in watching 
the savages. In closing his long and interesting report Colonel Hartley says: “My 
little regiment with two classes of Lancaster and Berks county militia, will be 
scarcely sufficient to preserve the posts from Nescopeck falls to Muncy, and from 
thence to the head of Penn’s valley.’’ 

The success of the expedition gave great satisfaction to the authorities, and the 
Supreme Executive Council unanimously passed a vote of thanks to him for his 
“brave and prudent conduct in covering the northwestern frontiers of this State, and . 
repelling the savages and other enemies.” 

At the time 6f sending his report Colonel Hartley made a requisition for 
‘300 round bullets for three-pounders, 300 cartridges of grape shot for the same 
bore, 1,000 flints, six barrels of powder, a quantity of twiue and port fire, a ream of 
cannon cartridge paper,’’ and other small articles. He said, furthermore, that they 
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had “ eight three-pounders on the frontiers,’ from which it is inferred that they 
were mounted at Forts Muncy and Antes. There is nothing on record to show that 
small cannon were taken any further up the river; indeed, it is doubtful if Antes 
Fort mounted any guns, although there is a tradition that the latter work had a 
small cannon or two, and the tradition was afterwards strengthened by the finding 
of a few small cannon balls near where the fort stood. 

The Indians did not relax in their efforts to secure scalps. The day before 
Colonel Hartley wrote his report (October 7th), two sergeants belonging to his 
regiment at Fort Muncy imprudently ventured a short distance outside of the 
enclosure. They were immediately attacked by lurking Indians and one of them 
killed and scalped; and as the other could not be found it was supposed he was 
taken prisoner. Smarting under their defeat at the hands of Colonel Hartley, 
the Indians were still murderously inclined and sought every opportunity to molest 
the settlers. 


MUNCY TOWNSHIP ASSESSMENT LIST FoR 1778. 


The stirring events of the year now drawing to a close were a terrible set-back to 
the people of this valley, both in the development of wealth and increase of popula- 
tion. The assessment list of Muncy township for 1778, which has been preserved, 
shows the following taxables, as compared with the list for 1774: David Austin, 
Nathaniel Barber, Michael Baker, John Brady, Charles Brignal, Peter Burns, Benja- 
min Bizart, David Berry, Mathew Blaney, Elwood Biddle, Jonathan Benjamin, 
David Benjamin, George Bartley, Daniel Brown, John Buckalow, Elizabeth Bonser, 
William Bonham, James Chambers, Michael Coon, Peter Cool, Henry Cooper, Henry 
Carmer, Joseph Craft, Peter Courter, Albert Covenhoven, James Clark, John Car- 
penter, James Carpenter, George Cottner, Cornelius Cox, John Carr, Andrew Cul- 
bertson, Margaret Duncan, William Ellis, Andrew Flaht, William Gannon, Zach- 
ariah George, Samuel Gordon, Robert Guy, James Giles, Charles Gillespie, John 
Hampton, Thomas Hunt, James Hinds, William Hammond, Jacob Huck, John Hall, 
John Coats, Silas Cook, John Covenhoven, Daniel Hill, Amos Hyland, Joseph Hay- 
land, William Hull, Joseph Hamilton, James Hampton, Mary Hoagland, John Hinds, 
(grist and saw mill,) James Hall, Samuel Harris, (one slave,) David Ireland, Peter 
Jones, Daniel John, Benjamin Jacobs, Caleb Knapp, Abraham Lafever, Frederick 
Leuf, (one slave,) Cornelius Low, Gaines Lukens, Enos Lundy, Jacob Larason, 
Patrick Murdock, John Morris, Mordecai McKinney, (two slaves,) Haunah Newman, 
Joseph Newman, Thomas Newman, Jr., Thomas Oliver, Daniel Prine, James Patton, 
Nimrod Pennington, (one slave, ) Israel Pancull, William Patterson, Alexander Power, 
Albert Polhemus, Statia Potts, James Parr, William Roddman, James Robb, (first 
constable in Muncy,) David Robb, Henry Richard, John Robb, Edward Reardon, 
Robert Robb, William Snodgrass, Peter Smith, Amariah Sutton, Richard Sutton, 
John Shoefelt, John Scudder, Paulus Sheep, John Stryker, Joseph Sutton, Barnet 
Stryker, James Sutton, Henry Scott, George Silverthorn, Oliver Silverthorn, Michael 
Smith, Cornelius Sharp, Henry Thomas, John Thompson, Solomon Tidd, Jerome 
Van Nest, Mirrah Voorhouse, Cornelius Venanda, Samuel Wallis, (four servants, one 
negro, one mill,) Joseph Jacob Wallis, (one negro,) Joseph Webster, Daniel Will- 
iams, Peter Wychoff, David Westman, Andrew Westman, Joshua White, William 
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Watson, Fleming Wilson, Francis Turbutt. Twenty-four single freeman are men- 
tioned, but their names are not given. 

This assessment was made in the early part of the year, for the reader will 
observe that a number whose names appear on the list, were killed by the Indians 
during the summer and autumn. Notably may be mentioned David Berry, the Ben- 
jamins, George Cottner, William Snodgrass, John Shoefelt, John Thompson, and 
William Hammond. There were others no doubt who perished from the same cause. 
The name of Robert Covenhoven does not appear in the list, but it probably was 
among the single freemen, as it is known that he was here at that time aud was con- 
spicuous as a guide and Indian fighter. 

It will also be noticed that there were seven slaves held in the township at that 
time. But one “negro”” is credited to Samuel Wallis, but it is surmised that his 
“four servants’’ were slaves also, which would increase the number to eleven. 

Many of the foregoing settlers suffered greatly during the flight from the valley, 
and several never returned. One of the saddest cases, perhaps, was that of Albert 
Polhemns and his wife Catharine. They fied to Northumberland with their seven 
children, where, in a few months, both died, leaving their family to be cared for 
at public expense. 

DEPARTURE OF COLONEL HARTLEY. 

` As autumn waned and winter came on apace, the savage gradually ceased his 
inroads on the settlements and the inhabitants were, for a time, in a measure free 
from molestation. Worn out and wearied by his harassing service against the 
Indians, which required sleepless vigilance, Colonel Hartley yearned to be relieved. 
He was at Sunbury on the 20th of November, but soon afterwards took his depart- 
ure, leaving a portion of his regiment in garrison at Fort Muncy, with other detach- 
ments at the different posts requiring protection. His departure from the valley 
was greatly regretted by the people, as his services had been eminently successful. 

Col. Thomas Hartley was born in Berks county, September 7, 1748. His father 
gave him a good education, and at the age of eighteen he commenced the study of 
law at York with Samuel Johnston, a relative and distinguished member of the 
legal profession. He was admitted at York, July 25, 1769, and in Philadelphia on 
the 10th of August following. He rose rapidly in legal distinction and had built 
up a lucrative practice when the Revolution opened. In 1774 he was made vice- 
president of the committee of observation for York county, and again in 1775. 
July 15, 1774, he was chosen a deputy to the Provincial Conference held at Phila- 
delphia, and a delegate to the Provincial Convention of January 23, 1775; Decem- 
ber, 1774, he was made first lieutenant of a company of associators, and in the 
December following he was made lieutenant colonel of the First Battalion of York 
county. Congress, on the 10th of January, 1776, appointed him lieutenant colonel 
of the Sixth Battalion of the Pennsylvania Line, and he served in the Canada cam- 
paign of that year. On the 27th of December, 1776, General Washington, by 
authority of Congress, issued commissions to raise two additional regiments in Penn- 
sylvania, and the command of one was given to Colonel Hartley. He commanded 
the First Pennsylvania Brigade, Wayne’s Division, in the battles of Brandywine 
and Germantown. In 1778 he was sent to the West Branch valley with his veteran 
regiment to punish the Indians. He wasthe recipient of many honors; was a trustee 
of Dickinson College; served twelve years in Congress, and died at York, Pennsyl- 
vania, December 21, 1800. 
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DEATH OF CAPT. JOHN BRADY. 


THE WINTER OF 1718-59 a PERIOD OF COMPARATIVE QUIET— TIME, Pract, axb CIRCUM- 
STANCES OF CAPTAINS BraDY's Tragic DEATH— THE BURIAL SCENE—HISTORY OF THE 
Bray Fawity—THe Brapy CENOTAPH— THE [INDIANS AT WORK AGAIN— MEDICINE 
BADLY NEEDED—THE SECOND INDIAN INvAsTON—THE SECOND FLIGHT—COLONEL HUBLEY'S 
OPENTON. úl 


EW settlers were murdered by the Indians during the winter of 1718-19. 
The inclement weather prevented them from making incursions. Andrew 
Fleming settled on Pine creek near where the house of Matthew McKinney now 
stands. On Christmas day, 1778, he took down his rifle, telling his wife that he 
would go out and killa deer. He started up a ravine near his cabin, and had not 
been gone long when the report of a gun was heard. The day wore away and he 
did not return. His wife became alarmed at his absence and proceeded to look for 
him. Going up the ravine she was startled on perceiving three savages skulking 
in the underbrush, and her worst suspicions were aroused. Hastily returning she 
gave the alarm, when several neighbors collected and went out to search for the 
missing man. They had gone but a short distance when they found his dead body. 
Three bullets had been fired into him, one of which entered his eye. His scalp was 
removed. The Indians could not be found, having fled when they found they 
were pursued. 
Captain Walker with his company remained at Fort Muncy during the winter. 
In a letter to Capt. John Hambright, a member of the Executive Council, under 
date of April 17, 1779, he says: ‘‘On the 2d of August, [1718] we were ordered 
by Colonel Hartley to build this fort..... On the 20th of September the garri- 
son, which consisted of one captain, two subalterns, four sergeants, and sixty rank 
and file, were drawn out—except one subaltern and eighteen men—on an expedi- 
tion under the command of Colonel Hartley. On the 9th of October we again 
marched into it; bad weather coming on, we began [building] our barracks, maga- 
zine, store house, etc. When this was finished we were comfortably prepared 
against the winter; but in the spring I found the works much impaired. I then set 
the garrison [at work] to repair the works, and raised them eighteen inches high; 
then we put two rows more of abattis round the works.” The Captain and his men 
had no time to idle. Their duties were arduous, and at the same time the most 
extreme vigilance was required to guard against surprise, both in the fort and out- 
side. Referring to the labor of building and strengthening the fort, the Captain 
says: “In the course of this time one-third of our men were constantly employed as 
guards to the inhabitants, and I may afirm, in harvest the one-half were employed 


in the same way. Nor can any man in the county ever say he asked a guard, (when 
10 
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he had a just occasion,) and was denied. During this time the troops were not sup- 
plied even with ration whiskey; almost naked for want of blankets and clothes, and 
yet I have the satisfaction to inform you that they did their duty cheerfully. I 
from time to time did promise them some compensation for their trouble and indus- 
try. The works are now finished, and in my opinion tenable against any number 
our savage enemy can bring against them. As to my own part, I beg leave to 
observe, that I neither claim merit nor reward for what I have done. It is enough 
that I have done my duty. The sole cost this fort is to the State is building two 
rooms for the officers, making the gates, and sentry boxes.” 

In this letter Captain Walker speaks twice of enclosing a “plan of this fort,” 
but the editor of the Pennsylvania Archives says in a foot note that it could not be 
found. His appeal in behalf of his men for some “reward ”” for what they had done 
in the hours of emergency which surrounded them is strong, not to say pathetic, but 
nothing is found on record to show that they ever received a penny “reward” for 
their arduous, dangerous, and patriotic services. 


“DEATH OF CAPT. JOHN BRADY. 


Nothing of unusual interest occurred in the vicinity of Fort Muncy untilthe 11th 
of April, 1779, when Capt. John Brady was waylaid and shot by three Indians 
about one mile east of the fort. Brady had made himself particularly obnoxious to 
the Indians on account of his activity in opposing them. He took an active part in 
Colonel Hartley’s expedition and attracted the attention of the Indians by his brav- 
ery. Having been ordered to remain at home from the Continental Army to assist 
in guarding the frontier, he was active as a ranger and the savages thirsted for his 
blood. 

His family had returned from Sunbury, whither they fled when the “Big Run- 
away” took place, and were occupying their fortified house at Muncy. At this place 
Brady made his headquarters. On the fatal llth day of April he had taken a 
wagon and a few men and proceeded to Fort Muncy for the purpose of drawing sup- 
plies. After securing the provisions he started the wagon back to his house. He 
was riding a fine young horse and lingered some distance in the rear of the wagon 
and guard. Peter Smith, “the unfortunate man’’ who lost his family in the bloody 
massacre of June 10, 1778, was. walking by the side of the horse and conversing 
with Brady. He wasthe same man on whose farm the cradlers and reapers were 
cutting his harvest at Loyalsock the day James Brady was scalped. 

When within a short distance of his home, instead of following the road taken 
by the wagon and guard, Brady proposed that they take another road which was 
shorter. They did so and traveled together until they came to a small stream now 
known as Wolf run. “Here,” Brady observed, ‘‘ would be a good place for Indians 
to hide,” when instantly three rifles cracked and Brady fell from his horse dead! 
As the frightened animal was about to run past Smith he caught it by the bridle, 
yaulted on its back and was carried to Brady’s Fortin a few minutes. The report of 
the guns was distinctly heard at the fort and caused alarm. Several persons rushed 
out, Mrs. Brady among them, and meeting Smith coming at full speed and greatly 
alarmed, excitedly inquired where Captain Brady was. Smith, it is said, replied: 
“Tn heaven or hell, or on his way to Tioga!’ meaning that he was either killed or 
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taken prisoner by the Indians. Tioga was the point they generally made for with 
their prisoners. 

The wagon guard, with several others, quickly repaired to the place where the 
firing occurred, and there, as it was feared, the gallant Captain was found lying dead 
in the road. The Indians, who had no doubt been dogging his footsteps from the 
time he left his house, were in such haste that they did not scalp him or take any of 
his effects. It was about midway between Fort Muncy and Fort Brady where they 
lay in ambush, and so anxious were they to make sure of killing him that they paid 
no attention to Smith, but all three fired on him at once. And as they knew there 
were plenty of armed men at both forts, and that they would be pursued at once, 
they dashed into the bushes and put themselves at a safe distance as quickly as pos- 
sible. They cared not for his scalp; it was glory enough to know that they had 
slain the man they all hated and feared. 

His death caused much excitement among the few inhabitants along the river, as 
they all regarded him as an invaluable man in those days of peril, and his loss was 
well nigh irreparable. His widow was greatly distressed and felt the blow most 
keenly. Her lot was a hard one. Only eight months before her son James was 
stricken down by the same bloody hands that had slain her husband. 

His daughter, Mary Gray, of Sunbury, who was fifteen years old at the time of 
the assassination of her father, retained to the last moments of her life (December 
3, 1850) a vivid recollection of the startling scenes of that day, and could relate the 
circumstances with great minuteness. She said that two balls entered his back 
between the shoulders, showing that the miscreants fired at him after he had passed 
their place of concealment. The third shot missed him, if there were three, as it 
was always claimed; but Smith, in his excited condition, might easily have mistaken 
the number. Mrs. Gray said that her father carried a gold watch, and his parch- 
ment commission as a captain in the Continental Army in a green bag suspended 
from his neck. These were undisturbed. 

When the body was found, strong arms tenderly assisted in carrying it to his late 
home, where preparations were begun for the funeral. A coffin was probably made 
of bark. There were no plain or costly burial cases in those days in the pioneer 
settlements, but the hero of many a well fonght battle reposed as calmly in a bark 
or deal board cofin as he would in the most magnificent casket of modern 
times. His funeral, which took place two days afterwards, was attended by all 
in the settlement who could get away. All the men bore their arms, for they knew 
not the moment the lurking foe would assail them. The services were short, for 
there was no clergyman present to read a prayer or pronounce a fitting eulogy over 
his rude bier. What brief services took place were conducted by some sturdy friend, 
whose rifle stood within easy reach. The cortege moved across Muncy creek, up the 
road, and by the lonely place where he was instantly stricken down in the primé and 
vigor of his manhood, to the burial ground on the brow of the hill, within sight of 
Fort Muncy. There his grave had been prepared. Captain Walker, with a firing 
squad, was present, and a salute fitting to his rank was fired over the grave as the 
coffin was lowered to its last resting place. There were few dry eyes at that burial 
scene over 112 years ago. All felt that a friend and protector had been taken, and 
as each man firmly grasped his rifle he resolved that he would never relax in his 
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efforts to avenge the death of the fallen patriot while war lasted, or the red foe 
prowled in the forest. 

The mourners returned to the saddened home from the lonely grave on the hill. 
There were no gay equipages or prancing steeds to convey them. Men carried their 
trusty rifles. Sadness and gloom settled over the Brady homestead at Muncy. The 
widow, whose cup of sorrow was now full to overfiowing, speedily gathered her 
younger children around ber and fled to the home of her parents in Cumberland 
county the following May, less than a month after the death of her husband. She 
had passed through the trying scenes of the ‘‘ Big Runaway,’’ but now that her 
husband was gone she could no longer remain in the settlement. Her eldest son, Sam- 
uel, the renowned scout and Indian slayer, was a captain in Colonel Brodhead’s regi- 
ment, and was absent on a western expedition. It is said of him that when he 
heard of his father’s death he raised his hand and vowed to high Heaven that he 
would avenge the murder of his father, and while he lived he would not be at peace 
with the Indians of any tribe. Andterribly did he carry out his vow. He slew 
many and made himself a terror to all redskins on the western borders. Having 
fully avenged the death of both his father and younger brother James, and peace 
being restored, he died at his home near Wheeling, December 25, 1795. 

It was never positively known what Indians were concerned in the death of 
Capt. John Brady. The secret was profoundly kept and perished with the deaths 
of those who committed the atrocious deed. The spot where he was killed is still 
pointed out. The ground afterwards became a part of the farm of Joseph Warner, 
and is now owned by Charles Robb, Esq., of Pittsburg, whose ancestors were 
among the earliest settlers at Muncy, and were there when Brady was killed. 


THE BRADY FAMILY. 


The Brady family, on account of its patriotism and identification with the stirring 
times of the Revolution and border wars, has always occupied a conspicuous niche in 
history, and the heroic deeds and thrilling adventures of its prominent members, if 
fully recorded, would fill a large volume. Capt. John Brady, second son of Hugh, 
came of Irish parentage, and was born in Delaware in 1733. He received a fair 
education and wrote a plain round hand, as shown by his autograph now in the 
possession of the author. He taught school in New Jersey for a few terms before 
his parents emigrated to the Province of Pennsylvania and settled near Shippens- 
burg, Cumberland county, some time in 1750. He learned surveying and followed 
it before the Indian troubles became serious. In 1755 he married Miss Mary 
Quigley, of Cumberland county. Her parents and relatives were ancestors of the 
Quigleys now so numerous in Clinton county. John and Mary (Quigley) Brady had 
thirteen children, eight sons and five daughters. Two sons and one daughter died 
in infancy. Samuel, the eldest, was born in 1756. At the time of his birth ‘‘the 
tempestuous waves of trouble were rolling in upon the infant settlements in the 
wake of Braddock’s defeat,” and “he grew to manhood in the troublous times that 
tried men’s souls.” 

On the breaking out of the French and Indian war John Brady offered his serv- 
ices as a soldier, and July 19, 1763, he was commissioned a captain of the Second 
Battalion of the regiment commanded by Governor John Penn, and took part in the 
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Bouquet expedition. For this service he came in with the officers for a grant of 
land, which he selected west of the present borough of Lewisburg. 

Meanwhile, moved by the ‘‘ restless, mysterious impulse that molds the destiny 
of the pioneers of civilization,’ Captain Brady had taken his family to Standing 
Stone, (now Huntingdon,) on the Juniata. There his son Hugh, afterwards major- 
general in the United States Army, and twin sister Jane, were born, July 27, 1768. 
In the summer of 1769 he moved his family to a tract of land lying on the river 
opposite Lewisburg, which he had reserved out of the “‘ Officers’ Surveys,” and there 
he made some improvements. His profession as a surveyor called him to various 
places in the valley, and visiting Muncy manor he became impressed with the beauty 
of the location, richness of the land, and charming surroundings, when he selected a 
tract, as already stated, and decided to settle there. In the spring of 1776 he 
erected a stockade fort and soon afterwards took his family to it. 

When Northumberland couuty was erected in 1772, and the tirst court was held 
at Fort Augusta in August of that year, he served as foreman of the first grand jury. 
In December, 1775, he accompanied Colonel Plunkett in his ill-advised expedition 
against Wyoming. Soon after the breaking out of the Revolution two battalions of 
associators were raised in Northumberland county, and commanded respectively by 
Colonels Hunter and Plunkett. In the latter Brady was appointed first major, 
March 13, 1776. July 4, 1776, he attended the convention of associators, held at 
Lancaster, as one of the representatives of Plunkett's battalion. 

The term of associators for mutual protection ended with a year and nine months’ 
service. After that regiments enlisted for the war were raised. William Cooke was 
made colonel of the Twelfth, which was composed of men enlisted in Northumber- 
land and Northampton counties. John Brady was commissioned captain of one of 
the companies, October 14, 1776, and on the 18th of December it left Sunbury 
to join the Continental Army in New Jersey. When Washington moved his army to 
the banks of the Brandywine to intercept Howe, Brady was present with his com- 
pany and took part in the engagement. He also had two sons in this battle. Samuel 
was first lieutenant in Capt. John Doyle’s company, having been commissioned 
July 17, 1776. John, his fourth son, born March 18, 1762, and then only fifteen 
years old, was there also. He had gone to the army to ride some horses home, but 
noticing that a battle was imminent, insisted on remaining and taking part. He 
secured a gun and joined the company. The Twelfth regiment was in the thickest 
of the fight, and Lieutenant Boyd, of Northumberland, was killed by Captain Brady’s 
side. His son John was slightly wounded, and he fell from a shot in the mouth. 
The day ended with disaster and the Twelfth nearly cut to pieces. Luckily Captain 
Brady’s wound was not serious. The shot only loosened some of his teeth. As he 
was suffering from an attack of pleurisy, (from which he never entirely recovered,) 
he was given leave to visit his home. On the lst of September, 1778, he reported 
for duty, but as the field officers of his regiment had been mustered out, and the 
companies distributed among the Third and Sixth regiments, Captain Brady was 
sent home by General Washington's orders, together with Captain Boone and 
Lieutenants Samuel and John Daugherty, with instructions to joiu Colonel Hartley 
and assist in defending the frontier. Brady and his companions reached Fort Muncy 
September 18th, joined Colonel Hartley, and, as already stated, participated in the 
expedition to Tioga. 
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Captain Brady was one of those men to whom Colonel Hunter referred in his letter 
of December 13, 1778, ‘‘ who would rather die fighting then leave their homes again.” 
His son John, who took part in the battle of Brandywine, was elected sheriff of 
Northumberland county in 1794, and was in office when Lycoming county was erected. 
He died in 1809. The personal appearance of Capt. John Brady has come down 
to us through tradition. He was six feet in height, straight, well formed, had dark 
hair and complexion, and hazel eyes. 


THE BRADY CENOTAPH. 


The little cemetry where he was buried is on the face of the hill near Hartley 
Hall station, at the junction of the Williamsport and North Branch with the Phila- 
delphia and Reading railroad, ten miles east of Williamsport, and is plainly visible 
from the cars as they pass up and down both railroads. At the timeof his interment 
only a few burials, mostly of persons killed by the Indians, had been made there. 
It is among the oldest cemeteries in Lycoming county, and is still used for that pur- 
pose. For many years it was neglected and became overrun with briers and bram- 
bles. But of late years it has been neatly kept. It is known as Hall’s burial ground 
and belongs to that estate. 

The spot where Captain Brady was laid is a lovely one, and a fine view of the 
surrounding country is afforded. The public road between Muncy and Williams- 
port passes the cemetery, and by looking over the picket fence the grave of the pa- 
triot soldier can be plainly seen. The grave was not attended for many years and 
was finally lost sight of. Gen. Hugh Brady, his youngest son, often sought it in 
vain. At last his daughter Mary, then the wife of Gen. Electus Backus, U. S. A., 
was made acquainted with it by Henry Lebo, an old comrade and Revolutionary sol- 
dier, who was present at the funeral. On his deathbed he made a request to be bur- 
ried by the side of Captain Brady, and his request was carried out. Lebo was in 
the battle of Germantown and was badly wounded. After the war he came to Mun- 
Cy, married, and for many years kept a public house by the roadside on one of the 
Hall farms. He had several sons and daughters. Robert W. Lebo, a well known 
citizen of Port Penn, is a grandson. 

Although it had often been suggested that a monument should bereared in honor 
of Capt. John Brady, a hundred years passed before it was done. Through the 
untiring efforts of J. M. M. Gernerd, of Muncy, enough money was raised by one 
dollar contributions to erect a beautiful cenotaph to his memory in the cemetery of 
Muncy, three miles away from the place where the ashes of the hero commingled with 
the soil. It was formally dedicated and unveiled, October 15, 1879, in the presence 
of a great throng of people, including many descendants of the distinguished 
dead. Hon. John Blair Linn, of Bellefonte, delivered the historical address, in 
which he recounted the many noble deeds of the deceased, whose grave had remained 
neglected and unmarked for the full round period of a century. In closing his elo- 
quent oration he used these words: 

To Captain Brady’s descendants, time fails me in paying a proper tribute. When border 
tales have lost their charm for the evening hour; when oblivion blots from the historic page 
the glorious record of Pennsylvania in the Revolution of 1776; then, and then only, will Capt. 


Samuel Brady, of the Rangers, be forgotten. In private life, in public office, at the bar, 
in the Senate of Pennsylvania, in the House of Representatives of the United States, in the 
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ranks of battle, Capt. John Brady's sons and grandsons and great-grandsons have flung far 
forward into the future the light of their family fame. 

From far and near, all over this graud valley, the most beautiful to us the sun in his course 
through the heavens looks down upon, we have come to dedicate this monument to the memory 
of its pioneer defender—Capt. John Brady. 

At thy feet, then, Oh! Mountains of Muncy! thy solemn Red Men fled before the mystic 
sound of coming civilization; we, before the tramp and tread of States; we dedicate this granite 
landmark to Brady, the pioneer, the Corypheus here, of title by improvement and pre-emption; 
a system which began by the rock at Plymouth, and will continue until the last echo of the 
woodman’s axe dies away amid the surges of the Pacific. 

In thy bosom, Oh! Valley of the West Branch! we dedicate this memorial to the eagle-eyed 
sentinel, who one hundred years ago peered through the dusky twilight for thy foes. Here, on 
these heights, in this holy bivouac of the dead, let it forever stand sentry of his compatriot 
slain of Antietam, of Fredericksburg, of the Wilderness, of Atlanta, of the mourned battle- 
fields of the war for the Union, whose last “All's well!” is still echoing gloriously through 


the Republic. 

On thy bright waters, Oh! Noble Susquehana! which mirror in thy winding course so 
many, Many scenes of domestic peace and comfort; so many scenes of Eden-like beauty, 
rescued from primeval wilduess, only listening, in thy quiet course to the sea, 


To the laughter from the village and the town, 
And the chureh bells ever jangling as the weary day goes down. 


Surrounded by these venerable fathers who have lingered in life’s journey to see this happy 
day; surrounded by the life and beauty of this grand old home of brave sons and patriotic 
daughters, under the auspices of the Grand Army of the Republic—the “ Cincinnati” of the 
war for the Union—in solemn joy we dedicate this monument to our benefactor. And as we gaze 
upon it, let us resolve, that as this government came down to us from the past, it shall go from 
us into the future—a Diesing to our posterity, and the hope of the world’s freedom. 


The ceremonies were opened with prayer by Rev. E. H. Leisenring, after a 
parade, with music, and were imposing and impressive. The poem was composed 
by Col. Thomas Chamberlin. It opened with a description of the valley and sur- 
rounding mountain scenery, the coming of the settlers, their trials and vicissitudes, 
the attacks of the Indians, the flight, return, and final death of Brady. 

The cenotaph is plain but massive, and is constructed of Maine granite in four 
handsomely proportioned pieces, consisting of a base, a sub-base, a die, and an 
obelisk, the whole rising to a height of twenty-seven feet and weighing about 
twenty-five tons. It rests on a solid foundation of masonry hidden from sight by a 
sodded terrace nearly three feet high, and is in proportion to the size of the cireular 
lot iu the center of which it stands. The total elevation of the cap of the shaft is 
about thirty feet. The date, ‘1779,’ is cut about the center of the shaft on the 
front face, in raised figures; the name, “John Brady,’’ in heavy letters in the die, 
and the date of erection, “ 1879,” in the center of the sub-base. On each side of 
the die is a large polished panel, bordered by a neatly chiseled molding to corre- 
spond with the lines of the die and shaft. The faces of the letters and figures are 
brightly polished, and all other exposed parts of the cenotaph are finely cut. Its 
artistic proportions are pleasing to the eye, and it is much admired by visitors to the 
cemetery. It cost about $1,600. 

In the cemetery at Hall’s, where the remains of ee lie, together with those 
of his compatriot and friend, Lebo, granite markers. were also placed. They consist 
of thick slabs, 30x21 inches, set on bases 14x29 inches, and they are forty-four 
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inches in height. The stones are unpolished, except the fronts, on which the 
epitaphs are cut in plain letters. The foot stones are in the same simple style, 
without lettering. The money required to erect these markers, about $70, 
was also raised by Mr. Gernerd by means of an autograph album at twenty-five 
cents a signature. The inscriptions on these markers read as follows: 

Captain John Brady fell in defence of our forefathers, at Wolf Run, April 11, 1779, aged 
forty-six years. 

In memory of Henry Lebo, died July 4, 1828, in the seventieth year of his age. 

There side by side sleep the patriot hero and his faithful friend. Near by stands 
a lonely pine tree, through whose branches the wind sighs a soft, plaintive requiem 
for their departed spirits. And notwithstanding more than a hundred years have 
rolled away since Brady was laid at rest in this quiet retreat, many strangers 
and others still visit the spot and stand with uncovered heads in»the presence of 
the dead. 

When the widow of Capt. John Brady, bowed down with grief and sorrow, 
bade adieu to her home on Muucy manor and started for Cumberland county 
her youngest child, Liberty, born August 9, 1778, at Sunbury, was only about 
seven months old. She was named Liberty, because she was born after Independ- 
ence was declared, and was the thirteenth child, corresponding with the thirteen 
original States. She grew to womanhood, married William Dewart, of Sunbury, 
aud died there, without issue. 

Although so overwhelmed with the weight of misfortune which had overtaken 
her, Mrs. Mary Quigley Brady did not sit down to pine in grief over her hard lot. 
She was made of sterner stuff, aud proved herself a type of the Roman matron of 
old. Having recovered somewhat from the shock caused by her misfortunes, she 
determined to return to the West Branch valley and found a home for herself and 
children on the tract of land granted to her husband west of Lewisburg through the 
““Officers' Surveys,’ for his services in the Bouquet expedition. With this resolve 
she left the home of her parents the subsequeut October and performed the wonder- 
ful feat of riding on horseback, carrying her young child, Liberty, and leading a 
cow, from Shippensburg to her Buffalo valley home. How the other children got 
through is unknown, but they did and joined their resolute mother. There she 
lived until October 20, 1783, when she died, aged forty-eight years. A marble 
tablet in the cemetery at Lewisburg, with an appropriate inscription, marks her 
grave. 
THE INDIANS AT WORK AGAIN. 

After the death of Brady the Indians seemed emboldened and began their nefarious 
work again, They knew that their most dangerous enemy was dead. The authorities, 
however, were on the alert. April 14, 1779, President Reed wrote Colonel Hunter 
that General Washington had ordered General Hand to march from Minisink to 
Wyoming “ with about 600 men,” which he thought would be a competent force for 
the protection of this valley.as well as Wyoming. He recommended Hunter to ap- 
ply to him for a sufficient number of men to support the post at Fort Muncy. Anew 
company of militia was being recruited, and commissions were forwarded for Cap- 
tain MeElhatton, First Lieut. Robert Arthur, and Second Lieut. John Daugherty, 
the officers recommended to command it. 
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On the 27th Colonel Hunter acknowledged the receipt of the commissions for the 
officers to serve for nine months, and informed President Reed that Arthur had de- 
clined to serve, and McElhatton and Daugherty had not yet reached the county. 
He did not know whether they would accept, but if they declined he thought others 
could be secured who would. 


MEDICINE BADLY NEEDED. 


The outlook continued discouraging. Colonel Hunter informed Council by 
letter that they were at a great loss for medicine for the “poor wounded men.’ 
Dr. Benjamin Allison, who had “ always attended the militia of this county,” he con- 
tinued, “both in the camp and at Sunbury, had consumed what he had of his own, 
and never was allowed anything but his pay as surgeon. He had lost his case of 
surgical instruments, and there were none in the county. This fact he mentioned, 
because he did not know where to apply for another.” 

This letter was carried to the Supreme Executive Council by James Hepburn, 
who was also instructed to impart other points of information not alluded to in the 
correspondence. 

About this time Captain Walker, who built Fort Muncy, and had rendered such 
efficient service in the way of protecting the infant settlements, seems to have talren 
his departure, but the records fail to give the time or where he went. Probably his 
departure was caused by the consolidation of Colonel Hartley’s regiment with the . 
New Eleventh, on account of its decimated condition. It is a source of regret that 
so little has been preserved of the personal history of this brave and faithful officer. 
Colonel Hartley says that he entered the service with him as a lieutenant in his Con- 
tinental regiment, from Pennsylvania, “and on account of his merit was appointed 
captain on my request, January 23, 1778, and whilst under my command he was a 
punctual, brave, and deserving officer, and acquitted himself with the highest repu- 
tation.’ The last we hear of him was when he was transferred to the Second 
regiment, Pennsylvania Line, January 17, 1781. 

William Maclay, writing to Council April 27, 1779, expressed much alarm for the 
safety of the settlements. ‘‘ From the incursions that are being made it seems that 
the whole force of the Six Nations is being poured down upon us. How long we 
will be able to bear up under such complicated and severe attacks, God only knows.” 
He feared that “the spring crops will be lost,’ and that the want of bread will be 
‘added to our other calamities.” The constant cry was for more men to protect 
the frontier. He believed that the most effectual way of striking a blow at the 
savages would “be to carry another expedition immediately into their own 
country,” and he strongly advocated such a movement. 

Mr. Maclay also advocated “hunting the scalping parties of Indians with horse- 
men and dogs.’ Dogs, it was known, would follow, and even seize them when 
urged by their masters. For this scheme he was subjected to some ridicule, but 
that did not shake his confidence in its success. But it does not appear to have 
been carried out. 

So threatening did the Indians become on the West Branch, that General Hand 
was at last convinced that he must do something to protect the people here. On 
the 15th of May he reported a garrison of 100 men at Fort Jenkins, 100 at 
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Fort Muney, and 70 at Sunbury. These were all Continental veterans drawn from 
the Eleventh regiment. There was a local company of militia enlisted for nine 
months, commanded by Capt. John Kemplen, stationed at Bossley mills, and 
smaller detachments at Fort Freeland and minor posts. 

While the preparations at Wyoming were going on for Sullivan’s expedition up 
the North Branch, there was little disturbance on the West Branch, and for a few 
weeks the inhabitants enjoyed a period of comparative quiet. But the Indians, like 
Sullivan, were preparing for a grand coup de main. If he invaded their country 
they proposed to sweep down through the West Branch valley with a strong force, 
lay the country in waste, and hang upon his rear as he ascended the river. These 
plans were laid by the British and Tories of the north and the Indians were willing 
to carry them out. With a strong force in his front and rear they hoped to crush 
him. But while Sullivan succeeded in crushing the Indians, the West Branch 
valley was scourged worse than it had ever been before. Sullivan claimed that 
when his expeditionary force moved it would attract the attention of the Indians and 
they would neglect other portions of the country aud hasten to attack him. In this 
he was mistaken. 

As summer came on the ravages of the Indians gradually increased. The 
country seemed to be filled with small roving bands and no one considered him- 
self safe. In the latter part of June the Eleventh regiment was withdrawn to join 
Sullivan at Wyoming. As the greater part of the supplies for his force were trans- 
ported up the river in boats from the depot that had been established at Sunbury, 
there was such a demand for men for boating purposes that it was almost impossible 
to get any one to serve in the militia. As high as 200 boats were employed at one 
time. 

On the 26th of June Colonel Hunter informed Council that, exclusive of the 
militia at Fort Freeland and at Potter’s Fort in Penn’s valley, he had been able to 
collect but thirty men, and they were stationed at Sunbury to protect the stores. 
The term for which the two months’ companies of militia had enlisted had expired, 
and he was practically without men to defend the frontier. This emboldened the 
Indian scouting parties and they increased their ravages. 


THE SECOND INDIAN INVASION. 


In the meantime rumors were reaching the settlements almost daily of the 
approach of a large force of Indians, and the fear of the inhabitants was greatly 
increased. Since the regulars had been withdrawn from Fort Muncy it was used as 
a place of rendezvous for the settlers. Col. William Hepburn had charge of the 
fort, and to him the people looked for orders and advice. With true military instinct, 
he determined to send scouts up Lycoming creek to ascertain if there were any signs 
of the enemy approaching in force. Robert Covenhoven, who was noted for his 
sagacity, coolness, and acquaintance with the Indian paths, was selected for this 
dangerous duty. He preferred to go alone, as he thought he could better elude observ- 
ation than if accompanied by any one. Avoiding the main trail up Lycoming, and by 
keeping well upon the mountains, he cautiously crept through the wilderness towards 
the sources of the stream, mostly at night. Somewhere in the vicinity of what is 
supposed to be Roaring Branch, he gained the first evidences of the presence of the 
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savages. He could distinctly hear their whoops of defiance in the depths of the 
forest. They evidently fancied themselves secure in those wild retreats, because 
they were so far from the settlements; they had no idea that white men would ad- 
vance that far to observe their movements. But the daring, keen-eyed spy was there 
to watch them. Covenhoven secreted himself in a thicket, where he felt secure, and 
observed them during the day. They appeared to be concentrating in force, and as 
shots were frequently fired, he came to the conclusion that they were cleaning their 
guns and making preparations to descend the stream for the purpose of murder, 
pillage, and destruction. 

Satisfied that a strong force was coming, the wary spy quickly retraced his steps 
over the rugged hills, through the thickets and defiles. The journey was a danger- ' 
ous one, but being vigorous and strong he made rapid progress. Striking an Indian 
path as he approached Loyalsock—probably the great Sheshequin trail—he followed 
it a short distance. Suddenly it occurred to him that he might meet Indians if he 
continued in the path, and he stepped behind a large tree to rest. He had been 
there but a few minutes when two Indians came jogging along and passed him, 
humming a rude ditty. Had he kept the path they would have met him, and as 
there were two to one, he might have been killed and the settlers would have been 
left in ignorance of what was coming. 

Reaching Fort Muncy Covenhoven informed Colonel Hepburn of what he had 
learned and gave it as his opinion that great danger was near. Acting on his 
advice, the inhabitants were at once apprised of their danger and preparations were 
at once made to leave the fort and fly to Sunbury for the second time. Although 
there was much fear among the people, they were less excited than at the time of 
the “ Big Runaway,” and a panic did not seize them. 

As the main body of the invading force hung in the northern forests, evidently 
waiting for reinforcements, small bands of Indians descended into the valley and 
ravaged the country. On the 28d of July, 1779, Colonel Hunter wrote to Col. 
Matthew Smith: “We have really distressing times at present in this county. 
Immediately after the evacuation of Fort Muncy the Indians began their cruel 
murders again. The 3d instant they killed three men and took two prisoners at 
Lycoming; the 8th instant they burned the Widow Smith’s mills and killed one 
man; the 17th they killed two men and took three prisoners from Fort Brady, and 
the same day they burned Starrett’s mills and all the principal houses in Muncy 
township;the 20th they killed three men at Freeland’s fort, and took two prisoners. ”’ 

These ravaging bands were but the advance guard of the heavy force collected 
in the fastnesses of Lycoming creek, which would soon descend to sweep the valley 
as with the besom of destruction. In the same letter Colonel Hunter said these 
murders had so intimidated the people that they were ‘‘really on the eve of desert- 
ing the county entirely, as there is no prospect of any assistance to enable them to 
get their harvests putup.” He thought that the army at Wyoming would draw the 
attention of the Indians in that direction, but it did not, and affairs were worse here 
now than they ever had been. He had just returned from “a little scout along 
Muncy Hill,” and had seen such evidences of Indian depredation and horse stealing 
that he did not believe that the little forts at Freeland’s and Boone’s could stand 
long if the Indians came in force. 
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William Maclay, writing to President Reed, of Council, on the 26th of July, 
reported that General Sullivan was about ready to move and he had high hopes of 
his success, but Northumberland county was in a deplorable condition. Sullivan 
had stripped her of all the troops, and “ without a single man save the militia and 
fourteen men under the command of Captain Kemplen, and almost every young man 
of the frontier engaged in the boat service, they suffer more than ever from the 
savage depredations of a horrid enemy. Everything above Muncy Hills is 
abandoned.” 


THE SECOND FLIGHT. 


When Colonel Hepburn fonnd it necessary to abandon Fort Muncy he placed the 
women and children on boats in charge of Covenhoven and started them down the 
river, while many of the men marched by land as a guard. Information was sent 
to Freeland’s, Boone’s, and the smaller posts to fly, as the enemy was coming. But 
the settlers assembled at the two latter places thought Covenhoven was magnifying 
the danger and refused to leave. But bitterly did they repent for their incredulity. 

In the meantime the enemy entered the valley in force about the 26th or 27th 
of July. And as nearly as can be told, there were about 100 Tories and 
British and 200 Indians. The former were under command of Capt. John 
MeDonald, a notorious and bloodthirsty Tory from the vicinity of Albany, 
while the Indians were led by Hiokatoo, a Seneca chief, and the husband of Mary 
Jemison, the “White Woman.’ Hiokatoo was born on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna in the year 1708, and was well acquainted with the country. According to 
Mary Jemison’s Biograhy (see page 185) he was a cousin to “Farmer's Brother,” a 
Seneca chief who had been justly celebrated for his worth. At the time of the 
invasion Hiokatoo was an old man of seventy, and had always been noted for his 
cruel and bloodthirsty disposition. 

The white and red devils came down Lycoming creek, as foreshadowed by 
Covenhoven, and dispersing over the valley proceeded to buru and destroy every- 
thing in the way of improvements they could find. Much to their chagrin they 
found Fort Muncy evacuated, but they burned all the woodwork and made it a 
ruin as far as vandal hands could do. The British and Tories labored hard to 
demolish its ramparts and make it utterly defenceless, and as subsequent accounts 
will show they succeeded. 

Just previous to the advent of the main body, a scouting party in Muncy valley 
captured several families. Among them was the family of Abraham Webster. Four 
of his children were attacked. The eldest, a son, was killed; the other three, two 
daughters and a son, were carried into captivity. Abraham Webster was an English- 
man by birth and settled on what was the farm of the late Henry Ecroyd. The son 
who was taken prisoner was named Joseph, and was twelve years old at the time of 
his capture. At the end of twelve years he returned, married, and settled. He 
remembered the route well that his captors traveled. One of his sisters was thrown 
from a canoe in Seneca Lake by an enraged squaw and drowned; the other was never 
heard from. 

Robert Gny, who had settled on a tract of land lying between what was after- 
wards known as Shoemaker's mill aud Muncy, had been warned to leave but still 
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lingered. On the approach of one of these marauding bands a messenger was 
despatched from Brady’s fort to warn him again to fly as the danger was imminent. 
He was found at work in the field. Hastening to the house he told his wife of their 
peril. While she prepared a chaff tick for two of their children, he brought two 
horses to the door. Then ripping the tick open in the middle he removed a portion 
of the chaff, threw the tick over the back of a horse, placed a child on each side, and 
then mounted to hold it in place and rode away. In the meantime his wife, with a 
babe in her arms, mounted the other horse and joined him. It beiug too late, as 
they supposed, to go to the fort, they rode on down the river and did not stop till 
they reached Carlisle. So great was their hurry to get away, they left everything 
behind. They remained at Carlisle until the war was over, when they returned, 
but they found all their buildings in ashes. 

McDonald, the infamous Tory, and his savage colleague, Hiokatoo, were greatly 
enraged when they found that the settlers had escaped, and they ordered their forces 
to scour Muncy valley and burn every cabin, house, outbuilding, barn, and haystack 
they could find. Fort Brady was burned with the other buildings. The fair and 
beautiful valley was laid waste from end to end and all the stock collected for their 
own use. 

Learning from his scouts that the garrison still remained at Fort Freeland (now 
in Northumberland county) McDonald hurried thither and captured the place on the 
morning of July 28, 1779, and carried the male survivors into captivity. 

McDonald and Hiokatoo, flushed with victory, quickly retraced their steps over 
Muncy Hills, and hurried north via Lycoming creek, the same route they came. 
General Sullivan’s army was then moving up the North Branch, and Indian runners 
were dispatched to urge McDonald to hasten back. He reached the Chemung 
country in advance of General Sullivan and probably participated in the battle of 
Newtown, where the Indians in a pitched battle were defeated. 


COLONEL HUBLEY’S OPINION. 


Col. Adam Hubley, of the Eleventh regiment, who was with Sullivan at Wyo- 
ming, wrote President Reed that he thought 500 men should be sent to the West 
Branch; ‘‘as they would have it in their power to effectually scour that country and 
be at Tioga nearly as soon as the main body. This would have given relief to the 
poor inhabitants, and would by no means have delayed the expedition.” That Colonel 
Hubley was right in his views will appear plain to any one. But in giving this 
opinion he did not wish to be uuderstood as casting any “ reflection on the com- 
mander ;” he was confident he was acting “from pure principles, and for the good 
of the public in general.’’ Colonel Hubley had heard of Captain McDonald leading 
a party of rangers and Indians to the West Branch. He thought the object of the 
invasion was for the purpose of harassing the rear of Sullivan’s army. But in this 
view subsequent events showed he was mistaken. McDonald was hurried north for 
the purpose of protecting the Seneca country. 

There was some friction between General Sullivan and the Supreme Executive 
Council regarding reinforcements. The former complained that the latter did not 
furnish him with the number of men they promised. Council complained that so 
much better encouragment was given in the boat service that 450 men were drawn 
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off, making it impossible to fill the militia companies. Then when they wanted a 
force to resist the invaders “he not only called off every man he possibly could, but 
took away every ounce of ammunition, though earnestly requested to leave some for 
the use of the inhabitants.” The result was, says President Reed, there was nothing 
left for them to guard but the “ashes and ruins of the houses.” 

Lieut. Col. Adam Hubley succeeded Col. Thomas Hartley in command of the 
Eleventh regiment, on the resignation of the latter, and had charge of Fort Muncy 
and the other posts, until he was ordered to join Sullivan at Wyoming. He was, 
therefore, well acquainted with the wants of the inhabitants of the West Branch 
valley, and sympathized deeply with them in their distress. 

The appeals for assistance made to Col. Matthew Smith by Colonel Hunter, 
William Maclay, and others, were not in vain. He replied that he was for immedi- 
ate action and had fixed on Sunday to march with fifty men. True to his promise 
the company marched, and on the morning of the 3d of August Colonel Smith 
announced from Sunbury that he had arrived there “with sixty ‘Paxtang Boys.’”’ 
The neighboring townships were turning out volunteers. “Cumberland county,” 
he observed, “ will give a considerable assistance,” and the following day he expected 
to move up the West Branch. ‘ Provisions are scarce, but we intend to follow the 
savages, and we hope to come np with them; as the number of cattle they have taken 
is great, they must make slow progress on their return home.” 

Reinforcements rapidly followed and on the 5th Colonel Smith found he had 500 
men ready for service. He hastened up the valley, reconnoitered the country around 
Fort Freeland, and was at Fort Muncy in a few days, which he found destroyed. 
The country presented a pitiful appearance. Scarcely a cabin was found standing. 
It was noted as a singular fact, however, that the Indians scarcely ever destroyed 
corn in the cribs. Perhaps they reserved it for their own use. Before it was con- 
sidered safe to occupy the country settlers came up in canoes, and securing as much 
corn as they could carry, quietly dropped down the river at night. This was done 
several times at Amariah Sutton’s improvement at Lycoming creek. 

‘Colonel Smith and his party advanced as far as Lycoming creek, but there is no 
record that they crossed into the Indian lands. A small body ascended the stream 
as far as Eeltown, (now Hepburnville) which was an Indian village of some note 
when white settlers first came, but finding no signs of the enemy they returned. 
Realizing that the savages had too great a start to be overtaken, and considering it 
dangerous to follow them too far into the wilderness, Colonel Smith gathered his 
forces together and returned to Fort Augusta, whence in a few days they departed 
for their homes in Paxtang and Cumberland county, after an absence of about two 
weeks. 

Thus, for the second time, was this valley invaded and devastated, and the inhab- 
itants compelled to fly with their wives and children. How many perished or were 
carried into captivity is nnknown, but the number was large when the strength of 
the settlements is considered. Twice, therefore, was the country from Muncy Hills 
to Jersey Shore baptized in fire and blood! The deeds of savage atrocity commit- 
ted in the summers of 1778 and 1779, within what is now the fairest, richest, and 
most thrifty portions of Lycoming county, were of the most startling character, and 
the bloody scenes attendant upon the scalping of men, women, and children were so 
cruel and merciless as to appall the stoutest heart. 
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FTER the second “runaway?” settlers were slow in venturing to the valley, 
and it was late in the fall of 1779 before any considerable number had 
returned. There being an insufficient force of militia and no regular troops, it was 
unsafe, as small bands of savages still infested the country. Many farmers had lost 
their crops, and when they returned they found their houses and barns in ashes and 
their fences thrown down. The Indians were greatly exasperated because of the 
success of General Sullivan in devastating their country. A taste of war had been 
given them, and a blow administered from which they never recovered, but it made 
them more vicious and malignant and they prowled about in small guerrilla bands 
seeking whom they could kill and scalp. 


ORPHANS’ COURT PROVISION FOR THE CHILDREN OF REFUGEES. 


Owing to the disturbing influences of the past year or two, the courts of justice 
had been not only greatly interrupted, but actually suspended for some time. At 
the January term, 1779, several distressing cases were reported. Many of those 
driven from their homes had taken refuge at Northumberland and Sunbury, and 
owing to their impoverished condition were unable to proceed further. Some pro- 
vision, therefore, had to be made for their support. One very sad case was that of 
Albert and Catharine Polhemus, already alluded to. They fled from Muncy in the 
“Big Runaway’’ of 1778, with their seven children. In a short time both died and 
were buried at the expense of Augusta township, which had also to partly care for 
the orphaned children. An extra tax had to be levied for their support, and at the 
January sesssions the overseers were authorized to indenture them, the conditions 
being as follows: “To Elias Youngman, Magdalena Polhemus, until she be eighteen 
years of age, he accommodating her according to the custom of the country during 
her servitúde; to teach or cause her to read and write English; bring her up in the 
Presbyterian religion; and at the expiration of her servitude give her decent free- 
doms with £20 lawful money of Pennsylvania.”” 

At August sessions, 1779, “a certain Sarah Silverthorn, aged seven years’’ was 
indentured to William Huburn. The Silverthorns were also residents of Muncy 
township, and their names, as well as those of Polhemus, appear on the assessment 
list for 1778. There were two of the former, George and Oliver, but the records do 
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not show what became of them. The court records, however, would indicate that 
they had been killed or captured. Sarah Silverthorn was indentured to William 
Hubnrn, who obligated himself to “teach her to read and write English, bring her 
up in the Presbyterian religion, and at the expiration of her servitude give her the 
usual freedoms, with a good spinning wheel.’ 

According to the court records for November sessions, 1186, Youngman had not 
proved faithful to his obligations. Magdalena Polhemus petitioned the court set- 
ting forth that she had “faithfully and honestly ** served Elias Youngman the full 
term of seven years, but that he had not ** performed the covenants in the said indent- 
ure mentioned, by furnishing her with her freedom dnes at the expiration of her 
servitude.” The subsequent court adjudged that she should be paid £8, 
in default of which an attachment should issue to compel payment. As nothing 
appears on the records regarding Sarah Silverthorn, it is presumed she fell into the 
hands of a better taskmaster. 


WELTNER’S GERMAN REGIMENT. 


Among the few that returned in the fall was Henry McHenry, father of the late 
Maj. A. H. McHenry, of JerseyShore. He came from Fort Rice, a post not far from 
where Fort Freeland stood, on the Montgomery farm, in what is now “ Paradise,” 
n the northern part of Northumberland county. He was accompanied by ten 
men—probably a band of farmers—and their object was to thresh or gather some 
grain on a farm near Loyalsock—possibly the farm on which young James Brady 
was scalped in August, 1778. As soon as they reached the farm the first thing they 
did before beginning work was to post sentinels, McHenry being one. Stationing 
himself in a: clump of bushes he kept a sharp lookout. He had not been in this 
position long until he discovered an Indian creeping up on his hands and knees for 
the purpose of getting a shot at the men engaged in threshing. Watching an oppor- 
tunity McHenry fired and wounded him in the back. The Indian sprang to his feet 
and ran a short distance and fell, when his comrades rnshed up and bore him away. 

It was finally decided to send a detachment of Continental troops to the West 
Branch valley, and the German regiment commanded by Col. Ludwig Weltner, 
was ordered here. This regiment was so reduced that it only numbered 120 effect- 
ive men, exclusive of officers. Colonel Weltner made his headquarters at Sunbury 
and retained a small nnmber of men to guard the stores. He stationed twenty men 
at Fort Jenkins, and Captain Kemplen’s rangers, a local company of fourteen men, 
were at Fort Meminger, on the west side of the West Branch, nearly opposite the 
mouth of Warrior run. 

With this small force it was impossible to range the country to any extent, and 
the predatory bands of Indians had little difficnlty in eluding them, and in commit- 
ting depredations. Colonel Hunter wrote on the 27th of November that a deep 
snow had fallen, which he hoped would prevent them making inroads during the 
winter. William Maclay, however, wrote on the 2d of April following: ‘ They are 
with us before the snow is quite gone.” On the 13th of December, 1719, Colonel 
Weltner wrote that the detachments at Montgomery's and Jenkins’s had left him only 
enough men at Sunbury “to monnt a conple of sentries.”” 

The winter of 1119-50 was cold and dreary. And while the great quantity of 
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snow that fell served to keep the Indians from being very troublesome, the rigors of 
winter were a great drawback to the few settlers who had mustered up courage to 
return. As nearly all the buildings had been destroyed they were forced to live in 
rude cabins hastily constructed, and the difficulty of getting supplies rendered life 
under such conditions anything but enjoyable. Fort Muncy had been so greatly 
damaged that it was untenable. Samuel Wallis and family, who were the life of the 
Muncy valley settlement, and whose stone house was the nucleus around which the 
settlers clustered, remained away with friends during the greatest troubles. There 
is nothing to show that his house was occupied during the winter, but as his interests 
were large, it is probable that some of the men in his employ came as early as pos- 
sible to look after the property, and very likely stayed during the winter. 

Colonel Weltner wrote to the Board of War uuder date of December 13, 1779, 
that when he came to the valley he only found Fort Muncy and Fort Jenkins, with 
the magazine (Fort Augusta) at Sunbury standing. On the 2d of April, 1780, 
President Reed wrote to Colonel Weltner from Philadelphia: ‘‘This time twelve- 
month they had a pretty good fort garrisoned at Muncy.” Two days later he 
wrote to the same party: ‘‘ Rebuilding of Fort Muncy has been deemed by many 
persons here a very proper measure. Consult Colonel Hunter and Colonel Antes, 
Mr. Martin, etc., of the county, and if they concur, let this business be set on foot 
with as little delay as possible.” 

The remnant of Colonel Weltnér's German regiment having been withdrawn, it 
became necessary for Colonel Hunter to order the frontier companies of militia to 
“embody,” and one-fourth of the men were kept constantly reconnoitering. This 
was absolutely necessary for the protection of the frontier from the small roving 
bands of savages. Small garrisons were placed in the forts on the east side of the 
river below Muncy Hills. 

On the llth of September Gen. James Potter reached Sunbury and assumed 
command of the volunteers. By this time it was learned that the strength of the 
Indians was greatly exaggerated, when the volunteers were relieved from duty. 


AN ILL FATED HUNTING PARTY. 


Late in the fall of 1780, William King, Simon Cool, and James Sweeny came 
up from Northumberland to hunt deer. They stopped at an abandoned cabin near 
the mouth of Dry run, a short distance west of Lycoming creek. A light snow was 
on the ground and they soon discovered Indian moccasin tracks. This gave them 
no alarm. The next day they went up Dougherty’s run, intending to descend Bottle 
run to Lycoming creek. One traveled on each side of the stream, while the third 
walked down the bottom. After traveling some distance King, who was in the rear, 
heard Sweeny call Cool three times, and soon after he heard the report of a gun. 
He proceeded cautiously for some distance, but failing to find his companions he 
became alarmed and returned to the cabin, where he remained all night alone. As 
they did not return the next day he concluded that the Indians had either captured 
or killed them, and fearing to remain alone, he got aboard their canoe aud paddled 
back to Northumberland and reported the strange circumstance. 

Nothing was heard of the missing men for seven years. One day while King 


was standing in the door of a tavern at Northumberland, who should suddenly 
11 
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appear, like one risen from the dead, but Sweeny. After a warm and friendly 
greeting, he related his experience, beginning with the day of his disappearance 
seven years before. Sweeny said that after they had separated to travel down 
Bottle run on the lookout for game, he suddenly discovered from his position on the 
hillside three Indians stealthily following Cool. He called to him and warned him of 
what was behind, whereupon Cool ran for his life and he did the same. When they came 
to Bottle run Sweeny sprang clear across, but Cool, who was a large man, fell short 
and landed in the water. When he clambered on the bank he found, on account of 
his wet clothes, that he could not run, and they took to trees and prepared to defend 
themselves. Cool had a dog noted for hunting Indians, and scenting their pursuers 
he barked furiously and tried to break away. In trying to quiet the dog Cool 
exposed his body, when an Indian shot him through the breast. Rising up he 
called to Sweeny that he was badly hurt, when he fell over dead. Seeing that it 
was useless to resist Sweeny surrendered. The Indians stripped Cool, and taking 
his gun, threw an old one down in its place when they hurried away with their 
prisoner. After a long march, during which Sweeny suffered much from cold and 
wet, they reached Canada. There he remained until he obtained his release, and 
after much delay and suffering finally worked his way back to Northumberland. 
When Cool was killed they scalped him and left his body lying on the ground. 
Years afterwards the rusty irons of the old gun left by the Indians were plowed up 
by a farmer. 

Sweeny was a lieutenant in Colonel Hartley’s expedition and had charge of the 
rear guard of thirty men, and was noticed in the report as “a valuable officer.’ He 
purchased lot No. 63 on Market street, Jaysburg, of Jacob Latcha, January 12, 
1796. He afterwards moved west, where he died. At first he was called 
‘¢MecSwiney,’’ then “MeSweeny,”? and finally plain ‘‘ Sweeny.” 

Simon Cool first settled near the mouth of Larry’s creek and made an improve- * 
ment, very likely on the spot where the cabin of Larry Burt, the Indian trader, 
stood. He was an ensign in the Eighth Company of Associators, Capt. Henry 
Antes, January 24, 1776, and captain of the Sixth Company, Third Battalion, com- 
manded by Colonel Plunkett, March 13, 1776. Excepting his tragic death, nothing 
further is known of his personal history. 

William King was born in Edinburg, Scotland, January 29, 1745. He enlisted 
in a British regiment recruiting for America and was sent with it to New Jersey to 
guard the royalists. On the breaking out of the Revolution he bought a substitute 
to serve out his time and left the English service. In a few months he married 
Elizabeth Tharp and they moved to Northumberland county and settled on the site 
of Jaysburg, but were driven away by the Fair Play men on the ground of being 
intruders. They then temporarily settled on Vincent island, in the river opposite 
Milton. King served in various capacities in the defence of the frontier. May 21, 1777, 
he was commissioned second lieutenant of a company of foot in the Fourth Battalion 
of county militia. His wife, who was returning to join him, was killed in the bloody 
massacre of June 10, 1778, in the plum tree thicket on what is now West Fourth 
street, Williamsport, and their two daughters, Sarah and Ruth, carried into captivity. 

He married, second, Martha Reeder, March 25, 1779, and in Mareh, 1787, 
returned with his family to the cabin on Dry run. In a short time he re-located on 
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his claim on the site of Jaysburg, whence he had been expelled, occupied it, and 
lived there till his death, which occurred October 2, 1502. By the second marriage 
he had four sons and two daughters. Several of their descendants now live in and 
about Williamsport. He was evidently engaged in dangerous military service soon 
after the massacre, for this item appears in the accounts of Colonel Hunter: “ Paid 
William King for reconnoitering between Muncy Hills and Lycoming, September 6, 
1779, £30.” 


FATE OF CAPTAIN KEMPLEN. 


Soon after the capture of Fort Freeland Colonel Hunter “appointed Capt. 
Thomas Kemplen to recruit’’ a company for service on the frontier. He entered 
the field, May 7, 1780, and was of great service that year. Later Colonel Hunter 
says, ‘‘Kempling and his eldest son were killed by the Indians at the mouth of 
Muncy creek in March, 1781.’’ In the petition of his widow, who writes her name 
Mary Campleton, presented to the Assembly September 23, 1784, she says: “My 
husband and son, with others, went on a tour of duty up the West Branch early in 
the spring of 1781, and lying one night at the mouth of Muncy creek, in the morn- 
ing the savages came on them, and my unfortunate husband and son, with one 
William Campble, fell a sacrifice to all the cruelties that savages could inflict, 
leaving your petitioner and six children. We were driven from house and home, 
and so reduced that I am unable to return to the place we had improved upon.” 

Thomas Kemplen is first noticed as living on the Indian land a short distance 
west of Newberry, and was at that time interested with the Fair Play men in dis- 
possessing William King, who had located on a tract which it was alleged he had no 
right to claim. Kemplen was afterwards the owner of a claim near where this diffi- 
eulty occurred, but sold it. That he was a squatter on the Indian land there seems 
to be no doubt. He fled with the other settlers, and when he returned in the 
capacity of a soldier, both he and his son fell by the hands of those who had 
despoiled his home, and left his family destitute. 

Colonel Hunter's accounts show that he was paid the following sums for military 
services: 

Paid Thomas Kemplen for recruiting a camp of rangers, May 7, 1779, £75; May 12th, £450; 
June 15th, £339 7s 6d. Total, £864 Ts 6d. Paid him for the pay of his company, August 13, 
1779, £82 10s. Paid him for John Carmady, sergeant, to pay for making shirts for Captain 
Kemplen’s company, September 22, 1779, £13 10s. Paid himself, October 8, 1779, £82 10. Paid 
him for Thomas Moore for his company, November 19, 1779, £225; May 3, 1780, £112 10s. 
Total, £337 10s. 

Aside from the foregoing incident, the winter passed without anything of an 
exciting character occurring. The people had largely returned to their homes along 
the river and were gradually recovering their equanimity. The outlook was more 
encouraging for peace than it had been for several years. Such was the condition 
at the opening of the spring of 1781. Yet it was not considered safe to neglect the 
defence of the valley entirely, as the Indians could not be trusted. They were liable 

” at any moment to invade the settlements and murder the people for their scalps and 
then destroy their homes. 

As the spring of 1781 advanced hostilities, as it was feared, were again reported. 
General Potter wrote on the 12th of March that five distinct attacks had been made 
since the 22d of that month, and the people were again becoming alarmed. 
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CAPTAIN ROBINSON. 


About this time a new man appeared on the scene, who was to take part in the 
closing military operations in this valley. On the 15th of June, 1781, Captain 
Thomas Robinson wrote President Reed from Sunbury, stating that he was making 
every possible effort to recruit a company, and had already secured fifty-two men to 
serve “ during the war.’ The want of necessary money and clothing, he remarked, 
put it out of his power ‘‘to render that service to this distressed part of the county 
he could otherwise do.” Times were indeed hard, the greatest trouble now being 
with the currency. Most of his men were naked. ‘‘ They have not,” he wrote, 
“a sufficiency of clothing to cover themselves. Blankets they had none!’ He 
hoped Council would soon be able to furnish him with “clothing and what money 
was due his men to the lst of June. This would enable him to fill up the company 
very soon.” He reported further: “Lieutenant Grove has raised seventeen men 
for seven months. Mr. Samuel McGredy has raised twenty men for the same time, 
and has been extremely active with them.” He had, on the advice of General 
Potter, nominated him as a lieutenant to command the detachment. Robinson had 
raised fourteen men for seven months, but as his entire force was mostly divided 
into small detachments it was impossible for Van Campen and himself to do the 
necessary duty. Ho had therefore with the advice of General Potter “ nominated 
Samuel Quinn as an ensign.” He had been “ doing the duty of an officer since the 
Ist of May.” “It would be more agreeable,” he added, “to me to confer the rank 
of lieutenant on him.” As the county was without a paymaster Captain Robinson 
also recommended that Quinn be appointed to perform that duty, as he knew he 
could “execute it without preventing him from doing duty as an officer,” at least so 
far as paying his men was concerned. He might be allowed a small sum for this 
extra duty. By this arrangement the Captain thought it would be cheaper for the 
county than to appoint a man specially to perform this duty. He also begged 
Council to appoint a surgeon, as there was “not one in the county—not within 
forty miles,” so far as he knew. Neither did he know of any one ‘‘ that would be 
willing to come here but Michael Jenneys or Dr. Smith of Lancaster county. 

Captain Robinson also strongly favored the establishing of military posts in 
this county. ‘‘I have had it in contemplation for some time to rebuild Fort 
Muncy. This General Potter is extremely fond of and looks upon it as the most 
advantageous post in the county for many reasons.”? If this plan met the approba- 
tion of Council he requested instructions at once, as it was important that the work 
of rebuilding the fort should be commenced without delay. 


FORT MUNCY REBUILT. 


That the fort was rebuilt there is little doubt, but the question was discussed for 
some time. Colonel Hunter wrote Vice-President Potter, February 28, 1782: “It 
has been in contemplation for Captain Robinson’s company to be all ordered to Fort 
Muncy and repair the garrison. In my humble opinion it would be the only way to 
have the most service done by that company. If Council is determined to order 
Captain Robinson’s company to Fort Muncy, it would require at least 100 men to 
keep proper out-scouts and repair the garrison.” 

‘As Council, however, had it in contemplation to remove Captain: Robinson’s 
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company to Lancaster, for the purpose of guarding prisoners, the inhabitants were 
greatly alarmed when they heard of it. They felt that such a movement would be 
an invitation to the Indians to return and overrun the country. A petition remon- 
strating against the removal of the company was at once drawn and signed by 
thirty-six of the leading inhabitants. Among other reasons they gave for the 
retention of the company was, that they understood it was raised for their defence 
and it was not meant to be taken away entirely from the county. If it was removed 
they could not remain; they thought it would be cruel for Council to leave them 
without any adequate protection. The petition was dated December 18, 1781, and 
among the signers we find the following who were residents of this portion of the 
county: Robert Martin, John Caldwell, Frederick Antes, Andrew Culbertson, 
Peter Hosterman, William Hepburn, David McKinney, and Henry Starrett. The 
appeal of the petitioners was heeded by Council, which greatly encouraged them. 

Strenuous efforts were continued by leading men to have the old fort repaired, 
and all the influence that could be secured was brought to bear on the Supreme 
Executive Council to issue an order to that effect. Colonel Hunter wrote that as 
the heavy snow was disappearing the settlers were anxious that something of the 
kind should be done for their protection. If it was not done they would not 
remain to cultivate their farms and run the risk of being scalped. Ali that kept 
them here during the winter was to take care of their cattle. If unprotected during 
the dangerous season, they would drive their cattle away and quit the country. 

On the 6th of March Council ordered Captain Robinson to establish his head- 
quarters at Fort Muncy, and directed the county lieutenant (Hunter) to order the 
necessary detachments “from said county, and that the Vice-President write to 
Colonel Hunter to have the necessary repairs made, having due regard to frugality.”’ 
Owing to the poverty of the county scarcely anything was done for some time to 
carry out the order. The people wanted the State authorities to do the work, as 
they thought they had suffered enough without being required to put this defensive 
work in good condition again. 

Colonel Hunter replied to Vice-President James Potter, April 17, 1752, and 
says: “Agreeable to your letter and the resolve of Council, Captain Robinson’s 
headquarters is at Fort Muncy, and I am certain he does all he can in the way for 
the good of the county, but as for doing much towards the repairing of the fort, it is 
not in his power at present, as the enemy have made their appearance once more on 
our frontiers. The “th instant they took off a woman and four children from 
Wyoming; and on the 14th instant a scout of Captain Robinson's men came on 
fresh tracks of Indians about a mile from Lycoming, and followed them up the 
creek towards Eeltown.’’ He then remarked that he was sorry ‘‘ Council was made 
believe that a number of the inhabitants would move up to Muncy as soon as the 
ranging companies would be stationed there.’ He did not believe they would 
return under such conditions. They wanted the fort repaired so that there would 
be a place of some strength to fly to in case of serious danger. He believed that 
““whatever was done must be by the soldiers themselves, in case Mr. Wallis does 
not come up with a party of Hessians—as we have been told by some people—to 
build a fort of stone and lime.”? ‘This I would like very well,” he continued, “if 
there was a probability of defraying the expense that would accrue by erecting such 
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a fort. But in the meantime I gave Captain Robinson orders to repair the fort in 
the best manner he could at present for his own preservation, as I had no assurance 
from Council of any such fort being built by Mr. Wallis.” 

It seems that a rumor was started about that time that Samuel Wallis was making 
an effort to secure the services of a lot of Hessian prisoners to rebuild the fort, but there 
is nothing in the records to show that the rumor had any foundation in fact. As he 
was anxious to have the fort reconstructed, it is probable that he made such a prop- 
osition, but the idea of using prisoners of war for such purposes could not be enter- 
tained. Out of this proposition the rumor doubtless started, and in later years 
there were people who believed the fort was rebuilt by Hessians. A few might 
have worked on it, but that there was any considerable number brought here for 
that purpose, there is no evidence to show. 

Colonel Hunter futhermore stated in his correspondence of that date, that Cap- 
tain Robinson was expecting “some arms to be sent up for the use of his company, 
as they are very much wanted. He exchanged twenty muskets in Reading when he 
came from there, and he would require twenty muskets more with bayonets and fif- 
teen rifles.” The Colonel thought it would be much better for the company to have 
public arms, ‘‘ for every now and then they [the men] are selling and bartering off 
their rifles because they are their own property.’ When supplied with United 
States arms he believed this evil would be stopped, as they would have to account 
for them. 

On the 18th of July, 1781, Captain Johnson, of Lancaster county, arrived at 
Sunbury with twenty-six militiamen to serve the balance of their time in this 
county. They were in poor condition for soldiers. Fourteen were without arms, 
and no ammunition or arms could be furnished them. Colonel Hunter said “they 
had no stores of any kind, not even provisions!’ The county at that time could 
not have.been in a much worse poverty-stricken condition. 

Colonel Hunter immediately wrote to Col. Maxwell Chambers, sub-lieuten- 
ant of Lancaster county, expressing surprise that he would send re-enforcements 
here in that condition. He thought it would be “really hard’’ if they were forced 
to return because they had no arms; but he was trying to get some arms repaired 
for them. He had not thought militia would be ordered here without being 
equipped. 

On the 22d of August he wrote to Colonel Hubley, of Lancaster county, saying 
that he would be compelled to discharge the militia before their “tour of two months 
was out,’’ because he could not procure rations for them. “There is no money to 
purchase with, and the public has no credit at present, so our commissioner of pur- 
chases can do nothing.” 


THE HAMILTON FAMILY. 


Small parties of Indians ‘continued to raid the settlements. The house of a 
settler named Tate, a few miles above Northumberland, was visited, and a young 
woman named Catharine Storm knocked down and scalped. She recovered from 
her wounds and lived many years afterwards. This same party committed other 
depredations. It is supposed they were the same Indians that killed Alexander 
Hamilton, who fled to Northumberland at the time of the “Big Runaway,’ from 
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Pine creek. Colonel Hunter induced him to remain, as he had three sons, young 
men, to assist in holding Fort Angusta. They were employed as sentinels and on 
scouting parties. Hamilton occupied a house in Northumberland that had been 
vacated, and he engaged in cultivating some ground near the town. The Indians 
waylaid him as he was returning from the field, shot and scalped him, and then fled. 
One of his sons, Robert, married Anna Jackson and became the father of a family 
noted for intellectual vigor and high moral standing. The venerable John Hamil- 
ton, of Pine creek township, Clinton county, who died April 24, 1891, at the great 
age of ninety years, six months, and five days, was a son. James, another son, 
became a Presbyterian clergyman and died in 1886. William, his brother, also 
studied for the ministry, and was ordained at Jersey Shore in 1537. He became a 
distinguished missionary among the Indians of Nebraska, and labored there for fifty- 
four years. He died September 17, 1591. 


A HEAVY TAX PROPOSED. 


About this time the Assembly passed a law levying a heavy tax on each county 
for the purpose of raising revenue to purchase supplies for the army. Matters were 
growing desperate, the currency was greatly depreciated, the army needed supplies, 
and there was but one way to obtain them, and that was by a resort to heavy taxa- 
tion. To the consternation of the few remaining inhabitants it was found that the 
quota for Northumberland was greater than could be raised by the sale of all the 
personal property in the county! To impress upon the authorities the impossibility 
of raising the amount called for, William Clark and William Antes, two of the com- 
missioners, united in a letter to President Reed: ‘‘ We are obliged,” they said, “to 
declare our utter inability to comply with the demands of that law..... Those who 
have property sufficient to support themselves are gone. Then shall the quota of the 
county be levied on the miserable few that remain? Their whole personal property, 
if removed to a place where hard cash could be had for it, and sold, would not pay 
the tax.” This was a sorry prospect for revenue. They said it would be useless 
to lay a taxon absentees. The improvements were grown up or destroyed and the 
personal property removed. They wished to obey the laws, but-in this case it was 
simply impossible. It does not appear that any attempt was made to enforce the 
law. 


MURDER OF THE LEE FAMILY.- 


The murder of Maj. John Lee and several members of his family, some time in 
August, 1782, was very cruel and caused much excitement among the people. He lived 
near what is now the little town of Winfield, a few miles above Northumberland, on the 
west side of the river. It was a warm evening, and Lee and his family, with one or 
two neighbors, were eating supper. Suddenly a band of Indians burst upon them. 
Lee was striken down and scalped, and an old man named Walker shared the same 
fate. Mrs. Boatman was killed and scalped, and a daughter was also sealped. Two 
or three escaped. A son of Lee named Robert was returning home, and when he 
came in sight of the house the Indians were leaving it. He fied to Sunbury and 
gave the alarm. In the meantime the Indians retreated up the river, carrying Mrs. 
Lee and her infant child with them as prisoners. Colonel Hunter hastily collected 
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a party of twenty men and started in pursuit. When they reached the house they 
found Lee and Miss Boatman still living. They were sent to Sunbury on litters for 
treatment, but Lee soon after died. Miss Boatman recovered and lived for many 
years. 

Colonel Hunter and his party hurried after the savages, who crossed Bald Eagle 
mountain by the Culbertson path, which came out opposite the mouth of Lycoming 
creek. When the pursuing party reached the river next day and crossed they found 
that the savages had gone west, and their fresh tracks showed that they were not far 
ahead. Hunter and his men accelerated their speed. In crossing the mountains 
Mrs. Lee was bitten on the ankle by a rattlesnake, and her leg soon became so much 
swollen that she traveled with great difficulty. She was constantly bemoaning her 
condition and imploring the savages to release her. They refused and fiercely urged 
her forward. Ata point near Pine run, in what is now Piatt township, she became 
so much exhausted that she seated herself on a stone and refused to go any further. 
By this time, it is supposed, the Indians had discovered that they were pursued, and 
fearing that Mrs. Lee would be rescued, a savage ran behind her and placing the 
muzzle of his gun close toher head fired and blew off the entire upper portion! 
Another seized her infant by the feet and dashed it against a tree. They then fied 
with increased speed and crossed the river at Smith’s fording and ran up Nippe- 
nose bottom. When Colonel Hunter came up he found Mrs. Lee’s body yet warm. 
The sight was a horrible one. The child was found to be little injured and was 
cared for. They rushed forward, and crossing the river soon came in sight of the 
Indians, who, on discovering them, separated and disappeared iu the bushes at 
Antes gap. 

Colonel Hunter then deemed it imprudent to follow them any further, and he re- 
luctantly gave up the pursuitand returned. On the way back they stopped and 
bnried the body of Mrs. Lee; they then hurried over the mountain by the path they 
came, and in due time reached the scene of the first tragedy, when they stopped and 
buried the dead in one grave. Theold man Walker was buried in a grave near 
where he fell. 

This atrocious affair aroused the authorities to renewed action, and they straight- 
way resolved on some retaliatory measures. On the 14th of September, 1782, the 
Supreme Executive Council ordered militia from Berks, Lancaster, Cumberland, and 
Northumberland counties to rendezvous at Fort Muncy on the 4th of October; andon 
the 17th of September commissioners were appointed to make purchases of commis- 
sary stores and hire pack horses to carry them to the fort. The object of this move- 
ment was the organization of a sufficient force to make another expedition into 
the Indian country,and, if possible, wipe the savages out. The proposed expedition, 
however, was abandoned soon after the orders were issued to prepare for it, because 
there were indications of the war soon closing. 


PEACE DECLARED. 


But a better day was dawning for the distressed settlers. A silver lining was 
discernible on the face of the black cloud which had so long hung over them and 
blighted their prospects. On the 30th of November, 1782, uews was received of the 
signing of a treaty on the part of Great Britain acknowledging the independence of 
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the United States, and on the 20th of January, 1783, the preliminary treaty of peace 
was signed, and on the 11th of April Congress issued a proclamation enjoining a 
cessation of hostilities, and on the 16th of the same month the Supreme Executive 
Council made public announcement of the happy event. The definitive treaty of 
peace with England was ratified by Congress, January 14, 1754, and the event so 
long looked for was celebrated all over the land as soon as the fact was made known. 
The inhabitants, from Muncy valley to Lycoming and Pine creeks, rejoiced as they 
never rejoiced before, when the cheering news spread through the land, for they now 
felt that they would no longer be molested and could cultivate their fields in safety. 

Soon after the project of invading the Indian country again was abandoned, 
Capt. Thomas Robinson, who had proved himself such a vigilant and efficient 
guardian of the valley, was removed from Fort Muncy to Wyoming, and in March, 
1733, he was placed in command of the fort at that place, where he served until 
discharged in November of that year. 

Nothing is known of his early history. He came here from Reading and raised 
his company of rangers. After the war he settled on an island in Pine creek, and it 
came to be known as Robinson’s island. He engaged in land speculation, and the 
tract on which Youngwomanstown is located was surveyed on a warrant issued in 
his name, October 6, 1786. When on a visit up the North Branch on land business 
he was taken ill, and while descending the river to Wyoming in a boat, exposed to 
the warm sun, his disease was so much aggravated that he died on his arrival there 
in August, 1792. He hada family, but the number of his children is not now 
remembered. One of his daughters, Mary, became the wife of John T. Cook, who 
lived on a fine farm lying on the river just west of the mouth of Pine creek. Cook 
represented Clinton county in the legislature in 1843, and died, January 19, 1860, 
and is buried in Jersey Shore cemetery. 

In the statement of Colonel Hunter’s receipts and disbursements, it appears that 
he paid Captain Robinson the following sums, either on his own account, or on ac- 
count of raising his company: 

For raising his company, July 11, 1780, £2878 17s 6d; for recruiting his ranging company, 
December 8, 1781, £120, specie. For the recruiting service, January 7, 1781, £815 12s 6d; Jan- 
uary 16th, £811 10s; total, £1627 2s 6d. Paid him for raising his company, October 3, 1781, 
£37 10s; October 15th, £18 15s; total, £56 5s, State currency. For raising his company, De- 
cember 21, 1781, £18; February 23, 1782, £6; May 20th, £23 10s; total, £47 10s, specie. Paid 
him per Lieut. Samuel McGrady for six-months’ men, May 20, 1782, £13 2s 6d, specie. 

On pages 766-767, Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, Vol. XIV, the follow- 
lowing record of Captain Robinson’s “Ranging Companies”” is given: Captain, 
Thomas Robinson, April 8, 1780. Lieutenants: Joseph Alexander, April 8, 1780; 
resigned June 16, 1780; John Faulkner, June 16, 1780, vice Alexander. Ensign, 
Moses Van Campen. 

Captain, Thomas Robinson, February 10, 1781. Lieutenant, Moses Van Cam- 
pen, February 10, 1781. Ensigns: Samuel Quinn, June 26, 1781; Thomas 
Chambers, March 6, 1782. Surgeon, Alexander Smith, of Lancaster, July 21, 1781. 

The names of the privates, of whom there were between fifty and sixty, were 
not preserved. Their duties were extremely hard, as they had to “range” up and 
down the valley from Fort Rice to the Great Islaud, and they were poorly paid, fed, 
and clothed; and with all their vigilance several lost their lives, notably Edward 
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Lee, sergeant, and Robert Carothers, private, while serving as spies near Fort Rice, 
October 24, 1782. 


THE LAST OF FORT MUNCY. 


On the departure of Captain Robinson from Fort Muncy, the fortification which 
had served such a good purpose was no longer kept in repair, and soon fell into 
decay; but its ruins existed for many years and were poiuted to as a reminder of 
the dangerous times of 1778-82. When the Wallis plantation passed under the 
sheriff s hammer and strangers came to take possession of the old homestead, the 
crumbling earthworks for more than fifty years were regarded as a great curiosity. 
From year to year the elements did their work slowly but surely, until nothing 
remained but a great pile of stones to mark the site of the old fort. Finally, dur- 
ing the absence of Mr. Hall, (the owner,) his farmer, in order to make an 
improvement which he thought would greatly please his employer, removed the last 
vestige of the old military work. Mr. Hall was greatly displeased when he learned 
what had been done, as he wished the debris to be retained as a relic, or historic 
landmark. But for the vandalism of the farmer a few stones at least might have 
remained to the present day to show where Fort Muncy stood. 


HUNTER AND VAN CAMPEN. 


Col. Samuel Hunter, who bore such a conspicuous part in the ‘‘times that 
tried men’s souls”? in this valley, was born in County Donegal, Ireland, in 1732. 
His military career commenced in 1760, and he served in varions capacities in a 
subordinate position as an officer of volunteers, took part in Bouquet’s expedition, 
was at Fort Augusta in 1763, and again in 1768. When Northumberland county 
was organized in 1772 he was appointed one of the first justices, and served in the 
Assembly from 1772 to 1775. He became a member of the Committee of Safety in 
1775 and served one year, and of the Council of Censors in 1783. When the militia 
was organized in the beginning of the Revolution he was chosen colonel of the 
First Battalion, February 8, 1776; and county lieutenant, March 21, 
1777, and reappointed’ April 6, 1780. He served in this responsible 
position, and directed the movements of the county militia, to the close 
of the war. His voluminous correspondence, written in a quaint style, and printed 
in the Colonial Records and State Archives is of great value to the historian, as it 
gives a true insight of that dark and gloomy time. He made some mistakes, 
and was accused of precipitating the “Big Runaway,” by a hasty order, when it 
was believed that calamity might have been averted if he had acted with more dis- 
cretion and coolness. a 

Colonel Hunter married Susannah Scott, sister of Abraham Scott, formerly 
member from Lancaster. He died April 10, 1784, in the fifty-second year of his 
age. His remains rest under a large marble slab in a private burial ground, sur- 
rounded by a stone wall, near the site of Fort Augusta. He left two daughters, 
Mary and Nancy, minors. His will was dated March 29th, just twelve days before 
he died, and was proved the 21st of June following. 

One of the most daring and adventuresome characters—next to Robert Coven- 
hoven—who figured in this valley at the close of the Indian war, was Moses Van 
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Campen. He was an oficer, as already noted, of Captain Robinson's company of 
rangers. He was a native of Hunterdon county, New Jersey, where he was born. 
January 21, 1157. His parents emigrated to Pennsylvania before the beginning of 
the Indian troubles and settled on Fishing creek, a tributary of the North Branch 
of the Susquhanna. In his early days young Van Campen became an expert woods- 
man and an unerring shot. He early entered the military service and was with 
Colonel Cooke's regiment at Boston. In 1775 the Indians killed his father and 
brother. burned their house, took him and Peter Pence, and one or two others, 

“prisoners. There were ten Indians and they started up the North Branch. One 
night while encamped near Wyalusing, Van Campen managed to cut the thongs that 
bound him, when he released Pence and they attacked the sleeping Indians. Van 
Campen killed jive with a tomahawk. and became engaged in a hand-to-hand struggle 
with the sixth. The Indian disengaged himself and as he turned to tlee Van 
Campen buried the hooked blade of the tomahawk in the muscles of his shoulder. 
With a bound that wrenched the weapon from Van Campen’s hand, the Indian 
dashed into the gloom of the forest, bearing the tomahawk in his quivering fesh, 
and escaped! Pence killed four, so that out of the ten only one escaped. Of all 
the bloody encounters reported with Indians, this one stands alone for coolness, 
nerve, bravery, and number slain by two men! 

Van Campen and Pence released the other prisoners, gathered up the guns and 
plunder of the savages, embarked on a raft, and floated down the river to Wyoming. 
and thence to Northumberland. Soon aiter this we find Van Campen serving in 
Captain Robinson’s rangers as an officer. Pence, who also saw much service. settled 
in Nippenose valley and died there in 1512. 

In April, 1782, Andrew Culbertson applied to Captain Robinson for a guard of 
twenty men to accompany him to Bald Eagle creek, where his brother William had 
made an improvement and was aiterwards killed by the Indians. He had been 
informed that his brother had buried some property. which he was desirous of 
searching for. Van Campen was selected to command the party. He picked 
twenty men in this way: Taking a board and placing a piece of white paper on 
the end of it, he stepped to one side a few rods and holding out the mark 
invited each man to take his station and fire at the mark. If he hit it he would 
be chosen. His twenty men were soon selected. 

They started up the river about the middle of April. Culbertson and four men 
preceded in a boat and reached the Great Island in safety. Van Campen and his 
men soon joined them. They proceeded io where the improvement had been made 
and encamped for the night. Early next morning they were surprised by a large 
body of Indians. A desperate fight ensued, but being ontnumbered Van Campen 
was compelled to surrender. Three of his men. Wallace. Stewart. and Craton. who 
had been wounded, were cruelly murdered before his eyes. Several had been killed 
in the battle. Van Campen and the survivors were taken prisoners. One of his 
men named Burwell. who had been shot through the arm. was, after much parleying, 
spared and taken along. Several Indians were killed and their comrades buried 
them under a Jog, which they displaced for that purpose. Another named Hender- 
son, also badly wounded, was afterwards killed while on the march. Culbertson and 
one or two others escaped in the beginning of the fight. 
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The Indians with their prisoners traveled up Pine creek and in due time reached 
Fort Niagara, where they turned them over to the British authorities. After they 
were placed in the fort the English discovered that Van Campen was the man who 
had killed five Indians on the North Branch and seriously wounded another. When 
the Indians learned this they were furious to get hold of him for torture. The 
English officers then made him a dishonorable proposition to save his life. They 
informed him that if he would renounce the rebel cause and join them his life should 
be spared. If he refused they would turn him over to the Indians for torture. His 
answer was characteristic of the man: “No sir, no—my life belongs to my country; 
give me the stake, the tomahawk, or the scalping knife, before I will dishonor the 
uniform of an American oficer!” 

Being a prisoner of war they dare not give him to the savages, for he told them 
that if they gave him up they might expect retaliation in case one of their officers 
fell into the hands of the Americans. 

He was soon afterwards exchanged, returned home, and rejoined his company at 
Fort Muncy. He accompanied Captain Robinson to Wyoming, where they were mus- 
tered out of service in November, poor and penniless. Ina few vears after retiring 
from the service, Moses Van Campen married Margaret McClure, whose parents 
lived near the present town of Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. Some time in 1831 they 
took up their residence in Dansville, New York, where they lived for many years. 
When he grew old they removed to Angelica, where he died, October 15, 1849, at the 
great age of ninety-two vears, eight months, and twenty-four days. 

John Mohawk, the Indian who escaped from Van Campen with the tomahawk 
sticking in his shoulder, recovered from his wound and lived many years. He often 
expressed a desire to meet his former antagonist, and a meeting was finally arranged. 
They met at Dansville, clasped hands in friendship, and talked the matter over. 
The Indian showed him the great scar in his shoulder and told him how he carried 
off his tomahawk as a trophy. Long before the meeting John Mohawk presented 
the famous tomahawk to Horatio Gates Jones to be preserved as a keepsake. The 
weapon has ever since been retained in the family as an heirloom, and is now the pro- 
perty of the old interpreter’s only surviving son—Charles Jones—the youngest but 
one of sixteen children, who lives at Genesee, New York. 


REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. 


From carelessness in preserving the records and muster rolls during the Revolu- 
tion, it has been found impossible to make up a full list of those who served in the 
Continental Army from this portion of the valley during the struggle for independ- 
ence. One reason for the confusion that existed is that Northumberland was a 
frontier county and was constantly subjected to Indian raids, and twice the inhabit- 
ants were driven away from its northern and western borders. The following list 
embraces the names of nearly all those who served in the Revolutionary army from 
the territory within the present limits of Lycoming connty: David Bents, John 
Brady, Samuel Brady, Henry Lebo, James McClary, Robert Trift, Cornelius 
Dougherty, George Sands, John Sendder, David Davis, William Calhone, Thomas 
Callady, John Murphy, Thomas Pilson, Henry Thomas, William Jamison, William 
Atkins, Robert Ritchie, Robert Covenhoven, George Sutyman, James Carson, 
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John White, David Clamains, Michael Parker, Robert Wilson, John Hamilton, 
Robert Lineey, Samuel Sealy, Alexander McCormick, Edward Cavennah, Robert 
Carothers, Patrick MeWey, Patrick MeManus, Dennis Higgins, John Toner, 
Robert King, John Bradley, Patrick McGinnis, James Randolph, Robert MeGran, 
Peter Davis, Joseph Lackary, Michael Lachary, John Reddicks, Thomas Thompson, 
George Kline, Michael Drury, James McGinsey, John Martin, James Cummins, 
Robert Campble, Angis McFaton, John Dunn, Joseph McFaton, John MeMeen, 
Thomas MeMeen, James Ervine, Michael Sealey, William King, Daniel Callahan, 
John English, James English, John Nicholas Beeber, James Davidson, James 
Thompson, James MeMicken, Richard Martin, Jacob Hill. 

There were others, whose descendants live in the county to-day, who served in 
the local militia, and whose services were as ardnous, if not more so, than many 
who served in the Continental Army. The survivors of the Revolutionary struggle 
drew a pension of $40 a year from the State. The oldest pensioner was Robert 
King. He died March 29, 1848, aged ninety-four years, seven months, and twenty- 
nine days, and was buried in the old Lycoming graveyard on West Fourth street, 
Wilhamsport. 


AN ELECTION CONTEST. 


In 1783 the inhabitants of Muncy township again became involved in an election 
difficulty. At the election for members of Assembly, sheriff, and other officers, 
held October 14th and 15th, two returns were made, one signed by Elias Youngman, 
Anthony Geiger, and John Tschops, judges of the Augusta district, certifying to 
the election of Samuel Hunter, Jr., and William Gray, as members of the Supreme 
Executive Council; William Maclay, William Cooke, and John Weitzel, as mem- 
bers of Assembly; John Buyers, commissioner, and Henry Antes, sheriff. The 
other return, signed by James Murray, James Espy, and Simon Spaulding, of the 
Northumberland district, and Richard Manning, of the Muncy district, certified to 
the election of William Montgomery and Samuel Hunter as Ceusors; Robert 
Martin as Councillor; James McClenachan, Daniel Montgomery, and Frederick 
Antes as members of Assembly; Henry Antes as sheriff, and John Clark as com- 
missioner. 

The former judges arrived at their result by throwing out the Northumberland 
boxes. They did this because it was alleged intruders from Wyoming were allowed 
to vote at Northumberland, and residents on the Indian land, above Lycoming creek, 
were allowed to vote at Muncy. On the 25th of November the House of Represent- 
atives arrived at a different result, by rejecting the Muncy box alone, thus admitting 
William Maelay, William Cooke, and James MeClenachan as members; Samuel 
Hunter and William Montgomery became members of the Council of Censors by 
counting all the votes, John Boyd, Councillor, and John Clarke, county com- 
missioner. 

Linn, in his Annals of Buffalo Valley, (page 216,) shows that in the investigation 
that followed, Thomas Hamilton deposed that at the Muncy election Richard Man- 
ning, who lived on Long Island, (supposed to be Indian land,) acted as judge, and 
David McKinney, who lived opposite the Great Island, on Indian land, acted as 
inspector; that John Price, John Hamilton, Bratton Caldwell, William Tharpe, and 
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others, who resided on Indian lands, had voted at the Muncy district election held 
at the residence of Amariah Sutton, on the east side of Lycoming creek. The 
Muncy district was composed of Bald Eagle and Muncy townships. The reader will 
remember that residents west of Lycoming, on the north side of the river, were not 
recognized as living within the Commonwealth, as the land was still claimed by the 
Indians. Robert Fleming was the only one from Bald Eagle who voted. 

Richard Manning testified that he acted as judge, and lived on Long Island; 
that Daugherty, who acted as inspector of the election, lived fifteen miles from the 
district, in Turbutt township, which was in the Northumberland district; that the 
Indian land men voted generally in favor of Montgomery, Antes, and MeClenachan 
for Assembly, ete. 

William Sims’s testimony, with that of others, in regard to the Northumberland 
box, was that he had been up at Wyoming, and saw William Bonham there, in com- 
pany with Col. Zebulon Butler, and Bonham admitted to him that it was his bus- 
iness there to get the Wyoming people to go down to Northumberland and vote; that 
Bonham was exceedingly busy in inviting and persuading the New England people to 
go down and vote; that Colonel Butler told Captain Gaskins that there would be over 
100 down; that many of them were in Northumberland and had voted, and 
Bonham kept an open house for them; heard Bonham tell Schott to go up to his 
house and get his dinner; and further said the election had cost him $20. 
Captain Spaulding, one of the New England men, acted as judge, and Lord 
Butler, son of Colonel Zebulon, acted as clerk. There were other depositions to the 
same effect. A petition to the Assembly remonstrating against receiving the returns 
from Muncy and Northumberland was numerously signed by the inhabitants of the 
southwestern part of the county. 

It appears that fraudulent voting was in vogue among the pioneer settlers in 
this valley as early as 1783, and earlier, and that their politicians knew how to “ im- 
port”? voters to carry on an election. 
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CHAPTER XIE 


THE FAIR PLAY SYSTEM. 


Way Ir Was ORIGINATED axp How Ir Was CONDUCTED—NEWw TowwsHips ERECTED—EF- 
FORTS OF THE LAND GRABBERS—WALLIS SURVEYS ABOVE LYCOMING CREEK—SETTLERS 
PETITION THE ASSEMBLY—LAW PASSED FOR THEIR PROTECTION—LITIGATION ARISES— 
How tHe Farr Pray Court Dip Bustness—INTERESTING DEPOSITIONS—CASE OF 
TONER AND. SWEENY—PassaGE OF LAND Laws—SURVEY OF THE RIVER—THE WALKER 
TRAGEDY—EXCITING TIME WITH THE SENECA INDIANS. 


HE last treaty with the Indians for the acquisition of lands east of the Alle. 

gheny mountains was held at Fort Stanwix, October 23, 1784. At this con- 
ference the Indians admitted that the true line of the treaty of 1768 was Tiadagh- 
ton creek (Pine) and not Lycoming, as they had previously claimed. By this ad- 
mission a dispute regarding boundary, which had existed for sixteen years, was 
settled. 

In the meantime many adventuresome persons settled on the disputed “Indian 
lands,” and as they were beyond the limits of the law they were forced to rely upon 
themselves for protection. They were, to use a modern phrase, ‘‘squatters,” and 
could appeal to no courts for redress. As the lands along the north side of the 
river from Lycoming creek westward were generally choice the “squatters” staked 
out claims and resolved to hold them if possible. Long and annoying litigations 
followed, and the disputes which arose were not finally settled without legislative 
action. 

As the “squatters”” increased in numbers they found that they must have some 
form ef law to protect themselves, with power vested in some person or persons to 
enforce it. The vicious must be restrained, else the community would become a 
lawless aggregation, in which the weak would be oppressed by the strong and every 
semblance of a well regulated society destroyed. It was the realization of this fact 
by the leading men among the dwellers on the Indian lands, which originated what 
was known as the “Fair Play System.” Three commissioners, therefore, were 
chosen by ballot each year in the month of March, whose duty it was to see that 
each settler had ‘‘fair play,” and to punish those who violated the local laws. From 
the decisions of these commissioners there was no appeal. Jt has long been a 
source of regret that their records, if they kept any, were lost, for tradition informs 
us that the “Fair Play Men” were often called on to settle disputes and impose 
punishments. The period during which this code had full sway was from the year 
1773 to the Ist day of May, 1785, when the Land Office was opened for applications 
within the purchase of October 23, 1784; and the Fair Play territory was embraced 
within the present townships of Old Lycoming, Woodward, Piatt, Porter, and a por- 
tion of Watson, Lycoming county. It is known that the commissioners for 1776 
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were Bratton Caldwell, John Walker, and James Brandon. The latter probably lived 
not far from Lycoming creek; Caldwell lived on Pine run, and Walker’s residence was 
near Pine creek. The names of no other commissioners are now known. It is inferred, 
however, that on account of the representative character of these men—especially 
Caldwell—that they held office for some time, if not duing the entire period of the oc- 
cupation of the Indian lands. It is supposed, furthermore, that they were the lead- 
ers in the 4th of July demonstration in favor of independence, held at Pine creek in 
1776. And it is believed that they were in office as governors of the territory at the 
close of the Revolution, and continued as such up to the time of the transfer of the 
lands to the State by the terms of the treaty. 

As the Fair Play system was organized for the mutual benefit of all living within 
its jurisdiction, it has been truly said that it is a matter worthy of record that the 
commissioners exercised their functions of lawmakers and arbitrators with such wis- 
dom that the “justice of their decrees has never been questioned.’’ It does not ap- 
pear that the Fair Play men had any fixed time or place of meeting to hear com- 
plaints, but were governed by the exigencies which might arise. The court could 
be convened at any time or place within the territory over which it exercised juris- 
diction, and on short notice, to try any cause that might come before it. Itis said 
that when a “squatter,” or any other person, refused to abide by the decrees of the 
court he was placed in a canoe and pushed to the mouth of Lycoming creek, the 
boundary line of their province, and sent adrift down the river with orders not to 
return. 

When it was agreed to hold a treaty at Fort Stanwix with the Indians, after the 
declaration of peace, the commissioners of Pennsylvania were instructed to inquire 
which creek—Lycoming or Pine—was the real Tiadaghton, and boundary line of 
1768. But as late as December 21, 1784, before the result of the proposed inquiry 
could be known, the Assembly (See Dallas’s Laws, Vol. II, page 233) declared “Lycom- 
ing creek io be the boundary of the purchase, to all legal intents and purposes, until 
the General Assembly shall otherwise regulate and declare thesame.’’ The Indians 
confirmed this declaration by replying that by Tiadaghton they meant Pine creek, 
but the purchase then consummated, (October 23, 1784,) made their answer of no 
consequence, divesting, as it did, the Indian title to all lands in Pennsylvania west 
of Pine ereek, and therefore reudering it unnecessary for the Assembly to legislate 
further about the line, and ending forever ‘‘squatter sovereignty” within the limits 
of this Commonwealth, after it had existed for nearly sixteen years. 


NEW TOWNSHIPS ERECTED. 


With the ‘‘ New Purchase” the area of the county, west of Lycoming creek and 
north of the river, was largely increased, and it was found necessary to divide the 
northwestern townships. At the August sessions, 1785, a petition was presented to 
the court praying for the organization of the new territory “for the purposes of 
order and a civil state of society,” and asking the Court “to erect that part between 
Lycoming and Pine creeks, being near fifteen miles, into one township; and from 
Pine creek upwards into another township.’ This was done, the former receiving 
the name of Lycoming, and the latter that of Pine Creek. 


Another petition presented to the court at the November sessions, 1785, resulted 
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in,the annexation of the lower end of Bald Eagle township (from opposite Lycom- 
ing creek, and extending up the south side of the West Branch of the Snsquehanna 
as far as opposite Pine creek, to include Nippenose valley) ‘‘to Lycoming township; 
and from the mouth of Pine creek, extending up the Bald Eagle valley as far as the 
mouth of Beech creek, up the south side of said branch as far as inhabited, and from 
Beech run a southerly course until it joins Potter’s township, to Pine Creek town- 
ship.”’ Bald Eagle as originally organized was about seventy miles long, and with 
the exception of Wyoming was the largest township in Northumberland connty. At 
August sessions, 1785, Washington township was set off from White Deer. Loyal- 
sock was formed at February sessions, 1786, from that part of Muncy lying above 
Loyalsock creek. 


FAIR PLAY SYSTEM. 


Charles Smith, Esq., of Sunbury, who compiled that invaluable work known as 
Smith’s Laws, gives this clear insight into the causes operating to develop the Fair 
Play system, together with a resume of the land law of Pennsylvania, (Vol. II, page 
195,) as it related to the code adopted by these settlers: 


A set of hardy adventurers seated themselves on this doubtful territory, made improve- 
ments, and formed a very considerable population. They formed a mutual compact among 
themselves, and annually elected a tribunal in rotation of three of the settlers, who were to 
decide all controversies and settle disputed boundaries. From their decision there was no 
appeal, and there could be no resistance. The decree was enforced by the whole hody, who 
started up in mass, at the mandate of the court, and the execution and eviction were as sudden 
and irresistible as the judgment. Every newcomer was obliged to apply to this powerful tri- 
bunal, and, upon his solemn engagement to submit in all respects to the law of this land, he was 
permitted to take possession of some vacant spot. Their decrees were, however, just; and 
when their settlements were recognized by law, and fair play had ceased, their decisions were 
received in evidence and confirmed by judgments of court. 


This last accession of lands was called by the whites the “New Purchase,’’ and 
when the Land Office was opened, May 1, 1785, emigrants rapidly flocked to the terri- 
tory for the purpose of taking up the choice lands. Nearly all the original settlers 
on this land previous to the “Big Runaway,” returned to the land on which they 
had made improvements and claimed it by virtue of pre-emption right. Speculators 
were also on the alert to make purchases and the greatest activity prevailed. Sam- 
uel Wallis and some others, offered the Commonwealth £30 per hundred acres for 
all improvements, and fearing a like action to that which despoiled the Connecti- 
cut settlers at Wyoming, the Fair Play residents memorialized the Assembly with * 
the following remonstrance: ; 

To the Honorable the Representatives of the Freemen of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 


The petition of the subscribers, inhabitants of the county of Northumberland, most hum- 
bly sheweth: That your petitioners have lived for a number of years before the Revolution 
at and near the Great Island, on the West Branch of the River Susquehanna, and were the 
first settlers, and have made very considerable improvements without having procured any 
officers’ rights under the former government, and were at the beginning of the war obliged to 
abandon our farms and fly to the interior parts of the State for refuge, where we were under 
the necessity of selling our stock for the support of our families. 

We have lately understood that application has been made for the lands we have improved, 
and which we have defended at the risk of our lives. We humbly conceive that your honora- 
ble House will rather give the preference to those whose lives have been spent in endeavoring 
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to procure an honest livelihood on lands which were unappropriated, and we do conceive that 
the merits of defending the frontiers and being the most active against the savages will have 
its due weight with your honorable House. All that your petitioners desire is to have your 
sanction for retaining our improvements, and that those only who have been tillers of the 
ground and livers on the land—their rights aloue shall be deemed valid for their propor- 
tiouable shares. 

Permit us further to mention to your honorable House, that some evil disposed persons 
have lately sold the rights of other improvers in their absence, and have even gone so far as to 
make private surveys. We humbly conceive that your honorable House will make a distinction 
between those tillers and our claims. We can assure your honorable House that our inten- 
tion and real design is for complying with the terms of the Land Office, and we only wish that 
preference may be given to the real improvers. 

Your petitioners are apprehensive some disputes may arise among us in setting lines, 
which we beg leave to request your honorable House to appoint men as a committee or other- 
wise, as you in your wisdom think best, to settle disputes and lines on the premises, as we con-* 
ceive disinterested men may prevent lawsuits and give the legal improvers and claimers their 
proportionable shares of the lands. And your petitioners as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

The petition was signed by James Curry, William Dougherty, Thomas Forster, 
Joseph McMahan, John Fleming, John Baker, William Maginley, Peter Maginley, 
William Dunn, John Chatham, James Erwin, John Dougherty, John McKinney, 
William MeMeans, Thomas Nichols, William Jackson, F. Hilor, J. Woodsides, Ben- 
jamin Warner, Samuel Fields, Fred Bodine, John Price, Edmund Huff, Brattan 
Caldwell, A. Kitelinger, Richard Manning, James Forster, John Hamilton, William 
Luckey, John Holmes, John McElwain, James Alexander, Adam King, Robert 
Holmes, Richard Suthern, James Stewart, Joseph Mahaffey, William Dougherty, 
John Jackson, David Hammond, William Walker, Edward Masters, John Arkl- 
ridge, Roger Brayley, Thomas Ferguson, Samuel Camel, James Jackson, Robert 
Reynolds. 

The petition is endorsed: “*Read one time, March 17, 1784.” 

Those familiar with county names will readily recognize a number on this peti- 
tion whose descendants live in this valley, while many others have faded out of exist- 
ence. One of the Fair Play commissioners, Caldwell, is a signer, and Richard 
Manning was one of the founders of Jersey Shore. McKinney lived on Pine creek, 
whilst Hamilton, Jackson, and Dunn, were residents of what is now Pine Creek town- 
ship, Clinton county. Forster lived on Long Island, opposite Jersey Shore; 
MeMeans on the ‘‘ Long Reach,” and the Doughertys, who were conspicuous, have 
their names perpetuated by a small run which empties into the river on the western 
boundary line of Williamsport. There are others, too, who bore a conspicuous part 
in the early days of the settlement and contributed their full share towards improv- 


ing the country. 
GRASPING FOR LAND. 


The allusion in the petition to “applications ” having been made for their improved 
lands refers to Samuel Wallis. As ‘early as 1773 Wallis made an effort to acquire 
all the desirable lands lying on the river from Lycoming to Pine creek. Three of 
his drafts show the lines of his surveys: The first begins at a point on Lyeoming 
creek near where Bridge No. 1 of the Northern Central railroad crosses that stream, 
or as thesurvey designates it, ‘‘opposite the point of the first large hill.”? The 
line then turned and followed what appears to be the route of the present public 
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road “to a marked locust on the side of the river a small distance below the mouth 
of Quinashahaque run, thence down the river by the several courses to the place of 
beginning.” The “survey was made on the 22d and 23d days of June, 1773, for 
Samuel Wallis, in pursuance of seven orders of survey dated the 3d of April, 1769,” 
and the tract contained 2,328 acres. The names of the seven persons to whom the 
applications were granted appear on the draft, but they are not familiar names of 
to-day. They were strangers who had obtained the grants and then transferred 
them to Wallis for “five shillings,’’ which seems to have been the established price. 
This survey took in all the fineland lying on the river between Lycoming creek and 
Linden, and it was made on land which the Proprietaries of the Province had no 
control over. ` 

A second survey commenced on the west of the locust tree, where the first sur- 
vey ended, and apparently followed the present public road “to a post on the bank 
of the river,’ and thence down the same tothe beginning. This survey was made 
June 24th and 25th, 1773, “for Samuel Wallis, in pursuance of five orders of sur- 
vey dated April 3, 1769,’’ and issued to that number of persons, and contained 

‚1,547 acres. This survey took in that fine scope of farming land now known as 
‘Level Corner.’ The only familiar names mentioned on the draft are those of 
Elizabeth Walton and Josiah Hews. 

The third is a ‘‘draft of a tract of land situate on the north side of the West 
Branch of Susquehanna below and adjoining Pine ereek, surveyed the 17th and 
18th days of June, 1773, in pursuance of eighteen orders of survey dated the 3d day 
of April, 1769. It will be noticed by the dates that the work of surveying these 
three great tracts commenced at Pine creek and extended eastward. 


The eighteen orders for this large tract were granted as follows: 


No. Name. No. Name. 
es esse tea a Na Porter. lite John Cummings, 
Mo ows are Sars IRıchardeSette Lord WM Cement eet err Samuel Taylor. 
Sl EEEE EAS Alih'omıa SAW Oro: 1 AD on A. Benjamin Cathrall. 
BEN ee Hosein Coma TERMS... onseooudousocsononneden Peter Young. 
Do ae As A See ntact Samuel Nicholas. 
DOD MRE E nies size ears pune dim Sowell, WBE on sono cncooennnanooun Samuel Nicholas. 
SE ae e nenn [sides Cathra lO OSTERN Thomas Bonnel. 
Ve ses EEE Joseph Mi Ar Henry Paul, Jr. 
SW code coto codecs AEN Joseph Paul BRAM, E Joseph Knight. 
The line of survey is indicated as follows on the draft: “Beginning at a 


marked elm standing on the north side of the West Branch of Susquehanna above 
and at the mouth of Larry’s creek, and turning thence N. 45° E. 400 perches, thence 
N. 67° W. 310 perches, thence S. 77° W. 765 perches, thence S. 51° W. 700 perches to 
Pine creek; thence down the said creek by the several courses thereof to the mouth; 
thence down the northerly side of the West Branch by the several courses thereof 
to the place of beginning at the mouth of Larry’s creek, containing and laid out for 
5,900 acres with allowance of six per cent. for roads and highways.’’ This draft is 
signed: “John Lukens, Esq., Surveyor General, by order and direction of Jesse 
Lukens, per Samuel Harris.” The latter, who seems to have done the field work, 
lived at Loyalsock and was an active man of the time. This draft is neatly drawn 
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and carefully notes every prominent point on the line, not omitting Long Island. 
This tract embraced every foot of ground on which the borough of Jersey 
Shore stands. The aggregate of the three drafts is 9,775 acres, and they took in all 
the land on which the Fair Play settlers dwelt. With these surveys hanging over 
their lands, is it any wonder they manifested alarm, and memorialized the Assembly 
to protect them? If these grants should be declared legal they would be dispossessed 
of their claims and perhaps get nothing for their improvements. 

But it turned out that his great scheme to gobble all these fertile acres came to 
naught, for the Assembly at once saw the injustice of ignoring the claims of the 
memorialists and straightway recognized them by passing this act, which may be 
found in the same authority (Smith’s Laws,) as already cited: 

And whereas divers persons, who have heretofore occupied and cultivated small tracts of 
lands without the bounds of the Purchase made as aforesaid in the year 1768, and within the 
Purchase made or now to be made, have by their resolute stands and sufferings during the late 
war, merited that those settlers should have the pre-emption of their respective plantations, it 
is enacted that all and every person or persons, and their legal representatives, who has or have 
heretofore settled on the north side of the West Branch of Susquehanna, between Lycomick or 
Lycoming creek on the east, and Tyadaghton or Pine creek on the west, as well as other lands . 
within the said residuary purchase from the Indians of the territory within this State (except- 
ing always the lands hereinbefore excepted,) shall be allowed a right of pre-emption to their 
respective possessions at the price aforesaid. 


LITIGATION FOLLOWS. 


As foreshadowed by the petitioners in their appeal trouble arose ina number of 
instances about claims, lines, and titles, and much litigation followed. A few years 
ago a number of depositions relating to these land trials were found among the 
papers of Hon. Charles Huston, the eminent land lawyer, and published in the Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History, Vol. VII, page 420. 

In the case of Greer vs. Tharpe, William King, who located on the site of Jays- 
burg as early as 1775, testified “that there was a law among the Fair Play men by 
which any man who absented himself for the space of six weeks, lost his right to his 
improvement.” King, it will be remembered, was the man whose wife was killed 
in the Indian massacre, June 10, 1778, on what is now West Fourth street, 
Williamsport. Tharpe was his brother-in-law. 

In reference to this case Brattan Caldwell, one of the last Fair Play commis- 
sioners, testified: 

In May, 1774, I was in company with William Greer and James Greer, and helped to build 
a cabin on William Greer's place (this was one mile north of the river and one-half mile west 
of Lycoming creek). Greer went into the army in 1776, and was a wagon-master till the fall of 
1778. He wrote to me to sell his cattle. I sold his cattle. In July, 1778, (the “Runaway,”) 
John Martin had come on the land in his absence. The Fair Play men put Greer in possession. 
If a man went into the army, the Fair Play men protected his property. Greer was not among 


the Sherman’s valley boys [the witness no doubt refers to the early settlers of what is now 
Perry county, who were forcibly removed in May, 1750}. Greer came back in 1784. 


The land on which the Greers settled was above Dougherty’s run, not far from 
the western line of the city of Williamsport. They were brothers; James lived and 


died on the tract which was in dispute. 
The summary process of ejectment in vogue among the Fair Play men is 
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described by William King in a deposition made March 15, 1801, in Huff vs. 
Latcha, in the circuit court of Lycoming county. He says: 


In 1775 I [King] came on the land in question. I was informed that Joseph Haines claimed 
the land. He asked £30 for it, which I would not give. He said he was going to New 
Jersey, and would leave it in the care of his nephew, Isaiah Sutton. Some time after I 
heard that Sutton was offering it forsale. I had heard much disputing about the Indian land, 
and thought I would go up to Sutton's neighbors and inquire if he had any right. I first went 
to Edmund Huff, then to Thomas Kemplen, Samuel Dougherty, William McMeans, and 
Thomas Ferguson, and asked if they would accept me as a neighbor, and whether Isaiah 
Sutton had any right to the land in question. They told me Joseph Haines had once a right 
to it but had forfeited his right by the Fair Play law, and advised me to purchase. Huf 
showed me the consentable line between Haines and him. Huff’s land lay above Haines's, on 
the river. I purchased of Sutton, and was to give him £9 for the land. 

I did not come to live on the land for some weeks. One night, at a husking of corn, one 
Thomas Bond told me I was a fine fellow to be at a husking while a man was taking posses- 
sion of my plantation. I quit the husking, and Bond and I came over to the place, and went 
into a cave, the only tenement then on the land, except where Sutton lived, and found some 
trifling articles in the cave, which we threw out. I went to the men who advised me to go on 
the land, all except Huff and Kemplen; they advised me to go on, turn him off and beat him if 
I was able. The next morning I got some of my friends and raised a cabin of some logs 
which I understood Haines had hauled. When we got it up tothe square, we heard a noise 
of people coming. The first person I saw was Edmund Huff foremost with a keg of whiskey, 
William Paul was next with an axe, and many more. They got on the cabin, raised the Indian 
yell, and dispossessed me and put William Paul in possession. I and my party went off. 
Samuel Dougherty followed me and told me to come back and come on terms with Paul, who 
had money and would not take it from me for nothing. I would not go back, but waited for 
Dougherty, who went for Paul. The whole party came and brought the keg along. After 
some conversation, William Paul agreed to give me £18 for my right. He pulled out the 
money, gave it to Huff to keep until I would assign my right. I afterwards signed the con- 
veyance and got my money. 

William Paul went on the land and finished his cabin. Soon after a party bought Robert 
Arthur and built a cabin near Paul's, in which Arthur lived. Paul applied to the Fair Play 
men, who decided in favor of Paul. Arthur would not go off. Paul made a complaint to the 
company at a muster at Quinashahague that Arthur still lived on the land and would not go 
off, although the Fair Play men had decided against him. I was one of the officers at that 
time and we agreed to come and run him off. The most of the company came down as far as 
Edmund HufPs, who kept stills. We gotakeg of whisky and proceeded to Arthur's cabin. 
He was at home with his rifle in his hand and his wife had a bayonet ona stick, and they 
threatened death to the first person who would enter the house. The door was shut, and 
Thomas Kemplen, our captain, made a run at the door, burst it open and instantly seized 
Arthur by the neck. We pulled down the cabin, threw it into the river, lashed two canoes 
together and put Arthur and his family and his goods into them and sent them down the river. 
William Paul then lived undisturbed upon the land until the Indians drove us all away. 
William Paul was then (1775) from home on a militia tour. 


It will be noticed that King says a “cave’’ was the ‘‘only tenement’’ on the 
place at the time, and in it he probably lived. This shows that ‘‘ dug outs,’’ among 
settlers on the western plains are not new for they were in use in the West Branch 
valley over 117 years ago. And although King was dispossessed, Paul did not 
want his improvement for nothing and paid him for it. This show that the code 
did not sanction robbery, but aimed to protect all the settlers in their rights and 
claims. Huff was a typical frontiersman and figured in many exciting affairs. It 


appears that he was a “moonshiner ’’ also, to use a modern phrase, and his whiskey 
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was a powerful factor in adjusting the dispute between King, Paul, and Arthur. 
He was conspicuous as a Fair Play man in the enforcement of their laws, but in 
later years, when the civil law went into operation, he became a lawbreaker and 
made himself so obnoxious in the community that his house (or ‘‘fort’’ as it was 
sometimes called) was pulled down and he and his family expelled from the settle- 
ment, like Arthur was some years before. Captain Kemplen was killed by the 
Indians at the mouth of Muncy ereek in March, 1781. What became of Arthur is 
unknown. Paul was the owner of the land on which Jaysburg was built. He 
afterwards sold it to Latcha, who laid out the town. All these exciting events—or 
nearly all—occurred on the land lying west of Lycoming creek, and now embraced 
in the Seventh ward of the city of Williamsport. 

In the land disputes Amariah Sutton testified, July 5, 1800, that he came to the 
plantation on which he then resided in 1770. That Joseph Haines, who was his 
relative, came from New Jersey a few years after, and began to improve on the 
tract of land at the mouth of Lycoming creek, on the Indian land side, making his 
home at his, Sutton’s, house; that in the course of three years he returned to New 
Jersey and never came back. ‘‘ We were all driven off by the Indians in May, 1778.’’ 

John Sutton, a relative of Amariah, made his deposition regarding his knowledge 
of these claimants, March 13, 1797, as follows: 

I came to Lycoming creek in 1772, went to the Indian land in 1773, and have lived there 
ever since, except during the “ Runaway.” There was a law of the Fair Play men, that if any 
man left his improvement six weeks without leaving some person to continue his improvement 
he lost the right to push his improvement. After the war I was one of the first to come hack. 
I believe that William Tharpe and myself were the two first men who came to the Indian 
lands. 1 never understood that William Greer's claim extended as far as where Tharpe now 
lives; the improvement made by William Greer was near the house in which Greer now lives. 
Aman named Perkins lived on the land in dispute between William Greer and William 
Tharpe. In the winter of 1775-76, Thomas Kemplen bought out Perkins, and Kemplen sold to 
James Armstrong, commonly called “Curly Armstrong.” I saw William King living iu the 
cabin in which Tharpe now lives. I sold my place which adjoined William Tharpe’s to John 
Clark. I came hack after the war with the first that came in ’83. William Dougherty lived on 
Tharpe’s land, after him Richard Sutton. Sutton lived in the cabin in ’84 or ’85. I am sure he 
lived there hefore Mr. Edmiston came up to survey. 

Samuel Edminston, to whom he refers, was the deputy surveyor of district No. 
17, which embraced the Indian, or Fair Play, land. He made the survey of the 
William Greer tract, 302 acres and 148 perches, December 4, 1788, on a warrant 
issued May 6, 1785. The return of survey calls for John Sutton's land on the east, 
and Widow Kemplen and John Clark's land on the south. 

After the passage of the act giving original, or Fair Play, settlers a “right of 
pre-emption to their respective possessions’’ at a certain price, it was laid down as 
a rule that to establish their claim it must be shown that the claimant had made an 
actual settlement before 1780, and no claim was to be admitted for more than 300 
acres, and the consideration tendered to the receiver general of the Land Office on 
or before the 1st of November, 1785. Several cases of litigation arose among 
settlers which were decided under the pre-emption clause. The first was John Hughes 
against Henry Dougherty, tried in 1791. The plaintiff claimed under a warrant of 
May 2, 1785, for the premises, and a survey made thereon the 10th of January, 
1786. On the 20th of June, 1786, the defendant entered a caveat against the 
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claims of the plaintiff, and on the 5th of October following took out a warrant for 
the land in dispute, on which he was then settled. Both claimed the pre-emption of 
1784. The facts given in evidence are as follows: 

In 1773, one James Hughes, a brother of the plaintiff, settled on the land in question, and 
made some small improvements. In the next year he enlarged his improvement, and cut logs 
to build a house. In the winter following he went to his father’s, In Donegal, in Lancaster 
county, and died there. His elder brother, Thomas, was at that time settled on the Indian land, 
and some of the Fair Play men, who assembled together, made a resolution, (which they agreed 
to enforce as the law of the place,) that “if any person was absent from his settlement for six 
weeks, he should forfeit his right.” 

In the spring of 1775 Dougherty came to the settlement, and was advised by the 
Fair Play men to settle on the premises which Hughes had left. He followed their 
advice and built a cabin. John Hughes, the plaintiff, soon after appeared and 
claimed the improvement in the right of his brother; and, aided by Thomas Hughes, 
he took possession of the cabin. Dougherty rallied his friends and a fight ensued, 
in which Hughes was beaten and driven off, and Dougherty retained possession. 
He continued to improve, built a house and stable, and cleared about ten acres of 
ground. In 1778 he was driven off by the Indians and went into the army. When 
the war closed both parties returned and laid claim to the land. A suit followed, 
when the jury, after hearing the evidence and arguments, decided in favor of 
Dougherty. 


A CURIOUS CASE. 


Another curious case, between John Toner and Morgan Sweeny, appears on the 
records. Toner settled on the Indian land in 1773, a few miles west of the Dough- 
erty improvement; but he exchanged his place for another, on which he resided, 
with the view of making a permanent home for himself and family. When the war 
broke out and there was a call for men he was disposed io enlist, but hesitated for 
fear he would forfeit his improvement under the Fair Play law. His friends, how- 
ever, promised to protect his claim for him and he entered the army. 

In 1775 Sweeny entered into a contract with him (Toner) to lease the land under 
conditions that he should make certain improvements on the place for the benefit of 
Toner. This lease was deposited in the hands of a third party to hold. Mrs. Sweeny, 
however, managed to get hold of the lease and she and her husband destroyed it, 
thinking by so doing to make the place their own. They continued to occupy 
` it till driven off by the Indians. In the meantime Toner was absent from the set- 
tlement in the service of his country. When he returned from the army he found 
Sweeny in possession of his improvement and he refused to give it up, denying that 
there was any contract or lease requiring him to do so. Toner brought a suit of 
ejectment in the court and won. i 


LAND LAWS. 


As has been stated the Land Office opened for the sale of land in the New 
Purchase, July 1, 1885, at £30 per hundred acres. The price was too high 
for extensive speculations, and such portions only were selected and purchased as 
were considered worth the £30, and the balance rejected. In 1792 the leg- 
islature perceived the fact that “the vacant lands were so high as to discourage 
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settlers from purchasing them,” and the price was reduced to £5 per hun- 
dred acres. Much of the mountain land was still considered too high at the reduced 
price, and remained uncalled for. The act of 1792 was short lived. In 1794 an 
entire change in the system took place. The supplement, passed September 22, 
1794, to the act of April 22, 1794, granted the vacant lands of the Commonwealth 
only to actual settlers. This law arrested speculation, and the state of things con- 
tinued in regard to the purchase of 1784 until 1817, the vacant lands of the Com- 
monwealth being granted only to actual settlers. 

In order to more clearly define the law relating to land titles the Assembly under 
date of April 6, 1502, passed an act which declared “that after May next no con- 
veyance of any land within the counties of Lycoming, Luzerne, and Wayne shall be 
good or effectual to pass any right, title, estate, interest, or claim whatever, unless 
the title to the land in such conveyance mentioned is derived from this State, or the 
late Proprietaries thereof, before the 4th of July, 1776; and unless the said convey- 
ance shall expressly refer to and recite the substance of the warrant, survey, patent, 
or title under which the same is so derived from this State.” 

The act of March 10, 1817, opened the office at $26.66 the hundred acres, freed 
from the conditions of settlement; yet vacant lands were open to the settler, and his 
rights held sacred. In the long interval from 1794 the spirit of speculation had 
subsided, tracts were abandoned hy distant owners as not worth keeping, and the 
annually accruing charges overlooked and forgotten by them, and sold by thousands 
of acres for taxes. On the 13th of March, 1815, the legislature made every effort 
to confer good titles on purchases at tax sales, allowing a period of two years for 
redemption on tender of taxes and costs, with twenty-five per cent. on the same, 
and with no inconsiderable aid from the Supreme court the object has been pretty 
fully attained. 

Thus encouraged, adventurers became numerous in a new mode of land jobbing. 
Instead of resorting to the Land Office for rights at $26.66 the huudred acres, they 
applied to the commissioners of counties or attended sales of the treasurers, where 
they procured land in any quantity at less than that sum by the thousands of acres. 
Vacant mountain land was snffered to remain vacant, even if the fact of its vacancy 
were generally known, when plenty of the same sort and size, and patented in the 
bargain, were offering at the court house doors at greatly inferior prices. The act 
of 1817 thus nullified the act of 1815 at its birth, and effectually turned the eyes of 
adventurers from the Land Office to the commissioners’ office. 


INCIDENTS OF FAIR PLAY LAW. 


In the administration of the Fair Play laws some amusing as well as serious 
cases came before the commissioners for adjustment. Joseph Antes related this: 
A squatter named Francis Clark located a short distance west of Jersey Shore. He 
mysteriously came into possession of a dog. In a short time a friendly Indian 
claimed that he (Clark) had stolen the dog from him and made complaint to the 
Fair Play men. They heard the case, found Clark guilty, and sentenced him to 
receive a certain number of lashes. Lots were drawn to decide who should admin- 
ister the lashes, by placing a grain of corn for each man present, with one red 
grain, ina bag. Whoever drew the red grain was to do the flogging. Phillip Antes 
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drew the red grain and he at once made preparations to inflict the punishment. 
Seeing that Clark was about to be flogged, the Indian, who was a tender-hearted 
savage (?) became sympathetic and made a proposition that if he would abandon the 
land where he had settled he would recommend that the sentence be remitted. 
Clark was given a few minutes for consideration, when he decided to leave. He 
transferred his claim to Andrew Boggs, who afterwards disposed of it to Samuel 
Campbell and he conveyed it to James Forster. 

Another anecdote illustrates Fair Play principles. When Chief Justice McKean 
was holding court at one time in this district he inquired, partly from curiosity and 
partly in reference to thecase before him, of a shrewd Irishman named Peter Rodey, 
if he could tell him what the provisions of the Fair Play code were. Peter’s memory 
did not exactly serve him as to details, and he could only convey an idea of them by 
comparison, so, scratching his head, he answered: ‘‘ All I can say is, that since your 
Honor’s coorts have come among us, Fair Play has ceased and law has taken its 
place!” This sharp rejoinder created a good deal of merriment in court, and 
Justice McKean was satisfied to ask no more questions reflecting on the tribunal. 

The ninth decade of the eighteenth century was rapidly drawing to a close. The 
influx of emigrants continued, and the valley rapidly filled with inhabitants. Farms 
were opened on every hand, improvements made, and the people began to recover 
from the blighting effects of war. 


SURVEYING THE RIVER. 


The navigation of the Susquehanna river was at an early period considered as an 
important object to the trade of the State, and not only engaged the attention of the 
State government, but of many societies and individuals. Previous to 1770 the 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia appointed a committee to view the Susque- 
hanna and its lower falls, that proper measures might be recommended to render the 
water communication complete to Peachbottom Ferry. The committee made their 
report the 16th of February, 1770, in which they stated the great obstacles in the 
channel that would have to-be removed. Philadelphia was greatly interested, on 
account of having trade drawn to that city, and for along time it was the belief that 
water communication could be established between that place and Lake Erie, by 
building eanals and utilizing the rivers. The legislature also had the matter under 
consideration early, and surveys were made and large sums of money spent to 
demonstrate the feasibility of the project. 

On the 9th of April, 1790, the Supreme Executive Council commissioned Samuel 
Maclay, Timothy Matlack, and John Adlum, experienced surveyors, to examine the 
head waters of the river and explore the streams of the “ New Purchase,” to dis- 
cover, if possible, a route for a road or canal to connect the waters of the Allegheny 
with the West Branch and Schuylkill. The commission started from Lebanon the 
latter part of April, 1790, descended the Swatara to Middletown, and then ascended 
the river by boat, making surveys and noting the condition of the channel. During 
the time employed in making this survey, Mr. Maclay kept a daily personal journal, 
which is still in existence, wherein he entered everything of interest that occurred 
during their long and tedious journey. 

May 21, 1790, they entered the present limits of Lycoming county and “ pushed 
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up about six miles when we [they] stopped and breakfasted.’’ About 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon they reached a point about two miles above Wallis’s island, where they 
camped for the night. This large island lies in the river in front of the Wallis, or 
Hall mansion, and is a fine body of land, belonging to the estate. On Saturday, 
the 22d of May—according to an entry in Mr. Maclay’s journal—they “passed up 
the race ground early in the morning, and stopped and leveled it.’ He gives the 
result as follows: ‘ 

Fore sight, 394; back sight, 781; difference, 387, in 102 perches distance. In this place 
there are two large flat stones and a number of loose ones to be removed, which, when done, 
boats can with ease and safety be towed up this place. From thence to Loyalsock ripples is a. 
fine, easy current. Loyalsock ripples: Back sight, 915; fore sight, 535; difference, 380, in 102 
perches. 

The “Race Gronnd” island lies in the river about a mile below the mouth of 
Loyalsock, and was so named because the water runs swiftly around it on the side 
next Bald Eagle mountain. It was a dangerous place for boats and rafts, and many 
have been wrecked on the head of the island, as the water rushes to the right with 
great velocity. Care, therefore, was required on the part of pilots to prevent their 
erafts from being drawn on the bar at the head of the island. The ascent of the 
ripples below, as well as the “Race Ground” above, was always difficult to make 
with loaded boats. Strong iron rings were fastened in a number of rocks exposed 
in these riples, through which a rope was passed and brought back to a windlass on 
the boat, to enable the boatmen to hanl their craft up by means of this power. 
Several of these rings may yet be seen in the rocks. 

After surveying the “race ground,” Mr. Maclay informs us they passed up the 
river and encamped for the “night opposite a small island called Toner’s island,” 
and on the 23d they started early, and as ‘‘the men worked hard all day,” they 
“reached the mouth of Bald Eagle a little before sundown,’ where they en- 
camped. 

He makes no mention of Williamsport. because there were no settlements on its 
site at that day, excepting those of Amariah Sutton and two or three other improve- 
ments on Lycoming creek, nearly a mile fromthe river. There were some improve- 
ments on the site of Jaysburg, and Culbertson’s mill and house were on the south 
side of the river, opposite the mouth of Lycoming. Toner’s island, where they en- 
camped, (then quite large) was in the river opposite Linden. Since that time it has 
been almost entirely washed away by the action of the water. No other places are 
mentioned by him till Great Island was reached. There they succeeded in pur- 
chasing three horses, when they hurried up the river, reaching Sinnemahoning the 
29th of May. 


THE WALKER TRAGEDY. 


In June, 1790, an affair occurred on Pine creek which caused much talk as well 
as trouble. It was known as the “Walker tragedy.” At that time Seneca Indians 
were in the habit of coming from their villages on the Genesee to hunt along Pine 
creek, and they frequently remained till late in the fall. They were on good terms 
with the whites and often stayed over night at their houses, sleeping on the floor, 
Indian fashion, before the fire which burned in the chimney places. They kept up 
this practice until the last Indian disappeared. 
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At the time mentioned, three brothers, Benjamin, Joseph, and Henry Walker, 
lived on a farm not far above the mouth of Pine creek. Their father, John Walker, 
was killed and barbarously scalped at the time the Lee family were so atrociously 
murdered by a band of marauding Indians in August, 1782, 2 few miles above 
Northumberland. Two Indians, one middle-aged, the other quite young, came into 
the Pine creek settlement on a hunting expedition and remained for some time. 
One day they were at the public house of a man named Stephenson, near the mouth 
of the creek—probably where the public road crosses that stream. A number of 
men were collected there, the Walker brothers being among them. The Indians 
became intoxicated and performed some drunken antics for the amusement of the 
spectators. The older Indian threw himself on the ground before the Walkers, and 
making the most horrid grimaces said: ‘‘ This is the way your father acted when I 
killed and scalped him!’ 

The brothers became greatly enraged at this shocking and tantalizing exhibition 
by the drunken Indian, who thus boasted of having murdered their father, and 
mockingly described his death struggles when he tore the scalp from his head. 
This fiendish exhibition caused their blood to boil with rage and they swore ven- 
geance on the savage, and would have torn him from limb to limb at once but for 
those present. 

That evening they persuaded Samuel Doyle, a bold frontiersman, to accompany 
them a short distance up the creek, when they planned the murder of the two In- 
dians. They boldly went to their camp and announced their intentions. The young 
Indian begged piteously for his life, declaring that he was not concerned in the mur- 
der of the elder Walker, but his appeals were unheeded and he was quickly toma- 
hawked. The older Indian was then attacked and a desperate struggle ensued, 
in which knives and tomahawks were used. He fought desperately for his life 
and wounded two of the Walkers, and probably would have killed them, had 
they not succeeded in shooting him through the head. They then sunk the bodies 
in the creek not far from where the Phelps, Dodge & Company saw mills were 
afterwards built. 

The sudden disappearance of the Indians caused some surprise in the neigh- 
borhood, and the Walkers were suspected of having killed them; but as almost 
everyone felt that they deserved death for their conduct their disappearance was 
soon forgotten, In a short time there was a rise of water in the creek and the 
dead bodies were washed on a gravel har not far from where they had been thrown. 
The murder now became the subject of much talk; some asserted that the Walkers 
were justified in doing what they did, whilst others thought that as the deed had 
been committed in time of peace it was a grave violation of law and might cause 
trouble with the Indians. 

In course of time information of the affair reached the ears of the authorities 
and caused a feeling of uneasiness. When the friends of the Indians learned how 
they had been treated by the whites, they became greatly excited and threatened to 
descend Pine creek in force and avenge their deaths. This threat alarmed the au- 
thorities and they promptly condemned the act of the Walkers and took steps to ar- 
rest them, 

The people well knew the revengeful spirit of the Indians, and as reports 
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reached them that they were greatly agitated and threatened to raid the settlement 
along the creek, they became much alarmed for their safety, and failing in their 
efforts to arrest the offenders, they straightway petitioned the Governor and Supreme 
Executive Council. The petition, which never was printed before, is given here- 
with. It shows the names of the residents on both sides of the creek at that time: 

To His Excellency Thomas Miflin, Esquire, President and the Supreme Ereeutite Council of the 

State of Pennsylranía: “Ta 

The humble petition of the subscribers, inhabitants of the westward part of the county of 
Northumberland respectfully sheweth: That your petitioners failing in their attempts to appre- 
hend and secure the bodies of Benjamin, Henry, and Joseph Walker, and Samuel Doyle, the 
persons who lately killed the two Indians at Pine creek; and they having fled from the county, 
puts it out of our power to do anything further therein. And the settlement at and near Pine 
creek is likely to be evacuated on account of the dangers they suppose themselves liable to by 
the Indians hunting on the head waters of the creek; the settlers for seventeen miles are now 
moving, and they doubtless will be followed by others, which will ruin this new settlement, 
which is only beginning to recover [from] the damages they sustained by the late war, unless 
speedily stopped. 

We therefore humbly pray your Excellency and Council to take some speedy and effectual 
method for securing the settlers on the frontiers by treaty or otherwise; and at the same time 
to adopt some speedy method for our aid and support, in case the Indians should make a 
descent upon our settlement, and your petitioners will ever pray, etc. 

Pine Creek, July 4, 1190. 

The petition was signed by Robert Crawford, James Chatham, William Dunn, Sr., 
Alexander Porter, Samuel Quinn, Thomas Nichols, Ephraim Morrison, James Erwin, 
James Fields, Barnabas Parsons, Robert Fleming, William Hepburn, Thomas 
Forster, William Bell, James Long, David Lusk, William Dunn, John Jackson, 
Robert King, Richard Salmon, Thomas Greenwood, Isaac Luse, John McMichael, 
Samuel Marrison, Jr., William Winter, George Fredericks, Alexander Johnson, 
James McClure, John Wilson, Ez. Smith, David Hanna, John Maffet, Arthur Bell, 
Matthew Adams, James Jackson, John McCormic, Brattan Caldwell, John King, 
John Anderson, James Lee Crawford, Joseph Cogley, Hngh White, James Wilson, 
Thomas Golangher, George Nilson, Jacob Tomb, William Custard, Samuel Torbert, 
Edmund Huff, Robert Lee, William Glass, James Thompson, James Dunn, Robert 
Moore, P. J. Moore, Frederick Hill, John Parrey, James Crawford, Benjamin 
Demill, George Calhour, Anhalle Stewart, and James Stewart. 

When the Governor received this petition he was much exercised, as he did not 
want trouble with the Indians on the frontier. At a meeting of the Executive 
Council, July 9, 1790, official information oí the murder of the two friendly Seneca 
Indians on the 27th of June was laid before that body, and a proclamation was at 
once issued offering a reward of 5800 for the arrest and conviction of the Walkers 
and Doyle, or $200 for any one of them. 

On the 17th of August John Robinson wrote to Col. Thomas Proctor, from Pine 
creek, as given below: 


Sm: I desire to inform you that Messrs. Benjamin Walker. Henry Walker, James Walker, 
and Samuel Doyle have upon mature deliberation been convinced of their error and are willing 
to give themselves up to stand their trial according to law. They most earnestly solicit your 
friendship, and pray you would use your interest and endeavors in their behalf with the 
Council, in order to mitigate their fault, which they are, from all appearance, very sorry for, 
and have petitioned the Council for their pardon, and knowing there has been some correspond- 
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ence between you and my father, have desired me to write to you and state their inducement 
for killing the Indians, and my desire being great for the preservation of their lives, which T 
now earnestly crave, I will now give you their reasons for killing the two Indians, which are as 
follows: One of the two Indians they killed vaunted of his taking twenty-three scalps. One of 
the scalped persons being alive, is willing to give in on oath that he scalped a woman at the 
same time their father, John Walker, was killed and scalped, which was their inducement for 
killing them. 

The writer of this letter was a son of Capt. Thomas Robinson, who rebuilt Fort 
Muncy, and took such an active part in defending the frontier. And while it is 
believed a large number of the settlers quietly sympathized with the Walkers for 
what they did, they were forced to publicly denounce the killing in order to keep on 
good terms with the Indians. An Indian who publicly boasted of having taken 
“twenty-three scalps ” deserved killing, even if peace did exist. The woman he 
scalped, and who recovered, was the daughter of Claudius Boatman, and they both 
lived and died on Pine creek. It is not likely that she entertained much sympathy 
for the Indian on her own account—much less on the account of her mother, who was 
killed at the same time. 

The authorities, to show their good faith in this matter, promptly dispatched ‘‘ an 
express ”” to inform the Indians that they did not approve of the act. He found 
them greatly irritated, but owing to the influence of Cornplanter a war party was 
prevented from starting to take vengeance on the frontier settlers. 

On the 23d of September, 1790, William Wilson informed Governor Mifflin by 
letter from Northumberland that he had engaged Thomas Rue, Jr., to go in pursuit 
of the Walkers and Doyle, and to take such persons with him as he could confide in. 
He started for Pine creek, but a few days before his arrival sixteen persons residing 
on the creek, banded together to take the Walkers, but being informed of what was 
going on they disappeared. Rue went upon the ground secretly and soon found 
Doyle, whom he arrested and sent him to jail at Lancaster. Mr. Wilson said 
further that he expected to secure the Walkers, as he had several persons in pursuit 
of them. 

In another letter from the same place, dated September 29th, he informed the 
Governor that he had drawn on him “for fifty specie in favor of Hepburn and 
Cowden,” for assisting in the arrest of Doyle and taking him to Lancaster. The 
Walkers, he said, were still at large, and as the people sympathized wjth them, he 
had little hope of securing them. Some persons thought it would be better to have 
them ‘‘ outlawed,” as well as those who were secreting them, 

Strenuous efforts, however, continued to be made by the authorities to arrest the 
Walkers to appease the wrath of the Indians, and on the 16th of November a 
conference was held at Tioga Point, which Colonel Pickering attended as a commis- 
sioner in behalf of the State. Red Jacket and Cornplanter were present, and after 
a formal consultation, and the assurance on the part of Colonel Pickering that 
everything possible was being done to bring the offenders to justice, they expressed 
themselves as satisfied. 

A deputation had also been sent to Canandaigua by Council bearing a copy of 
the proclamation, and to apologize to the Indians for what had occurred, and assure 
them that the authorities disapproved of the crime. The deputation returned 
bearing a string of wampum from the chief counsellors and warriors of the Seneca 
tribe, which was a token of peace and amity. i 
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The Walkers, it seems, were secreted by their friends, and the officers failed to 
find them. As might have been expected in a community that had been so frequently 
assailed by the savages, who had mercilessly butchered their wives and children, 
burned their dwellings, and desolated their fields, there would be little disposition 
to deliver up those who had taken it upon themselves to be the avengers for such 
terrible outrages. The result was that the Commonwealth failed to secure the 
Walkers. 

Doyle was arrested, September 25, 1790, by Thomas Reese and Jacob Maclay, 
and delivered to the jailer of Lancaster county November 12th. He was indicted 
by the grand jury of Northumberland county, at Sunbury, for murder, tried, and 
acquitted, the jury declaring “ upon their oath and affirmation that the said Samuel 
Doyle is not guilty of the felony and murder whereof he stands indicted.” Thomas 
McKean, chief justice of the State, presided at the trial; William Bradford, attorney 
general, conducted the prosecution, but it does not appear who defended him. 

Doyle located at Bath, New York, soon after it was founded, and lived there 
until he died. It seems strange that he should take up his residence near the 
Seneca country, where the friends of the Indian he assisted in killing lived. The 
Walkers, who escaped, were lost sight of for some time. In 1798 one of them 
located in what is now Steuben county, New York, where he lived for several 
years. He occupied a log cabin and spent most of his time hunting, remaining in 
the woods several days at a time. What became of him and his brothers is unknown. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


LYCOMING COUNTY ORGANIZED. 


DISINTEGRATION OF THE ORIGINAL TownsHips—A New County PROPOSED— THE BEGINNING 
OF BITTERNESS—A STRONG APPEAL DENYED—THE GENESEE SPECULATIONS—THE WILL- 
IAMSON RoAD—A New County at Lasr—CHoosis6G A Name—BOUNDARIES, JUDICI- 
ARY, AND SEAT OF JUSTICE—ÖRIGINAL EXTENT OF THE CouNTY—FIRST OFFICERS 
AND FIRST COURT—SELECTION OF THE COUNTY SEAT. 


EACE having been restored, there was a rush of immigrants to occupy the fer- 

tile lands of the West Branch, and it was not long till the population was 
almost greater than in any other part of the county of Northumberland. And as many 
of the settlers had to travel forty and fifty miles, besides crossing the river and numer- 
ous large streams, to reach the county seat, the journey, in winter time especially, 
was not only tedious, but attended with great danger. No bridges spanned the 
river or any of its tributaries at that time. Courts had to be attended, and there 
was much other business at the county seat which demanded attention; deeds had 
to be filed for record and the settlement of estates looked after. All these things 
tended to increase the feeling among the people for greater convenience in the 
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transaction of business, aud gradually culminated in a movement for the erection 
of a new county. 

Residents in and around Sunbury looked upon a movement of this kind with 
alarm, for they realized that if it proved successful the county of Northumberland, 
however vast her territory, would be shorn of her most populous townships, and 
they would suffer in a pecuniary degree. The great bulk of population was in the 
valley of the West Branch, extending as far west as the present site of Lock 
Haven and Bald Eagle valley. It was indeed an attractive region, and it did not 
require much foresight to show that it was destined to still become more rich and 
populous. 

What could be done to stay this growing sentiment in favor of dismemberment? 
Muncy, Lycoming, Pine, Bald Eagle, and Washington were the only townships on 
the upper waters of the West Branch at thistime. Still the work of reduction in 
the size of townships was demanded by the increase of population. At February 
sessions, 1786, Loyalsock township was formed from that portion of Muney town- 
ship lying between Loyalsock and Lycoming creeks. This was the beginning of 
the work of disintegration of the great and original township of Muncy, and it was 
continued at intervals down till within recent years. Loyalsock, though not so large 
as many others, finally contributed the ground on which the city of Williamsport 
was founded. 

With the erection of the foregoing township it might be supposed that the work 
would be suspended for atime. But not so. A feeling of unrest pervaded the 
settlements, and a carving up of more territory was demanded for the better accom- 
modation of the pgople in the administration of local laws. Accordingly at May 
sessions, 1786, three more townships were formed on the south side of the river and 
named, respectively, Nippenose, Bald Eagle, and Upper Bald Eagle. These town- 
ships, like the others erected about the same time, have all been subjected to a 
great curtailment of their territory, and one of the Bald Eagles has been absorbed 
or wiped out. 


A NEW COUNTY PROPOSED. 


Still the feeling of uneasiness was not allayed. A movement for the erection 
of a new county, to embrace that portion of Northumberland county lying west of 
Muncy Hills, was commenced in 1786, and pushed with great vigor for fully nine 
years before success crowned the efforts of the projectors. It met with violent opposi- 
tion from the beginning, because the people of Sunbury, Northumberland, and that 
portion of the territory now embraced by Union county feared that the loss of such 
a valuable section would bea serious detriment to them. An examination of the 
proceedings of the Assembly from 1786 to 1795 gives a clear insight of the fierce 
struggle that was waged during the nine vears that elapsed. Owing to the meager- 
ness of the reports, however, much that would be exceedingly interesting now was 
not preserved. 

The first record we have of the beginning of the fight is an entry in the journal 
under date of September 25, 1786, which reads as follows: ‘‘An act for erecting 
the northern part of the county of Northumberland into a separate county was 
engrossed and brought in for the Speaker to sign.” A careful examination of the 
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minutes preceding this entry failed to disclose when and by whom the bill was intro- 
duced, and whether its consideration had elicited any discussion before its passage, 
for it must have passed, else it could not have been ‘‘engrossed and brought in for 
the Speaker to sign.’ But that such a bill had been under consideration is shown 
by a brief entry in the Journal September 12, 1786, that a “ petition from a number 
of inhabitants praying against a division of Northumberland county was received 
and filed.”” 

The next entry relating to the bill was made under date of November 16, 1786, 
and reads: 

A motion made by Mr. Dale, seconded hy Mr. Antes, and adopted, in the following words: 

WHEREAs, By an act passed the 25th of September last, entitled, * An act for erecting the 
northern part of the county of Northumberland into a separate county,” it appears by the 
second section of said act, that the line to be run from the mouth of Nescopeck to the line 
which divides the waters of the East Branch of the Susquehanna from those of the West 
Branch, is to he run to a point due west, which said line is an error in the engrossed act, and 
totally inadmissible, therefore 

Resolved, That Mr. Antes, Mr. Dale, and Mr. Brackenridge be a committee to bring in a 
bill to remedy the defect in the aforesaid act. 

The advocates of a new county, it seems, were determined and active, and if 
they failed in securing the first object of their wishes, they had another proposition 
to submit, as the following entry in the journal on the 22d of December, 1786, will 
show: 

A petition from a number of inhabitants of the county of Northumberland was read, stat- 
ing the many grievances they labor under, by reason of the courts of- justice in and for said 
county being held at Sunbury, and praying the petitions presented to the former House of 
Representatives for a removal of the seat of justice from the said town may be taken into con- 
sideration by this House. Ordered to lie on the table. 


The proposition by the inhabitants of the upper part of the valley, which now 
embraces Lycoming and Clinton counties, to remove the seat of justice from Sun- 
bury, in the event of a new county being refused, is what stirred up and intensified the 
opposition. The House, however, appears to have regarded the prayer of the petition- 
ers with favor, for an entry in the Journal on the same day informs us that “ the 
bill or supplement to the first act was read three time by paragraphs, and debated, 
and ordered to be engrossed.”? And on the 27th, we learn from the same authority, 
“the supplemental act erecting a new county” was ‘brought in and the Speaker 
directed to sign it.” 

As to its final disposition the records are silent, although we would infer from 
the language used, that the question was settled and the bill was about to become a 
law. That it failed at the last moment there is no doubt, but through what 
influences we are left in ignorance. Evidently the Speaker, although ‘‘ direeted,’’ 
did not “sign it;'? or if he did, the President of the Supreme Executive Council, 
who was virtually the Governor, and exercised dictatorial powers greater than those 
exercised by a Governor under the present Constitution, throttled it. Most likely 
the latter, as sufficiently powerful influences, through a combination of interests, 
landed or otherwise, were brought to bear from Snnbury to override this act of the 
Assembly. Those were the days when more corruption existed than at the present 
time, though we are in the habit these modern days of proudly pointing to the 
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fathers of the State and the Republic as shining exemplars of purity in politics and 
legislation. 

Although defeated at the moment when victory seemed sure, the friends of the 
movement for a new county or a new county seat were not dismayed, and did not 
give up the fight, for we learn by an entry in the Journal of February 27, 1787, that 
a “petition of 385 inhabitants of Northumberland county was filed, praying that the 
seat of justice may be removed from Sunbury to Northumberland.” 


THE BEGINNING OF BITTERNESS. 


This was a bitter pill for the Sunburyites, for they entertained an intense 
hatred of their rival across the river, and even at this day the mellowing influences 
of more than a century have failed to eradicate all feeling of antagonism. On the 
Ist of March following, the same authority informs us, “the petition was 
referred to Mr. Heister, Mr. Antes, and Mr. Dale to report.”? Samuel Dale and 
Frederick Antes were the Representatives of Northumberland county. 

On the 9th of March, 1787, a petition signed by 576 “inhabitants of North- 
umberland county, praying for the seat of justice to be removed from Sunbury,” 
was received and filed. The subsequent day a report on the petition signed by 385 
persons was read and laid on the table, but the minutes do not state its purport. 
On the 17th of March the report was called for, and the committee instructed 
to “bring in a bill removing the seat of justice from Sunbury.” There is nothing 
in the minutes to show what action the committee took, but it is obvious that noth- 
ing was done in answer to the prayer of the 885. It was, very likely, quietly 
allowed to slumber in a pigeon hole till adjournment. We hear nothing more 
of the movement until November 16, 1787, when the minutes inform us that 
““petitions were filed for dividing Northumberland county.” The number of 
signers is not given, probably because the “ prayer’’ had become on old one. 

The fight was renewed at the next session, for under date of March 6, 1788, there 
is an entry of a petition having been received, praying for a division of the county. 
And, as if to vary the monotony, six days later a petition ‘‘ against a division’’ was 
received, but its strength is not mentioned. 

On the subsequent day, the 13th, a petition containing the names of 682 persons 
‘residing west of Muncy Hills,” was presented. The petitioners prayed for the 
erection of a new county, ‘‘and that Loyalsock be the division line on the north side 
of the West Branch, and the White Deer mountains on the south side of said river.” 
The petition was referred to the “ committee appointed March 3d,’”’ which had the 
prayer of the 885 under consideration. 


A STRONG APPEAL DENIED. 


Nothing more is heard of the matter till the 20th of November, 1789, more than 
a year and a half, when the inhabitants, evidently tired of waiting, appealed to the 
Assembly in force, for the minutes tell us that on that day a “petition from 996 
inhabitants of Northumberland county, residing on the west side of the Susquehanna, 
was read, praying for a division of said county,’ and laid.on the table. This pon- 
derous array of names for that time must have embraced every settler west of Muncy 


Hills to Bald Eagle valley, and it would be interesting to have a copy of the docu- 
13 
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ment at this day, to see the names of the signers. But as a century has passed it 
has very likely long since perished. 

The journal shows that it was not ignored, for it was soon read the second time 
and referred to a committee to report. We are not informed who composed the 
committee, but they evidently felt that a petition containing the names of nearly 
1,000 citizens could not be lightly treated, and on the 20th of December, 1789, they 
submitted the following elaborate report: l 

That to your committee it appears the legislature should rather decide upon fixed and 
determinate principles, than upon a bare expression of the wishes of even many citizens ; for 
although, in matters of local concern, those immediately interested can best feel, and, feeling, 
can point out the particular inconveniences of their own situation, yet they may not always 
impartially consider or be deeply affected with the increased disadvantages to others resulting 
from their gratification. With the legislature it then rests to determine how far the particular 
cases may accord with the general interests and harmony of the whole. 

To your committee it appears that, in determining questions of this nature, regard should 
be had to the number and ability of the inhabitants, as well as to the extent of country and the 
particular situation with respect to rivers, chains of mountains, and other natural circumstances; 
that attention should also be paid to future probable divisions. 

In applying these principles to the present instance, your committee are of opinion that 
the population of Northumberland will not justify a division of that county, or enable the 
inhabitants to support double county charges; nor can its extent form a reasonable ground for 
division, when in connectiou with sufficiently numerous settlements. 

The situation of the country requested to be erected into a separate county is more conven- 
ient to the present seat of justice than many parts of other large counties, and the river 
Susquehanna forms the single obstruction in the way. 

If regard is had to the counties which may in future be erected, or to the inconveniences 
which would immediately attend the remaining part of Northumberland, this division will 
prove itself the more inexpedient, since the remaining part will constitute the most irregular 
figure, encompassing the new county on three of its sides, whilst the officers of justice must as 
a consequence be compelled in some instances to take circuits round it to avoid the release of 
their prisoners by carrying them through this county in a direct course. 

From the hest information your committee can obtain, when the population of Northumber- 
land shall authorize a division, it must be widely different from the one now desired. 

The committee will farther hazard an opinion, that many divisions and attentions of the 
lines of counties will be necessary, when, from a map of the State accurately defining the 
waters, ridges of hills and mountains, and the present lines of counties, the members of the 
legislature can, from due information, decide on their propriety; until then, divisions must 
ofteu be made injudiciously, and until then (unless pressing reasons operate to the contrary) 
the erecting of new counties should be deferred. 

Influenced by these general and special reasons, the committee submit the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the prayer of the petition from Northumberland county for a division of the 
same can not be complied with. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

This strong report against the appeal of the inhabitants of this portion of the 


valley for separation from the mother county had a depressing effect at the time; 
and to strengthen the opposition, the report was supplemented, August 24, 1789, by 
a “ petition from divers owners of land in the county of Luzerne [erected Septem- 
ber 25, 1786] remonstrating against an act for erecting the northern part of the 
county of Northumberland into a separate county.” 

Why the owners of land in Luzerne should object to the division of an adjoining 
county does not appear, but it was doubtless a part of the scheme of certain indi- 
viduals to bring all the opposition they could to bear against the movement. 
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The same day this petition was presented to the Assemby, one “ from John Van 
Campen, agent for the citizens of this State residing in the county of Northampton, 
owners of land in the county of Luzerne, was read remonstrating against the act to 
set apart the northern part of Northumberland county into a separate county.’’ 

From the tenor of this “remonstrance,” it can easily be inferred that a combina- 
tion of land interests was at the bottom of the opposition to the movement, but for 
what reasons we have no means of determining at this day. It is well known, how- 
ever, that land speculation was rife at that time, and Quaker residents of Philadel- 
phia and along the Delaware controlled large bodies of land on the upper waters 
of the Susquehanna and in Luzerne county. Prominent among them was Robert 
Morris, “the financier of the Revolution,’’ and others of high standing. Morris was 
the owner of thousands of acres in what is now Lycoming county, although they 
soon passed into other hands. It is possible that these great land speculators had 
personal or financial reasons for opposing the further dismemberment of Northum- 
berland county, and through their great influence were able to control the committee 
and the Assembly. 

The set-back the petitioners received by this report of the committee had a 
dampening effect on them, and they saw very clearly that such powerful influences 
were arrayed against them that it would be useless to renew the fight immediately. 
The matter therefore was allowed to rest for a few years, but the spirit of the 
inhabitants was not broken. They were determined to await a more favorable 
opportunity, when the fight for division would be renewed and prosecuted with 
greater vigor. 


THE GENESEE SPECULATIONS. 


About this time attention was drawn to the great land operations in the vicinity 
of Painted Post and the Genesee country. The richness of these lands, which 
belonged to the Seneca Indians, had been noted by close observers during the Sul- 
livan invasion, and since by commissioners to attend Indiau treaties. A few 
residents in the West Branch valley, impelled by a spirit of adventure, made their 
way through the wilderness and settled in the vicinity of Painted Post about 1788-89. 
Among them was Samuel Harris who was an early settler at the mouth of Loyal- 
sock. 

In November, 1788, the State of Massachusetts, in consideration of £300,000, 
conveyed to Oliver Phelps and Nathanial Gorham all its right and title to the 
Genesee lands. The purchasers immediately caused them to be surveyed and 
placed on the market. John L. Sexton, the historian of Tioga county, states that 
that portion of the Phelps and Gorham purchase was surveyed by Frederick Sexton, 
Augustus Porter, Thomas Davis, and Robert James, in the year 1789. While they 
were engaged in the survey they made their headquarters at the house or cabin of 
Samuel Harris. There were only two or three white settlers there at that time, 
Harris and his son William being of the number. The survey was completed, 
November 18, 1790, when by deed Phelps and Gorham conveyed 1,250,000 
acres to Robert Morris, of Philadelphia, and on the 11th of April, 1792, he 
(Morris) conveyed to Charles Williamson about 1,200,000 acres of this land, 
which has since been known as the Pultney estate. It was about the time 
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these immense land negotiations were pending that the movement to erect a 
new county out of the northern part of Northumberland was defeated. The ter- 
ritory of the latter county at that time extended to the line of the State of New 
York and bounded the great Morris estate. Whether these immense land specula- 
- tions had anything to do with defeating the new county is unknown, but in view of 
what followed, the reader can draw his own conclusions. 


THE WILLIAMSON ROAD. 


In the meatime Williamson had taken up his residence at Northumberland. He 
was really the secret. agent of Sir William Pultney, of Bath, England, and had 
determined to occupy the land. A company of about 500 emigrants had been 
formed in England to settle on the land as colonists. On being advised of their 
coming Williamson set about devising a plan to open a road through the wilderness 
over which to take the colonists. He applied to the legislature for assistance and a 
bill was passed appropriating £100. It was a small sum and grudgingly given. 
His road commenced at Loyalsock, ran through where Williamsport was afterwards 
built, up Lycoming creek to Trout run, thence over Laurel Hill to the Block House, 
and one to the point of destination. The draft is now preserved in the Land Office 
at Harrisburg. 

His plans being perfected, Williamson secured the services of two brothers, 
Robert and Benjamin Patterson, as scouts. They had done distinguished service as 
soldiers in the Revolutionary army, and especially in repulsing the invading Indians. 
on the West Branch, and within the present limits of what are now Lycoming, 
Clinton, and Tioga counties. The Patterson brothers then resided at Northumber- 
land. Their father, William Patterson, had distinguished himself in the French 
and Indian wars, and commanded the whites in the battle of Muncy Hills. At this 
time (1792) their father was dead, and their mother had married Marcus Hulings, 
who subsequently died and was buried at Painted Post. Mrs. Hulings was a Booue, 
a near relative of Daniel Boone, the celebrated frontiersman. 

Operations were commenced on the road in May or June, 1792. The colonists. 
accompanied Williamson and assisted in the work. The journey and work were 
arduous. It was the custom of Williamson to establish depots for supplies ou the 
route, by erecting log houses to protect the women and children, and to advance the 
road makers, axemen, ete., to prepare the way. He accordingly established one of 
his commissary stations at Williamsport, one at Trout Run, and one at Liberty, now 
known as the Block House, and others on the way as they progressed. The road 
was not fully completed until the summer of 1796. 

Williamson founded the city of Bath and became a prominent man. He was a 
Scotchman by birth and an officer in the British army. He took the oath of alle- 
giance in 1792. After transferring the vast estate to the Pultneys he set sail for 
the West Indies and was lost at sea. 

Robert and Benjamin Patterson located near Painted Post in 1797, and both died 
in that township. The road they assisted in building became a great thoroughfare. 
The Block House was built of round logs, and was about 20x40 feet in size. In 
front of it was erected a huge bake oven, where bread was baked for the colonists 
and road builders. 
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Samuel Harris, on account of his prominence among the early settlers near the 
mouth of Loyalsock, deserves more than a passing notice. He was a son of the first 
John Harris, born May 4, 1733, at Harris's Ferry. Shortly before the beginning of 
the Revolution he settled at Loyalsock and took an active part in the affairs of the 
new county of Northumberland. When he emigrated to Painted Post is not positively- 
known, but it must have been about 1788—possibly later—as the surveyors when 
engaged in surveying the Phelps and Gorham tract in 1789 made their headquarters 
at his house. He afterwards removed to Cayuga Lake, where he died. In the 
cemetery at Seneca Falls, on the shore of the lake, is a monument erected to his 
memory. 

A NEW COUNTY AT LAST. 


The movement for the erection of the new county was resumed in 1794, for we 
find this entry in the Journal of the House of Representatives under date of February 
15th of that year: “ Petition from a number of inhabitants of the county of North- 
umberland was read, praying that iu case a new county should be erected out of the 
same, the seat of justice within the same may be fixed on the west side of Lycoming 
creek, at the mouth thereof. Ordered to lie on the table.’’ i 

From the tenor of the petition it would seem that the question of a new county 
had already been under consideration before it was presented, but a diligent search 
of the meager records failed to show that it had. Probably reference was had to 
the old question of division, which the petitioners understood was to be revived. 

We hear nothing more of the matter until February 26, 1795, a few days over 
one year, when the following appears on the Senate Journal: a 

Mr. Hare, from the committee appointed to consider and report on the petitions praying 
for a division of Northumberland county, made report, and the same was read, as follows: 

The committee appointed to consider the petitions praying for a division of Northumber- 
land county, report: That as, from the great extent of Northumberland county, much 
inconvenience is suffered by many of the inhabitants of that county from their great distance 
from the present seat of justice, the committee are of opinion that the prayer of the peti- 
tions ought to be granted, and they therefore recommend the adoption of the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to bring ina bill for dividing Northumberland 
county in a manner that may appear most convenient to the inhabitants thereof, 

The committee consisted of the following Senators: William Hepburn, North- 
umberland, chairman; Robert Brown, Northampton; Johu Kean, Berks; Robert Hare, 
Philadelphia, and Zebulon Potts, Montgomery. Much of the credit for securing the 
favorable report and final passage of the bill belongs to Senator Hepburn. He was 
elected as a State Senator from Northumberland at a special election held January 
8, 1794, by sixty-four majority over Rosewell Wells, to fill a vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Senator William Montgomery. Hepburn held the office till April 20, 
1795, when he resigned and was succeeded by Samuel Dale. The members of the 
House this year (1795) were Flavel Roan, Hugh White, and Robert Martin. John 
Brady, son of Capt. John Brady, killed near Muncy April 11,1779, was sheriff, and the 
last officer of Northumberland who exercised authority over what is now the territory of 
Lycoming county. Senator Hepburn resided on a farm now embraced within the cor- 
porate limits of the city of Williamsport, and he naturally took a deep interest in the 
organization of the new county, the reasons for which will subsequently appear. 
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The committee having the matter in charge was not tardy. On the Tth of March, 
1795, according to the following record, the bill was reported, as appears from the 
following entry: “Mr. Kean, from the committee appointed for that purpose, 
reported a bill entitled ‘An act for erecting part of the county of Northumberland 
into a separate county,’ and the same was read the first time.”” 

On the 12th of March, only five days later, the bill was read the second time 
and considered by paragraphs, and on motion of Mr. Brown, seconded by Mr. Hep- 
burn, it was agreed that the new county should be named Jefferson. On the 14th 
of March the consideration of the bill was resumed, and the question of choosing 
commissioners to select a site for the public buildings coming up, the following 
gentlemen were proposed: John Andre Hanna, Cadwallader Evans, Robert Brown, 
Samuel Postlewaite. and William Elliott, or a majority of them. ` Later it was 
decided to leave the selection of commissioners to the Governor. 


CHOOSING A NAME, 


The question of selecting a name for the new county coming up again, a motion 
was made to strike out “Jefferson ** and insert “Lycoming,” but it was lost. Mr. 
Kean then moved that ‘‘ Susquehanna” be adopted, but that was lost also. Mr. 
Postlewaite then named ‘‘Muney,’’ but his motion was lost. After further debate 
a reconsideration of the motion to call the county ‘‘ Lycoming,” after the great 
stream which had for so many years formed the boundary line between Northum- 
berland and the disputed Indian lands, was proposed and carried. The title of the 
bill was then: agreed to and it was ordered to be transcribed for third reading. 

March 19th it was taken upon third reading, when, on motion of Mr. Canan, 
seconded by Mr. Whelen, Sec. 2 was amended by inserting next after the word 
“ Commonwealth,” the words “provided nevertheless, that the said county shall not 
be entitled to a separate representation until it shall be certified by the commission- 
ers of the said county to the sheriff thereof, that 1,150 taxable inhabitants at least 
reside within the bounds of the said county.” 

Further consideration of the bill was then postponed to Wednesday, March 25th, 
when on motion of Mr. Hepburn, it was taken up, passed, and referred to the 
House. 

It did not come up for consideration in the House till the sth of April, when it 
was referred back to the Senate with several amendments, and the addition of a sec- 
tion requiring the commissioners of the new county to “‘ take a faithful and accurate 
acconnt of all ihe taxable inhabitants and make return of the same under their 
hands and seals on or before February 1, 1796.” 

A committee of the Senate was appointed to confer with a committee of the 
Honse regarding the final disposition of the bill. The conference was held and it 
was agreed to that the new county should be attached to the IIId congressional dis- 
trict, which was composed of Northumberland and Dauphin counties; the senatorial 
district composed of Mifflin, Northumberland, and Luzerne counties, and have one 
member of the House and Northumberland two. All the points in dispute having 
been settled the conference committees reported that they had agreed, wherenpon 
it was signed by the Speakers of the respective houses, and on the 13th of April, 1795, 
they presented the bill to Gov. Thomas Mifflin, who immediately signed it. 
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Thus ended the great fight for the organization of Lycoming county, which 
commenced in 1786. It was long and bitter and feuds grew out of it which lasted 
for many years. 


BOUNDARIES, JUDICIARY, AND SEAT OF JUSTICE. 


The boundary line of the new county was thus described in the act: 


That all that part of Northumberland county lying northwestward of a line drawn from the 
Mifin county line on the summit of Nittany mountain; thence running along the top or high- 
est ridge of said mountain, to where White Deer Hole creek runs through the same; and from 
thence by a direct line crossing the West Branch of Susquebauna, at the mouth of Black Hole 
creek to the end of Muncy Hills; thence along the top of Muncy Hills and the Bald Mountain 
to the Luzerne county line, shall be, and the same is hereby erected into a separate county, to 
be henceforth called and known by the name of Lycoming county. 

Concerning the judiciary the act said: 


That the judges of the Supreme court and the president of the Third district, of which dis- 
trict the said county of Lycoming is hereby declared to be part, as well as the associate judges 
which shall be commissioned in and for the county of Lycoming shall have the powers, juris- 
dictions, and authorities within the same as are warranted to and exercised by the said judges 
in other counties of this Commonwealth. 


Concerning the selection of a site for the public buildings in the new county, this 
clause was inserted in the act: 


The Governor is authorized and he is hereby required to appoint five commissioners, 
which commissioners, or a majority of them, shall meet at the town of Northumberland on the 
first Monday in September next, and proceed to view aud determine upon the most eligible and 
proper situation for erecting the public buildings for the said county, and make their report 
into the office of the secretary of this Commonwealth on or before the first day of October next, 
which report so made shall be final, and shall fix and determine the spot for the seat of justice 
in and for the said county; for which service each of the said commissioners shall have and 
receive $3 per diem for every day they shall be employed in the said services, to be paid 
by warrants drawn by the county commissioners on the treasurer of Northumberland 
county. 


ORIGINAL EXTENT OF THE COUNTY. 


Lycoming county, as originally constituted, covered a vast territory. The line 
commenced on the summit of Nittany mountain and followed the top thereof to the 
point where White Deer Hole creek breaks throngh the same; then bore off in a 
northeastward direction to the mouth of Black Hole creek, south of the borough of 
Montgomery, where it crossed the river aud passed over the Muncy Hills to the 
Luzerne county line, which it followed for some distance and then bore in a north- 
westerly direction to the State line, leaving the territory claimed by Connecticut to 
the northeast, much of which now belongs to Bradford county. Returning to the 
place of beginning, it bore westward, crossing the head waters of the West Branch 
at Canoe Place (Cherry Tree) in what is now Indiana county; thence to the 
Allegheny river near the mouth of Red Bank creek, in Armstrong county; thence 
up the Allegheny to the mouth of Conewango creek, at Warren; thence up that 
stream to the State line, which it followed to the point of intersection with the line 
from the line from the east. 

From this magnificent domain the following counties have, in whole or in part, 
been formed: Armstrong, Bradford, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Indiana, Jefferson, 
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McKean, Potter, Sullivan, Tioga, Venango, and Warren. And since their formation 
* several sub-divisions have been made, such as Forest, Elk, and Cameron. To give 
the reader a better idea of the extent of the original territory, its area may be 
roughly estimated at about 12,000 square miles. And as Lycoming now only 
contains 1,213 square miles, it is clearly seen of what vast possessions she has been 
shorn in fifty-two years, a portion of Sullivan being the last slice taken from her in 
1847. Still she retains the proud position of being the second county in point of 
size in the State, Centre being the first, with 2,227 square miles. But Lycoming 
gave liberally of her territory to help create her. 


FIRST OFFICERS AND FIRST COTET. 


The county was now erected, but there were no officers to organize a local 
government and administer the laws. The Governor, therefore, on the 14th of 
April, 1795, the day after he had approved the bill, invested Samuel Wallis and 
John Kidd with authority to administer oath to any person or persons appointed or 
elected to office within the limits of the new county. The same day John Kidd was 
commissioned recorder of deeds, prothonotary, clerk of oyer and terminer, clerk of 
orphans’ court, clerk of quarter sessions, and register of wills. Mr. Kidd, who 
came from Sunbury, suddenly became a man of great importance in the new county. 
He was a Scotchman by birth, a gentleman of education, and wrote a beautiful 
round hand, which is still admired for its clearness and ease to read, in the original 
books of record. The following day, April 15, 1795, Governor Mifflin commissioned 
Samuel Wallis, William Hepburn, John Adium, and Dr. James Davidson, first, 
second, third, and fourth associate judges respectively, to organize the judicial 
machinery for the county. All were sworn into office by John Kidd except John 
Adium. There is no record of his qualification, but he evidently did qualify, for 
we find him acting with the court December 1, 1195. He soon afterwards removed 
to Havre de Grace, Maryland, and as Mr. Wallis died October 14, 1798, bnt two 
remained to administer the judicial business of the county for some time. 

They first met at the village of Jaysburg, west of the mouth of Lycoming, and 
organized by electing William Hepburn as president. He therefore became the 
first president judge of the county, but there is no record in existence to show the 
day this official transaction took place. Bat it is probable that the organization was 
effected between the 15th and 20th of April. 

The machinery of the county was now fairly started, but, owing to the meager- 
ness of the records and the disappearance of others, we get but a faint trace of what 
was done. The first official entry by John Kidd in the hook of deeds, ete., was the 
act of Assembly creating the county. What business the court did, if any, at the 
first meeting is unknown, but it probably was the entering of a decree to hold an 
election for county officers. As yet there were no county funds or treasurer, and 
until these were secured nothing could be done. 

It is uncertain where the judges first met to organize, probably at the house of 
Thomas Caldwell or Jacob Latcha. Neither is it known who owned the building 
used as a “temporary jail. That a building of hewed logs, 24x16 feet, was 
afterwards constructed, strongly lined with plank, and having barred windows, 
seems certain. It is said to have had two rooms, and very likely the prothonotary 
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opened his office in one of them. Who bnilt and owned it is not known, though it 
is not improbable that Latcha was the man. But that Samuel Jordan was the 
jailer, there is abundant and positive evidence. 


SELECTION OF THE COUNTY SEAT. 


After the appointment of the officers to organize the county, the Governor turned 
his attention to Sec. 7 of the act, authorizing him to appoint five commissioners to 
select a site for the county seat. The Governor evidently was apprised that there 
would be a sharp contest between three points for the honor of having the public 
buildings, and he looked around carefully to secure good men to perform that duty. 
On the 21st of April, 1795, eight days after the approval of the act, the executive 
minutes show that he made the following appointments: Jobn Hall, Philadelphia; 
Francis Nichols, Montgomery; Alexander Scott, Lancaster; John Edic, York, and 
William Elliott, Franklin. The act, it will be remembered, distinctly states that 
they “shall meet at Northumberland on the first Monday in September next and 
proceed to select the most eligible” site for the public buildings. This duty was 
required to be performed ‘‘on or before the Ist day of October.” They were then 
required to report the result of their work to the secretary of the Commonwealth, 
and the report was to be “final?” For this duty they were to be paid $3 per diem for 
every day so employed, by warrants drawn by the commissioners of Northumberland 
county on the treasurer thereof. 

That four of the five commissioners appointed met and performed the duty re- 
quired of them by the act, there is evidence on record to show, but the most diligent 
inquiry failed to develop the “report”” they submitted to the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth. That they had a difficult duty to perform there is no doubt, according 
to the traditions handed down. Dunnsburg, named after William Dunn, on the 
mainland above the Great Island, (now in Clinton county,) was an applicant for the 
county seat, and made a vigorous fight forit. The owner of the land in the embryo 
village went so far as to set aside a lot for the conrt house, which he proposed to 
donate for that purpose, and it is known to this day as the “court house lot.” The 
claim was made that as the location was further westward from the eastern bound- 
ary, and the location an excellent one, it would be better for the inhabitants, inas- 
much as the county extended so far westward. The idea did not seem to enter the 
heads of the Pine creek settlers at that time that the immense territory might soon 
be divided up into more counties. Their argument, therefore, was a strong one, and 
the proposed donation of a lot made it still stronger. 

In the meantime Jaysburg aspired to become the capital of the new county. It 
had been regularly laid out at that time and was the only place making any preten- 
sions to a village west of Muncy. Temporary quarters had already been secured for 
the county officers; Prothonotary and Register and Recorder Kidd had opened his 
office, administered oaths, and commenced the work of recording official records; the 
associate judges had met, organized, and taken the preliminary steps towards effect- 
ing a connty organization; a few lawyers had opened offices; a jail had been impro- 
vised, a jailer appointed, and a prisoner or two incarcerated. With all this already 
in their grasp, the Jaysburgers felt quite secure, and congratulated themselves that 
possession was equivalent to nine points of the law. For a time it looked as if the 
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name of the distinguished jurist and diplomat would be perpetuated in the county 
seat of Lycoming. But alas! the aspirations and hopes of men are often dissipated 
at the moment they regard success as certain. It was so in this ease. The prestige 
of the illustrious name of Jay availed nothing. The town lost the prize it consid- 
ered safe within its grasp, rapidly went into decline, passed out of existence, and 
there are few of the present generation who can tell where Jaysburg stood and 
flourished ninety-six years ago. > 

Ex-Senator Hepburn was deeply interested in having the county seat located on 
the east side of Lycoming creek. He was the owner of a fine tract of land called 
“ Deer Park,” lying on what would be the western border of the proposed county 
seat. Like many others of the time, he was infected with the spirit of land specu- 
lation. He had resigned the office of State Senator on the 20th of April, 1795, to 
formally accept the president judgeship, which had been conferred on him five days 
before. In the meantime Michael Ross appeared in the contest as an important and 
powerful factor. He was the owner of 285 acres of land lying in what is now the 
central part of Williamsport, and contemplated founding a town. And as it had 
already been laid out and a few buildings erected, he readily saw that a great impe- 
tus would be given it if it was made the county seat. Judge Hepburn shared his 
views and also realized that his estate would be greatly benefited by the selection. 

In the meantime the Jaysburgers were not idle. They claimed that their town 
was the most eligibly located—that it was on higher and dryer ground, and was, in 
every respect, better fitted for the county seat. The fight between the two factions 
grew more fierce and acrimonious from day to day. The Jaysburg faction asserted 
that much of theland embraced in the proposed new town was swampy and subject 
to inundation. They went so far as to despatch a messenger to Northumberland to 
obtain an affidavit from a man who it was reported had at one time brought a 
barrel of whiskey to Williamsport in a canoe, and “tied up”” at a point on what is 
now East Third and State streets, or the old Eberman corner. At that time an arm 
or ‘‘ gut” of the river extended through there. The affidavit was obtained, and 
when the messenger returned he stopped at the “ Russell Inn,’’ which stood on the 
northeast corner of East Third and Mulberry streets. The report that he had 
returned with the proof to the Commissioners on site, that floods extended as far up 
as Market square, struck terror into the Hepburn-Ross party, and they immediately 
set about devising some plan to circumvent the evidence. They realized that if such 
proof was laid before the commissioners it would probably result in the triumph of 
their hated rival, Jaysburg. Accordingly, the Hepburn-Ross party that night visited 
the messenger, got him intoxicated, stole the saddle bags in which he carried the 
damaging affidavit, cut them open, and destroyed or concealed the paper. At least 
that is the supposition, for it is alleged that the saddle bags, cut open, were found 
the next morning! 

Things had now come to a desperate pass. The State commissioners were 
becoming wearied over the strife going on between the rival factions, and there was 
danger that they might select Dunnsburg, where lots for the public buildings had 
been offered. That settled it, and from their report to the secretary of the Common- 
wealth there was no appeal—in the language of the act, it was “ final.” Judge Hep- 
burn, although he owned land, was without money. He was ambitious and thirsted 
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for political honors. Michael Ross, the founder, cared little about politics, but was 
anxious to sell lots and acquire money. Hepburn, who was a man of influence at 
that time, succeeded in persuading Ross that if he would tender the commissioners 
lots for the public buildings, they would be induced to select Williamsport. Ross, 
thinking that it would enhance the value of his property, acted upon the suggestion 
and made a tender of four lots—two for the court house and two for the jail— 
which the commissioners accepted and the contest was brought to a close. At this 
sudden termination of the fight the indignation of the Jaysburg party was great, 
but they were helpless. They, however, held on to the public offices so long, as will 
be shown hereafter, that the Governor was on the point of peremptorily ordering 
Prothonotary Kidd to remove his office to the point designated as the county seat. 

It is difficult, on account of the lack of official records, to get at all the facts 
regarding that memorable contest. It is believed that Michael Ross, in considera- 
tion of the proffered influence of Judge Hepburn to manipulate the commissioners, 
placed himself under obligations to that gentleman which ever afterwards kept him 
in straitened circumstances, notwithstanding the increased demand for the sale of 
lots. This view of the case has never been stated in print before, but it has long 
been privately entertained by men of research and intelligenee. At this lapse of 
time, nearly a century, what is believed to be true history, may be stated. The 
contest was so hotly waged, and the principals became so embittered at each other, 
that fully two generations passed before all feeling of hostility between the descend- 
ants of the respective parties was effaced. j 

That the commissioners who selected the place for the county seat made a report 
to the secretary of the Commonwealth, in accordance with the terms of the act, there 
is no doubt, but it can not be found at this day. It may have been a short report 
merely setting forth the result of their official action; or it may have entered into 
details recounting the difficulties which beset them before arriving at a conclusion. 

An examination of the minute book of the commissioners of Northumberland 
county for 1795 shows that four out of the five commissioners appointed by the 
Governor served and were paid. The entries are quaint and read as follows: 
“September 28, 1795, paid John Hall, one of the commissioners for fixing the 
county town of Lycoming, £25 17s 6d; September 28, 1795, paid William Elliott 
on the same business, £22 10s.” As Mr. Hall came from Philadelphiashe was 
entitled to more pay and mileage than Mr. Elliott, who was from Franklin county. 
That explains the difference in the pay of the two. 

The next entry we find under date of October 21, 1795, as follows: ** Francis 
Nichols, one of the commissioners for fixing the county of Lycoming, £24 15s.” 
The last of the four did not apply for some time for his pay. Under date of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1796, is this entry: “ John Edie, for fixing the seat of justice of Lycoming 
county, $45,” There is nothing on the minute book to show that from 1795 on, 
Alexander Scott, the fifth commissioner, ever received any pay, consequently we are 
forced to the conclusion that he did not serve, and the work therefore was done by 
the other four members of the commission. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
CIVIL ADMINISTRATION. 


ELECTION OF A SHERIFF AND COMMISSIONERS FOR THE NEW COUNTY— TREASURER APPOINTED 
—TOTAL NUMBER OF TAXABLES IN THE SEVEN ORIGINAL TOWNSHIPS—ASSESSORS AND 
JUSTICHS—ELECTION DISTRICTS— PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMISSIONERS—COLLECTORS OF 
Taxes— Division OF TownsHips—TROUBLE WITH SuURVEYORS—CORRESPONDENCE ABOUT 
THE COUNTY SEAT. 


LTHOUGH officers for the administration of justice had been appointed, there 
were none to enforce the decrees of the court, or appoint assessors and col- 
lectors of revenue. It became necessary, therefore, to prepare for the election of a 
sheriff and commissioners at the State election to be held the ensuing October. 
Just how the candidates were placed in nomination there are no records to show. 
Probably they were selected by a caucus, and no opposition ticket was placed in the 
field. The people, after their long struggle to secure the new county, were too 
much, elated over their victory to think of dividing themselves into two parties to 
contend for the county offices. Political strife did not become an element in local. 
affairs until many years afterwards. All we know regarding the first election is that 
Samuel Stewart was chosen sheriff, and John Hanna, James Crawford, and Thomas 
Forster, commissioners, at an election held October 16, 1795. Stewart resided in 
Nippenose township, Hanna and Crawford were from Pine and Bald Eagle, 
respectively, and Forster from Lycoming, in the vicinity of Jersey Shore. 

It is recorded, October 28, 1795, that Samual Stewart filed his bond in the sum 
of ‘‘ £2,000 for the faithful performance of his duty,” with the following sureties: 
Charles Stewart, Robert Crawford, and Brattan Caldwell. He took the oath of 
office before Judge Hepburn and Samuel Wallis at Jaysburg, and immediately 
entered ‘on the duties of his office. His commission was signed by Alexander James 
Dallas, secretary of the Commonwealth. 

The commissioners, it seems, were in no hurry to assume the duties of their 
office. On the Ist of December, 1795, the following entry in the plain, round hand 
of Prothonotary John Kidd, was made on the first page of their minute book, and 
as it is the first official entry of this body pertaining to the administration of 
county affairs, it is quoted herewith in full: 

The commissioners, to wit: Thomas Forsterr John Hanna, and James Crawford, met the 
first day of December, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-five, 
in open court of general quarter sessions of the peace and common pleas for the county of 
Lycoming, and took the oaths of office to be taken by commissioners, before the Hon. William 
Hepburn, John Adlum, and James Davidson, Esquires, judges of the said courts, which oath 


subscribed by the commissioners remains filed in the office of the prothonotary of the county 
aforesaid. 


Nothing more appears to have been done at this meeting, except the official 
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organization of the board. December 15th, the second entry informs us that the 
commissioners met “and by their warrant under their hands and seals appointed 
John Kidd to be treasurer of the taxes, ete., for the county aforesaid.” All the 
offices necessary for the new county were now filled, except coroner. It may be 
remarked as a singular circumstance, that John Kidd was invested with more 
authority than usually falls to the lot of a single individual about a court house. 
He was prothonotary, clerk of the court of oyer and terminer, orphans’ court, quarter 
sessions, register and recorder of wills, deeds, and mortgages, treasurer of the 
county, and elerk to the board of commissioners. The appointment of a treasurer 
was all the commissioners did at this meeting. But as there were no funds in the 
treasury, it became necessary to take early steps to procure revenue to carry on 
the local government. A treasurer without money was a useless officer. Salaries 
must be paid and the running expenses of the court provided for. 

At the third meeting of the board, which took place on the 21st of December, 
1795, important business was transacted. The commissioners “issued their warants 
for taking the enumeration of the taxable inhabitants of the county, returnable at 
Jaysburg the first Tuesday in January next.’? This was in accordance with the 
tenth section of the act creating the county; and a return to the legislature was 
required “on or before the Ist of February, 1796.” The following return- 
ing officers were appointed, to whom the warrants were directed: 
Muncy township, James McKelvey; Loyalsock, Samuel Harris; Lycom- 
ing, William Boyd; Nippenose, George Quigley; Washington, Andrew 
Culbertson; Lower Bald Eagle, James Burchfield; Pine Creek, Hugh Andrews. 
These were the seven original townships into which the vast territory of Lycoming 
was divided. The settled territory commenced at Muncy, took in a portion of 
White Deer and Nippenose valleys, extended up the river to Bald Eagle valley, 
beyond which was an unknown wilderness. A few settlements had also been made 
on Loyalsuck, Lycoming, and Pine creeks, a few miles above their mouths. 

The next meeting of the board was held January 5, 1796, at Jaysburg, when 
returns from the enumerators were received. This was the first enumeration of the 
taxable inhabitants of Lycoming, and the total number in the seven original town- 
ships may be recapitulated as follows: 


A o O Na cusses sia eee oan 378 
Latas 8 E onc ca tisles cst calorie aes oc ener omer 100 
Eycomin e CO sI te eee eu ne ee 309 
Pash in ot onary ee eee eT eee tre eee rE 106 
Pine Creek a eer T 189 
O COSC aa MMe O AE 96 
ower Baldy ee 158 

Morla bles Ta are I esse 1,386 


An average of three inhabitants to each taxable— which is undoubtedly a fair 
estimate—would give a population of 4,158 in Lycoming county at that time. The 
census of 1890 shows a population of 70,579, or an inerease of over 66,000 in 
ninety-four years. But it must be borne in mind that the immense territory which 
comprised the county when it was first erected has since aided in forming over a 
dozen populous counties, and the aggregate population now considerably exceeds 
half a million! 
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ASSESSORS AND JUSTICES. 


The reports of the enumerators were made early in January, except that of 
Muncy, which was not received till February Ist. No returns of property being 
made from any of the townships, however, the commissioners “issued their precepts 
for that purpose returnable at Jaysburg the Ist day of February,” under date of 
January 6, 1796. To show who the assessors were that made the first return of 
property their names are taken from the official minutes: 

Muncy Township.—Benjamin Warner, assessor, elected by the township. Henry Shoe- 
maker, John Batton, assistant assessors, appointed by the commissioners in default of election by 


the township. r 

Loyalsock.—Samuel Harris, appointed by the commissioners in default of election. Samuel 
Grier, William Benjamin, assistants. 

Lycoming.—Brattan Caldwell, elected by the township. Joseph Mahaffey, James Douglas, 
assistants, elected by the township. Mahaffey refused to serve and the commissioners appointed 
Isaac Smith in his place. 

Pine Creek.—Robert Shaw, elected by the township. John Chatham, David Hanna, assist- 
ants, elected by the township. 

Lower Bald Eagle.—James Burchfield, appointed by the commissioners in default of an 
election by the township. John Donnel, assistant. 

Nippenose.—Robert Love, elected by the township. Samuel Montgomery, James Patterson; 
assistants, appointed by commissioners in default of election by the township. 

Washington.—Marcus Hulings, appointed by commissioners in default of election by the 
township. John Eson, John Lawson, assistants, appointed also. 

Soon after the county was organized the following justices of the peace were 
commissioned and districts assigned them: 

1. William Carter, April 4, 1796. District—Lycoming, Loyalsock, and Pine 
Creek. 

2. Richard Salmon, February 13, 1797. Distrie—Lycoming, Loyalsock, and 
Pine Creek. 

3. Frederick Richards, June 16, 1796. District—Bald Eagle and Nippenose. 

4. William Wilson, January 25, 1796. Distriet—Loyalsock, Lycoming, and 
Pine Creek. 

5. John Hanna, March 15, 1797. Distriet—Pine, Lycoming, and Loyalsock. 

On the 27th of February, 1796, the commissioners having arranged the quota of 
tax for each township, issued their warrants to the assessors as follows: Lycoming 
township, £234 5s, Brattan Caldwell; Muncy, £209, Benjamin Warner; Washing- 
ton, £41, Marcus Hulings; Loyalsock, £60, Samuel Harris; Lower Bald Eagle, £102, 
James Burchfield; Nippenose, £54, Robert Love; Pine Creek, £64, Robert Shaw. 

That the reader may be apprised of the cost of making the first assessment of 
the county, an extract from the record is made. By comparing it with what it costs 
to make the assessment of to-day, our advancement in material wealth is more clearly 
seen and understood. The commissioners met at Jaysburg April 1, 1796, “‘to make 
and confirm the duplicates to the collectors of each township according to the tenor 
of their warrants to the assessors.’ On the 4th they issued orders for the payment 
of the assessors and their assistants as follows: 

Nippenose.—Robert Love, $17; assistants, James Patterson, 54; Samuel Mont- 
gomery, $4. 

Lycoming.—Brattan Caldwell, $21.25; assistants, Isaac Smith, $8; James 
Douglas, $8. 
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Pine Creek.—Robert Shaw, $26; assistants, John Chatham, $6; David 
Hanna, $6. = 

Loyalsock.—Samuel Harris, $16; assistants, Samuel Grier, $2; William Benja- 
min, $2. 

Washington.—Marcus Huling, $19; assistants, John Eson, $5.50; John Lawson, 
$4.50. 

Muncy.—Benjamin Warner, $27; assistants, John Battin, $8; Henry Shoe- 
maker, SS. 

Lower Bald Eagle.—James Burchfield, $14; assistants, John Donel, $5; Jesse 
Hunt, $5. 

Total cost of making the first assessment, $216.25. On the-9th the commission- 
ers issued an order to William Culbertson for ‘‘ £6 5s for his services as a clerk.” 

The next meeting of the board was held March 9, 1796, at Jaysburg, when ‘‘the 
commissioners issued their warrants to the collectors of the different townships as 


follows:” 


Lover Tan ala, ems Od ad. Peren ross cosa £102 
ashincton Marcus Huling, collector ae ee ee 41 
or Henry Buckicollectori occ cocecsod onan oe bebo roro oooO sos no 209 
opal sockmalesandenr Smith Elgin a.oococenaranocsoposssoson coso 60 
Nes malls, Collector: 5t 
Bime Creektkohert Hamilton, Colle Clot mene re 64 
Comins Mathe ilson, collection tart OS 234 ds. 
Total ceca eos osa car ooo E E E E AAN ORO coco apor L764 ds. 


Some time during 1796 the court authorized the erection of a new township out 
of Lycoming and it was named Mifflin, in honor of the Governor. The dividing 
line was Pine run, and the territory extended to Pine creek. 

It does not appear that the commissioners collected pay for their services for the 
fractional part of 1795, which was only one month, but for 1796, the first full year, 
they awarded themselves the following sums: Thomas Forster, £60; John Hanna, 
£55 3s 9d; James Crawford, £65. On the 22d of February, 1797, au order for £12 
was drawn on the treasurer in favor of Joseph Foulke, in payment of his services 
as clerk to that date. 


ELECTION DISTRICTS. 


March 21, 1797, the Assembly passed a law dividing Lycoming county into five 
election districts, to wit: 


The township of Loyalsock and that part of Lycoming township lying east of Pine run, and 
also that part of Washington township lying north of the Bald Eagle mountain, being the First 
election district, the freemen residing therein shall hold their general elections at the court 
house; the township of Muncy and that part of the township of Washington lying south of the 
Bald Eagle mountain, heing the Second election district, the freemen residing therein shall 
hold their general elections at the house now occupied by Henry Shoemaker, Jr., in the town- 
ship of Muncy aforesaid; and that part of the township of Lycoming beiug west of Pine run, 
and that part of Pine Creek township east of Chatham’s run, and the township of Nippenose, 
being the Third election district, the freemen residing therein shall hold their general elections 
at the house now occupied by Thomas Ramsey, at Pine creek; and that part of the township of 
Pine creek west of Chatham’s run, being the Fourth election district, the freemen residing 
therein shall hold their general elections at the house now occupied by Hugh Andrew, in 
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Dunnsburgh; the township of Bald Eagle, being the Fifth election district, the freemen 
residing therein shall hold their general elections at the house now occupied by Frederick 
Richards in said township. : 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 


That the commissioners still kept their office at Jaysburg, notwithstanding 
Williamsport had been selected as the county seat in the summer of 1795, is shown 
by an entry in the minute book for April 9, 1797, which reads: ‘‘ The commissioners 
agree with John Carothers to pay him £3 rent for the room formerly occupied 
by the commissioners, exclusive of fire wood and candles, for one year.” 

At a meeting held May 17, 1797, the commissioners issued their warrants to the 
collectors of the different townships, and asthe amount of each duplicate, when con- 
trasted with that of the preceding year, is interesting to show the progress made 
in the short time of our existence as a county, they are transcribed from the official 
record as follows: 

Muney Township.—Thomas McCarty, collector; residents, £175 5s 6d, unseated 
lands, £25 7s 11d, single men, £23 12s. 6d. Total, £224 5s, 11d. 

Loyalsock. —James Tothill, collector; residents, £74 Os 8d, unseated lands, £60 
Os 6d, single men, £8 Ss 9d. Total, £142 9s 11d. 

Washington.—Cornelius Vanfleet, collector; residents, £64 14s 11d, unseated 
lands, £24 16s 6d, single men, £5 12s 6d. Total, £95 3s 11d. 

Lycoming.—John Martin, collector; residents, £83 13s 11d, unseated lands, 
£17 Is 10d, inmates (?), £2 7s 6d, single men, £10 2s 6d. Total, £113 5s 9d. 

Mifflin.—James Stevenson, collector; residents, £81 16s 6d, unseated lands, 
£204 9s 7d, single men, £11 5s. Total, £297 11s 1d. 

Nippenose.—Robert Crawford, collector; residents, £57 16s 9d, unseated lands, 
£58 11s 9d, single men, £10 13s 9d. Total, £127 2s 3d. 

Pine Creek.—John Jackson, collector; residents, £92 6s 11d, unseated lands, 
£41 17s 7d, single men, £15 3s 9d. Total, £149 Ss 3d. 

Lower Bald Eagle.—Matthew Alison, collector; residents, £137 lds 6d, un- 
seated lands, £118 ds ld, single meu, £7 6s 3d. Total, £263 6s 10d. Grand, 
total, £1,412 13s 11d. 

At this meeting the commissioners ‘‘ wrote and signed six circular letters to the 
respective deputy surveyors of the district, requiring them to make accurate returns 
of all the land by them surveyed on warrants, etc., agreeable to the act of Assem- 
bly,?? on or before a certain time, which is not specified in the order. The survey- 
ors were as follows: William P. Brady, William Ellis, Henry Donnel, John Canan, 
James Hunter, and John Brodhead. 

That the jail was still kept at Jaysburg is shown by an order on the treasurer, 
September 12, 1797, in favor of “Samuel Jordan, keeper of the temporary jail, for 
£4 13s 9d, on account of iron, etc.”? Immediately following this entry is another 
stating that the commissioners had issued an order ‘‘in favor of Samuel Stewart, 
sheriff, for £26 2s 11d as rent for the jail, etc.’” Butas the time covered by the 
order is not stated, we have no means of knowing whether it was for a year or less. 
Possibly it was for the year ending about that time. 

Muncy township was divided by order of the court this year and the new town- 
ship named Muncy Creek. The division was rendered necessary on account of the 


a! 
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extensive territory embraced by the original township and the increase of popula- 
tion. The county was now divided into nine townships. 

At a meeting held December 4, 1797, the name of William Wilson appears for 
the first time on the minutes as a commissioner. He took the place of Thomas 
Forster, who was the first member of the original board to retire. The time of 
meeting was the “first Monday in December,” which, we are informed by a minute, 
was “according to law.’’ A return was received from “William Ellis of all lands 
surveyed and returned within his district, with his account for $74.88, for 1,872 
tracts of land.” William P. Brady sent in his return of lands surveyed through 
John Kidd, but the number of tracts and the cost of survey are not given. Henry 
Donnel also made his return, but no particulars are mentioned. This appears to 
have been all the business done at this meeting which was deemed worthy of record, 
for the next entry, under date of December 25th, informs us that the board met at 
Jaysburg “according to law,” but no business appears to have been transacted. 
Thus closed the year 1797. 

They did not remain away very long from the temporary county seat, for under 
date of January 2, 1798, we find them in session again. At this meeting “no 
returns of property ” were made from any of the townships, whereupon the commis- 
sioners issued their precepts for that purpose returnable at Jaysburg the 2d of 
February, 1798, to the following assessors: Muncy Creek, Judah Foulke; Muncy, 
Benjamin Warner; Loyalsock, Samuel Harris; Washington, Marcus Hulings; 
Lycoming, Brattan Caldwell; Mifflin, James Stevenson; Nippenose, Robert Love; 
Pine Creek, Robert Shaw; Lower Bald Eagle, John Black. 

The first election contest in the county of which we have any record took place 
this year, for a minute informs us that on January 5th the “commissioners issued 
schedules or copies of the taxable inhabitants within each election district in the 
county of Lycoming to the House of Representatives, by order of the select com- 
mittee for trial of the contested election.” What the contest was about we are unin- 
formed. ; 

At this meeting the commissioners issued their ‘‘ warrants of sale to the sheriff of 
thecounty,” returnable at Jaysburg the 2d of February next, against the collectors of 
taxes for 1796. As the delinquencies of these collectors—the first of the county— 
forms a curious incident in the early history of our organization, they are given in 
full to show that trouble with tax gatherers commenced in the beginning and has 
continued down to the present day. The transcript from the record is as follows: 


£ 5 d. 

DIEBE Eee ee 234 5 0 

Matthew Wilson Sheriil Teaser ee 18 6 
Commissioners eae esse ee ea 15 0 

235 18 6 

DO EN 54 0 0 

Robert Love Sheriff Ls ae il 3 8 
Commissioners a aara lesa 15 0 

55 18 8 

NO Fel sae een ARE RAR tu UNAS A 102 0 0 

James Boyd | A o erase ee ern 1 10 9 
Comneno aa er ee nee ec 15 0 


14 
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£ 8 d. 

O 41 0 

Marcus Huling A een nenne co poa reoubo paso 14 5 
COMO a ela 15 0 

42 9 5 

DD eae we lacc apc e ae eos IS esse 64 0 0 

Robert Hamilton Shen oia PO a ToS i ron eens ao chaise 1 3 9 
Commissioners a e ee ae E EEEE s/c e eee 15 0 

65 18 9 


According to the record the commissioners met January 29, 1798, at Jaysburg, 
‘for the purpose of receiving the returns of property of the townships of the 
county.’ That they remained in session several days is evident, for on the 2d of 
February we find an entry to the effect that on this day they “issued an order on 
the treasurer in favor of Samuel Jordan, keeper of the temporary jail, from the 12th 
of September, 1797, tothis date, for $15.40. This order was followed by another 
dated February 23, 1798, directing Samuel Jordan to be paid £3 5s, omitted in his 
last bill of jail fees.’’ 

There is no record to show what the outcome was with the delinquent collectors. 
It also appears they had some trouble with their deputy surveyors, for an entry 
dated February 22d informs us that on that day an order was issued ‘‘ on the treas- 
urer in favor of Martin Wilson for £11 for services rendered by going to Hunting- 
don for the returns of unseated lands, etc., from John Canan and James Hunter.’’ 
The following day this important resolution is entered on the minute book: 

\VHEREAS, We, the commissioners of Lycoming county have required John Brodhead, 
Esq., a deputy surveyor of this county, to make return to us according to the act of Assembly 
entitled “ An act to regulate the mode of assessing and collecting county rates and levies,” 
passed the 17th day of April, 1795, of all the lands surveyed in his district, and the said John 
Brodhead hath neglected and refused to make return accordingly to us, we do therefere fine the 
said John Brodhead in the sum of $100 for his neglect aud refusal aforesaid, accordiug to the 
form, force, and effect of the act of Assembly aforesaid. And we the commissioners, direct 
John Kidd, treasurer of the county aforesaid, to sue for and recover the same according to law. 

Jaysburg, March 1, 1798. 

Immediately following the above is another resolution, couched in the same lan- 
guage and referring to John Canan, one of the deputy surveyors, declaring him 
guilty of the same neglect as Brodhead, and directing the county treasurer to bring 
suit against him for $100. 

This action of the commissioners seems to have had a stimulating effect on tax 
collectors, at least, for numerous entries soon after appear to their credit, indicating 
uuusual activity on their part. But nothing appears to show what luck Treasurer 
Kidd had in collecting the fines imposed on the deputy surveyors. 

On the 24th of April, 1798, the commissioners paid John Carothers $18.66 
“for one year’s rent of a room, fire, candles, a writing desk, ete.’ The assessors 
were also paid for their services in making the last assessment. Sheriff Samuel 
Stewart received an order, June 13, 1798, for ‘‘ $50 for rent of a house occupied as 
a jail, and $16 for repairs of said house.” July 2d, Joseph Foulke was paid £72 11s 
““ for services clerking to the board from the 24th of February, 1797, to this date.” 
No further entries of any importance appear till November 28th, when an order was 
issued directing the treasurer to pay William Ellis, deputy surveyor, $74.88 for 
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making a return of 1,872 tracts of unseated land in his district. In this connection 
it may be noted as a curious fact, that the commissioners’ minute book was written 
up by John Kidd, prothonotary, ete., and that he drew the orders on himself, as treas- 
urer, for the payment of all bills relating to the administration of civil affairs. All 
the entries are in his plain, bold, round hand, which admits of no doubt as to 
identity. 

The first entry we find relating to the expense of boarding prisoners appears 
under date of December 5, 1798. It reads: 

Issued an order on the treasurer in favor of Samuel Jordan, jailer, for $39.15 as follows: 
For Ale. S. Hamilton, from the 1st of April to 20 August, at 25 cents per day, $29.30; for Israel 
Sauders, 15 days, $3.75; Jonathan Baily, 16 days, $4; Henry Dougherty, 10 days, $2.50, making 
in the whole $39.15. 

For what offences they were inearcerated it is impossible to say, as the quarter 
sessions record for that period can not be found. The only clue we have to any crim- 
inal business in the court for the year 1798 is an entry on the minute book for De- 
cember 10th of that year, directing that an order be drawn on the treasurer “in 
favor of Jonathan Walker, Esq., attorney general, for £78 12s 6d, as fees for ignored 
bills, ete., from February sessions, 1796, until December sessions, 1798, inclusive.’’ 
It is not unreasonable to suppose, therefore, that these parties were the first con- 
vieted and imprisoned for any length of time, although it is believed that the “tem- 
porary jail” was used before this for confining refractory individuals; but it may 
have been more in the form of a police lockup. 

The commissioners, finding that no returns of property from any of the town- 
ships had been made, ‘‘issued their precept for that purpose returnable at Jays- 
burg the first Tuesday of January, 1799,’ and directed it to the assessors. Wayne 
having been erected as a township this year, there were now ten in the county to be 
looked after by the board. Sebastian Shade was the assessor elected for this town- 
ship, with George Quiggle and James Stone as assistants. Wayne was taken 
from the upper end of Nippenose and named after “Mad Anthony.” 

The last official act of the commissioners for 1798 was the re-appointment 
(December 25th,) of John Kidd as “treasurer of taxes, etc., for the county of 
Lycoming.” He gave bond in £2,000, with William Ellis as surety. The 
board then adjourned to meet at their office in Jaysburg the first Tuesday of Jan- 
uary, 1799. 

When they met to close out the last year of the eighteenth century, their first 
aet, under date of January 3d, was to issue orders to pay themselves for past serv- 
ices, as follows: William Wilson, for 1797, £55; William Wilson, for 1798, £80; 
James Crawford, for 1798, £80; Henry Donnel, for 1798, £52. 

In those days the commissioners were not extravagant in the use of stationery, 
if we may judge from the amount of orders drawn. On the 18th of January an 
order was drawn in favor “of John Calvert for 50 cents for an inkpot, for the use 
of the commissioners,” and one in favor “of Thomas Caldwell for 8s for four 
quires of writing paper, for county use.” Mr. Caldwell was the third storekeeper 
in Jaysburg, having succeeded James Grier, who was the second. February 19th 
they paid Joseph Foulke £47 9s 9d by an order on the treasurer, “on account of 
elerking to the board.’ The same day “Samuel Stewart, late sheriff,” was paid 
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$290.26 for “ ignored bills, prosecutions, acquittals, persons poor, ete.” Immedi- 
ately following this entry is another in favor of the “late sheriff’’ for $15.50, for 
“ miscellaneous public expenditures. ’’ 

John Cummings was now sheriff, having succeeded Samuel Stewart by election 
in October, 1798, and on the 3d of May he was granted an order ‘for $50 in full 
for one year’s rent of a house as a jail.” Whether this jail was the old one located 
in Jaysburg, or a new one in Williamsport, the record does not inform us, but the 
inference is that it was for the same building occupied for that purpose for several 
years in Jaysburg, for on May 4, 1799, there is a minute stating “that the com- 
missioners agree with the sheriff for the rent of a house as a jail, which was formerly 
occupied for that purpose, the agreement to continue until the end of the year.” 
The same day an order was issued to “Samuel Jordan, gaoler, for $5.50, for ex- 
pense of keeping Jonathan Church, etc.”? As Jordan was a resident of Jaysburg, 
it seems pretty clear that the jail had not yet been moved to the county seat. On 
the 5th September, 1799, an order on the treasurer, in favor of Jordan, “ for jail 
fees for boarding Uriah Spencer, John Patton, and John Alward, for $27, was 
drawn.” John Alward, it will be remembered, was the first man to build a mill at. 
Muncy. Misfortune seems to have followed him, for he was afterwards imprisoned 
for debt in Berks county, and was only released after filing an affidavit of his 
inability to pay. His imprisonment here may have been the beginning of his 
troubles. It appears that Charles Hall, Esq., was employed by the Commonwealth 
in the prosecution of John Alward and others, for on the 6th of September he was 
paid, by direction of the commissioners, $37.75, for his services, “and for wit- 
nesses, ete.’ On the 21st “Johu Kidd, Esq., clerk of the sessions,” received 
$438.33 “for his fees on acquittals, ignored bills, ete.” The same day he also: 
received an order for $22.20 “for recording commissions of judges and justices 
of the peace,’’ and another order for $70.01 “for providing paper for commissioners 
and court, books, seals, press, ete.,’’ making a total of $530.54 in three orders. 
Previous to this the prothonotary had no seals ox press, for there is nothing in the 
records to show that these articles, indispensable in modern days, had been pro- 
vided before. The entries on the minute book after the beginning of 1799 show 
a rapid increase, and they continued to increase as the year wore away. 

The cost of providing election boxes in those days is shown by an order under 
date of October 15, 1799, to “Matthew Adams, for $12 for services making 
boxes.” There were only ten townships at that time. Two extra boxes were 
probably held in reserve in case of accident. Some of the voters had to travel 
twenty, thirty, and even more miles, if they wished to exercise the right of suf- 
frage. But many settlers did not vote at all, on account of the great distance they 
would have to travel. 

The last entries made in the minute book from which the foregoing facts relating 
to our early organization have been deduced, and which was the first book opened 
by the commissioners, were under date of October 15, 1799. After that there is a 
blank of several months. About this time the State election was held and two new 
commissioners were chosen. When the new board met and organized they undoub- 
tedly opened a new minute book, but the most diligent search has failed to develop: 
it. 
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THE COUNTY SEAT. 


That a great deal of dissatisfaction existed regarding the location of the county 
seat at Williamsport has been shown. At the time the latter place was selected 
there were not more than three or four log buildings scattered over an extensive ter- 
ritory. Money to erect public buildings could not be secured in a day, and much 
time necessarily elapsed before arrangements could be made for that purpose. The 
antipathy of the Jaysburgers, too, caused things to move slow. The commissioners 
made their headquarters at the latter place till the close of the century, and from 
December 1, 1795, when the board first met and was sworn in, down to October 15, 
1799, a period of about four years, there is not an entry on their minutes to show 
that the question of erecting public buildings ever came up. Prothonotary Kidd, 
who held all the offices excepting judge, sheriff, and commissioners, kept his head- 
quarters and the county records at Jaysburg. The court, after-holding two sessions 
at Jaysburg, became peripatetic—as will hereafter be shown—and moved about for 
several years over the Williamsport territory. It was evidently waiting for a local 
habitation. 

That the reluctance or tardiness of the sheriff, the commissioners, and Kidd, to 
remove the offices from Jaysburg and locate them at the county seat became a sub- 
ject of remark, there is reason to believe. Complaint of this dereliction of duty, 
if not positive disobedience of the law, seems to have been made to the Governor, 
and at one time he seriously contemplated issuing an order for the removal to be 
made. The feeling regarding this matter is shown by the following correspondence: 

o Williamsport, June 4, 1798. 

Sır: Some time last winter I wrote to the Governor [Mifflin] for permission to keep my 
offices at Jaysburg for another year. I mentioned at large my reasons for the application, and 
principally rested upon the unsettled situation of our seat of justice. I had my application 
presented by Chief Justice McKean. His letter of the 10th of February last, of which I send 
you a copy, satisfied me. I particularly noticed your expressions on this subject to the Chief 
Justice. In return for your attention please to accept my sincere thanks. 

Afterwards, about the latter end of April, 1 was privately informed that application had 
been made to the Governor to obtain a refusal of his promise to stay at Jaysburg and to direct 
me to remove to Williamsport. At May term I removed all my papers belonging to the offices 
of prothonotary and others connected with the courts, to this place, whereat I now keep them, 
and wrote to the Governor that I had done so. I informed him at the same time that then I still 
retained the recorder’s office at Jaysburg; but that unless I could speedily obtain his permission 
to keep it there I would remove it likewise. 

Mr. Joseph J. Wallis, a young man at Jaysburg, records for me. His situation renders it very 
Inconvenient for him to remove with me—this summer at least. [ am desirous on this account of 
retaining my oftice of recorder at Jaysburg for this summer or until next spring. There is as 
yet little business to he done in the prothonotary’s office in vacation, and the two towns of Jays- 
burg and Williamsport being about two miles distant, easily admit of a superintendence at both 
places. I have written to the Governor of this date requesting that permission. In fulfillment 
of my promise to the Governor, I will remove that office likewise about the 20th instant, unless 
I first receive his permission. If I am directed, I will do it on the first notification of the 
Governor's pleasure. 

I uow take the liberty to solicit your good offices in this behalf, which, should I be so fort- 


unate as to interest, 1 shall gratefully remember it. 
ij I am sir, your very humble servant, 
JOHN Kipp. 
Alexander J. Dallas, Bsq., 
Secretary of State, 
Philadelphia. 
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The tenor of this letter clearly indicates that influences were at work to have all 
the offices removed from Jaysburg, and that there was imminent danger of the 
Governor directing the same to be done. Humble apologies and subservient, 
promises only restrained him from acting. It seems that a dilly-dallying policy had 
been pursued by the officials whose duty it was to have made arrangements for the 
change, which leads to the couclusion that the opponents of Williamsport still hoped 
that the decision of the commissioners who selected the site might yet be set aside 
and Jaysburg chosen: If they entertained such an opinion, they clearly overlooked 
the language of Sec. 7 of the act creating the new county, which clearly says 
that the report of the commissioners selecting the site for the seat of justice “shall 
be final.” Had it not been for this positive language it is probable that Jaysburg 
would have triumphed in the end. But the law, and the legislature—owing 
to the influence of Judge Hepburn—was dead against her and she had to submit to 
the decree of fate, go into decline, and finally pass out of existence. 

A copy of Chief Justice McKean’s letier in reply to the one written by Kidd, 
to which he refers in his communication to A. J. Dallas, is appended to complete 
this correspondence: 


Philadelphia, February 10, 1798. 

Sır: The Governor called at my house the morning after I received your letter to me 
enclosing one for him. I mentioned your request and delivered your letter. He read it, and 
asked my opinion, which I gave him without hesitation in favor of the measure, and he then 
told me that he would give you a formal permission to reside where you now do for a year, or 
longer, if necessary. 

A few days after I waited on him at his house in town, but was informed he had gone to 
his seat at the Falls of Schuylkill, where he was indisposed. He remains still unwell, and has 
not been in town since. I have postponed writing to you hitherto, until I could enclose the 
permission under the Governor’s hand, agreeable to the 3d section of the 6th article of the 
Constitution, but I have not yet been able to obtain it for the cause assigned. I called on the 
Secretary, Alexander J. Dallas, Esq., last night, as I had often’ done before, to learn when the 
Governor would be in town, but he could not inform me with certainty, tho’ he told me he 
had nearly recovered his health. However, he told me the Governor would certainly grant 
your request, and that I might assure you of it. 7 

You may rest perfectly easy, for the permissiou will be granted as you desire. I am, sir, 
with esteem, 

A Your most obedient servant, 
Tuomas McKean. 
To John Kidd, Esq., Prothonotary of Lycoming County. 

Notwithstanding the Chief Justice was so positive that “formal permission ”” 
would be granted for Kidd to keep a portion of his many offices in another town— 
or in other words, divide the honors of the county seat between Jaysburg and 
Williamsport—there is nothing, so faras I am aware, to show that the Governor even 
acted beyond a verbal promise; and the uneasiness shown in Kidd’s letter of June 
4th indicates as much: Whilst the Governor undoubtedly was inclined to favor the 
Williamsport faction, the Chief Justice warmly sympathized with the Jaysburgers, 
but the slowness of the Executive to officially make good his promise finally became 
ominous, and Prothonotary Kidd, with the close of the eighteenth century, closed 
out his business in Jaysburg and officially established all his offices at the county 
seat, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY BEGINS. 


ENUMERATION OF TAXABLES FOR 1800— THEIR NAMES AND OccuPATIONS—NUMBER OF COLORED 
PEOPLE IN THE CouxtY-—POoPULATION oF Lycomine AT Tuar TiaE—First TERRITORY 
TAKEN FROM THE COUNTY—Ti0GA TOWNSHIP ORGANIZED—CHANGES IN ELECTION Dis- 
TRICTS—COMPLETE ROSTER OF COUNTY OFFICERS FROM THE BEGINNING UP TO 1891, Snow- 
ING THE YEARS THEY SERVED—SKETCH OF JOHN K1DD— FIRST CORONERS INQUESTS—STATE 
SENATORS, REPRESENTATIVES, AND MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 


J ITH the beginning of the nineteenth century the Assembly deemed it proper 
to have a careful enumeration of the taxable inhabitants of Lycoming county 
made, and an act to that effect was passed, March 7, 1800. The requirements of the 
law were promptly complied with by Commissioners Thomas Forster, Charles Stewart, 
and James McClure. The original report for each township, as made and forwarded 
to the secretary of the Commonwealth, was found among the time-stained papers of 
that department at Harrisburg, and as the names never have been printed, they are 
given herewith to show who the taxables were in the original townships ninety-one 
years ago. The report of the list of names for each township bears the autograph 
signature of each commissioner, but the names of the enumerators are not given; 
and as the minute book of the commissioners for 1800 is missing, they can not be 
obtained. It is likely, however, that the report was made up from the assess- 
ment lists. 

Muncy Township.—Edward Adlum, Sr., Edward Adlum, Jr., William Brown, 
Sr., William Brown, Jr., Michael Bower, Thémas Brown, Abraham Bennett, John 
Blair, Levi Blair, Michael Boyd, John Battin, Sr., Cornelius Bodine, John Bagle, 
Derick Corson, Benjamin Corson, Frederick Campbell, Andrew Carson, James Car- 
son, Sr., James Carson, Jr., Peter Congle, John Corter, Peter Corter, Jr., Nathan 
Corter, Samuel Carpenter, Sr., John Carpenter, George Cowel, Joseph Carpenter, 
Samuel Carpenter, Jr., William Clark, Peter Corter, Sr., David Corter, Sr., Gabriel 
Clark, Peter Corson, Abraham Corson, Elijah Collins, Sr., Elijah Collins, Jr., Will- 
iam Ellis, John Eike, George John Frederick, Nicholas Fleare, William Flimon, 
Andrew Flatt, Griffith Griffith, John Gross, William Hannas, John Hollingsworth, 
Joseph Hoglin, John Hoglin, Amos Hoglin, Joseph Hall, Richard Hall, Sr., Richard 
Hall, Jr., Richard Hall, Samuel Hall, James Hampton, Sr., James Hampton, Jr., 
William Herrold, James Herold, William Hamilton, William Henderson, James 
Hampton, Robert Huston, Peter Johnston, Peter Kimble, James Kitely, Isaac Kitely, 
Philip Kenedy, Samuel Lundy, William Lundy, John Lundy, Richard Lundy, Eben- 
ezer Lundy, Enos Lundy, Henry Lebo, Richard Low, Jacob Low, Edward Leonard, 
Jacob Larrison, James Leviston, Thomas Lloyd, Peter Moon, John Moon, William 
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Mitchell, David McCausland, Jr., Silas McCarty, Philip Moss, Robert Mears, Will- 
iam McCansland, Joseph Newman, Thomas Nunn, George Ous, Samuel Potts, Henry 
Parker, Benjamin Paxton, Jonathan Paxton, Comley Randles, Asa Randles, Edward 
Randles, Robert Robb, Esq., James Robb, John Robb, Judith Rynerson, Robert Rook, 
Moses Rush, Jonathan Randles, Robert Rooker, Jacob Rooker, John Rily, David 
Rily, William Rice, George Sisler, Powel Streaker, Benjamin Simpson, Henry Scott, 
Joseph Scott, Fulard Sebring, Henry Sebring, John Sebring, Jr., Henry Southard, 
Benoni Stogal, John Streaker, Christiana Stugard, John Tool, Moses Tool, James 
Tumblinson, Sr., Jeremiah Tallman, James Tumblinson, Jr., Joseph Tucker, Cæsar 
Talbert, Sico Talbert, John Ucle, Henry Widowfield, John Widowfield, Mark Widow- 
field, Sarah Wilson, Francis Wesley, Edward Wallis, John Wallis, Esq., Joseph 
White, Eli Weston, John Webster, Miles Wilson, Benjamin Warner, Sr., Joseph 
Warner, Joseph Whitacre, Benjamin Warner, Jr., Abraham Webster, John Wood- 
row. Total, 140. Ñ 
Nippenose.—Henry Antes, Jr., millwright; James Armstrong, farmer; James 
Baird, farmer; Martha Baird, widow; George Crane, Esq., farmer; William Clark, 
farmer; Uriah Clark, Sr., farmer; Uriah Clark, Jr., farmer; George Clark, farmer; 
Thomas Clark, laborer; Jacob Clark, carpenter; Benjamin Clark, farmer; Joseph 
Foulke, clerk; Ann Goodan, widow; John Harden, laborer; Robert Herrod, sawyer; 
John Hughes, farmer; Jacob Hughes, laborer; John Hepburn, farmer; John Huff, 
farmer; William Huff, farmer; David Herrington, farmer; Elizabeth Hawk, widow; 
George Johnston, weaver; Henry Kelly, laborer; James MeMicken, farmer; James 
MeMurray, farmer; William McMurray, farmer; John Macklam, farmer; Abraham 
Megahan; Israel Pfonts, laborer; Martin Rees, farmer; Tobias Rees, farmer; John 
Sheerer, Sr., farmer; John Sheerer, Jr., laborer; Charles Stewart, farmer; Samuel 
Stewart, farmer; John Seyfart, shoemaker; John Shaw, farmer; Hugh Shaw, farmer; 
Abraham Updegraff, farmer; Samuel Woodard, laborer. Total, 42. 
Lycoming.—John Allen, farmer; James Allen, farmer; Joseph Arbour, tailor; 
Isaac Allen, farmer; Nathaniel Baily, weaver; Daniel Baily, Jr., carpenter; Israel 
Baily, carpenter; John Barrett, carpenter; Robert Boyd, carpenter; Joseph Backen- 
stoes, tailor; Thomas Brooks, farmer; John Brooks, farmer; James Bennett, farmer; 
John Bennett, innkeeper; George Barge, wheelwright; Daniel Baily, Sr., farmer 
Brattan Caldwell, farmer; James Caldwell, farmer; Henry Conn, farmer; John Cum 
mings, sheriff; Jacob Cooper, laborer; John Carothers, farmer; Henry Carns, 
farmer; William Carns, farmer; John Clendeains, farmer; Thomas Caldwell, store- 
keeper; James Chambers, farmer; David Crawford, farmer; Daniel Done, millwright; 
William Deshard, farmer; Henry Dougherty, coroner; John Davis, mason; John 
Dunlap, innkeeper; William Dugan, weaver; William Dugan, farmer; Paul Dewitt, 
farmer; William Farmeer, farmer; William Fosbinder, farmer; William Frazer, 
carpenter; James Fargns, farmer; John Fink, carpenter; James Gilchrist, attorney; 
William Gillaspy, carpenter; Robert Greenlee, farmer; William Greer, Esq.; Philip 
Grover, farmer; Lawrence Gaskins, farmer; John Hughes, farmer; Mary Hughes, 
spinster; Aaron Hagerman, farmer; James Hagerman, farmer; William Horton, 
shoemaker; Marcus Huling, smith; John Huling, smith; John Hays, Sr., farmer; 
John Hays, Jr., farmer; William Haro, weaver; John Hetherington, weaver; William 
Hays, schoolmaster; William Johnston, smith; Samuel Jordan, hunter; Ebenezer 
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Jackson, shoemaker; Matthew Knap, mason; William King, farmer; James Kyle, 
farmer; John Kyle, farmer; Robert Kemplain, farmer; Mary Kemplain, widow; 
Jacob Latcha, farmer; Catharine Latcha, widow; John Lanim, laborer; Henry Low- 
miller, farmer; Leban Lander, farmer; Patrick Lusk, farmer; John Moffett, farmer; 
Marshall Andrew, farmer; William McMeans, farmer; Joseph MeMeans, 
farmer; William McMeans, farmer; Joseph Mehaffy, farmer; James Me- 
Cown, weaver; William Maze, carpenter; Morgan McSweeny, farmer; 
Mordecai McSweeny, farmer; John Mitchell, carpenter; Edward Mc- 
Creary, weaver; Thomas Mehaffy, farmer; Robert Mehaffy, farmer; James 
Mehaffy, farmer; John Mehaffy; William Mehaffy, farmer; Robert Mehafty, 
farmer; Robert Martin, Sr., Esq.; Peter Martin, miller; William Martin, farmer; 
Robert Martin, Jr., carpenter; Francis McBride, shoemaker; Robert McBride, 
saddler; John Perry, carpenter; Joseph Perry, farmer; William Perhemus, laborer; 
Joseph Parker, farmer; Nathaniel Parker, farmer; Abraham Perhemus, farmer; 
Baltzer Quiggle; Francis Riddles, farmer; James Riddles, farmer; Frederick Row, 
millwright; James Reed, farmer; Peter Roach, farmer; John Robinson, innkeeper; 
John Roberts, farmer; John Reed, Sr.; John Reed, Jr.; David Reynolds, farmer; 
Charles Reeder, innkeeper; James Stewart, farmer; John Stewart, tailor; Matthew 
Stewart, farmer; David Sayeer, cooper; John Shaffer, Sr., tailor; Joseph Smith, 
farmer; Philip Sips, farmer; Archibald Stewart, weaver; Jacob Shipman, laborer; 
Israel Spolden, farmer; John Sloan, innkeeper; William Search, farmer; John 
Teeples, farmer; Philip Tharp, farmer; George Tharp, farmer; William Tharp, 
farmer; William Tharp, farmer; Daniel Toner, farmer; William Toner, farmer; 
Jacob Teeples, innkeeper; Samuel Torbett, farmer; Derrick Updegraff, farmer; 
Harman Updegraff, farmer; Martin Updegraff, farmer; Daniel Updegraff, farmer; 
Samuel Updegraff, farmer; Peter Vanander, farmer; Peter Wychoff, farmer; Albert 
Wychoff, farmer; Alexander Wallis, farmer; Andrew Wilson, smith; John Wellever, 
smith; Elizabeth Welch, widow; Samuel Woodard, shoolmaster. Total, 151. 
Muncy Creek.— Jonathan Abbott, joiner; John Baker, farmer; John Bevier, 
blacksmith; John Burrows, farmer; Nicholas Bevier, farmer; Adam Bevier, farmer; 
William Baily, weaver; Daniel Buck, farmer; John Bogart, farmer; Stephen Bell, 
millwright; John Betts, farmer; William Barklow, weaver; Barnett Barklow, farmer; 
Henry Back, carpenter; Catharine Buck, widow; Cornelius Bartlow, shoemaker; 
Richard Bartlow, farmer; Cornelius Bartlow, farmer; Audrew Black, farmer; Henry 
Brees, laborer; Reuben Beel, farmer; Joseph Craft, shoemaker; William Craft, shoe- 
maker; William Craft, farmer; John Craft, farmer; Zoth Craft, laborer; Sylvester 
Colbourn, farmer; Martin Conrode, farmer; John Colbourn, farmer; George Doctor, 
farmer; Henry Doctor, farmer; Godfrey Doctor; John Hays, innkeeper; William 
Hunt, farmer; Absalom Hunt, farmer; William Howell, farmer; Jonas Hamilton, 
farmer; John Huskmick, farmer; Frederick Hill, farmer; Moses Hall, blacksmith; 
Daniel Hill, mason; Robert Kirkbright, laborer; Frederick Koch, farmer; Thomas 
Lobdell, farmer; John Low, weaver; Elias Long, farmer; William Long, potter; 
Joseph Leatchet, farmer; Jacob Lutz, farmer; Frederick Miller, laborer; Thomas 
McCarty; Joel McCarty, shoemaker; William McCarty, farmer; Benjamin McCarty, 
mason; Jacob Merl, innkeeper; Samuel McCarty, blacksmith; Arthur Moore, farmer; 
Samuel Morris, farmer; William McKelvey, tailor; Isaac McCarty, laborer; Philip 
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Off, farmer; Henry Peffer, laborer; James Paxton, farmer; George Pouch, farmer; 
Samuel Parker, shoemaker; Christopher Poats, farmer; David Prahl, farmer; Her- 
man Poats, laborer; Stacy Paxton, weaver; Arthur Quinn, weaver; Jerusha Robb, 
widow; William Rush, Sr., miller; William Rush, Jr., cooper; Joseph Roberts, 
weaver; John Rush, mason; John Rann, farmer; Charles Roberts, stiller; Richard 
Rosa, laborer; George Smith, Sr., miller; Jonathan Smith, farmer; George Smith, 
Jr., farmer; Charles Smith, laborer; John Smith, farmer; Peter Sones, farmer; 
Joseph Swyne, farmer; Baltzer Stake, farmer; Jacob Shipman, farmer; Peter Slight, 
laborer; Israel Sanders, laborer; Henry Shoemaker, Esq., farmer; Jacob Snyder, 
farmer; Benjamin Shoemaker, farmer; Barbara Shoemaker, widow; George Shoe- 
maker, farmer; Jacob Stump, farmer; Jesse Shamp, farmer; Daniel Smith, farmer; 
Jacob Shoemaker, miller; John Terry, laborer; Robert Turner, farmer; James 
Torbett, joiner; James Turner, hatter; Samuel Tolbert, laborer; Asa Tolbert, la- 
borer; William Tolbert, laborer; John Uld, blacksmith; James Walton, farmer; 
James Walton, Jr., farmer; Rachel Walton, widow; Isaac Walton, miller; David 
Walton, farmer; George Webb, farmer; Ephraim Wotman, tailor; Jesse Wisner, 
weaver; Benjamin Wisner, farmer; John Wisner, weaver; William Watson, school- 


` master; James Walton, miller; William Walton, farmer. Total, 163. 


Miffiin.—Abraham Armstrong, saddler, 37; John Archer, farmer, 83; Matthew 
Adams, carpenter, 39; John Armstrong, farmer, 78; Matthew Armstrong, farmer, 
29; Christopher Bowers, laborer, 44; Claudius Boatman, farmer, 87; Isaac Bodine, 
carpenter, 25; Frederick Bodine, carpenter, 34; William Bert, farmer, 23; Jobn 
Baily, farmer, 48; James Boal, farmer, 39; Robert Crawford, farmer, 60; John 
Crawford, farmer, 26; Sampson Crawford, farmer, 33; Jacob Casper, farmer, öl; 
William Crossman, farmer, 43; Patrick Campbell, shoemaker, 29; Samuel Camp- 
bell, Sr., farmer, 60; Robert Campbell, farmer, 13; Andrew Coover, farmer, 51; 
Daniel Calaghar, farmer, 61; Cornelius Cole, farmer, 41; John Coal, farmer, 38; 
Joseph Coal, farmer, 27; William Carrell, farmer, 43; William Carrell, laborer, 36; 
Robert Covenhoven, farmer, 45; Joseph Corns, farmer, 37; James Davidson, doc- 
tor, 48; Robert Duncan, weaver, 24; Charles Duncan, weaver, 83; James Duffy, 
farmer, 22; Terrence Duffy, turner, 51; Hawkins De France, farmer, 25; James 
English, farmer, 55; John English, farmer, 17; Thomas Edmond, farmer, 38; Will- 
iam Eager, farmer, 70; Samuel Eason, farmer, 30; Thomas Forster, farmer; John 
Forster, farmer; Manning Forster, farmer, 28; Thomas Forster, Jr., farmer; Sam- 
uel Fields, farmer, 46; Rev. Isaac Grier, minister, 33; Nathan Geen, laborer, 46; 
John Homler, laborer, 25; Alexander Hedleson, laborer, 39; William Hopkins, 
laborer, 49; John King, farmer, 51; Robert King, farmer, 13; Adam King, farmer, 
45; Jacob Kissle, laborer, 65; Frederick Kissle, laborer, 22; John Knox, mill- 
wright, 25; Benjamin Lenover, blacksmith, 30; John Laurens, carpenter, 34; 
Andrew Long, 60; John Mills, laborer, 37; Isaac McCall, laborer, 25; Richard 
Manning, farmer, 72; Reuben Manning, farmer, 69; Samuel Manning, farmer, 33; 
Reuben Manning, Jr., farmer, 35; Jacob Miller, laborer, 47; William Miller, 
laborer, 21; Gabriel Morrison, innkeeper, 28; Ellis Martin, farmer, 30; Thomas 
Martin, farmer, 48: Richard Martin, farmer, 40; James McClure, farmer, 46; John 
Murphy, clockmaker, 58; Matthew Marshall, farmer, 35; John Martin, weaver, 40; 
John Mathers, farmer, 31; Samuel Morrison, farmer; 100; Thomas Nichols, farm- 
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er; William Nichols, farmer, 22; Lewis Osterlander, farmer, 33; Isaac Porter, 
farmer, 40; William Porter, farmer, 51; Mary Robison, widow, farmer; John Ram- 
sey, farmer; Robert Robinson, farmer, 21; Michael Shet, mason, 23; Leonard 
Smith, shoemaker, 51; George Snyder, clockmaker, 32; John Snyder, laborer, 40; 
James Smith, farmer, 46; Edward Smith, farmer, 21; Richard Salmon, blacksmith, 
30; Isaac Smith, farmer, 38; Salmon Cutler, farmer, 21; Robert Smith, farmer, 
30; John Stout, farmer, 45; Robert Stevenson, farmer, 32; James Stevenson, farm- 
er, 40; William Stevenson, farmer, 46; Patrick Smith, tailor, 30; William Swarts, 
farmer, 50; John Tomb, farmer, 23; Jacob Tomb, farmér, 49; John Thomas, black- 
smith, 23; Jesse Thomas, blacksmith, 23; Henry Thomas, farmer, 53; George 
Thomas, farmer, 22; David Torbett, weaver, 46; James Torbett, weaver, 87; Thomas 
Todd, farmer, 46; Comfort Wandser, farmer, 46; Matthew Wilson, farmer, 38; 
Isaac Wilson, weaver, 41. Total, 121. 

Washington.—John Apker, farmer; James Backhouse, farmer; Timothy Black, 
farmer; Peter Bennett, tailor; James Butler, farmer; Charles Bryan, farmer; Isaac 
Bare, farmer; Isaac Bare, Jr., farmer; Edward Beach, schoolmaster; John Covert, 
farmer; John Crawford, farmer; John Coats, farmer; William Cochran, farmer; 
George Chapman, farmer; John Coalman, farmer; Archibald Coalman, farmer; 
John Coalman, Jr., farmer; Hugh Coalman, farmer; Robert Coalman, miller; John 
Culbertson, farmer; John Cochran, farmer; Peter Dougherty, cooper; Jacob Drake, 
farmer; Levy Done, farmer; Titus Done, weaver; Henry Dongherty, ferryman; 
Robert Eason, farmer; John Eason, farmer; David Eason, farmer; John Frisilear, 
basketmaker; Stephen Fields, farmer; Robert Forsman, farmer; Hugh Gaston, 
farmer; James Hill, cordwinder; Moses Hood, farmer; Samuel Hastings, laborer; 
John Huling, farmer; Samuel Heylmin, farmer; William Hazlet, laborer; 
Thomas Huling, farmer; Leonard Heylman, farmer; Joseph King, weaver; David 
Kimy, farmer; John Smith Kunns, farmer; John Lawson, farmer; George Lawson, 
farmer; Joseph Lawson, farmer; George Landsisker, laborer; Conrad Miller, 
farmer; Elisha McFarland, farmer; Thomas McGuire, farmer; William McFagen, 
cooper; Michael Minegar, farmer; Lawrence Minegar, farmer; Andrew Miller, 
farmer; John McNight, laborer; John Nelson, mason; Isaac Nelson, farmer; 
Andrew Overturf, laborer; John Polhemus, farmer; John Pratt, farmer; George 
Porter, farmer; Galbreath Patterson, farmer; Emanuel Pidcock, farmer; John Pol- 
hemus, Jr., farmer; James Patterson, farmer; Benjamin Pidcock, farmer; Moses 
Pideock, cordwinder; Edward Pidcock, laborer; Barnett Rynerson, farmer; Daniel 
Sunderland, farmer; Peter Smith, laborer; George Sherer, laborer; Joseph Sun- 
derland, laborer; Jacob Smith, laborer; William Schooley, schoolmaster; John 
Sedam, farmer; Jacob Shafer, laborer; William Story, carpenter; Ralph Smith, 
farmer; Philip Swisher, farmer; Abraham Swisher, farmer; George Shafer, farmer; 
Henry Sheeler, cordwinder; Jacob Smith, weaver; Jacob Smith, old man; George 
Sharpe, laborer; John Smith, laborer; John Tate, farmer; John Timbrook, farmer; 
William Tireman, farmer; Conrad Timbrook, smith; Jacob Timbrook, farmer; Cor- 
nelius Vanfleet, farmer; Frederick Vanlever, farmer; Jesse Weeks, farmer; David 
Woodsides, blacksmith; Daniel Wheeler, miller; William Watson, stiller; Godlip 
Yagar, farmer; Jacob Young, farmer. 

Females.—Mary Apker, Katy Apner, Jean Backhouse, Clara Black, Elizabeth Ben- 
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nett, Mary Butler, Katy Bryan, Christiana Bare, Elizabeth Bare, Ann Covert, Elizabeth 
Crawford, Jane Cochran, Mary Chapman, Mary Coalman, Christiana Coalman, Jennett 
Culbertson, Mary Dougherty, Elizabeth Drake, Sarah Done, Hannah Done, Sarah 
Dougherty, Ann Eason, Sarah Frizileer, Rachel Shields, Katy Forsman, Grace Gas- 
ton, Mary Hill, Rachel Hood, Mary Hastings, Sarah Huling, Elizabeth Heylmeen, 
Lucy King, Margaret Kimey, Margaret Lawson, Katy Miller, Katy McFarland, 
Isabella McGuire, Eliza McFagen, Elizabeth Minegar, Mary Minegar, Ibby Nelson, 
Jane Nelson, Elizabeth Overturf, Margaret O’ Nail, Susannah Polhemus, Elizabeth 
Piatt, Ann Porter, Katy Patterson, Elizabeth Pidcock, Mary Rynerson, Cassie Sunder- 
land, Susannah Smith, Sallie Sheerer, Elizabeth Sunderland, Ann Smith, Elizabeth 
Schooly, Sarah Sedam, Lucy Shafer, Jane Story, Charity Smith, Mary Swisher, 
Jane Swisher, Susannah Shafer, Elizabeth Shuler, Elizabeth Smith, Eve Smith, 
Katy Snyder, Anna Smith, Fanny Tate, Hannah Timbrook, Ann Tireman, Rachel 
Tate, Sarah Vanfleet, Sarah Vanlever, Mary Weeks, Mary Woodsides, Katy Wheeler, 
Elizabeth Yagar, Barbara Young. Total, 180. 

Pine Creek.—Joseph Barnett, farmer; Arthur Bell, farmer; Lewis Beam, 
breeches maker; Thomas Burns, laborer; William Berryhill, distiller; James 
Barnett, clerk; Elsie Boyd, widow; John Baaker, farmer; William Baird, farmer; 
Benjamin Baird, farmer; Zebulon Baird, farmer; William Black, laborer; Benjamin 
Brucks, farmer; John Ban, farmer; Robert Bridgens, farmer; John Baker, farmer; 
John Bairfield, laborer; Johnston Buckly, farmer; James Boatman, hunter; John 
Carson, farmer; Samuel Carson, laborer; William Custard, blacksmith; William 
Clark, laborer; James Crawford; John Chatham, farmer; William Chatham, miller; 
Benjamin Crane, laborer; William Crider, laborer; Philip Crider, laborer; John 
Cully; Robert Campbell, farmer; William Dunn, Sr., farmer; William Dunn, Jr., 
farmer; James Dunn, farmer; John Dunn, farmer; Richard Dunn, farmer; Stephen 
Dunean, merchant; John Dougherty, farmer; Abraham Evans, laborer; William 
Flide, laborer; William Fargus, Sr.; Francis Fargus, merchant; Hugh Frazer, 
laborer; Lemuel Farewell, farmer; William Fargus, Jr.; Cornelius Gardner, 
farmer; Samuel Grimes, laborer; Daniel Guinn; David Goodfellow, farmer; 
William Galagher, farmer; John Grier, laborer; John Gamble, farmer; Daniel 
Gamble, laborer; Mary Gamble, widow; Peter Grove, hunter; David Hanna, farmer; 
John Hanna, farmer; James Hanna, farmer; Solomon Houseworth, blacksmith; 
Frederick Hill, shoemaker; George Henderson, laborer; Robert Hamilton, farmer; 
George Hunter, laborer; Nancy Hare, widow; Jacob Hamersly, laborer; Rice 
Hainlin, sawyer; James Irwin, farmer; Isaac Jones, farmer; John Jordan, farmer; 
John Jackson, farmer; William Jackson, farmer; Andrew Karr, farmer; Francis 
King, agent; Moses Knapp, laborer; Jonathan Knight, farmer; John Knox, 
` miller; James Kooken, farmer, William Kooken, farmer; Frederick Kisel, laborer; 
Joshua Knapp, laborer; George Long, farmer; Zaccheus Lea, Sr., weaver; P. 
Zacheus Lea, farmer; William Morrison, innkeeper; Edward Masters, farmer; 
William Mitchell, farmer; Martin Moyers, farmer; Ebenezer Masters, laborer; 
James McAdams, laborer; Barnabas McCann, laborer; William Montgomery, farmer; 
John Montgomery, farmer; James McFadden, farmer; Philip Moyers, farmer; 
Samuel McFadden, farmer; Adam McFadden, farmer; James Mills, farmer; 
Margaret Maughan, widow; Abraham Megahan, laborer; John Montgomery, Sr., 
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farmer; Jacob Moyers, Sr., farmer; John Moyers, farmer; Jacob Moyers, Jr., 
farmer; Patrick MeLeamy, laborer; John MeKinny, innkeeper; William Mann, 
weaver; Thomas Picket, laborer; Francis Proctor, farmer; Peter Poorman, shoe- 
maker; Mary Pisel, widow; John Price, farmer; James Porter, farmer; Barnabas 
Parsons, laborer; Michael Quigley, farmer; Frederick Richards, farmer; William 
Reed, millwright; Thomas Reed, farmer; Ephraim Reed, farmer; James Reed, 
farmer; John Reed, constable; Thomas Ramsey, Jr., farmer; Thomas Ramsey, Sr., 
farmer; William Ramsey, farmer; Robert Ramsey, farmer; Edward T. Rorke, 
schoolmaster; Samuel Simnons, farmer; Robert Strain, farmer; John Scott, Sr., 
farmer; Robert Steele, laborer; Peter Shaw, schoolmaster; Amos Sturgis, farmer; 
Thomas Sturgis, farmer; Frederick Shaffer, tailor; Thomas Seemers, farmer; 
George Saltsman, farmer; John Scott, Jr., laborer; Samuel Scott, millwright; 
Edward Sheteto, millwright; John Starling, laborer; James Smith, farmer; Hugh 
White, farmer; William White, farmer; Chesney White, farmer; James Webb, 
laborer; Adam Walker, laborer; John White, tailor; William Wilson, farmer; 
Martin Wilson, farmer; William Woodard, constable; Robert Wilson, farmer; Jared 
Welch, farmer; Francis Yontz, farmer; Christian Zimmerman, chairmaker. Total, 
154. 

Loyalsock.—John Allward, laborer, 45, Priscilla, his wife, 52; Joseph Allward, 
laborer, 21; Thomas Alexander. carpenter, 23; Powel Burd, farmer, 50, Lydia, his 
wife, 30; John Brown, farmer, 25; Danforth Boen, farmer, 44, Mary, his wife, 30; 
Daniel Baily, farmer, 67, Ann, his wife, 54; Caleb Baily, farmer, 41, Elizabeth, 
his wife, 36; Daniel Baily, mason, 35, Patience, his wife, 30; William Benjamin, 
farmer, 32, Nancy, his wife, 36; William Biss, mason, 60, May, his wife, 35; 
John Calvert, 44, Elizabeth, his wife, 27; Ebenezer Cooke, innkeeper, 37, Elizabeth, 
his wife, 28; William Colbert, farmer, 23; John Cevil, carpenter, 50, Purmillia, his 
wife, 48; William Dale, farmer, 40, Ann, his wife, 32; John Done, farmer, 65, 
Phebe, his wife, 61; Henry Donnel, Esq., deputy surveyor, 30, Margaret, his 
wife, 23; Christian Eagle, laborer, 50; John Eldridge, tailor, 21; Matthias Eder, 
farmer, 46, Mary, his wife, 44; James Ecroyd, farmer, 30, Martha, his wife, 25; 
Thomas Emmons, carpenter, 28, Agnes, his wife, 28; Jonathan Frisby, farmer, 
28; William Fleming, distiller, 26; John Gooldy, farmer, 43, Mary, his wife, 
36; Robert Gray, carpenter, 23; Jacob Graffes, distiller, 33, Catharine, his wife, 
26; William Gildea, farmer, 35, Mary, his wife, 30; Samuel E. Grier, merchant, 
38, Jean, his wife, 20; Christopher Geffres, farmer, 39, Elizabeth, his wife, 30; 
John Hill, farmer, 44, Mary, his wife, 35; James Henderson, farmer, 30, Re- 
becca, his wife, 28; John Hays, farmer, 34, Ann, his wife, 32; Roland Hall, 
farmer, 35, Elizabeth, his wife, 30; Johu Hall, farmer, 51, Elizabeth, his wife, 30; 
Samuel Hall, carpenter, 44, Elizabeth, his wife, 33; Daniel Holdren, farmer, 50, 
Hannah, his wife, 52; James Hagerman, laborer, 50, Christiana, his wife, 49; 
Edmund Hoff, farmer, 53, Nancy, his wife, 51; Elizabeth Hoff, 30; Hannah Hoff, 
28; William Hepburn, Esq., farmer, 46; Mordecai Hylnnen, 22; Charles Huston, 
attorney, 27; Thomas Huston, innkeeper, 60, Jean, his wife, 52; Rebecca Heston, 
innkeeper, 37; Jacob Hymon, carpenter, 30, Sarah, his wife, 24; John W. Hunter, 
Esq., attorney, 26, Margaret, his wife, 24; John Highlands, weaver, 32; Thomas 
Highlands, farmer, 29, Mary, his wife, 25; Thomas Harris, farmer, 23; Benjamin 
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Harris, farmer, 25; George Harris, carpenter, 29; Samuel Harris, Esq., farmer, 
45, Cassandra, his wife, 48; Jonathan Hartly, farmer, 40; Sarah Hookel, widow, 44; 
Elias Harkins, shoemaker, 26; Nancy Harris, 32; Elizabeth Harkins, 24; Sarah 
Harris, 21; Robert Jobe, farmer, 22; Edward Jones, farmer, 28, Mary, his wife, 
25; Phebe Jones, widow, 36; John Kester, farmer, 21; George Keness, laborer, 
45, Christiana, his wife, 30; John Kidd, Esq., prothonotary, 30; William K. Lathe, 
doctor, 29, Mary, his wife, 28; Rebecca Lee, widow, 36; William Landen, farmer, 
60, Catharine, his wife, 34; John Livergood, brickmaker, 24; Isaac Lyon, shoe- 
maker, 34, Nancy, his wife, 24; Uriah Loper, farmer, 34, Catharine, his wife, 26; 
Ephraim Lundy, farmer, 49, Hannah, his wife, 39; William Millinox, farmer, 38; 
Isaac Masters, farmer, 25; Peter Marshall, farmer, 57, Hannah, his wife, 53; Will- 
iam Murray, farmer, 49, Elizabeth, his wife, 39; William Mucklen, farmer, 30, 
Ann, his wife, 29; William McKee, cooper, 36; Macklin Gussel, 66; John MeAd- 
ams, farmer, 30, Catharine, his wife, 30; Robert McClure, attorney, 26; William 
McCaslin, laborer, 24; David McCaslin, laborer, 21; Robert McElrath, hatter, 34, 
Barbara, his wife, 27; John Mooie, innkeeper, 44, Jean, his wife, 38; Daniel Me- 
Kinney, laborer, 32; James Mustard, farmer, 23; Daniel Marres, farmer, 37, Deb- 
orah, his wife, 35; Brice McKinney, farmer, 57, Hannah, his wife, 33; John 
Nees, farmer, 30, May, his wife, 30; Jacob Nees, farmer, 21; Charles O’Brian, 
schoolmaster, 25; Peter Place, blacksmith, 86; Nancy Perval, 18; Joseph Person, 
farmer, 21; Nathaniel Person, farmer, 48, Ann, his wife, 52; Phillip Pence, mill- 
wright, 25, Lydia, his wife, 24; Margaret Rosse, widow, 85; James Russell, inn- 
keeper, 42, Elizabeth, his wife, 36; Michael Ross, farmer, 42, Ann, his wife, 36; 
John Rose, farmer, 26, Rachel, his wife, 21; James Rothrock, hatter, 21; Amariah 
Rothmel, farmer, 39, Mary, his wife, 38; John Roberts, farmer, 30, Catharine, his 
wife, 26; Samuel Reed, farmer, 40, Mary, his wife, 32; George Sinclear, basket- 
maker, 45, Eunice, his wife, 43; Isaac Swain, farmer, 40, Elizabeth, his wife, 38; 
John Sebring, farmer, 30, Elizabeth, his wife, 26; Benjamin Strawbridge, farmer, 
23; Thomas Sebring, farmer, 55; Jean Smith, widow, 65; Thomas Smith, farmer, 
34, Jemima, his wife, 25; Amariah Sutton, farmer, 70; Hannah Sutton, widow, 38; 
Alexander Smith, farmer, 30, Rebecca, his wife, 30; Stephen Smith, watchmaker, 
34; Moses Starr, farmer, 42, Martha, his wife, 34; John Smith, farmer, 30; Joseph 
Sample, farmer, 25; John Sheppard, farmer, 50, Elizabeth, his wife, 30; Adam 
Todd, weaver, 30; William Tharp, farmer, 23; John Tharp, farmer, 25, Mary, his 
wife, 21; Andrew Tulloh, 26; Daniel Tallman, farmer, 49, Deborah, his wife, 51; 
Ann Tallman, 24; Jeremiah Tallman, shoemaker, 21, Rachel, his wife, 20; Richard 
Titus, laborer, 30, Ann, his wife, 29; James Thompson, farmer, 49, Catharine, his 
wife, 43; Benjamin Thompson, farmer, 45, Deborah, his wife, 45; Isaiah Thomp- 
son, farmer, 35, Mary, his wife, 22; Henry Thompson, farmer, 79, Susan, his wife, 
67; William Talbert, farmer, 22; Thomas Updegrove, farmer, 23, Elizabeth, his 
wife, 21; John Updegrove, hatter, 29; Peter Vanderbelt, blacksmith, 42, Mary, his 
wife, 36; Abraham Vanhorn, doctor, 52, Eve, his wife, 49; Sophia Vanhorn, widow, 
23; Cornelius Vanhorn, farmer, 28, Leonora, his wife, 21; William Vanhorn, farmer, 
43, Hannah, his wife, 42; John Warren, farmer, 35, Mary, his wife, 30; Eleanor 
Winters, widow, 51; John Winters, farmer, 32; Sarah Winters, 23; Mary Winters, 
21; Moses Wilson, farmer, 50, Ann, his wife, 52; Elihu Wilson, farmer, 32, Mar- 
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garet, his wife, 28; Jonathan Wilson, farmer, 60, Abigail, his wife, 50; George 
Webb, farmer, 49, Hannah, his wife, 39; Joseph Williams, farmer, 29, Letitia, his 
wife, 24; John Wilson, farmer, 52; Ezra Wilson, farmer, 21; Ellis Walton, attorney, 
29, Jean, his wife, 25. Total, 149. 

Wayne.—Henry Antes, carpenter, 63; William Antes, carpenter, 23; Jacob 
Antes, carpenter, 21; Samuel Anesly, schoolmaster, 38; Abraham Andrews, weaver, 
52; Philip Barnhart, weaver, 39; Thomas Carts, stiller, 39; Francis Clark, farmer, 
50; John Clark, farmer, 52; Thomas Clark, shoemaker, 47; Robert Crawford, farmer, 
31; Samuel Clark, laborer, 45; Samuel Capler, miller, 46; Henry Ellis, weaver, 49; Huff 
Gashan, basketmaker, 75; Benjamin Ganzey, farmer, 25; Joseph Hoake, weaver, 30; 
Baltzer Havner, saddler, 44; Benjamin Huff, shoemaker, 51; Nicholas Jones, school- 
master, 68; John Kennedy, farmer, 43; Robert Love, carpenter, 67; Samuel Love, 
farmer, 30; Robert Montgomery, farmer, 60; Joseph Montgomery, farmer, 25; Charles 
McElhenny, weaver, 50; George Myers, shoemaker, 28; Peter Pence, farmer, 68 ; 
James Paterson, farmer, 42; John Quigley, farmer, 36; Michael Quigley, farmer, 60; 
George Quigley, Sr., farmer, 30; Philip Quigley, weaver, 50; George Quigley, Jr., 
weaver, 25; Johu Ralston, weaver, 43; Sebastian Shade, miller, 48; George Strong, 
shoemaker, 32; Hugh Shaw, farmer, 31; John Shaw, farmer, 22; John Shepherd 
laborer, 29; Francis Strong, laborer, 30; James Stone, stiller, 50; David Shaw, 45; 
Jobn Williams, laborer, 72; George Williams, tailor, 30; William Windland, 
farmer, 23; William Williams, carpenter, 35. Total males, 47. The names of the 
females, with their ages, are given on the same sheet as follows: Jennie Anesly, 
40; Anna Andrews, 34; Elizabeth Barnhart, 32; Sarah Curts, 32; Barbara Clark, 
50; Mary Clark, 52; Sarah Clark, 21; Elizabeth Crawford, 28; Elizabeth Clark, 31; 
Susannah Capler, 35; Christiana Clark, 22; Margaret Ellis, 49; Elizabeth Hoake, 
26; Phebe Havner, 40; Mary Huff, 50; Mary Jones, 60; Mary Kennedy, 42; Jenny 
Love, 65; Nancy Montgomery, 50; Sarah McCafferty, 30; Betty MeElhenny, 40; 
Mary Myers, 27; Mary McClure, 70; Mary Pence, 50; Elizabeth Peterson, 34; 
Elizabeth Philips, 26; Mary Quigley, 30; Fanny Quigley, 56; Elizabeth Quigley 
39; Anna Quigley, 58; Mary Ralston, 34; Dolby Simonson, 50; Mary Strong, 23; 
Patty Shaw, 28; Rebecca Shaw, Sr., 55; Mary Shepherd, 28; Jenny Strong, 27; 
Jennie Stone, 10; Rebecca Shaw, Jr., 30; Elizabeth Williams, 62; Mary Williams, 
27; Susannah Windland, 22; Margaret Williams, 34. Total, 43. 

Lower Bald Eagle. —Matthew Allison, farmer; John Armstrong, farmer; Charles 
Bennett, farmer; John Beans, farmer; Samuel Bodle, weaver; James Brown, farmer; 
John Brownlee, farmer; Widow Barnhill, farmer; James Boyd, farmer; John Bott, 
farmer; Robert Black, farmer; Francis Boyce, blacksmith; Robert Boale, farmer ; 
James Burney, farmer; James Burns, farmer; James Carskaddon, farmer; James 
Curry, farmer; Griffith Carr, farmer; Samuel Carpenter; Matthew Crunk, farmer; 
Cleary Campbell, schoolmaster; Mark Caldwell, farmer; George Carr, farmer; Will- 
iam Duffield, farmer; Branson Davis, farmer; Joshua Davis, farmer; Leonard Doctor, 
farmer; Moses Dickey, farmer; John Dougherty, farmer; Daniel Davids; John Fleming, 
Esq.; James Foster, farmer; John Ferron, farmer; Thomas Fullerton, weaver; Enos 
Finch, shoemaker; Matthew Findley, distiller;. Joel Free, farmer; Stophel Firsht, 
farmer; James Gamble, farmer; Henry Gundy, farmer; Thomas Goodfellow, farmer; 
James Hemphill, farmer; John Hazlet, farmer; Joseph Hunt, Sr., farmer; Joseph 
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Hunt, Jr., farmer; Jesse Hunt, farmer; Robert Hays, farmer; Richard Hays, school- 
master; James Hays, farmer; William Hays, farmer; William Hunt, farmer; James 
Hindman, farmer; Widow Johnston, farmer; Joseph Johnston, farmer; James 
Laughery, farmer; Richard Limber, blacksmith; Adam Longe, farmer; Mungo 
Lindsey, farmer; Jacob Long, farmer; Matthew Leech, farmer; Alexander Lindsay, 
schoolmaster; David Lusk, farmer; John Laughery, farmer; William Martin, 
merchant; William Miller, farmer; Thomas Martin, farmer; John Miller, weaver; 
Joseph McCloskey, farmer; Patrick Mullin, farmer; Joseph Mackey, carpenter; 
John McCormick, farmer; Alexander Maughan, farmer; John MeLaughlin, farmer; 
Alexander Monson, wheelwright; Jacob Moats, farmer; William Murray, tailor; 
Joseph McKibben, farmer; William McKibben, farmer; David McKibben, farmer; 
Michael Myer, carpenter; William Moore, distiller; William McGaw, weaver; Will- 
iam Montgomery, farmer; Samuel Platcher, farmer; Samuel Porter, farmer; Joab 
Packer, farmer; Nathan Peeples, farmer; Samuel Philips, carpenter; David Philips, 
carpenter; Thomas Prion, farmer; Robert Quay, joiner; Widow Quay, farmer; Mat- 
thias Richards, Esq., farmer; James Reed, farmer; Caspar Richards, distiller; Will- 
iam Reed, farmer; Robert Richey, farmer; Alexander Robinson, farmer; John 
Spangler, farmer: John Shields, tailor; Theodorus Scowdau, farmer; Jacob Swine- 
hart, farmer; Henry Stoner, farmer; Archibald Stewart, farmer; John Stevenson, 
schoolmaster; Thomas Seamers, farmer; Andrew Smith, farmer; William Thompson, 
farmer; Robert Thompson, millwright; William Templeton, farmer; Peter Vincent, 
farmer; Joab Vancourt, shoemaker; Samuel Wilson, distiller; Henry Weaver, farmer; 
Amos Williams, farmer; Edward Williams, farmer; William Watson, farmer; David 
Watson, farmer; John Watson, farmer; Ellis Williams, farmer; David Wilson, 
farmer; John Yost, farmer; George Yost, farmer. Total, 127. 

At the time this enumeration was made a bill was pending in the Assembly for 
the erection of a new county out of parts of Lycoming, Mifflin, Northumberland, and 
Huntingdon, to be called Centre. It passed, February 13, 1800, and largely ab- 
sorbed Lower Bald Eagle, leaving only the following out of the foregoing list in 
Lycoming county: 

John Beans, Samuel Bodle, Robert Black, James Carskaddon, Griffith Carr, Mark 
Caldwell, George Carr, Leonard Doctor, John Fleming, Esq., Joseph Hunt, Sr., 
Joseph Hunt, Jr., Jesse Hunt, James Hindman, Adam Longe, Alexander Lindsay, 
David Lusk, John Laughery, William Martin, Samuel Porter, Samuel Philips, 
David Philips, Thomas Prion, Matthias Richards, Robert Richey, Henry Stoner, 
Andrew Smith, Robert Thompson, Joab Vancourt, Samuel Wilson, David Wilson, 
George Yost, Jacob Yost. The census of Lower Bald Eagle for 1800 showed 663 
white inhabitants, thirty-four colored, and one slave, making a total of 698. This 
was the first slice taken from the immense territory of Lycoming. 

Tioga.—In the meantime, however, a new towuship (now in Tioga county) had 
been erected by the court of Lycoming and called Tioga. It embraced a great ter- 
ritory which was largely a wilderness. It appears in the enumeration as follows: 
Elisha Alderman, farmer, 50; Ephraim Alderman, farmer, 14; John Allenton, farmer, 
24; Isaac Adams, farmer, 55; Rufus Adams, farmer, 24; Merwin Ammisey, farmer, 
22; Moses Ammison, farmer, 50; Ralph Brevear, farmer, 25; Dormon Bloss, mill- 
wright, 29; Lewis Bigelow, farmer, 38; Pems Bodwell, cooper, 33; Samuel Bartlet, 
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farmer, 38; Jonathan Barney, farmer, 25; Joseph Bidings, farmer, 25; William 
Buckley, farmer, 10; Abner Blanchard, cooper, 63; Charles Blanchard, farmer, 32; 
Ezekiel Blanchard, farmer, 23; Abner Blanchard, farmer, 21; William Burlingame, 
farmer, 56; John Bobster, farmer, 50; Peggy Borcher, widow, 81; Thomas Berry, 
innkeeper; Hopsteas Beecher, farmer, 24; Ammesey Culver, farmer, 25; Calvin 
Chambers, farmer, 27; William Campbell, farmer, 23; Benjamin Chambers, 40; 
David Chambers, farmer, 24; Reuben Cook, farmer, 51; Charles Cloger, farmer, 44; 
Lemnel Gaylord, farmer, 35, Aaron Gillet, innkeeper, 34; John Goodline, 21; Jon- 
athan Guisel, farmer, 30; John Griggs, farmer, 50; Stephen Gardner, farmer, 30; 
John Gardner, farmer, 35; George Goodhue, tailor, 57; Josiah Hovey, innkeeper, 
52; Simeon Hovey, carpenter, 24; Girdin Hovey, carpenter, 22; William Holden, 
farmer, 28; Stephen Harrison, farmer, 43; Gideon Haines, joiner, 28; John Hulings, 
shoemaker, 27; Daniel Holeday, farmer, 21; Titus Ives, innkeeper, 33; John Ives, 
Jr., farmer, 26; John Ives, Sr., farmer, 55; Benijah Ives, farmer, 29; Benjamin 
Ives, farmer, 15; Timothy Ives, farmer, 33; Ambrose Ives, farmer, 63; Obadiah 
Immser, farmer, 36; Daniel Ingersole, farmer, 60; James Jennings, farmer, 27; 
Philip Job, farmer, 24; Subil Johnston, joiner, 80; Daniel Jordan, farmer, 35; 
Barret Ingersole, farmer, 22; John Jervis, farmer, 21; Joseph Kelly, farmer, 28; 
David Kennedy, farmer, 50; William Kennedy, farmer, 25; Peter Keydy, farmer, 
23; Elijah Keydy, farmer, 52; Philip Keydy, farmer, 26; William Knox, farmer, 
30; Kingsby, carpenter, 40; Zebulon Keydy, farmer, 46; John Keydy, 
farmer, 25; Manasseh Keydy, farmer, 69; Abel Keydy, farmer 25; James Kinyon, 
farmer, 72; Benjamin Kinyon, farmer, 26; John Kinyon, farmer, 28; Jacob Kape- 
heart, farmer, 52; Gad Lamb, farmer, 55; Jerry Locy, farmer, 35; Stephen Locy, 
farmer, 80; Stephen Lane, farmer, 54; Joseph Lane, farmer, 23; Richard Mitchel, 
farmer, 30; Garret Miller, farmer; 42; Samuel Miller, farmer, 22; Elisha Meavin, 
farmer, 28; Thomas Mitchel, smith, 29; Robert Mitchel, farmer, 24; Samuel Needham, 
farmer, 28; Nathan Niles, farmer, 44; John Newal, farmer, 35; William Penrose, 
farmer, 35; Job Philips, farmer, 59; Daniel Philips, farmer, 31; Samuel Palmer, 
53; Leymond Pritchard, farmer, 26; Reuben Pribble, farmer, 27; George Pike, 
farmer, 37; Stephen Randle, farmer, 30; Jacob Reep, farmer, 38; Jacob Radley, 
farmer, 40; William Rothman, farmer, 24; Royal Southworth, joiner, 24; Uriah 
Spencer, farmer, 30; Ebenezer Seleih, farmer, 45; Job Stiles, farmer, 10; Titus 
Sesse, farmer, 40; Stephen Smith, farmer, 23; Daniel Straight, farmer. 39; Chris- 
topher Scoonover, farmer, 43; Jacob Server, farmer, 48; Stephen Socket, farmer, 
28; Daniel Thompson, farmer, 49; Christopher Thompson, farmer, 26; James Van- 
camp, farmer, 60; John Vancamp, farmer, 24; Samnel Wilcox, farmer, 23; Ezekiel 
Webster, farmer, 24; John Wilson, farmer, 25; Thomas Wilson, farmer, 26; Elisha 
White, farmer, 52. Total, 122. 


COLORED PEOPLE. 


In connection with the foregoing enumeration is the following table, showing the 
colored inhabitants, slave and free, in the county, which was taken in pursuance of 
the act of March 7, 1800: 

15 
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NAME Age| Condition Sex Township 
COC SMO, WMO). 000 a aros sto coo bese rado 24 | free man | male |Washington 
SA ICO am oO Sea 35 x I 5 
Bose Lamson ME ee nee SO | AAA ¡female a 
Loba E crane veers meee 25 | free man | male Tioga 
Adam tener eran RR ea O ce ranas “ | Nippenose 
DBT eg cies Sin ao TNE nee 60 le cee ¡female Ñ 
Dan sarat a E A E E A ER 21 |. eee male [Pine Creek 
Di a 20: (A ‘female Os 
Ti EN IS nee 30) |. Es E 
ONG. erence sachsen eee ee 19. | eee “ Bald Eagle 
A a e ae aa a E ee 35 free woman “ Loyalsock 
JOAN. conoi eare eee ee AT A A E pene 24 r he ás 
Rebecca u. so: osos Se = 
Wi ONES Se RBB 000.00. Renee 25 Nee cee = i 
TösephgHead.... O soos 47 | free man male ue 
Thomas Wow nin sw... ee 40 je ES s 
Jack Lalet „u... rectie as einni a ea ee AAE 21. lA rf e 
TA a eo WR. 50 |... oo i, © Lycoming 
Sinal A ae MNOS cc coed onto eS ED ss ¡female se 
NA O 2D alere I ds 


Nine males and eleven females. By the census of 1800 Lycoming county Ñad a population 
of 3,414. Northumberland, the mother county, had 27,796. 


ELECTION DISTRICTS. . 


By act of February 26, 1801, the following changes in three of the election 
distriets of the county were made: 


That those parts of Muncy township on the west of a line to hegin at the mouth of Work- 
man’s run; thence a due north course to the county line, shall be annexed to the First election 
district, and the electors thereof shall hold their elections at the conrt house in Williamsport. 
That the residue of the electors of Muncy township and those townships composing the Second 
election district shall hold their elections at the house now occupied hy Jacob Merril, in the 
town of Pennsboro, in Muncy Creek township. That those parts of Bald Eagle township in- 
cluded within the bounds of said county shall be annexed to the Fonrth election district, and 
the electors thereof shall hold their elections at the house lately occupied by Hugh Andrews, 
in the town of Dunnsburg. 


COUNTY OFFICERS. 


Prothonotaries. —Yn Lycoming county one person is elected to the office of 
prothonotary of the court of common pleas, clerk of the court of quarter sessions, 
and clerk of oyer and terminer and general jail delivery every three years. Under 
the Constitution of 1790 the incumbent was appointed by the Governor, and con- 
tinued under that rule till the office became elective by the amendments of 1837-38. 
Under these changes the succession of prothonotaries, with the dates of their ap- 
pointments and elections, has been as follows: John Kidd, April 14, 1795; Ellis 
Walton, February 28, 1809; John Burrows, September 14, 1813; Thomas Hays, 
February 17, 1818; Philip Krebs, March 8, 1821; Tunison Coryell, January 17, 
1824; Joseph Wood, January 29, 1830; Joseph K. Fredericks, January 18, 1836; 
Herman C. Piatt, October 8, 1839; Hepburn McClure, October 11, 1842; Lewis 
Martin, October 14, 1845, re-elected, October 10, 1848; Joseph M. Green, October 
14, 1551; George F. Boal, October 10, 1854 (Mr. Boal died, January 18, 1856, and 
Robert Hawley, Esq., was appointed by Governor Pollock, January 24, 1856, to fill 
out his unexpired term.); Huston Hepburn, October 9, 1856; Jacob S. Runyan, 
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October 11, 1859; Charles D. Eldred, October 14, 1862; N. B. Kimble, October 10, 
1865; H. H. Martin, October 13, 1568; Theodore Hill, October 10, 1871; (The 
amendment to the Constitution by the convention of 1872-73 abolished the October 
election and made every State and county officer elective in November.) H. H. 
Blair, November 3, 1874; William Follmer, November 6, 1877, re-elected, Novem- 
ber 2, 1880; Daniel Steck, November 6, 1883; John L. Guinter, November 2, 1886, 
re-elected, November 5, 1889. 

John Kidd, the first prothonotary, ete., whose beautiful handwriting is still so 
much admired on the books of record opened by him ninety-six years ago, was of 
Scotch-Irish origin, but the time and place of his birth are unknown. He was resid- 
ing at Northumberland when Governor Miftlin appointed him prothonotary of 
Lycoming county. And although his penmanship and clerical qualifications would 
indicate that he was a teacher and bookkeeper, he was a lawyer by profession, for 
the records at Suubury show that he was admitted to the bar in Angust, 1791. He 
was well qualified to fill the various offices to which he was appointed and made 
himself popular with the public. He was accomplished in his manners, of fine 
presence, possessed some literary taste, and was the author of several poems which 
were regarded as meritorious, but they have long since perished. On account of his 
social qualities and mirthfulness, his company was much sought after. In his dress 
he was neat, wore a ruffled shirt, and had his hair done up ina queue. But with 
all his accomplishments, he became negligent in his work and allowed it to fall 
behind, which caused much annoyance to those who had business in his offices. 
Dissipation was the cause of his downfall. After the election of Governor Snyder 
he was an applicant for re-appointment, but his habits had become such that he was 
unfitted for the office, and the Governor appointed Ellis Walton, of Muncy. He 
found that the work was so far behind that he was compelled to employ an assistant 
to bring it up, and two or three years elapsed before it was done. A great many 
deeds had been filed for record and the fees paid, but they lay there unattended 
to. It was this neglect which caused so much complaint. On account of his per- 
sonal popularity, the refusal of the Governor to re-appoint him caused much 
indignation among his friends, who were numerous. The Governor admitted his 
superior qualifications, but his neglect of duty and dissipation could not be tolerated 
in such a responsible office. Kidd died, April 9, 1813, and was buried in the Harris 
graveyard at Loyalsock. He had held office from April 14, 1795, to February 28, 
1869, a period of nearly fourteen years. His neglect of duty, especially in keeping 
the court records, has been felt more than once by those who have had occasion to 
examine them. 

Although John Kidd was reputed a bachelor, he had a daughter named 
Rosanna, who was reared by William Harris. She was born about 1787, married 
Samuel Shoemaker, March 29, 1810, at the age of twenty-three, and died, January 
19, 1842, at Muncy. 

Ellis Walton, the second prothonotary of Lycoming county, was born on the 
farm of his father at the mouth of Glade run, Muncy, September 21, 1771, and died 
in office, November 9, 1818. On attaining his majority he studied law with Charles 
Huston, and afterwards married his sister Jane. At his death he left three 
daughters and one son. His eldest daughter, Martha L., was remarkably bright 
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and intelligent, and at the age of eight years went into the prothonotary’s office 
with her father and assisted him in recording deeds. 

Sheriffs. —Sheriffs are elected and serve three years. When Lycoming county was 
erected, John Brady, fourth son of Capt. John Brady, was sheriff of Northumberlaud 
county, and exercised authority over the territory of which the new county was com- 
posed. Samuel Stewart, Lycoming county’s first sheriff, was elected October 26, 1195. 
The date of the election of his successors down to 1889 is as follows: John Cummings, 
October 24, 1798; Samuel Stewart (second term), October 27, 1801; John Cummings 
(second term), October 26, 1804; John Hays, October, 1807; John Cummings 
(third term), October, 1810; Arthur MeKissie, October 26, 1813; John Cummings 
(fourth term), October 18, 1816; David MeMicken, October 22, 1819; Thomas Hays, 
October 21, 1822; James Winters, October 22, 1825; Thomas Hall, October 28, 
1828; James Winters (second term), October 21, 1831; William Harris, October 20, 
1834 (Mr. Harris died in 1835, when Charles Low, coroner, took charge of the 
office and served out the year.); Thomas W. Lloyd, October, 1836; John Bennett, 
October 18, 1835; Hugh Donley, Jr., October 12, 1841; William Riddell, October 
8, 1844; John Bennett (second term), October 12, 1847; John B. Beck, October 8, 
1850; Abraham Bubb, October 11, 1853; Daniel S. Rissell, October 14, 1856; 
Frederick Shale, October 11, 1859; John B. McMicken, October 14, 1862; Robert 
McCormick, October 10, 1865; John Piatt, October 13, 1868; Samuel Van Buskirk, 
October 10, 1871; (The constitutional amendment of 1872-73 changed the time of 
holding the election for sheriffs to November.) Thomas Mahaffey, November 3, 
1874; John S. Bastian, November 6, 1877; Samuel Wilson, November 2, 1880; 
W. E. Sprague, November 6, 1883; J. M. Wolf, November 2, 1886; Edward W. 
Michael, November 5, 1889. : 

Coroners.—Coroners stand next to the sheriff in their official relation, and in 
case of accident, death, or any calamity which may incapacitate him, take charge 
of the office and conduct it until the next regular election; and, like the sheriff, 
they are chosen to serve three years. It does not appear from the records that 
Lycoming county had a regularly elected coroner for the first three years of its 
existence, the functions of that officer, when required, being performed by a justice. 
The record shows the following line of coroners and the date of their election to the 
present time: Henry Dougherty, October 24, 1798; John Carothers, October 27, 
1801; John Brooks, October 26, 1804; Apollos Woodward, October 26, 1807; 
William Mehaffey, October 21, 1810; Moses Rush, October 26, 1813; Leonard 
Pfouts, October 17, 1816; Abraham Tallman, October 22, 1819; James R. Hughes, 
October 21, 1822; James Watson, October 22, 1825; Peter Dimm, October 28, 1828; 
Joseph S. Titus, October 25, 1831; Charles Low, October 19, 1834; Samuel 
Carothers, October 20, 1537; John G. Ephlin, October 13, 1840; John Swartz, 
October 10, 1848; David H. Goodwin, October 13, 1846; Jacob Wise, October 12, 
1847; David Billman, October 8, 1850; Moses Bower, October 11, 1853; James 
Hall, October 14, 1856: Dr. George W. Wood, October 11, 1859; Joseph W. Keys, 
October 9, 1862; A. M. Hughes, October 11, 1865; Peter Biehl, October 13, 1868; 
Herman H. Smith, October 12, 1869; Dr. William Goehrig, October 8, 1872; (the 
constitutional amendment of 1872-73 changed the time for electing this officer to 
November.) Dr. Horace G. MeCormick, November 2, 1875; William Eves, 
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November 5, 1878; Dr. George G. Saeger, November 8, 1881; Daniel C. 
Flannagan, November 4, 1884; Dr. G. Frank Bell, November 10, 1887, re-elected 
November +, 1890. 

Early Inquests.—-Deaths by accidents and other causes were quite frequent in 
early times. The first work for the coroner of which we have any account .was an 
inquest held on the body of John Harris, who was drowned in the river, Angust 18, 
1798. Patrick Goodman was killed, November 1, 1799, by being run over by an 
ox team on the road near Henry Thomas’s mill, on Larry’s creek. John King 
testified to finding him lying dead in the road. Henry Dougherty held the inquest. 
On the 17th of June, 1801, David Kinney, of Washington township, was drowned 
while trying to swim the river. December 22, 1804, David Thomas was found lying 
dead on the State road, about four miles above James Rookens's. It was brought 
out at the inquest that **he walked to the place where he was found, having staid 
the night before at the house of Norris. He lay down, placed a handkerchief under 
his head, and perished by severe cold.” May 23, 1805, Charles Koyles was drowned 
in attempting to cross Pine creek with a four horse team. The two rear horses were 
also drowned. An affidavit as to the circumstance was made by Nathaniel Calder 
before James Davidson, “one of the judges of the court of common pleas.” Thomas 
Forster was foreman of the jury. Edward Pideock was killed while felling a tree 
February 20, 1805, and John Brooks, coroner, held an inquest at the house of 
Thomas Hulings. An inquest was held, November 12, 1307, by Apollos Woodward, 
coroner, at the house of John Stone, Newberry, on the body of James Lafferty, who 
was “killed by a tree falling on him.’’ The cost of the inquest was $10.06. 
September 16, 1508, an inquest was held on the body of Deority Pearson, of Nip- 
penose township; verdict, “came to her death by the abuse and ill treatment of her 
husband.” On the 28th of August, 1805, Henry Dougherty fell out of a canoe and 
was drowned, and John Brooks held the inquest. January 25, 1846, Enoch T. 
Smith hanged himself in the jail with a saddle girth. On the 2d of December, 
1848, Timothy McDonough, of Cascade township, committed suicide by cutting off 
his tongue with a razor “while in a state of insanity.” The bill for holding the 
inquest was 551.624; two physicians having been employed at $15 each. 
There being some trouble about collecting the bill, the question was submitted to 
Judge Anthony, who ordered it paid, ‘‘asthere was reasonable cause for holding the 
inquest.” 

Treasurers.—The custodian of the county funds was appointed by the com- 
missioners until 1841, when the office became elective. John Kidd was appointed 
treasurer, December 15, 1795, and served until December 26, 1801, when he was 
succeeded by Robert McClure. In 1805 Samuel Stewart, ex-sheriff, was appointed 
and served one year. The succession has been as follows: A. D. Hepburn, 1806 
to 1508; Thomas Hays, 1808 to 1810; James Wallis, 1810 to 1814; Jeremiah Tall- 
man, 1814 to 1816; Charles Stewart, 1816 to 1818; J. H. Huling, 1818 to 1820; 
Apollos Woodward, 1820 to 1822; John Vanderbelt, 1822 to 1824; Matthew Brown, 
1824 to 1826; William Harris, 1826 to 1828; Thomas W. Lloyd, 1828 to 1830; 
Henry D. Ellis, 1830 to 1832; James Gamble, 1832 to 1834; James H. Huling, 
1831 to 1836; Oliver Watson, 1836 to 1888. Under the operation of the new law 
John Sloan was elected, October 13, 1840; Samuel C. Williams, October 10, 1543; 
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George W. Lentz, October 14, 1845; Thomas C. Longan, October 12, 1847; Charles 
H. Beeber, October 9, 1849; John Kinsey, October 14, 1551: John H. Rothrock, 
October 11, 1853; Robert Baker, October 9, 1855; James T. Dawson, October 13, 
1857; Thomas Waddle, October 11, 1559; Benjamin Strawbridge, October 8, 1861; 
George S. Eves, October 13, 1863: Lewis Weigel, October 10, 1865; Abraham Swartz, 
October 8, 1867; W.H. Hutson, October 12, 1869; Abram L. Crist, October 10, 1871; 
Christopher B. Shale, October 14, 1873; (The Constitution of 1872-73 changed the 
time of election to November, and the term to three years.) Jacob S. Maxwell, 
November 2, 1875; Nelson R. Keys, November 5, 1878 (Mr. Keys died while in 
office and his brother William was appointed to serve out his time.); Michael K. 
Swartz, November 10, 1851; Harvey S. Whitehead, November 4, 1884; Jerome B. 
Lundy, November 10, 1887; J. Heileman, November 4, 1890. 

Register and Recorder.—In the beginning there was some carelessness shown 
by John Kidd in keeping the records of this office, and it was found to be in con- 
fusion when he retired in 1809. Ellis Walton succeeded him, and died in office in 
1813. John Burrows was appointed his successor September 14, 1813. His 
successors have been appointed and elected in the following order: Tunison 
Coryell, February 17, 1818; John Foulke, March 8, 1821; Abraham Taylor, January 
17, 1824, re-appointed February 17, 1827; John Vanderbelt, January 29, 1830, re- 
appointed January 4, 1833; Joseph Griffins, January, 1836, reappointed January 3, 
1538; (By the Constitution of 1837-88 the office became elective.) Elias P. Young- 
man, October 8, 1839; Joseph W. Smith, October 11, 1842; Joseph F. Torbert, 
October 14, 1845; Jacob Rodearmel, October 10, 1848; Jacob S. Runyan, October 
14, 1851; George A. Cramer, October 10, 1854; Michael Sechler, October 13, 1857: 
Theodore Hill, October 9, 1860; H. H. Blair, October 13, 1863; John W. Riddell, 
October 8, 1866; John F. Stevenson, October 12, 1869, re-elected October $, 
1872; (The Constitution of 1872-73 changed the time of election to 
November.) Frederick Hess, November 2, 1875; Thomas Johnston, November 5, 
1878; Robert Wood, November 8, 1881; George W. Gilmore, November 4, 1884; 
W. C. King, November 10, 1887; C. J. Cummings, November 4, 1890. 

County Surveyors.—At first the title of this officer was deputy surveyor, and he 
was appointed by the surveyor general until 1850, when, by act of the legislature, the 
office was made elective. The following have served in Lycoming county: 1795, 
William Ellis; 1797, Henry Donnel; 1799, James Hunter; 1805, William Ellis; 
1808, William Cox Ellis; 1809, John Batten; 1812, William Wilson; 1815, David 
MeMicken; 1820, Jacob Antes; 1824, John A. Gamble; 1833, David Hanna; 1836, 
Robert Hamilton; 1539, A. H. McHenry; 1845, Francis Riddell; 1850, William 
Piatt, Sr.; 1853, A. H. McHenry; 1856, J. W. Heylmun; 1859, Kinsey; 1862, 
John S. Laird; 1878, Merrick Reeder; 1851, John S. Laird; 1886, E. J. Eldred, 
present incumbent. 

County Auditors.—By act of 1791 the court was authorized to appoint auditors 
annually. As near as can be ascertained from the early records the following per- 
sons served in this capacity: For 1798, 1803-04, Samuel E. Grier and Matthew 
Wilson; 1806-08, Thomas Caldwell, Thomas Martin, and Jacob Shoemaker. The 
office was made elective by the act of March 6, 1809, in which. however, the court 
was empowered to fill any vacancies that might occur. As far as can be ascertained the 
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following persons served after this law took effect: 1809, Thomas Martin, William 
Wilson; 1810, Samuel E. Grier, Jeremiah Tallman, Samuel Carpenter; 1811, Sam- 
uel E. Grier, Robert Foresman; 1812-13, James MeMicken, William Williams, Sam- 
uel Carpenter. On the 7th of February, 1814, the legislature passed an act extend- 
ing the term of service to three years; the person receiving the highest number of 
votes at the first election thereafter was to serve the maximum period; the person 
receiving the next highest number two years; and the person receiving 
the next highest number one year; while one was to be elected annually thereafter. 
This arrangement was continued until the adoption of the present system under the 
Constitution of 1872-73. The following served under the act of 1814: 1814, James 
MecMicken, Francis Graham, William Watson; 1815, no change; 1816, Francis Gra- 
ham, Joseph Whitacre; 1817, Francis Graham, Joseph Whitacre, Jacob Grafius; 
1818, Jacob Grafius, S. Donnel; 1319, Jacob Grafius, Abraham Taylor, S. Donnel; 
1820, Abraham Taylor, Alexander Mahen; 1821, Abraham Dayton. Alexander 
Mahen, Washington Dunn; 1822, Washington Dunn, James Winters; 1823, records 
missing; 1824, Nathaniel Hanna, J. K. Torbert, William Piatt; 1825-28, records 
missing; 1829, James McClintock, Peter Vanderbilt, W. R. Power; 1830, records 
missing; 1531, Peter Vanderbilt, Robert Taylor; 1532, Robert Taylor, Charles 
Lowe; 1833, Charles Lowe, John Foresman; 1834-35, records missing; 1836, Teter 
Beeber, Elias Youngman, William Sedam; 1837-39, records missing; 1840, John 
Clark; 1841, James Henderson; 1842, L. Smeed; 1543, Robert Gibson; 1844, J. S. 
Goodell, James McClintock; 1845, Henry Robb; 1846, Joseph Keys; 1847, Henry 
Wolf; 1848, Thomas Sillyman; 1849, Samuel McClintock; 1850, Nehemiah Ross; 
1851, Elias Michael; 1852, Thomas Bower; 1853, John Swartz, John Sloan; 1854, 

-B. Morris Ellis; 1855, J. W. Cummings; 1856, F. N. Kracht; 1857, Lewis S. 
Smith; 1858, James Williamson; 1859, E. S. Lowe; 1860, Hunter Comly; 1861, 
David S. Green; 1862, Teter Beeber; 1863, Thomas Throp; 1864, James S. Allen; 
1865, Peter Reeder; 1566, Moses Bower; 1867, H. H. McNett; 1868, M. Kelly; 
1869, Andrew Hepburn; 1870, William Stewart; 1871, William Follmer; 1872, 
H. H. Hill; 1873, D. T. Thomas. The Constitution of 1872-73 provided for the 
election of three county auditors to serve three years, beginning with 1875. Each 
party votes for two candidates, and the three out of the four having the largest 
number of votes are declared elected. By this method the minority party is assured 
of having a representative on the board. From that time up to 1890 the following 
have been chosen: 1875, William Follmer, Ezra W. Sweely, Thomas Lloyd; 1878, 
Henry J. Strieby, Henry F. Winder, Henry J. Clinger; 1881, J. W. Hays, C. F. 
Wheeland, A. Neimyer; 1884, V. W. Quigel, J. Wise, W. W. Achenbach; 1887, 
V. W. Quigel, H. H. Hill, Andrew Madison; 1890, E. P. Moon, J. T. Greenaway, 
W. T. Sherman. 

Commissioners.—Commissioners were elected annually until the adoption of the 
Constitution of 1872-73, which provided for the triennial election of the entire board, 
one of which shall belong to the minority party. The following were the first com- 
missioners, elected on the second Tuesday of October, 1795: Thomas Forster, John 
Hanna, and James Crawford. After this year one member retired annually and a 
new one came in. The succession was as follows: 1796, William Wilson; 1797, 
Henry Donnel; 1798, Thomas Forster; 1798, James McClure; 1799, Samuel Tor- 
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bert; 1500, John Burrows; 1801, James Stewart; 1802, John Carothers; 1803, 
Thomas Forster; 1804, Charles Stewart; 1805, Samuel Torbert; 1806, William Wat- 
son; 1807, Henry Donnel; 1808, Ellis Walton, Samuel Simmons, and John Mce- 
Meens; 1809, John Piatt; 1810, W. M. Martin; 1811, W. A. Martin; 1812, Thomas 
Nichols; 1818, Benjamin Warner; 1814, Anthony Moore; 1815, Abraham Lawshe; 
1816, Seely Huling; 1817, Hugh Donnelly; 1818, George Bennett; 1819, Henry 
Hughes; 1820, Jacob Beeber; 1821, Samuel Updegraff; 1822, Peter Vanderbelt; 1823, 
James Winter; 1824, W. S. Montgomery; 1825, Daniel Fulmer; 1826, Jacob 
Grafius; 1827, Thomas Hall; 1828, W. B. Smith (He died soon after election and 
Oliver Watson was appointed, December 5, 1828, to serve out his term.); 1829, Ben- 
jamin Jones; 1830, Benjamin Harris; 1832, Benjamin McCarty; 1833, John Thomas; 
1534, Robert Maffett (He died in office and James Lowden was appointed to fill out 
the term.); 1834, Andrew Stewart; 1835, J.. Montgomery; 1836, Charles Hepburn; 
1837, William Riddle; 1838, John Gortner; 1839, Jacob Rothrock; 1839, Thomas 
Brown; 1840, William Smith; 1841, Daniel Strebeigh; 1842, Henry Clinger; 1843, 
John Steck; 1844, John Weisel; 1845, E. H. Russell; 1846, Thomas Wood; 1847, 
W. Sedam; 1848, William Riddle; 1849, J. B. Jones; 1850, H. Hartman; 1851, 
Nathaniel Blackwell; 1852, Andrew Reeder; 1853, Benjamin S. Lyon; 1854, Thomas 
Gallahauer; 1855, William Henry; 1856, J. G. Duiteh; 1857, Michael Sypher; 1858, 
Thomas Lloyd; 1859, Samuel Harris; 1860, William W. Antes; 1861, Peter D. 
Beeber; 1862, D.K. Updegraff; 1863, H. M. Wolf; 1564, George S. Opp; 1865, D. 
K. Updegraff; 1866, William Riddle; 1867, Henry Buck; 1868, Charles Edwards; 
1869, Samuel Sunderland; 1870, William Eves; 1871, Benjamin Harris; 1872, Will- 
iam F. Harlan; 1873, Michael Winegardner; 1874, Samuel Maffet. After this date 
the new Constitution took effect and a full board of three members was elected trien- 
nially in November, instead of October, thereafter as follows: 1875, William F. 
Harlan, Samuel Maffet, Daniel Steck; 1878, McKinney Smith, Daniel Corson, Will- 
iam Ebner; 1881, Enoch B. Tomb, Mathias Kaupp, G. W. Smith; 1884, Frank Ful- 
mer, John S. Williamson, Joseph M. Lowe; 1887, Abner P. Foresman, William $. 
Starr, Thomas J. Strebeigh; 1890, John R. Bubb, Peter J. Hiswert, Henry Moyer. 

The clerk to the county commissioners is elected by the board annually. The 
office is one of considerable responsibility. Owing to missing records it is impossi- 
ble to give a complete list from the beginning, but as far as they will permit the 
names are given herewith. The first clerk to the board was John Kidd, who served 
until 1801, when Joseph Fonlke was appointed. He served until 1806, and possibly 
longer. Mordecai Heylmun came next, but there are no records to tell how long he 
served; it is only known that the succession was about as follows for a number of 
years: Henry Lenhart, Robert Fleming, Oliver Watson, Jacob S. Runyan, Charles 
Stewart, and Robert Pott. Mr. Pott was succeeded by JacobS. Maxwell, January 1, 
1850, when Nehemiah Ross became his successor, and at the end of his term Maxwell 
succeeded him. The latter was followed by Robert Bennett, who, after three years, 
gave way to Maxwell again. He then held the office until 1876, when he was 
succeeded by C. B. Shale. Hissuccessors were: 1880, H. W. Whitehead; 1883, M. 
K. Swartz; 1886, Miller; 1889, Simon Yeager; 1891, Daniel Keeler, present 
incumbent. 


Mercantile Appraisers.—This office was created by act of 1850. Prior to that 
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time its duties were performed by a board composed of the commissioners and asso- 
ciate judges. The office is now filled by appointment of the commissioners, and it 
is among their last acts at the close of the year. The records show the following 
appointments: 1851, J. J. Ayres; 1852, Robert Pott; 1853, John Hepburn; 1854, 
David Fulton; 1856, Thomas Kahler; 1857, James M. Cummings; 1559, Westley 
Rook; 1860, Benjamin Bennett; 1861, William Gibson; 1862, William Kessler; 
1863, Peter Fisher; 1864-66, Benjamin Bennett; 1867, W. N. Barnfield; 1868, 
J. W. Leonard; 1569, Jesse Torbert; 1870, James S. Allen; 1571, Robert Fores- 
man; 1872, J. P. Fisher; 1873, Thomas S. Wells; 1874, James S. Allen; 1875, 
McKinney Smith; 1876, Michael Dolan; 1877, S. S. Seely; 1878, Alfred Gordon; 
1879, Conrad Reidy; 1880, M. T. Waltz; 1881, S. C. Carson; 1882, Charles L. 
Ebner; 1883, Joseph H. Rorabaugh; 15884, Peter S. Denworth; 1885, J. M. Hep- 
perlin; 1886, Charles B. Seely; 1887, Peter Weisel; 1888, Peter S. Denworth; 
1889, George C. Burrows; 1890, Robert MW. Brown; 1891, Daniel M. Fague; 1892, 
Lewis Dietrich. 

Jury Commissioners.—This office was created by act of April 10, 1567. The 
following have served since that date: 1867, J. W. Milnor, Samuel Love; 1870, 
Benjamin Bear, Hunter Comley; 1873, A. D. Rodearmel, J. J. Coolidge; 1876, 
John Seigle, W. S. Warner; 1879, Ezra W. Sweeley, John Harding; 1882, P. J. 
Eiswert, P. S. Denworth; 1885, Thomas Harris, D. H. Zerbe; 1588, E. B. Stokes, 
A. C. Williamson; 1891, Peter M. Weisel, John Harding. 


LEGISLATIVE AND CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTATION, 


State Representatives—When Lycoming county came into existence she was 
represented in the Lower House of the legislature by Flavel Roan, Hugh White, 
and Robert Martin. Mr. White lived on the river just above the mouth of Pine 
creek. He was the father of John, Henry, and George White, afterwards prominent 
citizens of Williamsport. Robert Martin lived at Northumberland, and was inter- 
ested at Newberry and Jersey Shore. Flavel Roan was an eccentric schoolmaster 
in Buffalo valley. 

The act of incorporation states that the two counties—the parent and the off- 
spring—shall be entitled to three members between them. It is inferred that for 
some time bnt one member was allowed the new county. Tho records show that the 
following were the Representatives of Lycoming: 1796, Hugh White, Thomas 
Grant, and John White; 1797, Jacob Shoemaker; no return for 1795, but possibly 
Mr. Shoemaker was re-elected this year; 1799, John W. Houston; 1500-02, William 
Wilson; 1503-04, Hugh White; 1805, John Franklin; 1506-08, Isaac Smith, Sam- 
uel Satterlee. Beginning with 1808 it appears that the county was allowed two 
members: 1809, Henry Wells, John Forster; 1810-11, John Forster, Samuel Sat- 
terlee; 1512-18, John Forster, Henry Wells; 1514, John MeMeens, Samuel Stew- 
art. By the act of March 8.1815, Lycoming, Potter, and McKean were made 
one district. The representation then was: 1815-16, Joseph J. Wallis; 1518, John 
MeMeens; 1819-21, John Hanna; 1522, John Byron, Jr., Robert MeClure; 1823, 
John Byron, Jr., Andrew Ferguson; 1824, Robert McClure, James Ford; 1325-26, 
W. Cox Ellis, James Ford; 1827, Solomon Bastress, Jonathan Colgrove; 1828, Sol- 
omon Bastress; 1530, Solomon Bastress, William Piatt; 1831, William Piatt, George 
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Crawford; 1832, George Crawford, O. J. Hamlin; 1833, George Crawford, William 
Piatt; 1834-85, John A. Gamble, Thomas Taggart; 1836, James Taylor, David Fer- 
guson; 1537, James Taylor, J. H. Laverty; 1835, Isaac Bruner, J. H. Laverty. After 
this date the Representative district was composed of Lycoming,Clinton, and Clear- 
field, with the following members: 1539, Isaac Bruner, J. H. Laverty; 1840, James 
Gamble, George Leidy; 1841, James Gamble,George R. Barrett; 1842,George R. 
Barrett, George F. Boal; 1843, George F. Boal, John Cook; 1844, Andrew Stewart, 
John Smith; 1845, Timothy Ives, W. F. Starr; 1846-47, William F. Packer, Timothy 
Ives; 1848, William F. Packer, John Smith; 1849-50, William Brindle, William Dunn; 
1851-52, JosephB. Torbert, J. M. Kilbourn; 1853, Johu B. Beck, George J. Eldred; 
1854, Thomas Wood, William Fearon; 1855, Samnel Caldwell, J.C. McGhee. After 
1855 the district was changed to Lycoming and Clinton. The representation then was 
as follows: 1856, J. M. B. Petrikin, Isaac Benson; 1857, D. K. Jackman, Thomas W. 
Lloyd; 1858, Lindsay Mahaffey, William Fearon; 1859, Robert Crane, G. A. Ach- 
enbach; 1860, W. H. Armstrong, H. C. Bressler; 1861, J. Chatham, W. H. Arm- 
stroug; 1862-63, John B. Beck, A. ©. Noyes. After 1863 the district was reorgan- 
ized and made to consist of Lycoming, Clinton, and Union. The members there- 
after were: 1864, S. H. Orwig, Samuel Alleman, Charles Wilson; 1865, S. ©. Win- 
gard, D. A. Irvin, Isaac Rothrock; 1866, S. C. Wingard, C. D. Roush, J. H. 
Wright; 1867, R. H. Lawshe, ©. D. Rauch, G. G. Glass; 1868, W. P. I. Painter, 
Thomas Church, W. G. Herrold; 1869, Theodore Hill, Thomas Church, A. H. Dill; 
1870, Samuel Wilson, A. J. Cummings, William Young. After 1870 the district 
consisted of Lycoming, Clinton, and Sullivan, with two members, as follows: 1871, 
A. ©. Noyes, Samuel Wilson; 1872, A. ©. Noyes, H. W. Petrikin; 1873, H. W. 
Petrikin, R. Bedford. Lycoming was now made one district, with three members, 
and the representation up to the present time has been as follows: 1874, O. H. 
Reighard, John Gaffey, George Steck; 1876, N. B. Kimble, John Gaffey, Alfred H. 
Hill; 1878, Frank Porter, John Gaus, Peter Reeder; 1880, George 8. Eves, W. R. 
Bierly, Isaac Bruner; 1882, T. F. Gahan, D. B. Waltz; D. F. Dietrick; 1884, 
James L. Barclay, Thomas S. Dinan, Robert K. Reeder; 1886, John Van Vorce, 
C. W. Williamson, G. W. Taylor; 1888, Walter E. Ritter, George G. Wood, John 
Gaffey; 1890, Walter E. Ritter, C..B. Seely, A. J. Kahler. 

State Senators.—The office of State Senator was created by the Constitution 
of 1790. William Hepburn represented that portion of Northumberland county 
which became Lycoming April 18, 1795. After the passage of the act he resigned. 
The new county was placed in the district composed of Northumberland, Luzerne, 
Lycoming, and Mifflin counties. Samuel Dale sneceeded Hepburn. Since 1800 
the senatorial representation for Lycoming county has been: 1800-02, James Har- 
ris; 1808, John Burrows; he lost one year by classification. The district (Xth) now 
comprised Centre, Lycoming, Bradford, Clearfield, McKean, Tioga, and Potter: 
1811, Thomas Burnside; 1815, Henry Wells; 1819, John MeMeens; 1823, Thomas 
Burnside (He resigned in 1826 and was succeeded by Henry Petrikin.); 1827, Robert 

» McClure (He died, December 20, 1829, and Joseph B. Anthony was chosen to fill 
out the unexpired time.) 1830-32, Henry Petrikin; 1835, Alexander Irvin. He re- 
signed in January, 1839, and Anson V. Parsons was elected, March 5, 1839, to fill 
out his term, the district now being composed of Centre, Clearfield, Lycoming, Pot- 
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ter, and McKean; 1540-42, Robert Fleming; 1842, J. C. Horton. On the 14th 
of April, 1842, the district was changed to Lycoming, Clinton, and Centre: 1844-47, 
Joseph F. Quay; 1847-50, William Harris; 1850-52, William F. Packer; 1853-55, 
James W. Quiggle; 1855-58, Andrew Gregg; 1861-63, Henry Johnson; 1864, John 
Walls; 1867, John B. Beck; 1870, Andrew H. Dill; 1872, Thomas Chalfant. Under 
the Constitution of 1872-73 the term was increased to four years, and the district 
made the XXTVth, composed of the following counties: Lycoming, Montour, Sulli- 
van, and Columbia. From that time the Senators have been: 1574, Robert P. Allen; 
1878, George D. Jackson (He died in office and E. J. McHenry was chosen to fill 
out the term.); 1882, W. W. Hart; 1886, Verus H. Metzger; 1890, Grant Herring. 
His term will expire in 1894. 

Members of Congress.—Since the organization of the county, Lycoming has 
always been connected with other counties in the formation of a congressional dis- 
trict. Andrew Gregg was the Representative when the county was erected and he 
continued in that capacity until 1807. The apportionment of April 2, 1802, made 
the district consist of Northumberland, Lycoming, and Centre. Gregg lived in Cen- 
tre. After his election to the Senate his successors were: 1807-09, David Mont- 
gomery, Jr.; 1809-13, George Smith, Lycoming. 

The apportionment act of March 20, 1812, made the district consist of Northum- 
berland, Luzerne, Ontario, (now Bradford,) Susquehanna, Lycoming, Tioga, and 
Potter, with two members. It was numbered the Xth. Representatives: 1813-15, 
Jared Irvin, Isaac Smith; 1815-17, Jared Irvin, William Wilson; 1817-19, John 
Murray, William Wilson; 1819-21, John Murray, George Dennison. 

The apportionment act of April 2, 1822, made the district consist of Union, 
Northumberland, Columbia, Luzerne, Susquehanna, Bradford, Lycoming, Tioga, 
Potter, and McKean counties, with three members, and numbered it the IXth. Rep- 
resentatives: 1821-23, Thomas Murray, Jr.; 1823-25, William Cox Ellis; 1825-29, 
Espy Van Horne; 1829-31, Alem Marr. 

The apportionment act of June 9, 1532, made the district consist of Union, Ly- 
coming, and Northumberland counties, with one member, and numbered it the 
XVIth. Representatives: 1831-33, Lewis Dewart; 1833-37, Joseph B. Anthony; 
1837-39, Robert H. Hammond; 1839-41, David Petrikin; 1841-43, John Snyder. 

The apportionment act of March 25, 1843, made the district consist of Lycom- 
ing, Northumberland, Union, and Clinton counties, with one member, and it was 
numbered the XIIth. The representation was: 1843-45, Henry Frick. He died, 
March 1, 1844, aud James Pollock was chosen to fill the unexpired term. He was 
re-elected in 1847-49. His successors were: 1849-50, Joseph Casey; 1851-52, 
James Gamble. 

The apportionment act of May 1, 1852, made the district consist of Lycoming, 
Sullivan, Clinton, Potter, Centre, and Mifflin, and it was numbered the XVth. The 
members were: 1853-55, James Gamble; 1855-57, John J. Pearce (This was the 
year (1855) the Know Nothing wave swept over the State. Mr. Pearce was a Meth- 
odist minister in charge of the station at Lock Haven. His competitor, Allison 
White, was the Democratic nominee. The election of Pearce caused a great polit- 
ical sensation.); 1857-59, Allison White; 1859-60, James T. Hale; 1860-64, James 
T. Hale; 1864-68, Stephen F. Wilson; 1868-70, William H. Armstrong ; 1870-72, 
Henry Sherwood. l 
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The apportionment act of April 28, 1873, made the district consist of Tioga, Pot- 
ter, McKean, Cameron, Lycoming, and Sullivan, and changed the number back to 
the XVIth, with Representatives as follows: 1872-76, Sobieski Ross; 1876-80, John 
I. Mitchell; 1880-82, R. J. C. Walker; 1882-86, W. Wallace Brown. 

The apportionment of May 19, 1587, made the district consist of Lycoming, 
Potter, Tioga, and Clinton, but it still remained the XVIth. Representatives : 1886— 
90, H. C. McCormick; 1890-92, A. O. Hopkins, present incumbent. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


FIRST JAIL AND COURT HOUSE. 


Tue BUILDING OF THE First Prison COMMENCED IN 1799 aso FINISHED IN 1801—A 
STRANGE Bır or History—THE Errst COURT HOUSE—PROGRESS OF CONSTRUCTION AND 
STATEMENT OF CosT—A SLICE FOR LYCOMING—BOUNTIES FOR ScaLps—Cost OF HoLD- 
ING EARLY Courts—THE NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY Lixe—THE New Court Horse. 


TAROM the commissioners’ minute book, beginning with October, 1799, it appears 
that steps were taken early that year to build a jail in Williamsport. Decem- 
ber 5, 1799, appears this entry: “Michael Ross, for material for jail and clearing 
the public lots, $18.64.” On the same day John Turk was paid $2.25 for “two 
days rafting timber for the jail and making order,” and the following day (6th) 
Mathias Knapp received ‘‘ $81 for mason work at the jail,’ and on the 10th Peter 
Vanderbelt was paid “ $25.92 for smith work at the jail.’’ It is apparent from these 
entries that work had been progressing from early in the fall of 1799 on the new 
prison. These records were kept in small pass books, 4x64 inches in size, and 
although the paper is much faded and time-stained, the writing is stil! clear. 

A bit of curious history is connected with the ground on which the jail was first 
built, and on which the present one stands. In Deed Book A, page 540, it appears 
that on the 12th of October, 1798, Michael Ross in consideration of one cent con- 
veyed to James Crawford, William Wilson, and Henry Donnel, commissioners, of 
Lycoming county, four lots for “court house, gaol, and offices.’ They were num- 
bered 169, 170, 171, 172, on the plot of the town, and were located on “ Third and 
William streets, Tom alley: and Pine alley.” The jail of to-day stands on Lots 
169 and 170. 

The work of building seems to have been vigorously pushed, judging from the 
following payments noted on the minute book: 

December 11, 1799, Henry Donnel, cash paid for jail per his bill, $202.76.... May 8, 1800, 
Mathias Eder, hauling brick and sand for the gaol, $4.67.... May 9, Hepburn and Grier, paid 
John Thomas for smith work done for the gaol, $5.72....June 21, Robert McElrath, well 
bucket, chain and lock, $3.50....July 22, William Hepburn, rope and windlass for gaol, $6.60 
....September 5, John Cummings, sheriff, digging gaol well, $45....September 6, Robert 
McElrath, materials for gaol kitcheu, $72.55. ... October 25, Jonathan Turk, making a curb for 
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the gaol well, $1..... December 3, Robert McElrath, for nails, ete., expenses of the gaol, 
$15.41.... December 5, Thomas Harris, on account of lime for public building, $30.... Decem- 


ber 24, William Morrison, on account of timber, shingles, etc., for public building, $75.... 
August 5, 1801, Mr. Calvert in full for painting, glazing, etc., at the gaol, $21.75. 

These are the principal items entered in the minute book from December, 1799, 
up to August, 1801, and they show what was paid for work on the jail to that time. 
In later mouths and years other entries of payments occur, but as the auditors’ 
statement can not be found, it is impossible to give the total cost of the structure. 
As it was a common building, it possibly did not exceed $8,000. These entries 
show pretty conclusively that the jail was ready for occupancy in the fall of 1800, 
and finished in 1801. 

The prison was a two-story stone building, provided with a dozen or more cells. 
It was surrounded by a stone wall 120 feet on William street by 104 on Third, and 
it was about twenty feet high. The wall was not strongly built, but it served the 
purpose for which it was intended for nearly seventy years. In the front of the 
prison were a few rooms where some of the early sheriffs lived. Thomas Hays, when 
elected sheriff in 1822, occupied them and a member of his family was boru there. 

In 1544 part of the wall—about fifty-two feet—fronting on Third street and 
running back twenty-two feet, was torn down and a brick building two stories high 
erected. The upper part was used as a hall by the Odd Fellows, whilst the first 
floor was occupied by the Washington fire engine and as a dwelling for the sheriff. 

It was used for public purposes until 1867, when it was so badly damaged by 
fire that it had to be torn down. This necessitated the building of a new prison. 
Edward Haviland, an architect of York, was employed to furnish designs for a modern 
building combining strength as well as beauty, aud the commissioners proceeded 
with the work at once. In the meantime the basement of the present court house 
was fitted up with cells for the prisoners, and they were confined there until the new 
jail was completed. All the old walls were demolished and an entirely new prison 
constructed, together with a dwelling for the sheriff. The latter forms the south 
front, and as it is surmounted by a turreted tower, it presents an imposing appear- 
ance. It was completed in 1868 at a cost of $139,440.87. There are nearly fifty 
cells, and in case of emergency nearly one hundred prisoners could be accommodated. 
The work was done under the direction of the following commissioners: H. M. Wolf, 
George S. Opp, D. K. Updegraff, Henry Buck, and William Riddle—Jacob S. Max- 
well, clerk. 


A STRANGE BIT OF HISTORY. 


Now for the strange history. It has been shown that the ground was conveyed 
by Michael Ross and wife to the commissioners, October 12, 1798, in consideration 
of one cent; that Ross was paid for clearing the ground; that the work of building 
was proceeded with and the building completed in 1501. In the meantime it 
appears that on the 7th of May, 1801, (Deed Book D, page 102) Ross and wife 
conveyed, in consideration of $300, to Charles Hall (of Hall’s Farms) Lot 108 on 
Market street and Black Horse alley, and ‘‘ two other lots,” numbered 171 and 172, 
Third street, “ Pine and Tom alleys,’’ bounded on the west by Lot 170. These lots 
were originally conveyed to the commissioners for a nominal consideration and there 
is nothing on record to show that they ever were conveyed back to Ross. But, 

oe 
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stranger still, it appears (Deed Book M, page 348) that on the 18th of October, 
1806, five years after the jail had been completed, Ross and wife conveyed to William 
Watson, John Carothers, and Ellis Walton, commissioners, Lots 169 and 170, in 
consideration of $70 “specie.” These were the lots on which the jail was built, and 
as there is no deed on record to show that he purchased them back from the commis- 
siouers, to whom he first sold them, he appears as having sold them twice! But, 
stranger still, the following entry appears on the minute book of the commissioners: 
“ April 30, 1807. Anne Ross for signing deeds for two lots for the jail to stand on, 
53.’ The whole transaction resolves itself into a conundrum, which can only be 
explained on this supposition: After making a deed for the four lots it was decided 
not to build on them and they were conveyed back to Ross, but through neglect the 
deed was not recorded. Inthe meantime the commissioners concluded to erect the 
jail on the corner of Third and William streets, and they repurchased the two lots 
for $70, and had the deed recorded. The other two lots evidently were returned 
and the ground where the court house stands taken in exchange. But to add to the 
mystery, there is no deed on record for the ground on which the court house was 
erected! That there was such a deed we have the testimony of Jacob S. Maxwell, 
who emphatically asserts that he remembers seeing it in the salie when he was county 
treasurer, but what became of it he knows not. 

The payment of $3 to Mrs. Ross was doubtless in accordance with a custom 
of the times to present the wife with a new dress for signing a deed, but in the 
absence of the material they gave her the money. 


THE FIRST COURT HOUSE. 


Before the jail was completed steps had heen taken to build a court house. This 
was a necessity. The first entries in the commissioners’ book relating to this 
improvement appear as follows: ‘‘ December 5, 1800. Matthew Adams, procuring 
a plan of Harisburg court house and a draught, $5....Jonn Turk, procuring 
a plan and draft of Harrisburg court house with Mr. Adams, $5.” This 
was the first money paid by the commissioners for this improvement. That the plan 
of the Harrisburg building was adopted seems conclusive, for on the opening of 1800 
the work seems to have been commenced. The first payment for material was for 
$16 to Thomas Harris, February 6, 1801, “on account of lime for court house 
and offices.” And on the 7th of the same month William Hepburn was paid $134 
<‘ on account of brick for the public buildings.” A few of the items charged on the 
minute book for 1801 are quoted herewith to show how the payments were made: 

April 30, 1801, Gabriel Morrison, boating stone for court house and offices, $117.50..... May 


14, John Turk, on contract for the court house, $50.....June 1, Ezekiel Slack and Levi Eder, 
digging the foundation and cellar, $45..... November 18, William Hepburn, on account of 
brick for court house and offices, $267..... September 24, 1802, John Thomas, on account of 


iron work for court house and offices, $167.67....October 30, Joseph Dumm, in full for 10,500 
bricks for courthouse and offices, $56. 

Ttems like the foregoing run through the books for several years, and they show 
that the commissioners paid for the work as it progressed. The building was up in 
1802, for the following charge under date of September 24, 1802, appears in the 
commissioners’ little book: “Jacob Grafius, for nine gallons of whiskey at raising 


court house and offices, $6!” The “raising” of the temple of justice was evi- 
s 
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dently a great event in Williamsport, and the occasion was duly celebrated by a feast, 
for another charge in the minute book, October 30, 1802, reads: “Robert MeEl- 
rath, for meat, cooking, etc., for the raising at the court house and offices, $20.” 
He was the jailer and had charge of the new prison. Next comes the following: 
“April 11, 1803. Jacob Grafius, for three gallons of whiskey for court house and 
offices, $2.” 

After the court house was erected the most important matter seems to have been 
the purchase of a bell and image to adorn the enpola and steeple. The following 
entries regarding these articles are fonnd in the minute book, and they are not with- 


. 


out historical interest: 


October 25, 1803, Stephen Bell, for going with wagon and team to Harrisburg for bell and 
image for court house, $20..... February 5, 1805, Robert McClure, money paid Samuel Hill 
for making image for the court house, per receipt of Andrew Berryhill, Jr.. $133..... Febru- 
ary 7, 1805, Samuel E. Grier, for money advanced John Burrows to purchase bell for court 
house. &250..... February 7, 1805, Samuel E. Grier, for money advanced Burrows to purchase 
an image for court house, $100..... February 26, 1506, Robert McClure, for money paid George 
Hedderly for bell, 861.22.... February 6, 1806, John Burrows, from bringing bell from Phila- 
delphia and returning old one for court house, $55. 


The building was completed and in use some time during 1804, as shown by this 
entry in the commissioners’ book: ‘ January 7, 1805, George Kneece, in full for 
cleaning the court house, chopping firewood, ete., for December term, 1504, $2.67.” 
This was probably the first court held in the new building. 

Johu Turk and Edward Gobin were the contractors, and Stacy Throp and 
Jacob Hyman were assistants. Matthew Adams had charge of the carpenter work. 
The bricks were manufactured by Joseph Dumm at the brickyard of William Hep- 
burn, on the Deer Park farms, a mile west of the building; the cut stone work was 
done by Samuel Biss, and the stone were brought from Sinnemahoning on rafts or 
floats. When the building was completed it was regarded by all as a model of 
architectural beauty; yet, judging from the pictures that have been preserved, it 
would be looked upon to-day as a ca There are many yet living who remem- 
ber its unique appearance. 

The first bell was entirely too small and failed to give satisfaction. It was re- 
turned and the one which now hangs in the belfry purchased. This bell has been in 
constant use since 1804 and still sends forth clear, ringing tones, which can be heard 
a long distance. It is said that it was rung so vigorously in 1815, on the reception 
of the news of peace at the close of the war of 1812, that it was heard a distance of 
eleven miles. It bears this inscription: 

George Hedderly made me in 
Philadelphia Anno Di. 1804. 

It is made of bell metal and is two feet four inches across the open end, two feet 
high, and weighs between 500 and 600 pounds. It was hauled from Philadelphia 
in a wagon by Gen. John Burrows, one of the commissioners under whom the build- 
ing was erected. 

The auditors’ statement, showing the total cost of each article entering into the 
construction of the court house, has been found in a time stained copy of the 
Lycoming Gazette, bearing date February 22, 1807. The stimulant used at the 
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““raising*” is not mentioned, of course, but it could very easily be concealed among 
the “ sundry articles got from storekeepers.’’ The statement is as follows : 


The amount of expense for building the court house and offices for Lycoming couuty: 


Tosthesamolintsorihric ke meets nee =m erkenne «eee eee $1,525 70 
$o w af CATBENLEN. WOK: ccsa ira aaa a a eters eee Teall ir 
© w & boaudssscäntlinge, and shingles. see ene eee 2,169 47 
mG E IDAS OO MOTE 1,119 45 
“e & Time, ware sees E a)e wien due ah ae a cee ee 323 83 
us ue COPPET een skies o meee 330 00 
o u a Iron WOLE as pa EEE 7185 87 
oo s one OMNI... .. on canenosoanenns "ae ese eee T54 63 
“ “ hair and plasteriug........... O coco renos 672 22 
ES ES Whaling’. e nenn AE A eee 1,876 35 
o tE ʻ la DOP ie sae: ee ETE 310 52 
a se paint and oil: a aena A 151 13 
SS ce image and bell. aoee cee ensar 2s ee eee ee 4141 20 
E e ps DS anaes A a a TIEREN ZOS 10 
a “sundry articles got from storekeepers................ Wi 14 
wi“ Ke for superintending the Dunain re 1,500 00 


sR s for water spouts, which are procured, but not yet put up 247 45 
Total amount... ee es e a E $20,417 80 


To this statement Jacob Shoemaker and Thomas Martin, ‘‘auditors of public 
accounts for the county of Lycoming, ” affix their signatures, January 17, 1807, and 
declare it to be correct. 


A SLICE FOR LYCOMING. 


Early in 1804 Lycoming was called ou to contribute the first slice from her ter- 
ritory to help form Centre county; but the legislature evidently believed in com- 
pensating her for the loss, for an act (see P. L. 1804, page 472) was passed 
annexing— ' 

All that part of Luzerne county which lies west of the East Brauch of the Susquehanna on 
the line between Pennsylvania and New York, at such place that from thence a due south 
line will strike the northwestern corner of Clavarack township; thence by the line of the said 
township about a southwest course, crossing the said East Branch to the northernmost corner of 
the said township; thence by the south west side of the same to the southwest corner thereof, 
and from thence by a due west line to the line separating the counties of Luzerne and 
Lycoming. 

Over this territory Lycoming exercised a “ protectorate’ for several years, as 
she did over Tioga, Potter, and McKean. It was the only territory ever given to her. 


BOUNTIES FOR SCALPS. 


The court now having a permanent habitation and a home, the judicial 
machinery moved more smoothly and business was despatched with greater celerity. 
At this early stage of our history the country was filled with wild and savage 
animals, and to encourage their destruction the legislature authorized the com- 
missioners to pay a bounty of $8 for wolf and panther scalps. It is interesting 
to look over the books of the commissioners and note the bounties that were paid 
from 1806 to 1810 and 1812. Payments seem to have commenced in 1806, and a 
few items gathered from the books at random will show the reader of to-day what 


was once a profitable business for hunters and trappers: 
> 
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September 2, 1806, Oliver Hays for one full grown wolf head, certificate being produced, 
Br... Scovel Baily, for two wolf heads, $16...... September 3, 1806, Josiah Furman, one 
wolf head, 8S....... Frederick Bodine, do. $8....... Adam Konkle, do., S88....... John 
Jordan,do., $8....... John Hildebrand. do., $8....... John Morrison, do., $8....... December 1, 
1806, Bethlehem Thompson, three wolf heads, $24....... October 6, Joseph Riely, one panther 
head and three puppies, $20........October 16, 1807, Benjamin Reynolds, for one full grown pan- 
Di? hoo aces William Dewitt, one full grown panther, $S....... William Smith, one panther 
head, $8....... November 6, 1807, Edward Edwards, one wolf head, S8....... November 30, 
Elias Needham, two panther heads, S16....... December 1, two wolf heads, S16....... Edward 
Baison, four panther heads, $32....... William Dewit, one do., $8....... John Quigle, one 
vor head, F89... Titus Ives, two do., $16....... Abraham Webster, two panther heads, 
oa January 30, 1808, David Caldwell, one wolf head, $8....... February 1, William 
Smith, one panther head, S8....... John Kelse, do., $8....... Ebenezer Bacon, do., $S....... 
Robert Forsman, one wolf head, $8....... May 8, David Lusk, do., four, $32....... June 20, 
Robert Forsman, one wolf head, certified by John Piatt, SS. 


Red fox scalps only commanded 264 cents, consequently few were offered, when 
wolves and panthers were plenty and brought SS each. For the year 1810 wolf 
and panther heads cost $234, and for 1812, $288 were paid, showing that the 
animals were still numerous. In 1825, however, they seem to have been more 
vigorously hunted, for the commissioners that year paid 5108.84 for scalps. 


COST OF HOLDING EARLY COURTS. 


Compared with to-day the cost of holding our early courts was small. The trav- 
erse jury for May session, 1807, cost $40. Moses Tool was paid $24 in full 
“for ringing the bell and crying court one year ending May 9, 1307.” The grand 
jury for February term, 1808, cost $38, and the traverse jury for the same term 
$98. For August term, 1808, the grand jury received $48, and the traverse 
jury $108. Jonathan Walker, for serving as deputy attorney general (prosecut- 
ing attorney) from 1798 to February, 1800, was paid $57.60. 

The total amount of the county assessment for the year 1810 reached 86,197.20, 
but this included the townships of Athens, Ulster, and Burlington in what is now 
Bradford county, and Pine, Dunstable, Wayne, Nippenose, and Bald Eagle, Clinton 
county. In 1813 the total assessments reached 58,307.35, but two more townships 
had been added in the Bradford county territory. The total number of townships 
at that time was nineteen, twelve of which were without the present limits of the 
county. 


THE NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY LINE. 


Trouble arose between Bradford and Lycoming regarding the northeastern 
boundary line. Judge Eldred (see Now and Then, page 184) thus describes the 
dispute and its final settlement: > 


The act of February 20, 1810, required a direct line to be drawn from a point on the Ly- 
coming line (then only an imaginary one) to the southeast corner of Tioga county (which 
corner had never been fixed) at the Beaver Dam on Towanda creek. No commissioners were 
appointed by this act or its supplement of March 28, 1811, to run and mark the line, and indeed 
it was unnecessary, for the whole lensth of it was supposed to be through a wilderness 
without inhabitants. But the constructiou of the Berwick and Newtown (Elmira) turnpike a 
few years later, induced settlers to locate on or uear this boundary line, and in consequence 
to create a necessity for its being run aud marked. Hence, duriug the year 1816, the commis- 


sioners of Bradford county took the initiative and employed Judge Stevens, theu a promiuent 
16 
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surveyor, who resided a few miles below Towanda, to do the work. Having organized a corps 
he proceeded to the Beaver Dam, at the head of Lycoming and Towanda creeks, and, mistaking 
a sugar corner of a tract of land for the corner of Tioga county, rau and marked his line 
through to that of Luzerne county. Not knowing of the error, a number of houest Dutchmen 
on the route were surprised to find themselves instead veritable Yankees, and booked for 
Meansville [Towanda] instead of Williamsport. 

Edward J. Eldred. who had been commissioned a justice of the peace for Lycoming county 
by Thomas McKean. now supposed himself a private citizen of Bradford, and for several 
months declined to act as a magistrate. The mishap of Judge Stevens was, however. soou after 
discovered and admitted by all the parties concerned, and for a subsequent decade affairs along 
the line remained ¿a statu quo. 

But the modus cicendi which existed between the commissioners of the two counties became 

strained and of little value in 1826. Taxes were demanded of certain inhabitants by both 
counties, and the authorities of each saw plainly that something had to be done. It was 
therefore agreed, in the spring of 1827, that an effort should be made to fix upon and run the 
line that season. A conference for this purpose, to be composed of one commissioner and the 
deputy surveyor of Lrcoming and of Bradford, were appointed to meet at the house of E. J 
Eldred in the month of May following: and in pursuance thereof Thomas Hall, commissioner, 
and John A. Gamble, surveyor, reported at the time and place assigned, to represent Lycoming. 
The Bradford men failed to appear, but deputed Gordon F. Mason, then a bright boy of six- 
teen, as a messenger to inform Hall and Gamble that they had concluded it was best to meet at 
the eastern corner of the counties, where they hoped to join them the next day. 
On the following day the parties met somewhere near the Luzerne county line and besz 
a wrangle which. as usual, diverged as it progressed, until by mutual consent all hope of an 
amicable settlement of the question in dispute was given up and the belligerents returned to 
their respective homes “ muttering threatenings.” $ 

It was now Lycoming’s turn to run and mark the disputed line as claimed by it. Accord- 
ingly, in the spring of 1828, preparations were made for doing so. In the meantime Thomas 
Hall had been elected sheriff, and Benjamin Jones commissioner for the “Lower End.” It, 
therefore, became the latter’s duty to take charge of the surveying party, which he organized 
and provided for. Rev. Henry Lenhart was then clerk to the county commissioners, and 
furuished the horse and vehicle, with the driver, Godfrey Lenhart, to carry the luggage and 
supplies. With directions to intercept it where the State road crosses the line, although then a 
boy of only fourteen years, Godfrey fearlessly set out and felt his way over the uncouth roads 
of the period to the designated point. Benjamin Jones and John A. Gamble, with their crew 
—including the renowned Tim Gray for hunter—drove up Lycoming creek to the Beaver Dams 
at the sources of the Towanda, and beginning at a point as much too far north as Judge Stevens 
had south, began to run and mark line No. 2. There was still at the west end of this line a 
wilderness of twenty miles or more to pass through, and having reached near the middle of it, 
the commissioners proposed to leave a reference, and make for the supply or luggage wagon— 
the following day being Sunday. To do this they had an alternative of going direct through 
the woods some ten miles, or by deflecting to the right, follow a path to the Hoagland settle- 
ment, and thence by road a much longer distance. Commissioner Jones and companions, ex- 
cept the surveyor and hunter, chose the longer and safer way. but Gamble and Gray proposed 
to go direct. Thus constituted, the parties separated, and now 1 will let Gamble tell what 
followed: 

e We had not gone far after leaving our companions,” said Mr. Gamble, “until we heard 
a terrible racket in the woods to our right. Stopping to learn the cause, we were both as- 
tonished and paralyzed at seeing a herd of elks loping by us within a few yards. They 
had evidently been alarmed by something—perhaps our companions—but were soon in the 
thicket beyond us and out of sight. Looking at Gray, I said, * Tim, why did vou not shoot 
one of those fellows?” This reminded him of having a gun on his shoulder, and a madder 
man fora moment you could hardly imagine. It demoralized him completely as a hunter for 
the rest of the trip. and also made him the butt end of witticism for the entire party.” 

On the following Monday the line was resumed and continued to the Luzerne boundary, 
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but, like the one run by Judge Stevens, it was wide of the mark, and served only to complicate 
the question now becoming one of magnitude. 

Nothing but legislation could henceforth settle and adjust this chronic difficulty, and the 
General Assembly, at its next session, on March $, 1829, enacted a law designating “ William 
Jessup, of Susquehanna county, John Sturdevant. of Luzerne county, and Joseph Stilwell, of 
Union county, as commissioners, with authority to fix the corner of the counties of Lycoming, 
Bradford, and Tioga, at or near the Beaver Dains at the head of Towanda creek, in conformity 
with and according to the existing laws on this subject, and when so fixed to run the lines from 
said corner to the point designated by law.” 

Of this commission Joseph Stilwell declined to act, which rendered it nugatory for that 
year. On the 14th of March, 1531, a supplement was enacted appointing Joseph F. Quay, of 
Centre, to fill the vacancy, and empowering the Governor to fill any future vacancies which 
might occur. William Jessup subsequently declined also, and Charles Treziyulny, of Centre, 
was appointed to fill his place. Allthe commissioners were surveyors and otherwise competent 
persons. They met and proceeded to the discharge of the duty assigned them in May of the 
same year, 1831. 

After fixing the corner of Bradford, Lycoming, and Tioga, near the Beaver Dam on To- 
wanda creek, they ran a testing line through to Luzerne, and then fixed the corner of Bradford 
and Lycoming on the line of the former, between those made by Stevens and Gamble. From 
this they ran back, marking their line conspicuously to the established corner at the Beaver 
Dam. Most of this line was run by Henry W. Treziyulny, son of one of the commissioners, 
then a young man. The distance from corner to corner they returned as thirty-three milesand 
fifty-two perches. All parties interested have ever since respected their work as final. 


THE NEW COURT HOUSE. 


For years the court house was admired by the people and they pointed to it with 
pride as a model building. When the population and business increased a demand 
was made by the younger class for a larger and more modern building, but the old 
men could not entertain such an idea. “Look at it,” they would say; “ it was built 
when men did their work honestly.” This feeling was so strong among the ruling 
class that public opinion could not be brought to consent to its being demolished. 
But the growth of the country was so rapid that it became apparent that the quaint 
old structure, with its curiously arranged court room and offices, must give way to 
the spirit of public improvement. It had stood there for sixty years, but it could 
not remain forever. 

In 1858 the commissioners employed William Fink to furnish drawings for an 
addition to the old court house; but when they came to remove the roof and exam- 
ine the walls, they were found to be so poorly constructed that they could not be 
utilized and it was evident that a new building would have to be erected. Samuel 
Sloan, an architect of Philadelphia, was engaged to furnish plans for a new build- 
ing, and April 26, 1860, they were accepted. In the meantime a contract had 
been made with ex-Sheriff Rissell to do the work. i 

The contractor commenced rebuilding early in the spring of 1860, and pushed it 
with such vigor that the building was completed and ready for occupancy at March 
sessions, 1861. In the meantime the courts were held in Doebler’s and Youngman’s 
halls—the former being located on Pine street, and the latter on East Third street. 
The dimensions of the present court house are 116 feet 11 inches in length by 60 
feet in width. It has projecting corners of 3 feet each way, making the entire 
length 122 feet 11 inches, and the width 66 feet. The first story is 12 feet 6 inches 
from floor to floor, and it contains offices for all the county officers, besides a chamber 
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for the president judge. The second story contains the main court room, with a high 
ornamented ceiling, a jury room, and a room which was used by the United States 
and circuit courts until other accommodations were provided for them in the new 
postoffice building in 1891. On the third story are jury rooms, and rooms for the 
meetings of the institutes held by the city teachers. The building stands in the 
center of a handsome square comprising Lots 177, 178, 179, and 180 of the original 
plot of the city, bounded on the south by West Third street and on the west by 
Pine street. The building originally cost $41,030, but it has undergone so many 
changes and improvements inside that it has cost the county up to this time nearly, 
if not altogether, $100,000. It is very conveniently arranged inside; is supplied 
with fire proof vaults for the public records, and an air of comfort and safety per- 
vades every department. 

* The first court held in the new building was March sessions, 1861, and in the 
opening of his charge to the grand jury Judge Jordan said: 

I congratulate you, the members of the bar, the officers of this court, and all who have 
business to transact in court, in the pleasant change from a small, inconvenient, unhealthy 
court room, to a permanent, beautiful, and convenient building; a building alike creditable to 
the citizens of Lycoming county, to the gentlemen who projected it, to the architect who 


planned it, the commissioners who contracted for it, and the mechanics who faithfully labored 
in its construction and completion. 


On a stone tablet, embedded high up in the brick wall in the southwestern cor- 


ner, this inscription may be seen: 
1860. 


Michael Sypher 
Thomas Lloyd $ Commissioners. 
Samuel Harris 


Samuel Sloan, Architect. 
D. S. Rissell, Builder. 

The same bell that was placed in the belfry of the original court house is in the 
present one; and the same “Image ” ornaments the present dome. It is the repre- 
sentation of a female poising the scales of justice, but she is not blinded as was the 
custom of the ancients. 

The same clock that was placed in position iu 1861 notes the passing hours, 
with a face for the four cardinal points. In April, 1854, on the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. S. Pollock, foreman of the grand jury, the commissioners were 
authorized to appropriate 5200 towards its purchase. This sum being insuff- 
cient the deficiency was made up by private cortributions. It was made in 
Cazenovia, New York, and cost 5400. The original dials were of wood, but they 
were soon supplanted by glass, and the belfry is illuminated by gas at night so that 
the fleeting hours can be noted. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE BENCH AND BAR. 


WHERE THE EARLY Courts WERE HELD—EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS SHOWING SOME OF 
THE FIRST Cases TRIED—THE COURT MOVES FROM J AYSRURG—AMUSING INCIDENTS AT THE 
RUSSELL INN AND THE RISING SUN—PRESIDENT JUDGES OF THE LYCOMING COURTS—UNITED 
STATES AND District Courrs—AssociaTE JUDGES—DISTRICT ATTORNEYS— FIRST ATTOR- 
NEYS—THE Lawyers or A LATER Dare—THE Bar or To-Day—ATTORNEYS Livise 
ABROAD—LYCOMING Bar ASSOCIATION. 


HE first courts of Lycoming county were held at Jaysburg. The details of organ- 
ization have been given in a preceding chapter. The first meeting was proba- 
bly at the house of Thomas Caldwell. The court had a prothonotary, but no other 
officers. Little, therefore, could be done until a sheriff and commissioners were 
elected. These officers were chosen in October, 1795, and on the 28th of the same 
month, Sheriff Stewart filed his bond and took the oath of office. The commission- 
ers, according to their own record, met “in open court of general quarter sessions 
of the peace and common pleas,’’ December 1, 1795, “and took the oath of office.” 
This was the second time the court had met. It is not likely any quarter sessions 
business was transacted at the first meeting. That there was regular quarter ses- 
sions court in November and December there is no doubt, for the official records, 
still in a good state of preservation, establish this fact beyond question. A copy of 
an indictment for one of the first, if not the first, cases which came before this court, 
is given herewith, on account of the importance of the parties involved: 

Republica 
Richard Ar artin. 

Lycoming County, of November sessions, 1195, ss. 

The grand inquest for the body of the county of Lycoming upon their oaths and affirmations 
respectively do present, that Richard Martin, late of the county aforesaid, yeoman, upou the 
thirteenth day of October, at the county aforesaid, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-five, and within the jurisdiction of this court,in and upon a certain Mi- 
chael Ross, in the peace of God and this Commonwealth then and there being, an assault did 
make, and him the said Michael then and there did beat, wound, maltreat, and other wrongs to 
him the said Michael then and there did, to the great damage of him the said Michael and 
against the peace and dignity of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, etc. 

Testes: J. INGERSOLL, 
Michael Ross, Atty. Gen. 
James Stewart. 


Assault and battery. 


The indictment is endorsed: “A true bill, Robert Crawford.” He was foreman of 
the first grand jury. A further endorsement of the indictment reads : “Defendant 
submits.” What penalty was imposed we are uninformed. Likely the prosecution 
was dropped on the payment of costs and a small fine. 
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Richard Martin was a son of Robert Martin, who built a mill at Newberry as early 
as 1798. Michael Ross was the founder of Williamsport. The Martins were res- 
idents of Jaysburg. And as bad blood existed between the two factions regarding the 
location of the county seat, it is likely this case of assault and battery grew out of 
this matter. 

This session of court was held at Jaysburg, eitherin the Dunlap tavern, or the 
building which had been rented for a “ temporary jail. ?? 

In the meantime the commissioners appointed by the Governor to select a site 
for the county buildings had performed their duty by choosing Williamsport, and 
had made their “ final” report to the secretary of the Commonwealth and drawn 
their per diem from the treasury at Northumberland. This action necessitated the 
removal of the court to the county seat. 


THE COURT MOVES FROM JAYSBURG. 


After the court emigrated to the east side of Lycoming creek temporary quar- 
ters were fitted up in the public house of Eleanor Winter,which stood near what is now 
the corner of Fourth and Rose streets. A tradition has long prevailed that the barn 
was fitted up for judicial purposes, but Miss Ellen Harris, of Bellefonte, says there 
is no truth in it; that a room in her grandmother’s house was used by the court, and 
there the quarter seasions for 1796 were held. Among the first indictments before 
this court was one charging Hannah Hallet with having on the 8th of November, 
1795, stolen the following articles from William Hepburn, Esq.: “One muslin hand- 
kerchief of the value of ten shillings, one shift of the value of ten shillings, one skein 
of woolen yarn of the value of one shilling.’’ James McClure signed the indict- 
ment as foreman of the grand jury, and Christina Hepburn and William Tharp 
appeared as witnesses. What disposition was made of the culprit does not appear. 
Additional interest centers in this case from the fact that the goods were stolen from 
the president judge of the court, and the principal witness was his wife. 

The appearance docket for this court is still in existence, and as none for any 
previous term can be found, we conclude that this was the first court for the trial 
of civil causes in Lycoming county. Case No. 1 is as follows: 


David Turner 
o. 1. Capias and debt £500. 
James Lowery 


February 2, 1796. Rule to plead. May term, 1796. Rule to show cause. 
Walker appears as counsel for the plaintiff and Newton for defendant. 
No disposition appears to have been made for Nos. 2 and 3. No. 4 is thus 


entered: 


James Caldwell 
v. 4. 
David Stephenson 


February term, 1796. Rule that plaintiff proceed to trial at next term or nonsuit. In this 
case counsel agree to take no advantage on account of the court’s jurisdiction iu this district. 
That not more than three terms of court were held at the Winter place is evi- 
denced by the following entry in the minute book of the commissioners, September 
11, 1797: 
The commissioners issued an order on the treasurer in favor of Eleanor Winter for three 
courts sitting in her house, etc., until this date, $30. £11 5s. 
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AMUSING INCIDENTS. 

While the courts were held at the Winter place some amusing incidents are 
reported to have occurred, which serve to illustrate the erudity of the times. On one 
occasion a witness became impertinent and made a remark which reflected on the 
integrity of Judge Hepburn, the presiding officer. This was toomuch. The court 
immediately forgot its dignity, and leaving the bench, came down on the floor to 
physically punish the offending witness. Tradition does not inform us how the affair 
ended, but it is probable that through the intercession of members of the bar and 
others, peace was restored and resumed, That the affair occurred there is little doubt. 
It shows the bitterness of feeling that existed at that time between the Williamsport. 
and Jaysburg factions. Judge Hepburn was accused of using questionable methods 
to secure the location of the county seat at Williamsport, and if the person making 
the offensive remark was a Jaysburger, that was probably the cause of the unseemly 
disturbance in court. ` 

Another incident gathered from the lips of Miss Ellen Harris is worth repeating. 
Some one attending the court brought several hounds one day, coupled together with 
a light chain. Mrs. Winter had prepared a fine dinner. The table was covered with 
a costly set of china dishes, which had been a wedding gift from her mother, and 
considerable style was being observed for those primitive days. | When dinner was 
announced the dogs, scenting the viands, rushed in and dashing under the table over- 
turned it and broke every piece of china but two plates, and caused general conster - 
nation! One of these plates descended to Miss Harris, and although she is now in her 
eighty-third year, she has carefully preserved it as a souvenir, and it may be seen at 
her house. As Samuel Wallis, one of the associate judges, is credited with being 
the first man to introduce English hounds into this valley, it is probable that the pack 
followed him to court and caused the crash in the dining room of Mrs. Winter! 

Judging from the number of indictments found, there was considerable criminal 
business before the court in 1796. At the August sessions Samuel Jordan, keeper 
of the “temporary jail,’’ at Jaysburg, was indicted for “keeping public house 
without license,” and Robert McElrath was indicted for the same offense. The lat- 
ter was the father of Thomas McElrath, who aided Horace Greeley to found the New 
York Tribune. 


AT THE RUSSELL INN AND THE RISING SUN. 


From here the court again emigrated eastward over a mile, and located at the 
Russell Inn, which stood on the corner of what is now East Third and Mulberry 
streets. It was adouble log house, and accommodations for the court were probably 
secured in one end of the building. Several terms of court were held here, as the 
following minute from the books of the commissioners shows: 

September 7, 1797.—The commissioners issued an order in favor of James Russell for £23 
16s 5d, the amount of his bill for the court sitting in his house, and other expenses, until this 
date. £23 16s 5d. 

The court continued to be held at the Russell Inn, according to the following 
entry in the commissioners’ minute book: 

February 1, 1798.—Issued an order on the treasurer in favor of James Russell for 
£7 19s 416d, for the court sitting in his house, December term, 1797, and January term, 1798, 
and for wood and candles, etc, £7 19s 41d. 


2 HISTORY OF LYCOMING COUNTY. 


Election frauds seem to have been an early development in the history of the 
county, as the following strong presentment by the grand jury to the court of quar- 
ter sessions for December, 1798, shows: 


To the Honorable the Justices of the Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace for the County of Lyeom- 

ing, at their Sessions of December, 1797: 

The grand inquest for the body of the couuty of Lycoming do present, that it is essential to 
the well being of all governments whose administration derive their power by delegation from 
the people that elections, the organs of the public will, should be conducted with the utmost 
integrity and fairness; that it is the duty of tribunals having power to examine them to check 
any and the least approaches to fraud, imposition, or malpractice in conducting them, and prove 
themselves to be, as by law they are bound, upright guardians of the privileges and interests of 
the community; that when the bulwark of all free government is invaded with impunity, and 
fraud and corruption pass in public view uncomplained of, unauswered, and unobserved, it is a 
mournful yet certain evidence that the people no longer deserve to be free, and that their rulers 
are influenced by other considerations than the public good. 

Influenced by these considerations, we hold ourselves bound by our oaths, and by our love 
for public justice, and indignation at the commission of fraud, to present as a public grievance 
the conduct of the officers conducting the Second district of the late general election for the 
county aforesaid, and to impeach the same for and on account of fraud, imposition, and mal prac- 
tice used thereat to the damage and oppression of the citizens of the county aforesaid, to the 
evil example of others in the like case offending, and against the peace and dignity of the 
Commonwealth of Penusylvania. The facts on which the grand iuquest ground this complaint 
and presentment, not only appeared to them, but are of public notoriety, offending the ears of 
every one; the officers aforesaid so conductiug the said Secoud district of the second election have 
admitted persons to vote who resided out of the county; they have allowed this freedom to 
young persons uot of the age of discretion and under the age of twenty-one years. These frauds 
upon the manifestation of the public will, with others that no doubt will arise to view upon a 
further investigation, are the grounds upon which the grand inquest call upon the court in au 
especial manner to inquire into the premises and cause justice to be respected, by relieving the 
oppressed and punishing the guilty. These are also the grounds upon which we pray your 
Honors not to record the return of the election for commissiouer, wherein Henry Donnel is 
declared to be duly elected, before they are examined into. We call upon your Honors in the 
name of the county of Lycoming to enter into the examination and impartially to hear the 
complaints of the citizens, so that the people shall know that the laws are to prevail and evil 
doers fear to invade them. 

[Signed.] George Craus, foreman, John Cummings, Thomas Reed, William Dunn, John 
Sutton, John McKinney, George Quigley, John Montgomery, Amos Sturgis, Richard Martin, 
James MeClure, William Morrison, J. Huliug. 


‚This was a majority of the panel. The offence must have been a grave one to 
call forth such an earnest appeal. The Second election district was composed of the 
township of Muncy and part of Washington, and the voting place was at the house 
of Henry Shoemaker, Jr., in the former. That the conrt took cognizance of the 
appeal and an investigation was ordered, is shown by an entry in the books of the 
commissioners, January 5, 1798, which states that on that date they issued schedules 
or copies of the list of taxables in each election district for the use of the committee 
of the House of Representatives in making the investigation. It would seem that 
Donnel was arrested, for he appears in the records as only serving one year (1797) 
as commissioner. 

Considerable business came before this session of court. Among those indicted 
for keeping ‘‘tippling houses’’ was James Russell, and Eleanor Winter, of 
Williamsport, Sarah Whitacre, of Muncy, and Jacob Teeple and John Bennett, of 
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Lycoming township. Indeed, there appear to have been more cases of this kind 
before the early courts than any others. The house of Eleanor Winter, and the 
Russell Inn, at both of which the courts had been held, early fell under the ban of 
the law. The presence of those whose duty it was to administer the law did not 
seem to have a salutary effect on the owners of these inns. 

As the town increased the proprietor of the Russel Inn found it necessary to 
have more room to accommodate his customers, and it was intimated that the 
court could no longer be furnished with a room. Perhaps his experience with 
the court had not been agreeable. 

Another move, therefore, was decided on. Quarters were found at the house 
of Thomas Huston, on East Third street, at what is now known as Nos. 22 and 24. 
This house also was an inn. It was built by Mr. Huston for that purpose and called 
the Rising Sun. It afterwards became the property of ‘‘ Paragon ” Pickles and he 
put up the sign of the Lion. James Cummings soon afterwards purchased the 
property, and lastly Mr. Heiveley, who lived there a long time. In later years it was 
known as “Heiveley's tavern.” At least two sessions of court were held here, 
according to the following entry in the commissioners’ minute book: 


May 4, 1799.—Order in favor of Thomas Huston for 843.02 for court sitting in his bouse, 
ete., as per bill rendered. $43.02. 


< From Huston’s Rising Sun tavern the court next found a refuge in a small log 
building, which had been erected on the southwest corner of the present court house 
square, opposite the Citizens’ National Bank. This was about one square further 
westward. Just when the court removed here it is not possible to state, but it must 
have been for the third or fourth sessions of 1799. Here it is supposed the county 
offices had been removed from Jaysburg, and here the court remained until the new 
court house, but a few yards away, was completed and ready for oceupaney in 1804. 

A part of this building was used for the confinement of prisoners under the 
charge of Thomas McElrath as jailer; and, according to an advertisement in the 
Gazette of August 9, 1809, it was offered at public sale. It probably belonged to 
the county. 

At February sessions, 1800, the following constables appeared and made their 
returns: Daniel Courson, Muncy township; David Walton, Muncy Creek; William 
Benjamin, Loyalsock; James Read, Pine Creek; James Hays, Bald Eagle; Benja- 
min Huff, Wayne. 

An interesting case came before this term of court—interesting from the fact 
that it was for assault and battery on the high sheriff of the county. 

The record is as follows: 

Republica 
Taian Shaffer, Sr., Assault and battery. 
John Shaffer, Jr.. | 


Indicted for assault and battery on John Cummings, sheriff, aud Gabriel Morrison. True 
bill. James MCMICKEN, Foreman. 

Robert Boyd, a witness for the respondent and his recognizance, appeared and testified, 
and bis forfeiture was taken off. 

And now to wit, the 5th of February, 1800, the defendants being severally called, appear 
and plead guilty and submit to the court, protesting their innocence. Judgment that John 
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Shaffer, Sr., pay a fine of $20 for the support of the government, pay the costs of prosecu- 
tion, and stand committed until the sentence is complied with; and that John Shaffer the 
younger be imprisoned for one calendar month, pay a fine of $20 for the support of the 
government, costs of prosecution. and stand committed until the senteuce is complied with. 

The indictment of the same parties for assaulting Gabriel Morrison was ignored. 
The cause for the assault is not stated, but it very likely occurred when the sheriff 
was in the line of his official duty. 

At December sessions, 1800, James Russell, of the Russell Inn, was again 
indicted for keeping a tippling house, but the bill was nol. prossed. At February 
sessions, 1501, Daniel Buck was indicted for assault and battery on Jacob Manvel. 
A true bill was found, and when his case was called he plead ‘‘not guilty,” and 
“put himself on his country.” The subsequent day, February 4th, he withdrew 
his plea and plead guilty. The sentence of the court was that he pay a fine of one 
cent for the support of the government, pay the costs, etc. The costs amounted to 
$7.87. 


PRESIDENT JUDGES OF THE LYCOMING COURTS. 


When Lycoming was set off from Northumberland county, she became a part of 
the IIId judicial district. of which Jacob Rush was president judge; the act creat- 
ing this county provided that his jurisdiction in Lycoming should be the same as 
belonged to president judges in other counties of the State. He was a brother of 
the celebrated Dr. Benjamin Rush; was born near Philadelphia in 1746; graduated 
at Princeton in 1765; and was for many years president of the court of common 
pleas, Philadelphia, where he died, January 5, 1820. 

Although William Hepburn was without legal learning, he discharged the 
responsible duties of judge with ability and fairness. He was born in County 
Donegal, Ireland, in 1753, and arrived in the West Branch valley about 1773. At 
first he was employed by Culbertson in digging the race for his mill which he was 
preparing to build at the mouth of Mosquito creek. On the breaking out of the 
Indian troubles he took an active part in protecting the frontier settlers and soon 
rose to the rank of colonel, with headquarters at Fort Muncy. He proved himself 
a thorough soldier, and his name frequently occurs in the Colonial Records. In 1794 
he was sent to the State Senate and was instrumental in having Lycoming county 
organized. Judge -Hepburn was twice married, and was the father of nineteen 
children. His first wife, whom he married in 1777, was Crecy Covenhoven, a sister 
of the famons scout, spy, and soldier, Robert Covenhoven. She died, April 8, 1800, 
aged seventy-one years, leaving three sons and seven daughters. He married, sec- 
ond, Elizabeth Huston, daughter of Thomas and Jane Huston, of Williamsport, and 
sister of Charles Huston, the eminent lawyer and judge of the Supreme court. The 
fruits of this marriage were four sons and five daughters. All are deceased but one 
daughter, now nearly ninety years old. Judge Hepburn died, June 25, 1821, aged 
sixty-eight years. His wife survived him until November 21, 1827, when she passed 
away, aged forty-eight years. Both died in the old-fashioned brick house, now stand- 
ing at the foot of Park street, Williamsport. It is a noted landmark and should 
be carefully preserved on account of its antiquity and the historical associations 
which cluster around it. Judge Hepburn and wife were buried in the Fourth 
Street graveyard, near the graves of those who were so eruelly slain in the Indian 
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massacre of 1778, and whose bodies he assistedin burying. The remains of himself 
and wife were afterwards transferred to Wildwood. 

While Lycoming county was in the IIId district, many of the executions and 
other official papers were issned by Judge Hepburn, his name and that of Judge 
Rush each appearing on them during that period. The justices of the Supreme 
court of the State held courts of nisi prius for the district at Sunbury before the 
beginning of this century. The records show that at the October assizes, 1796, 
before Justices Yeates and Smith, a case was heard involving lands on “ Loyalsock 
and Muncy creeks;” and at the October assizes, 1798, before the same justices, a 
case of ejectment for lands in Lycoming township was heard. Wisi prius courts 
were abolished, March 20, 1799, and eireuit courts were authorized. After Lycom- 
ing became a part of the VIIIth district, February 24, 1806, the following judges 
presided over her courts. 

Thomas Cooper was appointed, March 1, 1806. He was born in London, 
October 22, 1759; educated at Oxford, and became a noted chemist, and acquired an 
extensive knowledge of law and medicine. He was expelled from England on 
account of favoring the French Revolution of 1798, and incurring the disfavor of 
Burke, who threatened him with prosecution. On coming to America he joined his 
friend, Dr. Joseph Priestley, at Northumberland, also an exile. Governor McKean 
appointed him to the bench, but owing to his peculiar notions and irascible temper, 
he soon came in conflict with the bar, which lead to his impeachment and removal 
in 1811. His district was composed of the counties of Northumberland, Luzerne, 
and Lycoming. One of the charges against him at his trial was ‘‘ that he appeared 
armed with deadly weapous at the court house in Williamsport.” He admitted 
that the charge was true, but did so because some one had threatened him with 
personal violence. After his removal he became a professor of chemistry at Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, and subsequently died in South Carolina at the age of eighty- 
one. 

Hon. Seth Chapman was appointed his successor, July 10, 1511, and remained 
on the bench until October 10, 1833. He was born, January 23, 1771; studied law 
and was admitted to the bar, when he settled at Northumberland. Judge Chap- 
man, although talented, became very slothful and neglected his judicial business to 
such an extent that articles of impeachment were preferred against him. He was 
tried and acquitted, when he resigned, after being on the bench twenty-two years. 
He died at Northumberland, December 4, 1834, aged almost sixty-four years. 

Hon. Ellis Lewis was commissioned president judge of the district, October 14, 
1833, and resigned, January 14, 1843. This eminent jurist was born at Lewisberry, 
York county, Pennsylvania, in May, 1798. He was apprenticed to learn the trade 
of a printer with John Wyeth, at Harrisburg, in 1814, but ran away and a reward 
of $20 was offered for him. He came to Williamsport in 1819 or 1820, and asso- 
ciated himself with J. K. Torbert in the publication of the Lycoming Gazette. 
Having a taste for the law he read under Espy Van Horn and was admitted, Septem- 
ber 2, 1822, Thomas Burnside, Samuel Hepburn, and Alem Marr, the committee, 
having reported him favorably to the court. In 1829 he located at Wellsboro and 
became prosecuting attorney for Tioga county. Next we find him at Towandas 
Bradford county, where he rose rapidly in public favor. In 1832 he was sent to the 
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Lower House of the legislature from that county, and in January, 1833, he became 
attorney general for Pennsylvania. Jn October of the same year Governor Wolf 
commissioned him president judge of the district composed of the counties of Lyco- 
ming, Northumberland, Union, and Columbia, and he took up his residence in 
Williamsport. After serving ten years he was appointed president judge of the 
Lancaster district, January, 1843, and in October, 1851, he was elevated to the 
Supreme bench, and on November 17. 1854, he became chief justice, which high 
position he retained until November 17, 1857, He declined a renomination and 
retired to private life. Judge Lewis was a member of the commission to revise the 
criminal code of Pennsylvania in 1858. During his earlier years he studied medi- 
cine, and the knowledge thus derived of medical jurisprudence secured for him the 
honorary degree of M. D. from the Philadelphia College of Medicine; he also 
received the degree of L.L. D. from Transylvania University, Lexingtoo, Kentucky, 
and Jefferson College, Cannonsburg, Pennsylvania. In addition to his judicial 
labors he found time to prepare a work entitled, ‘‘ Abridgement of the Criminal 
Law of the United States.” And he frequently contributed to periodical publica- 
tions of the day on literary topics. Judge Lewis, about 1826 or 1827, married Miss 
Wallis, daughter of Joseph J. Wallis, of Williamsport. They had two sons and one 
daughter. The* latter, Juliet, married Hon. James H. Campbell and they reside in 
Philadelphia. James, the youngest of the family, entered the marine service. Judge 
Lewis died at Philadelphia, March 19, 1871. 

Charles G. Donnel succeeded Judge Lewis on the bench of the VIIth district. 
He was born at Williamsport, March 14, 1801, son of Henry and Margaret (Gobin) 
Donnel. His father was one of the early commissioners of Lycoming county, and 
his maternal grandfather was concerned in building the first court house. He read 
law with Ebenezer Greenough, of Sunbury, where his parents had taken up their 
residence, and was admitted at April sessions, 1822. In 1829 he was appointed 
deputy attorney general for his adopted county and served four years. He was 
commissioned president judge, January 14, 1843, by Governor Porter, and took the 
oath of office two days later. Judge Donnel’s judicial career was cut short by his 
sudden death, which occurred March 16, 1844. His widow, now quite aged, lives 
at Sunbury. 

Joseph Biles Anthony was appointed to succeed Judge Donnel by Governor 
Porter in 1344. He was born at Philadelphia, June 19, 1795; graduated at Prince- 
ton, and took up his residence at Milton, and while engaged in teaching in the 
academy at that place, read law with Samuel Hepburn and was admitted, November 
26, 1817. He then made a journey to Ohio, but finding no place to locate, returned 
and settled permanently at Williamsport, where he was admitted in 1818. Mr. 
Anthony took an active part in polities and was sent to the State Senate in 1830, 
and four years later to Congress, and after serving one term he was re-elected. So 
popular had he become with the people that at his last election he was chosen by an 
unprecedented majority, carrying every township in every county of his district, 
and every ward in every borough. 

Before his appointment to the bench of this district he was appointed judge of 
the Nicholson court of Pennsylvania, a court established to settle titles to vast 
tracts of land lying principally in the northwestern part of the State. 
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Judge Anthony was strong intellectually and a great lover of amusement. He 
possessed a fund of anecdote which made his company much sought after. His 
humor would crop out on all occasions, no matter whether the subject was grave or 
gay, and he never failed to excite the risibilities of those around him. In his per- 
sonal appearance he was a handsome man, of rotund figure, cleanly shaven face, and 
of medinm size. 

As a judge he was guided by a stern integrity of purpose, and distributed justice 
with impartiality; while his honesty of character won for him the good opinions of all 
good men. He died at his home in Williamsport, January 10, 1851, greatly 
regretted by all his friends. His last words were: “It is folly, it is folly; we must 
leave it all”? A white marble tablet marks his grave in the Williamsport cemetery. 

Judge Anthony married Miss Grafius of Williamsport. They had one son and 
six daughters. All are deceased. The daughters married as follows: Elizabeth R. 
became the wife of John R. Campbell; Martha B., of Hepburn McClure; Catharine 
G., of Henry White; Mary V., of Dr. Charles L. Lyon; Rachel A., of James B. 
Montgomery, and Emily, of John Morgan. 

James Pollock, of Milton, who had already achieved high political distinction as 
a member of Congress, was appointed by Governor Johnston president judge of the 
VIIth judicial district, January 16, 1851, vice Anthony, deceased. He was born in 
Milton, September 11, 1810, and died in Lock Haven, Peunsylvania, April 19, 1890. 
at the house of his son-in-law, H. T. Harvey, Esq. Judge Pollock's commission 
expired, December 1, 1851, after having filled out the unexpired portion of Judge 
Anthony’s term, and he returned to the practice of the law, having been admitted 
November 5, 1833. He was elected Governor in 1854, served his term of three 
years, and in 1861 he was appointed a member of the Crittenden Peace Conference 
and met with that body at Washington. In May, 1861, President Lincoln appointed 
him director of the United States mint at Philadelphia. He retired in 1866, but 
was reinstated by President Grant in 1869, and in 1873 became superintendent of 
that institution. The legend, “In God We Trust,” stamped on our national coins, 
was originally suggested by him and adopted by the Secretary of the Treasury. In 
1879 he was appointed naval officer at Philadelphia, and held that office four years. 
His last official position was that of Federal chief supervisor of elections, to which 
he was appointed in 1886. Governor Pollock took an active part during the war 
and by speech and otherwise rendered the government valuable service. 

By the amendment of 1850 the office of president judge was made eat and 
the term of service fixed at ten years. Following this came the act of April 15, 1851, 
rearranging the judicial districts, and the VILIth was constituted as follows: North- 
umberland, Lycoming, Centre, and Clinton. 

Alexander Jordan succeeded Judge Pollock by election in October, 1851, and 
was commissioned November 6th following. He served until February 28, 1868, when 
the county was made a separate district. He was born at Jaysburg, May 19, 1798, 
and was a son of Samuel and Rosanna (McClester) Jordan. His father was an early 
settler in Jaysburg and became the keeper of the first jail, which office he filled 
until the new prison was built in Williamsport in 1801. He was a boatman and 
pilot by occupation and followed the river. About 1802 Samuel Jordan removed 
his family to Milton and settled there. Here Alexander received his rudimentary 
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education. During the war of 1812, when a mere lad, he marched across the State 
with the militia to Meadville, and performed the duties of depnty commissary for a 
short time. Returning from this military expedition he entered a store in Milton 
as a clerk and remained for several years. Hugh Bellas was then prothonotary of 
Northumberland county, and he secured a position under him as deputy. While 
serving in this capacity he read law, and finally, after some delay, was admitted, 
April 19, 1820. He served as deputy prothonotary under George W. Brown and 
Andrew Albright. He was successful at the bar. In 1826 he was appointed pro- 
thonotary for the Supreme court for the Middle district, which was a great benefit to 
him, as it brought him in contact with many leading people. In politics he was a 
Democrat, and when he ran for judge he received a large majority on account of his 
recognized abilities and personal popularity. He took the oath of office, November 
28, 1851, and at the expiration of his term he was re-elected and served until 1871, 
a period of twenty years. After Lycoming was taken from his district he did not 
preside here. Judge Jordan was twice married. He always cherished a fond recol- 
lection for the place of his birth, and although the little village went into decline 
when Williamsport was selected for the public buildings, and soon became extinct, 
he frequently, while holding court, visited the spot and pondered over the scenes of 
his boyhood. His death occurred at Sunbury, October 5, 1878. 

In the winter of 1568 Peter Herdic and his friends conceived the idea of having 
Lycoming county made a separate judicial district, as it came within the require- 
ments of the Constitution as to population. A bill was prepared and introduced. 
It promptly, passed and was approved by Governor Geary, February 28, 1868. 
This act authorized the Governor to appoint a suitable person president judge, who 
‘should hold the office until the first Monday of December, 1868. And it provided, 
furthermore, that in the meantime a-judge should be elected on the second Tuesday 
of October of that year to serve for ten years. 

On the passage of the act Governor Geary appointed B. S. Bentley president 
judge of the new district, which was designated the XXIXth, and he immediately 
assumed the duties of his office. When the time for holding the election approached 
Judge Bentley was nominated by the Republicans and James Gamble by the Demo- 
erats. A warm campaign ensued and the election resulted in the choice of Mr. 
Gamble. He was duly commissioned and took his seat on the bench. 

When the next legislature assembled a bill was introduced, at the instigation of 
Peter Herdic, repealing the act creating the XXIXth district and annexing Lycom- 
ing to the IVth district, which was composed of Tioga, Potter, McKean, Elk, and 
Clearfield counties. It was rushed throngh the legislature—because in those days 
Herdie wielded great influence at Harrisburg—and was approved, March 16, 1869. 
Suddenly and unexpectedly Judge Gamble found himself legislated ont of office. 
This sudden change in judicial affairs caused a great sensation. Judge Gamble 
and his friends doubted the legality of the measure, and they took steps promptly 
to bring it before the Supreme court. It was argued in Philadelphia, (see State 
Reports, P. F. Smith, 12, page 343,) when the court decided that the act of March 
16th was “unconstitutional and void and of no effect;” or, in other words, a legislat- 
ive act which infringes on the tenure of judges is invalid, and Judge Gamble 
retained his seat on the bench and served out his term. 
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B. S. Bentley was a native of Cairo, Greene county, New York, where he was 
born early in the century; was educated at Hamilton, studied law at Montrose, 
Pennsylvania, with Hon. William Jessup, and was admitted in 1839. He practiced at 
Montrose until 1866, when he came to Williamsport in October of that year and 
settled. He was the first president judge of Lycoming county after it became a 
separate judicial district, and served until January, 1869. When Lackawanna 
county was erected in 1878 he was appointed president judge of that district and 
served from August, 1878, to January, 1880, when he returned to Williamsport and 
resumed his law practice. Judge Bentley died, March 6, 1882. 

James Gamble, who was chosen president judge at the October election of 1868, 
was born near Jersey Shore, January 28, 1809. He was chiefly educated in the 
Jersey Shore Academy, and after leaving school learned the trade of a tanner. 
Early in life he evinced a taste for the law, and entering the office of A. V. Parsons, 
then a resident of Jersey Shore, studied uuder his direction and was admitted in 
December, 1833. The following January he was appointed county treasurer and 
served two years. Returning to Jersey Shore he entered on the practice of his pro- 
fession in 1836. In 1841 he was sent to the Lower House of the legislature, aud 
returned in 1842. After the expiration of his service at Harrisburg he returned home 
and resumed his profession, which he followed closely for seven years. In 1850 he 
received the Democratic nomination for Congress in the XVIth district, composed of 
the counties of Lycoming, Clinton, Sullivan, Union, and Northumberland, and was 
elected. He was renominated in 1852 and elected from a new district embracing 
the counties of Lycoming, Clinton, Centre, Mifflin, and Clearfield. Having closed 
his congressional service in 1855 he again returned to the law and continued in the 
quiet pursuit of his profession until called to the bench. During his service of ten 
years many exciting and important causes came before him for adjudication, but he 
discharged his duties with such ability and impartiality as to win the respect and 
confidence of the people, and retired from the office with high honors, January 6, 
1879. Judge Gamble was courteous and dignified in his manners and always 
pleasant and sociable. He married Miss Elizabeth Breueman, of Columbia, Lan- 
caster county, Pennsylvania. Four children were the fruits of the union—two sons 
and two daughters—and one of each survives. From early life Judge Gamble was 
a member of the Presbyterian church and took an active interest in its welfare. 
His last public service was in the capacity of master in chancery, with Judge 
Bentley and Judge Samuel Linn, to distribute the relief fund contributed to the 
sufferers by the Milton fire. They were appointed by Judge Rockefeller and per- 
formed the delicate work assigned them with fidelity. 

Hugh Hart Cummin was the successor of Judge Gamble. When the time came 
to select candidates for the office the Democrats nominated John J. Metzger, Esq. 
The Republicans being in the minority did not nominate a candidate, but expressed 
a willingness to unite with those Democrats who were not in sympathy with the 
nominee of their party, and run au independent or People’s candidate. After sev- 
eral conferences this plan was adopted and Mr. Cummin was selected. In polities 
he was a Democrat, but took sides with that element which believed that the ques- 
tion of selecting a judge should be one entirely free from political bias. The Green- 
back party, however, which was a factor in the politics of the times, refused to join 
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the coalition, and nominated George W, Youngman, Esq., one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the bar. Thus the judicial battle was joined and after an exciting three- 
cornered campaign, which was not entirely free from bitterness on the part of the 
friends of Cummin and Metzger, resulted November 5, 1878, in the election of Cum- 
min by 305 plurality. Youngman received 1,187 votes, and Cummin had 4,637 out 
of a total poll of 10,156. The friends of the successful candidate were so elated 
over their triumph that they united in a grand jollification meeting the next even- 
ing, at which bonfires blazed, and ringing speeches were made. 

Judge Cummin took his seat on the bench, January 6, 1979. His term was a 
successful one, and he retired with credit, January 6, 1859. On leaving the bench 
he opened an office and resumed the practice of his profession, and immediately 
addressed himself with his characteristic energy and application to the business 
which came to him. 1 

When the great tlood of June 1, 1889, inundated the populous part of Williams- 
port, ruined the homes of hundreds of citizens, and destroyed a vast amount of prop- 
erty, Judge Cummin, true to his natural impulses, was found among those who first 
moved in organizing a committee for the relief of the sufferers. He disregarded his 
professional interests and gave himself. up wholly to the work of dispensing aid to 
the sufferers. Every meeting found him present, and he was by common consent 
chosen treasurer of the Citizens’ Relief Committee. His services were laborious, 
but he shrunk not from what he conceived to be an imperative duty. 

In the meantime the greater disaster at Johnstown had aroused the sympathies of 
the civilized world, and contributions for the relief of the sufferers were pouring in to 
such an enormous extent that Governor Beaver found it necessary to appoint a State 
commission to take charge of the funds and direct their proper distribution. This 
commission consisted of nine men eminent in professional and business circles 
Judge Cummin was one of the number selected, and when the commission met i 
organized by electing him chairman. This necessitated his location at Johnstown, 
and he repaired thither to assume the enormous responsibility which had been im- 
posed on him in the interest of humanity. The confidence reposed in his ability 
and integrity was great, but the labor of discharging the duty was greater. The 
strain he had been subjected to here was intensified at Johustown, and he soon fell 
ill of diabetes. He repaired to the hotel at Cresson Springs and the best medical 
aid was summoned to his relief. The insidious disease, however, developed rapidly, 
and death claimed him, August 11, 1889. ` He fell a victim in the cause of suffering 
humanity, and his death was almost as tragic as if he had suffered martyrdom in a 
more violent form. 

When his remains reached the city a meeting of the bar was called by Judge 
Metzger to take action in reference to attending the funeral, and a similar meeting 
was called by Reno Post, No. 64, G. A. R. The funeral took place Tuesday, 
August 13, 1889, from Trinity church, and was one of the largest ever seen in the 
city. 

John J. Metzger, who was defeated by Judge Cummin in 1878, was his successor 
in 1888. He was the regular Democratic nominee, and B. Stuart Bentley, son of 
Judge Bentley, was the Republican nominee. The campaign was conducted very 
quietly, but a large vote was cast and the contest was close. The figures were as 
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follows: Metzger, 7,074; Bentley, 7,030; Ames, Prohibition, 189. Metzger’s plu- 
rality, 44. Total vote polled, 14,293. The closeness of the contest was a surprise to 
both parties, and it gave rise to suspicion on the part of some of the friends of 
Mr. Bentley that fraud had been committed by the Democrats, and a contest was 
talked of. The Republican county chairman, John B. Emery, finally took the pre- 
liminary steps to bring about a judicial investigation. A petition signed by some 
fifty voters, “complaining of a false return and undue election of John J. Metzger,” 
was laid before the attorney general, whereupon that official reported the matter to 
the Governor and he issued a precept to Judges W. M. Rockefeller, Joseph C. 
Bucher, and Charles A. Mayer, directing said judges to convene the court of common 
pleas of Lycoming county to bear and determine the complaint of the petitioners. 
Errors in registration, illegal voting on age, and non-payment of taxes were alleged. 
The first session of the court was held December 7, 1888, when the case was opened 
in due form. The following attorneys appeared for the petitioners: H.C. & 8. T. 
McCormick, Candor & Munson, and J. T. Fredericks. The respondent was repre- 
sented by H. ©. Parsons, R. P. Allen, H. W. Watson, and W. W. Hart. On the 
12th of January, 1889, ““the cause being at issue,” the parties to the contest nom- 
inated James L. Meredith and Frank P. Cummings for examiners. They were 
confirmed, and two stenographers appointed to make a verbatim report of the testi- 
mony. The examiners were ordered to ‘‘ proceed with all possible dispatch to collect 
the ballot boxes containing the ballots cast’ for president judge,” and deposit them 
in some secure place until called for by the court. As there were fifty-nine voting 
precincts in the county the task of collecting the boxes was not an easy one, especially 
in the month of January. Examiners Meredith and Cummings made a tour of the 
county, gathered up the ballot boxes, brought them to Williamsport and stored 
them in a cell in the county jail for safe keeping. In the meantime Judge Metzger 
took the oath of office, and having received a commission, subject to the decision of 
the court of investigation, ascended the bench and presided at the January session; 
and continued to hold court while the investigation was pending. 

The examiners proceeded with the work of taking testimony. This work, after 
the novelty wore off, became very monotonous, and it was the 10th of December, 
1889, before they closed their labors. They were not in daily session, however; 
frequent adjournments took place. A mass of testimony making 3,797 printed 
pages was taken. The record, including the opinion and summing up of the court, 
made 488 pages; respondent’s brief, 166; contestant’s brief, 116. Total printed 
pages relating to the contest, 4,567. 

All the boxes were opened by the court and the ballots examined. This required 
much time, but there was no other way to arrive at an exact conclusion. Illegal 
ballots cast for either party were set aside and a record made of them, when they 
were deducted from the respective totals. By this method the court was enabled to 
arrive at the correct majority. By this process Judges Rockefeller and Bucher 
found that 333 illegal votes were cast for Judge Metzger, and 387 for Mr. Bentley. 
This reduced Metzger’s total vote to 6,650, and Bentley’s to 6,521, leaving a 
majority of 129 for Metzger instead of forty-four as originally reported before the 
contest was commenced. Judge Mayer dissented from his colleagues in the 


admission of certain ballots, and filed an opinion. He also submitted a table which 
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reduced Metzger's majority to fifty-nine. The court then closed its opinion in 
the following words: 

We find as the result that the said respondent, John J. Metzger, received the greatest uum- 
ber of lega] votes cast at the said election, and 129 votes more than Benjamin Stuart Bentley, 
and that the said John J. Metzger was duly elected to the said office of president judge, and is 
therefore entitled to the same. 

A decree was then made affirming the above and ordering the prothonotary 
“to enter this decision of record to the case,” and transmit a copy to the secretary 
of the Commonwealth. It was signed by C. A. Mayer, J. C. Bucher, and W. M. 
Rockefeller, president judges. Judge Mayer appended a note to the decree stating 
that he concurred in everything except the majority, which he found to be fifty-nine 
instead of 129. 

Thus ended the great judicial contest which commenced December 7, 1888, and 
closed August 12, 1890. Nothing more remained for the court to do but fix the 
costs. This they did October 11, 1890, by declaring “that there was probable 
cause for this contest, and that the costs and expenses shall be paid by the county 
of Lycoming.” On summing up the items the total was found to be $16,060.92, 
which was paid by the county. The State paid the judges as follows: William M. 
Rockefeller, $2,220; ©. A. Mayer, $2,241; Joseph ©. Bucher, $2,400. Total, 
$6,864. The direct and indirect cost of the contest, therefore, was $23,024.92. 
Aside from this the contestants and respondent paid fully $3,000 each for private 
expenses which do not appear in the bill of costs. 

This was the first contest in the State under the act relieving the Senate of con- 
ducting such investigations. It attracted wide attention and the proceedings were 
watched with deep interest. Much bitterness of feeling was engendered between 
the contestants and the friends of the respondent, but the outcome was very grati- 
fying to the latter. And whilst the trial was a costly one, it may be productive of 
good in causing more care in conducting elections. 

Judge Metzger isa native of Lycoming county, having been born in Clinton 
township in 1838, and reared on a farm. He graduated at Dickinson Seminary 
and afterwards taught school. He studied law with A. J. Dietrick and ©. D. Emery 
and was admitted in April, 1860. He engaged in his profession and soon became 
noted for his success as a criminal lawyer. In 1862 he was elected district attorney 
for Lycoming county and served three years. He was a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1872-78, and also served as a member of the council and school 
board of Williamsport. He was a delegate to the Democratic National Convention 
at Cincinnati in 1876 and voted for Tilden. 


UNITED STATES AND DISTRICT COURTS. 

Williamsport was early designated as one of the points for holding United States 
courts for the Western district of Penusylvania. The holding of cireuit courts here 
by justices of the United States Supreme court began September 18, 1843, in pur- 
suance of an act of Congress passed the previous March. Justice Henry Baldwin 
held the first court. He having died in 1846, Hon. Robert C. Grier was the next to 
sit here. Judge Grier was a native of Cumberland county, this State; he was born, 
March 5, 1794, and was admitted to the bar in 1817. He first settled in Blooms- 
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burg, Pennsylvania, and in 1818 removed to Danville. In 1833 he was appointed 
by Governor Wolf judge of the district court of Allegheny county, and he removed to 
Pittsburg. There he remained until the 4th of August, 1846, when he was appointed 
by President Polk one of the judges of the United States Supreme court. He was 
retired in 1869. In 1545 he settled in Philadelphia and resided there until his 
death, which occurred September 25, 1570. Judge Grier, in 1829, married Isa- 
bella, daughter of John Rose, of Williamsport. She inherited the farm owned by 
her father, now within the limits of the city, which was long known as the ‘‘Grier 
farm.” Mrs. Grier died only a few years ago. 

Justice Strong held court here for several years. An act of Congress of 1867 
- created United States circuit judges to hold circuit courts. Hon. William McKennan 
was appointed for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, and he came here every 
year for several years to hold court. ` 

United States district courts have been held here from early in the century, the 
State having been divided into two judicial districts, April 20, 1818. Lycoming was, 
in 1824, transferred from the Eastern to the Western district, and from that time 
two courts per year were to be held in this city. One of the first judges to sit here 
was William Wilkins, who became Secretary of War in 154, and soon afterwards 
minister to Russia. He was followed by Thomas Irwin, and he by Wilson MeCand- 
less, who retired, July 26, 1876. He was retired by act of Congress of June 2, 1876, 
permitting him to retire before reaching the age of seventy. His-successor was Hon. 
W. W. Ketcham, who died in 1879. Marcus W. Acheson, who succeeded him, was 
promoted to circuit judge in 1591. The latter was succeeded by James T. Reed. He 
retired at the end of a year and was followed by Joseph Buftington, the present 
incumbent, in 1592, 

The United States district attorneys have been as follows: R. Biddle Roberts, J. 
Bucher Swope, R. B. Carnahan, William A. Stone, and Walter Lyon. 


ASSOCIATE JUDGES. 


A clause in the Constitution of 1790 provided for the appointment by the Gov- 
ernor of “not fewer than three nor more than four judges’’ in each conuty, who, dur- 
ing their continuance in office, should live in the county. Governor Mifflin, when 
Lycoming was organized, appointed William Hepburn, James Davidson, Samuel 
Wallis, and John Adlum associate judges, April 15, 1195. They organized by elect- 
ing William Hepburn president and by them the judicial machinery of the new coun- 
ty was first set in motion. Adlum resigned, February 16, 1798, to settle in Mary- 
land, and Samuel Harris was appointed the same day to fill the vacancy. Wallis 
died in October of the same year, and the following December John Fleming was 
appointed in his place. : 

The first legislation affecting the number of associate judges was the act of April; 
1803, which provided thatin any county thereafter organized, and in case of vacancy 
in any existing county, “the number of the judges in the said county where such 
vacancy shall happen shall be reduced, and there shall be no more than three associate 
judges in said county, and the office so become vacant shall hereafter be abolished.’’ 
When this law passed the bench of Lycoming was legally filled. 

By the act of February 24, 1806, the number was still further reduced by pro- 
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viding that “if any vacancy should hereafter happen in any county at present organ- 
ized the Governor shall not supply the same, unless the number of associates be 
thereby reduced to less than two.” When this act went into operation there were 
three judges on the bench. Soon after Judge Davidson retired, which left two. 
Originally the associates were appointed for life, but the Constitution of 1838 
reduced the term of service to five years, and made the concurrence of the Senate 
necessary to the nomination of the Governor; in 1850 amendments were adopted by 
which the judiciary became elective; and the Constitution of 1872-73 declares that, 
““the office of associate judge, not learned in the law, is abolished in counties form- 
ing separate districts; but the several associate judges in office when this Constitu- 


tion shall be adopted shall serve for their unexpired terms.” It was under this law: 


that Lycoming ceased to have associates when the terms of the two elected in 1871 
expired. 

The following have served as associate judges: William Hepburn, John Adlum, 
Samuel Wallis, and James Davidson, appointed April 15, 1795; Samuel Harris, 
February 16, 1798; John Fleming, December 11, 1798; John Cummings, July 2, 
1821; Dr. Asher Davidson, November 16, 1823 (He succeeded his father, Dr. 
James Davidson.); Thomas Taggart and John Thomas, March 27, 1841; March 28, 
1846, Thomas Taggart and Solomon Bastress; April 1, 1851, William Ellmaker and 
John Smith. Through the iaw of 1850 the office now became elective, when the fol- 
lowing were chosen: 1851, Solomon Bastress, Apollos Woodward; 1856, C. D. 
Eldred, William Piatt; 1861, H. B. Packer, James G. Ferguson; 1866, John Smith, 
George P. Lore; 1871, Huston Hepburn, W. P. I. Painter. With these associates 
the office, under the new Constitution, became extinct. And it may be mentioned as 
a singular fact that Mr. Hepburn was the youngest son of William Hepburn, who 
was one of the first associate judges appointed in 1795. Strange, indeed, that the 
father and son should open and close the line of associate judges in Lycoming 
county within a period of eighty years! Huston Hepburn, who was bora in Will- 
jamsport August 17, 1817, died there, April 4, 1891. He was the youngest of nine- 
teen children, all of whom are deceased but one, Mrs. Harriet Hart, of Elmira. 


DISTRICT ATTORNEYS. 


Up to 1850 this office was known by the title of deputy attorney general, when it 
became elective and the title was changed to district attorney. His functions were 
to prosecute offenders on the part of the Commonwealth. The office was filled by 
appointment of the attorney general. When the Lycoming courts were organized 
Jared Ingersoll was the State officer, and the records show that Jonathan Walker 
was the first deputy for the county. He served up to 1800. For many years the 
«confused condition of the records renders it almost impossible to designate with any 
degree of accuracy who the deputy was, as the indictments generally bear the name 
of the attorney general only. It appears that Mordecai Heylman was appointed 
January 25, 1809, and served until July 20, 1819, when Espy Van Horn was 
appointed and served one year. Ellis Lewis succeeded him for 1820. Joseph B. 
Anthony was appoiuted in 1821 and served until 1823. The succession then was: 
1824 to 1827, Ellis Lewis; 1828, James Armstrong; 1829-32, Robert Fleming; 
1833-35, H. D. Ellis; 1836-1838, James Armstrong; 1839-42, George F. Boal; 
1843-47, Adolphus D. Wilson; 1848-50, C. W. Scates. 
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After the last date the office became elective, and from that time up to the pres- 
ent the district attorneys have been as follows: 1850-53, George F. Boal; 1853-56, 
Clinton Lloyd; 1856-62, Charles D. Emery; 1862-65, John J. Metzger; 1865-68, 
Joshua Wallbridge; 1868-71, O. H. Reighard; 1871-74, Guy C. Hinman; 1874-S0, 
W. W. Hart; 1880-83, John Jay Reardon; 1883-86, Verus H. Metzger; 1886-89, 
James B. Coryell; 1859-92, Charles J. Reilly, present incumbent. 


FIRST ATTORNEYS. 


When Lycoming county was erected the first members of the bar to locate here 
were John Kidd, Charles Huston, and Robert McClure. Kidd, who had been 
admitted at Sunbury in August, 1791, came here by appointment of Governor 
Mifflin in April, 1795, invested with authority to swear in the officers of the new 
county and set the wheels of local government in motion. He opened his office in 
Jaysburg and performed the duties of all the court officers for several years. He 
was, therefore, the first member of the bar to settle here permanently. He died 
April 9, 1813. 

Charles Huston was born in Bucks county, January 16, 1771, and was the eldest 
son of Thomas and Jane Huston. He graduated at Dickinson College in 1789; 
studied law with Thomas Duncan, and was afterwards employed by the trustees of 
the college as tutor of the languages. One of his pupils was Roger B. Taney, after- 
wards chief justice of the Supreme court of the United States. The parents of 
young Huston came here about the time of the formation of the county. He accom- 
panied them and was admitted to the bar in August, 1795. He opened an office 
at Jaysburg and entered on the practice of his profession, and when Williamsport 
became the county seat he removed there. He devoted much time to the study of 
land titles and became distinguished in that line of practice. While living in 
Williamsport he married Mary, a daughter of William Winter, and had two daugh- 
ters. Jane, the elder, married Hon. James T. Hale, of Bellefonte; Lucy, the 
younger, became the wife of Gen. E. W. Sturdevant, of Wilkesbarre. In 1807 Mr. 
Huston removed to Bellefonte, where he continued his practice until Governor 
Findlay appointed him president judge of the IVth district, over which he presided 
tor eight years. In 1826 Governor Shulze appointed him to a seat on the Supreme 
bench of Pennsylvania and he served until 1845. Judge Huston died, November 10, 
1849. 

Robert McClure, the third member of the trio of first lawyers, was born in Cum- 
berland county, February 6, 1772. After receiving a rudimentary education he 
entered Dickinson College and graduated with honor. Roger B. Taney and Charles 
Huston were among his classmates. He studied law at Carlisle, came to Williams- 
port early in 1795, and was admitted to the bar when the county was organized that 
year. Like Kidd and Huston he first opened an office in Jaysburg. He married 
Mary, a daughter of William Hepburn. Mr. McClure was sent to the Lower House 
of the legislature in 1822 and returned in 1824. In 1827 he was chosen a State 
Senator, but died December 13, 1529, before the completion of his term. He was 
buried in the old graveyard on West Fourth street, Williamsport. 

John Rose first appears as a “ young man” on the assessment of Loyalsock for 
1798; and from 1801 to 1808, the word ‘‘attorney’’ is written opposite his name, 
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showing that he had become a member of the bar. Andrew Tulloh, whom tradition 
says was his companion, is assessed in 1799 as an ‘‘attorney ;” and in 1801 he is 
assessed, in addition to his profession, for “one brick house and a horse.” In 1803 
the word “dead” is written after his name. Like Rose he is believed to have been 
a Scotchman. He had the honor of building the first brick law office in the town. 

Daniel Smith, another early member of the Lycoming bar, graduated at Prince- 
ton in 1787. He studied law and settled on a farm just south of Milton. He 
married Cassandra, daughter of Samuel and Lydia Wallis, of Muncy Farms, and 
was one of the administrators to settle the estate of his father-in-law, and his name 
frequently occurs on the early records. Tunison Coryell in his reminiscences says 
that he was ‘‘eminent as a lawyer, and was considered one of the most eloquent 
speakers at the bar, and was engaged in all important cases then in the counties of 
Northumberland, Lycoming, and Luzerne.’’ His death occurred, April 6, 1810, in 
the forty-fifth year of his age. : 

The names of Gilchrist, Levy, and Carson occur very often on the appearance 
dockets from 1796 to 1800; indeed, for two or three years, James Gilchrist appears 
to have been concerned in three-fourths of all the cases docketed for trial. Thomas 
Duncan was here frequently, and after 1800 Roberts and Heylmun appear occasion- 
ally. It has been stated that Reynolds and the Teeples were lawyers of the time, 
but their names do not appear on any of the court records. The names of Johr 
Teeple, merchant, and Jacob Teeple, farmer, appear on the assessment list for Ly- 
coming township in 1796; and in 1800 David Reynolds and the Teeples appear as 
farmers. 

Charles Hall, born in 1767, read law with Col. Thomas Hartley, at York, Penn- 
sylvania, and was admitted to the bar of Northumberland county in 1791. He mar- 

‘ried Elizabeth Coleman, of Lebanon county, daughter of the wealthy iron manufact- 
urer. He purchased and presented his daughter the Muncy Farms, now known as 
“ Hals Farms.” Mr. Hall built the large building in Sunbury long occupied by the 
late John B. Packer for an office. When he took up his residence in Lycoming 
county, he became a member of the bar and took an active interest in public affairs. 
He died, January 14, 1821, while on a visit to Philadelphia. His remains were 
removed to the cemetery at Hall’s and interred in the family lot. 

Henry D. Ellis was born near Penn’s Dale, Muncy township, about 1802; studied 

law and was admitted to the bar and settled in Williamsport. He obtained some 
prominence in his profession. Mr. Ellis died, July 22, 1851. 
_ Adolphus D. Wilson was one of the early members of the bar and served as 
deputy attorney general from 1843 to 1847. He married a daughter of Gen. Will- 
am Petrikin, of Bellefonte. Mr. Wilson built a brick house on the southwest corner 
of Willow and Pine streets—afterwards owned by Judge Smith — which is still stand- 
ing. Soon after completing the house both Mr. Wilson and his wife died within a 
short time of each other. 

The early court records give the dates of the admission of the following members 
of the bar: March 2, 1798, Samuel Roberts, on motion of Jonathan Walker; Sep- 
tember term, 1798: Elias White Hale, on motion of Charles Hall; John White, on 
motion of Charles Huston; Enoch Smith, on motion of Jonathan Walker; Sep- 
tember term, 1799, A. Jones, “sworn and admitted.” At December term, 1799, 
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Ellis Walton was admitted, Jonathan Walker and Daniel Smith “having reported in 
his favor.’’ The quarter sessions docket for 1803 shows that on August 31st of that 
year, John Evans and James Orpeson were admitted. Owen Foulke was admitted, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1804, and William H. Wells, September 4th of the same year. September 
4, 1805, Thomas Burnside and Charles J. Ingersol were received, and December 2, 
1805, the admission of Samuel Hepburn is noted. 

George F. Boal, born at Muncy in 1811, studied law under William Cox Ellis and 
was admitted, September 5, 1832. He represented Lycoming county in the legislat - 
ure in 1842, and in 1854 he was elected prothonotary by the Know Nothings, and 
died January 18, 1856. George De Pue came here about 1860 and studied law with 
Maynard & Willard. Soon after his admission he went to Kansas and died there 
about 1865. 


LAWYERS OF A LATER DATE. 


William Cox Ellis was born in Fort Muncy in 1789. He received such educational 
advantages as the times afforded, and early displayed an aptitude for learning. July 
11, 1510, he married Rebecca, daughter of B. Wister and Mary Morris, of Wells- 
boro. In 1816 he settled in Milton and became cashier of a bank. While serving 
in that capacity he studied law with Samuel Hepburn and was admitted at Sunbury. 
He soon after located at Muncy and entered upon the practice of his profession in 
Lycoming county. Mr. Ellis possessed a high order of intellect and was an elo- 
quent speaker. He was one of the most active men of his time and took a deep in- 
terest in public improvements. His voice and influence were always on the side of 
whatever was calculated to benefit the country. He was sent to Congress in 1820 
and re-elected in 1822. In 1825 he was sent to the legislature and again in 1826. 
On account of his quick perception, originality of thought, and brilliancy of expres- 
sion, he was often called ‘‘the John Randolph of the West Branch valley.” He died 
at his home in Muncy, December 13, 1871. 

Hon. Francis C. Campbell was born at York, Pennsylvania, April 18, 1787; 
studied law with David Watts, of Carlisle, and was admitted to the bar, August, 
1810. He came to Williamsport, April 18, 1812, being then just twenty-five years 
of age. In May, 1816, he married Jane Hepburn, daughter of James Hepburn, of 
Northumberland. Mr. Campbell stood high as a lawyer and his practice was 
marked with rare success. He was a graduate of Dickinson College and a man of 
high literary attainments. After being in active practice for fifty years he retired. 
His death occurred at his home in Williamsport, April 21, 1867. He left three 
sons and three daughters, all of whom survive. John R., the eldest, resides in 
Washington, and James H., the second, in Philadelphia. 

Hon. Anson V. Parsons, who attained distinction as a lawyer and jurist, was 
born in Granville, Massachusetts, in 1798. After a thorough course in the schools 
of that day he entered the law school at Litchfield, Connecticut, and graduated with 
high honors. When he came to Pennsylvania he tarried for a short time in Lancaster 
to familiarize himself with Pennsylvania practice in the office of Andrew Porter. 
About 1824 he settled in Jersey Shore and opened a law office, which was the first in 
that place. He soon acquired a good practice. January 22, 1843, he was appointed 
secretary of the Commonwealth by Governor Porter, and served until February 16, 
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1844. He was elected a State Senator, but before the expiration of his term he was 
appointed president judge of the court of common pleas, Philadelphia, and took up 
bis residence in that city. On completing his term he returned to practice. He 
collected and published in two volumes a valuable work entitled “ Parsons’s Equity 
Cases.” Judge Parsons married a daughter of James Hepburn, Esq., of Northum- 
berland. She died in 1853, and he followed her in September, 1882. Two sons 
and two daughters survive. Hon. H. C. Parsons, of the Lycoming county bar, is one 
of the sons. 

James Armstrong, born in Milton, February 15, 1794, was educated in the schools 
of that place. He learned the trade of a tanner, when he settled in Williamsport and 
engaged in that business. Having a taste for the law he studied under Joseph B. 
Anthony and was admitted to the bar. He married Sarah Hepburn, daughter of 
Judge William Hepburn, and one son and two daughters were born to them, Mr. 
Armstrong built upa goed law practice. April 6, 1857, Governor Pollock appointed 
him a member of the Supreme bench to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Hon. Jeremiah S. Black, which position he filled until December, 1857. Judge 
Armstrong died August 13, 1857, and is buried in the Williamsport cemetery. 

Oliver Watson was born, November 10, 1811, on Lycoming creek; was educated 
in the common schools; studied law with James Armstrong, aud was admitted in 
May, 1837. He was treasurer of Lycoming county in 1838-40. Mr. Watson prac- 
ticed law until 1856, when he was elected president of the West Branch Bank,.and 
held the office to the close of his life, a period of twenty-six years. He married 
Marietta Scott, daughter of Hon. David Scott, of Wilkesbarre, November 16, 1843. 
Mr. Watson died, September 1, 1882. His widow survives. 

Huston Hepburn, son of Judge William Hepburn, was born in Williamsport, 
August 17, 1817. He studied law with Hon. James Gamble at Jersey Shore, and 
was admitted in May, 1841. He was deputy sheriff from 1844 to 1847; prothono- 
tary from 1856 to 1859; associate judge from 1871 to 1876, and then deputy until 
1878. He died, April 4, 1891. 

Robert Fleming was born near where Lock Haven now stands, May 12, 1801. 
When he grew to manhood he studied law, and was admitted to the bar of Lycom- 
ing county in 1827. He settled in Williamsport and engaged in the practice of his 
profession. One of the greatest cases he was ever employed in was the trial of 
* John Earls for poisoning his wife, at February term, 1836. In October, 1836, he 
was elected a State Senator, and in 1838 he was a member of the Constitutional 
Conveution, and again a Senator in 1839. He died, May 30, 1874. 

Hepburn McClure was a son of Robert McClure, who was one of the three first 
lawyers to locate in Williamsport in 1795. He was born November 24, 1809; 
studied law with his father and was admitted to the bar of Lycoming county about 
1830. He served as postmaster of Williamsport and prothonotary of Lycoming 
county. At the time of his death, which occurred in the spring of 1890, he was the 
oldest. member of the bar. y 

Robert P. Allen was born in Armstrong township, Lycoming county, February 
6, 1835; was educated at Dickinson Seminary aud Lafayette College; studied law 
in the office of General Fleming, Williamsport, and at Harvard Law School; he was 
admitted at Williamsport in the fall of 1857, and practiced here during his life. 
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Mr. Allen served as a State Senator in 1875, 1876,'1877, and 1878. He was suc- 
cessful at the bar and built up a large practice. He died at his home in Williams- 
port, December 6, 1890. Mr. Allen married Miss Ellen Fleming, daughter of his 
legal preceptor, and three sons and three daughters were the fruits of the union. 

James W. Quiggle was born at Wayne, Clinton county, Pennsylvania, January 
20, 1820; studied law with Hon. James Gamble at Jersey Shore, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1841. He served as a State Senator in 1852, and was afterwards con- 
sul of the United States at Antwerp. Mr. Quiggle also served as deputy attorney 
general for Clinton county and then as prosecuting attorney. He died, November 
28, 1878. 

Seth T. McCormick, born January 17, 1817, in White Deer valley, Lycoming 
county, was a great-grandson of one of the original framers of the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania. He spent a large portion of his life on a farm; came to Wiliams- 
port in 1861, where he studied law with W. W. Willard and was admittedin 1862. 
He was elected a member of common council in 1869 and served almost continu- 
ously to his death. As a member of this body he was noted for his ability, aggres- 
siveness, and watchfulness in guarding the interests of the city. Heserved long 
as chairman of the finance committee; was the head of the law firm of S. T. «€ 
H. C. McCormick. He died, December 1, 1878. 

George White, second child of Col. Hugh and Charlotte (Weitzel) White, was 
born near Pine creek, in November, 1816; educated at Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville; graduated with the degree of A. B., 1837; received the degree of A. M., 
1840; went to Alabama in 1837, and taught school for several years. Returning to 
Pennsylvania, he studied law in Williamsport, and was admitted to the bar, where 
he practiced with success. He served many years as attorney for the commission- 
ers, and was at one time urged to become a candidate for president judge. Mr. 
White married, April 10, 1851, Annie Elizabeth Parker, daughter of Rev. Joel 
Parker, D. D., of Philadelphia. His death occurred at his home in Williamsport, 
December 31, 1867. 

Henry White, fourth and youngest child of Col. Hugh and Charlotte (Weitzel) 
White, was born near Pine creek, August 8, 1810. Was educated at Allegheny 
College, Meadville; studied law with his brother George and was admitted to the 
bar of Lycoming county, but did not follow his profession. He entered into part- 
nership with his brother-in-law, Robert S. Bailey, in United States mail and stage 
contracts, then a profitable business. When the stage was superseded by railroads 
he engaged in the lumber bnsiness and became a member of the firm of White, 
Lentz & White. He also spent some time at Freeport, Pennsylvania, engaged in 
contracts on the public works. Mr. White married, first, Catharine, daughter of 
Judge Anthony, and second, Martha Covell, of Elmira. He served many years as a 
member of common council. In 1877 he was the Democratic candidate for Con- 
gress in the XVIth district and ran ahead of his ticket. He died. March 7, 1880. 

John Wesley Maynard was born, May 6, 1806, in Vermont; was educated in the 
common schools and at Hamilton Academy, New York; studied law with W, G. 
Angell and George C. Clyde, Otsego; was admitted to the bar of Tioga county, 
Pennsylvania, in 1831; located in Williamsport in 1840, where he resided to the 
close of his life, with the exception of a few years spent elsewhere. In 1859 he 
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received the appointment of assistant law judge for the Vth judicial district of Penn- 
sylvania, composed of Allegheny county; in 1862 he was elected president judge of 
the IIId judicial district of Pennsylvania, composed of the counties of Northamp- 
ton and Lehigh, and filled this position ably for six years, when he resigned and 
returned to Williamsport, where he died in 1885. 

T. L. Case located in Williamsport in 1866, and was for a time associated with 
James M. Wood. About 1871 he removed to Albany, New York, where he soon 
after died. 

Samuel Gamble Morrison was born in Jersey Shore February 8, 1817; studied 
law with James Gamble, and was admitted in 1842. He married Eliza C. Magee, 
daughter of Hon. Alexander Magee, of Bloomfield, Perry county, Pennsylvania, 
December 30, 1845. Being naturally inclined to scientific study, he did not devote 
himself closely to his profession, and the last fifteen years of his life were given 
principally to the study of geology, chemistry, and metallurgy. He also devoted a 
few years to newspaper enterprise, and during his residence in Williamsport he 
was interested in the publication of one or two papers. Soon after 1880 he took up 
his residence in Philadelphia. Mr. Morrison died at Boulder, Colorado, March 10, 
1885, while engaged in mine prospecting. 

Charles Woodman Scates was born in Milton, New Hina September 22, 
1817. He was educated at Phillips’ Exeter Academy, and entered Harvard College 
in 1833, but did not graduate until five years later, as he was obliged to teach in 
order to get money to finish his course at college. Mr. Joseph Priestley, of North- 
umberland, wrote to the president of Harvard to send them a teacher to prepare 
their sons for college, and he, knowing Mr. Scates’s pecuniary circumstances, gave 
him the opportunity, of which he gladly availed himself. He remained there more 
than a year and then returned to Cambridge to finish his course, and graduated in 
1838, in the same class with James Russell Lowell. 

Shortly after he obtained a position to teach in Charleston, South Carolina, where 
he studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1844, About this time he had an 
excellent offer to remain there and practice law, but he refused it, because he had been 
so impressed with the injustice and cruelty of slavery, that, from being rather 
indifferent on the subject when he first went there to live, he had become a strong anti- 
slavery man, and remained so until slavery was abolished, and hence he resolved not 
to live in a slave State. Chance, or his friends in Northnmberland, drew his atten- 
tion to Williamsport, where he settled and spent the remainder of his life engaged 
in the legal profession. In 1861 H. C. Parsons became associated with him, and 
the law firm of Scates & Parsons did business for several years. Mr. Scates died, 
March 17, 1873. 

James M. Wood, who was elected first mayor of Williamsport when it became a 
city in 1866, was born in Dutchess county, New York; studied law with Thurston, 
Hart & Bean, of Elmira, and was admitted at Binghamton in 1861. He located at 
Williamsport in 1862. He was a member of council for several years,and died in 1887. 

Aaron J. Dietrick, born in Columbia county, Pennsylvania, April 6, 1822; edu- 
cated at Berwick Academy and Wyoming Seminary; studied law with M. E. Jackson 
and was admitted at Danville, August 17, 1847; practiced in Columbia and Sullivan 
counties; located in Williamsport, April 15, 1856; removed to Washington in Janu- 
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ary, 1864, and returned in 1868. He held the office of city recorder of Williams- 
port one term by appointment, and one term by election, and died at Wilkesbarre, 
September 8, 1884. 

David Montgomery, son of Robert and Margaret Montgomery, of Clinton town- 
-ship, studied law with James Armstrong and was admitted to the bar. When the 
war broke out he volunteered in the company commanded by Captain Dodge for the 
three months’ service. On the return of the company David Montgomery and Jesse 
Fulmer were appointed lieutenants.in the United States infantry. Lieutenant Mont- 
gomery was in several battles, in one of which he was severely wounded and fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and was carried to Libby. He suffered much before 
being exchanged. After the close of the war he remained in the army and was trans- 
ferred to Texas, where he died in consequence of an accidental shot from his own 
pistol. He had reached the rank of brevet colonel. 

Joshua W. Walbridge was district attorney of Lycoming county from 1865 to 
1868. He removed west. Samuel J. Packer was admitted in August, 1860; Robert 
M. Palmer in April of the same year. Jesse Fulmer was admitted previous to 1856. 
He was defeated for district attorney by C. D. Emery. He left Williamsport during 
the war and lives in the West. The following are all deceased: Milton Opp, admit- 
ted in 1861; C. A. Lyman, admitted March term, 1860; J. W. Lyman, April term, 
1859. ‘John McKinney, born at Heshbon, was admitted, probably, about 1853. Dur- 
ing the war he held a position in the office of the United States attorney general, 
Washington. When peace was restored he was appointed United States judge of 
a district in Florida, and died there. 

Hon. Samuel Linn, born at Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, in 1824, studied law with 
Bond Valentine and James T. Hale and was admitted at Bellefonte in 1843. He was 
president judge of the XXVth judicial district from December 1, 1858, until July, 

1868; settled in Williamsport in 1869, and died there, October 14, 1890. 

R. J. C. Walker was born, October 20, 1535, in Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
and admitted to the bar of Philadelphia, October 20, 1859. There he practiced law 
until 1878} when he removed to Williamsport, Pennsylvania. In 1880 he was elected 
a Representative in Congress from the XVIth district, but declined being a candi- 
date for renomination. During his term the bill to authorize the erection of the 
present United States buildings in the city of Williamsport was passed. Mr. Walker 
has spent much of his time in foreign travel, but his residence and home are still in 
Williamsport. 

John Entermarks, born in Montgomery county, New York, September 24, 1841, 
came to Williamsport in 1861, read law with Maynard & Willard, and was admitted 
August 24, 1864. He died in the fall of 1886. 

Josiah Emery was a native of New Hampshire, where he was born, November 80, 
1801. He graduated at Dartmouth College in 1828. He settled in Wellsboro, Penn- 
sylvania, where he read law with James Lowery and was admitted to the bar in 
1832. He practiced at Wellsboro until 1871, when he cameto Williamsport. Dur- 
ing his residence in Wellsboro he served one term as district attorney of Tioga county. 
He was commissioner of bankruptcy under the act of 1842. He died April 
26, 1891. 

James M. Gamble, son of Judge James Gamble, was born in Jersey Shore in 
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1845; he was educated at Yale College, graduating in 1867. He studied law with 
his father and was admitted in May, 1870. Mr. Gamble died, July 16, 1888. 
Verus H. Metzger was born in Clinton township, Lycoming county, March 25, 
1859; was educated in the public schools of Williamsport and Dickinson Seminary; 
studied law with his father, Hon. John J. Metzger, and was admitted to the bar in 
1851. In the fall of 1883 he was elected district attorney of Lycoming county, and 
in 1886 he was chosen State Senator for this district. When he took his seat, 
January 4, 1887, he was the youngest member of that body. He served his term of 
four years and retired with’ credit. He soon after fell ill and died, May 28, 1891. 


THE BAR OF TO-DAY. 


The following is a complete record of members of the Lycoming county bar from 
the oldest up to the last admitted: 

Charles D. Eldred was born in Sullivan county, Pennsylvania, September 12, 
1816, and was educated at the common schools; studied law with Oliver Watson, 
and was admitted to the bar about 1840; practiced in Clinton, Lycoming, and 
Sullivan counties, but only continued it for a few years; was collector of canal tolls, 
at Williamsport, from 1848 to 1851; associate judge of Lycoming county from 1856 
till 1861; prothonotary, ete., from 1862 till 1865; has been engaged in civil engi- 
neering for many years, a now lives on a farm near Muncy. 

Henry Johnson was born in New Jersey (Sussex county), June 12, 1819, : and was 
educated at Princeton College, New Jersey; studied law at Newton, New Jersey, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1841 in Trenton; located at Muncy in 1841; was 
presidential elector in 1848, on the Taylor and Fillmore electoral ticket; was elected. 
Senator of Pennsylvania in 1861, from the district composed of Clinton, Centre, 
Union, and Lycoming counties, and served during the years 1562-64. He is now a 
resident of Williamsport. 

Charles M. Laporte was born and educated at Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania; studied law with James Gamble and was admitted to the par of Ly- 
coming county in 1841. 

oo W. Youngman was born in Miftlinburg, Union county, Pennsylvania, 
June 30, 1819; was educated at the publie schools and at the Miftinburg private 
academy; studied law with Hon. Anson V. Parsons, and was admitted to the bar in 
August, 1842. 

John J. Sanderson was born in Milton, Pennsylvania, October 21, 1818; was 
educated at Kirkpatrick’s school, Milton, and Dickiuson College, Carlisle; studied 
law at Dickinson law school, Carlisle, and with Samuel Hepburn, Esq., of Milton; 
was admitted to the bar in 1842, but did not engage actively in n the practice of the 
profession. 

Dr. Henry H. Martin was born in Rutland county, Vermont, February 12, 1820; 
educated at Middlebury College, Vermont; studied law at Jersey Shore in 1842-45 
with Hon. James Gamble and was afterwards admitted to the bar of the county; 
was prothonotary of Lycoming county from 1868 to 1871; resides at Jersey Shore. 

Robert Hawley was born in Muncy, Lycoming county, October 6, 1827; was 
educated in the public schools and the Lewisburg Academy; studied law with Hon. 
Henry Johnson, Muucy, and was admitted to the bar of Lycoming county in 1850; 
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practiced at Muncy and Williamsport; was prothonotary of Lycoming county by 
appointment of Governor Poilock for the year 1856, and commissioner of the board 
of enrollment for the XVIIIth district of Pennsylvania from April, 1863, to May, 
1865; appointed postmaster of Williamsport, July 30, 1869, and retired, January 
28, 1878; he then resumed the practice of his profession in Williamsport. 

Henry C. Parsons, son of the late Judge A. V. Parsons, of Philadelphia; was 
born at Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, February 10, 1834; educated at Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, Rhode Island; studied law at Philadelphia, where he was admitted 
to the bar in March, 1557; located at Williamsport, November, 1857, where he has 
followed his profession very successfully ever since. 

Charles K. Geddes was born, October 2, 1834, in Newville, Cumberland county, 
Pennsylvania; educated at Chambersburg Academy and at Jefferson College, 
Canousburg, Pennsylvania; studied law with Hon. James H. Hopkins, Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, aud was admitted to the bar at Pittsburg, September 4, 1858, but did 
not enter upon the practice of his profession until after he located at Williamsport, 
in 1864. 

Charles T. Huston was born at Athens, Bradford county, Pennsylvania, in 1835; 
was educated in the public schools and at Bucknell University; read law with S. G. 
Morrison, Esq., being admitted to the bar in 1859. 

Henry W. Watson was born at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, October 5, 1836; 
educated at Princeton College and studied Jaw with Seymour D. Ball, and Lawson 
& Brown, of Milton; was admitted to the bar at Sunbury in November, 1859, and 
came to Williamsport immediately, where he has ever since resided. 

B. Stuart Bentley was born at Montrose, Susquehanna county, Pennsylvania; 
educated at Franklin, New York; he studied law at Montrose with Bentley & Fitch; 
admitted to the bar at Montrose in 1860; located at Williamsport, October 20, 1866; 
has served as member of the school board and member of common council, and is 
now clerk of the circuit court of the United States for the Western district of Penn- 
sylvania. 

William Norris was born in Mifflin county, Penusylvania, July 4, 1842; was 
educated at the University of Pennsylvania; he studied law with J. & W. H. Arm- 
strong, and was admitted to the bar at Williamsport, April, 1863. 

Oliver H. Reighard was born in this county in 1840, and received most of his edu- 
cation at the Jersey Shore Academy; he read law with Hon. James Gamble, and was 
admitted to the bar in Lycoming county in 1863. 

Peter Dock Bricker was born in West Pennsboro township, Cumberland county, 
Pennsylvania, March 8, 1840; educated at Big Spring Academy, Newville, Pennsyl- 
vauia, and “Union select ”” at Plainville, Pennsylvania; studied law with Gen. A. B. 
Sharpe, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and was admitted to the bar August 26, 1866; 
located at Jersey Shore, April, 1867, and has continued there ever since. 

Henry C. McCormick was born iu Lycoming county, June 30, 1844, and is a son 
of the late S. T. McCormick, Esq.; was educated in the common schools of the 
county and at Dickinson Seminary; read law with his father, and was admitted to 
the bar, August 28, 1866. 

J. Clinton Hill was born, June 11, 1841, in Hughesville; graduated at Pennsyl- 
vania College, Gettysburg, in 1864; studied law with J. & W. H. Armstrong, and 
was admitted to the Lycoming bar in 1867. 
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James L. Meredith was born near Marshallton, Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
November 12, 1838; graduated from Union College, New York, in the elass of 1865; 
read law with the late Hon. Daniel M. Smyser, of Norristown, and was admitted to 
the bar of Montgomery county, September 25, 1867; he located in Williamsport in 
the spring of 1868, and has remained here ever since; was elected recorder of the 
city. of Williamsport in May, 1871, which position he held until December 1, 1875. 

Samuel L. Youngman was born August 24, 1846, in Williamsport; was educated 
at the public schools, Dickinson Seminary, and the Philadelphia Commercial College; 
studied law with his father, Hon. o W. Youugman, and was admitted to the 
bar of Lycoming county, April 22, 1868, since which time he has practiced at 
Williamsport. 

J. Artley Baeber was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, April 6, 1845; 
educated at Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg; read law at Williamsport, and was 
admitted to the bar, May 5, 1868; has remained at Williamsport since that time; 
has been city attorney two terms; succeeded A. Updegraff as president of the First 
National Bank in 1884. 

Charles Bartles, Jr., was born at Flemington, New Jersey, in 1843, and m 
at Lawrenceville, New Jersey; studied law with Hou. William H. Armstrong, 
Williamsport, and at the Harvard Law School; was admitted to the bar at Boston, 
and has since practiced at Williamsport. 

H. T. Ames was born, June 7, 1844, in Sullivan township, Tioga county, Penn- 
sylvania; was educated at the State Normal School, Mansfield, Pennsylvania, 
graduating in the class of 1867; studied law at the Michigan University, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; admitted to the bar, March 18, 1869; located at Williamsport the 
same year. 

W. W. Hart is a native of Lycoming county, having been born in Clinton town- 
ship, August 23, 1843; was educated at Tuscarora Academy and Dickinson Semi- 
nary; studied law with Hon. Johu J. Metzger and was admitted to the bar of 
Lycoming county in April, 1869. 

William E. Crawford was born, August 14, 1850, at Warrensville, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania; educated at the University at Lewisburg; read law with Hon. 
John J. Metzger and was admitted to the bar of Lycoming county, August 23, 

1878; has also been admitted to the Northumberland and Sullivan county bars; 
resides at Hughesville. 

A. D. Hower was born in Milton, February 21, 1845, and was educated at the 
State Normal School, Millersville, Pennsylvania, class of 1871; studied law at Milton 
with W. C. Lawsou, Esq., and was admitted to the bar at Sunbury, August 4, 1874; 
has been located at Muncy since November, 1874. 

John Jay Reardon was born in Chester county, Pennsylvauia, December 12, 
1852; was educated in Maple Wood Institute, Delaware county, Pennsylvania; he 
came to Williamsport in 1872, and read law with H. C. McCormick, being admitted 
to the bar in May, 1875 

Addison Candor was born in Lewistown, Miffin county, Pennsylvania, in 1852 ; 
graduated at Princeton College in 1873; read law with Allen & Gamble, Williams- 
port, and was admitted to the bar of Lycoming county in 1875. 

Cyrus La Rue Munson was born, July 2, 1554, at Bradford, New York; graduated 
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at the Episcopal Academy, Cheshire, Connecticut; studied law at Yale College, and 
with Messrs. Allen & Gamble; was admitted to the bar of Lycoming county, August, 
1875. 

John T. Fredericks was born in Clinton county, Pennsylvania, and was educated 
at Princeton College; he studied law with Hon. H. H. Cummin and was admitted 
to the bar at Williamsport, in September, 1875. 

James M. Youngman was born, September 2, 1852; was educated in the public 
schools at Williamsport and at Dickinson Seminary; studied law with his father, 
Hon. George W. Youngman, and was admitted to the Lycoming bar in June, 1876. 

William D. Crocker was born at Buffalo, New York, September 19, 1851; he 
was educated at Yale College, graduating in the class of 1873; studied law in 
Buffalo from 1873 to 1875, and in Williamsport from 1875 to 1876; admitted to 
the bar at Williamsport, October term, 1876. 

. James B. Denworth was born at Easton, Northampton county, Pennsylvania; 
read law with Gen. C. H. T. Collis, Philadelphia; admitted to the bar at Williams- 
port, November term, 1876. 

William P. I. Painter was born in Sunbury, Northumberland county, August 21, 
1818; was educated in the public schools; studied law with H. W. Watson, Esq., 
Williamsport, and was admitted to the bar at December term, 1876; has practiced 
at Muncy since his admission; resides in Muney. 

H. G. Troxell was born in Williamsport in 1855, and educated in the public 
schools of this city; he studied law with C. Bartles, Jr., and was admitted to the 
bar of Lycoming county, June 2, 1877. 

James B. Krause was born in Aaronsburg, Centre county, Penusylvania, October 
8, 1854. The foundation of his education was laid in the common schools of the 
city of Baltimore, Maryland, but subsequently he studied at the Academy, Glen 
Rock, Pennsylvania, Union Seminary, New Berlin, Pennsylvania, and in the Lycom- 
ing Normal School. He began the study of law in the office of Hon. O. H. Reighard, 
and on the 24th day of January, 1878, was admitted to the Lycoming county bar. 

Jonathan F. Strieby was born in Loyalsock township, Lycoming county; was 
educated at the University at Lewisburg, and graduated in 1875; read law with 
Hon. John J. Metzger, and was admitted to the bar of Lycoming county in May, 
1878. 

Luther A. Faber was born in Centre county, Penusylvania, November 2, 1851; 
educated at Turbutville, Northumberland county, Pennsylvania; studied law with 
Hon. H. H. Cummin, apd was admitted to the bar May 10, 1878. 

James S. Lewars was born at Montoursville, Lycoming couuty; was admitted to 
Pennsylvania College in 1871, and graduated in the class of “75. Shortly after 
graduation, he began the study of law in the office of Hon. H. C. Parsons, under 
whose instructions he was prepared for admission to the bar, and he was admitted 
at the May term, 1878. 

Jobn K. Hays was born, August 18, 1856, in this city; graduated at Lafayette 
College in the class of 1876; read law with Messrs. Allen & Gamble, and was 
admitted to the bar of Lycoming county, May 10, 1879. 

Silas M. Smith was born in Bradford county, Pennsylvania, January 4, 1845; 
was educated in the public schools and by private instruction; studied law at the 
Michigan University and was admitted to the bar in May, 1879. 
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The following list comprises the names of members of the bar admitted since 
1880; the date given is that of admission: Frank H. McCormick, 1880; William 
H. Howard, 1880; Thomas F. Gahan, 1880; R. K. Reeder, 1880; James B. Cor- 
yell, 1881; S. T. McCormick, 1881; A. W. King, 1882; John G. Reading, Jr., 1882; 
Otho N. Miller, 1883; A. F. Martin, 1884; F. P. Cummings, 1884; Charles J. 
Reilly, 1884; Thomas H. Hammond, 1885; W. M. Stephens, 1885; Clarence E. 
Sprout, 1885 (Philadelphia); N. M. Edwards, 1886; Walter E. Ritter, 1886; Emer- 
son Collins, 1887; Howard Taylor Janney, 1887; G. B. M. Metzger, 1887; W. C. 
Gilmore, 1887; F. Dietmeier, 1888; Max L. Mitchell, 1889; H. W. Whitehead, 1889; 
W. R. Peoples, 1890; O. G. Kaupp, 1890. The following were admitted in 1891- 
92: W. W. Champion, W. W. Achenbach, W. B. Holloway, H. R. Knight, W. E. 
Nickles, A. G. Miller, W. C. King, W. P. Bradley; 1892, William E. Ransom. 


ATTORNEYS LIVING ABROAD. 


The following attorneys studied law and were admitted here, but now live else- 
where: William H. Armstrong, Clinton and ThomasW. Lloyd, H. B. and H. Whar- 
ton Amerling, Charles A. Bowers, James Armstrong, Willis R. Bierly, William I. 
Lippincott, John H. Mitchell, William H. Everett, Samuel C. Wingard, Charles D. 
Emery, Frank P. Guise, Robert R. Remington, Charles C. Stauffer, G. Lichten- 
thaler. 

Warren E. Thomas, a native of Lycoming county, read law with W. H. Arm- 
strong and was admitted in 1885, located in Portland, Oregon, and was elected to 
the legislature of that State in 1890. Mr. Wingard has been a United States 
judge in Oregon, Mr. Lippincott, a police magistrate at Helena, Montana, and Mr. 
Bierly is publishing a daily paper at Grand Forks, Dakota. Mr. Emery has long 
been a resident of Seattle, where he is prominent at the bar. 


LYCOMING LAW ASSOCIATION. 


This association was chartered Jannary 25, 1570. The charter members were as 
follows: Robert Fleming, John W. Maynard, B. S. Bentley, W. H. Armstrong, 
Henry C. “Parsons, Robert P. Allen, Benjamin S. Bentley, Jr., Charles K. Geddes, 
T. L. Case, H. H. Cummin, J. O. Parker, H. C. McCormick, and S. T. McCormick. 
The officers for 1892 are: President, Henry ©. Parsons; secretary, Addison Can- 
dor; treasurer, F. P. Cummings; executive committee: Henry C. Parsons, presi- 
dent ex-officio, Max L. Mitchell, Thomas H. Hammond, N. M. Edwards, Emerson 
Collins, and F. P. Cummings. The committee meets in.the library room in the 
court house in January, April, July, and October of each year. Members pay a fee 
of $2.50 annually, which is used to defray expenses and replenish the library. The 
library is well supplied with legal works and is regarded as the best of its kind in 
this part of the State. 
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r \HERE is little doubt that the first physician to make his appearance in what is 

now the territory of Lycoming county was Dr. Benjamin Allison. He was em- 
ployed as surgeon to the militia as early as 1771. In the statement of Colonel Hunters 
accounts we änd that he paid him £41 5s. November 18,1771, for serving as “ first- 
class surgeon ** with Colonel Kelly’s battalion two months: and again he paid him 
£202 10s for six months’ service as surgeon, irom April 1, 1719, to October 23, 
1579 During a part of this time he was stationed at Fort Muncy: and possibly he 
accompanied some oi the expeditions further up the valley. That there were others 
here on brief visits there is no doubt, but in the absence of anv record if is impos- 
sible to give dates. Dr. Plunkett was at Muner much earlier, but he was in com- 
mand of a military company to dispossess the Connectient settlers. It is therefore 
safe to conclude that Dr. Allison was the first physician to remain here anv timein 
the practice of his profession. And it is probable that he remained at Fort Muner 
until it was abandoned. He was ason of the celebrated Rev. Francis Allison, who 
became the owner of a large tract of tine land near Lock Haven. 

The next physician of whom we have any authentic account was Dr. James 
Davidson, the Revolutionary surgeon. who settled near the month of Pine creek (see 
review oi Porter township) as early as 1190. For a long time he was the only physi- 
cian in that part of the country and his practice took in a wide range. He died in 
1825. 

William Kent Lathey was the first physician in Williamsport. In 1788 he is 
assessed in Lovalsock township with “one lot. one cabin. and two horses.”* The 
cabin was valued at $10 and the horses at $16. After the assessment of 1802 his 
name disappears from the book. That Dr. Laiher was in this section as early as the 
winter of 1795 we have positive evidence. Old letters found among the papers of 
James Starr Lippincott, of Haddoniteld. New Jersey. (See Now and Then. Vol. II, 
page 115) speak of James Ecroyd, of Muncy township, setting out to hunt on Sat- 
urday the 30th dar of January. 1796. In aitempting to cross Barbour's run, near 
where it empties into Loyalsock, he fell of the log into the water. He then lost 
himself in the woods and wandered abont until the following Friday. (February 5th) 


when he was iound with both feet badly frozen. Dr. Lathey was called to treat him, 
is 
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and the latter speaks of him as the “clever English surgeon, whose services proved 
so valuable.’? Four years later (1800) he married Mary Wallis, eldest daughter of 
Samuel Wallis, settled in Muncy township, purchased a farm near Penn’s Dale, and 
built a stone house which isstill standing. Ecroyd recovered with the partial loss of 
one foot. 

Dr. Lathey lived there and practiced medicine a few years, when he moved to 
Northumberland, and died. His tombstone, which may be seen in the new cemetery, 
bears this inscription: “In memory of Dr. William Kent Lathey, who was born in 
Exeter, England, January 29, 1772, and departed this life, July 28, 1809.” Dr. 
Lathey and wife had three sons, but two of them died in infancy; the third, named 
Henry Kent Lathey, survived, studied medicine, and settled at Alton, Illinois, 
where he died about 1862. He left a son, George W., who also became a physician, 
and is practicing there now. While at Williamsport his cabin stood on the site of 
the freight depot of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company, on Front 
street. The dwelling of the late Tunison Coryell stood on the same spot. At that 
time there were few inhabitants in Williamsport, and as the settlement at Penn’s 
Dale was older and more thrifty, he doubtless thought it would be a better place for 
a physician. 

Dr. Lathey was succeeded by Drs. Coleman and Rogers, but unfortunately the dates 
of their arrival have not been preserved. It was probably about 1801, as at that 
time there was some activity here caused by the building of the jail and court house, 
and the outlook was promising for physicians. 

It was claimed by the late John McCarty that after Lathey, the second physi- 
cian at Muncy was a young man named Dr. Willits. He remained there a short 
time and then went to Selinsgrove and located. The third physician to settle at 
Muncy was Dr. Thomas Wood. He was born in Cumberland county in 1780, 
received a good education, graduated, and came to Muncy in 1803 and at once com- 
menced to practice medicine. After practicing very. successfully for some time he 
retired in favor of his nephew, Dr. Thomas Wood, Jr., and moved to Paradise, 
where he died at the age of forty-six. His widow, who was Miss Eliza Montgomery, 
survived him a long time. The second Dr. Thomas Wood lived at Muncy many 
years and followed his profession. He left a son, Thomas Wood, who became a 
leading citizen, and represented Lycoming county in the Assembly during the session 
of 1854-55. He left a son, George G. Wood, who became a physician, and, like 
his father, represented the county in the Assembly during the session of 1888-89. 

Dr. Edward D. Kittoe was an early practitioner and druggist in Muncy. In 
1835-36 he was prominent as a medical witness at the celebrated Earls murder trial. 
Dr. E. H. Russell was ‘‘remembered with gratitude,’’ says Now and Then of July, 
1877, ‘‘because he planted a long row of shade trees along the lower sidewalk of 
Plank road in East Muncy.” 

Dr. Frederick Laselle, a French refugee, settled in Muncy township early in the 
century and lived the life of a recluse. He was a man of education, but peculiar 
in his ways. His death occurred about 1860, at an advanced age. 

Another old time physician was Dr. Asher Davidson. He was born near Jersey 
Shore, February 23, 1795. When qnite young he attended Rev. Grier’s school at 
Northumberland, and frequently walked home, following the Indian path through 


. 
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White Deer and Nippenose valleys. He commenced reading medicine with his 
father, Dr. James Davidson, and completed his studies with Dr. Thomas Wood, of 
Muncy. At that time there were not more than three or four physicians in Lycom- 
ing county, aud the territory over which they had to travel was vast. Doctors were 
compelled to travel on horseback, with saddle bags, eating and sleeping where night 
overtook them. It is related that these old physicians were often met on the high- 
way—or paths—sitting asleep in their saddles, so tired and worn out with their long 
rides that they could not keep awake. 

It was while pursuing his studies at Muncy that Dr. Davidson became acquainted 
with and married, April 24, 1817, Miss Rachel Wood, a niece of his preceptor. 
They lived happily together for forty-five years. Dr. Davidson was chosen an asso- 
ciate judge in 1837 and sat upon the bench as his father had done before him. 
Years after he had been in active practice he attended a full course of lectures in 
one of the medical colleges of Philadelphia and was awarded a diploma. As a 
practitioner he was successful and became a great favorite with the people. He 
dearly loved anecdote aud always had something amusing to relate when he met a 
friend. He was a true type of the old-time physician. While on professional duty 
he contracted a cold which terminated in his death, at his home in Jersey Shore, 
June 20, 1864, in the seventieth year of his age. 

William T. Babb, a student of Dr. Davidson, was born in Jersey Shore, Decem- 
ber 22, 1822, and graduated high up in his class. After receiving his diploma he 
was retained for a short time as demonstrator of anatomy in the Pennsylvania 
Medical College. He applied for admission as an assistant surgeon in the navy and 
passed a brilliant examination. He served for several years in this capacity, visited 
many foreign ports, and was present at the bombardment of Vera Cruz during the 
Mexican war. Tiring of the navy he resigned his commission, returned to Jersey 
Shore, and entered into partnership with his old preceptor. On the breaking out of 
the civil war he went out with the Eleventh Regiment, Colonel Jarret, as assistant 
surgeon, and served a short time in the field. Falling ill he hastened to the home 
of his sister, in Philadelphia, where he died, April 25, 1863, in the forty-second year 
of his age. Dr. Babb was a gentleman of polished address and very successful as a 
physician and surgeon. He was well read in history, science, and literature, and 
had he lived would have attained to eminence in his profession. 

Dr. Joseph Wood was another of the early physicians who practiced in Jersey 
Shore. The most careful research has failed to develop his history, further than 
that he appears on the assessment list for 1828. 

James Lutson Reed studied medicine with Dr. Davidson, at Jersey Shore, and 
graduated about 1847 or 1848. His place of nativity was near Lock Haven. After 
graduating he returned to Jersey Shore and associated himself with his preceptor in 
the practice of medicine and soon achieved success. Few young physicians rose 
more rapidly than did Dr. Reed, and he passed away quickly. His death occurred 
probably about 1854 or 1855. l 

William Hepburn was born in December, 1812, studied medicine, and first 
located at Mill Hall, Clinton county, Pennsylvania, where he followed his profes- 
sion for eleven years. In 1850 he went to Carlisle, Pennsylvania, read law, was 
admitted, and practiced until April, 1855. His health giving out he came to 
Williamsport, where he died in October of the same year. 
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J. Wesley McMurray, of Jersey Shore, read medicine with Dr. Davidson, and 
graduated in Philadelphia about 1850, and died of consumption in 1853. He gave 
promise of becoming a successful practitioner, but the fell destroyer had marked him. 
early. 

Isaac McKinney, born at Heshbon, on Lycoming creek, studied medicine and 
settled at Jersey Shore. He practiced successfully for many years and died about. 
1876 or 1877. 

Among other early physicians in Williamsport were Dr. James Taylor, Dr. W. 
R. Power, Dr. Thomas Vastine, and E. Baldwin. Dr. Power, tradition says, was 
here in September, 1818. James, son of Judge Hepburn, was born here, April 14, 
1799. At the age of nineteen he commenced the study of medicine, and in 1823 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania. In 1824 he commenced practicing, 
which he followed up to 1837. He then engaged in contracting, visited California 
in 1849, and returned to the place of his nativity in 1875, where he soon afterwards 
died. Drs. M. Green and Thomas Huston followed James Hepburn in 1823, We 
next hear of the arrival of Dr. Seiler about 1835, who, in 1838, left for Harrisburg. 
Dr. Taylor was sent to the legislature about this time. Thomas Huston was born at. 
Carlisle in 1793; graduated at Dickinson College, and the Medical College of Phil- 
adelphia in 1814. In 1823 he visited his parents at Williamsport. When at 
Dickinson he was a classmate of Robert J. Walker. He was the youngest brother 
of Judge Charles Huston. Dr. Huston settled at Athens, Bradford county, Penn- 
sylvania, where he died in 1865. He was the father of Charles T. Huston of 
Williamsport. A 

Dr. Thomas Lyon in his reminiscences says that he **commenced the practice of 
medicine in Williamsport in April, 1838. Dr. Thomas Vastine was really the only 
practicing physician in the town at that time, Dr. Seiler having ceased practice 
some months previous to engage in the mercantile business. Dr. Samuel Pollock 
moved here some two weeks aiter, which then increased the number to three. The 
town at that time contained about 1,000 inhabitants. There was one physician at 
Newberry, Dr. Shoemaker, and no one on the West Branch nearer than Muncy and 
Jersey Shore. At the former place Drs. Wood and Rankin were the only ones; at 
the latter Dr. Davidson. Dr. Peale was practicing at Hughesville, followed by Dr. 
George Hill.” 

Dr. John W. Peale was born at Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, June 13, 1800. 
He was of English origin. Having studied medicine he located at Hughesville, but 
left there in November, 1838, to settle in Sunbury. He died at Lock Haven, July 
14, 1868, at the house of his son, ex-Senator Peale. Dr. George Hill, who succeeded 
Dr. Peale, was born January 14, 1816, and graduated at the same time with Dr. 
Lyon. He is therefore as old a practitioner as Dr. Lyon. 

About 1848 or 1849, Dr. Vastine left Williamsport and settled in St. Louis. 
Concerning the practice in those early days—1838 to 1848—Dr. Lyon says: 

The country roads were very rough, and at times unsafe for any kind of vehicle, and the 
only mode of travel was on horseback, and occasionally in what is called a sulky, which, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, could not be used. My rides and drives extended twenty-five miles 
up Loyalsock and Lycoming creeks. I frequently made both trips on horseback. We had but 


one drug store, and that a very indifferent one, and were obliged to send to Philadelphia for all 
important drugs. My bills would frequently amount to $600 per year. That was trusted out 
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among all kinds of patients and carried to their houses. Money being exceedingly scarce and 
fees very small, made it hard to meet our indebtedness. A visit in town was 25 cents; obstet- 
rical cases, $5 in town and country. - Being obliged to componnd our medicines and extract 
teeth —as there were no dentists in that day— gave us little time to rest or sleep. Bleeding, 
cupping, and leeching were extra charges. Extracting teeth—if we got any compensation— 
was 25 cents, and having no anesthetics and frequently very unruly subjects, which took up a 
great deal of time, made it not only very unprofitable bnt exceedingly disagreeable. In all 
cases of an inflammatory type, and particularly patients of a plethoric habit, we bled from the 
armor the foot. The latter was generally resorted to in children. Local bleeding was generally 
performed with cups. 

Dr. Thomas Lyon, the writer of the foregoing, was born at Pennsville, October 
13, 1812; studied medicine with that eminent practitioner, Dr. James S. Dougal, of 
Milton, and graduated in 1838 at Jefferson Medical College. In April of that year 
he established himself at Williamsport, where he has practiced without interruption 
up to the present writing, (May, 1892,) a period of fifty-fonr years! He and Dr. 
Hill are the oldest practitioners in Lycoming county. Dr. Lyon married Elizabeth 
Priestley, of Northumberland, a great-granddaughter of Dr. Joseph Priestley. 

Dr. Samuel Pollock, long a cotemporary of Dr. Lyon, was born at Milton, Oc- 
tober 23, 1808. He studied medicine with Dr. James S. Dougal and graduated in 
April, 1832, as the University of Pennsylvania; settled in Milton in 1833 and began 
the practice of medicine; he came to Williamsport in 1838, and continued practice 
until his death, which occurred April 28, 1887. 

The second oldest practioner in the county is Dr. John H. Grier, of Jamestown, 
Limestone township. He is a son of Rev. John H. Grier, and was born, June 2, 1813, 
in Chester county. His mother was Mary Mackelduff. Dr. Grier was graduated at 
Jefferson College, Philadelphia, in 1840, and has practiced his profession in Mce- 
Ewensville, Jersey Shore, and Jamestown, for over fifty-three years. He married 
Miss Quiggle, of Wayne township, Clinton county. Col. W. Hayes Grier, editor of 
the Columbia, Pennsylvania, Independent, and John W. and Robert H. Grier, of 
the Jersey Shore Vidette, are his sons. . 

Dr. John S. Crawford, one of the old time and popular physicians of Williams- 
port, was born, November 17, 1808, at Orwigsburg, Pennsylvania. He graduated 
at Jefferson Medical College in March, 1838, and after practicing ten years in Cam- 
bria, Luzerne county, located in Williamsport in 1849. He died, December 15, 
1879, and the circumstances surrounding his death were tragic as well as very sad. 
He was hurrying to visit a boy who was dying from the effects of an accidental gun- 
shot wound, and while in the act of driving across the railroad track was struck by a 
ear which was being backed by an engine, thrown out and instantly killed. About 
the time he was struck, the boy called out in great agony, “Oh! will the Doctor 
nevercome?’? He never came. And iu a few minutes the boy, like him for whom 
he was waiting, was dead. 

Dr. Thomas W. Meckly, born at Milton in 1840, died at Jersey Shore, February 
2, 1890, from the effects of disease contracted in the naval service. He graduated 
with honor in 1861, and immediately entered the marine service, where he was act- 
ively employed. He also was assigned to the Sixth army corps as assistant sur- 
geon and was an eye witness to many engagements. Dr. Meckly located in Jersey 
Shore in 1868 and practiced his profession until within a short time of his death. 
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COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The Lycoming County Medical Society was organized March 31, 1864, in a 
room over Dr. W. F. Logan’s drug store, on Pine street. Only five physicians were 
present, viz: Drs. Thomas Lyon, W. F. Logan, B. H. Detwiler, W. R. Hull, and 
John S. Crawford. The officers elected were as follows: President, Dr. John S. 
Crawford; vice-president, Dr. W. H. Rankin; secretary, Dr. W. R. Hull; treasurer, 
Dr. B. H. Detwiler. At first the meetings of the society were only held quarterly, 
and it was of slow growth. But as physicians began to realize the benefits to be 
derived from such an organization they united with the society more rapidly. 
Meetings are now held monthly for the purpose of listening to the reading of 
essays on medical and surgical topics, and the discussions of questions calculated to 
advance the profession. The following are the officers for 1892: President, C. W. 
Youngman; vice-presidents, Sidney Davis and John A. Klump; secretary, J. P. 
Connelly; treasurer, W. W. Hull. 

The Lycoming Anatomical Association is another society which has for its object 
the practical study of anatomy and pathology; organized in 188S, and registered 
under the act of 1883. Officers for 1892: President, C. W. Youngman; secretary, 
J. P. Connelly; treasurer, John A. Klump. 

The Lycoming County Pharmaceutical Society was organized, November 22, 
1583, and on the evening of December 11th following these officers were chosen: 
President, W. F. Logan; vice-president, Milton Huber; secretary, P. W. Bentley, 
treasurer, Justin L. Hill. Following are the present officers; President, Justin 
L. Hill; secretary, P. W. Bentler; treasurer, William Sweeley. Mr. Bentley has 
been secretary since the organization of the society. 


HOMCEOPATHY 1N WILLIAMSPORT. 


Homeopathy was introduced in this city in the spring of 1545 by John Redman 
Coxe, Jr., son of John Redman Coxe, Sr., M.D., who prior to that time occupied 
the chair of materia medica in the Pennsylvania University. Dr. Coxe had a 
successful practice here for four years, and in 1849 returned to Philadelphia, his 
native city. From this time till 1864 there was no Homceopathie physician in 
Williamsport. In October of that year, Dr. C. G. Reinhold & Son located here. 
The Doctor was a graduate of the Berlin University, and was one of the old 
Hahnemann Homeeopaths. He died, June 25, 1865, and was succeeded by his son, 
H. E. Reinhold, M. D., who practiced quite successfully until 1872, when he fell | 
ill and soon after died. About this time his brother, J. Max Reinhold, graduated 
at the college in Philadelphia and became his successor. And now a sister, Miss 
Hannah C. Reinhold, has just entered the field as a practitioner. 

About the time of the death of Dr. H. E. Reinhold, Dr. W. C. Doane located 
here and practiced Homceopathy up to the fall of 1575, when he removed to 
Syracuse. He returned in a few years and resumed practice; he also established a 
sanitarium, where he received and treated patients from abroad. In 1890 Dr. 
Doane again left the city and opened a sanitarium at Union, near Binghamton, which 
he is now conducting. 

At the present time there are seven Homeopathic practitioners in the city, the 
latest being Miss Reinhold, who graduated at the State University, Iowa, March 25, 
1892. 
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REGISTERED PHYSICIANS. 


Below are presented the names of all physicians who have registered in the office 
of the prothonotary of Lycoming county since the act of June 8, 1881, went into 
operation. The figures following the name indicate the time of graduation: Adam 
B. Finney, 1860, resides in Washington, D. C.; George W. Weisel, March 11, 1865; 
George Alvin Hill, March 12, 1874; John Treon, has practiced since 1857; Jean 
Saylor-Brown, 1974; James L. A. Burrell, 1877, deceased; Horace G. McCormick, 
March 11, 1874; William M. Rankin, March 8, 1851; Peter C. Rundio, March 6, 
1852; B. H. Detwiler, 1855; William H. H. Miller, 1848; George D. Nutt, March 
13, 1869; H. H. Fessler, 1858; Eugene B. Campbell, 1873; Thomas Lyon, 1838; 
Samuel Pollock, deceased; Emil Kuder, July, 1873; James P. MeVicker, 1866, 
deceased; Simon S. Koser, 1873; James W. Young, March 10, 1877; William Adams, 
March 5, 1859; William MeMeens Hepburn, 1880; William Willits, March 4, 1565; 
Charles L. Allen, March 12, 1880; Augustus Richter, 1851; Thomas H. Helsby, 
1859, lives in Philadelphia; W. ©. Doane, 1846, lives at Union, New 
York; Jacob Stickel, March 27, 1867; Edward Lyon, 1867; Jacob 
E. Shadle, 1881; Howard Cheney, 1874; Edward D. Lumley, 1871; Wil- 
liam M. Du Four, March 10, 1880; James R. Montgomery, 1880; Maximilian J. 
Koenig, March 11, 1878; William F. Logan, 1851; John E. Griffin, March 3, 1873; 
William P. Englaud, 1851; C. E. Belcher, February 26, 1877; James O. Bullock, 
March, 1872; William Eves, 1868; Max J. Reinhold, 1879; Harry A. Tomlinson, 
1880; B. W. A. Young, 1871; William R. Hull, March 6, 1858; William M. Howell, 
March 1, 1869; B. M. Yost, March 12, 1880; Godfrey H. Cline; George W. Pear- 
son, 1874; George I. Pfouts, 1846, deceased; William Goehrig, 1570; William Hayes, 
1838; John Tomlinson, 1841; William E. Kunkel, 1880; George G. Wood, 1872; 
A. P. Hull, 1573; Thomas C. Detwiler, 1881, practicing in Lancaster; Charles L. 
Lyon, March 10, 1542; George W. Metzger, 1866; Joseph Hill, 1812; George C. 
Saeger, 1876; Thomas J. Raper, 1854; John C. Bastian, 1849; John H. Grier, 1840; 
Thomas W. Meckley, 1861, deceased; George Hill, 1538; Joseph W. Albright, March 
12, 1879; George W. Crawford, 1879; Ward L. King, 1880; William B. Harkins, 
1880; Charles E. Albright, 1554; M. B. Dewight, 1875, lives in Philadelphia; Uriah 
Reed, March 3, 1855; Edward W. Marshall, March 16, 1881; Walter ©. Moore, 
1865, lives in New York; Edward Everett, 1868; William E. Reed, 1850; Jeremiah 
R. Bowers, 1873; Charles A. Ward, 1882; John Senn, February 22, 1881; William 
T. Sheadle, March 7, 1882; A. H. Harriman, March 1, 1882; Margaret G. Coleman, 
March 28, 1858; Howard M. Essick, March 8, 1881; James H. DeWolf, 
1878; Frank W. Johnson, 1867; Mablon T. Milnor, April 2, 1883; Andrew 
J. Stokes, 1882; Louis G. Baker, March 6, 1883; Daniel C. Flanagan, March 1, 
1883; Boardman P. Backus, 1876, Philadelphia; Henry M. Fessler, 1883; John 
Nevins, 1883; Henry J. Smith, March 10, 1865, Philadelphia; Gottleib P. Kvitsch, 
1853; Charles W. Youngman, 1883; William H. Randall, 1878; John W. Carothers, 
1883; James R. Rankin, 1883; William B. Konkle, March 29, 1884; George G. 
Verbryck, May 21, 1884; Samuel P. Glover, 1884; Sherman E. Ayars, March 31, 
1884, Philadelphia; Stephen E. Palmer, March 27, 1872; Caroline G. Marr, 1880; 
Louis Schneider, 1865; Phoebe H. Flagler, 1879; Andrew H. Rankin, 1858; J. Frank 
Fleming, March 4, 1884; George F. Bell, March 18, 1885; James N. Faulkner, 
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1875; ©. Schneider, March 1, 1881; Abram R. Lovelace, 1871; Dan E. Hughes, 
1878; Harry ©. Fuller, 1885; James J. Brennan, 1885; Frank M. Sisson, 1881; 
Joseph P. Connelly, March 18, 1886; Byron Clark, March 18, 1880, Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania; John C. Thompson, 1880; Abraham T. Welker, 1886; Wiliam E. 
Ritter, 1885; James M. Peebles, 1877, Hammonton, New Jersey; James W. Ritter, 
1883; Henry S. Clemen, 1886, Allentown, Pennsylvania; Robert H. Blakesle, 1871; 
John Wilbur, 1885; Edward W. Cline, 1887; Charles D. Hunt, 1887; Robert A. 
Simpson, 1862, York, Pennsylvania; Robert G. Van Valzah, 1885; John A. Klump, 
1881; George B. M. Bower, 1887; Thomas C. Rich, 1874; Daniel E. Kiess, March 
15, 1886; Charles R. Early, 1860, Ridgway; James P. Pursel, 1880; Samuel E. 
Bickell, 1888; John P. Haag, April 6, 1888; Charles W. Adams, March 12, 1888; 
Charles M. Blakeslee, 1871; Augustin A. Bancroft, February 27, 1868; Wesley F. 
Kunkle, April 5, 1888; Paul W. Von Scheliha, April 4, 1889; Charles D. Shinnway, 
1888, residence, Harrisburg; Thomas L. Mills, December 3, 1876, residence, Corry, 
Pennsylvania; Augustus Soper, 1880; Henry 8. George, 1870; William U. Truck- 
enmiller, February 25, 1868, residence, Allenwood; Ray Lyons, May 1, 1886; Shep- 
herd L. Van Valzah, March, 1859; Reuben Hill, March 14, 1887; John W. Brown, 
March 11, 1870; Samuel A. Gibson, 1871, deceased; Charles Brown, April 3, 1889; 
Waldo W. Hull, May 1, 1889; Albra W. Baker, March 1, 1887; Nathaniel Lyke, 
March 14, 1884; Jacob Rhoads, April, 1848; Edward K. Prettyman, March 6, 1868; 
David W. Spence, 1888; Thomas Theel, 1886, residence, Philadelphia; James H. 
Hepburn, 1889; George M. Kuhry, April 7, 1887, residence, Philadelphia; Annis 
H. Crawford, 1883; Philip Drick, April 2, 1890; Peter C. Reilly, April 2, 1890; 
Charles E. Heller, April 2, 1890; William H. Rote, April 2, 1890; Howard A. 
Underwood, 1873; John W. Bruner, April 2, 1890; Elmer S. Hull, March, 1884; 
Emmet C. Stuart, March, 15, 1887; Melvin E. Page, March 11, 1889; Nelson Cheney, 
1870; Howard W. Pownall, March 12, 1879; William E. Delaney, April 4, 1891; 
George K. Angle, March 30,1891; David D. Davis, April 2, 1889; George B. Wix, 
April 2, 1890; Frank L. Moyer, June 19, 1891; Albert T. Kaupp, April 15, 1891; 
©. Lincoln Mohu, March 5, 1875; Reuben O. Davis, April 2, 1890; Moritz Salm, 
1892, residence, Columbus, Ohio; Hannah C. Reinhold, March 25, 1892; John J. 
Cannan, April, 1892, 

In the foregoing list there are seven Homceopathists, three of the Eclectic 
school, aud four ladies who graduated at the Womens’ Medical College, Philadel- 
phia. Biographical mention in this chapter has only been made of deceased 
members of the profession, with one or two exceptions. Sketches of many of the 
present physicians, however, will be found in the biographical department of this 
book. 

The record shows that 186 have registered in this county up to March 31, 1892, 
but of this number several are deceased, a number reside elsewhere, and several 
are not in active practice. 


HOSPITALS. 


The Williamsport Hospital was established, September 1, 1870, and chartered by 
a decree of court, August 30, 1873. It is governed by a board of managers who are 
chosen annually, and they select a medical staff. A resident physician is constantly 
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in attendance, with steward and nurses. A training school for nurses is attached. 
The term of instruction embraces fifteen months, at the end of which the graduate 
receives a diploma. The association had but little capital to start with, and that 
was derived from the charitable. The legislature has generously appropriated from 
time to time over $30,000, which has enabled the management, with other revenues, 
to successfully found the institution. The hospital was first located on Elmira 
street, but finding the building too small, it was sold and a larger building on Pine 
street purchased. After occupying this building for a few years the management 
found that it would be necessary to have a building specially erected for hospital 
purposes. An opportunity offered to sell, when ground was purchased in the north- 
ern part of the city and an elegant hospital costing $50,000 was erected, and 
occupied in 1891. The location is in the northern part of the city in a quiet place. 
The hospital is superbly equipped. Its business is steadily increasing, and it has 
become an indispensable institution. 

For 1892 the officers are: President, J. H. Perkins; secretary, Dr. G. D. Nutt; 
treasurer, Adolph Niemeyer; executive committee: Dr. B. H. Detwiler, Dr. J. 
Saylor-Brown, J. A. Beeber; superintendent and resident physician, Dr. Rita B. 
Church; medical staff: surgeons attending, 1891—September, October, and Novem- 
ber—Dr. G. D. Nutt; 1891-92—December, January, and February—Dr. W. W. 
Hull; 1892—March, April, and May—Dr. J. P. Connelly; June, July, and 
August—Dr. C. W. Youngman. 

The Home for the Friendless, a philanthropic institution, was founded by the 
ladies of Williamsport in 1872. It is located on Campbell street, north of the rail- 
road, andthe ground was donated by Peter Herdic for a nominal consideration. It 
affords a home for aged and infirm ladies, as well as children and infants. The 
building is a neat brick structure and cost $10,322.62. It has accommodations for 
fifty persons. The State aided it with appropriations amounting to $5,000, but it 
has to look largely to the liberality and charity of the citizens for maintenance. The 
Home is governed by a lady superintendent under the direction of a board of lady 
directors. It has been well managed from the beginning and has done much good. 

In the spring of 1892 the Williamsport Infirmary was opened by Dr. Paul W. 
Von Scheliha and Dr. D. W. Spence. The sanitarium is located in the Linck 
Block on West Fourth street and comprises thirty-four rooms fitted up with all the 
modern conveniences, including electric light, baths, and elevator. A charity ward 
is also connected with the infirmary, where deserving poor persous, when properly 
recommended, are treated free. . 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
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AND THE PRICE—EARLY RIVER TRANSPORTATION—ATTEMPT AT STEAMBOAT NAVIGA- 
TION—APPEARANCE OF THE STAGE (OACH— THE Canat Bornt—ADVENT OF RAILROADS 
—WHERE THEY Rux. 


HE first requisites in a new country are roads and methods of transportation to 

facilitate improvements and civilization. It has been shown in the Vth chap- 

ter of this work how the court at Sunbury, when Northumberland county was 

organized in 1772, authorized the opening of a public road through to Lycoming 

creek. In 1792 Williamson cut his famous road through from Trout run to the Block 

House and beyond, (See Chapter XIII) to enable him to conduct a company of 
colonists to the Genesee country. 

The first ‘‘ pack horse” road into the valley of Loyalsock, of which we have any 
account, Was cut across the mountain from Muncy to Hillsgrove, for the use of 
explorers and surveyors. It was called the “Wallis road,’’ because it was made by 
Samuel Wallis. In 1793 another “pack horse” road was cut. It left the Wallis 
road at the foot of the Alleghenies, then ran northward to the left of Hunters 
Lake and on to the forks of Loyalsock, where Forksville is now situated. It was 
called the “Courson road.”” 

In 1791 the “Society for Promoting the Improvement of Road and Inland Navi- 
gation,” (organized in 1789,) submitted through Robert Morris, who had become an 
extensive land owner in what was afterwards the territory of Lycoming county, 
a report and memorial to the Assembly, giving a comprehensive view of the various 
routes for canals and roads, with estimates of the expense. The preliminary sur- 
vey of the West Branch in the summer of 1790, by Maclay, Adlum, and Matlack, 
resulted in the building of the canal forty years afterwards. 

In this chapter it is proposed to refer to the opening of some of the early roads 
in Lycoming county after its organization in 1795, the modes of transportation on 
the river, the building of bridges, and, lastly, the advent of the canal and railroads. 


FIRST ROADS IN LYCOMING. 


Soon after the organization of, the court one of its first duties was to hear peti- 
tions and appoint viewers to lay out roads. In the earliest records we find that at 
May sessions, 1796, James Crawford, William Montgomery, Robert Hamilton, 
Andrew Carson, James McMicken, and Samuel Harris, who had been appointed at 
a previous session—probably February—to view and lay out a road from Lycoming 
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creek to Queneshaque, reported that they had laid out said road and the court con- 
firmed their report. The road commenced at the house of Amariah Sutton, on the 
east side of Lycoming, and ran to Queneshaque, and crossed it to the house of Sam- 
uel Torbert. Previous to this the only road was an Indian path which had been 
wideued by the first settlers, but was not legalized. The road of to-day leading along 
the base of the hills to Linden is the road laid out by those viewers ninety-six years 
ago. 

At the same court Michael Ross, James Thompson, and John Winter, who, on 
petition, had been appointed to view and lay out a road from Roland Hall’s to 
Thomas Mehaffey’s fording on Lycoming creek, made report that they had laid out 
the road asked for, “which they adjudged necessary for public use,” and the court 
confirmed the same. l 

At August sessions, 1796, Jonathan Benjamin, B. Benjamin, Peter Marshall, 
Nathaniel Pierson, William Landon, and Joseph Wilson reported that they had laid 
out a road from Williamsport to “ Stephen Cooke’s saw mill,” which received the 
approval of the court. Just where this saw mill was situated is not positively known 
but it probably was on Lycoming creek. 

Several new roads were reported to this court. One led from Newberry to 
Thomas Brooks’s; another from Robert Crawford’s to Antes’s grist mill, and still 
another from the same mill ‘‘to the great road leading up the river.”? When De- 
cember sessions convened Hugh White, William Montgomery, and others reported 
that they had laid out a road “from Love's gap to Shade’s mill;” and other view- 
ers reported that a road had been laid out from the bank of Loyalsock creek through 
the lower end of Andrew Carson's meadow across the mouth of a “gut,” and thence 
straight forward until it intersected the old road. ; 

The year 1797 saw a number of roads projected. There were several in what is 
now Clinton county. Among them was one from the Great Island to Centre Fur- 
nace. At September sessions viewers reported a road from “ Bundy’s bridge through 
Williamsport to Mrs. Winter’s,” which the court confirmed, but at April sessions, 
1799, it was vacated. 


THE STATE ROAD. 


The most important thoroughfare projected at this time was what has always 
been known as the State road from Newberry to the State line, near Painted Post. 
The act authorizing its construction was approved, April 8, 1799, and may be found 
in Smith’s Laws, Vol. III, page 375, as follows: 


WHEREAS, Many respectable inhabitants of the county of Lycoming...........- have pre- 
sented their petitions to the legislature stating that the present road from the town of Newberry 
near the mouth of Lycoming creek to the Genesee couutry is extremely bad, so as to be pass- 
able with great difliculty, and judging that a road might be opened by a new course—and it is 
reasonable that the prayer of their petitioners should be granted upon the terms hereinafter 
mentioned, therefore— 

Be it, etc., That the Governor be............ authorized to receive proposals for laying 
out and opening a road, not less than twenty feet wide, from the town of Newberry............ 
to Morris’s Milis; from thence by the best and most direct route to the northeast corner of 
Strawbridge's marsh, or as near thereto as may be; and from thence by the nearest and best 
route to the 109th mile stone on the line dividing this State from the State of New York, or as 
near as may be, which road, when surveyed, laid out,and opened, as aforesaid, is hereby declared 
to be a public highway. 
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That the expense of laying out and surveying the said road, aud all charges incident 
thereto, shall in the first instance be paid by such of the citizens of the county of Lycoming, 
or other persons as may thiuk proper to subscribe for the purpose of defraying the expense 
thereof. 


That after the said road shall have been laid out and opened.......... `, „the Governor shall 
appoint a suitable person to view the said road and make report to him; and if it shall appear 
by said report that a road or cartway is actually laid out and opened between thetown of New- 
berry and the 109th mile stone in the State liue,............ then in that case the Governor is 
hereby authorized to draw his warrant on the State treasurer for the sum of $3,000 to re-im- 
burse the person or persons who were the subscribers for opening and laying out said road. 

The road was put under contract, July 26, 1799, and finished late that year or 
early in 1500. The contractor was Benjamin Wistar Morris, with Gideon H. Wells 
and Thomas Greeves as sureties. Mr. Morris was a member of the Pine Creek 
Company and was interested in improving the interior of the State. He owned 800 
acres of land near Wellsboro. He was the eldest son of Samuel Morris, an eminent 
citizen of Philadelphia. His only daughter, Rebecca, married William Cox Ellis, 
of Muney. Wellsboro was named in honor of Mrs. Mary (Wells) Morris, wife of 
Benjamin W. Morris, and sister of William and Gideon Wells. 

The State paid the $3,000. By this road it was nearer to Painted Post than by 
the Williamson road. At this time Newberry was the center of business in the 
county, and had bright prospects of becoming a place of commercial importance. 
The draft of this road, which is still preserved in the Land Office, shows the courses 
and distances throughout. It was protracted from the notes of Samuel Scott, by 
William Gray, the celebrated surveyor of that time, for submission to the Governor. 
The distances from Newberry are given as follows: To Brooks’s house, four and one- 
half miles; to Hoagland’s run, eight and one-half miles; to Larry’s creek, or 
Cogan’s, sixteen miles; to crossing of third fork of Pine creek, at the marsh, twenty- 
four miles; to Morris’s mill, twenty-eight miles; to the 109th mile post, seventy- 
three and one-half miles. 

The completion of the road was reported to the Governor by William Wilson. 
It was little better than a “cartway” through the wilderness, but it became the 
great highway of the time and there was much travel over it for many years. Por- 
tions or it are still in use. 

Another important road for that time was projected in the northeastern part of 
the county. It was called the Genesee road. The parties interested were Joseph 
Priestley, Jr., and others, who owned a large body of land. William Ellis, the sur- 
veyor, was the most active agent. The road started at Muncy, passed Abraham 
Webster’s, near Huntersville; then over the Allegheny by Highland Lake; skirted 
the summit of the mountain for some distance; passed Lincoln Falls; ascended 
Burnett’s ridge by heavy grades, and came out at Towanda creek, where it inter- 
sected another road. The division of Shrewsbury township was caused by a dispute 
among the settlers regarding the expense of keeping up this road. The trouble 
commenced as early as 1802. 

At August sessions, 1803, viewers reported that they had laid out a road “from 
the month of Queneshaque to the State road,” and it was confirmed; at May sessions, 
1806, the court received and confirmed a report of the laying out of a road from 
Larry's creek bridge to the State road. This was undoubtedly from the mouth of 
the creek, and it appears to have been bridged at that time. 
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The records show many more roads laid out from year to year, but they are gen- 
erally unimportant. At May sessions, 1818, sundry persons of Mifflin and Nippenose 
townships petitioned that they needed a road from the lower part of Antes Narrows 
to John Knox’s lower grist mill, and after being viewed the request was granted at 
the November term. During the same court (May) petitions were received request- 
ing the erection of bridges across MeClure’s and Eder's runs, “on the road leading 
from Loyalsock to Williamsport.” 

The State having been authorized by legislative enactment to assist in building 
roads, there were many applications to secure these improvements. The war of 
1812-14 put a stop to this work, however, and it was not renewed to any great 
extent until several years after peace. 

As early as 1816 the legislature granted a den for buildinga road from Jersey 
Shore to Coudersport. Fourteen hundred shares of stock at $50 a share were author- 
ized to be issued. John Keating, Thomas Stewardson, and George Vaux, of Philadel- 
phia, were at the head of the enterprise, assisted by citizens of Lycoming and Pot- 
ter counties. In the apportionment of stock 600 shares were to go to Philadelphia 
and 800 to the counties through which the road passed. The road was not built 
and the charter had to be extended by act of February 5, 1820. Ik still languished, 
and the number of shares was reduced to 1,100. The road was ultimately built and 
was known as the Coudersport turnpike. 

The act of March 22, 1817, authorized “Henry Antes, Jr., and his heirs and 
assigns to have the right of maintaining a ferry across the river opposite Nippenose 
creek.”? The same legislature passed a law declaring Larry’s creek a “public high- 
way from the mouth to where the State road crosses it, for the passage of rafts, 
boats, or other vessels.’’ 

By act of March 26, 1821, an appropriation of $2,000 was made to improve the 
road from Williamsport to the head of Towanda and Sugar creeks. And April 2, 
1821, an act was passed appropriating all road taxes received in Lycoming for four 
years for building a road from Carpenter’s mill in Loyalsock township to Hoagland’s 
mill, in Elkland (now Sullivan county) township, and John Turk and William Wat- 
son were appointed commissioners to superintend the work at $1.50 per day. This 
was long known as the Turk road. 

A bridge was authorized to be built across Pine creek “near Hayes's,'? by act of 
April 2, 1816, the State to pay one-half of the cost under the act for the improve- 
ment of the State. The bridge was built in due time and has been maintained to 
the present day. It has long been an inter-county bridge, Lycoming and Clinton 
paying half the expense. 

On the same day an act was passed authorizing the heirs of Michael Ross to 
establish a ferry across the river opposite Market street, Williamsport. Nine days 
later Anthony Kleckner, of Centre, and Joshua B. Alder and Hugh Donnelly, of 
Lycoming, were appointed commissioners by legislative enactment ‘‘to view and lay 
out a State road from Pennsborough (Muncy) by the nearest and best route to inter- 
sect the road from Bellefonte to the mouth of White Deer creek, near Kleckner’s 
mill.” 

By act of April 14, 1827, Robert H. Hammoud, Joseph R. Priestley, Henry 
Frick, Anthony Armstrong, and Andrew: Straub, of Northumberland county, and 
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Andrew D. Hepburn, Samuel Shoemaker, and Matthew McReynolds, of Lycoming 
county, were appointed commissioners to lay out by courses and distances a State 
road beginning at the town of Northumberland, by the nearest and best route 
through the boroughs of Milton, Muncy, and Williamsport, to the borough of Jer- 
sey Shore. This road had been laid out years before, but this act of the legislature 
legalized it, and the State aided in bettering its condition. At the same session an 
act was passed appointing commissioners to lay out the State road from Pennsbor- 
ough (Muncy) to Meansville, Bradford county, which had been surveyed and marked 
by William Brindle and Edward J. Eldred, March 13, 1824. The commissioners 
were required to give bond in $1,000 each, and they were to receive out of the road 
tax of each county $1.25 for every day so employed. 

John L. Sexton, the historian of Blossburg, thus writes of Alfred Jackson, an 
early schoolmaster, who cut a path through to Roaring Branch from what is now 
Union township, Tioga county. For many years it was traveled by rafismen on 
their return from trips down the river, and as it was a “cut off” to Blossburg and 
points beyond, it came to be known as the “ Yankee Path.” A fine road now runs 
over it and a line of stage coaches passes four times a day to and from Roaring 
Branch. Alfred Jackson, though eighty-five years old, still lives to see what an 
important thoroughfare his path has become. 

Tunison Coryell, in his autobiography, informs us that in 1827 Colonel Howard, 
a government engineer, was ordered to make a survey up the Susquehanna river and 
northward, with the view of building a national road. He made the survey and 
recommended the route via Williamsport to Elmira. A part of his survey was 
afterwards used by the engineers in building the railroad northward. 


BRIDGES. 


The first bridges over Loyalsock and Lycoming creeks were built in 1812-13. 
The former was constructed by James Moore, who became noted as a bridge builder. 
The Lycoming creek bridge was built by Isaac Lyon. A statement of the orders 
drawn by the commissioners for 1812-13 shows that they paid him “in full for the 
bridge over Lycoming creek.” What the total cost was is not stated, but the last 
payment was for $125. This bridge stood until the great flood of 1865, when it 
was carried away. These bridges were the first timber arched structures in the 
county over these large streams. 

The first movement to bridge the river at Williamsport was made by securing 
the passage of the act of April 8, 1833, which appointed Joseph B. Anthony, James 
Armstrong, Joseph J. Wallis, William Wilson, Jeremiah Tallman, William Piatt, 
Jr., Hugh Donley, Henry Hughes, and William F. Packer commissioners to open 
books and solicit subscriptions, (on or before September, 1833,) at the rate of $25 
per share, $1 to be paid down, sufficient to enable the Governor to incorporate a 
company to build a toll bridge over the river at Williamsport, and a turnpike to 
the line of Union county. Two thousand shares were required to be subseribed, aud 
three years were allowed to begin the improvement, and seven in which to complete 
it. If not done at that time the franchise was to revert. By supplemental act of 
April 8, 1834, the time was made to date from the first Monday in January of the 
year 1836; and by act of June 3, 1840, the books were required to be opened and 
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2,000 shares of stock, of 325 each, subscribed. After this the work seems to 
have been pushed, for the act of incorporation was passed, June 9, 1840, with the 
following corporators: Nicholas Funston, Thomas Updegraff, Tunison Coryell, 
Thomas C. Parsons, Charles Allen, Charles Lloyd, Abraham Updegraff, James H. 
Huling, William J. Lyon, and Joseph S. Williams. Five years were allowed in 
which to begin the work and ten to finish it. The time was extended five years by 
act of April 7, 1845. The money was raised and the bridge completed and opened 
for travel, July 5, 1849, at a cost of $23,797. This bridge was carried away by the 
flood of March 17, 1865. Steps were at once taken to rebuild it, and by December 1st 
‚of the same year a wire suspension bridge was completed at a cost of $58,068. It 
continued to do service until the great flood of June 1, 1859, when it was destroyed. 
The company at once built a finer iron bridge and it was managed by the corpora- 
tion until November 7, 1891, when it was purchased by the county commissioners 
for $113,700 and declared free of toll. 

The Jersey Shore bridge was authorized by act.of April 15, 1885. The corpor- 
ators were Robert J. Foresman, Robert Shuler, Samuel Stewart, Elias P. Young- 
man, George Crane, Abraham Lawshe, Solomon Bastress, John Pursell of Lycoming, 
and Daniel Caldwell and William Hayes of Union. The title was The Lewisburg and 
Jersey Shore Turnpike Road and Bridge Company. One thousand shares were to be 
issued at $25 each, and a charter could be issued when 300 shares were taken. 
The work could commence in five years and be completed in ten. Slow headway 
was made in getting the requisite amount of stock to secure a charter, and the 
legislature finally passed an act, May 14, 1885, authorizing the Governor to sub- 
scribe for stock amounting to 33,200. The bridge was finally completed. Like 
the one at Williamsport it was twice destroyed by floods and rebuilt. On the 23d 
of November, 1891, it was purchased by the county commissioners for $32,250 and 
declared free. 

The bridge across the river at Muncy was authorized by act of March 13, 1835, 
and Jonathan Smith, John Peale, John Gortner, Robert Risk, Isaac Bruner, 
William Taggart, William Piatt, Henry Ecroyd, and Thomas Maxwell appointed 
commissioners to solicit subscriptions. Like the others the enterprise languished 
for years, but it was finally completed. After the flood of June 1, 1589, the stock- 
holders refused to rebuild, but offered to transfer their charter and franchise to the 
county. On petition the proper legal steps were taken and the commissioners were 
forced to rebuild it, which they did at a cost of $42,048.73 and made it free. 

In August, 1878, the Maynard street suspension bridge was completed across the 
river at Williamsport. It was built by an incorporated company with an authorized 
capital stock of $60,000. Its total length is 1,050 feet. Floods and winds damaged 
it at different times. After the flood of June 1, 1889, it was rebuilt, and, finally 
sold to the county commissioners, November 14, 1891, for $41,552 and made free to 
the public. All bridges in the county are free, but the Loyalsock Gap Turnpike 
Company, which was incorporated by act of April 16, 1840, still charges toll. In 
1851 a plank road was built by a company incorporated May 8, 1850, from the 
mouth of Larry’s creek through Salladasburg, to English Centre. Whilst affording 
a thoroughfare through to Little Pine creek, it never proved a very profitable invest- 
ment, and after sustaining great damage by the flood of 1889, the stockholders 
decided to repair it no further than Salladasburg. It is a toll road. 
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Aside from the river bridges, Lycoming county, on account of its numerous 
streams, has forty creek bridges, the majority of which are handsome iron structures. 
Little Pine creek has four iron bridges which cost $64,000. Two of these at English 
Centre, about one-third of a mile apart, cost $42,000. The cost of the bridges now 
owned by the county amounts to several hundred thousand dollars. 


RIVER TRANSPORTATION. 


While roads were opened and streams bridged in early times for the convenience 
of the people, they had no means of reaching distant markets except by wagon and 
the river. The Susquehanna was declared a “public highway”? by act of March 21, 
1783, and Pine creek was declared the same by act of January 14, 1833, fifty years 
later. From the earliest times boats were used for the transportation of stores and 
produce up and down the river, and many of the first settlers brought their families 
here in boats, which were poled up the stream by strong men. Grain and manu- 
factured goods were sent below in arks and keel-boats constructed specially for that 
purpose. The most popular was the keel-boat. They were constructed with a hull 
like the modern caual boat and would carry twenty-five and thirty tons. Oars and 
poles were used to propel them, and sometimes they were towed by horses. Many 
keel-boats were in use on the river, and several parties made a business of running 
them. Warehouses were built at points along the river where grain was brought 
and stored to be sent to market at Columbia and Baltimore. The return load con- 
sisted of merchandise. Sails were introduced in 1805 by Captains Jordan and Blair, 
and as they proved of considerable benefit they immediately became popular with 
boatmen. Flat-boats were also used, and the canoe never failed to be of service for 
light and quick work. 

It was not until 1826 that steamboat navigation was attempted. This experiment 
was brought about by Peter Karthaus, who had started a furnace at what is now the 
town of Karthaus, in Clearfield county. He had lost so much iron by the sinking of 
his arks that he conceived the idea of introducing steamboats. He visited Williams- 
port and conferred with Tunison Coryell, who was favorably impressed and lent him 
all the aid he could. Two small steamboats, the Codorus and Susquehanna, were 
built, the former under Baltimore and the latter under Philadelphia auspices. The 
Codorus, commanded by Captain Elger, experienced great difficulty in reaching 
Williamsport and Farrandsville, after which it returned to Northumberland and 
ascended the North Branch as far as Binghamton. The Susquehanna, which was 
larger, exploded her boiler while trying to ascend Nescopee rapids and was lost, 
May 3, 1826. The appearance of the Codorus at Williamsport caused quite a sensa- 
tion and the construction of wharves and landings was talked of. On the way up 
people gathered on the shores to viéw the new river craft. It stopped at Bailey’s 
island for wood, and as none could be found the firemen proceeded to tear down a 
fence for fuel. Bailey appeared with a gun and forbade such liberty. A compromise 
was effected and the boat proceeded. These trial trips demonstrated the impracti- 
cability of navigating the river by steam and the project was abandoned. And with 
the departure of the Codorus the hopes of the people that Williamsport was about 
to become a port of entry vanished. The mails, which were light, were carried on 
horseback in saddle bags, and boys did the riding. They traveled by the shortest 
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routes on paths across the mountains. The late A. Boyd Cummings related that 
when a small boy he often carried the mail to White Deer valley on horseback, and 
his route was by the Culbertson path from Du Boistown. 


THE STAGE COACH. 


The next step to secure swifter travel was the introduction of the stage coach, 
and to James Cummings belongs the credit of starting the first line between North- 
umberland and Williamsport. This was on the 25th of August, 1809. The stage 
only made one trip a week. In his advertisement Mr. Cummings says: “ The stage 
will leave Williamsport on Friday morning at 4 o'clock, and arrive at Northum- 
berland at 6 P. M. Start from Northumberland at 5 o’clock A. M., and arrive at 
Williamsport at 7 o’clock P. M. Fare between Williamsport and Northumber- 
land, $2.25. All way passengers six cents per mile, each entitled to fourteen 
pounds baggage, gratis.” The appearance of the first stage was an event of 
unusual interest, and many persons assembled to greet its arrival. It marked the 
beginning of a new epoch on the West Branch in the transportation line. In 1814 
Mr. Cummings extended his stage line to Jersey Shore, but the venture proved a 
loss, and the people of that town had to raise a purse to reimburse him in order to 
keep the stage on the road. As late as 1838 but one trip weekly was made between 
Williamsport and Northumberland. That year Bailey & Eder underbid Samuel 
H. Lloyd & Company for the contract to carry the mail from Harrisburg and an 
opposition line with four horses was started. Passengers were carried for a nominal 
fare and there was much strife for a time between the rival parties. In those days 
stage coaching reached high water mark in this valley. 


THE CANAL. 


The construction of canals had been long advocated by prominentmen. As early 
as 1790 surveys had been made to ascertain if Lake Erie could be counected with 
the West Branch. It was foreseen by leading men that water ways could be built 
to facilitate the transportation of goods. By act of March 31, 1823, the State 
appropriated $50,000 to improve navigation on the Susquehanna between Columbia 
and the mouth of the river, and appointed John McMeens, of Lycoming county, one 
of three commissioners to disburse the money. Other experiments were made but 
without success, when it was determined to resort to the construction of canals as 
the only feasibie means of transporting the increasing products of the interior of 
the State to market. The legislature therefore passed a law, March 24, 1828, 
authorizing a board of canal commissioners to proceed ‘‘ to locate and contract for 
making canals, locks, and other works necessary thereto’? from Northumberland to 
Bald Eagle on the West Branch. Surveys were made and the work commenced, 
but delays occurred. The famous Muncy dam was put under contract at once and 
completed that year. The canal reached Williamsport in 1833 and Lock Haven 
in 1834. Thesuperintendent of the Lycoming line, as it was termed in the reports, 
was William F. Packer. Under date of November 1, 1533, he submits an inter- 
esting report in which the condition of the improvement is given, together with a 
statement showing that the total cost of the ‘‘ Lycoming line, Bald Eagle side cut, 


and Lewisburg side cut” was $1,158,580.S4. The chief engineer was Robert 
19 
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Faries, assisted by James D. Harris. On the Sth of July, 1833, the canal com- 
missioners met at Williamsport to hear reports from the engineers, settle claims for 
damages, and give instructions to the superintendent. The meeting, according to 
the minutes, was an important one and lasted two days. 

By act of April 1, 1836, the Muncy Canal Company was incorporated. This com- 
pany was organized for the construction of the branch to the town; and in order to 
give ample time for its completion the date was extended by act of March 30, 1838, 
to November 1st of that year. 

For many years the canal was an important water highway, and it gave an 
impetus to business that was felt in commercial circles throughout the country. 
Packet boats for the transportation of passengers were also introduced. They 
were fitted up neatly and towed by horses, relays of which were provided at certain 
distances, so that the teams would always be fresh. They were driven swiftly by 
mounted riders and the packet always had the right of way. The mail and express 
were carried on these boats. The captain of the packet took special pains to look 
after the comfort of his passengers and he was regarded with great favor by 
travelers. Capt. D. B. Else, of Williamsport, was one of the last of the line 
of these packet commanders. The landing wharf in Williamsport was at the Ex- 
change Hotel of Robert Hughes, on Market street, and the approach of the boat 
was announced by the vigorous ringing of a bell. Hundreds of persons were 
always present at the time of arrival, and the bustle and excitement which ensued 
never failed to be great. 

The canal was operated until the great flood of June 1, 1889, when it was so 
badly damaged above Mnney dam that it was abandoned by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, which had bought it from the State in 1857, nearly a quarter of a 
century before. It is now partly filled up through Williamsport and a railroad track 
has been laid to facilitate the shifting of freight cars. The canal packet supplanted 
the stage coach, and in time it was supplanted by the locomotive. 

ADVENT OF RAILROADS. 


The State canals had not been in operation many years until a sentiment in favor 
-of railroads began to develop, and many charters were sought and obtained from the 
legislature. Among the first we find a charter granted by act of March 31, 1836, 
for the Jersey Shore and Willardsburg railroad. This projection ultimately devel- 
oped into the railroad of Pine creek. The Williamsport Railroad Company was 
chartered, May 20, 1837. This company had many ups and downs before it became 
established. The road was opened through to Ralston, January 12, 1839, and a 
locomotive named the “ Robert Ralston ” was brought from Philadelphia on a canal 
boat and placed on it. Eighteen months afterwards a second locomotive was pur- 
chased and named the ‘‘ Williamsport.” The road was poorly constructed. The 
track consisted of strap iron spiked on stringers, and the wear and tear caused by 
the locomotives was so great that they had to be taken off at the end of nine years 
and horses substituted. This railroad was the outgrowth of the coal and iron oper- 
ations on Lycoming creek, on which Mr. Ralston spent his fortune but founded a 
town which perpetuated his name. When the road was rebuilt and iron rails 
placed on the track, the discarded locomotive, “ Williamsport,” was resurrected and 
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put on the road again. After many vicissitudes the road was completed through to 
Elmira and called the Williamsport and Elmira railroad. Itisnow kuown as the 
Northern Central. 

The charter for the Sunbury and Erie was obtained April 3, 1837, but the part 
between Sunbury and Williamsport was not completed until 1855. It was known 
by this name until 1861, when the road was leased to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company and the title changed to the Philadelphia and Erie. 

The Catawissa railroad was extended from Milton to Williamsport in 187], 
under the superintendeney of George Webb, and November 1, 1872, it was leased 
to the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company, which has since operated it. 

The Jersey Shore, Pine Creek and Buffalo railroad, now known as the Fall 
Brook, was opened to Williamsport, June 4, 1883. It unites with the Philadelphia 
and Reading at Newberry Junction. 

The Beech Creek railroad, which enters the county in Porter township from the 
west, was completed and opened for traffic in 1884. It unites with the Fall Brook 
at Jersey Shore Junction and runs into Williamsport over its tracks. 

By act of June 24, 1839, George Grant, Robert S. Grant, Thomas G. Morris, 
John Knox, Bernard Duffy, and Abraham Lyon were ‘‘constituted a body politic 
and corporate’’ by the name of “The Larry’s Creek Railroad and Coal Company,” 
for the more convenient ownership and mining of coal, etc. To have a seal and 
hold 2,000 acres of land. The capital stock was fixed at $200,000, divided into 
4,000 shares. When it was shown that the parties named had subscribed for the 
whole number of shares and paid in fifteen per cent., the Governor was authorized 
to issue a charter. It is scarcely necessary to add that the road never was built. 

Another road, entitled “ The Loyalsock Railroad Company,” was chartered by 
act of 1839, but it shared the same fate as the Larry’s Creek road. 

What was originally known as the Muncy Creek railroad was chartered in 1864, 
and Michael Meylert, H. R. Merhling, Robert Taylor, George Bodine, and A. J. 
Dietrick were constituted a body corporate to lay out and construct the road along 
Muncy creek and ultimately extend it to Laporte, and from that point connect with 
some line running east. Steps were at once taken to push the enterprise by appoint- 
ing Joshua Bowman, Michael Meylert, and H. R. Merhling commissioners to open 
subscription books and canvass for the sale of stock. The first organization was com- 
posed of the following officers: President, Michael Meylert; treasurer, Joshua Bow- 
man; secretary, B. Morris Ellis; superintendent, H. R. Merhling; directors, Edward 
` Lyon, Baker Langcake, B. Morris Ellis, Robert and D. W. Taylor. Opposition was 
early manifested by the citizens of Muncy, which resulted in the withdrawal of 
Messrs. Bowman and Langcake. B. M. Ellis was then made treasurer and James 
Taylor director. Slow progress was made in construction on account of a scarcity 
of funds. In 1867, after three miles of track had been laid from Hughesville, work 
was stopped, and the prospect of getting a road up the creek was not encouraging. 

In 1870 an act was passed authorizing the sale of any improvement of this kind 
under execution for debt, no matter how small the amount. But the friends of the 
road managed to have a bill passed exempting the Muncy Creek from the sweeping 
effects of the law, and in June, 1572, a new organization was effected as follows:: 
James K. Boak, treasurer; E. Livingston, secretary; H. R. Merhling, superintend- 
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ent; B. Morris Ellis, Dr. M. Steck, De Witt Bodine, James Taylor, and Henry C. 
Warner, directors. 

A renewed effort was made to push the enterprise, and the road was finally built 
to Hall’s. The cost, including equipments, was $148,640. The total earnings for 
1872 were $7,493.33. After enconntering many vicissitudes, the management, on 
account of lack of means, was unable to extend the road, and creditors becoming 
clamorous, it was finally sold, about 1880, and B. G. Welch became general man- 
ager. Since that time the road has steadily been gaining in strength. It has been 
extended to Nordmont, in Sullivan county, and with inereased rolling stock, has 
made considerable progress. Its business is gradually increasing, and when a con- 
nection is made with the Lehigh Valley it will become a through route and open up 
an extensive region of country. After the road passed into new hands a reorgani- 
zation took place and the name was changed to the Williamsport and North Branch 
railroad, under which title it is still operated. Some time after the first reorgani- 
zation George L. Sanderson became president and served in that capacity until the 
winter of 1892, when another change took place. The present officers are: Presi- 
dent, H. C. McCormick; vice-president, John Satterfield; treasurer, J. Henry Coch- 
ran; secretary, S. T. McCormick; general manager, B. G. Welch; directors: H. C. 
MeCormick, John Satterfield, J. Henry Cochran, E. R. Payne, H. L. Taylor, and S. 
T. McCormick. Connection is made with the Philadelphia and Reading railroad 
at Hall’s, ten miles east of Williamsport. 


CHAPTER XX. 


WILLIAMSPORT. 


ORIGINAL OWNERSHIP OF THE SITE—NEWBERRY—JAYSBURG—WILLIAMSPORT Lamp OuT— 
ADDITIONS TO THE Towx PLAT--\MICHAEL Ross—ORIGIN OF THE NaME—THE First 
IMPROVEMENTS—First TAXABLES—FIRST STORES—SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


O make the early history of Williamsport more intelligible, it is deemed best to 

give the names of the original owners of the land lying within the present ` 

boundaries, beginning on the east and moving westward. They run in the follow- 
ing order: 

The records show that on April 3, 1769, Paul Weitzel made application for a 
tract of 266 acres, which, according to data in the office of the city engineer, 
embraced what is now that portion of the city lying east of Penn street, and south 
of Wyoming street to the river. The warrant for this tract, however, was made to 
Thomas Grant, who received a patent, March 27, 1799. 

What is known as the ‘‘ Michael Ross tract’’ adjoined Grant on the west. 
Application for the land was made by George Gibson, April 3, 1769; he transferred 
his claim to Matthias Slough, February 26, 1770; Slough transferred the same to 
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William Winter, May 2, 1786, and April 1,1793, Winter sold to Michael Ross, who, 
May 7, 1794, received a patent in fee from the Commonwealth for 280 acres. In the 
application the tract was called ** Virginia.” It extended west from Penn to Hep- 
burn streets; north to Brandon park, and south to the river. It was on a part of 
this land that Ross laid out the town of Williamsport. 

The third tract on the west was applied for by Robert Galbraith, April 3, 1769, 
and it was called ‘Mount Joy.” He disposed of his claim to Turbutt Francis, 
March 27, 1770, and he received a patent from the Proprietaries, June 2, 1772. It 
called for 300 acres. On the death of Francis his widow sold the land to Tench 
Coxe, May 2, 1772, and Coxe sold it to Jonathan Mifflin, September 18, 1784; and 
he sold to John Hollingsworth, April 29, 1786. 

The fourth tract, adjoining Mount Joy on the west, was applied for by John 
Nesbit, April 3, 1769; he transferred his application to Turbutt Francis May 1, 
1770, and the Proprietaries granted him a patent in fee April 16,1772. Francis sold 
to Tench Coxe, and he sold to John Hollingsworth. ‘This tract was called “ Deer 
Park,’’ and contained 311 acres. The patents for these two tracts are the oldest 
covering any portion of the laud lying within the city of Williamsport. 

On the 3d of March, 1804, Hollingsworth exchanged these two tracts for 600 
acres owned by James and William Hepburn, at Montoursville, afterwards known as 
the Charles Lloyd farm, the consideration being 5s. An interesting history of this 
exchange may be found in Deed Book F, page 74. And it is distinctly stated in the 
deed that the Hepburns were to hold Deer Park and Mount Joy as ‘‘ tenants in 
common, and not as joint tenants.” These tracts covered all that portion of the city 
lying between what is now Hepburn and Susquehanna streets. 

On the 6th of September, 1810, James and William Hepburn made amicable 
partition of these lands, William taking that part lying west of what is now Camp- 
bell street, and James that portion between Campbell and Hepburn on the east. 
The records show no further early land transactions by the Hepburns within the city 
limits, although they were concerned in speculations outside. 

On the 1st of December, 1795, William Hepburn conveyed to Alexander Smith 
a tract of land called “ Williamsburg,” containing 157 acres and 147 perches, in 
consideration of $478.21. There were some buildings, a barn, and an orchard on 
this land, and it is supposed to have been located north of the city. Hepburn had 

‘obtained a patent for it, April 16, 1794. 

All that territory lying between Susquehanna street and Lycoming creek had 
been surveyed on a warrant dated January 31, 1769, and a patent issued to Richard 
Peters, August 11, 1772, calling for 579 acres. It was called ‘‘Orme’s Kirk;’’ and 
November 23, 1772, Peters sold to Turbutt Francis; January 19, 1775, Hawkins 
Boone purchased it. He died intestate, (killed at the battle of Fort Freeland,) and 
his administrators—Robert Martin, Robert Arthur, and Jean Hardy—sold 2874 
acres to William Winter for £350, “lawful money of Pennsylvania,’ July 11, 1791. 
William Winter died, June 29, 1794, and his executors sold the property to John 
Rose, October 6, 1801, for $9,200. The Rose purchase in after years came to be 
known as the “ Grier farm,” because Judge Grier married Isabella, the only daughter 
of John Rose, who inherited the farm. It was at the house of Mrs. Winter—which 
stood near the corner of Fourth and Cemetery streets—where a few sessions of 
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court were held in 1797, and where the hounds of Judge Wallis upset the dinner 
table and broke all the china dishes but two! 

Amariah Sutton became the owner of that part of Orme’s Kirk (2874 acres) lying 
next to Lycoming creek. It was conveyed to him by Turbutt Francis, January 19, 
1775, in consideration of £210 17s, ‘‘ lawful money of Pennsylvania.” The patent to 
Francis was signed by Richard Penn, lieutenant governor. Sutton’s deed is recorded 
at Sunbury in Book F, page 141. He was an Englishman, a brother-in-law of 
Winter, and settled there certainly as early as 1770. He was reputed to have had 
four wives aud many children. His death occurred October 17, 1817. William 
Winter had two wives and nineteen children, and his neighbor, Judge Hepburn, had 
two wives and nineteen children also. 

Sutton by deed dated September 3, 1808, (see Deed Book VI, page 275,) also 
conveyed to Daniel Tallman, Jeremiah Tallman, William Tharp, Alexander Smith, 
Thomas Smith, William Collins, and John Forster, trustees of the Lycoming con- 
gregation of the Methodist Episcopal church, in consideration of $1, ten acres of 
ground on which to erect buildings for the accommodation of ministers of that 
denomination. The terms of the conveyance not being complied with, the land 
reverted. This ground is now occupied by the Demorest Sewing Machine Works. 


NEWBERRY. 


Crossing Lycoming creek into what is now the Seventh ward of the city, we find 
that John Sutton, a nephew of Amariah, was the first owner of the land on which 
Newberry stands. He settled there about 1772, when the territory was known as 
“Indian land.’’ Sutton staked out a claim, but during his absence, when the 
settlers were driven away, John Boak squatted there, but sold his right to Robert 
Arthur, July 10, 1776, for £35. When Sutton returned he appealed to the Fair 
Play committee, consisting of John Walker, Thomas Kempley, Brattan Caldwell, and 
James Crandon, and after hearing the case they decided, July 20, 1776, as follows: 
‘< We, the regulators of the Indian land, being met upon a caseof dispute between 
John Sutton and John Boak, and having heard all that has been delivered in the 
matter between them concerning the land John Boak lived on, we do agree that 
John Sutton has the prior aud best right of the two.” The case was afterwards 
arbitrated between Sutton and Boak, because John Dunlap and Dorothy Reeder put 
in a claim, which was disputed by Robert Arthur, and Boak was prevented from | 
signing a release, the said Arthur claiming in right of Samuel Anderson, by a con- 
veyance bearing date June 20, 1785. The arbitrators, after hearing the evidence 
did “award and determine that John Sutton had the only just right and title of pre- 
emption to the land.” ‘There were six arbitrators and William Hepburn was one of 
the number. Arthur then signed a release to Sutton as the ‘‘assignee of Samuel 
Anderson,’’ disclaiming any right to the land “from the beginning of the world 
until the day of the date hereof,’’ which was the 20th of October, 1785. This release 
enabled Suttou to get a patent from the Commonwealth, September 2, 1786. 

The original grant to Sutton, to be more specific, was a pre-emption warrant, 
dated October 26, 1785, for 300 acres, “including his improvement made before the 
year 1778, on the west side of Lycoming creek adjoining the same, bounded by lands 
of John Dunlap on the north, John Clark on the west, and Joseph Reeder on the 
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south.” The terms of the warrant were at the rate of £30 per hundred acres. At. 
the time the warrant was granted he had a credit on the books for a payment of 
£90, and at the time of final settlement another credit of £6 14s Sd. The quantity 
of land returned was 321% acres and allowance. The consideration named in the 
patent is ‘‘the moneys paid by John Sutton into the receiver general's office of this 
Commonwealth at the granting of the warrant hereinafter mentioned, and of the sum 
of £6 14s 8d, lawful money since paid by him.’’ The £96 14s Sd was Pennsylvania 
currency, which reduced to dollars and cents would be about $257.98. The tract. 
was called ‘‘ New Garden.’ 

In 1794 John Sutton employed William Ellis, the Me surveyor, to lay out a 
town on his tract, which he called Newberry. A draft is recorded in the front part. 
of Deed Book VIII, showing the lots, streets, and alleys. In a certificate Sutton 
declares that the plan is according to his ‘‘ original proposition containing his pro- 
posals to adventurers and settlers in his said town,” and then adds in a postscript. 
that “the two main streets—Market and Diamond—are fifty feet, and the street 
round the town thirty feet, and the alleys sixteen feet wide.’ He commenced the 
sale of lots at once. September 3, 1795, he sold one to William Ellis for £15, and 
on the 16th of August, 1796, one to Flavel Roan for the same price. The sales of 
other lots are also recorded, showing that he did a fair business for the time. 

The first tavern opened in Newberry was by George Slone in 1795. It is now 
known as the Oberfell place. In those days it was a popular place of resort and 
was frequented by the prominent men of the time. Slone’s old account book shows. 
many curious entries. A “gill” cost 54d, and there are many charges of this kind. 
The old tavern was accidentally burned in 1817, but the neighbors felt the loss so 
severely that they all turned in and assisted in rebuilding it. 


JAYSBURG. 


Lying immediately south of Newberry was the town of Jaysburg. The first set- 
tler was Joseph Haines, about 1773, who made some improvements. After the land. 
was acquired from the Indians William Paul made application for a tract. His war- 
rant, which was dated October 26, 1785, granted him “district No. 1 of the New: 
Purchase,” and named the tract ‘‘ Pleasant Grove.” Paul sold his land to Abraham 
Lateha, December 1, 1787; after his death his eldest son Jacob purchased the 
claims of the other heirs and had a town laid ont early in the year 1795 by William 
Ellis, and named it Jaysburg. Although it was not as old as Newberry, it imme- 
diately boomed ahead in anticipation of becoming the county seat. The lots were 
arrauged with a frontage of fifty-two feet and a depth of 208, on streets named 
Water, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth, running east and west; with Market and 
Queen running north and south. The alleys were named Church, Rising, Pine, 
Court, Strawberry, and Spruce. Lots were sold, £15 and £20 being the ruling 
price, and buildings hastily erected. For a few years the outlook was very enconr- 
aging. John Dunlap opened a tavern, shops and stores were started, and every- 
body expected Jaysburg would be selected for the county seat. On the 13th of Au- 
gust, 1796, Latcha sold a lot for 55s to John Cummings and John Stewart, 
trustees, for an English school house to be erected thereon. Rooms for a. 
jail and court house were provided and the judicial machinery was set in motion. 
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But when the commissioners selected Williamsport as the place for the county seat 
Jaysburg immediately went into decline and soon passed away. 


WILLIAMSPORT LAID OUT. 


No one was more anxious for the county seat being located east of Lycoming 
creek than the Hepburu brothers, who owned the Mount Joy and Deer Park lands. 
They felt that it would greatly appreciate the value of their properties and they 
were uot mistaken, although neither of them lived to witness the great improvements 
that followed. Judge Hepburn manifested the deepest interest in the scheme and 
urged Michael Ross to have a town laid out as speedily as possible. James Hep- 
burn lived at Northumberland and was engaged in the mercantile business. In 
April, 1794, the firm was Hepburn & Cowden, but it dissolved June 4th of the same 
year, both continuing business individually. James Hepburn died, January 14, 
1817, in the seveutieth year of his age. Ross didnot delayamoment. He employed 
William Ellis and Joseph Williams to lay out the town in 1795. It is not positively 
known what influences were brought to bear on the commissioners appointed by the 
Governor to select Williamsport as the county seat, but tradition says it was openly 
charged that lots in the new town were conveyed to them, or their friends, for making 
the selection. That there was some trickery in this business there is little doubt, 
and Jaysburg was beaten. 

The original plot of the town was a rectangular figure containing 111 acres and 
divided into 302 lots, with streets and alleys crossing each other at right angles. A 
public square, according to English custom, was set aside in the center, and it has 
remained to the present day. Both Newberry and Jaysburg were laid out first, but 
Williamsport, the youngest, won the honors. One of the surveyors was the grand- 
father of S. N. Williams, a well known business man of to-day, and his name is per- 
petuated by a street which passes the jail on the west side. The original bounding 
lines may be more clearly understood by making them correspond with modern 
names as follows: 

All the river front between Water street (now Front street) and low water mark, West 
street from Front to Fourth and Hepburn, to Hartman alley, thence to Market street, thence to 
the line of the present Philadelphia and Erie railroad, thence to East alley, thence to Fourth 
street, thence to Academy street, thence to Front street, aud thence to the place of beginning. 

Michael Ross evidently attached great importance to the river front, for in his 
deeds he reserved all “fisheries and ferries” unto himself; and it is an important 
fact that all the land between Front street and the river belongs to his heirs to-day. 

The first sale of lots, which took place on the 4th of July, 1796, was made the 
occasion for a public demonstration and an ox-roast. It is likely that speeches were 
also made, for the fact of securing the county seat would certainly warrant a display 
of eloquence to assist incommemorating the event on our natal day. A large number 
of lots appear to have been sold, as the following abstracts from the deed books 
will show: 

Michael Ross, gentleman, to John Adlum, July 4, 1196, lots Nos. 182 and 183, for £50, size 
104 by 208 feet, on East Third street and East alley. 

Also lots Nos. 288 and 289, Third street and North alley; also lots Nos. 195 and 196, on 
west side of East alley and Tom alley. 

On same day lot No. 61, for £37 10s, on Pine street and River alley and Center alley; 
also on same day lot No. 10, for £50, to John Courson, on Front street and River alley. 
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Also on same day to William Hepburn, Esq., for £182 10s, the following lots in Will- 
iamsport; Nos. 25 and 26, on Front and Market streets and River alley; also two other lots on 
the north side of the Diamond and Tom alley, numbered 186, 187. 

Also on the same day lot No. 65, for £37 10s, on the south side of Second street, to John 
Titsworth. i 

Also on the same day lot No. 13, for £50, to John Kidd, Front street and Pine alley. 

Also on the same day lots Nos. 15 and 16, at Front and Pine streets, to Evan R. Evans of 
Sunbury for £100. 

The sale of other lots followed in rapid succession. It has already been shown 
when the lots for the publie buildings were sold and the peculiar circumstances sur- 


rounding the transaction. 


ADDITIONS TO THE TOWN PLAT. 


There have been many additions of territory since the borough and city were 
erected. The first was by Thomas Grant in 1815. His land lay east of the Michael 
Ross farm. Soon after this Andrew D. Hepburn laid out a few lots west of Hep- 
burn street, and called his addition “ West Williamsport.” Iu 1833 Jerry Church 
made an addition east of Academy street. An extensive addition east of Church’s 
was made by John F. Cowen in 1850, and another by Lloyd € Updegraff, north of 
Church's and west of Cowen’s. Among the important additions since that date 
have been J. and M. DuBois’s, 1852; the Woodward, Vanderbelt, Hughes, Maynard, 
and Willard additions, 1853; the Scoville, Gilbert, Ross, Fleming, and Anthony 
additions, 1854; the Campbell and Armstrong additions, by Peter Herdic, 1855 and 
1865, and the Hepburn, Maynard, and Woodward additions at various dates; Young- 
man’s addition, 1858; Thompson’s additions, 1867 and 1869, and the Watson addi- 
tion, by Peter Herdic in 1873. 

Vallamont is a new suburban district on the northern limits of the city, which 
was given to it by Hon. H. C. McCormick. A syndicate of gentlemen purchased 
the farm belonging to the heirs of Hezekiah B. Packer in 1890 and laid it out in 
lots and drive ways as an addition to the’city. A portion of the ground extends 
up the hill to the summit, affording a very fine view of the city and valley. Fine 
drive ways have been built aloug the side of the hill and over the summit, and the 
grounds, which are timbered, have been cleared of underbrush, making the groves 
very attractive to visitors and picnic parties. Neat cottage residences will be built 
on the most eligible sites, and other improvements made, which will make Valla- 
mont a very desirable place. The grounds of the Athletic Association are near by, 
where base ball and other sports are indulged in. 


MICHAEL ROSS. 


Although Michael Ross was the founder of Williamsport, comparatively little is 
known of his origin. It is claimed that he was living in Philadelphia in 1772 with 
his mother; that on the 11th of April of that year he and his mother entered into a 
written agreement with Samuel Wallis to accompany him to Muney Farms. There 
he served until 1779, when he was in his twentieth year. Wallis owned large 
bodies of land, and Ross became a surveyor's assistant. At the close of his agree- 
ment Wallis gave him a high recommendation in writing and 100 acres of land, 
which probably was the foundation of his future fortune. 
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Mrs. Ross came with her son to the West Branch valley and died within the city 
limits. No papers or records have ever been found to show who the father of 
Michael Ross was—the boy who was destined to found a town in the New World. That 
he was born in Europe seems to be the opinion of his descendants, but whether his 
mother came as a “redemptioner” to this country is unknown. His name indicates 
Scotch origin, and his mother was probably German. 

After acquiring the tract of 280 acres from William Winter, on which the town 
was afterwards laid out, Ross found it necessary to locate here. He found a log 
house or cabin, which had been abandoned by a squatter, on the site of the present 
residence of L. L. Stearns, which he occupied for several years, or until about 1800, 
when he built a two-story brick house, which stood on the site of the present resi- 
dence of J. V. Brown, East Third street. This was the second or third brick house 
in the new town, and it was deemed meet and proper that the proprietor should own 
and occupy such a mansion. 

The wife of Michael Ross was Anne, daughterof Christian Courson, whom he mar- 
ried about 1793. They had two sons and three daughters. Michael Ross, the 
father, died June 20, 1819, in the sixtieth year of his age; Anne his wife, July 31, 
1818, in her fifty-fifth year. William, the eldest son, died unmarried, December 
28, 1818, in his twenty-fourth year, and soon after he had graduated at a medical 
college as a physician; John, the second son, also unmarried, died July 6, 1833, in 
his thirty-seventh year. Of the daughters, Elizabeth, the eldest, married Peter 
Wykoff Vanderbelt, and died July 3, 1828, in her thirty-seventh year; Margaret, the 
second, married James H. Huling, and was instantly killed by a locomotive while 
she was crossing the Philadelphia and Erie railroad track at Market street, Will- 
iamsport, July 25, 1872. She was eighty years old; Anna, the third, married Maj. 
Charles Low, and died, January 30, 1882, in her eighty-second year. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME. 


There has always been a difference of opinion between the descendants* of 
Michael Ross and William Hepburn regarding the origin of the name of Williams- 
port, and much has been said and written on the subject without a satisfactory con- 
clusion. Without attempting to settle this annoying question, we offer the following 
remarks by Joseph H. McMinn, who has given the matter a great deal of thought- 
ful consideration, as the best statement of the theories that are offered, leaving the 
reader to take his choice as he may be impressed by the force of the narrative: 


Michael Ross could not help being familiar with the long cherished scheme of the State 
authorities, for opening a channel for inland navigation to connect the eastern and western 
waters of the State by way of the Susquehanna river. The survey was made in 1790 by William 
Maclay, John Adlum, and Timothy Matlack, who made a voluminous report which was after- 
wards published by the State. No actual work was ever done excepting with occasional appro- 
priations when some rocks were blasted outto allow the passage of arks and keel boats, until 
the fact was recognized that it could not be made a navigable river, after which the Pennsyl- 
vania canal was undertaken to accomplish the object by slack water navigation. 

But Michael Ross lived before these latter day developments, and was a firm believer in the 
navigation of the river, so that he naturally expected to see his town become a United States 
port of entry, and this sentiment was voiced in the familiar name given the village, “the 
Port,” its earliest recorded name; andit may be here stated that for years after the prefix Will- 
iam was used, the name was written William’s Port, as two words and with capitals. 
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As to the word Williams, there is still more difference of opinion: The descendants of 
Michael Ross claim that the name was bestowed hy him in honor of his beloved son William, 
for whose future he indulged the keenest ambition, and so called his town William’s Port. 

The friends of Judge William Hepburn claim, that as he was instrumental in having the 
new couuty erected and the county seat located, he being the State Senator from Northumber- 
land county at the time, and the first president judge of the new county, that in recognition of 
his valuable services the citizens proposed to call the town Hepburn’s Port, but that he mod- 
estly objected and suggested William’s Port, which was finally adopted. 

Again.— There was a surveyor of local repute named Joseph Williams, who lived on our 
present High street atthe intersection with the road leading to Wildwood cemetery, in a house 
that is yet standing, who was a highly esteemed friend of Michael Ross, and was engaged to 
lay out the new town. In his honor the street alongside the jail was called William’s street. 
The descendants of Joseph Williams maintain that his name was the one prefixed to the word 
port to serve as the name of the town. The probability is that all three of the individuals 
named exercized an influence, perhaps without effort, in having the first name adopted for the 
modest little village that has grown into such importance as to extend over and absorb all the 
various localities that once aspired to the separate honor of being the county seat. 


THE FIRST IMPROVEMENTS. 


The first house in Williamsport was a log structure erected by James Russell in 
March, 1796. It stood on the corner of Third and Mulberry streets, and was 32x26 
feet, the longest part fronting on Third street, and two stories in height. The first 
story was divided into four rooms; two rooms 15x13 feet fronting on Third street, 
and two, 15x11, looking northward into what was then a forest of timber. A large 
brick chimney ran up through the middle of the building, affording a fire place for 
each of the front rooms. The stairway ascended from the rear room next to what 
is now Mulberry street. The second story was divided into three rooms, and a large 
garret, which served as a store room and sleeping apartment. The house had a 
shingle roof put on with hand-made nails. James Russell opened an “Inn” in his 
house, and it was the only place for some time where travelers could be entertained. 
This hastily constructed log building was not only the first house in Williamsport, 
but the jirst tavern, and remained as a landmark until it was destroyed by the great 
fire of 1871. 

James Russell was an Irishman by birth and came to America in 1774. He 
died soon after completing his public house, leaving a young widow and six children, 
who conducted the inn for a short time. In 1804 she married Joseph Dumm, and 
they conducted the house for more than half a century. It came to be known as the 
“Affie Dumm House,” because Miss Eva (better known as Affie) Dumm, by the 
second marriage, was born under the roof of the venerable “Inn,” and she lived 
there until it was destroyed. She married a man named Auchey, but he died soon 
afler; she was always known as Affie Dumm. She died, March 1, 1876. 

After the erection of the Russell Inn other buildings soon followed. The second 
was on Third street nearly opposite the book store of A. D Lundy & Company. It 
was built in 1796 by John Moore for a hotel and was known by the sign of the 
White Horse. Its dimensions were 24x30 feet and two stories in height. Of course 
it was built of logs. Nicholas Gale and Joseph Hall were among the early land- 
lords. About the year 1820 it was converted into a store and kept for a number of 
years by Ralph Elliot and his two brothers, John and Robert. Elliot sold it to 
Jasper Bennet, who occupied it as a store. Subsequently it was purchased by C. 
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D. Eberman for a tobacco manufactory, but it was consumed by the fire of August 
20, 1871. 

The third building, also of logs, was erected about this time on the south side of 
Third street, between Pine and Market square. It was two stories high with two 
rooms in each story. It is not remembered who the builder was, but it subsequently 
became the property of Joseph Foulk,and then of Jacob Welper, who sold it to 
David Trainer. 

The fourth house in the borough was a story and a half log building erected by 
Jacob Hyman, on what is now the northwest corner of Mulberry street and the 
canal. It was constructed of small round logs, and was built in the summer of 1797. 

In 1501 Mr. Hyman erected the frame of a house on a spot adjoining his cabin, 
with the intention of building for his family a frame honse; but before it was erected, 
he sold the frame skeleton to Mrs. Rebecca Low who had it moved up to the north 
side of Third street, between Academy and Mulberry, and there completed. 

About 1198, Mrs. Heston— who subsequently became the wife of William Wil- 
son—built a large log house on the north side of Third street. opposite what is now 
the book store of A. D. Lundy & Company. From the deeds it appears that this 
house and lots Nos. 23, 25, and 27 were sold by Michael Ross to Sarah Whitacre, 
June 6, 1799, for £40: that July 29, 1806, she sold the property to James Winter 
for £750; and August 9, 1809, Winter transferred it to Sarah Whitacre and Rebecca 
Wilson for £750. The early history of this building, with a description of the 
same, are given iu an advertisement which appeared in the Lycoming Gazette of 
December 20, 1809: 


SIGN OF THE FOX CHASE. 

To be sold or let.—A valuable public house in the borough of Williamsport, which has 
been occupied as such for a number of years past, and from its extensive accommodations and 
valuable custom, it is certainly an object to any person who is or wishes to be engaged in a 
public line; a store and tavern have heretofore been kept in it by the subscriber, and latterly a 
tavern by James Winter. Said house is two stories high, fifty-two feet front by twenty-nine 
deep, a kitchen one and a half story, good cellar, well of water, garden, etc., and stabling to contain 
twenty-one horses, Terms of sale or lease will be made known by the subscriber, in the bor- 
ough of Williamsport, and possession given the 1st of April ensuing. 

December 20, 1509. WILLIAM WILSON. 

November 9, 1819, Rebecca Wilson and Benjamin Courson, executors of Sarah 
Whitacre, sold it to Henry Hughes for $2,000. In 1822 Hughes tore down the old 
log house and erected in its place the present two-story frame, which is now the 
property of his daughter, Mrs. Mary H. Toner, widow of Samuel Toner. The orig- 
inal log structure was probably the fifth house in the old borough. When kept by 
Mrs. Heston and subsequently by the Winter family, it was the main stopping place 
for the judges, lawyers and others, when court was in session. The rear part of a 
portion of the property is still used for stabling horses, and a public house is kept 
in the front part ou the corner of the alley. Mrs. Toner uses the western end fora 
private dwelling. Henry Hughes kept a hotel for a long time in this venerable 
building, and he served as postmaster from April 20, 1819, to May 24, 1839, a 
period of over twenty years. The postoffice was in a corner of the bar room, in a 
little enclosure which presented a qnaint appearance. The mail at that time was 
carried in a pair of saddle bags. Henry Hughes was a native of County Derry, Ire- 
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land, where he was born, January 23, 1/82, and died in Williamsport, February 
22, 1846. 

Some time in 1798—possibly earlier—Thomas Huston built a log house on the 
northwest corner of Third street and the square, and opened a tavern, which he 
conducted for several years. It was first known by the sign of the “Rising Sun.” 
About 1811 Huston sold the hotel to a man named Pickle, who subsequeutly sold it 
to Jacob Heiveley, aud it was afterwards known as the ‘‘Heiveley House.’ It was 
burned March 4, 1865. 

The first birth in the settlement was that of William Russell, son of James 
Russell, keeper of the Russell Inn, born September 23, 1796. When he became a 
young man he went to Canada, where he remained for thirty years, and then re- 
turned to the place of his nativity to die. The next birth was probably that of Will- 
iam Calvert, which occurred November 25, 1797, in Moore’s tavern. At this time 
there were only four log houses in the town called Williamsport! 

The first brick building within the original limits of the town was built in 1799 
on Front street, between Market and Mulberry, by Andrew Tulloh, who used it for 
a short time as a law office. It is No. 31 Front street. A second story was added 
to it years ago. The bricks were manufactured on the banks of Grafius run where 
that stream crosses Hepburn street. A few months later another kiln was burned 
here for the brick house of Michael Ross. The second brick house within the lim- 
its was built by William Wilson, about the year 1810, on the south side of Third 
street, on what is now the site of the First National Bank. It was kept by Mr. Wil- 
son as a hotel and was known by the ‘‘Sign of the Buck.’’ Mr. Wilson was famil- 
iarly known as “Congress Billy,” from the fact that he was a member of the Lower 
House of Congress. This house was subsequently kept by James Cummings and 
later by Thomas Hall. It was a popular place in early days and the leading men of 
the time stopped there. In April, 1842, it was burned, but was rebuilt by Mr. Hall 
the following year. After his death it was sold to Charles Doebler, who conducted 
it asthe United States Hotel for some time, when he sold it to his son, Valentine $. 
Doebler. Under the management of “Tine,” as he was familiarly called, it be- 
came the leading hotel in Williamsport. About the time of his death, (1866,) it 
was sold to the First National Bank, which institution still owns it. 


FIRST TAXABLES, 


When the borough was organized in 1806 there were sixty taxable inhabitants 
within its boundaries, ten of whom were single freemen, as follows: Richard Hays, 
James J. Nollis, John Kidd, Elias Winters, Samuel Coleman, Thomas Alexander, 
William F. Buyers, James Heylmun, Joseph Foulke, and Abraham Hooper. The 
list is certified by Joseph Foulke, who was clerk. The largest amount of tax this 
year was $7.10, which was paid by Michael Ross, the founder; the next was $4.25, 
paid by Andrew D. Hepburn. The smallest sum was four cents! 

The tax duplicate for 1806-07, the first for the borough, shows that the assess- 
ment amounted to $86.70. It is important as showing the first taxable inhabitants 
of the town, and a transcript is herewith given: Thomas Alexander, William F. 
Buyers, Joseph Boone, Widow Biss, James Cummings, Elizabeth Calvert, Dr. Sam- 
uel Coleman, Robert Collins, Joseph Dumm, Aimos Doan, John Doan, John Eldridge, 
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Thomas Emmons, Joseph Foulke, Samuel E. Green, Jacob Hyman, Thomas Hous- 
ton, Esq., Andrew D. Hepburn, Charles Houston, Thomas and Richard Hays, Mor- 
decai Heylman, Conrad Haller, David Hunter, Elizabeth Freeman, John Kidd, John 
Levergood, William and Thomas Murray, John Murphy, James Moore, Rohert Me- 
Elrath, Robert McClure, Richard McEwen, Michael Ross, John Shaffer, Alexander 
Sloan, John Turk, Jerry Tallman, Richard Titus, Stacy Throp, Thomas Updegraff, 
Peter Vanderbelt, James Winter, Apollos Woodward, Jacob Waters, Ed. Wilkinson, 
James Watson, David Young. 

In 1807 the tax amounted to $89.69}, and the following taxables were added: 
William Brindle, Peter Scates, Anthony Harris, Jonathan Steiner, John McConnell, 
Joseph Lenover, Nathan Bailey, George Strawbridge, William Pideock, John Cal- 
vert, John Murphy, and John Biss. Mordecai Heylman was the first clerk of 
council. k 


FIRST STORES, 


The first store east of Lycoming creek, before Williamsport was laid out, was 
opened by William Hepburn and Samuel E. Grier about 1790, on the Deer Park 
farm, at the foot of what is now Park street, near where Judge Hepburn afterwards 
built his brick residence, which is still standing. 

William Wilson opened the first store in Williamsport in 1801. It occupied a 
siteon Third street, at the corner of South alley. Andrew D. Hepburn was the 
second storekeeper. He commenced business June 2, 1802, when quite a young 
man. He was a son of James Hepburn, the owner of the Mount Joy tract of land 
on the western boundary of the town, and was born at Northumberland, March 10, 
1784. He came here probably to look after the estate of his father. Andrew D- 
Hepburn became quite prominent in the town. He served as county treasurer from 
1806 to 1808, and was frequently appointed by the court to serve on road views and 
as commissioner in the division of townships. In fact, the name of no one of the 
time appears oftener in the records. He married Martha Huston, by whom he had 
seven sons and four daughters. She died, February 6, 1852, and her husband fol- 
lowed her March 6, 1861. 

The first druggist was Henry Lenhart, who, in 1815, opened a drug store on the 
southeast corner of Third and Pine streets, where, in 1811, he had his hat shop. 
There are twenty-two drug stores in the city now. 


SIXTY YEARS AGO, 


To show the progress that has been made it may be mentioned that in 1830 there 
were only ten brick buildings in Williamsport, including the courthouse. They were 
located as follows: Octagon building, adjoining the present residence of John B. 
Hall, on West Third street, which was built for an academy; the court house grounds 
had not been graded, but were inclosed by a high rough board fence, which was 
much dilapidated; a small brick on the corner of Pine and Willow streets; brick 
hotel, “Sign of the Buck,” Maj. James H. Huling, proprietor, on the site of the 
present First National Bank; a small brick east of the hotel; two-story brick, south- 
west corner of Third aud Market; two-story brick on Mussina’s corner, then owned 
by William Wilson; two-story brick on the corner now occupied by Kline’s hard- 
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ware store, and the little brick law office of Andrew Tulloh, on Front street. There 
were no three-story buildings with magnificent fronts, such as we see to-day; few 
pavements or walks were laid and pedestrians had to make their way through the 
streets as best they could. There were but two churches, both unfinished—Pine 
street, and the stone church used by the German Reformed congregation. The 
Presbyterians held services in the court house. Third street terminated at West 
street. Academy street was the eastern limit of the borough, and the woods extended 
to where the railroad now crosses East Third street. Buildings were scattered 
“and far between.’ A frame honse stood on what is now the site of the ‘‘Old 
Eagle Hotel,” and a small law office belonging to Robert Fleming was perched on 
the corner now occupied by the store of L. L. Stearns & Sons. This lot was after- 
wards occupied by the City Hotel, and at the time Fleming occupied it could have 
been bought for $300. The whole square had previously been purchased by Robert 
McClure for $400. Above this corner, on Pine street, there were very few bnild- 
ings, and the street terminated at the Ross graveyard—all beyond this point were 
fields and timber. There were no public improvements, nosaw or other mills nearer 
than Loyalsock and Lycoming creeks. The only saw mill was the one owned by Cul- 
bertson at whatis now Du Boistown. It was a small affair and could only run two 
and three months in the year on account of water. At this time the tax laid for 
borough purposes was $250! 

In October, 1830, Jacob L. Mussina began the jewelry business on the south 
side of Third street and Market square in a small frame shop. In 1831 he put up 
a one-story shop on Pine street, on the site of the West Branch Bank; and in 1845 
he purchased a small brick building on the northeast corner of Market square, where 
he carried on business for thirteen years and prospered. In 1858 he took down the 
old building and erected the three-story brick which is still standing, and in which 
his son Sylvester now carries on a large jewelry business. 

Mr. Mussina was a mechanical genius, a fine mathematician, a splendid work- 
man, and greatly respected. He was of Polish origin, and was born in Aaronsburg, 
Centre county, Pennsylvania, April 29, 1807. Thrown upon his own resources at 
an early age, he learned the trade of a watchmaker, and followed it to the close. 
March 18, 1834, he married Jerusha P. Bailey, of Williamsport, and five sons and 
three daughters blessed the union. One of the sons, J. Wood, is now president of 
the Merchants’ National Bank. When the telegraph was introduced in Williamsport 
Mr. Mussiua became the first operator and sent the first message over the wires to 
Philadelphia, August 14, 1851. It contained twenty-seven words and cost thirty- 
seven cents. He also opened the first daguerreotype gallery in 1842. For many 
years he held various positions of trust both in civil and religious lines. He was a 
justice of the peace for ten years, and for over thirty years trustee and secretary of 
the Pine Street Methodist Episcopal church, and for forty-three years he served as 
clerk to the return judges of the elections. He retired from business in 1866, and 
his death occurred January 8, 1888, in the eighty-first year of his age. 

In 1831 Jacob C. Welper, nated for his eccentricities, erected a two-story stone 
building on what is now the site of Mayor Keller’s hardware store. He had a red 
line about a foot wide painted around the house, just below the second story windows. 
This building was long used as a cigar manufactory, and it was a landmark until 
the march of improvement caused it to be removed for the present brick structure. 
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By act of April 11, 1840, Williamsport, for the first time, was authorized to have 
a licensed auctioneer. Previous to this sales were conducted by any one who had 
tact for the business by public outery. 

On the 24th of July, 1841, Johu Wise, the famous balloonist, made an ascension 
from Williamsport which attraeted the attention of the people for miles around. It 
was his thirtieth ascension and was witnessed by hundreds of spectators. The 
balloon rose gracefully to a great height and then sailed over Bald Eagle mountain 
and was soon lost to view. He descended in White Deer valley, landing in front of 
the house of Mr. Deeter, badly frightening two women, who were the only inmates. 
Mr. Wise succeeded in convincing them that he was not an evil spirit, when they 
came out and viewed the wonder. The inhabitants of the valley soon collected in 
force to gaze upon what was regarded as a great curiosity. After taking supper 
with Mrs. Shaffer the balloonist returned to Williamsport the same evening, followed 
by his airship on a wagon. 


CHAPTER XXI. 3 
WILLIAMSPORT (CONTINUED). 


BOROUGH ORGANIZATION —CITY GOVERNMENT—WILLIAMSPORT AND NEWBERRY POSTOFFICES— 
GREAT FLOODS—EARLY INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT—FLOUR MILLS, DISTILLERIES, AND 
TANNERIES—FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPs—THE LUMBER INDUSTRY—SUSQUEHANNA 
Boom ComPANY—RIVER Dams— LUMBER RioTts—LUMBERMEN’s EXCHANGE—FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS— MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURERS—FINANCIAL [NSTITUTIONS— WATER, 
Gas, ELECTRIC LIGHT, AND STEAM COMPANIES—TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE FACILITIES 
STREET RAILWAY—OPERA House—A FAVORITE PLACE FOR CONVENTIONS—MUSICAL 
ORGANIZATIONS —BECRET SOCIETIES. 


HE act incorporating Williamsport as a borough was approved by Gov. 
i Thomas McKean, March 1, 1506, and its material points are given herewith 
from the official record: 


Be it, etc., That the town of Williamsport, iu the county of Lycoming, shall be, and the 
same is hereby erected into a borough which shall be called “ The Borough of Williamsport,” 
and shall be comprised with the following bounds: Beginning at the West Branch of the river 
Susquehanna; thence N. 31° W.150 feet to the northeast corner of East and Front streets; 
thence along East street including the same N. 31° W. 1,994 feet to a point on Michael Ross's 
land; thence S. 59° W. 556 feet to the northwest corner of Mulberry and North streets; thence 
along North street including the same S. 59° W. 1,448 feet to the northeast corner of Williams 
and North streets; thence S. 59° W. 556 feet to a post on James Hepburn’s land; thence 
8. 31° E. 1,062 feet to the southwest corner of West and Third (or Maiu) streets; thence along 
West street including the same S. 31° E.932 feet to the northwest corner of West and Front 
streets; thence 8. 31° E. 240 feet to the river; thence down the same the different courses and 
distances thereof to the place of beginning. 

And be it etc., That it shall and may be lawful for all persons having resided within the said 
borough six months next preceding the election, and being entitled to vote for members of the 
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General Assembly on the first Monday of May, in each and every year hereafter, to meet in the 
court house in said borough, and then and there elect by ballot between the hours of 12 and 
6 o’clock in the evening, one reputable citizen therein who shall be styled “ The Burgess of 
the Borough,” and five reputable citizens to be a town council, and shall elect a high 
constable. 


Sec. 3 declares that the burgess and town council “ and their successors forever,” 
shall be one body politic and corporate in law by the name of “ The Burgess and 
Town Council of the Borough of Williamsport, in the county of Lycoming,” and shall 
have perpetual succession forever. 

Sec. 4 enjoins that if any person shall be elected burgess or councilman, and, 
after official notification shall refuse or neglect to act, he shall be fined $20 for 
the use of the corporation. 

Williamsport remained a borough from 1806 to 1866, a period of sixty years, and 
according to law elected a chief burgess every year. But the most diligent search 
has failed to develop who her burgesses were for thirty-eight years. On account of 
fires and floods the early records have been lost. The records that have been pre- 
served show the following burgesses up to the time borough government ceased: 
1844, Joseph B. Anthony; 1845, Adolphus D. Wilson; 1846-47, A. J. Little; 1848-49, 
Hepburn McClure; 1851-53, Thomas W. Lloyd; 1854-56, Elisha Covert; 1857, 
W. W. Willard; 1858, Hepburn McClure; 1859-61, S. M. Crans; 1862, Hiram 
Mudge; 1863-66, 5. M. Crans. 


CITY GOVERNMENT. 5 


It was not until after 1850 that the borough of Williamsport began to show signs 
of rapid improvement. The population was then only 1,615; but in 1860 it had 
jumped up to 5,664, and the outlook was very encouraging. The lumber business,’ 
which afterwards proved to be such a powerful factor in the progress of the town, 
was just beginning to develop. In 1853, a restless, irrepressible, and progressive 
man, Peter Herdic, settled in the borough, and his presence soon infused new life 
into every branch of business. He projected all kinds of improvements, built 
houses and mills, and proclaimed that a new era was about to dawn in Williams- 
port. He was sleepless and untiring—imbued with a marvelous spirit of enterprise 
—and endowed with a keenness of perception that won both admiration and envy; 
he forged ahead and drew the lumbering car of fogyism after him in spite of every 
effort on the part of many to hold it back, until it became apparent to all that there 
was to be a new Williamsport. : 

In 1866 he was instrumental in having an act passed incorporating Williamsport 
as a city. It was approved January 15, 1866, and the old borough, which had 
existed for sixty years, passed away. The act defining the first boundaries of the 
city reads: ; 

By extending the northern boundary line df the former borough of Williamsport in a 
straight line west to Lycoming creek; thence down said creek in a southerly direction, the 
several courses and distances, to the West Branch of the Susquehanna river; thence easterly 
along the northern bank of said river to the southwestern corner of the boundary of the former 
borough of Williamsport. 

After defining the duties of the officers of the new corporation, the act divided 


the city into four wards, as follows: East, Centre, West, and Lycoming. The three 
20 
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first were to remain as first laid out by the borough; Lycoming ward was to em- 
brace all the territory west of the former west boundary of the borough. An elec- 
tion for mayor was provided to be held on the third Wednesday of May, 1866. 
With this new condition came a higher order of municipal organization. The last 
burgess was Samuel M. Crans, and the first mayor was Maj. James M. Wood, who 
was elected May 17, 1866, his competitor being the last burgess. 

The act provided, furthermore, that whenever fifteen or more freeholders residing 
on lands adjacent to the city desired to be annexed, they could petition council, 
which was authorized to admit them. 

In the winter of 1866 a few citizens of Newberry submitted a petition to the 
grand jury praying to have a borough organized, the limits to be from Lycoming 
creek west to the lands of D. W. Foresman, and from the river north to the 
Williamsport public road. Several farmers on the ‘‘Long Reach,” fearing to be 
left out, and seeing the advantages of the taxable property in the proposed borough, 
opposed the movement with a petition, signed by a number in the surrounding 
country. The grand jury reported against the borough applicants. In the mean- 
time another petition was prepared, in which it was proposed to make the north 
line of the Dodge property the southern line of the borough; and the western 
boundary the eastern line of the Reighard farm. Much feeling among the parties 
was engendered and it was difficult to agree on any lines. Before the grand jury 
met Peter Herdic and Thomas Updegraff had a petition prepared and presented to 
the city council praying that the ‘‘adjacent’’ territory west of Lycoming creek be 
annexed to the city in accordance with the provisious of the act of incorporation. 
Common council voted in favor of the appeal, but the select branch opposed it. 


, That stopped proceedings in council, but Herdie with his fertility of resource soon 


conceived another plan. At that time S. C. Wingard was the member of Assembly 
from this district, and Herdie to succeed in his scheme secured the old petition, 
tore off the names of the signers and had a new petition written praying to have the 
territory west of the creek annexed to the city, to which he attached the names, and 
it was forwarded to Mr. Wingard. As the signers were-well known Mr. Wingard 
had the annexation bill promptly passed. There being no objection, as the citizens 
were not aware of what had been done, Governor Geary approved the bill, March 
21, 1867. The clause of annexation is as follows: 


Beginning at the southeast corner of the farm of H. C. Packer on Market street; thence 
in a northerly course by line of said farm to a point opposite the south side of Gilmore’s lane; 
thence in an easterly course along the south side of said lane, and by a line in the same course to 
the west side of the farm of Samuel H. Lloyd; thence by the several lines of said farm and 
the line of the late borough of Williamsport to the West Branch of the Susquehanna river; 
thence westwardly along said river to the eastern line of Woodward township; thence north- 
erly along said eastern line until it intersects a line extended from the northern boundary of 
said city, as it is now established, andin range therewith; thence eastwardly along said extended 
line, and the northern boundary, to the place of beginning. 


Any one acquainted with the territory can see, by following the line, how adroitly 
the work of annexation was accomplished without mentioning the name of the pop- 
ulous district west of Lycoming creek that it was designed to secure by legislative 
enactment. It is needless to add that many of the Newburyites, and especially the 
farmers living along the river above the town, were indignant when they found 
themselves living in an incorporated city without their consent. 
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By this bit of ‘‘ sharp practice,” to use no harsher phrase, old Newbury, Jays- 
burg, and a vast territory west of the creek, became a part of the city, and to this 
day there is a feeling of jealousy between the citizens above and below the rail- 
roads in Newbury, while many members of both factions unite in denouncing the 
method employed by Herdic to annex them. 

By this last act the city was divided into seven wards, as follows: All that part 
east of Vanderbelt, Penn, and Henry streets, to constitute the First ward; all east 
of Market and west of Vanderbelt, Penn, and Henry, the Second ward; east of 
Hepburn and west of Market, the Third ward; west of Hepburn, north of Fourth, 
and east of Fifth avenue, the Fourth ward; south of Fourth, west of Hepburn, and 
east of Park, the Fifth ward; west of Park and Fifth avenue, known as Woodward 
lane, and east of the eástern bank of Lycoming creek, the Sixth ward; all west of 
Lycoming creek, the Seventh ward. 

No further change occurred until 1878, when the Second ward was divided, by 
making all that part north of Fourth street the Eighth ward. No further divisions 
occurred until December 5, 1891, when the First and Sixth wards were divided by 
decree of court, after the electors had so requested by vote. These divisions were 
demanded by the increase of population, which made it difficult to receive and count 
the votes at elections in a reasonable time. The city is now divided into ten wards, 
but a view has been held for the purpose of dividing the Seventh ward, ( Newberry ,) 
and a favorable report was made in June, 1892. 

The area of territory within the city limits is about seven square miles, or 4,500 
acres; and it is divided almost equally east and west by Lycoming creek, which 
forms the boundary between the Sixth and Seventh wards. The city engineer re- 
ports the total number of miles of paved and unpaved streets, roads, and alleys 
within the city boundaries, at seventy-five and one-half miles. The site of the aie 
is mainly a bench in the river valley, on the north side of the stream, which consists 
of loose river debris to a considerable depth. This bench or river plain slopes grad- 
ually up to the hills north of the city, which rise to a height of 800 to 850 feet above 
the river. Williamsport lies in latitude 41° 14', and one minute west of the merid- 
ian of Washington. The lowest step of the court house is 505.4 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

The first mayor under the city charter was Maj. J. M. Wood, elected May 17, 
1866. His successor was William F. Logan, elected May 15, 1867; re-elected, 
May 20, 1868, An act of Assembly passed this year required all ““city, ward, 
borough, and township elections to be held on the second Tuesday of October” 
following, and provided ‘‘that officers whose terms expire shall hold over.” Under 
this law Mayor Logan held over until October, making his term of office a year and 
nearly five months. 

The fourth election was a very exciting one. Peter Herdic and H. C. Parsons 
were the candidates. Herdie spent money lavishly and was elected by 816 majority. 
It was generally believed at the time that his triumph cost him $20,000. In the 
heat of the campaign it was not an uncommon thing for saloon keepers to find ten 
and twenty dollar bills among their bottles on the bar. How they got there no one 
seemed to know, but that they were put there for a purpose was apparent. Herdie’s 
administration was a lively one and many curious things were done. 
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A new law relating to the city, approved March 22, 1870, required city elections 
to be held on the second Monday of May each year thereafter. It was also provided 
that officers should hold over. 

Maj. James H. Perkins succeeded Peter Herdic, May 9, 1871. His 
successor was S. W. Starkweather, elected May 14, 1872, and re-elected in 
May, 1873. The lumber riots occurred during the first year of his administration. 

The time for holding elections was again changed by the passage of a supple- 
ment to the election law, which required city, borough, and township elections to be 
held on the second Tuesday of Febrnary.. Under this act Martin Powell was elected 
the eighth mayor, February 17, 1874, and re-elected in 1875. In the tenth contest 
ex-Mayor Starkweather was elected, February 15, 1876. 

By the passage of the “ Wallace law,” the office of controller and treasurer was 
created and the term of the mayor extended to two years. Ex-Mayor Logan was. 
elected, February 19, 1878, for the third time. He was succeeded by F. H. Keller, 
February 17, 1880. His successors have been as follows: H. C. Parsons, February 
21, 1882; S. M. Crans, February 16, 1884; William N. Jones, February 16, 1886; 
James S. Foresman, February 21, 1888; FH. Keller, for the second time, February 
18, 1890. The act of May 23, 1889, extended the term of the mayor to three years. 

The almshouse is located a short distance north of the city, where those unable 
to care for themselves find a home. As it belongs to the city it is under the 
direction of the overseers thereof. The county proper has no institution of the 
kind and each township therefore has to care for its own indigent. The question 
of building a poor house has often been discussed, but it has never been carried ont. 
As early as October 14, 1851, a vote was taken by the county “for and against” 
a proposition to erect a poor house. It resulted: For poor house, 1,560; against, 
1,996. Years afterwards the question was discussed again, but nothing came of it. 
The overseers of the city have at times talked about buying a large farm and 
erecting buildings, where the paupers who were able could be used in enltivating 
it, but it never has been carried out, and the overseers have been content with the 
present cheap, inadequate quarters, i 


WILLIAMSPORT AND NEWBERRY POSTOFFICES. 


In 1799, when the commissioners commenced to build the jail, there was no 
postoffice in Williamsport. The nearest office was at Northumberland, nearly forty 
miles away. Application was at once made to the department and orders were issued 
to open an office at Williamsport. The date of the appointment of each postmaster 
from that time to the present is as follows: Samuel E. Grier, August 12, 1799; 
Henry Hughes, April 20, 1819; Hepburn McClure, May 18, 1839; Joseph K. Fred- 
erick, July 1, 1841; Joseph S. Titus, August 30, 1843; J. J. Ayres, July 29, 1845; 
Channcey Donaldson, May §, 1819; Charles Kalbus, January 6, 1852; Jacob $. 
“Maxwell, May 5, 1853; Theodore Wright, January 12, 1855: Thomas Throp, Sep- 
tember 3, 1855; John R. Campbell, April 30, 1861; Horace E. Taylor, August 8, 
1885; Jacob Sallade, August 27, 1866; J. J. Ayres, April 20, 1867; John S. Graf- 
ius, April 5, 1569; Robert Hawley, July 30, 1869; Frank J. Burrows, January 19, 
1882; William F. Logan, February 10, 1886; John B. Emery, present incumbent, 
March 25, 1890. i 
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The two first appointees held the office about twenty years each. Henry Hughes 
lived in a log house on East Third street, where he kept a hotel. It is now owned 
by Mrs. Toner, and a saloon occupies one end of the building. In the saloon part 
the postoffice was kept. Hughes had a corner of the bar room enclosed when he 
kept the office. 

When Hepburn McClure succeeded Hughes he removed the office to a building 
which stood on the site of Hicks’s book store. He introduced letter boxes and made 
other improvements. At that time the daily mail matter was carried in a pair of 
saddle bags! 

Of the twenty-two postmasters who have served the people of Williamsport for 
ninety-two years, one-half are deceased. One of the survivors, Theodore Wright, 
has been chief editor of the Philadelphia Record for ten years or more. 

The following table of receipts of the office from 1800 to 1891, together with the 
gradual increase of salary, shows the growth of the postal business of Williamsport 
in nine years less than a century: 


Calendar years. i Gross receipts. Compensation. 
HIS OO st A E E E E E E EES 3 87 52 $ 30 88 
a 125 98 46 85 
O a ie 281 30 . 88 71 
Me a and ee CROP ARC SS AE RENT Ee SO 573 57 175 59 
A N eigene 1,904 S6 602 33 
O o ee a CUE RR Re 1,622 15 611 19 
SO hae in aaa 4,404 86 1,781 04 
ca corer 18,190 07 3,150 00 
1330 aoa A a EO SLO EERE RER 22,834 31 2,800 00 
Tee spas NA 39,394 38 2,800 00 
NE). E E eee icine ia 44,830 28 2,900 00 
Mr EOS -. 44,838 09 3,000 00 


The act of Congress passed March 3, 1845, reducing postage on mailable mat- 
ter, accounts for the falling off iu gross receipts between 1840 and 1850. 

Through the efforts of Hon. R. J. C. Walker in 1582, an appropriation was se- 
cured to purchase a site on which to erect a building for a postoffice and United 
States court house. The appropriation was afterwards increased to $225,000. The 
site, on Fourth and Hepburn streets, cost $44,093.11, several lots with buildings 
having to be purchased. The building proper, which is an elegant stone structure, 
cost $164,000. The total cost, which includes the heating apparatus, grading the 
grounds, furniture, site, ete., was $208,430. It is seldom that the cost of a public 
improvement falls short of the amount appropriated. The building in its interior 
arrangements is first-class, and the furniture and equipments are complete in every 
respect. The United States court rooms are in keeping with everything’ else, and 
are much admired for their convenience and comfort. 

The postoffice was completed and occupied, June 30, 1891. The carrier system 
was introduced, October 1, 1552. At first six carriers were employed; now there 
are fourteen, with seven additional help in the office. 

Although Newberry was laid out in 1795, and is one year older than Williams- 
port, it did not have a postoffice until 1824, nearly a quarter of a century after an 
office was opened in the latter place. The appointments have been as follows: John 
Sloan, first postmaster, appointed April 5, 1824; John Murphy, August 25, 1824; 


An 
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Samuel Caldwell, May 15, 1829; James Cummings, Angust 1, 1833; Nicholas 
Funston, October 30, 1835; James Cummings, August 12, 1841; Mary Ann Cum- 
mings, May 23, 1842; Lindsay Mahaffey, April 12, 1850; James C. Funston, June 
1, 1853; John F. Stevenson, June 8, 1857: William J. Mahaffey, April 14, 1860; 
William Colt, December 21, 1863: David Showers, October 1, 1866; Rebecca 
Showers, June 28, 1867; William Colt, June 10, 1869; John P. Fisher, August 21, 
1885; Elizabeth C. Johnson, the present incumbent, March 26, 1889. 


GREAT FLOODS. 


There have been many great floods in the river. The first known to early history 
oceurred in 1744, the second in 1758, the third in 1772, the fourth in 1786, and the 
fifth in 1500. The next great flood during the present century oceurred June 28, 
1829. This was followed by a disastrous freshet, October 7, 1847. The water came 
up to Third street so that boats could be rowed along the south side from the lower 
end of Market square nearly to Pine street. The court house bell was rung to 
alarm those living in the “hollow’’ below Third street. The stores, cellars, and 
houses between this street and the canal were flooded and much damage done. The 
next great flood occurred on St. Patrick’s day, 1865. The ground was covered with 
a deep snow, and a warm southwest wind, with rain, caused it to melt rapidly. The 
water rose rapidly and fiooded the lowlands. At Williamsport it attained a height 
of 274 feet. All the river bridges from Farrandsville to Northumberland were 
either carried away or badly damaged; fences were destroyed, and heavy losses 
entailed on the farmers. The water came up to the court house steps and all the 
houses in the lower part of the city were flooded. This was the highest flood ever 
known, and for nearly a quarter of a century it was accepted as “high water mark” 
in this valley. 

A greater, however, came. The memorable flood of June 1, 1889, has passed 
into history as the highest and most destructive to life and property ever known to 
white men in the West Branch valley. Rain fell incessantly for nearly forty-eight 
hours. with the wind strong from the southwest. It seemed that the windows of 
heaven had been opened and the water descended in a solid sheet. The river rose 
rapidly and at Williamsport attained the unprecedented height of thirty-three feet 
one inch, or nearly six feet higher than in 1865! Three-fourths of Jersey Shore, 
Williamsport, and the lower parts of Muncy and Montgomery, were under water, 
which ranged in depth from two to ten feet. The destruction of property was 
immense. Houses, bridges, saw mills, outbuildings, and fences were carried away; 
crops were ruined and many persons left penniless; the boom broke and 200,000,000 
feet of lumber were swept down the river, besides millions of feet of manufactured 
lumber. The inundated portion of the city presented a scene of desolation, on the 
subsidence of the water, that beggars description. Scores of people in the lower 
part of the city were taken out of their houses in boats and carried to places of 
safety. A great camp for the sufferers was established in Brandon park, and as soon 
as possible the State furnished tents to shelter them. Funds for their relief were 
raised and provisions from all quarters were contributed. 

When the flood was at its height on Sunday a small river steamboat passed 
through the principal streets, crossed the tracks of the Philadelphia and Erie rail- 
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road at Market street, and went nearly a square beyond. There were over four feet 
of water in the corridors of the court house; stocks of goods in the stores were ruined; 
saw logs, lumber, and debris blocked the streets and rendered them impassable; pave- 
ments were torn up, houses moved from their foundations, gas pipes broken, and 
general havoc produced. A list compiled by the local relief committee showed that 
twenty-three lives were lost in the county, a majority of which were those of 
children. 

All the county bridges over the principal streams, as well as the river bridges, 
were swept away, entailing a loss of over $500,000. The total loss to the people of 
the county probably reached $5,000, 000. 

The rainfall for the month of May, 1889, as reported by J. S. Gibson, meteor- 
ologist, of Nisbet, Susquehanna township, showed 9.08 inches. From 3 P. M., 
May 30th, to 4 A. M., June Ist, 7.01 inches of water fell; and from § P. M., 
May 31st, to + A. M., June Ist, the rainfall was four inches. It was this tre- 
mendous downpour which was the culmination of the unprecedented and irresistible 
torrent, which swept through the valley leaving ruin and desolation in its wake. 

The blow to the city was a severe one, but owing to the pluck and energy of the 
people, nearly all traces of the disaster have been wiped out and business booms as 
if nothing of the kind had occurred. By the assessment of 1892 the total valuation 
of property for taxation is shown to be $8,623,613. Total city tax, $185,782; poor 
tax, $20,880.51. i 


EARLY INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The first boot and shoemaker of any note in the borough was Jeremiah Tallman, 
who, as early as 1799, opened the business in a frame shop on the southwest corner 
of Third and Pine streets. The site was afterwards used for a hotel, known as the 
Eagle Hotel, kept by Maj. Charles Burroughs. The second workman at this trade 
was Henry Harris, who about the year 1808 erected a two-story frame building on 
the southeast corner of Market square. Judge John Smith learned the shoe trade 
with Mr. Tallman, and after working for him about two years as a journeyman, 
began business for himself in a log structure on the north side of Fourth street, 
about half way between William and Hepburn. This was in 1818. The log house 
served Mr. Smith both as dwelling and shop. 

The first hatter was Robert McElrath, who as early as 1795 opened business on 
the north side of Third street, between Pine and William, in the neighborhood of 
the present jail. Being subsequently made jailor, he lived in the jail, and there fol- 
lowed his trade on a small scale. A few years subsequent, Thomas and Richard 
Hays had a hat manufactory on the south side of Third street, on the third lot east 
from Pine street. The building was a two-story frame, a part of which was occu- 
pied as a dwelling. About 1817 it was converted into a hotel by Thomas Hays, 
known by the “Sign of the Lion,” and kept by Mr. Hays as a public house for some 
fifteen years. 

In the spring of 1811 Henry Lenhart came from York, Pennsylvania, and com- 
menced the manufacture of hats on the southeast corner of Third and Pine streets. 
The year previous a two-story frame had been erected on this spot by Thomas 
Alexander. This building Mr. Lenhart purchased of Alexander, and also put up a 
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one-story addition on the east side for a hatter's shop. This addition was occupied 
for this purpose four years, when it was converted into a drug store, the first in the 
borough. 

In 1821 Maj. Charles Low became a partner with Mr. Lenhart in this business, 
and continued such for about one year, within which time he erected a two-story 
frame dwelling and had shops for his own use, on the southeast corner of Third 
street and East alley, and, in 1822, dissolving partnership with Mr. Lenhart, began 
business for himself and became the fourth hatter in Williamsport. He carried on 
the business at this stand till 1540—a period of some nineteen years, when he sold 
out the entire business to John and David Trainer. 

The first gunsmith was Henry Gable, who, previous to 1811, opened a shop on 
the north side of Third street, between William and Hepburn. The second work- 
man in this line was Henry Pickle, who in 1811 had a shop on the northeast corner 
of Fourth and Market streets. Walter Lawrence was the third gunsmith, who about 
the same time had a dwelling and shop on the south side of Fourth street, between 
Pine and William. John Heisley was also a workman at this trade. His shop was 
in his dwelling, a story anda half log cabin, which stood on the west side of Market 
street, next tothe canal. Mr. Heisley built this cabin about the year 1818. In te 
ib was torn down, and a three-story brick erected. 

The first cabinet maker was Alexander Sloan, who, in 1802, had a shop on the 
west side of Market street, between the canal and Black Horse alley. The sec- 
ond workman in this line was Edward Calvert, who, about the year 1816, opened 
a shop on the southeast corner of Market square. 

The first blacksmith in the borough was Peter Vanderbelt, of New Jersey, 
who served the pioneers with work in this line previous to the organization of the 
county. His shop stood on the south side of Third street, near Academy. His son, 
Peter, carried on the business at the same place after his father’s death. The sec- 
ond blacksmith was George Duitch, who had his shop on what is now the site of 
the Williamsport National Bank. 

About the year 1801, Peter States, of New Jersey, opened the first harness shop 
in the borough. The second saddler and harness maker was Richard McEwen, who 
had a shop on the west side of Market street, between canal and Black Horse 
alley. 

Jobn Murphy was the first man to open a watchmaker shop, in 1805. It stood 
on the north side of Third street, between Market and Mulberry. On the 5th of 
January, 1810, his apprentice boy ran away, and he announced the fact in a quaint 
poetic effusion which he published in the Lycoming Gazette of January 10, 1810. 
The name of the runaway was John Swares, and ‘‘two cents’’ was all the reward 
he offered for his return. Murphy first settled on Larry’s creek about 1788, and a 
daughter, Sarah, is claimed to have been the first white child born on that stream in 
1790. In 1798 he opened a shop in Jaysburg, but when Williamsport was selected 
for the county seat he came hither. 

Elijah Reeves, who had learned the trade with Murphy, opened a shop in 1813 
and carried on the business for ten years, when he moved away. The third watch- 
makers to open a shop were Robinson & Gaw, on the corner of Fourth and Will- 
iam streets in 1821. 
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FLOUR MILLS, DISTILLERIES, AND TANNERIES. 


The first grist mill within what are now the city limits was erected by Robert 
Martin, of Northumberland, as early as 1797 or 1798. It stood on the west side of 
Lycoming creek, a few rods south of the present mill owned by Abram Good. It 
was a frame structure. It has been stated that it was built in 1778. But that is 
doubtful. At that time the land was claimed by the Indians and the dispute was 
not settled until 1784. There is nothing on record to show that any improve- 
ments, save the most primitive cabins, were made on these lands until an undis 
puted title was acquired by the State. It is not likely, therefore, that an improve- 
ment so important as a mill was made on the Indian land. 

Soon after building this mill Martin sold it to George Grant, who, about 1812, 
sold it to Jacob Bastian, who owned it till 1821, when the entire building, with some 
330 acres of land, extending along the west bank of the creek, was sold at sheriff s 
sale to John Cowden. About 1842 John H. Cowden, son of John Cowden, built a 
brick mill. This was the second grist mill. 

The Noble Mills had their beginning in 1854, when Peter Herdic and B. H. 
Taylor erected a frame saw and flour mill. The property passed through several 
ownerships until 1871, when Seymour J. Noble, H. C. Noble, and Ezra Canfield 
purchased it. Upon the death of Mr. Miller, Mr. Noble bought the interests of his 
partners and associated his son Edward F. with him in the business. In 1886 the 
old frame building was replaced by a modern brick structure, which was remodeled 
in 1892, when its capacity was largely increased. It contains a full roller system 
and its product enjoys a high reputation. 

As early as 1796 Jacob Grafius built a distillery on the southwest corner of 
Market square. The building was log, about twenty feet square and a story and 
a half high, and stood about fifty feet from the street. It was from Mr. Grafius 
that the commissioners purchased the six gallons of whiskey mentioned in the 
account of the “raising” of the first court house. The dwelling of Jacob Grafius 
was a two-story frame. Both of these buildings were burned by the fire of 1841. 
This site was occupied by father and son for nearly ninety years. At the present 
day the ground is occupied by substantial modern buildings, and there is nothing 
to indicate that whiskey was ever manufactured there. 

Thomas Updegraff, tanner, and father of the late Abraham Updegraff, was the 
first man to establish a tannery in Williamsport. He came from York, Pennsylvania, 
with his family in 1799. Previous to emigrating, Mr. Updégraff had visited his 
uncle Dirck, who lived on the “Long Reach,” while on a visit to the Genesee 
country, which was then attracting much attention. On this trip he had a four 
horse load of leather, which he quickly disposed of. This so pleased him that he 
resolved to move here and settle. Returning to York he made preparations to move 
his family up the river. He started with two canoes and after six days’ hard work 
arrived in safety. He described their landing in a reminiscence which he afterwards 
wrote: 

We arrived at the Piue street landing about 4 o'clock in the afternoon, and Betsey, hast- 
ening up the bank with the babe on her arms, exclaimed, “Why, Tommy, where is the town?” 


Only one small frame house and the brick office of a lawyer [Andrew Tulloh] being discernible 
from that standpoint. We soon found our old friend Grafius, who welcomed us to his hospita- 
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ble home, with invitation to remain until other quarters could be procured. I had just 25 cents 
in money left, with which [ bought two salt shad! 

Soon after his arrival he obtained work for a portion of his time of Daniel Tall- 
man, who had a tanyard at what is now the intersection of Almond street and the 
road running north of the city. In the meantime he commenced building a cabin 
about twenty feet square for a dwelling and shop, of round pine logs, with clapboard 
roof, and moved in with his family six weeks after. The same fall he sunk six tan 
vats by his own labor, built a shed with posts covered with slabs from a saw mill, 
for grinding and storing bark, and built a wooden wheel with large cogs, and when 
hides were offered he proposed to tan them for the half next season, which was 
generally accepted. Thus was the Updegraff tannery founded on the west side of 
Market street and corner of Black Horse alley, while a portion of his time was given 
to dressing hides for Daniel Tallman. It is needless to say that he prospered, paid 
all his debts, and left a handsome patrimony when he died, October 30, 1857, in his 
eighty-fourth year. The mother of Thomas Updegraff, who accompanied him 
thither from York, died, March 21, 1837, in the one hundredth year of her age. 

The second tannery was established by Robert Hays at the corner of the canal 
and what was called Center alley. 

George Fulmer established a tannery in 1813 on the site of George Slate’s Sons’ 
present business house facing Government place, and operated it until his death. 
In 1837 his son, J. Hyman Fulmer, and son-in-law, George Slate, under the firm 
name of J. H. Fulmer € Company, purchased the tannery. After a few years 
this title was changed to George Slate & Company. In 1856 Mr. Slate became sole 
owner of the plant, and ran the business individually until 1868. He then took his 
eldest son, Hyman A., into partnership, and the firm name became George Slate & 
Son. In 1880 J. Walton Slate was admitted to partnership, and it then became 
George Slate & Sons. Iu 1886 Mr. Slate retired from business, and the present firm 
of George Slate’s Sons came into existence. The tannery was operated until 1889, 
when the business was abandoned as unprofitable and the building was removed. 

John K. Crawford came to Williamsport in 1860 from Warrensville, where he 
had been engaged in the manufacture of leather for many years. In 1878 he built 
his present tannery, near the intersection of the Philadelphia and Reading and Phila- 
delphia and Erie railroads, where he has since carried on the business. 

The tannery of J. K. Mosser & Company, located at Newberry (Seventh ward ) 
is one of the largest industries of the kind in northern Pennsylvania. It was 
founded in 1876. The buildings and sheds are ample for a large business, covering 
an area of over fourteen acres of ground. There are 365 vats used in the tanning 
of leather in all the vat houses, and the capacity exceeds 1,000 hides per 
week. Three steam engines are used to operate the machinery, one being eighty 
and the others thirty horsepower each. From 12,000 to 15,000 carloads of bark are 
consumed annually. ‘There are seventy-five employes. The members of the firm 
are J. K. Mosser, Thomas Keck, and Henry S. Mosser, the latter being the resident. 
partner in charge of the business. The other members reside elsewhere. 


FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPS. 


The first iron foundry in Williamsport was established by John B. Hall in 1832. 
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He brought his boilers, engine, and cupola on wagons from Geneva and started 
business in September of that year. This was the first engine in the West Branch 
valley, and the first foundry in Lycoming county, Tioga, Centre, and Bradford. 
Mr. Hall brought the patterns to town for the first coal stoves, which he made and 
sold in town, and for fifty miles around, for some years. His leading idea was to 
manufacture machinery for saw mills, because he believed the vast pine and hem- 
lock forests of this country must be largely cut by machinery. The subsequent 
development of the lumber business showed that he was not mistaken. 

His foundry was a great novelty at first, and when he commenced running his 
engine and melting iron, it was constantly crowded with people. On one of his 
“casting”? days an old citizen, who had formerly been a member of Congress, 
remarked: “ That man Hall is a clever fellow, but I’m sorry to see him locate here, 
as he can not do business enough to keep him!” 

After many vicissitudes Mr. Hall succeeded in founding his business, and it 
became large and remunerative. As the canal was only partly built when he started, 
he experienced some trouble in getting iron, which had to be brought from Centre 
county. At first it was hauled on wagons. Dr. James Hepburn and Tunison 
Coryell were his partners. In thersecond year (1833) they got a contract from the 
State to furnish castings for the Columbia railroad. Dr. Hepburn, becoming dis- 
couraged, sold his interest to John Cowden. He died soon afterwards and left his 
share in the foundry to his son, John H. Cowden. The firm worked along steadily 
and gained ground. Besides the railroad castings, they made all the canal lock 
wickets to be used between Muncy dam and Lock Haven. In 1836 they made the 
ornamental iron fence which was put around the court house yard. It stood for 
more than forty years. In 1538 they made the castings for the first iron gang gate 
of saws used in this State, for the “ Big Water Mill,’’ which was superintended by 
J. H. Perkins. They also made the castings for the furnace at Astonville, and the 
furnace and rolling mills of McKinney, and Manly & Heylmun, on Lycoming creek; 
also for the blast furnace started in Williamsport by Bingham & Company, in 
1846-47. 

The Hall foundry finally became one of the fixed institutions of Williamsport 
and did a large business. The founder, who still lives, has reached the mellow age 
of eighty-eight, and although long since retired, still takes a lively interest in the 
iron business, and contemplates with pride the part he bore in being the pioneer 
founder of what has become one of the leading industries of his adopted city. 

Philip A. Moltz was one of the pioneer machinists of the city. He came here 
in 1854, and two years later he purchased the plant of Mayby & Bowman, corner of 
Basin and Church streets, where he carried on business until 1868. He then sold 
the shops, but again became proprietor in 1871, and in 1877 he finally disposed of 
the plant to Rowley & Hermance. 

One of the oldest as well as most extensive of the machinists and iron founders 
is the firm of Rowley & Hermance, composed of E. A. Rowley and A. D. Hermance; 
the company was established in January, 1875, and commenced business on West 
Third street. In 1877 they purchased the plant of Philip Moltz, one of the pioneer 
machine shops of Williamsport. The works have been enlarged from time to time 
as business demanded. The extensive works of the firm are located at the corner of 
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Church and Basin streets. Their specialty is the manufacture of wood-working 
machinery for furniture factories, sash, doors, and blinds, and all wood-working 
establishments of whatever kind. They also manufacture all kinds of machinists’ 
tools. The products of this large manufactory find a market in all parts of the 
world. The employes range in number from 160 to 180 according to the demands 
of business. 

The Williamsport Machine Company was organized as a limited concern, March 
30, 1882, with a capital stock of $6,000. In 1878 Thomas and John H. Millspaugh, 
who had done business since 1875 at the corner of Hepburn street and the canal, 
purchased from Oliver Watson a small building located on the site of their present 
works. Here they did general repairing and manufactured engines and saw mills 
until March 80, 1882, when Fred H. Sweet was admitted as a partner. The firm 
manufactures all kinds of improved wood-working machinery. The building has 
been enlarged until they now occupy a floor space of 42,000 square feet. The cap- 
ital stock is $225,000. The company is officered as follows: John H. Millspaugh, 
chairman; F. H. Sweet, general manager; Thomas Millspaugh, secretary and 
treasurer. The office and works are located on West Third and West streets. From 
ninety to one hundred men are employed. 

The manufacture of saws is an important factor in the industrial line in Williams- 
port. In 1860 E. Andrews founded a saw manufactory which long since attained 
extensive proportions; and in 1882 the firm of E. Andrews & Sons was organized by 
the admission of W. F. and F. M. Andrews, sons of the founder, to partnership. 
The manufactory comprises a three-story brick building 50x75 feet in dimensions, 
splendidly equipped with all the necessary tools and machinery. The firm manu- 
factures all grades of circular, shingle, gang-edger, and crosscut saws. The senior, 
proprietor and inventor was born in England and came to Williamsport in 1858. 

The E. Keeler Company, manufacturers of boilers, etc., conduct one of the old 
industries of the city. The business was established in 1864 by J. Heathcote & 
Company, who conducted it until 1877, when it was incorporated with a paid-up 
capital of $50,000, the exeentive officers being George W. Sands, president; Isaac 
Barton, treasurer, and A. G. Anthony, secretary. The E. Keeler Company manu- 
factures all kinds of steam boilers, tanks, steam heating, engine supplies, plate work, 
etc. Thirty-five hands are employed. 

The Valley Iron Works were established by W. P. Riley in 1865. His specialty 
is the manufacture of automatic steam engines, which have not only been sent 
largely to California and other paris of the United States, but to the Dardanelles 
and Japan. An average of fifty men are employed. 

John Arthur, blacksmith and machinist, and iron and brass founder, foot of Park 
street, started business in 1868. He gives employment to twelve men. Saw mill 
and tannery machinery is included in his line of manufactures. 

Jacob J. Moltz commenced business in 1878 on Church street, in partnership 
with his brother Jerome, which partnership was dissolved in June, 1885. He manu- 
factures gang-edgers and all kinds of mill machinery, circular saw mills, and does 
géueral repair work. There is a fonndry connected with the shop. An average of 
twelve men are employed. 

George G. Wyland, machinist, Grace street, started business in March, 1882. 
He employs four men. Repairing machinery is a specialty. 
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Younkin, Evans & Stambach, Vine street, founders and machinists, started in 
business in March, 1886. They employ eight men, and manufacture engines, wood- 
working machines, and machinery of all kinds. 

Jerome Moltz, machinist, foundryman, and general repairer of all kinds of 
machinery, established his present business in March, 1886. .His plant is located on 
East Third street almost on the site of the old blast furnace of Bingham & 
Company. From twelve to fifteen men are employed. 

The Lehman Machine Company—A. T. Lehman and S. H. Smith, proprietors— 
was established in 1889. They manufacture all kinds of wood-working machinery, 
and give employment to about forty men. Their shops are on Vine street. 

Frank Stutzman, machinist, started business in 1890. His shop is located on 


Campbell street. General repairing of machinery is a specialty. Five men are 
employed. 


THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


Williamsport owes its development, growth, and prosperity to the lumber manu- 
facturing industry, which long since attained vast proportions. The first saw mill 
of which we have any account was built on Lycoming creek, about four miles from 
its mouth, by Roland Hall in 1792. This was on what is known as the Carothers 
property. The mill was a primitive affair, but it furnished the lumber for many of 
the first houses in Williamsport. Samuel Torbert came next with a mill on Bottle 
run in 1798; and the same year Thomas Caldwell built one in connection with his 
grist mil} on the creek, the site of which is now owned by John Good. It was 
afterwards rebuilt by John C. Oliver and Samnel H. Lloyd. Sheriff Bennett 
purchased the homestead property of Thomas Mahaffey and erected a saw mill and 
still house. The mill, however, never amounted to much. Scarcely a trace of 
these original mills remains to-day, which at the time of their erection were regarded 
as great improvements. Pine timber of the finest kind ahounded in those days, but 
the only demand for lumber was by those who were building houses and barns in 
the infant settlement. 

The first saw mill within the present limits of Williamsport was what was known 
as the “Big Water Mill,” built by Cochran, Biers & Company in 1838, forty years 
after Hall had erected his little mill on Lycomiug creek. The firm was composed 
of Philadelphia gentlemen, and their mill stood on a framework of timber and 
cribbing, which extended from the mainland into the river opposite the lower end of 
the island, at the foot of Locust street. The mill contained four “up and down 
saws,” or English gates, and the power was furnished by four reaction water wheels 
of Johnson’s patent. 

Cochran, Biers & Company ran their mill for three years, when they failed and 
the property was sold by the sheriff to Updegraff & Armstrong. Maj. James H. 
Perkins purchased the property of Updegraff & Armstrong early in 1846 and made 
preparations to run the mill. He also bought Hepburn island, then existing in the 
river opposite the’ mill, of Hugh Kinly, of Philadelphia. This island originally 
contained fourteen acres. It extended from the foot of Locust street to nearly 
opposite the mill of Payne, Cochran & Company, and formed a pond for the mill. 
It was originally heavily timbered, but the trees were cut to permit drift, which 
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usually collected in a great mass during high water, to pass down the river. When 
the stumps and roots decayed there was nothing left to resist the action of the water 
on the soil, which soon carried it away, notwithstanding large quantities of stone 
were transported there from the mountain in the hope of staying the work of 
destruction. But it did not prove a success, and now all that remains of this once 
large island is the small remnant in the river at the foot of Locust street. 

In 1848 Major Perkins sold a half-interest in his purchase to John ©. Cameron, 
of New York, and in 1850, or 1851, they put a ‘‘flat gang” in the mill, which was 
the first introduced in Williamsport. Charles Whitehead, of Du Boistown, came 
here in 1848 in the employ of Cameron, and he was the first man to run this gang 
successfully. 

Some time in 1851 Perkins & Cameron sold an interest in the mill to Andrus, 
Langdon & Ransom, and the new firm enlarged the mill and put in several gangs 
and slabbers, and two more waterwheels. The mill now extended from the main- 
land to the island and was a large and solid structure. 

Andrus, Langdon & Ransom soon sold their interest to Hodgman, Harris & Com- 
pany, andthe firm was reorganized. Nehemiah Shaw, now one of the pioneer 
lumbermen of Williamsport, took charge of the mill and ran it fortwo years. In 1852 
he went to Fort Edward, New York, and there had built under his instructions a flat 
or rolling gang. It was brought by rail to Elmira and from there transported to 
Williamsport on sleds. It was the first improved iron gang introduced here. 

Major Perkins finally sold his interest to Peter Herdic & Company, and the mill, 
after passing through various hands, was finally destroyed by fire in the fall of 1863. 

To Peter Tinsman belongs the credit of starting the first steam saw mill. On the 
lst of January, 1852, he and George W. Quinn purchased a lot from Thomas Upde- 
graff for $1,000. It was situated below what is now the Shaw mill, on the river 
bank, and there the mill was built. Tinsman ran it from 1852 to 1855. He then 
sold his interest to his brother, Garret Tinsman, who, in partnership with George 
W. Quinn, ran it several years. This pioneer steam mill was operated by different 
parties for several years longer, and was finally destroyed by fire. 

Woolverton & Tinsman erected a steam saw mill in 1852 a short distance below 
the Peter 'Tinsman mill, and began operations soon afterward. For the past forty 
years the business has been continued at the same point under the original firm 
name, although the founders are both dead. Woolverton & Tinsman and Tinsman 
& Ryan operate this mill, which manufactures 14,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 

f About the same time that the Tinsman mills were built, John and Charles Dodge 
erected a small steam mill near the site of the Coleman mill. In 1854 they replaced 
it with a larger one. In 1863 the plant was purchased by Fleteher Coleman, who 
has since operated at this point one of the most extensive mills in Williamsport. 

Peter Herdic and B. H. Taylor built a saw and flour mill in 1854 on the site of 
the Noble Mills. Seymour J. Noble, H. C. Miller, and Ezra Canfield bought the 
property in 1871, and on the death of Mr. Miller Mr. Noble purchased the interest 
of his surviving partner. The old saw mill was swept away by the flood of June, 
1889. 

White, Lentz & White had its beginning in October, 1859, when Peter Herdic, 
George W. Lentz, John White, and Henry White formed the copartnership of 
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Herdic, Lentz & Whites, and built extensive saw mills near the river above Centre 
street. In 1867 Herdic withdrew from the firm, which then became White, Lentz 
& White. The average annual production of this mill has ranged from 15,000,000 
to 20,000,000 feet. 

After the boom was erected, and it was found to answer the purpose for which 
it was designed, a fresh impetus was given to the lumber business. The building 
of saw mills commenced, and as the civil war caused a great demand for lumber and 
prices rapidly advanced, the business of manufacturing soon assumed large propor- 
tions. Many of the mills were large and filled with expensive machinery. Every 
modern improvement was introduced by the manufacturers until the mills of Will- 
iamsport came to be recognized as taking rank among the largest, finest, and best 
equipped in the United States. The lumber yards were often devastated by fire and 
mills-destroyed, but the latter were generally quickly replaced and fresh lumber 
manufactured. The lumber industry gives employment to fully 2,000 men in the 
city eight months in the year. Over $9,000,000 are invested in the mills, and their 
product is estimated at nearly $7,000,000 annually. 

The majority of these mills are first-class in every respect, and one of them 
ranks with the largest in the world, having a cutting capacity of 30,000,000 feet 
annually. The number of mills in and around Williamsport number twenty-five. 

The planing mills are another important branch of the lumber industry and 
employ over 500 men and boys. It is estimated that the capital employed in these 
industries will reach $250,000 and the value of the product will exceed $400,000. 
Several of these planing mills are large establishments, filled with improved and 
costly machinery, and employ from fifty to eighty men. The larger mills are pre- 
pared to manufacture portable houses and ship them to any part of the globe ready 
to be set. Doors and other articles required in the construction of houses have been 
shipped to Kurope and sold there. School and office furniture, ornamental chairs, 
stands, and racks of all kinds are turned out. Within the last few years machinery 
adapted for wood work has been so improved that there seems to be no limit to the 
range of operations performed by this class of machinery. 

In connection with the dressing of lumber are many small industries, such as the 
manufacture of toys of various kinds and swings for the nursery. The manufacture 
of packing boxes from cheap lumber for use in the great mercantile houses of the 
large cities has been extensively carried on for years. Material for these boxes is 
cut to certain sizes, shipped in the piece and then quickly put together in the form 
of a box. 

The principal saw and planing mill firms are herewith given, together with their 
annual capacity: 

Dodge Mills, operated by the Pennsylvania Joint Lumber and Land Company, 
manufacturers of all kinds of lumber; the mill has a capacity of 30,000,000 feet 
annually. Officers: Henry James, president, Baltimore; Charles L. James, superin- 
tendent.... Williamsport Land and Lumber Company; production, 18,000,000; 
Officers: Elias Deemer, president; J. H. Price, Jr., secretary and treasurer.... 
Strong, Deemer & Company; (two mills), production, 28,000,000 per annum... . Star 
Mills, Williams & Foresman; production, 10,000,000; also B. C. Bowman & 
Company; production, 10,000,000....Payne, Cochran & Company; production, 
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19,000,000....F. Coleman; capacity, 12,000,000. ...W. Righter's Sons & Company; 
capacity, 18,000,000; this business was first established at Columbia in 1834; the 
yard and mill are at Williamsport; members of the firm: Dr. W. Righter, Michael 
Myers, J. C. Righter, and P. C. Righter; F. W. Benedict, special partner.... 
George B. Breon; production, 9,000,000... .Hlias Deemer & Company; production, 
4,000,000....N. Shaw & Company; capacity, 15,000,000. . . . Brown, Clarke & Howe: 
capacity, 20,000,000. 

Previous to 1854 there were no planing mills in Williamsport. The impetus 
given to building about this time demanded a more rapid method of surfacing and 
dressing lumber for building purposes, and in 1854 William A. McCann and Hiram 
Crafts made an effort to establish a mill, but, owing to lack of sufficient means, 
failed. In 1855 George S. Banger came from Philadelphia and took an interest 
with them and the firm of Banger & Company was formed. They introduced a 
Woodworth planer and a surfacing machine. At first their business was confined to 
the manufacture of flooring and siding, and the surfacing of lumber; but they were 
soon after induced to include also the manufacture of sash, doors, blinds, and 
mouldings. Mr. Banger subsequently purchased the interest of his partners and 
carried on the business alone for several years. The mill afterwards was operated 
by Brown, Allen & Company. Many mills have come and gone since that time, but 
the original is still in existence. 

The following planing mill firms are now operating in the city: Howard 
& Perley; capacity, 20,000 feet per day....Purdy & Green; capacity, 10,000,- 
000 per annum; successors to Reading, Fisher & Reading. ....MeCollum & 
Cline, City Planing Mill; capacity, 1,000,000 feet per annum....John Coleman, 
Ninth ward; capacity, 10,000,000 feet per annum.....National Planing Mill 
Company, Limited, Ninth ward; officers: S. M. Titus, John G. Hostetter, 
Franklin E. Eck, and W. D. Springman; capacity, 35,000 feet per day. .... 
Susquehanna Saw and Planing Mill, foot of Susquehanna street; members of 
firm: Edgar Munson, Robert H. Munson; manager, C. La Rue Munson; annual 
production: saw mill, 12,000,000, planing mill, 6,000,000 feet....E. A. T. Rathmell; 
capacity, 2,000,000 feet per annum.... The Mill Work and Mantel Company, Ninth 
ward; officers: Jesse Snyder, president, Charles H. Huffman, seeretary....The 
Wychoft Pipe Company, manufacturers of all kinds of wooden water pipe and tub- 
ing for underground wires....The Williamsport Planing Mill Company, Limited; 
officers: Thomas Deutschle, chairman; Andrew Birkle, secretary; Henry J. Weas- 
ner, treasurer; Charles R. Krimm, general superintendent; planing mill work of all 
kinds done; seventy-five men employed. 


SUSQUEHANNA BOOM COMPANY. 


After the coming of Major Perkins to the West Branch Valley it soon became 
apparent to him and a few others that Williamsport could be made a great lumber 
mart. Its location on the river and contiguity to the vast forests of pine and hem- 
lock that lined the eastern slopes of the Allegheny mountains warranted this conelu- 
sion. The river could be made the contributing artery to supply the mills with logs, 
if some means could be devised to hold them safely until manufactured. It was 
this idea that gave birth to the boom project. Major Perkins came here in Decem- 
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ber, 1845, and now at the mature and mellow age of eighty-nine he can look back 
upon the pioneer days of lumbering and contemplate with pride the part he bore in 
the early enterprise, and the improvements he wasinstrumental in having introduced. 

John Leighton, of Maine, accompanied Major Perkins to Williamsport from 
Philadelphia. The object of their visit was to engage in the lumber business, and, 
should circumstances favor it, establish a boom in the river. Soon after their ar- 
rival they directed their attention to the question of location, and settled upon what 
is familiarly known as the “Long Reach.” At this point nearly all the essential 
requisites for such an improvement were found to exist. The high range of mount- 
ains on the south side of the river affords an insurmountable barrier to the over- 
flowing of the logs, when once they are brought within the enclosure of the boom. 
The bend in the river at this point and for miles above naturally draws the logs to 
this south side of the stream; and the fact of the river being almost level for miles 
beyond prevents the possibility of swift currents during low-water stages. 

Without some arrangement of this kind to secure the logs until they could be 
manufactured, it would be useless to build mills. What few were floated down the 
river had to be watched all the time, and even then many escaped. In those early 
days the method of securing logs was by means of small boats, from which the men 
fastened them together in the form of rafts. To prevent these floating logs from 
escaping in the night time, these pioneer lumbermen had recourse to a simple expe- 
dient. Large fires were built along the bank of the river, and other fires on the flat 
boats anchored in the middle of the stream, and men were statioued at several points 
to catch logs as they came down. The work was hard and dangerous. This was the 
method employed until the advent of Major Perkins. In March, 1849, he completed 
two temporary booms with sunken cribs, one at Goose island and another nearly oppo- 
site the point where the lower end of the present boom is located. After this the logs 
were left to float freely until they reached one of these booms, when they were 
caught and towed into one of these temporary booms. The flood of 1849 subjected 
these structures to a very severe test, but they stood it well enough to convince all 
skeptical lumbermen that a boom could be built. 

The Susquehanna Boom Company was incorporated by act of March 26, 1846. 
The original stock consisted of 100 shares of $100 each, and was 
subscribed for and issued to the following stockholders, to wit: John 
Leighton, 1 share; John Du Bois, 25 shares; Matthias Du Bois, 25 shares; James H. 
Perkins, 24 shares; Isaac Smith, 20 shares; Elias S. Lowe, 5 shares. There was 
no organization under the act of incorporation until the 5th of November, 1849, at 
which time a meeting of the stockholders was called for that purpose. John 
Leighton was called to the chair, and Elias S. Lowe was appointed secretary. ” 

On the day after the organization of the boom company, arrangements were made 
to accept proposals for building twelve piers, five to be completed in the spring and 
the others in the fall. More piers, under a contract of December 8th, were put in, - 
and the structure was complete enough to hold all the logs that came down the 
following spring. 

The Loyalsock Boom Company was organized a few months after the Susque- 
hanna Boom Company, for the accommodation of mills below the dam. Trouble 


soon arose between these companies, the most important cause of which was the 
21 
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charge imposed by the upper boom company upon the logs of the lower, which 
passed into their boom. Trouble, too, arose abont the rope. No piers were put up 
by this company until 1855-56. Difficulties continued until the winter of 1857-58, 
when the two companies petitioned the legislature to allow them to consolidate, 
which was done. The officers of both companies resigned and a new set were 
elected. The officers of the old companies met and arranged for an appraisement of 
the property of the lower boom company. An amicable agreement was made and 
the stock was apportioned. 

The original dams in the river, already described, having become worthless, 
authority was obtaiued from the legislature by act of December 11, 1866, to con- 
struct a new and larger one. It was built in 1867 aud is still in good condition. 

The Jersey Shore boom was built during 1868-69,but scarcely a trace of its 
piers now exists. The pocket boom—or what was originally the Loyalsock boom 
below the dam—was reconstructed in 1871. It has almost entirely passed away. 
The Muncy boom, built in 1872, has also disappeared. 

The first mishap, after the consolidation, was the spring flood of 1860. The boom 
was broken and at least 50,000,000 feet of lumber were carried down the river. 
During the summer fifty-four new cribs were erected and the boom greatly strength- 
ened. In the month of September, 1561, another flood, almost as damaging as the 
one of the previous year, occurred. When it was at its height the Lock Haven boom 
broke, and a mass of logs were precipitated against the Williamsport boom with irre- 
sistible force. The loss was heavy, but the damage was repaired in time to secure 
the logs of the next season. The experience gained by the company during these 
floods showed them where the boom could be strengthened and they straightway 
had it done. 

During the season of 1866 the company erected their boom at Liuden, by con- 
necting the two islands at that place. Other repairs and extensions were made from 
time to time, one of the most important of which was the rebuilding of the Linden 
boom in 1873, by putting in forty-one new cribs. 

The boom is nearly six miles in length and will hold 300,000,000 feet. The 
average annual expense of keeping it in repair is $40,000. Since its erection the 
cost of rebuilding and repairs has exceeded $1,500,000. At present the company 
receives $1 per 1,000 feet on all logs rafted out and turned over to the 
owners. Logs are designated by certain marks adopted by the owners and stamped 
in the end by a marking iron. This mark is put on the log when cut in the woods, 
and a fac-simile is registered in the offices of the company and the prothonotary. 
These marks make it easy to select the logs belonging to each manufacturer when 
the work of “rafting out’’ and assorting is in progress. When the great flood of 
June 1, 1889, occurred, the boom contained nearly 300,000,000 feet. It was broken 
and every log carried away, thousands passing to Chesapeake bay and out into the 
- ocean. Logs were strewn along the shores of the river and on the islands to the 
mouth. More than one-half were recovered, and at points where the quantities 
were great mills were erected to manufacture them. The flood entailed a heavy loss 
ou the boom company and the manufacturers, but the boom was speedily repaired 
and the manufacturers saved what they could by gathering up their stray logs. Dur- 
ing the season of eight months the number of men and boys employed on the boom 
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averaged 150, and their pay equals $1.50 per day, making the outlay for wages 
nearly $50,000. 

The following table shows the number of logs annually passing through the 
boom since 1862, and the feet they represent in board measure: 


YEAR. No. of Logs. er 
MA aaa SOS 196,953 37,553,621 
405,175 76,475,826 
511,549 96,595,681 
379,392 72,421,468 
615,373 118,831,494 
833,388 163,196,511 
853,663 165,338,389 
1,080,511 223,060,305 
1,099,777 225,180,973 
842,129 166,661,181 
1,484,103 297,185,652 
1,582,460 318,342,712 
989,586 180,734,382 
1,096,597 210,746,956 
715,087 134,396,293 
598,827 106,944,257 
617,552 112,069,602 
1,040,278 190,549,111 
788,104 133,078,017 
1,629,904 289,826,780 
1,368,507 220,136,306 
1,874,655 308,769,838 
1,449,768 240,332,208 
1,350,951 225,347,555 
926,988 154,141,258 
1,400,613 218,079,813 
1,856,112 285,611,289 
127,939 104,100,705 
1,478,754 212,168,829 
1,816,562 262,071,394 
31,606,557 5,545,298,406 


The total quantity of lumber—over 5,500,000,000 feet—represents the volume 
of the lumber business of Williamsport for this period. All this lumber was manu- 
factured on the mills in the city. 

The following is a list of presidents of the Susquehanna Boom Company since 
its organization, with the respective dates of election: John Du Bois, Jr., November, 
1849; Mahlon Fisher, May, 1857; E. S. Lowe, November, 1859; Mahlon Fisher, 
November, 1860; Peter Herdic, May, 1875; John G. Reading, March, 1878; 
Benjamin C. Bowman, February, 1883, present incumbent. 

George S. Banger, the present efficient secretary of the company, has filled that 
position since May, 1862. l 

The officers for 1892 are as follows: President, B. C. Bowman; secretary, 
George S. Banger; treasurer, E. R. Payne; manager, J. Henry Cochran; solicitor, 
H. C. McCormick; managers: B..C. Bowman, R. J. C. Walker, J. Henry Cochran, 
Jacob Tome, E. R. Payne. 
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RIVER DAMS. 


The first dam in the river at Williamsport was built on Culbertson's ripples. It 
was constructed of brush and stones and was probably built at the same date as the 
“Big Water Mill” (1838), as it furnished the head of water to run it. An old ford 
extended across the ripple, and it was here that the Indians often crossed after de- 
scending the mountain from White Deer valley by the trail afterwards called 
“ Culbertson’s path.’ The dam extended diagonally across the river, starting on 
the south side a short distance below where the saw mill erected by Solomon Moyer 
now stands, and ending at the head of Hepburn island, nearly opposite the saw- 
mill of Payne, Cochran & Company. 

In 1854 Peter Herdic built another dam almost on the same site. It consisted 
of three rows of oak piles driven quite close together; the center row was of consid- 
erable height, whilst the other two were lower. They were all capped with timber, 
draw-bolted together, and then sheeted with plank. The piles had fitted to their 
lower ends an iron socket with a steel point, so as to enable them to penetrate the 
shell rock in the bed of the river. A section was also built on the south side of the 
river, and at a low stage of water it can be plainly seen to-day. 


LUMBER RIOTS. 


The summer of 1872 witnessed the famous ‘‘ Sawdust War,’ a strike among the 
workmen of the lumber mills, which subsequently culminated in a riot. The total 
amount of shipments during the preceding year was 269,963,392 feet, valued at 
$5,397,267. Nearly 3,000 men were employed to get this intomarket. Up to June, 
1872, there was no difficulty between employers and employed, the latter being in 
general perfectly satisfied with the wages which they received. However, in this 

"year, several demagogues managed to create a feeling against the long number of 
hours—twelve and sometimes more. A strike was inaugurated upou the 29th of 
June, which continued until the 20th of July. The employers having in the mean- 
time made some concessions, the leaders became fearful lest the workmen would, on 
the following Monday, resume their places. They therefore held a meeting on this 
date, and by incendiary speeches soon established a lawless condition of affairs. 
The military was called out and gave protection to all who needed it, and work was 
accordingly resumed. There has been no trouble since. Twenty-one were convicted 
at the next term of court, and light sentences were pronounced upon all except four, 
who, as leaders, were more severely dealt with. They had barely reached the 
prison when a messenger from Governor Geary appeared and handed the Sheriff a 
full pardon for each man convicted and they were released. The pardons were 
obtained through the intercession of Peter Herdic, who had great influence with 
the Governor. 


LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE. 


When the lumber interest assumed large proportions, the manufacturers per- 
ceived the necessity of having some kind of an organization for mutual protection, 
and after several conferences it was decided to establish an exchange. Application 
for an act of incorporation was made. It passed and was approved, March 23, 
1872. The following month the West Branch Lumbermen’s Exchange was organ- 
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ized by thirty-six manufacturers, and it has continued to the present time. Its 
objects, as expressed by the preamble to the constitution, “are to advance the com- 
mercial character and promote the general lumber interests of the valley of the West 
Branch; to inculcate just and equitable principles in trade, establish and maintain 
uniformity in the commercial usages of the valley, acquire, preserve, and disseminate 
valuable business information, and to avoid and adjust, as far as practicable, the 
controversies and misunderstanding which are apt to arise between” individuals en- 
gaged in trade when they have no acknowledged rules to guide them.’’? The off- 
cers are a president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. The board of directors 
have authority to appoint inspectors and measurers, establish grades of lumber, 
lath, ete. An official report of stock on hand is made by the secretary after the 
close of each year, from information furnished him by each manufacturer. 

The officers of the Exchange for 1892 are as follows: President, F. Coleman; 
vice-president, Samuel N. Williams; treasurer, E. R. Payne; secretary, W. R. Prior; 
directors: B. C. Bowman, F. Coleman, A. C. Hopkins, Elias Deemer, Ezra Can- 
field, William Emery, Henry James, Edgar Munson, E. R. Payne, Jobn R. T. 
Ryan, S. N. Williams, Henry W. White, William Howard. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS. 


Next to the lumber business the manufacture of furniture is one of the largest 
industries. As early as 1859 John A. Otto commenced the manufacture of lumber 
here, to which he afterwards added a planing mill and sash, door, blind, frame, and 
moulding factory. In 1872 the firm of Johu A. Otto & Sons was organized, and in 
1881 the buildings were struck by lightning and destroyed. The next year the 
head of the firm retired, leaving the management to the four sons—Dr. Luther M., 
H. Howard, John M., and Frank R. Otto. This same year the firm of John A. 
Otto's Sons was organized and they established the furniture industry, which they 
have since conducted with success. Their manufacturing plant embraces a large 
factory and planing mill, two and four stories high, filled with a full equipment of 
machinery and labor saving devices, with machine and smith shop, lumber sheds, 
and other buildings attached. The firm are extensive manufacturers of antique 
oak, mahogany, and cherry chamber suites, sideboards, wardrobes, etc. Their 
goods, which are sold at wholesale, find a market in the United States, Canada, 
Europe, and South America. 

The Williamsport Furniture Company was originally a partnership concern and 
reorganized, March 1, 1882, into a limited liability company. On the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1890, the large interests were incorporated with a paid-up capital of $180,000, 
with the following directors: William Gibson, James J. Gibson, William P. Hard- 
ing, F. West Page, of New York, and R. W. P. Goff, of Philadelphia. The treas- 
urer, F. W. Page, is a recognized authority in the manufacture of furniture. He 
was the proprietor of a furniture store from 1865 to 1868, and in the latter year 
became the manager of the original company. In 1882 he was elected treasurer. 
The company’s factories are situated at the foot of Centre street, and with the lam- 
ber yard cover an area of nearly six acres. Over 4,500,000 feet of lumber are used 
annually and 350 hands are employed. The finest grades of furniture are manu- 
factured and the market is the United States. 
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The firm of A. H. Heilman & Company takes rank among the oldest and most 
extensive furniture manufacturers in the city. As early as 1870 they embarked in the 
business, which has grown to large proportions. A glance at their great store and ware- 
rooms on West Third street will convince any one of the magnitude of their business. 
They always carry a stock exceeding $60,000 in value, and their annual sales amount 
to $300,000. A. H. Heilman, the head of the firm, is a native of Muncy, while 
John K. Heilman is from the same place. The firm carries on a large manufactory 
in the borough of Montoursville, where they give employment to fully ninety hands. 
The total number of their employes, including finishers and others at their ware- 
rooms in the city, will reach about 120. 

The National Furniture Company, Limited, was founded in 1882 with a capital 
of $24,500. The industry has steadily grown and prospered. The officers are as 
follows: President, John G. Reading; general manager and treasurer, Louis 
Welker: secretary, Fred Heim; directors: J. A. Stearns, David J. Bluemle, Herman 
E. Lentz, John G. Reading, and Louis Welker. The company manufactures all 
grades of standard furniture and ships to all parts of the United States, and as far 
away as Australia. 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES. 


The City Brewery was established by a Mr. Huffman in 1854. In June, 1865, 
it was purchased by Henry Jacob Flock, who operated it until his death in 1884. 
During this period he replaced most of the original buildings with new and modern 
structures. Since his death the business has been conducted by his widow and sons, 
and many improvements in the machinery and plant have been made in the past 
eight years. 

The boot and shoe factory of J. E. Dayton & Company was established in July, 
1873. The plant was first located on Third street, whence it was removed to its 
present location on West Fourth in May, 1882. In 1892 the name was changed to 
the J. E. Dayton Company. The number of operatives employed is 110. 

The National Paint Works were started in 1878 by W. G. Elliot on Church 
street. Power was obtained from Jacob Moltz’s machine shop, which stood near by. 
In 1879 Mr. Elliot purchased the old carriage works, located on East street, and 
removed to the same. Here the business has grown to large proportions and the 
products are eagerly sought by railroad, bridge, and carbuilding corporations. In 
1881 W. H. Loomis, who was formerly employed by Mr. Elliot as a traveling sales- 
man, became a full partner. Mr. Loomis resides in Brooklyn, New York, and with 
two employes attends to the sales of their well known paints, while Mr. Elliot 
looks after the manufacture. 

The Williamsport Wagon Company had its beginning October 15, 1880, and was 
known as the firm of Ring, Cable & Company. The company was composed of the 
following persons: Daniel F. Ring, William Q. Cable, William Gibson, J. J. 
Gibson, and D. S. Andrus. These persons are still members of the firm, except Mr. 
Andrus, who was succeeded after his death by his wife. In 1882 the firm was 
changed to the Williamsport Wagon Company. The works are located on the 
corner of Court and West Church streets, where all kinds of light wagons, buggies, 
and vehicles are manufactured. Employment is given to about thirty men. 
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J. F. Gohl’s Carriage Works were established in 1886 on the corner of West 
Third and Centre streets. He manufactures carriages and wagons, and does all 
kinds of repairing. Mr. Gohl employs from one to six men. 

Christian Gohl’s Carriage Works were established in 1887 on West Third street, 
near Hepburn street. He does an extensive business in the manufacture of light 
carriages and delivery wagons, and also does general repairing. He gives employ- 
ment to eight men. 

The Lycoming Rubber Company is one of the great industries of the city. The 
plant was founded in 1882, and in 1883 the first shoes were made. July 31, 1898: 
it was chartered with an authorized capital of $500,000, nearly all of which is paid 
up. The officers for 1892 are as follows: President, B. C. Bowman; secretary, 
treasurer, and general manager, S. N. Williams; directors: B. C. Bowman, William 
Howard, J. Artley Beeber, C. La Rue Munson, S. N. Williams. In addition to the 
manufacture of standard boots and shoes, the company makes a specialty of sporting 
shoes for lawn tennis, yachting, and gymnasium use, and for general summer wear. 
The daily output is 4,500 pairs. The total value of their manufactured goods annu“ 
ally is $1,500,000 gross. There are 400 persons employed, 175 of whom are females 
and 225 males. The company finds a market for their goods throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

One of the latest and growing industries of Williamsport is the manufacture of 
suspenders. The Wire Buckle Suspender Company is now the largest in the world. 
It was first established at Jersey Shore in 1885, under the title of the Economy 
Suspender Company. In 1886 the manufactory was removed to Williamsport and 
a new company, consisting of William Silverman, Solomon Silverman, C. R. Harris, 
and Joseph E. Austrian was organized, with ample capital and enlarged facilities- 
Charles R. Harris is the patentee of the wire buckle, as well as of a number of other 
inventions. The daily capacity of the manufactory is 40,000 pairs of suspenders. 
An average of 150 girls and boys are employed and thirty men are kept traveling. 

The Self-Locking Buckle Suspender Company was chartered in October, 1890, and 
commenced operations in November following. The company manufactures sus- 
penders, braces, garters, and belts. Ninety operatives are employed and there are iwelve 
traveling men. The officers for 1892 are as follows: President, E. A. Rowley; treas- 
urer, W. H. Taylor; secretary, Joseph Kunkel; general sales agent, W. J. Stewart. 

Samuel Baum and Victor B. Ulman established a suspender manufactory in 1889 
on West Third street. Their patent, also a wire buckle, was obtained in July of the 
following year. They have a branch office in New York. About eighty-five hands 
are employed. 

The Williamsport Wire Rope Company was incorporated in 1886 with a capital 
of $100,000. The company is officered as follows: J. Henry Cochran, president; 
C. La Rue Munson, secretary; C. W. Van Dusen, treasurer and general manager. 
As manufacturers of iron and steel and galvanized wire rope, this new industry has 
built up a national reputation. The works comprise several spacious and convenient 
frame and iron buildings directly connected with the railroad tracks. The company 
maunfactures wire ropes from one-eighth of an inch to two and one-half inches in 
diameter, and of any length up to two miles in one continuous piece. All wire pre- 
vious to being used in a rope is subjected to rigid tests to determine its strength. * It 
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is conceded that the product of this manufactory is unsurpassed by any similar 
establishment in Europe or America. 

One of the industries of Williamsport which has attracted much attention is the 
‘ Henry Distin Manufacturing Company,” their line of work being the highest 
grade of band instruments. The company was chartered in 1888 with a capital of 
$25,000, which was increased to $50,000 in 1889. The officers are as follows: 
President, Hon. L. R. Keefer; secretary and treasurer, B. C. Keefer; directors: L. 
R. and B. C. Keefer, George Gerber, D. Dechert, M. D., A. F. Deibert; manager, 
B. C. Keefer. They manufacture all brass and silver plated instruments and handle 
all kinds of musical merchandise. Their instruments have a wide reputation among 
bands and musical organizations. An average of fifty men is employed. 

The Demorest Manufacturing Company is one of the large industries of 
Williamsport in which iron is involved. In brief, the history of this establishment 
is as follows: It was founded in 1845 by Madame Demorest, who retired in 1883, 
selling her interest to G. S. & F. M. Scofield, of New York. They sold in 1888 to 
the Demorest Fashion and Sewing Machine Company, and the business was trans- 
ferred to the Demorest Manufacturing Company of. Williamsport in 1892. The 
factory was built in Williamsport in 1889, the citizens subscribing $100,000 in 
stock. The buildings cover six acres and the capital at present is $300,000. The 
employes number 250, and an average of fifty sewing machines are turned out 
daily. Opera chairs, and the “New York’’ bicycle are also manufactured. Officers 
for 1892: President, E. R. Payne; treasurer, J. Henry Cochran ; secretary H. C. 
McCormick ; directors: E. R. Payne, J. Henry Cochran, H. C. McCormick, F. E. 
Embick, C. La Rue Munson; manager, Hugh McDonald. 

The Backus Manufacturing Compauy is one of the new industries of the city. It 
was chartered in 1891 with a capital of $250,000. The company is the sole 
manufacturer for the United States of the Backus patent portable steam radiators 
for gaseous fuel, radiating mantels, tiles, open fire places, gas logs, and various 
other articles, under letters patent granted to Q. S. Backus. The present officers 
are: President, A. D. Hermance ; vice-president, E. A. Rowley; secretary and 
treasurer, J. J. Crocker; general manager, P. B. Shaw; general superintendent, 
Q. S. Backus. This promises to become a very extensive industry. At present: 
about sixty men are employed. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The West Branch National Bank was first incorporated as a State bank in 1535, 
John H. Cowden being elected president and James Armstrong cashier. The latter 
was soon after succeeded by Tunison Coryell. In 1842 John C. Oliver was chosen 
president and Thomas W. Lloyd cashier. Mr. Oliver resigned, May 18, 1847, 
when Hepburn McClure was chosen in his place and served until June 6, 1848. A. 
Updegraff succeeded him as president and served until January 1, 1856, when he 
resigned and Oliver Watson was chosen. Samuel Jones was elected cashier, 
November 26, 1855 and served nntil February 21, 1865, when William S. Watson 
was elected. The “old West Branch,’ as it came to be familiarly known, was 
recognized as a substantial banking institution for many years; and although it was 
severely tested, like many of the State banks in panicky times, it always came out 
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right. It was changed into a national bank, August 7, 1863, with a capital of 
$100,000. Mr. Watson served as president until his death, September 1, 1582, Henry 
C. Parsons succeeded him as president and is the present incumbent. The 
cashier, W. S. Watson, having retired, he was succeeded by F. E. Gleim May 9, 
1882. In 1884 an elegant new banking house was built on Pine street. The bank 
now has a surplus of $150,000. The present officers are: President, H. C. 
Parsons ; cashier, F. E. Gleim ; directors, H. ©. Parsons, F. E. Gleim, L. Mahaffey, 
J. H. Perkins, Ezra Canfield, John H. Watson, J. R. T. Ryan, A. P. Perley, 
William Emery. R 

The First National Bank was organized, December 3, 1863, with a capital of 
$100,000, with the privilege of increasing it to $300,000. It was the first national 
bank to open in the city, and the fourth in the State. The building in which it is 
located was erected by Thomas Hall in 1840-42, and was first used for a hotel for a 
dozen or more years. It became the property of the Messrs. Doebler, who gave it 
the name of the United States Hotel, and under their management it became very 
popular and did a large business. Soon after the death of Valentine S. Doebler 
the building was purchased by the banking company. Abraham Updegraft was 
chosen president and served until his death, April 17, 1884. On the Ist of May 
following J. A. Beeber was chosen his successor and still fills the office. The 
capital stock and surplus now amount to $500,000. The present officers are: 
President, J. A. Beeber ; cashier, W. H. Sloan; directors, J. A. Beeber, W. H. 
Sloan, James V. Brown, James J. Gibson, John M. Young, A. D. Hermance, E. 
Andrews, S. N. Williams. i 

The Lumberman’s National Bank was organized in February, 1865, with a 
capital of $100,000. Peter Herdic was president and Samuel Jones cashier. It 
commenced business on Pine. street, but was removed to the Herdic Block on 
Trinity place in 1867. Herdic was succeeded in the presidency by John G. 
Reading, who was followed by R. J. C. Walker. Mr. Jones filled the position of 
cashier until the bank went into voluntary liquidation in 1889. 

The Savings Institution of the City of Williamsport was incorporated April 12, 
1867, and organized June 4th of the same year by the election of the following 
officers; President, George White; vice-president, James*H. Perkins; secretary and 
treasurer, Henry Sproul; solicitor, Hepburn McClure. On the death of Mr. White 
in 1868 James H. Perkins succeeded to the presidency and has continued im that 
position up to the present time. Godfrey Hess became vice-president on the 
promotion of Mr. Perkins. Mr. Sproul resigned, October 5, 1870, when Mr. Hess 
was made secretary and treasurer, and Henry C. Parsons was chosen vice-president. 
At this time A. Niemeyer was elected assistant treasurer. On the 8th of July, 
1871, H. W. Watson succeeded Mr. McClure as solicitor, and on June 7, 1873, Mr. 
Niemeyer followed Mr. Hess as secretary and treasurer, and both have served in 
their respective capacities up to the present time. The institution does business 
strictly as a savings bank, pays three per cent., and its. loans are secured by first 
liens on real estate situated within the county. The capital and surplus is $106,858. 
The trustees are: Henry C. Parsons, John B. Coryell, A. Niemeyer, James H. 
Perkins, O. H. Reighard, Charles L. Lyon, E. J. Russ, H. W. Watson, J. W. 
Hays, Henry W. White, Charles K. Geddes, Godfrey Hess, J. T. Long, and James 
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Simonton. The institution occupies a haudsome building on Fourth street, between 
Pine and Market. . 

The Williamsport National Bank was authorized by a special act of Congress, 
December 28, 1870. The officers for 1892 are: President, Edgar Munson; cashier, 
James S. Lawson; directors: Edgar Munson, C. La Rue Munson, James $. 
Lawson, Addison Candor, Johu R. T. Ryan. Capital stock, $100,000. The Williams- 
port Safe Deposit Company, incorporated in 1881, is connected with this bank, 
and the officers are the same. 

The Lycoming County Savings Bank, a private banking institution, was 
organized April 13, 1871, with a capital of $50,000. The first officers were J. P. 
Finley, president; J. H. Watson, cashier, and J. P. Finley, J. H. Watson, T. B. 
Hamiltou, H. ©. McCormick, J. W. Leonard, E. G. Fay, Robert M. Forsman, A. $. 
Young, and James McConkey, directors. The bank was reorganized in 1873 under 
a State charter with a capital of $100,000. In March, 1875, it was couverted into 
a national bank with the title of Lycoming National Bank. 

The Lycoming National Bank of Williamsport was orgauized, March 30, 1875, 
to succeed the Lycoming County Savings Bank, with a capital of $100,000. The 
present officers are: President, George Bubb; cashier, Charles Gleim; teller, J. C. 
Sturdivant; assistant, Hall Reighard; solicitor, O. H. Reighard; directors: George 
Bubb, E. M. D. Levan, O. H. Reighard, John A. Gamble, John H. Hunt, John B. 
Coryell, William Gibson, E. J. Russ, G. D. Tinsman, Henry Johnson, W. E. 
Sprague. The bank has been prosperous. Its last statement shows a surplus of 
$80,000, and $265,000 on deposit. 

The banking firm of Cochran, Payne & McCormick is a partnership composed 
of J. Henry and Joseph W. Cochran, E. R. Payne, and H. C. McCormick. It was 
organized April 4, 1887, with an invested capital of $215,000. On the Ist of April, 
1892, they had a surplus of $70,000. Cashier, James A. Pugh. The banking 
house, corner of Fourth and William streets, is a substantial and elegant structure. 

The Merchants’ National Bank, corner of Third and Piue streets, was organized 
in 1888. Capital and surplus, $125,000. The officers for 1892 are: President, 
J. W. Mussina; vice-president, J. B. Duble; cashier, J. H. Boyer; teller, ©. $. 
Miller; directors: J. W. Mussina, J. B. Duble, J. H. Boyer, J. C. Green, Thomas 
Lundy, W. W. Hart, James Thomas, John H. Millspaugh, J. F. Laedlein, C. $. 
Miller, W. M. Howell, H. R. Rhoads, Abram Good. 

The Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company was organized in February, 
1890, and commenced business in the Weightman Block on West Fourth street in 
the same month. The authorized capital is $500,000, of which $300,000 are paid 
in. In July, 1891, the bank took possession of its present quarters, erected by the 
company and known as the Trust Building, a massive, elegant, and substantial 
structure, complete in all its appointments. The vault is a marvel of solidity, and 
the financial standing of the institution is on a par with the structure it occupies, 
The first officers were: President, Robert P. Allen, who died on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, 1890, and was sueceeded in January, 1891, by E. A. Rowley, the present 
incumbent; first vice-president, Henry Rawle; second vice-president, E. A. Rowley; 
treasurer, Samuel Jones; secretary, Hiram Mudge. The present officers are: Presi- 
dent, E. A. Rowley; first vice-president, B. C. Bowman; second vice-president, John 
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Lawshe; treasurer, Samuel Jones; secretary, Hiram Mudge: solicitors, Coryell & 
Collins. 


WATER, GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, AND STEAM COMPANIES. 


The Williamsport Water Company was organized in 1856, a charter having been 
secured April 18, 1853. In 1575 the company bnilt a stone dam across Hagerman’s 
ran for holding water in dry weather. The expense of this improvement was 
upwards of $7,000. The Lycoming Gas and Water Company was formed in 1864 
for the purpose of supplying water to the mills and houses west of Campbell street, 
and the subsequent year the company was incorporated, with Peter Herdic as presi- 
dent. Water was obtained from a stream flowing through Mosquito valley. In 
course of time both companies were consolidated under one management. Improve- 
ments have been made from vear to year until the works are now among the most 
extensive and complete in the country. The capacities of the reservoirs are given in 
the review of Armstrong township, where they are located. The company now have 
about fifty-three miles of main pipe in use. The officers are as follows: President. 
J. Y. Brown; secretary and treasurer, William H. Bloom. 

The Williamsport Gas Company was organized, February 25, 1856, by authority 
of the act of February ¡th of the same year. The charter members were William F. 
Packer, A. B. Cummings, James Armstrong, William R. Vanderbelt, W. H. Arm- 
strong, John B. Coryell, Robert Faries, Randolph Evans, Tunison Coryell, Hepburn 
McClure, John Gibson, and John K. Hays. Of these corporators not more than 
three survive. At the first meeting John K. Hays was elected president and Tunison 
Coryell secretary. The latter was the most active member and for seventeen years 
he served as secretary, superintendent, and treasurer, and was truly the father of the 
gas business in Williamsport. When the company was organized the population of 
the town was about 2,500 and for a long time there was a prejudice against using 
gas which took several years to overcome. It was difficult on this account to get 
the people to take stock. Finally, on the evening of February 24, 1557, gas was 
turned.on and lighted for the first time. The consumption was small at first, and 
for seven years the gas made at the works was very small, but in 1875 it had increased 
to 20,000,000 cubic feet. 

In 1865 Peter. Herdic established rival gas works near his large hotel in the 
upper part of town, and gas was turned on in the autumn of that year. The 
occasion was the holding of the State fair and the opening of the Herdic House, 
The competition lasted until 1572, when Herdic purchased a majority of the stock 
of the original gas company, and in January, 1873, the two companies were con- 
solidated and the following board of managers elected: Peter Herdic, John Gibson, 
Henry Sproul, Theodore Hill, Samuel Jones, George Gilmore, and Thomas Barclay. 
Herdic was chosen president; Hill, treasurer, and Charles Nash, secretary and 
superintendent. After the consolidation the company was operated under the 
presidency of Herdic until his failure, in 1878, when the works were sold. The 
officers now are as follows: Joseph M. Gazzam, president; C. A. Byers, treasurer 
aud superintendent; directors: B.C. Bowman, Hiram Mudge, John G. Reading. 
Jr.. Joseph M. Gazzam, C. M. Lawler, G. Alvin Hill, H. W. Watson. The com- 
pany owns twenty-five miles of main and twenty miles of service pipes. 
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The Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, was 
incorporated May 5, 1882; capital, $120,000. The present officers are: President, 
E. A. Rowley; vice-president, J. B. Duble; treasurer, J. J. Croker; secretary, J. C. 
Hill. The plant consists of six steam boilers of 900 horsepower, with an engine 
capacity of 500 horsepower, which supplies 5,000 incandescent lights and 100 are 
lights, all of which are used for commercial purposes. There are also 200 horse- 
power of electric motors attached to the system for driving machiti P. B. Shaw 
and Godfrey Hess are general managers. 

The Lycoming Electric Company was organized in September, 1889, with a 
capital of $100,000. Officers for 1892: President, John R. T. Ryan; vice-presi- 
dent, Addison Candor; treasurer, John Lawshe; secretary, H. R. Rhoads; directors: 
John R. T. Ryan, Addison Candor, John Lawshe, H. R. Rhoads, Moses Ulman, 
Henry W. White, and C. M. Lawler. The plant, which furnishes 176 are lights to 
the city under contract for five years, has over 3,000 sixteen-candle power incan- 
descent lights capacity, and also furnishes power to the Williamsport Passenger 
Railway Company. Its boiler, engine, and electric power capacity is about to be 
increased, giving 900 to 1,000 horsepower, or 400 to 500 more horsepower than it 
now has—nearly donble. 

The Williamsport Steam Company, started for the purpose of warming buildings, 
offices, and private residences, was organized in 15884 with a capital stock of $150,- 
000, the bulk of which was taken by citizens of Williamsport. The cost of the plant 
was $112,000, at least $60,000 of which was for labor. They put up a building in 
which were placed six boilers of 125 horsepower each, and mains over five miles in 
length were laid underground in the principal streets. On the lst of November, 
1854, the company commenced furnishing steam, and the first year they heated 
2,784,000 enbie feet of space. It has since run up to about 10,000,000 cubic feet. 
About 9,000 tons of bituminous coal, at a cost of $15,000, are consumed annually, 
and the works are in operation seven months in the year. Buildings a mile distant 
from the boilers are easily warmed. The officers for 1892 are: President, E. R. 
Payne; secretary, James A. Pugh; directors: H. W. Watson, B. C. Bowman, J. 
R. T. Ryan, Henry W. White; managers, P. B. Shaw and Godfrey Hess. About 
seven miles of main pipes have been laid. The water used in making steam costs 
2975 a year. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE FACILITIES. 


In August, 1851, the Susquehanna River, North and West Branch Telegraph 
Company constructed a line to Williamsport and opened an office in the jewelry store 
of J. L. Mussina, who was the first operator. The first message from the city was 
sent by Hon. James Armstrong; the first business message was sent out on the 14th 
of Angust, 1851. The line was purchased by the American Telegraph Company and 
subsequently merged into the Western Union. 

The telephone was introduced into Williamsport by H. R. Rhoads, and the first 
exchange was opened May 1, 1879, with twenty-five subscribers. This was the sec- 
ond exchange in the State, the Erie District Telegraph Company having displaced 
the call box about one year earlier. Philadelphia and Pittsburgh followed shorily 
after in the same year. The Williamsport system was constructed, and owned, by 
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Mr. Rhoads until October, 1880, when it beeame a portion of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Telephone and Supply Company, incorporated with an authorized capital of 
$1,000,000. The system has since been extended by taking in Scranton, Wilkes- 
barre, and Hazleton. The eombined number of subseribers now exceeds 3,500, with 
some 5,000 miles of wire. The Wilkesbarre exchange was also opened by Mr. 
Rhoads, January 1, 1850, in connection with L. C. Kinsey. The line in this city 
comprises 385 miles, with the following number of telephones in use: Business, 
445; residence, 107; total, 552; Jersey Shore, 23; Muncy, 20; total in the county, 
595. * The officers of the company are: President, H. R. Rhoads: vice-president, 
Richard O’Brien; general manager, R. M. Bailey; secretary and treasurer, J. E. 
Wilkinson. 


STREET RAILWAY. 


The Williamsport Passenger Railway Company was organized under a special 
charter issued to Peter Herdic in 1563. Its capital was then $75,000, but since its 
purchase by the present owners, and to provide funds for the electric equipment, it 
has been inereased to $250,000. This will be further increased to meet the contem- 
plated extensions to be made from time to time. 

The road was first opened with two horse cars in September, 1865, for the State 
fair held here at that time; and it was conducted as a horse road until August 6, 
1891, when the first electric ear was run on Third street, and the Fourth street line 
was put in operation in November, 1891. Its present equipment is twelve sixteen- 
feet electric cars, and about seven and a half miles of track. The increase in pas- 
sengers carried over horses is about ninety per cent. The officers for 1892 are: 
President, H. R. Rhoads; vice-president, H. C. Parsons; treasurer, John Lawshe; 
secretary, J. F. Starr; superintendent, H. C. Young. 


OPERA HOUSE. 


The Lycoming Opera House Company was chartered May 19, 1891, with the fol- 
lowing officers: President, H. W. Watson; secretary and treasurer, John L. Guin- 
ter; directors, Charles R. Stearns, Fred H. Sweet, Emanuel Andrews, J. W. Pierson, 
Charles J. Cummings, William C. King, and H. W. Watson. The building is situ- 
ated on West Third and Laurel streets, and has a seating eapacity of 1,800. It 
cost 555,000. 


A FAVORITE PLACE FOR CONVENTIONS. 


Williamsport has always been a favorite place for the meeting of religious and 
civic societies. Two State Democratic conventions have been held here. The first 
met in 1850 and nominated a State ticket, The last met in 1881 for a similar pur- 
pose. Both were largely attended and their proceedings were exceediugly lively. 

Many State conventions of the various secret societies have met here from time 
to time. The Central Pennsylvania Conference of the Methodist Episcopal church 
has met here twice, and conferences of other religious denominations have been held 
often, such as the presbytery and synod of the Presbyterian, conventions and convo- 
cations of the Episcopal, aud synods and conferences of the Lutheran and 
Evangelical churches. 
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BRANDON PARE. 


Brandon Park, in the northeastern part of the city, contains forty-three acres 
and was the gift of A. Boyd Cummings. It was so named by him in honor of his 
only sister, who married John Brandon, one of the early publishers of The Gazette. 
The gift was a munificent one and will forever remain as a memorial of its generous 
donor. 


MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


To the late J. L. Mussina belongs the credit of organizing the first brass band in 
Williamsport in 1881. It was composed of the following members: J. L. Mussina, 
John S. Hyman, Henry D. Heylmun, Abraham Rothrock, Renben Ruch, John Roth- 
rock, Jacob W. Hyman, S. Strayer, and a few others. It was called the Williams- 
port Band, and J. L. Mnssina was chosen leader. Subsequently Joseph Grafius 
became a member and was elected captain. Christopher Lawrence, J. W. Hyman, 
and A. K. Mabic served as leaders. About 1856 Daniel Repasz took charge of the 
band, and under his instruction it attained great proficiency. He introduced new 
and improved instrnments, and under his management it came to be known as the 
** Repasz Band,” a title which it has borne to the present day. As a band it became 
very popular. Mr. Repasz continued to serve as leader until old age forced him to 
retire. Asa musician he had few superiors, and when no longer able to use an 
instrument he would attend the band meetings and listen with a critical ear to the 
music. This veteran musician was born in Clinton township, Lycoming county, 
April 18, 1813, and died in Williamsport, November 21, 1591. He had been a resi- 
dent of Williamsport for over fifty years and was the last of the original members 
of this famous musical organization. He served as an alderman in the Third ward 
for a quarter of a century. The Fisk Military Band attended his funeral and in 
accordance with his request played his favorite dirge, ‘‘ Flee as a Bird.” A son 
and a daughter, G. Morris Repasz and Mrs. M. A. Pray, survive him. 

The Repasz Band served in the late war, first in the three months’ service in the 
Eleventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, and then in the Twenty-ninth Pennsylvania 
Volunteers for about ayear. The band is composed of thirty-five members; man- 
ager, Anthony Smith; leader, Herdic Wood. 

G. Morris Repasz, one of the old members, has in his possession a key bugle 
which his father, Daniel Repasz, purchased from the late Hon. Samuel Linn more 
than forty years ago. At that time Linn was the leader of a band at Bellefonte. 
“Squire Repasz used the bugle in leading his band many years. It is now treasured 
as a valuable relic. 

The Stopper and Fisk Orchestra was organized, September 1, 1877. It has 
twelve members. Manager, L. J. Fisk; leader, Charles Fischler. They have a 
second organization called the ‘‘annex,’’ which enables them to filltwo engagements 
the same night. 

The Fisk Military Band was organized, May 6, 1580. Present number of mem- 
bers, twenty-five; manager, J. F. Moorehead; L. J. Fisk, director and musical 
leader. 

The Star Orchestra was organized in September, 1890, and consists of ten 
members. Manager, J. P. Langlois; leader, F. E. Haswell; musical director, G. 
Bert Repasz. 
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The Metropolitan Orchestra organized June 16, 1891, with eight members. 
The manager is Aloysius Stopper, with Sylvester Vogel as leader. ; 

The Elite Orchestra is another musical organization, with John Hazel, the 
celebrated cornetist, manager; leader, Gus Lettan. 


SECRET SOCIETIES. 


The oldest Masonic lodge is No. 106, F. and A. M. It was instituted by special 
dispensation of the Grand Lodge directed to Brothers John Cowden, John Boyd, 
James Davidson, and Enoch Smith, Past Masters, July 1, 1806, who installed Will- 
iam Hepburn as W. M., James Davidson, S. W., Samuel Coleman, J. W., and John 
Kidd, secretary. . It is supposed that the lodge was opened in a building on the 
north side of Third street, opposite what is now the First National Bank. In 1822 
a room was secured in the court house, where meetings were held for several 
years. 

At that time there was a strong antimasonic sentiment among the people, 
and it finally culminated in an open attack on the lodge. On the evening of June 
17, 1829, the room was broken into by a mob of infuriated men, who pitched the 
paraphernalia and furniture through the windows for the purpose of breaking up 
the place of meeting. According to tradition the lodge was in session, and the 
members made their escape through the windows, being afraid to face the mob. 
The movement was a highhanded outrage, but so violent was public feeling, that the 
handful of members had tosubmit. Rev. Henry Lenhart, the secretary, gathered 
up the books, papers, and emblems, and carried them to his house for safe keeping. 

The breaking up of the lodge by mob force caused a great sensation at the time. 
After this it remained dormant until January 30, 1846, a period of seventeen years, 
when the charter was revived by the Grand Lodge and meetings were resumed. 
From that time to the present no interruptions have occurred. 

The following are given in the order of their organization: Baldwin II Com- 
mandery, No. 22, September 18, 1866; Adoniram Council, No. 26, September 16, 
1866; Ivy Lodge, No. 397, F. and A. M., September 28, 1867; Lycoming Chapter, 
No. 222, March 11, 1869. 

St. John’s Lodge, (colored) No. 26, A. Y. M., organized October 27, 1847. 
George Roach was the first Worshipful Master, supported by Daniel Hughes as 
senior, and James Smith as junior, wardens. The other lodges are: St. John’s 
Chapter, No. 40, A. Y. M., organized May 18, 1869; Lycoming Lodge, No. 70, F. 
and A. M., organized March 15, 1888; St. John’s Commandery, No. 5, organized 
February 18, 1889. 

Lycoming Lodge, No. 112, I. O. O. F., was instituted May 26, 1845. Officers: 
Oliver Watson, N. G.; John White, V. G.; Henry $. Gilbert, Sec.; Samuel Jones, 
A. S., and John B. Beck, Treas. 

Williamsport Lodge, No. 570, 1. O. O. F., was instituted May 21, 1863. Jacob 
Rohe, N. G. 

Amazon Lodge, No. 662, I. O. O, F., was instituted April 12, 1869. William 
Mitterer, N. G. 

lona Lodge, No. 729, I. O. O. F., was instituted September 3, 1870. G. C. 
Sweeley, N. G. 3 : 
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Custer Lodge, No. 855, I. O. O. F., was instituted December 19, 1890. John B. 
= (yas, No Er . 

Elderton Lodge, No. 855, I. O. O. F., was instituted at Elderton, Pennsylvania, 
October 16, 1873. Surrendered charter, 1589; charter granted to Custer Lodge. - 

Brandon Lodge, No. 1007, I. O. O. F., was instituted April 13, 1891. T. E. 
Beck, N. G. 

West Branch Encampment, No. 136, I. O. O. F., was instituted September 2, 
1865. Officers as follows: J. W. Leonard, C. P.; Matthew Gowland, H. P.; 
Michael Laedlein, S. W.; Francis D. Green, J. W.; D. D. Else, Scribe; Jacob Rohe, 
Treas., and Fred Kasten, Guide. 

United Encampment, No. 44, I. O. O. F., was instituted November 7, 1879. 
Jacob Rohe, C. P. 

Canton Wildey, No. 3, Patriarchs Militant, I. O. O. F., was mustered into serv- 
ice, March 12, 1886. William Goehrig, Commandant. 

Williamsport Uniform Degree Camp, No. 3, I. O. O. F., was instituted January 
25, 1882. Through change of law, reinstituted into Canton Wildey, No. 3, P. M., 
I. O. O. F., March 12, 1856. 

Canton Ridgely, No. 8, Patriarchs Militant, I. O. O. F., was mustered into serv- 
ice March 13, 1586. Henry B. Eberly, Commandant. 

Williamsport Council, No. 927, Royal Arcanum, was instituted October 19, 1885. 
Henry B. Eberly, Regent. 

Utility Council, No. 1364, Royal Arcanum, was instituted April 20, 1591. 
Robert A. Jaggard, Regent. ' 

Bashan Lodge (colored), No. 1430, Grand United Order of Odd Fellows, was insti- 
tuted August 16, 1869. West Branch Lodge, No. 3443, was instituted December 17, 
1891. 

Mount Olivet Commandery, No. 17, Knights of Malta, organized September 17, 
1887; Lelolde Commandery, Kuights of Malta, No. 71, organized January 9, 1891. 

Lycoming Castle, No. 123, K. G. E., organized August 26, 1886; Custer Com- 
mandery, No. 123, E. G. E., organized October 19, 1586, with forty-five members. 

West Branch Lodge, No. 98, K. of P., was instituted in July, 1867, and is 
therefore the oldest in the city; Susquehanna Lodge, No. 199, K. of P., was insti- 
tuted October 14, 1869; Williamsport Division, No. 19, U. R. K. of P., was insti- 
tuted June 17, 1584; West End Lodge, (Newberry,) No. 276, K. of P., was insti- 
tuted August 18, 1889. 


CEMETERIES. 


The log house of Amariah Sutton stood near the site of the “red barn,’’ now 
owned by Hon. R. J. C. Walker, and the surrounding land was his farm. Sutton 
was one of the leading men of the times. On the 20th of March, 1776—three 
months and fourteen days before the Declaration of Independence was proclaimed— 
he conveyed (See Deed Book V, page 385) to James Hagerman, Andrew Culbertson, 
Edmund Huff, and Thomas Hughes, trustees of the Lycoming congregation, in con- 
sideration of 5s, a piece of land in these quaint words: 


A certain lot or piece of land of 28714 acres, on the north side of the great road, containing 
one and a quarter acres, with buildings and improvements thereon, for a public burying place. 
ii m E 
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forever; and also to build a meeting house thereon for the public worship of God by the 
majority of the Protestant people of the said congregation thereon forever. And likewise also 
to raise a school house thereon for the education of the children of the settlement thereabouts 
therein ‘successively forever; provided always that the people of the aforesaid congregation, or 
a majority of them, have liberty at a future day to add to or diminish the number of the trustees, 
or that any one or more of them be and continue to act as trustees only during the pleasure of 
the majority of the people of said congregation. And if it should be found expedient 
hereafter at any time or times to turn any one or more of said trnstees out of said office of 
trusteeship, or any remove away, or any are removed by death, that it shall be legal for the 
people WO COME «oc gas and the majority of them may turn ont any one of said trustees 
and elect others in their places. They are also authorized to hold the ground for a burying 
place, while Protestants only, for a school and meeting house, forever. 

This is the oldest burying ground in the county that we have any account of that 
was set apart by deed for that purpose. The burial grounds at Muncy and Hall’s 
are perhaps older, but the author is not aware of any legal conveyances designating 
them for such purposes. 

It was in this graveyard that the killed in the massacre of June 10, 1778, which 
occurred within a few hundred yards of the spot, were buried. And here also the 
bodies of the men killed by the Indians in the early autumn of 1778, while cutting 
grass on the flat near the present trotting ground, were buried. These were among 
the first interments. Sutton, Hepburn, and many others of the original settlers, 
were buried there, and some of their tombstones may yet be seen. The remains of 
others haye been removed to Wildwood. 

Realizing the importance of having a place of burial near the limits of his town 
—the Sutton graveyard being considered too far to the west—Ross set aside a plot 
of grouud in a field on his farm, which is now occupied by the residences of David 
Stuempfle, Mrs. Godfrey Hess and others, on Fourth street near Penn, for that pur- 
pose. He afterwards designated a square on Pine street for a cemetery; this ground, 
known as the Pine street, or Ross, graveyard, was set apart for that purpose in 1796 
by Michael Ross, the founder of Williamsport. It comprised a square of ground, 
and in it the founder and his family were buried. It was his intention to convey 
the ground on Pine street to the borough, but dying before he could execute the 
papers, it remained for his descendants to carry out his intentions by deed. It was 
not laid out regularly in lots and the dead were buried promiscuously. The ground 
as early as 1850 was filled to overflowing and it was apparent to all that burials 
there would have to be discontinued. Interments ceased about 1856. July 1, 
1867, councils passed an ordinance making it the duty of the city surveyor and 
street commissioner, one year after its passage, to remove the monuments, head and 
footstones, grade and lay out the grounds for a park. S. L. Youngman, Esq., who 
lived opposite the ground, then put up a board on a tree labeled “Ross Park,” and 
it has been known by that title ever since. But instead of being made a park, it is 
a general receptable for building material and rubbish. In 1887 the city erected a 
small brick building on the southwest corner for police headquarters and a lock-up, 
which is still used for such purposes. - 

Next to the Fourth Street graveyard the Lycoming (Newberry) burial gamd i is 
the oldest in the city. There are no records to show when it was set apart for that 
purpose, as it was doubtless started when the Indians claimed the land. Settlers were 


on that side of the creek as early as 1770, and interments were very likely made 
22 
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there soon after. Possibly it may be older than the Sutton graveyard. The Cul- 
bertson settlement on the south side of the river was made very early, and it is not 
improbable that the dead from that side were brought to this ground for interment. 

Settlers on the river as far up as Level Corner used to bury their dead at Newberry. 

The ground was enlarged as necessity demanded, and in 1850 the stone from the 
old church were used to build a wall for its protection. Hundreds of interments 

have been made in this ground, and it is still used. 

In 1850 Abraham Updegraff and Samuel H. Lloyd, while engaged in laying out 
an addition to the borough on the east, concluded to set apart eight acres for a 
cemetery. They laid out the ground in lots with convenient avenues, and agreed 
that when enough had been realized from the sale of lots to reimburse them for the 
ground, they would make over to the cemetery company the balance to be used in 
improvements. A comfortable brick house was put up for the sexton, and the place 
was named the Williamsport Cemetery. Soon after it was opened the remains of 
many who had been interred in the Ross graveyard were removed to this new 
cemetery, among them those of Michael Ross and family. This cemetery is still in 
use. The secretary and treasurer is William H. Sloan, cashier of the First National 
Bank. : 

Wildwood Cemetery, for rural beauty and eligibility of location, is exceedingly 
attractive. It is situated on high rolling ground northwest of the city, overlooking 
the valley and river, and affording a view that is most charming to the eye. The 
Cemetery Association was incorporated August 18, 1863, and sixty acres purchased, 
which were subsequently increased to about eighty. The charter is perpetual. 
The well remembered civil engineer, John M. McMinn, was employed to lay out the 
grounds. Robert Faries, also an engineer of high standing, assisted him. With a 
thorough knowledge of landscape engineering, Mr. McMinn also united an intelli- 
gence for his work and an exquisite taste which enabled him to arrange the 
walks and drives to the best advantage. The result was the production of a 
cemetery that calls forth the admiration of all who pass through its grounds. The 
numerous lot holders have taken great pains to beautify and adorn their plots. 
Stately monuments and other appropriate memorials are found on every hand; 
native trees spread their branches over the graves ; evergreens serve as rich settings 
to marble and granite; flowers bloom in luxuriance and load the air with the 
fragrance of their perfume. The officers are as follows: Dr. W. F. Logan, 
president; John F. Laedlein, secretary and treasury; Daniel Curns, superin- 
tendent. 

Mound Cemetery, on a high knoll near the bridge of the Northern Central 
railroad across Lycoming creek, was laid out recently. It commands a fine view 
of the city, the river, and surrounding couutry. 

The latest cemetery is called Grand View. It is on the old cemetery road above 
the northern limits of the city, and is well named. Standing on its heights a 
panoramic scene of unsurpassed grandeur is unfolded to the eye. The enclosure 
consists of sixty acres, and the company was chartered in 1891. The officers are: 
President, J. W. Mussina; secretary and treasurer, J. H. Boyer. 

St. Bonifacius Cemetery is located at the corner of Henry and Wyoming streets. 
The eastern part of the ground was purchased in 1859. The western part was 

quired in 1881, and consecrated October 18, 1885. Sexton, Charles Baierle. 
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Mt. Carmel Cemetery is located east of the Northern Central railroad, and 
south of Wildwood, on high ground. It was purchased by Rev. Eugene A. Garvey 
for the congregation of the Church of the Annunciation. It contains thirteen and 
a half acres. i 

The Williamsport Jewish Cemetery is located at the corner of Almond and 
Tucker streets in Lloyd’s addition. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
WILLIAMSPORT (CONTINUED). 


THE FIRST JOURNALISTIC VENTURE AT WILLIAMSPORT AND ITS SUBSEQUENT HISTORY—SUC- 
CESSION OF NEWSPAPERS TO THE PRESENT TIME—RELIGIOUS, HISTORICAL, LITERARY 
SOCIAL, AND MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


HE first newspaper founded in Williamsport was the Lycoming Gazette, by 

William F. Buyers. He was born in Sunbury, January 12, 1782, son of 
Jobn Buyers, a prominent merchant, and learned the trade of a printer with 
Breyvogel. In Kennedy’s Gazette of October 26, 1801, the statement is made 
that “William F. Buyers has now established a printing office at Williamsport,” 
from which it is inferred that he entered on his career as a newspaper publisher 
immediately after completing his apprenticeship. 

It would seem from this that the Gazette was started in the autumn of 1801. 
Buyers was then in his twentieth year. He is first assessed in Loyalsock in 1802 
with “one printing office.” In 1805 he is assessed with ‘‘one house and lot, 
375; one horse, $16; occupation, printer, $100; total valuation, $191. 

No copies of the first issues of the paper are known to be in existence. It was 
printed on very coarse paper 20x17, and had four columus to the page. The oldest 
known copies that have been preserved are dated 1806 and 1807, and they bear 
his name. A copy dated January 22, 1807, before the writer, is Volume V, No. 45, 
which would run it back to 1801. The early years of his publication were attended 
with many vicissitudes. He frequently missed a publication day, and doubtless 
was often on the point of giving up his enterprise in despair. But he struggled 
on and succeeded in founding a newspaper which has had many eminent men— 
including a Governor and chief justice—connected with it. 

Buyers published the Gazette alone until 1808, when William Brindle became 
associated with him as a partner, and he soon after disposed of his interest and 
returned to Sunbury. Some time in 1812 he established the Sunbury Times, which 
he contiuued until 1816 or 1817. On the breaking out of the war of 1812 Buyers 
raised a company and was made captain. It was attached to the Seventy-seventh 
Regiment. On the 13th of December, 1815, he married Miss Martha, daughter of 
Alexander Hunter, of Sunbury; in 1815-18 he served as commissioner of North- 
umberland county. In the meantime (1816) he was a Federal candidate for Con- 
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gress, but was defeated. His death occurred at Sunbury, June 27, 1821, at the 
age of thirty-nine. 

Buyers on his retirement from the Gazette was succeeded by I. K. Torbert, and 
the publication of the paper was’ then continued by Brindle & Torbert for a short 
time. The former then retired, when Torbert continued alone until 1819. Ellis 
Lewis, who had partly learned his trade with John Wyeth, of Harrisburg, then 
became associated with him. He afterwards became celebrated as a jurist, and 
reached the high position of chief justice of the Supreme court of Pennsylvania. 

How long the partnership of Brindle & Lewis lasted is unknown. When Tor- 
bert retired Lewis published the paper until July, 1821, when he sold to Tunison 
Coryell, who couducted it until August 1, 1523, when it was purchased by Henry 
Miller and John Brandon. This firm lasted until August 1, 1827, when Miller sold 
his interest to Col. James Cameron. The firm of Brandon & Cameron only lasted 
till the 19th of December, 1827, when William F. Packer—afterward Governor of 
Pennsylvania—purchased Cameron’s interest. (Cameron commanded a regiment at 
the first battle of Bull Run and was killed.) The firm of Brandon & Packer sur- 
vived until August 17, 1829, wheu Packer purchased the entire concern and became 
editor and purchaser. December 19, 1832, he associated John R. Eck with him as 
a partner and they published the paper until May 11, 1836, when Packer retired 
and Eck conducted it till June 21, 1837. At this date it was consolidated with 
the Chronicle, a rival paper, and continued by John R. Eck and ©. D. Eldred, 
under the title of the Gazette and Chronicle, until May 9, 1838, when Eldred 
retired and Eck again became sole editor and publisher, and he continued as 
such until June 20, 1838, when he sold out to Eldred. The latter then dropped 
the Chronicle, and resuming the original title of Lycoming Gazette, continued until 
the 13th of August, 1840. These were warm political times aud the Gazette was a 
potent factor in the advocacy of Democratic doctrines. 

In 1840 C. W. Fitch purchased the paper of Eldred and continued as its pub- 
lisher up to February 10, 1842, when John F. Carter became associated with him; 
May 7, 1842, Fitch retired and Carter continued it alone. He was a brilliant and 
fascinating writer, but was regarded as somewhat slippery as a politician. On the 
11th of February, 1818, John B. Beck became a partner; and March 4, 1813, he 
became publisher, with Carter as editor, which arrangement lasted till November 18, 
1843, when Carter, owing to political dissatisfaction, retired and was succeeded by 
Hamlet A. Kerr as editor, with Beck still as publisher. Kerr continued as editor 
till August 17, 1344, when he retired and the firm was changed to Beck & Company. 
Political strife was rife about this time. 

On the 24th of June, 1846, ©. D. Eldred, who was the “ Company ’’ with Beck, 
became editor and publisher, and continued as such until February 17, 1850, when 
P. T. Wright associated himself with Eldred. Beck subsequently became sheriff 
of the county, member of Assembly, and State Senator. He died, October 25, 1890. 
The brilliant and erratic Carter died at Washington during the early years of 
the war. 

Eldred & Wright conducted the paper until February 17, 1851, when the former 
retired and Wright published and edited it until February 17, 1855, when J. W. 
Clark, son-in-law of Governor Packer, took an interest as partner. The firm of 
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Wright & Clark existed till August 17, 1855, when the senior member retired. For 
many years Mr. Wright has been the chief editor of the Philadelphia Record. Clark 
published the paper one year, when he sold out to Atwood & Wilson, February 17, 
1856. The latter retired, August 18, 1856, and N. L. Atwood continued till January 
21, 1857, when he disposed of the establishment to Clark & Higgins. It was pub- 
lished by this firm up to September 24, 1865, when it passed into the hands of 
Charles T. Huston & Company. 

For more than half a century the Gazette had been published as a weekly news- 
paper, but an important change was about to take place in its history. The firm of 
Huston & Company resolved to make it a daily, and on April 9, 1867, the first 
number was issued as a six-column evening paper. December 9, 1867, A. E. Scholl 
purchased an interest and it was published under the firm name of Huston, Scholl & 
Company up to January 1, 1868, when A. J. Trout became a partner, having pur- 
chased the third interest of Thomas Smith (the '*Company ”) and the firm was 
changed to Huston, Scholl & Trout. 

On the 20th of May, 1868, the daily was enlarged to a seven-column paper and 
issued in the morning instead of evening. This firm continued until the 23d of 
December, 1868, when Scholl sold his interest to A. J. Dietrick, and the business 
was conducted under the firm name of Huston, Trout & Company. No further 
change occurred until the 27th of February, 1569, when A. J. Trout sold his interest 
to A. J. Dietrick, and the firm was changed to Huston & Company. On the 21st of 
July, 1869, Dietrick purchased Huston’s interest and became sole proprietor, with 
John F. Méginness as editor. Under this arrangement the paper was published 
until November 22, 1869, when it was consolidated with the West Branch Bulletin 
under the title of Gazette and Bulletin, and published by the Gazette and Bulletin 
Publishing Association, with a capital stock of $50,000. Peter Herdic, then in the 
zenith of his career, was the capitalist and held a controlling interest. E. W. Cap- 
ron, who was editor of the Bulletin, became editor of the Gazette and Bulletin, with 
John F. Meginness as city editor; and J. B. G. Kinsloe, Capron’s partner, was made 
publisher for the association. 

Up to this time, a period of sixty-eight years, the Gazette had been a Democratic 
paper, but after consolidation with the Bulletin it became Republican in politics, 
and has so continued to the present day. The new management changed in a few 
years by the retirement of Capron, who was succeeded by Meginness as editor. 
About 1873 Kinsloe sold his interest to Herdic, who became sole owner of the plant. 
The services of A. J. Dietrick were then secured as publisher, while there was no 
change in the editorship. 

April 14, 1874, Herdic engaged C. E. Fritcher as publisher, with ea H. 
Lambert, of New York, as editor, when Meginness resumed his old desk as city 
editor. This combination continued until May, 1876, when Lambert resigned to 
take charge of the St. Louis Times as managing editor. This involved another 
change in the staff. The editorship again devolved on Meginness, and J. J. Gal- 
braith was appointed city editor, and served until the autumn of 1882. Fritcher 
soon acquired a controlling interest and the paper was conducted with spirit until 
the spring of 1889, when he sold his interest to Orange Brown, who became 
owner and manager. On the 9th of November, 1889, after a continuous service for 
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over twenty years, Meginness resigned to engage exclusively in literary pursuits. 
He was soon after succeeded by his son, W. W. Meginness, who has continued as 
editor up to the present time. When J. J. Galbraith retired in 1872 he was 
succeeded by James B. McMath as city editor, who still fills that position. 

From being first printed on a cheap hand press the Gazette and Bulletin has 
steadily progressed until it uses a fine cylinder press, stereotypes its forms, and 
prints from a continuous roll. It is an eight-page quarto morning paper. 

Fred. Kurtz, editor and publisher of the Reporter, Centre Hall, Pennsylvania, 
owns the old hand press on which the Gazette was first printed ninety years ago. 
It came into his hands by purchase, and is still used to print handbills. 

A weekly paper called the Lycoming Advertiser was started in 1815, by Simpson 
& Gale, and continued about six months. 

The Lycoming Chronicle was commenced September 26, 1829, by A. Boyd 
Cummings, and continued until January 9, 1833, when he was succeeded. by his 
brother. Alexander Cummiugs, who published it until September 7, 1836, when 
C. D. Eldred became a partner. This firm existed until April 12, 1837, when 
Cummings retired and Eldred conducted the paper until it was consolidated with 
the Gazette, June 21, 1837. A. Boyd Cummings, the founder, donated Brandon 
park to the city a year or two before his death. It was so named in commemoration 
of his only sister, who was the wife of John Brandon, one of the publishers of the 
old Gazette from 1823 to 1827. Mr. Cummings died in Philadelphia, March 1, 
1891, in his eighty-fifth year. Alexander Cummings was one of the founders of 
the New York World; then of the Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, and The Day, 
in the same city. He was Governor of the Territory of Colorado before its admis- 
sion in 1876, and died, March 7, 1879, while serving as United States consul at 
Ottawa, Canada. 

The Free Press was commenced in July, 1836, by R. F. Middleton, who pub- 
lished it about one year, when it passed into the hands of Cramer & Reed. . It was 
also published by Loehr & Middleton a short time, and discontinued in 1838. 

The publication of The Freeman was begun about 1839 by John R. Eck and 
continued by him until 1840, when W. P. € James R. Coulter purchased the 
materials and commenced the West Branch Republican, which was discontinued in 
1542. The materials were bought by John Sloan, who started the Lycoming 
Sentinel. It lived about a year, when The North Pennsylvanian was founded on 
its ruins by John F. Carter, but it died in about six months. 

The Jackson Democrat was launched in 1845 by J. M. Newson and G. W. 
Armstrong. The former soon retired, when Armstrong and S. 8. Seely published 
it about a year. 

On the 4th of June, 1851, John F. Carter commenced the publication of the 
Lycoming Democrat for the purpose of making war on some of the Democratic 
leaders. It was a lively paper for a time. June 28, 1851, John R. Eck became a 
partner. but retired November 29, 1851. Carter conducted it till the fall of 1852, 
when it died, aged a year and a half. 

The Independent Press was established out of the materials of the Lycoming 
Democrat in April, 1852, by J. W. Barrett; in the fall of 1855 he sold out toa 
company and F. A. Van Cleve was employed as editor. After issuing a few 
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numbers he discontinued publication. No paper was issued till the spring of 1856, 
wheu publication was resumed by J. W. Barrett and C. H. Butt. The former 
retired, October 18, 1856, and was succeeded by Jesse Fullmer. About 1860 
Daniel Bower became connected with the paper. Leonard Ulmer was also the 
editor for a short time. Early in 1861 it was suspended. 

A German weekly paper called Der Demokratische Burger (The Democratic 
Citizen) was started in July, 1852, by Lewis Kurtz. He continued it for three 
years, when he removed to Rochester. 

On the 6th of June, 1860, the West Branch Bulletin was started as a semi-weekly 
by John M. McMinn and the Rev. Cyrus Jeffries. It was projected as a special 
advocate of the railroad enterprises centering in Williamsport, as well as the 
development of the resources of the West Branch valley. It dropped back to a 
weekly paper, November 17, 1860, when it passed into the hands of P. C. Van 
Gelder & John R. Campbell. This firm continued until the 31st of January, 
1861, when Van Gelder became sole proprietor; October 26th of the same year, 
J. D. Wallace became one of the proprietors and chief editor. The firm of Van 
Gelder & Wallace was dissolved, August 12, 1862, and Van Gelder again became 
the sole proprietor. On the Ist of January, 1862, John A. Woodward purchased a 
half interest and the firm became Van Gelder & Woodward; April Ist of the 
same year E. W. Capron added a power press and a caloric engine and became 
a partner. It was then a six-column paper, having been reduced on account of 
“war times.” May 30, 1863, it was enlarged to a seveu-column sheet; June 6th 
Mr. Woodward sold his interest to his two partners, and the firm became Van 
Gelder & Company, who continued the publication until June 4, 1864, when 
J. B. G. Kinsloe purchased the interest of Van Gelder, and the firm became E. W. 
Capron & Company. On the 3d of August, 1868, the daily Bulletin was started 
as a campaign paper of four columns, but it met with so much encouragement 
that it was continued after the election of November following, and was enlarged 
to five columns and published daily until its union with the Gazette, November 22, 
1869. 

In the summer of 1867 Col. L. L. Tate, a veteran newspaper publisher, came 
to Williamsport and started the daily Lycoming Standard. Charles W. Emery 
was one of the editorial staff. In 1869 Andrew Hopkins purchased a half interest, 
and in November of the same year he became sole owner. Soon afterwards he sold 
to other parties, and W. P. Furey became the editor. He was succeeded in a short 
time by H. L. Dieffenbach; then came Joe W. Furey and William Dillou, who 
conducted the daily a short time and then discontinued it. 

Colonel Tate’s next venture was the weekly Sun and Democrat, whieh he started 
in July, 1870, and in 1880 sold out to J. Sallade & Son, who merged it in the daily 
Banner under the title of Sun and Banner. The last paper started by Tate was 
the Lycoming Chronicle, which he issued in 1880, and carried it on until his death, 
which occurred April 30, 1883, in his seventy-third year. 

On the 4th of October, 1860, The West Branch Democrat, Charles T. Huston 
editor and publisher, was started. In 1865 the material of the old Lycoming Gazette 
was purchased by Charles T. Huston and Thomas Smith, and the firm became Hus- 
ton & Company. The name of Gazette only was retained. In April, 1867, the 
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initial number of the Daily Gazette was issued by Huston, Scholl & Trout, and 
July 21, 1869, Mr. Huston withdrew, A. J. Dietrick having secured the interests of 
all the partners. Huston then took up his residence at Athens, Pennsylvania, where 
he started a paper called The Gleaner. 

While conducting the Gazette in the spring of 1866, Mr. Huston was visited by 
Governor Packer and ex-Chief Justice Lewis. Both had been connected with the 
paper years before, and while in the office they gave an interesting account of their 
experiences as newspaper publishers. And to show that he had not forgotten his 
trade, Packer took up a stick and set type with the ease and correctness of a veteran 
at the case, while Lewis looked on to see that he did it right. 

The Independent Press made its bow to the public in 1862, with John R. Camp- 
bell publisher and Leonard Ulmer editor. It scarcely survived a year. 

In June, 1874, E. B. Haines commenced the publication of The Weekly Banner; 
February 1, 1875, he issued an evening daily, which he continued until October 9, 
1879, when the plant was sold to G. E. Otto Seiss, who, on the 26th of February, 
1880, sold to J. Sallade & Son; they amalgamated it with the Sun and Democrat 
under the title of the Sun and Banner, and Charles T. Huston was recalled from 
Athens and made chief editor. He served in that capacity until J. M. Wolf & Com- 
pany purchased the plant, when Henry M. Wolf became editor. On the 18th of 
April, 1882, a stock company was organized under the name of the Suu and Banner 
Publishing Company, in which J. W. Sweely secured a controlling interest, July 7, 
1884; Mr. Sweely at once assumed the editorial and business management of the 
Sun, and has since continued its publication. The Sun is equipped with a perfecting 
press, stereotypes its pages, and prints from a continuous roll. It is an eight-column 
evening folio, and circulates nearly 5,000 copies daily, a circulation approached by 
few inland Pennsylvania dailies. Its weekly circulation is over 4,000 copies. Among 
its home constituency it has earned the reputation of being particularly industrious 
in its efforts to assist and promote the industrial interests and development of Will- 
iamsport. It is one of the leading journals of the West Branch valley, and is a 
vigorous exponent and defender of Democratic principles. 

When E. W. Capron disposed of his interest in the Gazette and Bulletin to Her- 
dic in 1872, he soon afterwards commenced the publication of a little afternoon 
daily, called The Epitomist. It only existed for a few months. 

In October, 1872, J. J. Galbraith and W. R. Bierly launched a new afternoon 
daily which they called The Register. It ran along at a lively pace until 1874, 
when it was suspended. The material used in its publication had formerly belonged 
to The Epitomist. 

The Times, edited and published by Alexander C. Wilson, appeared April 4, 
1877, as a weekly, and was soon followed by an afternoon daily edition. It only 
lasted a few months, when it suspended for want of support. Wilson was for a 
number of years employed on the New York Times as an editorial writer and for 
ten years was in charge of the London office of the Associated Press. 

On the 4th of April, 1875, The Sunday Times made its appearance. It was a 
quarto sheet of forty-eight columns and was published by E. S. Watson, 8. $5. 
Hetherlin, and J. B. McMath; Emanuel Andrews was the owner of the material. 
Before the close of the year Watson and McMath withdrew, leaving Mr. Hetherlin 
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sole publisher. About the middle of April, 1876, Watson took the place of Hetherlin 
and ran the paper for a few months, when it was finally discontinued. This was 
the first Sunday paper in Williamsport. The material was purchased by G. E. Otto 
Seiss and moved to his book store to be used in starting a job office. 

A German paper, the Snsquehanna Zeitung, was started as a Republican journal 
in Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, in 1862, by Karl Volkmar; in January, 1861, he moved 
the plant to Williamsport. At-the close of the war the Zeitung came ont as an 
independent journal. From March, 1872, to November, 1875, a partnership existed 
between Mr. Volkmar and Jacob Heilhecker. When the latter retired Mr. Volkmar 
continued alone for two or three years, or until his death. His son, William Volk- 
mar, then published the paper until December 15, 1888, when it was purchased by 
Carl Tewell. He changed the name to Pennsylvania Tribune and is still the pub- 
lisher. 

Contemporary with the Zeitung, the Sendbote, a German Baptist church paper, 
appeared under the control of Rey. Hendrick, and was published about two years. 
In 1864 Jacob Heilhecker started the West Branch Beobachter, which had about 
one year’s existence. In 1869 the National Democrat sprang into being, under the 
control of a Mr. Stephen, and was published here till 1872, when it was removed to 
Wilkesbarre, where it afterwards suspended. The West Branch Beobachter was 
resuscitated in 1872 by some parties in Philadelphia. It has been controlled for a 
number of years by George Wolf, of Williamsport. 

The second Sunday paper, The Breakfast Table, was founded March 7, 1879, by 
John G. Hammer, J. Willis Dietrick, and S. Vin Derrah. About a year afterwards 
J. W. Sweely became associate editor; then, in a short time, Harry Sterner and 
Sweely became sole publishers. The former soon retired and Sweely continued . 
alone until May, 1887, when George S. Lenhart, the present publisher, purchased 
the plant. In March, 1859, he changed it to a Saturday paper. 

The Dickinson Liberal, published by the Belles Lettres Union Society of 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, is a magazine of fourteen pages, which appears 
monthly from October to June of each year. It was established in 1577. Editor 
for 1892, W. W. Hartman. 

The Rev. T. F. Caskey, rector of Trinity church, started The Parish Dial in 
January, 1876. It was a monthly magazine of thirty-two pages and contained a 
“record of the lights and shadows of parish life.” Mr. Caskey continued it for 
several years, or until the close of his rectorship. It was well edited and in its 
mechanical execution it was unexcelled. 

The National Standard, a Greenback organ, was started in 1877 by Peter Her- 
die and edited by J. W. Schuckers. The editor had been a confidential clerk to 
Salmon P. Chase when he was Secretary of the Treasury and afterwards became his 
biographer. The Standard was published about two years. 

* Star of Hope, a temperance paper, by A. B. Tate and H. H. Hanks, was com- 
menced September 1, 1877. In 1878 J. D. Wallace became the editor, Tate still 
continuing as publisher. W. C. Dickson was also associated with it. It suspended 
some time in 1882, when a monthly called Facts appeared. It existed nearly a 
year and then suspended. R 

What developed into the third Sunday paper, called Pennsylvania Grit, was 
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originated by. the Rev. Henry M. Wolf, when he was editor of the daily Sun and 
Banner. It was originally a literary edition of the daily, published on Saturday. 
Rey. J. M. Scott, then pastor of a Baptist church in Jersey Shore, aided Mr. Wolf 
in the conception of the idea, and became a contributor. In this way Grit was 
started in December, 1882. About this time Rev. Wolf retired from the editorship 
of the daily on account of political disagreements, but he felt that Grit was his own 
property. The Daily Times was then offered for-sale, when, in connection with 
D. Lamade and W. W. Foster, Wolf purchased the material and the trio issued the 
paper_as a Saturday venture. May 26, 1884. Wolf retired from the firm; and on 
the 16th of March, 1884, Grit appeared as a Sunday paper. In the meantime 
George W. Reanhard had become a member of the firm. The first issue yielded a 
trifle over $4! The publishers, having no machinery, were obliged to have their 
paper printed on the press of the Sun and Banner. After much hard work 
and many discouragements, the paper began to grow steadily, and their receipts 
soon averaged $40 a week, but the expenses were more than double that sum. Fos- 
ter now became discouraged and sold his share to Fred. M. Lamade and retired. 
The new firm struggled along and finally succeeded in getting the paper on a paying 
basis. They now own a substantial building and have a magnificently equipped 
office, fast cylinder presses. stereotyping and engraving departments, and a circula- 
tion of 100,000 weekly. Their machinery is driven by electricity. This is what 
grit accomplished. 

In the month of December, 1885, Rev. S. P. Hughes, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran church, commenced the publication of St. Pauls Quarterly, a paper 
devoted to church matters. Among other excellent features, it gave an interesting 
and valuable history of the church from its foundation in 1571. The quarterly was 
continued by Mr. Hughes until his retirement as pastor in the summer of 1891. 

The Keystone News, published on Saturday as a literary family paper, made its 
appearance the first week of December, 1885, and ceased to exist the following 
April. The editor was Elmer E. Burlingame, with Noah L. Houghton as manager. 
The material of the defunct News was purchased by several parties and the Mer- 
chants’ Printing House. a job printing concern, started therewith, which is now 
connected with the daily Republican. 

Some time in 1885 The Labor Record was founded by W. M. Hoover and several 
associates, under the auspices of the Knights of Labor, and was the mouthpiece of 
that organization. It was published about two years, when, in 1887, it was pur- 
chased by Dan Riley, who ran it until February 22, 1890. when it was suspended. 

The Dental Reformer, a monthly devoted to the interest of the dental profession, 
was started in 1556 by A. S. Rhoads and C. W. Huntington, dentists. It was dis- 
continued at the end of two years. 

The Historical Journal, a monthly record of local histo and biography, was 
started May 1, 1887, and published one year, by John F. Meginness. It was in 
magazine form, with thirty-two to forty pages in each number. One thousand copies 
were printed, but at this writing it is almost out of print. 

Pennsylvania School Monthly, a sixteen-page quarto, devoted to educational 
interests in Lycoming county, made its appearance in January, 1888. H. L. Brewer 
was the first editor with Fred. Ruffhead as business manager. Prof. W. W. 
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Kelchner soon became editor, Ruffhead continuing as manager until the latter part 
of 1890, when the entire paper was sold to W. R. Leathers. It was suspended with 
the issue for March, 1891. 

On the 19th of September, 1887, the Lycoming Recorder was commenced by 
Mr. Huston as a weekly Democratic paper. It was discontinued, November 5, 1888. 
The Williamsport Weekly News, a campaign temperance paper, was issued by Irwin 
& Huston from April until June, 1889, and resumed in September of the same year 
and published until November, 1889, under the auspicies of the Prohibition County 
Committee. ` 

Music and Mirth, a monthly magazine, devoted to the interest of musical organi- 
zations, was started in May, 1887, by Charles T. Logue. It has a good circulation 
among those who love music. 

The Item made its first appearance as an afternoon paper March 21, 1888, The 
owners were E. F. Wolf, Robert Mulligan, Orlando S. Montz, Samuel Gerstenlauer, 
W. M. Hoover, and Gustavus Guilka, all practical printers, and they ran it on the 
co-operative plan as an independent paper. It was continued until August 27th of 
that year, when the plant was purchased by Elmer E. Person, who published it 
until April, 1889, when the Republican Publishing Company was formed. On May 
18th it appeared under the new name, Williamsport Republican, and on that date 
the weekly edition was established. John Bailey was business manager and H. L. 
Collins was editor. In October of that year Messrs. Bailey and Collins retired 
from the paper, the former to enter the mercantile business and the latter to accept 
a position on the Philadelphia Record. Mr. John P. Dwyer, of Renovo, assumed the 
editorial and business management of the paper, which continues the same. The 
Republican was the first of the Williamsport newspapers to build a complete estab- 
lishment for its business, and has occupied its handsome four-story building on 
Government place near the postoffice since early in the year 1891. The office is 
well equipped with first-class presses, and the machinery is driven by electricity. 

Ripples, an illustrated weekly journal of humor, sports, society, and enrrent 
events, was first published June 28, 1890, by L. R. Kantner and E. F. Whitmer. 
In November of the same year it was sold to the junior partner, and by him sold to 
T. C. Foster, December 16, 1890, who is the present publisher. There are eighteen 
pages to each number. 

The Church Chronicle, published monthly, by pastors of St. Mark’s congrega- 
tion, came into existence several years ago, and is still continued. The present 
editor is Rev. George G. Kunkle. 

Industrial Union was the title of a handsome weekly quarto, with six columns 
to the page, issued April 23, 1891, W. B. Thompson, manager. It was ‘‘ published 
under the auspices of the Farmers’ Alliance in the interest of the industrial classes.” 
Three numbers ended its career. 

Vade Mecum, “a monthly journal of practical knowledge,’’ made its bow to the 
public, June 6,1891. It contained eight pages with two columns to the page, and 
was edited and published by P. M. Coup. Two thousand copies of each issue 
were printed and distributed. It existed three months. 

The Union, a monthly folio, three columns to the page, under the management 
of W. B. Thompson, appeared in September, 1891. It is “devoted to the interests 
of the various labor unions and their members.” 
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The Band World, a fourteen-page monthly publication, devoted to music and 
the interests of the Distin Musical Instrument Manufactory, made its appearance in 
December, 1591. Brua C. Keefer, manager. - 

The Mirror, a sixteen-page quarterly, devoted to men’s wear, made its appear- 
ance in March, 1892. Published by Silverman Brothers & Company; editor, Joseph 
E. Austrian; associate, Fred. ©. Ruffhead; business manager, Charles R. 
Harris. Handsomely illustrated. 

The Otzinachson, a monthly magazine, devoted to literature in general, was 
started in April, 1892, by M. L. Fisher and H. B. Mingle. It contains fourteen 
pages to each number. 

The Index, a monthly publication in the interest of the Prohibition party, was 
commenced in April, 1892. The names of H. T. Ames, chairman, and C. W. 
Huntington, secretary, appear as the responsible publishers. 

Children of the Brave, a monthly magazine of sixteen pages, devoted to the 
interests of sons and daughters of veteran soldiers, sailors, and marines, was founded 
in May 1892, by J. Ward Diehl. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


WILLIAMSPORT (CONTINUED). 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS—PRESBYTERIAN—METHODIST EPISCOPAL—REFORMED—LUTHERAN 
— PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL—EVANGELICAL—ROMAN CATHOLIC—BAPTIST—OTHER DENOMI- 
NATIONS— CITY Musston—First SUNDAY Scuoor—Youne MeEn’s CHRISTIAN ÁSSOCIA- 
TION. 


HE Newberry Presbyterian church is one of the oldest in the West Branch 

valley, but the exact date of its origin can not be stated. Rev. David Brainard 

was probably at Lycoming creek as early as 1746, for we have his statement that 

on the 25th of July of that year he met and preached to the Indians at the point 

where the Sheshequin path crossed the trail leading up the river, about two miles 

east of Williamsport. And in the summer of 1775, Rev. Philip Fithian, another 
Presbyterian missionary, traveled up the river preaching at various places. 

That there was a society of Presbyterians here as early as 1786, there is little 
doubt, for in that year it was transferred from the boundary of Donegal to the con- 
trol of the presbytery of Carlisle. The minutes of the latter body show that Rev. 
Isaac Grier was sent as a missionary to the West Branch in 1792 by the presbytery 
of Carlisle. On the 22d of Jnne of that year he arrived at the house of Judge Hep- 
burn, and on the 24th he preached there. Two days afterwards he proceeded to 
Pine creek, and on the 28th he preached there. On the 19th of June, 1793, a call 
was put in his hands by the presbytery of Carlisle, from the united congregations 
of Lycoming, Pine Creek, and Great Island, which he took under consideration; 
and on the 2d of October he accepted, and was ordained to the full office of the 
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Gospel ministry in April, 1794, at Carlisle. At the same time he was installed over 
these charges; a commissioner, authorized to act for the churches, was present. 
He officiated at these three charges until 1506, when he was relieved. A vacancy 
of eight years followed. In 1814 John H. Grier came to the valley, and in the 
summer of 1815 was installed over the Pine Creek and Great Island churches, but 
occasionally officiated at Newberry. 

Among the early members of the Newberry (Lycoming) congregation were Judge 
Hepburn, William and Andrew Culbertson, James Cummings, and John McMeen. 
The first church was a log building, but the date of its erection is unknown. It was 
a quaint structure; stood on the bank of the run; had galleries in each end, which 
were reached by flights of rough stairs outside. The pulpit was of the English 
type, or wine-glass order, with a sounding board in front. The door opened on the 
south side in front of the pulpit. This old building was destroyed by fire in 1816. 

Rev. Samuel Henderson succeeded Mr. “Grier in 1815; in 1817 charges were 
preferred against him, but after a four days’ trial he was acquitted. Presbytery, 
however, felt warranted in suspending him. The church was afterward served by 
Revs. John Bryson, Thomas Hood, ana John B. Patterson. 

A stone church followed the old log building in 1817. It was a large edifice 
for tne time, beiug 66x60 feet. The pulpit was elevated, with stairs on each side, 
and the pews were of the high, straight-backed order, and very uncomfortable. 

After the suspension of Henderson the pulpit was vacant until 1820, when N. 
R. Snowden was installed as pastor ata salary of $550. He remained until 1823, 
when he was succeeded by Joseph Painter, who served until 1831. A long line of 
ministers has followed Mr. Painter. 

In the spring of 1850 money was raised to improve the church, but upon consul- 
tation it was deemed best to remove the stone walls and erect a brick building. In 
June, 1850, the old church was dismantled and a new edifice soon rose on its ruins. 
Lindsay Mahaffey, the nearest resident member of the building committee, made 
prompt payments, in many instances anticipating the payment of subscriptions, to 
facilitate the work, and the year 1851 saw the building nearly completed. This 
church, costing $6,500 with its spire, was regarded as a fine edifice, and it served 
the congregation until 1891, when it was removed and a larger and much more ele- 
gant building erected on the old site at a cost of $14,000. Memberships, 300; 
Sabbath school scholars, 250; superintendent, A. W. King; assistant, William J. 
Dale. Pastor, J. W. Boal. The entire chureh property is valued at $25,000. 

The First Presbyterian church of Williamsport, corner of Third and Mulberry 
streets, was organized, February 23, 1833. Previous to this time there was no 
church of this denomination in Williamsport, the members being compelled to attend 
service at Newberry, except when they could secure a minister to preach to them in 
the court house. By the assistance of Rev. D. M. Barber the church was started 
with an enrollment of thirty-eight members, most of whom were from the Lycoming 
church. The following elders were chosen: Alexander Sloan, Andrew D. Hepburn, 
John Torbert, and John B. Hall. The services of ordination were held in an old 
chureh on Third street, where the Reformed church now stands, owned by the 
German Lutherans and the Reformed, which the Presbyteriaus had helped to com- 
plete on the condition that they should have the privilege of meeting there when 
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the owners did not need the use of it. From 1833 to 1837 the Revs. D. M. Barber, 
P. B. Marr, and G. G. Shedden supplied the pulpit, and in the fall of 1837 Rev. J. 
P. Hudson was called to be its pastor, who served three years. 

In 1841 the congregation erected a building on Market street. It was destroyed 
by fire in April, 1849; rebuilt and again burned in 1859. After this second disaster 
it was immediately rebuilt and occupied in the ensuing October by the synod of 
Philadelphia. The pastors of this church to the present time have been the Revs. 
J. P. Hudson, E. B. Bradbury, Alexander Heberton, William Simonton, George F. 
Cain, S. E. Webster, and Julius A. Herold. The latter was installed in 1890. 

Owing to the increase of membership, it was found necessary to build a larger 
church. A lot, therefore, was purchased, and in May, 1884, the congregation com- 
pleted and dedicated a magnificent stone edifice, with a tall spire on the corner of 
Third and Mulberry streets, at a cost of $65,000. The old building was sold and 
is now used for commercial purposes. The membership is 429; children in two 
Sabbath schools, 350; volumes in library, 1,000. John G. Reading is the superin- 
tendent. : 

The Second Presbyterian church was organized, December 12, 1840. The organ- 
ization took place in the same old stone church where the first church was formed. 
The membership comprised fifteen persons, most of them emigrants from western 
New York, who were in sympathy with the New School branch, and who had no church 
in Williamsport. They first worshiped in the court house. The first elders were 
John B. Hall, Nathaniel D. Eaton, and Benjamin C. Moore. On the 15th of Febru- 
ary, 1541, Rev. James W. Phillips was called as pastor. He accepted and was 
installed in 1841. The congregation worshiped in the court house nearly three 
years, but began to build a church of their own as early as 1841, a lot for that 
purpose having been secured on the corner of Fourth and Market streets. The 
building was dedicated in October, 1843, by Rev. William Stirling, but a debt hung 
over it. Mr. Stirling succeeded Mr. Phillips as pastor, September 27, 1846, and 
the debt was soon wiped out. In 1864 it was resolved to repair the building, but 
the flood of 1865 so damaged the foundation that it was found necessary to tear 
down the building and the present stone edifice was erected. While the work of 
building was going on the congregation again worshiped in the court house. The 
new building was dedicated, January 23, 1867. The whole cost of the structure, 
with the furniture and organ, was $66,500, but it was all wiped ont by February, 
1876. Mr. Stirling resigned in 1871, and Rev. Horatio W.’Brown succeeded him. 
The latter served seventeen years, when, owing to ill health, he resigned, much to 
the regret of his congregation. Rev. David Winters came next, in 1884, but after 
three years’ service he resigned and was succeeded by Rev. James Carter. The 
membership is 425; Sabbath school scholars, 305; John B. Otto, superintendent. 
The library comprises 1,000 volumes. 

The Third Presbyterian church was formed as a mission church, under the 
auspices of the Second church, and was organized May 3, 1869, with an enrollment 
of sixteen members. The Second church dismissed twelve of its members to form it 
and contributed largely to the erection of its edifice. Hiram Mudge and P. W. 
Bentley were the first elders. A church building was erected in 1869 on the corner 
of Third and Maynard streets and dedicated July 4th of that year. The lot and 
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building cost $14,580. The Rev. A. D. Hawn became the first pastor, December 
29, 1869. In the summer of 1570 a lot adjoining the church was purchased and a 
parsonage built at a cost of $4,600. For pastors the church has had, in addition 
to Hawn, Revs. John Burrows and Adolos Allen. The latter resigned early in 1592, 
and was succeeded the latter part of May by Rev. Elliot C. Armstrong, who was 
unanimously called. The church property and lots are now valued at $30,000; 
number of members, 160; Sabbath school scholars, 120; superintendent, P. W. 
Bentley. i 

The First Presbyterian Finley Sunday school was founded in 1861, It is located 
on Anthony street. The Sabbath school numbers 300 scholars; H. R. Laird, super- 
intendent. 

Bethany Presbyterian, at the corner of High and Green streets, was built at a 
cost of $2,500. Membership, 50; Sunday school scholars, 125; pastor, L. C. Rutter; 
superintendent of Sabbath school, John A. Stadden. 


e 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 


Next to the Lycoming Presbyterian church in age, if not coeval with it, comes 
the Pine Street Methodist Episcopal church. Methodism was introduced here in 
1791. In the pioneer cabin of Amariah Sutton, which stood near the present barn 
of Hon. R. J. C. Walker, West Fourth street, the first society in the county was 
formed in the autumn of 1791. May 6th of this year the circuit of Northumberland 
was formed and Richard Parriott and Lewis Browning appointed preachers in 
charge. Duriaga portion of this year there was no preaching place between North- 
umberland and Sutton’s, at Lycoming creek. The members of the first class were as 
follows: James Bailey, leader, Rhoda Bailey, Amariah Sutton, Martha Sutton, John 
Sutton, Dorothy Sutton, Harman Updegraff, Eve Updegraff, Hannah Sutton, 
Rebecca Smith, Ebenezer Still, Lois Still, and Letitia Williams. At this time Arad 
Sutton, a son of Amariah, seems to have had charge of affairs. Long before this, 
(1776,) as has been shown, Amariah Sutton conveyed an acre and a quarter of ground 
for a cemetery, church, and school house, a short distance east of his cabin, which 
shows that the nucleus of what afterwards became the Methodist society existed at a 
much earlier date than is generally supposed. At an early period, the date of which 
has not been discovered, a frame church was built on the cemetery lot on Fourth 
street, in accordance with the provisions of Sutton’s deed conveying the land, where 
the infant congregation worshiped for some years. It is related that Lorenzo Dow 
once appeared at the Sutton house and preached, after which he mounted his horse 
and disappeared. 

From an old record of this church, which belonged to the late Judge John Smith, 
and is now in possession of his daughter, Mrs. Susan T. Knapp, it is learned that on 
March 22, 1823, the trustees ‘‘met and examined the subscriptions for building a 
meeting house in the borough of Williamsport, and they agreed that a house thirty- 
five feet in length and breadth be built of frame,” and Jeremiah Tallman was 
requested to “ make inquiry of a carpenter relative to the price.’ The meeting 
adjourned to meet on the 5th of April next. The next entry is dated February 21, 
1824, and reads: “In consequence of various disappointments the above regulations 
were not gone into. And now, the trustees having met, resolved to build a meeting 
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house 30x40 feet, frame, and Brother Tallman was appointed to make contracts and 
superintend the work.” 

The subsequent meeting did not take place until October 27, 1825, when “a 
majority of the trustees agreed to appoint two more trustees. Daniel Strebeigh and 
John Smith were appointed.” The meeting adjourned to meet November 3d at the 
office of J. Tallman. From the minutes it appears that Jeremiah Tallman, Alexander 
Smith, George Roberts, William Wilson, Henry Lenhart, Daniel Strebeigh, and John 
Smith composed the board of trustees. The next meeting recorded is under date of 
July 30, 1827, when, John Smith having declined to serve, Joseph S. Williams was 
appointed in his place. Nothing more appears to have been done until October 20, 
1828, when a meeting was held and Charles Low and John Laverty were appointed 
additional ‘‘ trustees of the Methodist Episcopal church in Williamsport.” The 
board now consisted of Jeremiah Tallman, H. Lenhart, Daniel Strebeigh, Joseph S- 
Williams, William Wilson, and the two names just added. 

The building project still languished. .The next meeting was held, August 29, 
1832, when Laverty and Lenhart resigned. Little more was done. In the mean- 
time a small brick church seems to have been built, for at a meeting held January 
6, 1836, Rev. James Sanks was elected president and Jasper Bennett secretary, 
when John Smith and James Elliott were elected new trustees to fill up the board; 
and it was unanimously voted ‘‘that a parsonage house be built on the back part of 
the lot on which the Methodist meeting house stands in the borough of Williams- 
port; provided that the old Lycoming meeting house shall be given to aid in such 
building, and that a sufficient subscription to defray the balance of the expense be 
obtained.” At this meeting William Wilson, Daniel Strebeigh, and James Elliott 
were appointed a committee to ‘‘ wait on the trustees of the old Lycoming meeting 
house for the purpose of obtaining their consent that their building should go to aid 
in the erection of a parsonage house in Williamsport.’’ At a subsequent meeting 
the committee reported that they had obtained the unanimous consent of the trus- 
tees that “the old church should go to aid in building the parsonage in Williams- 
port.’ The parsonage was built largely out of the material of the old church, 
which was torn down and removed to Pine street. It was frame, 20x30 feet in size, 
and served as a residence for many of the early ministers. 

In course of years the quaint little one-story brick church became too small and 
the question of building a larger one was started. It appears from the minutes 
that Apollos Woodward offered a lot, in 1842, on which to build a new church, but 
the trustees declined his proposition. Some time in January, 1848, the lot on which 
the original church was erected was conveyed by Pompey and Elizabeth Friday to 
John Smith, Daniel Strebeigh, George Slate, and Joseph 8. Williams, trustees, in 
consideration of $550, and the following year the old brick church was taken down 
and the present one erected. Since that time it has been enlarged and greatly im- 
proved, and a brick parsonage adjoining it on the north added. In 1843 a charter 
incorporating the church was obtained by George Slate and John Smith, who were 
appointed a committee for that purpose. 

Since the first church was built in 1825 many changes have taken place in Pine 
street, although it did not become a station until 1852. In 1825 John Thomas and 
Thomas McGhee appear to have been the preachers, each one giving a portion of 
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his time to the congregation. Since 1791 there have been many ministers in charge 
of the Lycoming and Pine Street congregations. The church is free of debt and has a 
membership of nearly 600. Superintendent of Sabbath school, John R. Hazelet; num- 
ber of scholars, 600. The library is large. Pastor, Rev. Samuel Creighton. Previous to 
1828 this denomination had been identified with the Union Sunday school, but in 
this year was organized in the old brick church the first Methodist Sunday school, 
with E. E. Allen as superintendent and Maj. Charles Low, secretary. 

After the Lycoming and Pine Street congregations, the next church in age is the 
Newberry Methodist. It was erected in 1854, and enlarged and improved in 1865. 
The church seats about 700, and the membership is about 265; Sabbath school 
scholars, 300; superintendent, J. E. Williams. The library contains nearly 1,000 
volumes. Rev. E. A. Deavor, pastor. 

Up to 1860 the only Methodist Episcopal church within the limits of the borough 
of Williamsport was Pine Street. During this year a movement was started in 
Pine to establish another church. In October, 1560, a number of the members of 
Pine favorable to the new project, together with the professors and students of 
Dickinson Seminary, met in the seminary chapel for public worship. This consti- 
tuted the first congregational service of what was then and for some time after- 
wards known as the Second Methodist Episcopal church of Williamsport. In the 
spring of 1861 the new charge was supplied with a pastor, and in April of this year 
a lot was purchased on Mulberry street, and the work of building a new church was 
commenced. It was incorporated under the title of the Mulberry Street Methodist 
Episcopal church. The corner stone was laid, August 6, 1562, and January 8. 1863, 
the basement was dedicated. Rev. Richard Hinkle, the first pastor, was succeeded 
by Rev. Thomas D. Gotwalt. Before the church was completed an attempt was 
made to burn it, but the fire was discovered and extinguished before much damage 
was done. The church and tower were completed and the dedieation took place, 
February 18, 1864, Bishop Simpson officiating. The cost of the building, lot, and 
furniture was about $16,500, including a fine bell which was placed in the tower in 
the early part of 1566, and bore the inseription, ‘‘Thomas Bowman.’’ He was the 
first president of Dickinson Seminary, and is now a bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church. Sunday morning, August 23, 1568, the church was burned. Steps 
were taken to rebuild at once on the old site, and November 21, 1869, the basement 
was dedicated. The new building was finished in August, 1871, and a fine bell 
weighing 1,300 pounds had been hoisted into the belfry to be placed in position, but 
it never was rung. Sunday night, August 20, 1871, the church was again 
destroyed by the great conflagration which devastated that portion of the city. Un- 
dismayed by their misfortunes, the congregation again determined to rebuild, and 
on the 23d of May, 1571, the corner stone was laid for the third time, and the 
church was completed and dedicated, December 1, 1872, Bishop Bowman, assisted 
by Rev. Dr. McCauley, officiating. The cost of the structure was $33,000. No 
further disaster overtook the church until June 2, 1876, when a violent wind storm 
bore down upon it from the north and demolished the beautiful spire. The fine 
bell tumbled through into the basement. After this mishap the spire was not 
rebuilt. At the present time the membership is 600; Sunday school scholars, 375; 
volumes in the library, 900. Rev. B. C. Conner, pastor. Value of property, 
$40,000. 
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The East Third Street church was built in 1868 at a cost of $4,000; rebuilt in 
1885 at a cost of $9,000. The membership is about 275; Sabbath school scholars, 
325; volumes in the library, 500. The church property is valued at $12,000. Rev. 
Evaus, pastor. 

Grace Methodist Episcopal church, corner of Campbell and Grace streets, was 
built in 1880. It will seat about 600. The charge was organized in March, 1867, 
Membership at the present time, 430; Sunday school scholars, 370; volumes in 
library, 550. The church property, which is finely situated, is valued at $35,000. 
Pastor, J. Ellis Bell. 

The High Street Methodist Episcopal church was erected in 1886. Member- 
ship, 96; Sunday school scholars, 180; superintendent, J. T. Davis; library, 60 
volumes. Pastor, Rev. George W. Faus. The church property is valued at $5,000. 

In 1890 a church was built on the ground donated for a graveyard, church, and 
school house in March, 1776, by Amariah Sutton, and called the Fourth Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal church. The ground on which this building stands was consecrated 
by the blood of the slain in the massacre of June 10,1778. Although Sntton’s deed 
(see Deed Book H, page 385) specifically states for what purpose he gave the 
ground, there had been nochurch there for nearly forty years; and since its erection 
many graves have been obliterated, and others will soon disappear, although its 
donor, whose ashes also rest there, emphatically stated it should remain a burial 
ground “forever.” The membership is 160; uumber of Sunday school scholars, 180. 
Value of the property, $11,000. 

Market Street Methodist Episcopal chapel, near the old fair ground, was erected 
in 1891. The Sunday school scholars number 100. Revs. Samuel Creighton and 
Johu Dougherty have charge of the chapel. Valuation of property, about $2,500. 


REFORMED. 


Before the year 1827 there was no Reformed church in Williamsport and the 
court house was generally occupied for services. The first house of worship was 
known as the “Old Stone Church,” and was built in 1827, on West Third street, 
near the jail. It was built conjointly by the Lutheran and Reformed denomina- 
tious. This old building was often occupied by the other denominations. The 
windows were very small and the altar and pulpit constructed after the fashion of 
the rude architecture of that day. The edifice was strongly built and in 1866 when 
the walls were torn down for the erection of the present structure they were found 
to be very solid. Rev. Gutelius assisted in the dedication of 1827. About the year 
1860 the German Lutheran denomination sold their interest in the church to the 
Reformed for $800. In 1867 Rev. Evans became pastor, under whose administra- 
tion the church greatly prospered. Jt is known as Immanuel’s Reformed church 
and has a membership of 250. The Sunday school numbers 175, and there are 300 
volumes in the library. Rev. Adam Boley is pastor. 

St. John’s Reformed church was organized April 30, 1882, and forty-one mem- 
bers enrolled their names. Two elders, two deacons, and three trustees were elected. 
The Rey. J. S. Wagner was elected the first pastor, November 5, 1882; a lot was 
purchased for a church site at the corner of Ross and Packer streets for $1,200, in 
1883. Rev. Wagner retired in 1884, and was succeeded by Rev. D. H. Leader. 
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He retired in 1859. Rev. Lewis Robb, the present pastor, succeeded him in April 
of thesame year. A handsome church, Gothic style, was erected and dedicated, 
June 7, 1885. The lot, building, and furniture cost $10,818. Membership, 215; 
Sunday school scholars, 200. 


LUTHERAN. 


St. Mark’s English Lutheran church on Market street was built in 1854 at a cost 
of $8,000. It will seat 250; number of members, 525; Sunday school scholars, 350; 
superintendent, Henry J. Glasser; library, 350 volumes; pastor, Rev. George G. 
Kunkle. 

The German Lutheran Emmanuel church. on East Third street, has a mem- 
bership of 150; number of Sunday school scholars, 200. The church will seat 450. 
Rev. Paul Scheliha, pastor. Valuation of church property, 56,000; parsonage 
$3,500. 

St. Paul’s Lutheran church was organized, April 9, 1871, and on September 10, 
1871, Rev. Joel Swartz, D.D., of Carlisle, was elected pastor. Services were held 
for some time in the Academy of Music. In 1873 a lot was purchased on William 
street and a chapel erected. A fine brick church was afterwards built. Under the 
pastorate of Rev. S. P. Hughes, who resigned in 1891, the church prospered 
greatly. He was succeeded by Rev. John M. Anspach, D. D. The membership is 
400, and the Sunday school uumbers 350; superintendent, E. R. Brooks. The 
ground and buildings are valued at $35,000. 

St. Matthew's chapel is an offspring of St. Paul's. The building is brick. No 
pastor. The Sunday school numbers 100 scholars. 

The Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, Tucker street, was erected in 1891. 
The membership is about sixty; Sunday school scholars, 175; superintendent, L. M. 
Heilhecker; pastor, Rev. J. M. Steck. 

St. Luke’s chapel, (Lutheran,) located on Brandon avenue, is a brick structure. 
Sunday school scholars, 75; superintendent, A. H. Heilman. No pastor. The 
property is valued at $2,500. 

St. John’s Lutheran church, at the corner of Rose street and Erie avenue, was 
built in 1332. The membership is about 175; Sunday school scholars, 275. Rev. 
Isaiah Irvine, pastor. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


In 1840 there were only three resident communicants of the Protestant Episcopal 
church in Williamsport. Missionary services were commenced here that year in 
April, and services held once a month by E. N. Lightner, rector of St. James 
church, Muney. Christ church, corner of Fourth and Mulberry streets, was 
organized, February 8, 1841, and in July of that year the first communion of the 
Lord’s Supper was administered to nine persons, all of whom are dead but one— 
Mrs. Juliet (Lewis) Campbell. About sixteen months from this time a church was 
completed, and consecrated by Bishop Onderdonk, June 12, 1542. The church 
grew in strength and usefulness, and in 1869 it was found necessary to put up a 
new building. It was a handsome stone structure, but it has since had a large 
addition for Sunday school purposes, and has been greatly improved and beautified 
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by the erection of a stone tower. The following have served as rectors: Revs. E. 
N. Lightner, John B. Clemson, Thomas Yarnall, William J. Clark, J. H. Black, E. 
P..Wright, W. H. Cooper, H. C. Moore, Albra Wadleigh, William Paret, John H. 
Hopkins, and William H. Graff. The present communicants number 420; Sunday 
school scholars, 225. The property is valued at $70,000. 

Wadleigh Memorial chapel, on Almond street, is an adjunct of Christ church, 
and has a Sunday school membership of 250. 

Trinity Episcopal church, corner West Fourth street and Trinity place, was 
built under the auspices of Peter Herdie in 1871. The church organization was 
formed December 28, 1865, and Rev. Henry Spackman was elected the first rector. 
He accepted the call, January 1, 1866, and proved himself a very efficient worker. 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Stevens, Rev. Arthur Brooks, and several other distinguished 
divines assisted at the corner stone laying, July 15, 1871. The architecture is of 
the Gothic pattern. On Christmas, 1875, Hon. John W. Maynard presented the 
corporation of Trinity with a chime of nine bells weighing 14,000 pounds and costing 
$5,000. The dedication took place, February 22, 1876, when a deed from Peter 
Herdic presenting the lot and building to the church was read with this provision, 
“that it is to remain a permanent site for the Protestant Episcopal church, and the 
pews in the same are to remain forever free.” The organ and tower clock were also 
the donation of Mr. Herdic. The cost of this magnificent edifice was $80,000. 
Number of members, 240; Sabbath school scholars, 170. Rev. George ©. Foley, 
rector. 


EVANGELICAL. 


The Evangelical church, on Market street, near the railroad, was built in 1845. 
It is a plain brick structure and will seat 200. The membership is nearly 100; 
Sabbath school scholars, 30. The property is valued at $6,000. Rev. Jacob 
Young, pastor. 

Bennett Street Evangelical church was erected in 1870, and seats about 500; 
number of members, 325; Sunday school scholars, 200; volumes in library, 200. 
Rev. J. Hellenbauch, pastor. Value of property, $2,000. 

The Evangelical church on Race street below Apple, Newberry, was erected in 
1871 at a cost of $3,000. It seats about 300 and has a membership of about 100; 
Sabbath school scholars, 134 ; volumes in library, 125. 

St. Paul’s mission of the Evangelical Association, on Erie avenue, has a 
membership of nearly 100; Sunday school scholars, 220. The church was 
organized in January, 1889. Rev. J. W. Thompson, pastor. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


St. Bonifacius church was organized in 1858 with about thirty families, who 
were principally Germans. On the 23d of January, 1854, a lot 52x208 feet, located 
on Washington street, was purchased, and in the summer of 1854 a frame church, 
24x48 feet in size, was erected thereon. This was the only place of Catholic wor- 
ship in Williamsport up to 1865. The first pastor was Rev. George Gostenschnigg, 
of St. Joseph’s church, Milton, who, up to 1857, visited Williamsport twice a month 
to celebrate Mass and preach the Gospel to the little flock. The first resident pastor 
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was Rev. John B. Bach, who took charge of the congregation in January, 1857, 
and served until September, 1861. He preached alternately in German, English, and 
French. He made an addition to the church of 22x22 feet, and opened a small 
parochial school. In 1859 he laid out a cemetery on Wyoming street, containing 
about two acres. Rev. Philip Woerner became pastor in September, 1861, and 
remained until March, 1862, when he was succeeded by Rev. James A. Moschal. In 
the autumn of 1865 the church of the Annunciation was organized, from the English 
speaking portion of St. Bonifacius church, since which time the latter organization 
has been a purely German Catholic body. Rev. John Lenfert, of St. Mary's 
church, Bastress township, succeeded Father Moschal in October, 1865, and visited 
the congregation once a month up to 1869. During his administration a lot 52x205 
feet east of the church was purchased. 

Rev. John Koeper became pastor of St. Bonifacius congregation, August 16, 
1869, and has remained its pastor up to the present. In November, 1872, the old 
church was removed to the rear of the lot, to make room for the present substantial 
edifice. The corner stone was laid, June 22, 1873, and the building was dedicated 
to the service of God, September 19, 1875. Itis a brick structure of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and is 65x145 feet in dimensions. The auditorium is 46x98 feet, aud has a 
seating capacity of 800. The windows are of richly stained glass, and the interior, 
like the exterior, is of pure Gothic design. In March, 1870, the parochial school 
was reorganized, with Charles Cremer as teacher. In June, 1874, four Sisters of 
Christian Charity, banished from Germany by the new Prussian church laws, took 
charge of the parochial school, and their number has since been increased to six. The 
school now enrolls 280 pupils, and is held in the old frame church and additions. 
A lot, 78x104 feet, was purchased in 1874, and in 1880 a three-story brick building 
was erected, in which the sisters reside. In July, 1881, an addition of four acres was 
purchased and laid out in lots, adjoining the old cemetery, forthe use of St. Boni- 
facius congregation. This church now embraces 350 families, and its constant 
growth so increased the labors of Father Koeper, that an assistant priest, Rev. 
Charles J. Goeckel, was appointed in November, 1890. 

The Church of the Annunciation was organized in the autumn of 1865 by Rev. 
P. F. Sullivan, with about sixty English speaking families previously connected with 
St. Bonifacius church. Services were held in Doebler’s hall, on Third street, dur- 
ing Father Sullivan’s pastorate, which closed in October, 1866. In the meantime 
he had purchased a site on the corner of Walnut and Edwin streets, and laid the 
foundation for a building. The location was afterwards disapproved of by the bishop 
and the foundation torn up. In October, 1866, Rev. M. P. Stack became pastor, 
and obtained permission from the authorities to hold services in the court house. 
In 1887-68 he commenced the erection of a brick church on Edwin street, which 
was completed and dedicated in the latter year as the ‘‘Church of the Annuncia- 
tion.” This building is still used as a chapel. Father Stack served until Novem- 
ber, 1871, when he was removed by the bishop because of the widespread dissatis- 
faction in the congregation with his management of its affairs. He subsequently 
laid claim to the ownership of the church property, and sued Bishop O’ Hara for its 
recovery. This was one of the most celebrated cases in the history of Lycoming 
county, and excited the deepest interest in both Catholic and non-Catholic circles 
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throughout the State. After a long and bitter legal contest the case was finally 
decided against Father Stack’s claim, aud in favor of Bishop O’Hara as head of the 
diocese. 

In December, 1571, Rev. Eugene A. Garvey took charge of the parish, and 
though he found it in a chaotic condition, he went vigorously to work, and under 
his wise and judicious management the congregation has been wonderfully prosper- 
ous. Father Garvey is a native of Carbondale, Pennsylvania, and was pastor at 
Hawley and Athens prior to coming to Williamsport. He soon paid off the debt on 
the church property left by his predecessor, aud commenced a series of improve- 
ments which have continued through the passing years in keeping with the growth 
and prosperity of the church. He first built the parochial residence on Walnut 
street; next the two-story brick school house on Edwin street, containing six rooms, 
over which he placed as teachers the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, and 
which now enrolls 350 pupils, and following this he erected the convent on 
Edwin street, wherein eleven sisters reside, and to which advanced pupils of the 
parochial schools are admitted for graduation. He also purchased thirteen acres of 
land adjoining Wildwood cemetery on the south, and laid it out in lots for a ceme- 
tery. It was consecrated by Bishop O’ Hara under the name of Mt. Carmel. But 
the crowning glory of his administration is the grand church on the corner of 
Fourth and Walnut streets, the site of which had been given to the congregation 
by Peter Herdic. The constant growth of the church made a larger building a 
positive necessity, and early in 1586 preliminary steps towards the project began. 
The foundation was commenced the following spring, and on Sunday, July 11, 
1886, the corner stone of the new church was laid by Bishop O'Hara with imposing 
ceremonies, and in the presence of an immense audience. The work was pushed as 
rapidly as circumstances would justify, and on Sunday, May 5, 1889, the building 
was dedicated to the service of God. Pontifical Mass was celebrated, with Rt. 
Rev. William O'Hara, bishop of Scranton, as celebrant. Within the sanctuary were 
also Most Rev. P. J. Ryan, archbishop of Philadelphia, Rt. Rev. Thomas MeGov- 
ern, bishop of Harrisburg, and a large number of priests. The Archbishop 
preached an eloquent dedicatory sermon, from the text ““I am the good Shepherd,” 
and also paid a glowing tribute to the pastor and congregation for the grand monu- 
meut to religion which they had built under so many difficulties. 

The church is an imposing, massive, and substantial stone structure of Roman- 
esque architecture, and has a seating capacity of about 1,200. It has richly stained 
glass windows, several of which are beautifully frescoed with life-size figures, 
principally donated by the pastor and members of the congregation, the total cost 
of which was $3,600. Handsome altars decorate the sanctuary, the main one being 
planked on each side and in the rear by massive Corinthian columns supporting the 
canopy of the sanctuary. A maguificent pipe organ, and beautiful stations of the 
cross are a part of the furnishings, while the seats and wainscoating are of polished 
oak. It is safe to say that when the interior is frescoed Annunciation church will 
surpass any other place of worship in Williamsport, and will be second to no 
Catholic church in the West Branch valley. The total cost of the building, ete., up 
to the day of dedication was about $67,000, and about $60,000 of this amount has 
been paid. Many minor improvements have since been made, among which, worthy 
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of special mention, is a fine bell donated by John Lynch, and placed in the tower in 
the fall of 1891, and first tolled on Sunday, October 12th of that year. The spirit- 
ual and temporal growth of the congregation during the past twenty years has been 
steady and substantial, and Annunciation parish now embraces about 3,000 souls. 
A flourishing Sunday school, and several societies are among the spiritual tributaries 
of the church. Father Garvey has had three assistants during his pastorate, viz: 
Revs. Anthony Shields, P. J. Colligan, and J. J. B. Feeley, the last of whom has 
served since December, 1590. The grand work accomplished by Father Garvey 
since coming to Williamsport, is a lasting monument to his faithful stewardship in 
this portion of God’s vineyard. 


BAPTIST. 


The First Baptist church, Fourth and Elmira streets, was organized December 
17, 1854, by the following persons, who met in the court house for that purpose: 
Rev. J. Green Miles, Foster Taylor, J. N. Black, A. R. Sprout, Washington New- 
berry, Mrs. Isabella H. Miles, Mrs. Elizabeth Colton, Mrs. Amanda Herdic, Mrs. 
Caroline McMinn, Mrs. Virginia Hall, Mrs. Mary Sprout, Mrs. Ellen Donnelly, Mrs. 
Susanna Newberry, Mrs. Susan Brewer, Mrs. Angeline Titus, and Miss Annie Trainer. 

Rev. Miles was chosen pastor and Foster Taylor deacon. August 1, 1858, Mr. 
Miles resigned and the church was without a regular pastor until 1559. Rev. Joshua 
Kelley came soon after and labored for the congregation until his death, April 10, 
1862. In 1857 Peter Herdic offered to donate a lot for the church, providing a 
good building was erected thereon. His proposition was accepted and in August 
of that year E. Culver broke ground for its foundation. Herdic fulfilled his promise. 
By referring to Deed Book O O, (Volume 38,) page 758, it will be seen that on 
October 30, 1857, he conveyed the lot in consideration of $10 to “the trustees of the 
First Baptist Church of Williamsport.” But owing to the financial crisis the work 
of building progressed slowly. On the 3d of July, 1860, a violent wiud storm partly 
unroofed the building and did other damage, which retarded its completion. Work, 
however, was continued until the building was finished and dedicated, September 
14, 1860. The first Sunday school was organized in April, 1855, with Eber Culver 
as superintendent. After meeting in various places until July 1, 1859, the school 
finally settled in the lecture room of the present church. Membership, 530; Sunday 
school membership—teachers, 44; scholars, 270; superintendent, E. A. Cornell. 
Rev. E. A. Woods, D. D., pastor. Value of church property, $100,000. 

The First German Baptist church, located on the corner of Washington and 
Packer streets, was founded as early as 1567. It is an offspring of the three origi- 
nal German Baptist churches of Blooming Grove, Anthony, and Fairfield townships. 
(See review of Hepburn township.) The work of building the church was com- 
menced January 1, 1867, andit was completed in July of that year, and was formally 
dedicated, June 9, 1872. The building is brick and the value of the property is 
$6,000. The present membership is ninety-two; Sunday school scholars, seventy; 
Isaac Kurtz, superintendent. Rev. John Senn, D. D., pastor. 

The Memorial Baptist church of Newberry had its origin in a preliminary meet- 
ing held July 2, 1869, for the purpose of taking measures for the establishment of a 
church in that place. The result of this meetiug was the withdrawal of nineteen 
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members from the parent church, and the dedication on the 30th of July of a church 
building, which was purchased from Dodge & Company, who had erected it for an 
academy. Rev. Thomas O. Lincoln was chosen pastor and remained in charge until 
July 26, 1571. The Sunday school was organized, September 19, 1869, with six- 
teen scholars. A terrible disaster, resulting in the death of thirteen persons, occurred 
at this church on the evening of December 25, 1872, when the school was 
celebrating the festivities of the Christmas season. The floor gave way and all were 
precipitated below in one confused mass of benches, timbers, and plaster. The scene 
that ensued was heartrending, and to increase the terrors of the survivors, fire broke 
out in the ruins. By desperate efforts it was subdued, and the work of rescue pro- 
ceeded. The calamity caused much excitement, and elicited the warmest sympa- 
thies of the people in behalf of the injured—of whom there were nearly fifty—and 
the relatives of the killed. The church was rebuilt, made strong and safe, and dedi- 
cated June 29, 1873. The seating capacity is 300; members, 105; Sunday school 
scholars, 215, with 18 teachers. The property is valued at $4,000. Rev. C. D. 
Bond, pastor. 

Shiloh Baptist church, on Walnut street, was built in 1881, Number of mem- 
bers, 103: Sunday school, 75. Rev. G. L. P. Taliaferro, pastor. 

The Erie Avenue Baptist church of Williamsport was organized in May, 1887, 
with forty-two members. There are now more than six times that number. The 
present church is frame, but a fine brick edifice will soon be compieted. The Sun- 
day school numbers 400; superintendent. W. H. Kunkle; library, 450 volumes. 
Rev. S. G. Reading, pastor. 

Ebenezer Baptist church, Park avenue, organized in 1891, has a membership of 
200: Sunday school, 75; library, 100 volumes. Rev. W. Simpson, pastor. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS, 


The Methodist Protestant church, on Sherman, corner of Sheridan street, was 
erected in November, 1888. There are over 70 communicants. 

The First Church of Christ (Disciples) was erected in 1587 at the corner of Third 
and Walnut streets at a cost of $6,000. Pastor, Rev W. D. Lane; number of mem- 
bers, 175; Sunday school scholars, 150; superintendent, H. A. Crocker. The 
library comprises 150 volumes. 

The Seventh Day Adventist church, corner of Hepburn and Fifth streets, was 
built in 1858. Pastor, Rev. E. J. Hibbard; number of members, 60; Sunday 
school scholars, 70; superintendent, W. F. Schwartz; valnation of library, $2,500; 
church property, $12,000; tract society stock of books, $8,000. 

Bethel African Methodist Episcopal church, Hepburn street and Erie avenue, 
was organized in 1862. Number of members, 135; Sunday school scholars, 125; 
library, 225 volumes; superintendent, John Caution; Rev. Richard Tanner, pastor. 
Valuation of church property, $15,000. — 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion (Salem) church, West Jefferson street, was 
erected in 1566 at a cost of $2,100. Number of members, 75; Sunday school, 
80; Joseph Anderson, superintendent. Rey. Thomas H. Scott, pastor. 

Beth Hashalom (House of Peace) synagogue, at the foot of Mulberry street, was 
erected in 1571-72, (Jewish year, 5631.) It is a neat brick edifice. The member- 
ship is about 30; Sunday school, 42. Rev. G. A. Levy, rabbi. 
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CITY MISSION. 

The City Mission of Williamsport and Girls’ Industrial Home, located on East 
Third street, was opened December 12, 1885, and chartered in January, 1558. It 
is in charge of T. P. S. Wilson, city missionary, and the Sunday school under his 
superintendeney numbers 300 members. The institution is undenominational and 
was organized to reach the masses. Girls are tanght to sew and perform all duties 
pertaining to housekeeping. Mrs. Anna Burchard is matron of this department. 


FIRST SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


It was during the summer of 1819 that a few young ladies undertook to organize 
a Sunday school in the octagonal brick school building, then known as ‘‘The 
Williamsport Academy,” and still standing near the residence of John B. Hall, on 
West Third street. Their names were Miss Henrietta Graham, afterwards Mrs. 
Van Horn, Mrs. William Wilson, and Miss Sarah Hepburn, afterwards Mrs. James 
Armstrong, and they succeeded in establishing the first Sunday school in Williams- 
port. They were assisted by several other young ladies who served as teachers. It 
was named the “Union School.” The attendance comprised not only boys and girls 
in the town, but they came from the surrounding country. The school was con- 
ducted by two female superintendents, who were elected to serve six months; each 
elass had two or more teachers who taught alternately one month at atime. They 
had no library, consequently each pupil provided his or her own book. The super- 
intendent carried to and from the sehool the tickets and elass rolls, which were dis- 
tributed monthly. Each teacher kept a written account of her experience and 
reported monthly at the teachers’ meeting. After an experience of about six years the 
school became too large for the ladies to manage and some gentlemen were induced 
to open a separate school for boys. The new school was systematically organized 
and with fair prospeets, but apathy at last showed itself on the part of the male 
teachers, and the boys being often left without teachers became inattentive, so that 
the female teachers were obliged to take charge of them again. The spirit of indiffer- 
ence inereased to such an extent that it was decided to abandon the effort to establish 
a union school, as harmonious interest could not be maintained among the denomina- 
tions. Jealousy is said to have been the principal cause of the failure. But it was 
not long until a reorganization was effected by Dr. W. R. Power, Gen. Robert 
Fleming, and Maj. Charles Low. They were assisted by a corps of lady teachers, 
and the work was continued until the Presbyterians started a school. The Method- 
ists followed next. These schools met with more hearty support than the original 
enterprise, because they were sectarian and therefore devoid of clashing interests. 
In connection with the first union school there was a elass of colored scholars organ- 
ized in a separate school by Miss Lucy Putnam. Miss Mary Hepburn, and Miss 
Martha L. Grier. Thus were the Sunday schools of Williamsport founded; and 
from this small beginning sprung all the denominational and thrifty schools which 
we now find among the churches of the city; all vieing with each other in efficiency 
of organization and the accomplishment of the greatest good. 


Y. M. C. A. OF WILLIAMSPORT. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association was organized in March, 1867, and has 
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steadily grown in strength and usefulness. Among those prominently identified with 
the foundation of the enterprise were John A. Woodward, Abraham Updegraft, A. 
D. Lundy, William R. Sloan, Thomas Bennett, ©. K. Geddes, W. H. Colesberry, 
and D. S. Andrus. A hall was obtained and a preliminary meeting called, at which 
it was resolved that for the purposeof advancing the interests of evangelical religion 
in Williamsport a constitution and by-laws for the organization and government of 
such an association be adopted. The first president chosen was W. H. Armstrong, 
with W. H. Colesberry recording secretary, and W. H. Sloan treasurer. A hall was 
fitted up for the association, committees appointed, and contributions solicited. A 
reading room was opened and the nucleus of a library laid, which now numbers 
several thousand volumes. The books of the Williamsport Library Association 
were acquired early, and additions are constantly being made to the collection. 
During the month of November, 1875, a charter of incorporation was obtained from 
the court. Ever since the organization of the association a free reading room has 
been kept open to the public, which has proved of great advantage to a large num- 
ber of people. Lectures are occasionally delivered in the halls, prayer meetings are 
held, and other religious exercises observed. In the earlier years of its existence 
the association had a severe struggle to maintain itself, but it has successfully sur- 
mounted all obstacles. Its success was largely accomplished through the untiring 
efforts of John I. Berry, H. H. Otto, John E. Dayton, and a number of others, who 
have given freely of their time and money to bring about this condition. The asso- 
ciation now owns and occupies an elegant building which is valued at $40,000. 
Officers for 1892: John H. Dayton, president; John H. Millspaugh, vice-president; 
Charles E. Shopbell, treasurer; A. P. Mershon, general secretary; Walter H. Andrus, 
assistant secretary. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


WILLIAMSPORT (CONCLUDED). 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION— FIRST SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS— WILLIAMSPORT ACADEMY—WILL- 
TIAMSPORT SEMINARY—END OF THE OLD ACADEMY—RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHO0LS— THE RECORD FROM 1836 To 1849 —THrE ScHOOLS or To-DAy—DICKINSON SEMINARY 
— YOUNG LADIES SEMINARY — Tur KINDERGARTEN—TEACHERS' INSTITUTES— COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


HE first mention we have of a school teacher is in the enumeration of taxables 
for Loyalsock township in January, 1796. There the name of Caleb Bailey 
appears as a “schoolmaster.”? In the list for 1800 the name of Charles O’Brien, 
“schoolmaster,” is also recorded. As the nucleus for the city of Williamsport was 
then being formed in Loyalsock township, and this was the most thickly settled 
portion, it is probable that Caleb Bailey was the first teacher. The next seems to 
have been Charles O' Brien. How long they taught here, and what became of them, 
we are uninformed. 
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In 1876, centennial year, Samuel Transeau, superintendent of city schools, made 
a special effort to collect the early school history of Williamsport for the department 
of education. He was assisted in his work by Tunison Coryell, Samuel Titus, John 
K. Hays, and Wesley Miles. The first three had settled here about the beginning 
of the century and they remembered the early schools and teachers. Mr. Miles 
came here in 1853 as a teacher from Carlisle and found the schools in a primitive 
condition. To that report we are indebted for many facts relating to the early edn- 
eational history of Williamsport. 


FIRST SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

In laying out the town Michael Ross set aside a square plot of ground for school 
purposes, and on the northeast corner of this square (now occupied by the court 
house) a log school house was built. Just when it was erected is not known, but it 
was probably in 1796, or possibly a year or two later. He was induced, no doubt, 
to make this provision because Jacob Latcha had, in 1796, conveyed a lot to trustees 
in Jaysburg (see old Lycoming township) for an “ English school house.” In the 
Ross building Robert Knapp taught in 1502. He was succeeded by Apollos Wood- 
ward. His name first appears on the assessment for 1804, and he is assessed with 
“one house and lot, $200; one horse and cow, $21.” How long he taught is 
unknown; but according to statement of the late Dr. James Hepburn, he was teach- 
ing in 1806, for on the day of the eclipse, Hepburn, who was a pupil, accompanied 
him home to dinner and they witnessed the eclipse beautifully mirrored in a tub 
filled with clear water. 

Apollos Woodward was born in England, February 13, 1775, and died at his home 
in Williamsport, June 21, 1858, in the eighty-fonrth year of his age. He held 
numerous offices of trust during his long life; was coroner in 1807 and associate 
judge in 1851. In early life he evinced a taste for the military and before coming 
to Williamsport accompanied General Washington as an aide to Westmoreland 
county during the whiskey insurrection. The Woodward Guards, a well remembered 
military company, was named after him, and he always took a deep interest in its 
welfare. He married a daughter of Peter Vanderbelt and they had a large family 
of sons and daughters. He acquired much real estate and at one time owned several 
hundred acres east of Mulberry street. At the time of his death he was interested 
in a tract of 6,000 acres in the State of Tennessee. 

After Apollos Woodward came James Watson as a teacher. He first appears 
on the assessment books in 1806 and 1807. The first year he is assessed with a 
cow; the second year with a ‘‘ house and lot and a cow.” How long Watson taught 
is unknown. It is claimed that a man named Dixon was one of the early teachers, 
but his name does not appear on the assessment returns. About 1811 Francis 
Graham taught in the old log school house; and in 1812 he opened a school in a 
building of his own, which stood on the northeast corner of West and North streets. 
There he taught for ten years with great snecess. 

When the old log school house was abandoned is unknown, but it must have been 
soon after Graham ceased to use it. 


WILLIAMSPORT ACADEMY. 
What was known as the “ Wilkamsport Academy for the Education of Youth in 
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the English and other Languages, in the Useful Arts, Sciences, and Literature,” 
was authorized by act of April 2, 1811, and $2,000 appropriated to aid in founding 
it, on the condition that a number of poor children, not exceeding five, should be 
taught there without charge. The ground for the academy is said to have been set 
aside by Michael Ross; probably because the court house had been built on the 
square which he originally designed for a school house. In 1814 the academy was 
erected on the reserved lot, corner of Third and West streets. It was built in part 
out of the $2,000 appropriated by the State, and by subscriptions from citizens of 
the borough and county. The contractors were A. D. Hepburn and Jeremiah Tall- 
man. It was a plain, substantial brick building, octagonal in form, and two stories 
in height, with two rooms on each floor. This ancient building still stands as a 
landmark of early times, and is used for a private dwelling. It adjoins the residence 
of John B. Hall, who owns it. 

This institution was managed by a board of trustees consisting of six members, 
one-third of whom were elected annually. The first board consisted of William 
Wilson, Ellis Walton, Thomas Caldwell, Samuel E. Grier, Thomas Hays, and Robert 
McClure. The originators of the enterprise were nearly all Scotch-Irish settlers 
and the school was under the auspices of the Presbyterian church. 

The school opened with Rev. Samuel Henderson, pastor of the Lycoming (New- 
berry) church, as principal, assisted by Thomas Grier. The latter was a brother of 
Judge Grier of the United ‘States court. 

Up to 1835 the successors of Mr. Henderson were as follows: Justus Dart, 
Francis Graham, Blaisdell, F. M. Wadsworth, Richard Chadwick, James 
Teas, Isaac K. Torbert, and Joseph G. Rathmell. John F. Wolfinger, who knew 
the majority of these teachers personally, thus wrote of them: Rev. Henderson 
was a graduate of Edinburgh College, Scotland. After studying theology he came 
to this country and preached for a short time at Wilmington, Delaware. He then 
removed to Williamsport and was engaged to teach in the academy while he served 
as pastor of the church at Newberry. After leaving here in 1817 or 1818, he preached 
in Bradford county for a short time, when he located near Pittsburg, where he 
died. 

Dart came from New England. He was a fine scholar. From here he went to 
the West. Graham was a fine arithmetician and remained several years, when he 
went south. Blaisdell came from the State of New York. While teaching the 
academy he studied law. Wadsworth was a graduate of Yale. He studied law 
with Joseph B. Anthony and then settled in York county, where he died. Chadwick 
came from New Jersey; he was an excellent mathematician; afterwards located at 
Smethport, Pennsylvania, and served as prothonotary of McKean county for several 
years and died there. Teas came from Milton in 1828 and left in 1830. He settled 
at Northumberland as a physician, where he died. Torbert was a native of 
Lycoming county, and published the Lycoming Gazette for several years. He was 
also the author of “Torbert’s Arithmetic,’ a work of considerable value, but now 
very rare. Rathmell was a native of Loyalsock township and studied under Wads- 
worth. He became a good Latin scholar and finally a teacher in the old academy. 
He died in Williamsport in 1855, 
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WILLIAMSPORT SEMINARY. 

After the old academy on West Third street passed out of existence two young 
ladies, Misses M. A. Heylmun and P. Hall, issued a prospectus for a young ladies’ 
seminary in 1536. 

In a circular they gave the names of fourteen gentlemen as reference, only one 
of whom—John B. Hall—is now living. In their catalogue appear the names of 
seventy-two young ladies, many of whom are now mature matrons of the city. The 
school was continued in this building for several years and then ceased to exist. 
Among the later teachers was T. T. Abrams, Esq., who taught there, and in the old 
academy, from 1846 to 1551. For many years he has been a member of the Clinton 
county bar, Lock Haven. i 


END OF THE OLD ACADEMY. 


The Williamsport Academy existed until the passage of the common school law 
in 1834, when it soon after suspended, and the building was rented for school pur- 
poses by the board of directors from the trustees, at the rate of 515 per annum. In 
1539 the board of trustees sold the academy, with the adjoining lots, to John B. 
Hall, for $2,392. The principal reason which influenced them to sell the academy 
was, that the railroad running to Ralston had its southern terminus near the build- 
ing, and therefore made it both annoying and dangerous for the school. With the 
money derived from the sale of the property, the trustees bought one and three- 
quarter acres of ground on an elevation just north of the borough limits and thereon 
erected a plain brick building for an academy, 40x60 feet, and two stories high. 
This building now, with two stories added, constitutes the west wing of Dickinson 
Seminary. 

It appears from the records that this enterprise did not meet with the success 
anticipated, and becoming financially embarrassed, the building was sold by the 
sheriff in 1845 to John K. Hays and Peter Vanderbelt for $482, being a few dollars 
more thau the amount of the mechanic's lien. Subsequently Mr. Hays offered to sell 
this property to the town council for what he had paid for it, with interest. It 
appears from the minutes of the school board that he received $443.65, although 
the building alone must have cost more than four times that amount. The offer of 
Mr. Hays was accepted, on the condition that the school board would sell the 
western half of a school lot on Black Horse alley for $250 and pay Mr. Hays the 
money as part payment for the academy. The balance of the $443.68 was raised 
by the town council by taxation. E 

After the academy had been under the control of the town council for three 

` years, it became a second time embarrassed, when the council transferred the build- 
ing and ground to a board of trustees under the title of “Trustees of Dickinson 
Seminary,” the Methodist Episcopal church having assumed the debts against the 
property. The history of the Williamsport Academy ends with the transfer of the 
property by the town council to a board of trustees consisting of Hon. John Smith, 
Rev. B. H. Crever, J. S. Williams, and Charles Maclay. 


RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Professor Transeau in his centennial report informs us that the first election for 
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school directors was held at the court house, September 19, 1834, under the pro- 
visions of the act of April Ist preceding. The following persons were elected: 
William F. Packer, William Fields, Robert Fleming, Jacob Rothrock, Joseph 
Grafius, and Johu Bradin. On the organization of the board Jacob Rothrock was 
chosen president, and Robert Fleming secretary, and Henry Lenhart, borough 
treasurer, as treasurer of the school fund. Mr. Packer was then elected a dele- 
gate to attend a joint meeting of the county commissioners and the delegates of 
other school districts of Lycoming county, on the first Tuesday of November fol- 
lowing, agreeably to the third section of the act aforesaid. 

In order to insure the benefits of public school instruction, a resolution was 
offered and passed unanimously, “ That the delegate, W. F. Packer, be instructed to 
use all fair means to procure the adoption of the school law’’ at the convention to 
be heldin November. From this it is evident that the people were heartily in accord 
with public school education. A meeting of the citizens was held, and the question: 
“Will the meeting agree to raise a sum, in addition to that to be appropriated by 
the State and county, for the support of the common schools?”” was carried in the 
affirmative. At this meeting a resolution was also passed thata tax, equal in amount 
to the county tax in 1834, be levied and collected in the borough for school pur- 
poses. A certified copy of the above resolution was presented to the council for 
their action. 

On the 29th of November, at a meeting of the school board, W. F. Packer, the 
borough delegate to the aforesaid convention, reported that a majority voted favora- 
bly to assess a tax for the support of common schools equal to double the amount of 
county tax. Messrs. Packer and Fields were appointed a committee to visit the 
private schools of the town to ascertain the probable number of pupils attending 
them. 

February 9, 1835, this committee reported “110 males and sixty-seven females 
in attendance.’’ In April following, propositions were solicited and received from 
the private school teachers upon what terms they would severally agree to teach 
public schools. John W. Eldred and Joseph G. Rathmell agreed to teach for 
$25 per month, and Mrs. E. L. Harris and Mrs. E. L. Frisby, each $20 per month. 
A proposal was also received from Ann Heilman to teach; hence, on the election for 
teachers, Messrs. Eldred and Rathmell and Misses Heilman and Frisby were 
selected, and Mrs. Harris subsequently. These were the first common school teach- 
ers of the borough of Williamsport, and the length of the term for the first school 
was three months. The course of study embraced reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, ancient and modern history, and geography. The principal place for 
instruction was the old academy building. The schools were opened for the first 
time on the second Monday of May, 1835, only one year after the passage of the 
school law. 

As the law privileged the tax payers to vote annually whether or not the schools 
should be continued, a meeting of the citizens was again called, June 20, 1835, 
and at this meeting a resolution was adopted continuing the schools in 1836, by 
fixing the tax at double the State and county tax. It appears from the record that 
again W. F. Packer was the author of the resolution, aud as some opposition was 
developed against these schools, he no doubt supported his resolution in one of his 
able and characteristic speeches of later years. 
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At the June meeting of the board in 1839 the directors agreed to purchase a lot 
from J. B. Anthony for $350, located on Black Horse alley, whereon they erected a 
brick school building of two long rooms. The school house was built by Thomas 
Gruber for $705. Here Joseph G. Rathmell and others taught for nearly twenty 
years. The greater portion of this lot was, six years afterwards, sold to Simon 
Yeates for $250, leaving little more ground than what the building occupied, and the 
money was given in part payment, as before stated, for the new academy building 
sold by the sheriff to John K. Hays and Peter Vanderbelt. 

In February, 1853, C. S. Gilchrist was employed for three months at $18 per 
month to teach colored children, the teacher to find a room, stove, fuel—everything, 
except benches. 

Wesley Miles, the oldest retired teacher in the city, who came here in 1853, and 
taught for over thirty years, thus wrote his impressions of the schools as they 
appeared to him in 1854: 

There were but two old one-story houses, one of two rooms, located on an alley near 
Hall's foundry. The fence on three sides left a space of about ten feet wide for play ground, 
with the alley in front, often almost impassable from the depth of mud and water. No side- 
walks were to be seen. The other small building was on Church street, and was afterwards 
occupied by the Episcopal parish school. The third house rented was located between the 
river and canal; it was frame, with columns in front [old Seminary], and at that time was con- 
sidered quite stylish. 

The interior decorations, furniture, etc., and the general condition of the alley school 
house may be briefly summed up. Much of the window glass was broken; the wash boards 
parted some inches from the wall; there was also a huge semicircular platform spiked down 
close to the back door, on which stood a long-legged, unsightly, unpainted, dilapidated teacher’s 
desk. The teacher not favoring his stand so near the door, on account of the cold, raised the 


platform for the purpose of removing it to another place, when lo, it was found to have been 
placed over a hole in the floor, perhaps for the sake of economizing in lumber! 


There were no private schools in the town at that time. Dickinson Seminary, then in charge 
of Dr. Bowman, was small and poorly patronized. This year the first uniform series of school 
books was adopted. The highest salary paid to male teachers was $35 per month, school 
being in session on alternate Saturdays. The winter of 1854 was very severe, but despite the 
prayers of the teachers and pupils no repairs were made on the old Academy building. 
Broken glass was not replaced in the windows; the stove was worthless; the mercury fell below 
zero, when, unable longer to endure the cold, the teachers closed the school. This compelled 
the directors to make some repairs, when the schoo! was resumed. 


THE RECORD FROM 1836 ro 1849. 


In his researches Professor Transeau found that in 1836 the four schools were 
“continued, but the record shows that there was a growing opposition to them under 
the charge of other directors and a change of teachers. At a meeting of citizens in 
May, 1837, to determine by ballot whether the schools should be continued, and 
what additional tax should be laid, sixty-two votes were cast in favor of continuance 
and forty-eight against. It was also determined by ballot that $150 should be raised to 
support the schools. This, in addition to the amount assessed as per resolution of 
March 22d previous, of $163. 14—after allowing $86.86 for exonerations—total, $100, 
with the State appropriation of $163.14, left only $476.28 available for continuing 
the schools. Salaries paid this yeer: two male teachers, each $25; one male and 
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one female teacher, each $20; and two female teachers, each $15. Length of school 
term, three months. 

No record of the schools for 1840 appears to have been kept. The minutes of 
1841 are likewise missing. Ata meeting on April 14th a resolution was passed 
levying double the amount of tax for school purposes. No meeting of the citizens 
was held to decide by ballot the continuance of the schools, but it is presumed the 
people were satisfied. Teachers were elected, but the salary of one was reduced 
from $25 to $23 and only two were employed. For 1842 only $300 were levied 
for school purposes, and this was done without calling a meeting of the cili- 
zens at the conrt house. No record of any proceedings from 1842 to 1845 appear 
in the minute book, from which the foregoing items of information were taken. 
There is no record of any school board meeting from 1847 to 1849 in the possession 
of the present school board. It is quite probable that during these years there were 
no public schools in Williamsport, for it appears from the minutes of January, 1549, 
that an entirely new beginning was made. These two years appear to have been 
the darkest days for the common school system. From 1850 up to 1856 there was 
a slight advance in common school interests. After that date the advance was more 
rapid from year to year until the present high standard was reached. 


THE SCHOOLS OF TO-DAY. 


At the present time there are fifteen school buildings in Williamsport, all brick, 
many of them costly, and all equipped with the latest improvements for the com- 
fort and health of the pupils. They are named as follows: Franklin, built in 1856, 
ten schools; Washington, 1861, twelve schools; Jefferson, 1866, six schools; Everett, 
1866, four schools; Jackson, 1569, seven schools; Ross, 1869, two schools; Clay, 1872, 
threeschools; Market Street, 1875, eleven schools; Lincoln, 1876, two schools; Stevens, 
1877, nine schools; Emery, 1883, six schools; High School, 1887, cost $50,000, twelve 
schools; Webster, 1890, five schools; Penn, 1891, four schools; Long Reach, one 
school; Ramsey, rented, one school. Here we have a total of ninety-five schools 
and ninety-five teachers, sixteen of whom are males and seventy-nine females. The 
average pay of the males is $51.63 per month and of the females $45.54 In 1891 
the State appropriation was $10,586, and the total receipts for school purposes from 
all sources were $95,777. Of this amount 543,188 was paid to the teachers for sala- 
ries. In April, 1892, the enrollment of pupils was: males, 2,300; females, 2,105; 
total, +, 105. 

The steady increase in educational interests is shown by the date of the erection 
of the school buildings, demanded by the increase of population. If the directors 
from 1840 to 1850 were noted for inattention, the boards from 1870 to the present 
time have been particularly distinguished for their zeal, efficiency, and faithfulness 
in promoting the cause of education, and to-day the publie school system of 
Williamsport stands second to none in the State. 

In 1868 the school board passed a resolution to elect a superintendent of the 
city schools according to the act of 1867. June 6, 1868, Rev. A. R. Horne, an 
experienced teacher, was selected. When he went into office there were only forty- 
two schools. In June, 1872, he was succeeded by Prof. J. F. Davis. He resigned 
at the end of three months, and was succeeded in September, 1872, by Prof. M. N. 
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Horton. In June, 1875, Horton was succeeded by Prof. Samuel Transeau, the 
present incumbent. When Mr. Transeau came into office there were fifty-four 
schools: now there are ninety-five! 

When the high school was established in 1869 Professor Transeau was elected 
principal. He opened in a small room with but thirteen pupils. For several years 
the school was obliged to shift around as best it could, but it steadily grew in 
strength and efficiency until a magnificent edifice was erected specially for it on 
West Third street in 1887. The high school class now numbers 191, and there are 
six teachers, including the principal, Prof. W. W. Kelchner. The school is sup- 
plied with scientific apparatus worth $600, and a library of 2,300 volumes. The 
latter was founded mainly through the personal efforts of Josiah Emery, Esq., who 
was long a director, and before his death the oldest active school director in the State. 
He died, April 28, 1891, in his ninetieth year, and until within a few months of that 
time he was able to attend the meetings of the board. He was a teacher, editor, 
lawyer, student, and a historical writer of some note, and always an ardent friend 
of the common school system. 

If the public school property of Williamsport in 1853 presented a dilapidated 
and worthless appearance, it has appreciated a thousand fold in less than fifty 
years. In 1891 its value was estimated at $266,500. The board of education now 
consists of forty-three directors. 

The savings bank system was introduced in the schools in 1890. Each scholar, 
once a week, can deposit any sum from a penny up with his or her teacher, who 
places it to their credit in a national bank. When the amount exceeds 52 the 
pupil is given a bank book, and the deposit draws three per cent. interest. The 
object is to give pupils some practical ideas of business and to instill in their minds 
the importance of being saving and economical. The system seems to work well, 
the aggregate amount on deposit having reached 510,042.42 at the close of the 
school term in May, 1892. Two or three pupils are reported to have over $100 
each to their credit. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY. 


It has been shown how this now prosperous institution came to be founded on 
the ruins of the Williamsport Academy. In March, 1849, the Baltimore Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal church consented to extend its supervision and patron- 
age to the seminary, in accordance with the proposition of the town council, but 
declined to assume any of its liabilities. The following officers were appointed, 
according to the recommendation of the conference: Rey. Thomas Bowman, presi- 
dent; Rev. B. H. Crever, financial agent. The first meeting of the trustees had 
been held in April, 1845, when Bowman was elected. 

The building now constituting the west wing was out of repair and a debt hung 
over it. It was resolved to secure subscriptions and donations to the amount of 
$10,000, with which to refit the old building and erect a new one. At the same 
time five acres of ground adjoining were purchased. Two years later the east wing 
was built, and in six years after the old seminary had passed into the control of the 
Methodist church the two wings were joined by a central six-story building, fur- 


nishing ample accommodations for over 200 boarding students and as many day 
24 
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scholars. The whole amount invested during this period in new buildings and 
repairs was $52,600. Since that time repairs and improvements have been made 
which have greatly increased the capacity of the building and added to the comfort 
of the students. 

The faculty, on the organization of the seminary, consisted of President Bow- 
man, B. H. Crever, and his wife and sister as assistants. Although the number of 
students in attendance the first year was 212, yet the revenues barely paid expenses. 
After struggling along for twelve years it was finally sold by the trustees to A. 
Updegraff, John Smith, Jacob Sallade, and Levi Hartman, all ardent friends of the 
young institution. These gentlemen soon afterwards offered the property to the 
Methodist Episcopal church at the price they had paid. This offer was accepted by 
the conference, a stock company was formed, and many of the ministers of that 
body became members. The stock is now mostly held by the Preachers’ Aid Society 
of Central Pennsylvania. 

Bishop Bowman, as shown, was elected in 1818 and continued in office ten years. 
After his resignation Rev. John H. Dashiell was elected, and at the expiration of 
two years returned to the pastorate and was succeeded by Rev. Thompson Mitchell, 
D. D. He resigned, August 27, 1869, and Rev. W. Lee Spottswood was appointed. 
During his administration many improvements were made. He resigned, January 
8, 1874, and on the 13th of the following February the present incumbent, Rev. E. 
J. Gray, D. D., was elected president. Under his efficient management the semi- 
nary has taken rank among the best institutions of the kind, and its prosperity is 
now greater than ever before. The buildings occupy an eminence overlooking the city, 
and are surrounded by beautiful grounds and shade trees. The members of the 
faculty live in the building, eat at the same tables, and have constant oversight of all 
the students. The institution is regularly chartered by the legislature and is 
anthorized to confer degrees upon those who complete the prescribed course of study. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY. 


In 1865 the Misses Wilson, ladies of excellent culture and fine scholarship, 
opened a seminary for young ladies on Pine street, which is still continued by them. 
The room is large and well furnished, and the school has been well patronized at 
each successive session and sustains its well earned popularity. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


To Mrs. Phoebe Riddell belongs the credit of first introducing the kindergarten 
system of teaching in Williamsport. She opened her first school, September 1, 1885, 
and continued for five years. During that time, she says, “1 met with various 
degrees of success. Sometimes my kindergarten was full—more times it was not.” 
In March, 1890, Mrs. Riddell gave up her school to accept a situation in the Pres- 
byterian mission at Muscogee, Indian Territory, where she has since been engaged 


in teaching. 


TEACHERS INSTITUTES. 


Since the passage of the common school law in 1884, with the exception of a few 
early drawbacks, the cause of education has made rapid progress—especially in the 
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last thirty years. The plan of holding county institutes for the benefit of the 
teachers was adopted in 1563, and has been continued to the present time. By act 
of 1567 thesum of $200 was authorized tobe paid annually to aid in their support. 
The first institute was held at Muncy, and with few exceptions the meetings have 
continued to take place there in December of each year. The last, which was the 
twenty-ninth, met there and was largely attended. The elegant and well appointed 
schoo] building in that place is particularly well adapted for these meetings, and the 
teachers are always cordially received and hospitably entertained. To show the 
steady increase of interest in these meetiugs, it may be stated that only about twenty 
teachers were present at the first institute; at the last, the attendance was 260, nearly 
every teacher in the county being present. 

A city institute, in accordance with the provisions of the act of June 25, 1885, 
was established the same year, and meets annually in the High School building. 
Questions of discipline, methods of teaching certain branches of studies, progress of 
pupils, and various educational subjects are discussed, which aids to unify instruction. 
At all these institutes, both city and county, lectures are delivered and instructions 
given by prominent educators, which have proved to be largely beneficial to the 
teachers. 

In his annual report for 1891, Superintendent Lose says that the most important 
advance attempted during the year was in the direction of district supervision. This 
was accomplished by the aid of the exchange, by dividing the county into seventeen 
districts and appointing in each a leading teacher to act as district superintendent. 
The districts contain from ten to twenty-three schools. It is the duty of each district 
superintendent to furnish to the exchange a monthly report of the condition of the 
schools in his district, which are considered. The plan works admirably. 

The exchange, which was fonnded in 1573, meets the last Saturday in each 
month at the superintendent’s office in the court house. for the discussion of ques- 
tions relating to the welfare of the teachers and the schools. The superintendent 
presides. The annual dues are 50 cents, and the membership averages about 150. 
The library contains several hundred volumes and is well patronized. The 
exchange in its practical workings has been most successful and is rapidly growing 


in popularity. “It has made our teachers,’’ says the Superintendent, ‘‘self-re- 
specting, enthusiastic, and successful.” 


In his annual report Superintendent Lose submits some interesting statisties 
which show the status of education in the county. They are as follows: School 
districts, 53; school honses, 227: school rooms, 218; seating capacity, 12,251; 
schools, 267; pupils enrolled, 9,905; male teachers employed, 121; females, 147; 
average age of teachers, 23; estimated number of children between the ages of 
six and sixteen not in school, 652; directors constituting school boards, 315. 

In the review of townships the local names of school houses are given, together 
with whatever information could be obtained relating to first school teachers and 
school houses. Five new schools were created last year and ninety-five more pupils 
were in attendance at the schools than during the previous year. 

The superintendent’ s report for last year shows that the whole number of schools 
in the county (the city schools were not included in the figures given above) were 
358; number of male teachers, 139; female, 238; male scholars, 7,257; female, 
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7,266. It will be noticed how nearly equal the sexes are in number, the females 
only having an excess of nine, out of a total of 14,523. This is remarkable. The 
total amount of State appropriations to the county was 325,728.42, and the total 
receipts for school purposes from all sources were $222,505. 


Se g 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The act of May 8, 1854, authorized the election of a superintendent of schools 
in each county of the State by the directors thereof. This important law was care- 
fully prepared by H. L. Dieffenbach before it was submitted to the legislature. He 
was chief clerk of the school department, was an ardent friend of the common school 
system, and did much of the thinking for the State superintendent at that day. 
The new law encountered much violent opposition at first, but it has steadily grown 
in popular favor and could not be dispensed with now. The county superintendent 
serves for a term of three years, and is elected by the directors meeting in conven- 
tion the first Monday in May at the county seat. The superintendents of Lycoming 
county from 1854 to the present time have been as follows: J. W. Barrett, elected 
June 5, 1854; he resigned before completing his term, and E. B. Parker was 
appointed, October 21, 1556, to fill the vacancy. His successor was Hugh Castles, 
elected May 4, 1857, and re-elected in 1860; John T. Reed, May 4, 1863, re-elected 
in 1866 and 1869; Thomas F. Gahan, May 7, 1872, re-elected in 1875 and 1878; 
C. S. Riddell, May 3, 1881, re-elected in 1884. Mr. Riddell having died before 
completing his last term, Charles S. Lose was appointed, August 31, 1885, to fill 
the vacancy. He was elected, May 3, 1887, and re-elected, May 3, 1890, and is the 
present incumbent. 

The directors fixed the salary of the first superintendent at $500 per annum. 
Many persons thought this was an extravagant sum. But Lycoming was more lib- 
eral thgn many other counties. Sullivan only voted $50 a year, Elk, 575; and sev- 
eral others $300. Lancaster paid the highest, $1,500. Since that time the salary 
has been gradually advanced, until to-day Lycoming pays $2,000, and it is not con- 
sidered extravagant. 
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GEOLOGY AND AGRICULTURE. 


THE ALLEGHENY MOUNTAIN PLATEAU SYSTEM—FIRST GROUP—SECOND Group—THIRD GROUP 
—West BRANCH VALLEY—A MIGHTY ARCH—THE GLAcIaL PERIOD—COAL IN LYCoMING 
COUXTY—IRON ORESs—FLAGGING STONE—AGRICULTURE—THE First NURSERY—EARLY — 
MANUFACTURE OF SALT—AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES— [OBACCO CULTURE—VETERINARY SUR- 
GEONS. 


HE following is condensed from an elaborate paper on the geology of Lycoming 
county, prepared by Abraham Meyer, the well known local geologist of Cogan 
House township. Mr. Meyer says: 


The geological formations of Lycoming county comprise all the rock formations from the 
carboniferous (No. XIII) measures down to the limestones of the Trenton group, (No. 11) rep- 
resenting a depth of about 12,600 feet. 

The main range of the Allegheny mountain chain sweeps across the county in the form of 
a crescent-like curve for a distance of forty-five or fifty miles, entering the county on the west 
side about the middle of Watson township, thence in a general northeast course across Lycom- 
ing creek, above Crescent Nail Works; thence across Loyalsock creek, above Loyalsockville, to 
near the eastern border of the county in Shrewsbury township, changing to a northeast course 
on entering into Sullivan county. N 

When the great movement which culminated in the formation of the many folds and phe- 
nomena of the anthracite coal fields inthe southeastern part of the State occurred, fhere was a 
contemporaneous general movement all along the Appalachian range, which, in Pennsylvania, 
extended from the South mountain in Cumberland and York counties, to Williamsport, Lock 
Haven, and points beyond outhe West Branch of the Susquehanna river, and was the cause of 
the many disturbances and phenomeua in Lycoming county. And when it occurred the crush 
and active agencies involved formed the many plicated and contorted rock strata south of the 
main Allegheny mountain chain, and the resulting movement north of the mountain range 
being less violent, formed the broad undulatiug mountain plateau, with its intervening Devon- 
ian valleys. 


FIRST GROUP. 


The first group, or Allegheny mountain plateau system, forms an interesting study here. 
This plateau system, with its intervening valleys, has a mean width of about eighteen miles. 
There is comprised in this group Watson township, in part, all of Brown, Pine, McHenry, 
Jackson, McNett, McIntyre, Gamble, Cascade, Lewis, Cogau House, Plunkett's Creek, aud the 
north corner of Eldred and Cummings, Mifflin, Anthony, and Shrewsbury township, in part. 
In these townships the mountaiu plateau assumes a general elevation of 2,000 feet above tide, 
while the intervening Devonian valleys of Rose and Cogan House have an elevation of 1,000 to 
1,600 feet, the valley lands being composed of the formation (No. IX) red and grey Cats- 
kill (Ponent) or Upper Devonian with a rim or formation of (No. X) Poco sandstone (Ves- 
pertine) around the valleys, with the exception of Jackson, McIntyre, and McNett townships, 
in which an uplift of (No. VIII) Chemung measures occurs. 

While the mountain plateau lands of these townships consist largely of the formation of 
(No. X) Pocono rocks along the south escarpment of the Allegheny range, and around the 
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mountains generally, with small areas of (No. XI) Mauch Chunk red shales (XJ a) and in parts 
with mountain limestone (No. XIb). which here assumes the importance of being massive 
ledges from one and a half to three miles in length: and heing also the most northern exten- 
sion of this formation at present known, the higher portions being composed of (No. XII) 
Pottsville conglomerate, forty to fifty feet thick; and ahove this, generally occupying the crest 
of the mountains. occur the productive coal measures. 

The carboniferous (No. XIII) occurs in three canoe-shaped coal basins, very much divided 
in small detached beds, occupying anticlinal or synclinal basins, with dips as usual to the 
bituminous measures in the western district of the State; and it is observed that (No. XIb) car- 
boniferous, or mountain limestone, existing here is a typical rock, heing the dividing line 
between the true and false coal measures, and | is the main Allegheny range crossing Lycoming 
county with its south escarpment. 

Catskill (No. IX) red shale and sandstone, or Upper Devonian of English geologists. are 
noted for producing agricultural lands, affording a luxuriant growth of grasses and excellent 
soil for fruit, which is largely due to the detritus of the decomposing rocks of a calcareous 
nature (known as carnstone, breccia, etc.,) which impart to the soil a fertility not much short 
of that of the same mountain and valley ranges further south. 

On the south escarpment of the mountain are numerous peaks of a general height of 800 
to 1,000 feet above the adjacent streams, which project into the Chemung measures in the 
valleys adjoining, in bold relief, and form prominent points of view in the landscape; while the 
rocks are cut out between $00 to 1,200 feet deep in the measures, forming deep gorges or true 
canons, through which Lycoming and Pine creeks cross the entire mountain plateau, while 
many others cut out from within the mountains wend their way through their rocky channels 
into the West Branch, being the natural home of the speckled trout, which, with the pure 
water and low temperature, invite many tourists and pleasure seekers during the summer months. 


SECOND GROUP. 


The townships north and east of the river, and up to the south escarpment of the Allegheny 
range, form a marked contrast to the general regularity of the sections north of the mountain 
range by their various disturbances and much greater appearance of plications and faults. 

The townships embraced in this group are all of Porter, Piatt, Woodward, Old Lycoming, 
Lycoming, Hepburn, Lovalsock, Fairfield, Muncy, Mill Creek, Muncy Creek, Penn, Moreland, 
Franklin, and Jordan, and Watson, Mifflin, Anthony. Eldred,and Shrewsbury in part. The 
formations of this group are hest shown in the order of their superposition along Loyalsock 
creek, commencing at the mouth of that stream. The upper member of (No. V) Clinton shales 
is observed along the grade of the Philadelphia and Reading railroad, the same formation 
underlying portions of Muncy, Muncy Creek. etc., townships. Next above occurs (No. VI) 
Lower Helderberg or Lewistown (Pre-Meridian) limestone, in Lime Ridge, about 120 feet thick 
This formation underlies all the townships bordering on the river,and Muncy and Wolf town- 
ships, showing exposures at various places on the north and south banks of the same. 

Next in ascending order occurs (No. VII) Oriskany sandstone and shales (Meridian). This 
formation, with its characteristic fossils and accompanying flinty shales, is well exposed in 
Sand Hill cemetery, Loyalsock township, and has a thickness of about 120 feet. Above this 
occurs (No. VIII) Chemung measures with its various subdivisions—being the Vergent, Cadent, 
and Post-Meridian series of the old survey of Professor Rogers. This formation in its 
subdivisions forms the greater part of the area of all this group of townships, making 
generally rounded dome-like hills, where capped by the softer shales of the series, and quite 
high where capped by sandstones. Between the river and foot of the mountain the measures 
consist of many strata of shales, slates, and sandstones, intercalated in lower and upper parts 
with many calcareous bands, which vary from two inches to five feet thick. The detritus from 
them has given a fair soil to the greater portion of the upland, while numerous small streams 
traversing the township cause the narrow intervales to become fine meadows for grass and 
grazing. The subdivisions of (VIII) are known as Chemung shales, sandstones, and limestones, 
(VIII f); Portage shales, flags, and sandstones, (VIII ej; Genesee shales and flags, (VIII d); 
Hamilton shales, flags, and sandstones, (VIII c); Marcellus shales. (VIII b): Upper Helderberg 
limestone or corniferous group, (VIII a). 
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These measures sweep across the entire county in two belts separated by measures resem- 
bling Red Catskill (No. LX), but the manner in which they occur at some points in the field 
would lead to the conclusion that there was a fault along this helt. The strata are all on a very 
high angle of dip, and a close examination will be required to determine their true relation to 
the adjoining formations. j 

Next above the belt of (No. VIII) Chemung measures, and up to the foot aud side of the 
main Allegheny chain, occur (No. IX) Red Catskill, which makes up the greater part of the side 
of the mountain across the county, and caps the adjoining hills at the foot of the mountain. 
The corustone (breccia conglomerate,) which is an invariable accompaniment of this formation, 
is uot seen in the narrow belt referred to. 


THIRD GROUP. 


The third group comprises the townships south and west of the river, viz: Nippenose, 
Limestone, Susquehanna, Bastress, Armstroug, Clinton, Brady, and Washington. These can be 
divided into three sub-groups: Those parts of these townships lying between the mountain 
and river; Nippenose valley, comprising Nippenose, Big and Little Mosquito, and Morgan’s 
valley, and Bastress township. The White Deer section, comprising the townships of Clinton, 
Brady, and Washington, lies mostly on, or between, the north and south White Deer mount- 
ains. The formation, commencing at the river and in descending order, consists of a number 
of portions of (No. VI) Lower Helderberg or Lewistown limestone, held iu the synclinal folds 
of the shales (No. V) which, lying generally at a high angle, comprise the greater part of the 
north face of Bald Eagle mountain, and can be seen in the immense sheets of gray and red shales, 
with their calcareous bands along the railroad, which, though geologically lower than (No. VI), 
topographically are higher; as also the formation next succeeding, which is (No. IV) Medina 
and Oneida conglomerate, (Levant series of Professor Ragers,) and is a very massive formation, 
being ahout 2,000 feet thick and forming the greater part of the mountain on the north dip at 
an elevation of 1,825 feet above the river, and 1,875 feet above tide. 

Going over the crest of the mountain, on the south side, succeed (No. III) Hudson River 
slate shales and limestone, (matinal series,) forming the rim around, aud surface of, the center 
of Mosquito valley; and also the rim arouud the base of the mountain ridge on the north and 
south side of Nippenose and Limestone townships. [These black shales and slates have been 
the occasion of many mistakes, in being supposed to he slate of the coal formation, there hav- 
ing been found shale in pockets highly charged with carhonaceous matter, and in some 
instances burning very feehly; and much money has been lost in sinking wells and shafts in 
fruitless search of coal.] In Mosquito valley the formation (No. III), where it occupies the 
center of the valley, makes a dome-like hill at an elevation of ahout 800 feet above tide, and 
consists of the Hudson river shales (slate and limestone), the limestoue hands being quite thin 
and fossiliferous. The measures have been worked for marble, but not successfully. 

Another exposure of these measures is seen above Antes Fort, or Jersey Shore Station, on 
the Philadelphia and Erie railroad, where there is one exposure below the river bridge, which 
is much contorted; and again, up towards the grist mill, they seem to occur, resting uncon- 
formably on the edge of yellow shales, showing on the opposite hank of Antes creek a portion 
of measures concealed; while in the railroad cut just above the station isa large boulder of 
calciferous sandstone, (Chazy group) with large nodules of black chert scattered through the 
mass. 

Next in succeeding order comes (No. II) Trenton (Auroral) limestone. The various sub- 
divisions of this formation are met with from the west to the east end of the valley, aud about 
300 feet thick of measures are exposed. 

At the southeast part of the county occurs the White Deer valley group, the formation of 
(No. VI) Lower Helderberg limestone, forming a double fold against the North and South 
White Deer mountain, while (No. V) Clinton shales comes in above, and in some parts forms 
the face of the mountain; while (No. IV) Medina forms the crest alike of the North and South 
White Deer mountain, and (No. VI) Lower Helderberg forms the lower part of the valley in 
Clinton and Brady townships. Clinton shales (No. V) form the center and gredter area of 
Washington township, and (No. VIII) Chemung forms the greater part of Brady township. 
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The lands of these valleys compare favorably with any of the limestone valleys in the 
State in their agricultural value, and the finely cultivated farms and fruitful orchards give evi- 
dence of the generous fertility of the soil. . 


WEST BRANCH VALLEY. 


In addition to the three general groups just described, there is lying within the area of the 
second and third groups what has heen known ever since the first settlement was made upon 
its soil as the * West Branch valley.” This term has been applied by some to the narrow strip 
of rich alluvium along the river, but the term is intended to take in the broad belt of land from 
the river mountain on the south to the foot of the Allegheny mountains on the north, a belt of 
some eight miles wide, and having a general elevation of 530 feet ahove tide nearest the 
river, and some 850 feet on the uplands back from the river, the present river channel heing 
about 500 feet above tide. Buta careful examination discloses the fact that the ancient river 
channel was some sixty-five to eighty feet below the present surface, which has been filled with 
drift and alluvium, and is now the present site of the city of Williamsport. The city owes 
much of its facilities as a business center to its stratagraphical position, in a measure due to 
the influences of surface geology, which formed the greater portion of the lower levels, as 
well as the higher portion of the presentsite of the city,and gave the beds of clay that produce 
so much of huilding material; and hy this vast deposit of modified drift it has furnished such 
natural drainage that needs only to be effectively supplemented to give Williamsport econom- 
ical and proper sewerage. 

A MIGHTY ARCH. 


In Sec. 3 geological phenomena are observed in the anticlinal of Nippenose and Mosquito 
valleys, which may be thus described: Commencing at the southeast corner of the county there 
is asyuclinal valley which is shown in railroad cuts along the river, and the upper measures above 
Watsontown, and back of Muncy and at Hall's station. At the latter place (VIIIc) Hamilton 
(Tnlly limestone) occurs, and Marcellus (VIII d) etc. are succeeded by (No. VI) Lower Helder- 
herg limestone around the Black Hole and White Deer valleys. Next, against the North and 
South White Deer mountain, occur (No. VY) Clinton shales and sandstone; and next above, 
forming the crest of the two mountains, is (No. IV) Medina and Oneida conglomerate, which 
in the North White Deer ridge, or Bald Eagle mountain, forming the south dip of the great 
anticlinal of (No. 1V),the Medina group, which, stretching upward, formed an immense arch 
over Mosquito and Nippenose valleys. The distance on a hase line from the south dip of 
(No. V) in Washington township to the north dip on the face of the mountain along the 
West Branch of the Susquehanna is about six and one-fourth miles; and with the estimated 
thickness of measures it would be over 2,400 feet; and including all the superior measures, 
would make a column of a total height of some 17,500 feet, or over three miles—some estimate 
five miles—wbich has heen carried away over these remarkable valleys by erosion. 

Some of the effects are seen by a walk over these mountains. The wonderful agencies 
exerted to have produced such varied phenomena can he partly seen in the ruins of formations 
strewed over the surface, as if hurled down the precipitous sides of high mountains, and leav- 
ing the open page to he read with awe hy finite minds! The field of broken rocks seen- from 
the turnpike going down the monntain to White Deer valley, vulgarly called the “ Devil’s Tur- 
nip Patch,” and “ Featherhed Lane,” together with the craggy rocks up Mosquito valley and 
the overturned anticlinal towards the east end of the arch, near the Mosquito valley quarries 
and Culbertson’s path, are among the debris left as indications of the mighty forces that formed 
the present surface and made the great changes as we now find them. 

Going north to the river we find many places that show plications and faults. Near Jersey 
Shore Station, above and below the river bridge, occur rolls and plications in the strata. Above 
Jersey Shore to Pine creek, just helow the Beech Creek railroad bridge, can be observed in 
John Sebring’s lime quarry some interesting plications and rolls on a grand scale in a vertical 
cliff of (No. VI) Lower Helderberg or Lewistown limestone. Above and along Pine creek 
are many exposures in the Chemung measures (No. VIII), which are quite precipitous. Just 
above Camimal station, in the railroad cut, is a good opportunity to observe the characteris- 
tics of the peculiar mode of deposition of the calcareous breccia or cornstone. 
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Going south along the Beech Creek railroad, below Jersey Shore, a series of plications and 
rolls are seen in the Chemung measure (VIII d and VIII e); and just above the railroad under 
the grade crossing of Larry’s creek can be observed a perfect section, about eight feet high, of 
an arch of an anticlinal of (No. VIII e), the slates being mineralized in contact seams with 
Galenite. 

Passing up Larry’s creek there are a number of exposures for the next half mile; south, 
below Larry's Creek station, occur many exposures (VIII a-b), in the short railroad cents 
towards Level Corner and Linden. On Lycoming and Loyalsock creeks many exposures occur, 
showing the plications in different parts. On Lycoming creek two anticlinals of considerable 
height formerly existed; one over the site of the lower part of the village of Hepburnville. 
The base line hetween the north and south dip does not exceed 240 rods, but occurring at an 
exceedingly high angle, approaching the vertical, this anticlinal may have heen quite sharp 
and high. Just above this another occurs, the best exposure being the north dip near J. S. 
Hayes’s barn, Lycoming township, the hase line between the north and south dips being about 
450 rods; angle of dip, 70°. These two anticlinals follow the course of the fossil ore across 
the county. 


THE GLACIAL PERIOD. 


One of the important agencies in the particular arrangement of surface geology was the 
presence of the Great Glacier in the northern part of our continent, which occupied a large 
area, the southern edge passing through the upper corner of Lycoming county. It has been 
variously estimated as having been from 2,000 to 5,000 feet thick. 

The valleys of all the streams south of the section of the county once covered by ice 
show evidence of the near presence of the glacial moraine. In 1881 the writer had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Professor Lewis, and iu company with Rev. G. F. Wright, while examining 
Lycoming county, found some granite pebbles in a hill of modified drift on the east side of 
Lycoming creek from Trout Run station, which were evidently derived from the glacial 
moraine. I have found the same also in the drift at Cogan station and at Williamsport. 
Quite a number of glacial pebbles have been found, some of granite, gneiss, and garnetiferons 
gneiss; while the pebbles of all the formations belonging to the county north of the moraine 
can he found in every drift deposit along the streams. The moraine crossing the larger 
streams being washed by heavy floods in prehistoric ages formed the large areas of water and 
ice-worn, rounded, cobble stone, kuown locally along the streams as “ stony batters,” which are 
quite a trial to the patience of the farmer when tilling the ground. <A careful study of these 
“stony deposits ” will show some of the effects of the various prehistoric floods which gave 
the present conformation to the valley of Lycoming creek, and in part to the West Branch 
valley. 


COAL IN LYCOMING COUNTY. « 


There have heen no workable beds of coal yet found in (No. X) formation in Lycoming 
county, though several places seem to favor the possibility of containing the Gresh coal bed of 
Elk and McKean counties, which in some places is workable, the measure lying under (XI a) 
Mauch Chunk red shale, showing six feet and upwards of black slate, (fire clay bottom) with 
some coal on crop in thin seams in the slate. This is the most southern outcrop of coal in the 
county, and it lies on the south side of Loyalsock creek. It is reported as occurring ahout half 
way up the side of the mountain, and as there is such a distance to the top, there may he ele- 
vation enough to bring in coal. The carboniferous limestone (No. XI b) occurs immediately 
opposite on the north side of the creek at an elevation of about 1,000 feet above the stream. 
Coal two feet thick is reported as having been opened immediately south of this, by the occu- 
pant of the farm on the same ridge, on the south side. 

The next coal deposit observed is a small, narrow, synclinal, canoe-shaped basin in Cogan 
House, Mifflin, aud Cummings townships, on the line of the Bernice and Waterville anticlinal, 
one division being in Cogan Honse township, and having a total depth of about 100 feet above 
the Pottsville (seral) conglomerate (No. XII). There are some eight veins of coal, one of four 
feet six inches, with one parting of four inches of shale, occupying the higher crest of the 
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mountain, with seven inferior veins ranging from nine inches to one foot six inches, aggregat- 
ing nine feet nine inches of coal in twenty feet four inches of measure, with underlying coal 
bed “A ” and Pottsville conglomerate twenty to thirty feet thick in place. This upper coal was 
worked about forty-five years ago, and hauled to Cresent Nail Works and Forge, on Lycoming 
creek. 

‚Another small end of a canoe-shaped basin is on the lands of the West Branch Lumber Com- 
pany, in Cummings township, and is the east end of a basin coming in from Clinton county. 
The conglomerate out-crop on a heavy dip may he observed on the Jersey Shore and Couders- 
port turnpike, between the heads of the upper and lower Pine Bottom runs. 

Next is observed an extensive coal basin occupying McIntyre, McNett, Jackson, Pine, 
and McHenry townships, known, respectively, as the McIntire, Red Run, and Pine Creek 
coal basins, consisting of two canoe-shaped synclinal coal basins, which together extend a dis- 
tance of thirty-four miles across the northern part of the county, the centralarch between the 
basins (Laurel Hill) having been elevated. Whatever coal measures existed there were proba- 
bly eroded by glacial action during the Ice Age, Laurel Hill being 100 feet higher than the 
mountain at McIntyre, and the measure is cut down into the Pottsville conglomerate (No. XII) 
and Mauch Chunk red shale. 

The McIntyre coal basin lies east of Lycoming creek, and is about seven miles long and 
four miles wide at the mountain face, on Lycoming creek, pointiug out eastward between the 
forks of Rock run, where it is about one and a half miles wide. It is very much cut out by 
numerous small streams, so that the area is divided into some eleven or more parts. Coal was 
mined here at an early date, but it was not untilthe Williamsport and Elmira (Northern Cen- 
tral) railroad was completed from Ralston to Elmira that there was active mining carried on 
In 1848 there was an examination, and a report made on the first survey in 1858. There had 
been an active business carried on by a company composed principally of citizens of Elmira for 
some twenty years, but the mines have been abandoned, and the rails of the plane on which the 
coal was carried to the foot of the mountain have been removed. The coal as worked showed 
three feet ten inches, with one foot nine inches of bony coal and slate, making the total thick- 
ness five feet seven inches. There is still considerable area of coal in this basin not worked 
out that may he of local value in the future. 

On the west side of Lycoming creek are the Red Run coal mines. This basin lies between 
the headwaters of Trout run, Gray's run, and Roaring Branch, and is about nine miles long 
and three and a half miles wide, and is divided by streams into three parts constituting quite a 
large area of coal, one division being about nine miles long by two miles wide. There are some 
six coal beds in this hasin that vary from twelve inches to over five feet, but as the mines are not 
being worked it is impossible to give the average of what the actual working thickness may he. 
There are some developments now going on which may prove the value of this basin, and it 
gives promise of working into an active colliery. Last year (1591) an incline plane was built for 
lowering the coal to*the foot of the mountain, and the work of operating the mine com- 
menced. 

The next basin is the Pine Creek, which is the largest undeveloped coal deposit in Lycom- 
ing county. The basin is about fourteen miles long by three miles wide, and it is divided by 
streams into five parts. On the east side of Texas creek there are three parts, and on the west 
side the basin lies in an almost unbroken bed. The lowest bed opeued, B, has an elevation 
of 1,500 feet above tide, while D is opened at an elevation of 1,670 feet, and the summit of the 
highest ground is 1,970 feet, giving the greatest depth of measures anywhere in the country. 
According to a report made for Hon. R. J. C. Walker and Robert P. Allen, Esq., in 1590, 
there is reported to be in vein B, on less than 2,000 acres of their land, 8,037,000 tons of 
coal; and in vein D, on 1,100 acres, 3,300,000 tons, making a total of 11,837,000 
tous estimated in these beds. This estimate does not include the coal in the balance 
of the basin and the allowance for waste and loss in mining, it being only for what 
lands were tested by boring. An examination of the Weightman lands in 1888 showed 18,280,- 
000 tons as the gross estimate of coal in B vein on all the tracts. The examination of the coal, 
as shown by analyses by different chemists under Mr. Lyons, superintendent of the Arnot 
mines, in 1890, is that in no way is it inferior to the Arnot coal, and in some points it is reported 
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by the examining engineer to excel it in purity and freedom from partings. In this report the 
coal in the other beds was not estimated. The amount above given would therefore be largely 
supplemented hy the additional coal areas of the Bache, Trump, and Davidge & Company 
warrants, and other land owners, and tend materially to increase the gross aggregate yields of 
tonnage for the area of the whole basin. 

The bulk of these lands are known as the “Weightman coal lands,” and in charge of 
Hon. R. J. C. Walker, of Williamsport, who kindly furnished the foregoing information, 
taken from reports of examinations recently made. They show a local coal field which 
may be of considerable value in the future, as upon these lands alone there could be based 
a colliery with an output of 300,000 tons per annum, with an assured stock for sixty years 
or upwards. And by including the area of the Weightman lands, this basin would assume 
a commercial value next to the Beech Creek section. 


IRON ORES. 


Next in order come the iron ores of Lycoming county. Formation (No. V), Clinton group, 
(surgent) the fossil iron ore of Montour’s ridge, occurs in the southern part of the county 
on a long line of outcrop along the face of the mountain and around its flank, forming a 
loop around Black Hole valley. But on account of the mass of superincumhent debris from 
the next formation, (No. IV) Medina and Oneida, covering it up deeply, it is not readily 
accessible. The ore has been mined along the face of the mountain on the north side, in 
Nippenose township, on either side of Antes creek. Iligh up on the side of the mountain the 
ore was reported as averaging fifteen to eighteen inches, aud the result of three analyses was 
thirty-nine per cent.; metallic iron, twenty-seven per cent. The ore bed was oolitic, and 
resembled closely that of the mountain ridge, a dull, reddish color, staining the hands when 
coming in contact with it, the deep characteristic color of keel, or Indian paint ore. 

Above the Clinton shales (No. V) occur (No. VIII) Chemung measures, which also carry 
a fossil ore very similar in its characteristics and associated rock formations to (No. V). It 
has heen called the Mansfield iron ore, and has generally been reported in the State surveys 
as belonging to the lower part of formation (No. IX). and in (No. VIII); though, where generally 
found, there is a similar series of shales and limestones above the iron ores as below, to the 
body of the Chemung measures. There have been many exposures of this ore in the county, 
and the mines that have heen worked will be found noticed in the review of the 
townships. 

These ores occur from fifteen inches to three feet six inches thick and are of various 
grades of quality. They were mined some thirty-three years ago, and the work was continued for 
twenty-five years, when the demand for the ores ceased. They were shipped principally to 
Bloomsburg and Danville, and at the former place were observed to have worked forty per 
cent. in the furnace when properly mined and clear of slate. This was considered a good work- 
ing per cent. for ores of this class. úl 

There are next observed several varieties of ore that occur along the edge ofthe (No. VI) 
limestone, etc., back of Hughesville. There some very fine hand specimens of yellow hematite 
iron ore have been found, resembling very closely the hematite ores of Centre county. They 
deserve attention, as in other parts of the State, between the lower horizon of (No. VII), and top 
of (No. VI), Lewistown, there have been some good workable ores found. In the upper part of 
the Portage, (suhformation of Chemung) (VIII e) the olive shales, there was found a thin vein of 
pipe ore and a lean sandy ore (ou Lycoming creek) called by some the Webster vein, but of no 
practical value. 

There may be observed all along the mountain plateau the formation (No. XI) (Mauch 
Chunk red shales) with its subdivisions (XI a), (XI b), and (XI c). In (XI a), (umbral shales,) which 
occur from 120 to 150 feet thick, from the prospecting that has heen done among them, they 
seem to belong to the same horizon as the iron ores called by Professor Rogers, in Geology of 
Virginia, “the Martin Group;” and they also belong to the same class of ores used quite 
extensively for a number of years at the Lemont, Centre, and Dunbar furnaces, in Fayette 
county, Pennsylvania. 

Surface specimens of these ores have been found analyzing fifty to sixty per cent. of iron, 
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in masses of from five to fifty pounds weight, of a very fine grained compact and semi-crystalline 
texture; while very fine specimens of brown and yellow hematite iron ore occur strewed over 
the surface in Cogan House and in Pine townships, on whatare kuown as “ the barrens,” where 
they were reported to be from three to five feet thick. The measures seem to indicate the out- 
crops of three or more beds of ore, and deserve investigation as to their value. 

Above this are observed the oxidized carhonates and clay carbonates of formations (Nos. XII 
and XIII). There are many outcrops of these ores in the different coal basins, and they occur 
in a round and nodular form, from four inches in diameter and upwards. Some fine crystallized 
specimens of earthy blue color occur on Pine creek, while in McIntyre and on Red run there 
are many exposures; and at one time good tough iron was made successfully from the pig 
metal of the white and grey carbonates at the old Astonville furuace by the Essingtons (Cres- 
cent Iron Mill from 1840 to 1848) taken from what is now the farm of Charles Heylmun, above 
Powy's station. 

There are some seven veins of brown argillaceous iron ore known to exist in these forma- 
tions, one band and oue slab vein and five veins of ball ore. The ball ore occurs in a soft shale 
or fire clay four inches to eight in diameter. Also two veins of a grey white carbonate ore, one 
two feet, and one five and a half feet thick. 

The area of the two formations (No. XII and No. XIII) and their accompanying coals, with 
the area of the inferior formation (No. XI) would embrace a total of upwards of 50,000 acres 
that contain these different classes of ore in Lycoming county. 


FLAGGING STONE. 


In formation (No. X) Pocono and (No. X11) Pottsville conglomerate are many very fine and 
desirable huilding stone for massive or cut stone work. There is a better class of building 
stone from this source iu the little stone chapel in Hepburnville, and as good, durable, and 
economical building stone as many of the imported stones used in some of the Williamsport 
buildings. Stone have been used in a small way for flagging, of a fair quality, quarried at many 
places on Big Pine creek, hut it is evident from the appearance of some of the flag pavements 
in the city of Williamsport that some of these are of a very poor quality. This is not because 
there is not good material to be had, but that a poor selection for a quarry site has been made. 
Good quarries for tagging might he opened at many.places in the county upon the same hori- 
zons as have been opened in adjoining counties, and which are accessihle at many different 
places. Fine flagging stone are quarried in(No. VIII) e above Picture Rocks and near Larry’s 
creek, and good quarries might be opened on Pine, Larry's, and Loyalsock creeks on (No. IN) 
Red Cattskill, and (No. XI h) mountain limestone, with calcareous hauds, would furnish flag- 
ging of almost any size desirable. p 


AGRICULTURE. 


The foregoing interesting description of the geology of the county shows that 
much of the land is well adapted to agriculture, notwithstanding it is hilly and 
much broken in many places. The alluvial lands along the river are very rich and 
produce luxuriant crops: the red shale lands in the northern part of the county are 
especially well adapted for the production of grasses, and the limestone valleys of Nip- 
penose, White Deer, and a portion of Muncy are noted as wheat growing districts. 

From the first settlement of the county agriculture has been the leading pursuit 
of a majority of the citizens, and the breadth of land under cultivation increases 
steadily every year. In the red shale districts productive little farms have been 
made on the sides of the mountains which are a surprise to those who visit them. 
In ‘‘ Blooming Grove,” as it is called, the industrious and hardy German settlers 
have made farms that are noted for their productiveness; and notwithstanding that 
the land is very hilly, it has been made so attractive by the hand of industry as to 
elicit the admiration of all visitors. 


a 
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THE FIRST NURSERY, 


The first nursery within the confines of Lycoming county was started by George 
Edkin in 1794. He came from England when a young man, (see Now and Then, 
Vol. III, page 244,) and was employed for several years by General Gates, the 
hero of Saratoga, at New York, as anurseryman. On the death of Gates he came to 
Lycoming in 1805, bringing with him a large number of apple, peach, pear, and 
plum tree shoots. He settled at what is known as “ Edkin’s Hill,” wow in Sullivan 
county, and started anursery. And from it the settlers in Muncy valley, and up 
the river as far as Williamsport, were supplied with fruit trees. It is a fact, there- 
fore, that thousands of the apple and other fruit trees of the West Branch were 
direct descendants of the trees that grew on the farm of General Gates less than a 
hundred years ago. And it may be mentioned as another singular fact that the only 
one of Edkin’s six children now living is Margaret, the wife of Frederick Taylor, 
and she is in her ninetieth year. ` She possesses a large mahogany table which once 
belonged to Gen. Horatio Gates. It is an interesting relic, on account of its associa- 
tions, and is carefully treasnred by its venerable owner, although she takes great 
pleasure in exhibiting it to visitors. 


EARLY MANUFACTURE OF SALT. 


The early settlers experienced much trouble in getting salt, and as it com- 
manded a high price during the two first decades of the century, efforts were made 
to manufacture it wherever salt wells could be sunk. The locations of “salt licks ’’ 
were carefully noted, as they were frequently by the deer and elk. Reference has 
been made to the existence of a primitive salt manufactory on Salt run, in 
the review of Gamble township; and the Moravians spoke of a “salt lick ” near 
Roaring Branch, where experiments were afterwards made to manufacture salt. A 
well was sunk to a considerable depth and salt water discovered, but it does not 
appear that any great quantity was ever manufactured. A reservation of this salt 
district was made by Gideon Freeborn, in transferring a large body of land in 1529. 
—See Deed Book W, page 350. 

As early as 1509 the Lycoming Salt Manufacturing Company was organized at 
or near Muncy. It appears from old receipts that Joseph Whitacre was president 
and Samuel Carpenter treasurer. One of the certificates of stock is herewith 
given: 

We do hereby certify that William McCarty is entitled to one share or fiftieth part of the 
profits and losses arising from the proceeds of the Lycoming Salt Manufacturing Company, 
provided he continues to comply with the articles of the said association. Witness our hands 
this 5th day of April, A. D. 1809. 

JOSEPH WHITACRE, President. 
SAMUEL CARPENTER, Treasurer. 

That he paid an installment on his stock is shown by this receipt: 

Received the 20th of 5th month, 1809, of William McCarty, the sum of $5, it being the first 
installment on one share held by him in the Lycoming Salt Manufacturing Company. Received 
by me, 

SAMUEL CARPENTER, 
Treas. for said Company. 


From the best information it appears that the salt manufactory was located at 
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what is now Driftwood, at the mouth of Bennett's branch, on the Sinnemahoning, 
and that it was carried on quite extensively. There are persons yet living who 
remember seeing the evaporating pans used in making salt, and the location of the 
furnaces is still pointed out. The track of the Philadelphia and Erie railroad now 
passes over the spot where the salt well was located, nearly opposite the mouth of 
the creek. 

How long these works were carried on, or what was the extent of their manu- 
factures, is unknown. That the company was composed largely of Mnncy valley 
capitalists there seems to be little doubt, as the president was a prominent Quaker 
resident of that place. McCarty lived in Muncy and his descendants now possess 
the papers copied above. John Brooks, the well known surveyor, of Sinnemahoning, 
thinks that the works were carried on until 1520 or 1521, and that many persons 
were interested, Judge Burnside being among them. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


The Lycoming County Agricultural Society was incorporated, September 24, 
1559. The charter members were as follows: B. Morris Ellis, John B. Hall, H. B. 
Packer, John Gibson, Daniel Updegraff, Charles Allen, Abraham Updegraff, and 
Johu V. Woodward. A fine tract of land for exhibition grounds was secured on the 
eastern end of the “ Packer farm,’’ north of the city limits, in Loyalsock township, 
which was enclosed, buildings erected, and a trotting circle laid out. The society 
held annual exhibitions, with varying success, until 1853, when it ceased to exist. 

The Muncy Valley Farmers’ Clnb, Hughesville, was organized in August, 1868. 
The first officers were: President, Dr. George Hill; secretary, Daniel Steck. They 
served until 1573. The first exhibition was held on the grounds of the club in 
the fall of 1872. It was quite successful, there being about 1,000 entries. In 
1875 a charter of incorporation was procured. The fees for membership were fixed 
at 50 cents, and 50 cents per annum for dues. For many years a great feature 
of the club was the discussion of various agricultural topics which took place at the 
monthly meetings. They were very fully reported and elicited much interest. That 
great good grew out of these discussions was evident. The club still holds annual 
exhibitions and seems to be in a flourishing condition. At the annual meeting for 
the election of officers, held December 5, 1891, the following were chosen: Presi- 
dent, Abner Fague; vice-presidents: James K. Boak, Peter Reeder: secretary, 
George P. Frontz; assistant secretary, C. Steck Hill; corresponding secretary, A. 
C. Henry; treasurer, D. H. Poust, ö 

The Lycoming and Clinton County Agricultural Society was chartered May 2, 
1878. Citizens of both counties, of whom a long list of names appears in the peti- 
tion, were interested. The capital stock was fixed at $5,000; shares, 5100. The 
office of the society was at Jersey Shore. Grounds for exhibition purposes were 
leased and a trotting circle laid out. Fairs were held for several years and were 
well attended. Finally a lack of interest began to manifest itself, and when the 
Fall Brook railroad came along in 1882, and desired to occupy a portion of the 
grounds, the society gave up its lease and passed out of existence. 

The State Agricultural Society held an exhibition in Williamsport iu the autumn 
of 1865, which was largely attended. It was brought here through the personal 
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efforts of Peter Herdie. who furnished the grounds, and also to give eclat to his 
new hotel, the Herdie House. which was opened at the same time. The exhibition 
grounds have long been used for lumber and manufacturing purposes. 


TOBACCO CULTURE. 


The agrieultnral statistics collected by the census of 1890 not yet being made 
public, it is impossible to give the cereal products of the county for that time. For 
ten years or more the cultivation of tobacco received much attention in and around 
Jersey Shore, the rich bottom lands being particularly adapted to its growth. It is 
also cultivated in other parts of the county, bat not to the same extent as in this 
district. The.censns for 1890 reports 126 acres of tobacco cultivated in 1889, pro- 
ducing 134,791 pounds, valued at $10,370. There has been a marked decline in the 
tobacco product, however, for the censns of 1880 reported 319 acres cultivated, and 
yielding 463,686 pounds. This shows a falling off in one decade of 328,895 pounds. 
Varions canses combined to bring about this decline. the principal one being the 
great flood of June, 1889, which seriously damaged the crop. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


The veterinary surgeon may be regarded, to a certain extent, as a factor of 
agrienlture, as his profession calls him to look after the welfare of horses and 
other animals. Under the act of April 11, 1889, the following Veterinary sur- 
geons have registered in the prothonotary’s office: the fignres indicate when they 
commenced practicing: William Greenzweit, Williamsport, 1867; William J. Tom- 
linson, graduate American Veterinary College—Williamsport, March 1, 1887; Peter 
Vanderbelt, Picture Rocks, 1858; David M. Keller, graduate Ontario Veterinary 
College— Williamsport, March 25, 1886; John C. Faughman, Toronto, .Ontario— 
Bodines, 1891; Samuel Stickles, English Centre, 1884; Richard Harding, Penn 
township, April, 1884; Nicholas Hedrieh, Bodines, 1865, 


CHAPTERS AVE 


MILITARY RECORD IN THE WAR OF 1812, THE MEXICAN WAR, AND 
THE REBELLION. 


War or 1812—Mexicax War —MiLIraRY COMPANIES UNDER THE OLD REGIME—LYCOMENG 
COUNTY IS THE REBELLION—PROMPT EXPRESSIONS OF PATRIOTISM—ROSTERS OF COM- 
PANIES FROM Lycomexe COUNTY— THE BOARD oF ENROLLMENT. 


SR proceeding to describe the part Lycoming county took in the rebellion. 
it is necessary to refer to the war of 1812-14, and the Mexican war. In 
the former war the county was not called on to send any military organizations 
to the front. When war was declared the President notified Governor Snyder 
that the quota of Pennsylvania, ont of 100,000 militia to be raised, would be 
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14,000 men, and to proceed with a draft immediately. It was stated, however, 
that any “flank company or companies attached to any regiment, of a number equal 
to the number of militia required to be drafted from such regiment, may be accepted 
in substitution of such draft from the regiment.” Lycoming county belonged to 
the Xth division, First brigade, of the militia apportionment. John Burrows, of 
Montoursville, was major general; John Cummings, of Williamsport, brigadier 
general, and,Samuel Stewart, of Nippenose, brigade inspector. Abram Lawshe, 
of Jersey Shore, was major of the regiment, but the names of the otlier officers are 
not obtainable. 

The draft was proceeded with. A statement of the commissioners for 1813 
shows that they paid William Cox Ellis and William Wilson $300 for serving as 
draft commissioners. The division to which Lycoming county belonged seems 
to have been required to furnish 532 men, divided among the infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery. 

That there were at least two companies organized and held in readiness, there 
seems to be no doubt. One belonged at Muncy—the other at Jersey Shore. The 
Muncy company, according to a statement made by the late Isaac Bruner, (See 
Now and Then, December, 1874,) consisted of between sixty and seventy men, 
and he was one of the number. They were organized and uniformed, and their 
services tendered to the Governor, but they never were called into service. The 
strength of the other company is unknown. Neither is it known who the officers 
were. 

In the meantime citizens of Tioga and Potter counties petitioned the Governor, 
setting forth the threatening attitude of the Indians on the northwestern frontier, 
and praying that their counties should not be left nnprotected. Lycoming was 
returned by Brigade Inspector Stewart as a frontier county, and he is reputed to 
have stated in after years that that was the reason why no companies were 
called. A letter from the Governor to Stewart, dated September 22, 1812, 
acknowledges the receipt of a return of all the officers, and states that commis- 
sions had been sent for all but Captain Gortner’s company, which could not be 
issued until it was known to what battalion it was to be attached. This was 
probably the Muncy company, as Gortner lived in that end of the county. 

But if no organizations went from this county, a number enlisted in other com- 
panies and served at the front. The drafted men were assigned to different regi- 
ments. Among those who went out independently was Robert Davidson. He was 
a son of Dr. James Davidson, the Revolutionary surgeon, who lived near Pine 
creek. He was appointed a lieutenant and was killed at the battle of Lundy’s Lane. 

Several companies from the lower counties passed through Williamsport on their 
way to Black Rock, and tradition says that barracks were erected here for their 
comfort, and that they tarried several days for rest. Wagon trains loaded with 
supplies also passed here. Several cannon were taken through by this route. These 
companies and trains traveled by both the State and Williamson roads via Wellsboro 
and the Block House. On the return'home they came the same way. One company, 
which belonged in Huntingdon county, was entertained with an ox-roast at Jersey 
Shore. Another company, with many suffering from fever, was obliged to go into 
camp on Muncy creek, and several soldiers are reported to have died there. 
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There were very few from this county who served in the Mexican war. Samuel 
Shadmau, John Shadle, John F. Meginness, and John Swain are the only names 
remembered. The last mentioned is deceased. 

There were a number of military companies in the county, and “training day ”’ 
for the militia was always an event of more than ordinary importance while the 
militia system existed. The old Bennett tavern, above Linden, was the place of 
meeting for many years for the militia “to muster;’’ Road Hall, in Washington 
township, where ’Squire Sedam kept tavern, was another place made famous by these 
meetings. Maj. William Piatt, who lived in sight of the famous hostelry, raised 
the first troop of horse organized in the county. It was called the “ First Lycoming 
Troop,” and he served as its captain for more than twenty years, An act approved 
April 18, 1848, authorized the adjutant general to furnish the ** Lycoming dragoons, 
a volunteer company of cavalry, with holsters, pistols, sabres, and belts. Doubtless 
this was the company commanded by Major Piatt. i 

The first military encampment was held at Williamsport, on Woodward hill, in 
1857, during the administration of Governor Packer. It was largely attended and 
proved to be a very satisfactory and enjoyable affair for both soldiers and citizens. 
The Third brigade of the National Guard encamped here in 1883. The camp 
was finely situated on a hill north of the city and the military spent a few days very 
pleasantly. It was strictly a military camp of instruction, and was not without 
profit to the soldiery. 


LYCOMING COUNTY IN THE REBELLION, * 


Patriotism found prompt and appropriate expression in the county when the 
safety of the Union seemed to be imperiled. Many descendants of Revolutionary 
stock were included in her population, and these, as well as others who could not 
boast such enviable descent, were prompt to declare for the cause of the government. 
They watched closely every step in the progress of events toward the fateful clash, 
and the nearer the decisive hour came the higher arose the loyal enthusiasm among 
the people of the valley. The martial spirit, while it had not been developed to the 
highest extent here, had not been suffered to go into decline. 

August 23, 1856, the “Woodward Guards,” an artillery company, named after 
Judge Woodward, a prominent gentleman of Williamsport, were organized. The 
preamble to their constitution and by-laws contained the following: ‘‘ Being fully 
conyinced of the utility of well regulated volunteer corps in a republican govern- 
ment, as well in time of peace as in war, the undersigned have associated themselves 
together under the name and title of the ‘ Woodward Guards,’ of Williamsport.’’ The 
officers consisted of a captain, two first lieutenants, and one second lieutenant. The 
following were the charter members: N. Hall, Andrew Klett, William A. McCann, 
M. L. Dunning, James H. Rutter, F. R. Griffith, H. S. Brown, J. W. Hays, John 
Teed, John R. Laird, Isaac Allen, E. V. W. Higgins, George Strayer, T. M. Rath- 
mel, W. F. Geise, George P. Carman, D. B. Else, Edward Wilkison, William Foulke, 
W. B. Vertz, Samuel Bubb, F. H. Butcher, E. Kilbourn, William Gheen, S. F. 
Green, H. Whittelsey, Jr., Alexander M. McFadden, William G. Elliot, D. $. 


*The history of the services rendered by this county in the civil war was prepared by J. J. Galbraith, with 
assistance from Capt. W. N. Jones, 
25 
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Campbell, B. R. Winner, Thomas Rothrock, Thomas S. Doebler, Charles Nash, Jr., 
Peter Wolf, Mac Hepburn, John Bubb, Z. H. Lambert, James Calvert, John McIntosh, 
E. L. Titus, Joseph W. Mussina, George H. Jones, George Bubb, Thomas Wilkison, 
Alfred Campbell, Emanuel Miller, John C. Dodge, Jr., W. Butler Beck, C. H. Butt, 
Michael Duval, D. W. Smith, Henry J. Lutcher, W. F. Johnson, Daniel Riley, 
Aaron H. Hinkle, Thomas Riley, H. C. Smith, Joseph Schlotter, Andrew Miller, 
Charles Cromwell, Charles G. Ephlin, E. L. Estabrooks, Melville F. Ephlin. The 
original officers were: Captain, N. Hall; first lieutenant, L. A. Klett; second lieu- 
tenant, W. A. McCann; first sergeant, M. L. Dunning. 

Being composed of the best young men of the city, the organization became quite 
popular with the citizens. It was always subjected to rigid discipline and took very 
creditable part in the State encampment and review in this city and in exhibition 
drills and parades at various points in our own State and in New York. A large 
number of those here named became prominent in the war and in civil station. W. 
Butler Beck entered West Point and served in the United States artillery, becoming 
colonel, and being now on the retired list. J. C. Dodge, who was captain of the 
company at the opening of the war, entered the service with the three months’ 
troops and later became colonel of the gallant Fifty-second Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
J. W. Hays, who was second lieutenant when the company ceased to be a militia 
organization, took the same rank in the volunteer cavalry. James H. Rutter became 
vice-president of the New York Central railroad. George P. Carman became a cap- 
tain of a company from Williamsport. Thomas S. Doebler became an officer in the 
United States Army. George H. Jones commanded a company of volunteers. Many 
who joined the Guards later also served creditably in the war for the Union, a great 
majority of them becoming officers. 

The company was provided with a twelve-pound Napoleon gun. This gnn 
figured in a sad and memorable disaster which befell the company on January 4, 
1861, by which one of its members lost his life and another was badly crippled per- 
manently. When the news was received that Major Anderson and his gallant com- 
mand had abandoned Fort Moultrie and had successfully entered Fort Sumter, the 
gunners of the Guards, commanded by W. Butler Beck, hastened to Market street 
hill, north of the city, to fire a salute in celebration of the event. After a few dis- 
charges, the piece was prematurely fired, the thumb stall of Thomas Wilkison, vent 
man, having slipped just as the charge was rammed home. As a result, Orderly 
Sergeant Edward Wilkison was fatally injured, and Private Joseph Bubb had his 
right hand and arm horribly mangled, leaving him crippled for life. Thus, long 
before the firing on Sumter, Lycoming county citizens had shed their blood in 
behalf of the Union. 

When the crisis finally came, the enthusiasm of the people of the county broke 
forth in a flame. Monster war meetings were held, and the citizens demonstrated 
in the most unmistakable manner that they were solid for the Union. Not only did 
they throughont the war that followed send their own troops to the front, but 
they furnished open-handed hospitality to the troops from elsewhere that passed 
through their borders on their way to the field or on their return. The Nineteenth 
New York Regiment, the first to go through in April, 1861, was royally entertained. 
The noble women of Williamsport acquitted themselves well in this respect and 
won the lasting gratitude of thousands of the country’s defenders. 
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One of the first three companies that left the couuty for the field was the “ Wood- 
ward Guards,” although the organization as it went into service contained only a 
small representation of the original Guards. They took with them the large and 
handsome flag which had been furnished them by the man whose name they bore, 
it being the first flag to leave the county for the war. 


ELEVENTH REGIMENT—THREE MONTHS. 


It is the pride of this county that the first companies she gave to the country 
formed a part of a regiment that not only served during the first term of three 
months but was reorganized under the same number for the war and achieved a 
noble and enviable record for gallant service and heavy losses. 

The companies from this county were mustered in, April 24, 1861, at Harrisburg, 
the regiment organizing with Phaeon Jarrett of Clinton county as colonel, the other 
officers being Richard Coulter, lientenant colonel; William D. Earnest, major; F. 
Asbury Awl, adjutant; William H. Hay, quartermaster; William T. Babb, sur- 
geon, and H. B. Buehler, assistant surgeon. 

In May the regiment was engaged in duty along the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road. On June 18th it joined the forces under General Patterson at Chambersburg, 
soon after moving to Downstown, and next to Williamsport, on the Potomac, a town 
the name of which was quite familiar to many of the regiment. Crossing into Vir- 
-ginia, the Eleventh became engaged on July 2d at Falling Waters with the enemy 
under the future “ Stonewall” Jackson, which force they routed handsomely, com- 
pelling them to leave eight of their dead upon the field. Among the Union killed 
was one from the Eleventh Regiment, Amos Zoopinger, a member of Compauy H 
from Danville. The wounded of the reSiment included Russell Levan and John De 
Hass, of Company G, from Lycoming county. In the killing of Amos Zoopinger, 
Pennsylvania gave her first life offering on the battlefield in the war for the Union. 
Rev. P. M. Coup, now a citizen of Williamsport, stood next to him and had his 
clothes stained with the blood of Zoopinger. Hon. H. C. Parsons, who was in a 
Williamsport company, also stood near to the brave Zoopinger when he fell. The 
regiment voluntarily remained beyond the time of its enlistment and was warmly 
commended in general orders. 

The regimental band went from this county, and contained the following: 
Leader, Daniel Repasz; drum-major, W. N. Jones; musicians: Jacob K. Schuck, 
Thomas A. Rothrock, Talma F. Averill, George M. Repasz, Jerome Repasz, Samuel 
Mack Taylor, Milton B. Repasz, M. H. Caldwell, W. D. Hamilton, Charles W. Hamil- 
ton, and Albert Martin. In addition to the above the band included Charles Howell, 
of Lock Haven, and John Taylor, of West Chester. 

Company A, the Woodward Guards, was from Williamsport, the roster being as 
follows: R 

Captain, John C. Dodge. 

First Lieutendant, William B. Beck. 

Second Lieutenant, Frederiek E. Embick. 

First Sergeant, Thomas E. Elliot. 

Sergeants: Amos P. Rhoads, John C. Fields, Henry ©. Parsons. 

Corporals: George P. Carman, Robert P. Allen, William Norris, David L. 
Montgomery. y 
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Musicians: Jacob K. Schuck, Thomas Rothrock. 

Privates: William Agold, Talma F. Averill, Samuel M. Beck, Charles Bryan, 
Charles H. Coryell, Alfred Campbell, Cornelius C. M. Chillette, John W. Casner, George 
W. Collins, Philip Coolse, Thomas B. Conkle, Henry Carey, George P. Cronk, Leonard 
Deitz, George M. Depuy, Thomas H. Dewitt, William S. Davidson, Lewis B. Eve- 
land, William G. Elliot, Robert Emphoff, Jesse Fulmer, Henry Fritz, Charles W. 
Fribley, Dauiel Fritz, Henry L. Holden, James G. Hayes, Porter Harris, William 
B. Huling, Aaron Hinkle, Edward Held, Philip H. Hoffman, James B. Hooper, 
Jacob Hoffman, John Higgle. William Hamilton, William V. Higgins, Joseph P. 
Lloyd, Eli C. Lynn, John R. Lynch, Franklin Lafo, Montgomery S. McFadden, 
Edward Moon, Sylvester Mussina, Philip Miller, John H. Mooney, Henry C. Moyer, 
Thomas L. Myers, Warren Mytinger, Nelson L. Oaks, Alfred Page, Ephraim Page, 
William F. Rissel, William Slack, William L. Sands, Harrison C. Smith, Joseph J. 
Smith, John Sloan, John J. Snyder, Charles E. Snedeker, James Seibert, Ebenezer 
G. Scott, James Taylor, Ralph E. Tucker, Edwin S. Ulman, Leon A. Ulman, Henry 
W. Watson, James W. Young. 

Company D was also from Williamsport, and was named “The Williamsport 
Rifles.” The roster was as follows: 

Captain, William B. Shant. 

First Lieutenant, F. Asbury Awl. 

Second Lieutenant, John H. Price. 

First Sergeant, William Fitzgerald. 

Sergeants: Woodrow Spein, Henry C. Gage, William H. Gosline. 

Corporals: Lewis G. Titus, Wilson Miller, Isaac A. Simpler, George Karcher. 

Musicians: James B. Welchanner, Adam Stein, Peter Ault. 

Privates: Joseph Andrews, George Bailden, William M. Barr, Frank Brennan, 
John Brennan, Christian S. Beard, John B. Cornell, William Carnochan, Edwin 
Coolbaugh, John Driscoll, Alfred Deal, William DeWitt, Joseph T. Espenschade, 
Seth T. Foresman, William S. Fisher, Luther W. Green, Arthur Gage, Robert H. 
Grimes, Frederick Hanner, Jacob R. Hartman, Charles Kolb, Thomas E. Keen, 
Smith W. Kimble, Joshua Long, Boyd C. Longan, Alfred A. Layman, Jobn H. 
Martin, James McLaughlin, Thomas Millspaugh, James Mulhall, John Marley, 
Charles Milliken, George R. Miller, Anthony Misenbaugh, Samuel McNeal, James 
W. P. Parsons, Thomas C. Pearce, Lorenzo D. Pott, Charles M. Pearce, William 
Pearce, Henry Prettyleaf, George Page, Thomas Runyan, Edwin 8. Rorabaugh, 
Benjamin E. Rakes, Conrad Simon, Edwin E. Slade, Jesse D. Snyder, Charles 
Stephens, Peter Shuler, Alexander S. Showers, Thomas Strine, John M. Thompson, 
Thomas S. Taylor, John W. Thatcher, Benjamin T. Tanner, William Van Horn, 
Christopher Wilkinson, Spencer Whipple, George W. White, Elan L. Wise, Abram 
Young. 

Company G was ‘recruited in Muncy, and its roster was as follows: 

Captain, John M. Bowman. 

First Lieutenant, William A. Bruner. 

Second Lieutenant, Joseph Cartlege. 

First Sergeant, Benjamin F. Keefer. 

Sergeants: William J. Wood, Henry Sluten, Samuel Hartranft. 

e 
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Corporals: John V. Reader, George -W. Webb, Robert B. Burrows, Ellis Betts. 

Musicians: Allen Watson, George H. Wykoff. 

Privates: Hubley Albright, David H. Baker, Elmer H. Baker, George W. Bechtel, 
Charles M. Bowman, William H. Buskirk, William S. Bly, David Bly, William M. 
Cares, Edward G. Carson, William A. Cummings, James Cummings, John DeHaas, 
Charles A. Dentler, Henry Dimous, George W. Doctor, Mark Etringham, Daniel 
Feister, David Fegler, William Flack, James W. Frederick, Francis M. Geer, Isaiah 
Green, William Haas, Edward Heiney, Jacob Hess, Israel L. Hill, James Hines, 
Daniel Horlacher, James Jarrett. Sanford Johnson, Simon M. Krissler, Thomas 
H. Kisner, Russel Levan, Robert H. McCune, Isaac Messinger, George W. Metz- 
ger, William B. C. Miller, John F. Moore, John H. Moyer, William MeCarty, Ber- 
nard MeCae, John Melntyre, Joseph D. Painter, Jacob Peterman, Benjamin F. 
Richards, William H. Resk, James Reeser, Jacob Renz, Harmon A. Sevison, Will- 
iam H. Shoemaker, Charles P. Shoemaker, Joseph A. Smith, Tilghman Stadler, 
Benjamin F. Troxell, Daniel Updegraff, William Van Dyke, James Walton, Jr., 
Edmund E. Webb, Jacob S. Webb, Theodore C. Wells, William K. Whitlock, Dan- 
iel Westley, William Wilson. 


ELEVENTH REGIMENT—THREE YEARS. 


At the close of its service of three months, the Eleventh became the first regi- 
ment to reorganize for three years. Richard Coulter was made colonel of the reor- 
ganized regiment, which was accepted Jnly 25, 1861, for three years. The Gov- 
ernor in announcing that it would continue to be known as the “Eleventh Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteers,” wrote: ‘‘It is just to the officers and men that the regi- 
ment should have future opportunities of displaying the courage and gallantry of 
Falling Waters, which is now a part of the military history of the State, under their 
original designation.’ Henceforth known as ‘‘ The Old Eleventh,” the regiment 
served through the war to the surrender of Lee. Its losses were heavy. In its first 
serious engagement, at Thoroughfare Gap, it lost two officers and sixteen men 
killed and three officers and thirty-seven enlisted men wounded. A few days later, 
at Second Bull Run, it lost fifty-two killed. sixty-seven wounded, and seventy-five 
prisoners, the majority of them wounded. The Lycoming company sustained its 
full share of the losses. At Antietam the regiment lost one officer and twenty-six 
men killed, four officers and eighty-five men wounded, and two prisoners. Its losses 
at Fredericksburg were one officer and fourteen men killed, five officers and sixty- 
one men wounded, and five prisoners. At Chancellorsville the regiment belonged 
to the rear guard in crossing the river after the battle. It was on the front line the 
first day at Gettysburg, losing during the battle fifteen killed, fifty-nine wounded, 
and sixty-four prisoners. It sustained proportionate loss in the other engagements. 
Captain Knox, first captain of the Lycoming company, died in 1862. His sue- 
cessor, Captain Sees, was discharged for disability. Overmyer, who became the 
next captain, was captured twice and wounded, and came out brevet lieutenant col- 
onel. The last captain was also wounded. The loss among the men was corre- 
spondingly heavy, seventeen having been killed, many others died in prison, and a 
large number were wounded. Oue of these was Hugh Denworth, now of Williams- 
port, who sustained the loss of both eyes at Thoroughfare Gap. 5 
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Company D was entirely from Lycoming county, the roster being as follows: 

Captains: John H. Knox, William E. Sees, John B. Overmyer, James Moore. 

First Lieutenants: Jeremiah T. Saxton, James T. Chalfant, Enos S. Hall, 
James R. Brown. 

Second Lieutenants: Edmund T. Tiers, Flavius J. Cross. 

First Sergeants: George W. Keihl, James H. Kyle, Charles W. Harmer. 

Sergeants: John M. Knox, Solomon W. Shadle, James Kemery, A. A. Aus- 
burn, Franklin T. Sharp, Lewis Cahan, Hugh Sterling, Charles Breier, Isaac $. 

Taylor, Henry F. Bonfield. 
: Corporals: Willard W. Walters, Charles H. Wolf, George M. Hughes, Abra- 
ham Landis, William Adams, Ross G. McMillen, James H. Worth, Charles P. Talley, 
Jacob R. Menges, Hiram Manier, Charles E. Slade, Hespert Nicholas, James Maho- 
ney, Robert B. Taylor, Israel Chamberlin, John J. Laman, Charles J. Lewis, Jacob 
Lehman, John J. Crouse, William Conningham. 

Musician, Obadiah Moore. 

Privates: David Altemus, George R. Barger, Jefferson Best, George F. Best, 
William Bubb, Richard Brady, James Burt, John G. Bickle, William S. Billman, 
Daniel D. Best, Charles Betts, Michael Burkholder, Oliver A. Best, Bernard Bron- 
nish, William Brotzman, James Burk, Samuel Beers, William Cain, ©. S. Chamber- 
lain, Christian Carbaugh, H. P. Campbell, Thomas Campbell, John P. Clemens, 
Adam W. Cutchlon, William Dias, Hugh Denworth, Thomas D. Dias, Conrad Dan- 
field, John F. Derr, George Dias, Henry G. Elias, Robert M. Ebbert, James Fer- 
gerson, Richard E. Finley, Samuel Frymire, Edward P. Farley, Joshua C. Fry, 
Edward Fergerson, Jonathan S. Fisher, Gottleib Fagley, Patrick Flynn, Isaac 
Farnwalt, James A. Farman, William Fowler, J. Fenstemacker, Jonathan Grum- 
bling, William B. Geiger, Anthony Guttling, Christopher Gettig, Samuel J. Gray, 
Jacob Gaudner, George W. Gast, James George, John Gettig, J. Gibson, James A. 
Greer, Thomas Harris, William Hawk, Samuel Hileman, John Hill, Benjamin Hum- 
mel, Joseph Hileman, Jeremiah Hawk, Pulaski F. Hyatt, Frederick Hoffman, Alba- 
nas A. Harmer, Jeremiah Haupt, William M. Hepburn, John E. Harris, Henry 
Hawk, Hugh Hannah, Frederick P. Heisley, Henry Jewell, James Jones, David 
Johnson, James Jarrett, William J. Kearney, Michael J. Kepler, George A. Kru- 
ger, Frederick Kaester, Stephen L. Kane, James Kissel, Charles W. Keyser, 
Charles King, William Kirkpatrick, Jacob G. Lemmon, Henry Lange, John A. Len- 
nox, John R. Luker, Lemuel Lewis, William Lilley, Samuel Majorette, John Mar- 
tin, David Moorehead, Harrison Miller, Samuel C. Murphy, William McCall, Jack- 
son McCullough, John H. McQueston, Lewis F. Moore, Peter Mullener, Samuel W. 
Moore, James Murray, Daniel J. May, Henry Mayer, Michael McCormick, Frede- 
rick McClaskey, Jacob Maneval, William McGaw, Jeremiah Neff, Adam Nipp, 
F. W. Obenheizer, Luther Pentz, Jacob H. Poff, Osman A. Pratt, Samuel W. 
Philips. John W. Price, Andrew Quinn, Oliver Reynolds, Theodore Robbins, George 
W. Reed, William C. Randolph, Joab Rohn, John V. Reader, Adam Smouser, George 
Sensebaugh, James L. Sensebaugh, John Stiles, Benjamin B. Schrack, Joseph T. 
Southard, Arthur F. Small, James P. Shadle, James W. Sephens, Isaac Slippy, 
Henry Snyder, George H. Shaffer, John Sproul, Eli Suderlin, Andrew Sharp, John 
Smith, George W. Smith, Harmon R. Tyson, James Taylor, Elmer Underwood, 
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Joel Veatch, Daniel Wolf, Addison C. Wolf, William S. Wright, Henry Wilson, 
John F. Wilson, Henry Widdig, William White, Franklin T. Worth, Andrew J. 
Weir, Daniel R. Weaver, Albert Warner, Joseph Witlatch, Charles Wells, Amos 
Williams, Thomas Williams, Edward A. Willday, Daniel D. Yates. 


THIRTY-THIRD— FOURTH RESERVES. 


Company E was recruited in Lycoming, the roster being as follows: 

Captain, Francis X. Burger. 

First Lieutenants: John Moyer, Louis Bacher, Isaac W. Ranck. 

Second Lieutenant, Richard Gersbacher. 

First Sergeant, Jacob Bay. 

Sergeants: Charles Leonhart, Israel H. C. Becker, Clemens Noll, John Schlifer, 
Ferdinand Offerman. 

Corporals: Louis Welker, John Alt, William Mette, Charles Schneider, Valentine 
Fass, Frederick Malinky, Herman Fuchs, Anthony Baible. 

Musician, Isaac Anthony. 

Privates: Frederick Bahn, John Boyer, Anthony Breitkoph, William Borchet, 
Charles Barrett, Samuel Bitler, John Brindle, Daniel Belton, John Bergman, Fred- 
erick Baltz, George Campbell, Louis Diering, Frederick Dodrer, Michael Dauler, 
Jacob Deitz, Jacob Engle, Samuel Egger, Daniel Ehni, Christian Errett, Jacob 
Eichde, David Flores, Henry Fink, Christian Fassman, George Freitag, Joseph 
Francis, George Fox, Stephen Folk, George Fahl, William Geigher, Peter Hoffman, 
Francis Haggeman, George Hanscom, William Hoyer, John Henn, George Herth, 
Mathias Hall, Jacob Koch, William Koehler, John Krien, August Kauffman, 
George Keis, Lewis Kline, Peter Keller, Gottleib Kramer, Christain Kauter, John 
Lax, William Little, Andrew W. Litz, Felix Linn, Andrew Maushag, Jacob Messer- 
ly, Lewis Marks, John Maus, Andrew Miller, Henry Metzger, Patrick Muldoon, 
James McCoy, Max Nash, Joseph Pettit, Godfrey Rausbach, Israe] Raff, Charles 
Railing, John Reinhardt, Bernard Raible, Marten Rosenberger, James M. Russell, 
Philip Reis, John Richner, Michael Roener, Casper Rehfuss, Conrad Schaffer, Conrad 
Schmeily, Henry Seitz, John Smith, William Schaup, Gottleib Schneider, Philip 
Striner, Ludwig Steinhilper, John Seigel, William Schleibner, John Steffan, Herman 
Schutz, Henry Sotler, J. Shaw, William Teufel, George Viering, Frederick Weaver, 
Peter Weaver, Christian Winterhoff, J. W. Woodburn, Michael Welker, Andrew 
Werling, Edward Wallizer, Francis Wiebe, Michael Zoller, Henry Zinkham. 

Sergeant Jacob Bay, after serving through the war, was murdered by Lioyd 
Bi colored, who was executed for the crime at the jail in this county, March 
22, 1871. 


THIRTY-FOURTH REGIMENT—-FIFTH RESERVES. 


This regiment contained one full company and portions of two others from this: 
+ county. Company A was the first company enlisting from the county for three years, 
and was with the first Pennsylvania three-year troops to get into active service, 
having been sent June 21, 1861, to Cumberland, Maryland, to aid Col. Lew Wallace, 
of the Eleventh Indiana. The first colonel was John I. Gregg, who later became a 
distinguished cavalry officer. The next colonel was Seneca G. Simmons, killed at 
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Charles City Cross Roads. The company death roll was twenty-eight; of 103 men 
who left the county, those who returned together amounted to twenty-eight. 

Company A was from Jersey Shore, the roster being as follows: 

Captains: H. C. Ulman, Fountain Wilson. 

First Lieutenant, J. Henry Snay. 

Second Lieutenants: D. Hays McMicken, J. Woods Russell. 

First Sergeant, W. Hayes Grier. 

Sergeants: George H. Blackwell, Harry W. Fisher, Robert H. Grier, D. H. 
Campbell, James W. Burton, Charles M. Hamilton, Robert Y. Knox, John Miller, 
Jr., Benjamin A. Royce, Evan Russell, Edward Dougherty. , 

Corporals: John Laymon, Henry M. Kissell, William H. Kline, Samuel For- 
syth, Abram L. Crist, Daniel L. Foster, Henry Bilby, D. G. Campbell, Freeman 
H. Ragel. 

Musicians: James M. Smith, Freeman H. Mann. 

Privates: Prentice C. Atwood, Zedekiah D. Ashley, John O. Brooks, John P. 
Buzzard, Daniel Brown, Johu F. Bennett, George Beck, George M. Brown, Richard 
Barrett, Miller S. Buoy, Isaac B. Bastian, Samuel M. Curts, Frauk C. Cowden, 
Hiram Cranmer, William Clifford, Ralph Canfield, Joseph L. Carpenter, Abner 
Conner, Thomas N. Dunn, Charles B. Dodge, Jacob Essig, John Fackenthal, James 
W. Floak, Loren Foster, Joseph Gray, Jr., Charles H. Gudykunst, William H. 
Garrett, John H. Grier, Joseph Ganoe, Alexander K. Hamilton, Alexander B. 
Hughes, Cyrus Harbock, Aaron Hartman, John T. Hetherlin, James Harlan, Eg- 
bert Hall, David Housel, Nelson Harlan, George Hunter, Irvin T. Huff, Alpheus 
Jefferds, Abram B. Jacobs, Joseph Koons, John H. Kline, Albert M. Kissell, Dan- 
iel B. Kreager, Samuel D. Laylon, Hiram T. Laylon, Solomon B. Mitcheltree, Samuel 
M. Miller, Charles Mehring, Philip Mehring, John Monegan, George C. MeCormick, 
Almond McHenry, Robert MeCloe, Christian Nufer, Michael Navel, Edwin C. Phillips, 
J. A. Pepperman, Charles T. Rodearmel, Tristam A. Richards, Henry Reighard, Rich- 
ard Robinson, Moses Robinson, Wilson J. Smead, Daniel Smith, Isaac N. Smith, Jacob 
Swartz, William Thomas, Richard Vanaman, James M. Wetzel, George Wilson, 
Christopher C. Young. 

Company F contained the following from this county: 

First Sergeant, Theodore W. Buck. 

Privates: James P. Covert, Hiram Bardo, James Bota, Peter Bota, James E. 
Fry, Frank Fulmer, Anthony Kebler, William F. Ott, John Reinhart, James Small, 
William Heim, Charles Bruner, James M. Hebe, Ira Keagh, C. H. Bucher, Michael 
Yealey, William Schleibner, Charles Ort. 

Company H included the following from this county: Samuel H. Follmer, 
Charles E. Ade, Henan B. Ault, Adam K. Carothers, Edward K. Fiester, Daniel Y. 
Mayer, William Mecum, William Ritter, Ellis P. Sones, Daniel Sones, George W. 
Smith. 

Capt. Thomas H. Caldwell, of Company A, was from this county. He served : 
for a time on the staff of General McCandless, and was brevetted major. 


FORTY-SECOND REGIMENT—‘‘ BUCKTAILS.” 


No regiment in the service was more famous than the First Rifles of the Penn- 
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sylvania Reserves, the famous original “ Bucktails,” raised by the gallant Gen. T. 
L. Kane. Although no organization in it is credited to Lycoming, a good portion 
of Company C and some of Company A went from this county. Of thirty-two men 
who joined Company C only two, F. F. Kirk and John P. Blair, were with the organi- 
zation when it returned home in 1865. 

Companies A and C contained the following from this county: 

Captain, E. B. Leonard. 

First Sergeant, James A. C. Johnson. 

Sergeants: William N. Ramsey, Samuel O. Millsworth, Furman F. Kirk. 

Corporals: G. W. Fine, John McCann. 

Privates: Henry S. Darey, Michael Hardy, Joseph Kriner, Abram Newcomer, 
Charles Daughenbaugh, Samuel G. Moyer, George W. McGowan, John Norris, 
Samuel Covert, Cassins Burrows, John P. Blair, Frank H. Butcher, Thomas Camp- 
bell, George W. Cook, John Covert, William Covert, Charles B. Carney, Uriah D. 
Hart, Reese J. Davidson, John Felker, John H. Geddings, George Haumer, Owen 
Lyons, Samuel C. Moyer, Matthew MeCarick, Simon McMahon, J. C. MeGill, James 
O’Brien, William Shoemaker, John Smithers, Samuel M. Soper, Benjamin Shattuck, 
John Thrall, Abram Stolliker, James E. Washburn. 


FIRST ARTILLERY. 


The following served in this organization from Lycoming county: 

Battery A: Reuben Norris, Henry Burkholder, John Burkholder, P. D. Burk- 
holder. 

Battery B: John W. Henegan, John W. Corle, William Q. Cable, Thomas 
Casselberry, William Johnson, David Manly, John W. Phillips, John D. Rush, 
Thomas R. Hudson, George W. Green, William Brunér, John E. Haycock, George 
Hurst, Joseph Manly, Westley Phillips. 

Battery F: James M. Pidcoe. 


FORTY-FIFTH REGIMENT. 


A splendid record was made by both officers and men of this regiment. It had 
for its lientenant colonel James A. Beaver of Centre county, who afterwards 
became colonel of the One Hundred and Forty-eight and brigadier general and has 
since been Governor of the Commonwealth. It served in both the southwest and 
in the Potomac army. John B. Emery, now postmaster of Williamsport, served in 
the regiment from Tioga county. Capt. A. J. Fessler, and quite a number of men 
from this county, served in Company K. The Captain was twice wounded and was 
also taken prisoner. Out of the men from this county, nine were killed or died 
during their service. Two of them, John Fisher and Benjamin Barnhart, who had 
been prisoners, came home after being exchanged.. Both were taken sick with 
typhoid fever and both died on the same day. 

Company K had the following from Lycoming: 

Captain, A. J. Fessler. 

Sergeant, Abraham Gottschall. 

Privates: James Stonecypher, John Fisher, Benjamin Barnhart, Charles 
Carpenter, John Dunglebarger, David S. Edler, Edward Houtz, John Hoffner, Levi 
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Pyfer, Joseph Pyfer, George Roads, Samuel A. Reighard, William H. Reighard, 
John G. Seitz, James T. Mitchell, Lewis Rice, John Elder, George Brouse, Isaac 
Pierce, James W. Brouse, Alonzo Stonecypher, Frederick Ziegler. 


FIETY-FIRST REGIMENT. 


This distinguished regiment, which was immortalized under Hartranft in taking 
the stone bridge at Antietam, contained a number of Lycoming men, one of whom, 
Levi Marks, was killed in that famous charge. 

Company H contained the following from this county : 

First Lieutenant, Hugh McLure. 

Sergeant, Hunter Comly McCormick. 

Corporals: John Grambling, George H. Knauf, Henry Fogleman, Reuben Baker, 
James L. Schooley. 

Musician, Jacob Moore. 

Privates: William Auchenbaugh, David Bopst, Harrison Bower, Daniel Boone, 
Asa Brown, Peter Bastian, Abram Bastian, John Carl, John Fike, Jacob 
Grambling, Jonathan Hefner, Henry Hain. John Hane, John E. Leaman. William 
J. Lattimer, William A. Miller, John Moore, Jeremiah Miller, Samuel S. Miller, Levi 
Marks, Robert W. Passell, Jacob Phliger, John H. Smith, Charles W. A. Temple, 
Lewis Updegraff, David Yoder. 


SIXTIETH REGIMENT—THIRD CAVALRY. 


Company B contained the following from this county: 

Sergeant, Harvey K. Goodrich. 

Corporals: Oliver Bishop, John Artley. 

Bugler, Harry Seaman. 

Privates: Ovanclo D. Hudson, Frank Williams, Thomas Highlands, Theophilus 
Schuck, John Sargent, Nicholas Bloom, Herrick Channel, Robert R. Keys, Henry 
S. Roberts, Hiram Newell, Herbert Newell, Charles Roberts, Leonard Fisher, J. P. 
Winner. 


SIXTY-FIFTH REGIMENT —FIFTH CAVALRY. 


Companies A, C, D, F, and K of the Fifth Pennsylvania Cavalry contained men 
from this county, including the following: 

Captains: James G. Brown, George D. Hart, William N. Shaffer. 

First Lieutenant, A. B. Harris. 

Second Lieutenants: John Harding, Josiah Anderson, James H. Tilburg. 

Sergeants: W. C. Bryan, W. P. M. McBride, John Hite, Thomas Winn, Wal- 
lace P. Gray, Otto Swartz, John A. Hart, George Campbell, David Baker. 

Corporals: Isaac S. Fogle, Rankin Fowler, Lafayette Gross, Isaac Kershner, 
James E. Bird, Samuel McNeal, Flemon M. Smith, Charles A. Shaffer, Tallman 
Kaukel. 

Musician, John J. Rice. 

Farrier, Alexander Wenrick. 

Saddler, Henry Spangler. 

Privates: George F, Bird, Isaac Corle, Jacob Coffman, George W. Campbell, 
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Alfred Dietrick, William Dietrick, John Eppley, Joseph M. Eppley, Thomas J. 
Heivley, George W. Hawke, Abraham Harman, Jacob Hite, John Hall, Theodore 
Tomlinson, Simpson B. Tule, Lewis E. Wilson, John Stryker, David Ort, Cornelius 
Shaffer, Frederick Bower, Perry Jarrett, Isaac Jarrett, James McCabe, Thomas 
McCabe, William Runyan, Christopher Welsh, Samuel P. Shaffer, Michael Baker, 
Jacob W. Dietrick, Jacob C. Hawke, William Houser, George R. Saybolt, William 
C. Weaks, George Gowers, Jacob Gowers, Peter B. Bubb, Charles M. Blaker, John 
A. Fritz, Stephen Flick, Charles Irvin, Abraham Kent, John Moorehart, Adam 
Moorehart, Wilson Shirk, Franklin Honser, Jacob Reeser, William Griggs, William 
Hall Yost, Charles L. Yost, William Hulsizer, Valentine Waltman, William Houser, 
Francis Stenger, Theodore Koons. 

The following were killed or died in service: James G. Brown, John Hite, 
Isaac Corle, Thomas J. Heivley, Isaac Jarrett, Jacob W. Dietrick, Charles M. 
Blaker, James E. Bird, William Hall Yost, Charles L. Yost. 


EIGHTIETH REGIMENT—-SEVENTH CAVALRY. 


Company B.—The following members were from this county: 

Captain, John Essington. 

First Lieutenant, Amos B. Rhoads. 

First Sergeant, Heber Essington. 

Sergeants: Joseph Hartman, William Albeck. 

Corporal, Charles Dunlap. 

Privates: Henry Myers, Peter Paulhamus, Samuel Kinley, Nathan Baker, 
Pierson Baker, John Albeck, Thomas Kean, William Strailey, Samnel McClintock. 


EIGHTY FOURTH REGIMENT. 


This was one of the noted regiments from the State. Lientenant Colonel Opp, 
from this connty, was mortally wonnded inthe Wilderness. Charles W. Fribley, of 
the Lycoming company, was made colonel of the Eighth Regiment, United States 
colored troops. Jacob Peterman, of this county, while serving as captain of Com- 
pany K, was killed at Chancellorsville. Captain Farley and Lieutenant Wells of 
this county were both badly wounded. 

Company F, from this connty, was composed as follows: 

Captains: Robert M. Flack, Milton Opp, Jacob Peterman, Charles W. Fribley, 
John S. Farley, Luther B. Sampson. 

First Lieutenants: Harvey S. Wills, Thomas E. Merchant. 

Second Lieutenants: Charles W. Forester, Joseph H. Moore. 

First Sergeant, David H. Baker. 

Sergeants: Robert H. Mecum, David S. Dewald, Oliver R. Bruner, C. P. Shoe- 
maker, John Talbert. 

Corporals: William A. Cummings, Milton Trumpoare. 

Musician, Samuel Long. 

Privates: Thaddeus Albert, Ellis Ayres, Robert L. Barr, John Ball, Daniel Bitler, 
Samuel Burk, A. F. Blentzinger, Melancthon Brosius, James Chapman, Thomas L. 
Chapman, J. R. Castleberry, Thomas H. Craven, William Croman, William M. 
Coolbaugh, George Doctor, Hiram Dewald, Michael O. Day, Albert Deckert, Frank 
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Dawson, Hiram G. Fribley, Adam Frank, Henry Frank, Levi Green, Charles E. 
Grange, Alfred Gerton, Henry F. Hasler, Frederick Hasler, William H. Harris, 
James A. Haines, Allen W. Hines, John Hogne, Lewis Hunsinger, Thomas Harkins, 
Joseph Henderson, Frederick Halock, John E. Harris, George M. Hineline, George 
R. Irwin, Sanford Johnson, William Kleese, Simon M. Kreisher, Luther S. Keller, 
John H. Lowmiller, George W. Little, Leonard List, Paul M. Lang, Thomas 
Meredith, Charles Mecum, John Manville, Lewis E. Miller, James B. Mackey, 
Robert M. Madara, Hiram S. Marr, Samuel McCarty, Jesse McCarty, 
William McCarty, Edmund McConnell, James Newberry, Charles W. 
Rooker, Francis M. Rupert, John W. Rissell, Gabriel H. Ramey, Jacob 
W. Reed, Isaac Sones, Ellis Sones, William E. Stead, Jobn Shoemaker, 
George A. Shoemaker, William I. Steele, Adam Seids, Norman Stryker, John 
R. Sheridan, William Smith. Andrew J. Sollery, Jacob Shultz, Joseph Summers, 
Joseph D. Shade. William M. Taylor, Daniel S. Webb, John S. Walsh, George W. 
Wilcox, John Wigherman, Emannel Wear, John Wagoner, Charles Yonng, James 
D. Yohey. 


EIGHTY-NINTH REGIMENT—— EIGHTH CAVALRY. 


This regiment achieved immortality by its desperate charge upon “ Stonewall ’’ 
Jackson's infantry at Chancellorsville. Lycoming was well represented in the 
regiment and in the charge. One of the Lycoming companies had the lead in that 
charge, and sustained considerable loss. James B. Denworth, of Company K, was 
promoted on the field in this battle for gallantry. Samuel Wilson, of Company B, 
from this county, became lieutenant colonel, and was both wounded and ‘captured 
during his service. He was one of the bravest and most representative soldiers of 
the county. John S. Howard, captain of Company G, from this county, was 
mortally wounded at Dinwiddie Court House. David McM. Gregg, who became a 
couspicuous cavalry commander, served as colonel of the regiment, and became 
auditor general of the State in 1891. 

Company A had the following from this county: 

Jacob Bailey, Jacob Simcox. 

Company B, from this county, had the following members: 

Captains: Charles Arrowsmith, Robert Oldham. 

First Lientenants: Samnel Wilson, Lemuel W. Jones, Thomas Arrowsmith. 

Second Lieutenant, Robert C. Payne. 

First Sergeants: Daniel B. Dykins, Henry H. Garrett. 

Quartermaster Sergeant, Charles F. Ringold. 

Sergeants: J. B. McFadden, William Carter, Michael Miller. John L. Trate, 
Joseph Kohler, Samnel Keagle, Charles Hillyard, Edward B. Burns, Shad W. 
Stradley, Esau Carson. 

Corporals: Patrick Byron, William H. Bailey, J. Wesley Callahan, Daniel 
Kohler, Charles H. Dill, Porter Harris, William A. Lupole, Robert J. Marks, John 
H. Ayers, Peter Teed, John J. Payne, Charles L. Hubbard, Joseph D. Ream, Rans- 
ford H. Foster. 

Buglers: A. N. Messimer, Samuel Hurst. 

Farrier, James Lane. 

Saddler, John J Dandois. 
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Privates: Christian Anderson, Charles C. Aitkin, Lawrence Anderson, Amos 
Anderson, Alexander Allen, Samuel F. Andrews, Moses E. Atkinson, John 
Barder, William H. Berlin, William S. Barnes, Aaron Blair, William W. 
Benjamin, Abram Brozious, Henry Beck, George Berwick, George Bonnell, 
Benjamin F. Bower, George Bovee, John ©. Bovee, Nathaniel Bower, Jacob 
Bower, Isaac Benson, J. C. Brodigan, George Bloom, Truman Camp, John 
Chapman, William Covert, George W. Cross, Horace E. Chamberlain, Watson 
Carver, Henry Clark, Eugene J. Carver, Charles W. Camp, Richard Callahan, 
Joseph L. Charlton, Michael Coleman, James Coyle, John Chapman, Joseph 
Cordery, Robert Caldwell, Henry Derr, Michael Denig, Joseph Diggle, Daniel 
Dickinson, William Davis. Daniel Desman, Daniel Diskerson, William Davis, Henry 
S. Deal, James Devine, Steadman Daw, Frank Ewer, John S. Elder, August 
Elszner, Thomas Fogarty, Richard Fields, John A. Fiser, Zachary T. Fink, George 
Fisher, John R. Fields, James Fulkerson, Thomas Ferguson, George Flinton. W. R. 
Farnsworth, Orin W. Garrison, Michael Gouse, John J. Garmon, Enos C. Gaugler, 
John T. Hoffman, Henry Haiver, George W. Hebe, James P. Hepburn, Ezra S. 
Haustine, Charles Huntley, James Harrison, James Henry, Henry Haight. George 
W. Haines, Abraham K. Hays, Samuel Hale, William H. Huff, Frederick Hatchke, 
Jeremiah Howard, D. H. Henderson, Charles Huntley, James Humphreys, Robert 
W. Hines, Michael Hannan, Henry Hudson, Alfred Harris, James Irwin, John 
James, Thomas Jones, Charles Jackson, Adam Kiehl, H. Kasengarten, Daniel 
Kane, George W. Keagle, Grant L. Keyser, Daniel Kelly, Lewis Kelly, William 
Kelly, Justice M. Lukens, Henry Lehman, Harvey Lundy, John Leonard, Thomas 
Leighton, John Laparte, Jeremiah Lomaskey, Allen Mutchler, Robert R. Miller, 
Perry Miller, Jacob Mahl, William Myers, John“Mathews, Thomas J. Mooney, Peter 
Mack, Michael Mitler, Michael Metistifer, Andrew J. Miller, William Miller, John 
H. Miller, John A. Major, John Mullen, Joseph Martin, Robert R. Mills, John 
McCully, James McGriffin, John McLaughlin, David McDade, John L. McCoy, 
Barney MeCort, John J. McAdams, Martin A. Night, Daniel Noonan, Robert Orf, 
Joel Oliphant, William Pate, Ellis E. Price, Robert Patterson, John Price, James 
Petitt, Thomas J. Peck, John Pierce, Valentine Price, Authony Pepperman, William 
Piatt, Darius H. Peterson, Patrick Quinn, James Roland, John Rossman, John 
Reghter, Joseph R. Siechrist, Jackson Stratton, S. J. Sutherland, John Shonowolf, 
Richard W. Smith, Edward Shane, Henry Stryker, Rufns K. Stewart, Orington 
L. Small, Eli B. Strait, Henry Stroup, George Shaffer, John Schurch, James 
Silvey, Cornelius Sullivan, Henry Still, Frank Schmidt, Franklin Stewart, John 
Tozer, Henry W. Tomb, Amariah Thompson, James Thompson, Ezra Teed. Joseph 
K. Turner, Joseph R. Verguson, Emil Vay, James W. Voorhees, James West, 
Samuel A. West, James Williams, Henry Webert, Enos G. Wolf, William Weiser, 
George E. West, John A. Williams, George Weaver, Samuel S. ale George W. 
Young, William Zimmerman, Abraham Zwicki. 

Company G was from this county. The roster was as follows: 

Captains: John H. Price, Henry H. Garrett, John S. Howard, Thomas I. Gregg. 

First Lieutenants: Jackson McFadden, William F. Miller, Robert C. Payne. 

Second Lieutenants: Christian Kneass, John S. Hough, William S. Fisher, 
Frank H. Craft. 
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First Sergeants: John Snyder, George P. Carman. 

Commissary Sergeant, Alfred Page. 

Sergeants: Cyrus Brown, A. W. Cochrane, William Fingfrack, A. Musenbaugh, 
Nelson L, Oaks, Edwin E. Slade, Charles W. Smead, Henry P. Stryker, Thomas 
Strine, George T. Wolf. 

Corporals: Joseph Cassan, Frederick Groff, Franklin Howard, William P. 
Jameson, Mathias Kirk, Boyd C. Longan, Levi R. Morris, George W. Pierce, 
Woodrow Spears, Elam W. Wise, Andrew G, Wolf, David Werline. 

Buglers: Frederick Crafts, David Rishel. 

Blacksmiths: William J. Williams, Eli S. Kirst. 

Farrier, Homer Peak. 

Saddlers: P. Loudenslager, James T. Powers. 

Privates: Joseph K. Ashton, John H. Austin, Jesse Allison, Samuel Bird, 
Daniel Bennett, Theophilus Bradford, Jacob Burkhart, Albert Butler, John A. 
Berger, James C. Blair, Joseph Briggs, Frank Blake, Andrew A. Brewer, John A. 
Buck, John B. Casebur, John B. Connell, James C. Campbell, Amos H. Collins, 
Nicholas Clary, Edwin Calvert, Walter Craft, Joho P. Clark, Oscar M. Childs, 
Alvin 8. Corle, David Coleman, Zachary D. Covert, P. H. Clark, Alfred Campbell, 
Adam Denig, Albert J. Duell, Samuel Dill, James Dniteh, John Dallas, Dallas 
Dribelis, John Deter, George Deter, John H. Dunn, Amos W. Dildine, Stephen 
Dewitt, S. Dickensheets, Eli English, James Esman, Robert Emboff, George A. 
Fry, Lewis Felbringer, James J. Foreman, John Flynn, James Fuller, James P. 
Forsythe, Daniel E. Flick, Philip H. Flick, George Gibson, James Gilmore, Mat- 
thias Gramlich, William L. Grindle, James H. Goldy, Welwood Gillespie, Henry 
Heim, George D. Holmes, Frederick Harmer, Isaac Harris, Jacob Hoffman, James 
Hackett, Wiliam Hackett, John T. Hoffman, William B. Hemperly, George H. 
Hurlburgh, John Hawley, Henry H. Hartman, James Harrington, George K. Hurl- 
but, William D. Hamilton, Charles W. Hamilton, Henry F. Hartman, Frederick 
Hill, William E. Jones, George T. Jackson, Flavel Jodan, Patrick Kelly, James 
W. Kelly, Adam Knuttle, George Long, Robert Lehman, Matthias H. Lowe, Alonzo 
Lake, John E. Lewis, Albert W. Lowry, John Levan, Charles Ledlyn, David Lay- 
man, Charles Langdon, Henry Miller, Thomas Mohn, Charles Mailhorn, Thomas 
March, James Monroe, Jerome Mixel, Charles Mayhue, Andrew Miller, Lewis 
Meitzler, Theodore L. McFadden, George McIntosh, William MckKinzie, Alva Nor- 
ton, George Overbeck, David O’Brien, David Odgers, David K. Overhizer, Henry 
Prettyleaf, Charles W. Pierce, George Page, John Page, Zenos Preston, Joseph G. 
Piatt, Henry G. Philips, Daniel Quinn, David H. Quigg, Commodore P. Reese, 
Luther W. Randall, Thomas N. Rotherick, Franklin J. Ryan, George Ream, Clay- 
ton Riley, Jonathan Rissell, Alfred Rank, H. Rainsburger, William Rainsburger, 
Erastus B. Rissell, Peter Roseman, Edward Rothmell, Buress Rolls, John B. Reed, 
Peter B. Spencer, Samuel Swartz, Jacob R. Stetzel, Michael Sullivan, Conrad Swins, 
John D. Shull, Thomas L. Shuck, Jacob F. Smith, Charles R. Smith, Jacob Stolpps, 
James W, Saunders, Adam Sides, Joseph S. Shuman, John Sauseman, George W. 
Smith, Isaac T. Shafer, A. J. Solinger, Martin L. Strine, Benjamin Shelman, Duella 
A. Turner, F. S. Tomlinson, Isaac Thompson, Henry Tanner, Benjamin F. Tanner, 
Frederick Unger, Charles W. Vanover, William Vanhorn, Harman Vanhorn, Henry 
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Vanhorn, Jr., Christopher Wilkinson, James Wright, Michael B. Wolf, James Wil- 
son, William B. Willets, Henry Whipple, Andrew Weitzel, Henry G. Waterson, 
Jeremiah Walizer, Henry W. Walizer, Aaron W. Walizer, George Youngman. 

Company K contained the following from this county: 

First Lieutenant, William C. Cole. 

First Sergeant, Christian Gohl. 

Quartermaster Sergeant, Charles T. Hoffman. 

Sergeant, James B. Denworth. 

Corporals: Joseph C. Pepperman, Erskine M. Beach. 

Privates: Thomas Allen, John Bricker, Daniel Barto, Henry K. Bricker, 
Frederick M. Bricker, Orin N. Beach, Frank C. Bumgardner, Daniel R. Baker, 
Henry Barto, Warren Clark, Martin H. Clark, William H. Chamberlain, Albert C. 
Douglass, Charles Friedel, William S. Fink, James W. Fink, Albert Grier, Freder- 
ick Gohl, William Garrison, James Haney, Edward T. Huff, Jacob L. Hart, William 
E. Hagerman, Harrison Handfore, Abraham Kulp, Peter Keller, Charles McPherson, 
George Pipher, Abraham C. Phleger, Joseph F. Pepperman, John K. Pepperman, 
James D. Smith, Robert F Stabley. Michael Skelley, Charles Shook, Thomas 
Stonecypher, George Sobers, William Wentzell, George W. Zechman. 

Company M had the follawing from here: 

First Lieutenant, Henry MeMillen. 


ONE HONDRED AND SIXTH. 


An enviable record was made by this regiment, in which were a number of 
Lycoming county men. Among these was W. N. Jones, since mayor of Williams- 
port, who became a captain and inspector general on the staff of General Webb. 
This regiment was among those who stood at the bloody angle at Gettysburg, being 
in the brigade of General Webb. J. A. Page and J. W. P. Parsons of Williams- 
port were members of Company D, the former being killed at the bloody angle at 
Spottsylvania. 

The Regimental Band was from Williamsport, and contained the following: 

Leader, Fredeline Stopper. 

Musicians: George H. Jones, Thomas Riley, John Riley, Felix Stopper, Thomas 
Staib, Anthony Staib, David R. Werline. 

Company F was from Hughesville, Lycoming county, with muster roll’ as follows: 

Captain, Timothy Clark. 

First Lieutenant, William V. Farr. 

Second Lieutenants: William Bryan, Clark Whitmoyer. 

First Sergeant, Charles H. McCoy. 

Sergeants: William Coward, R. F. Whitmoyer, Joseph N. Radcliff, John 
Houghton, John V. Miller, Jonathan Barnes, William H. Kitchen, Albert M. Malone, 
Rufus G. Brown, Edward J. Lathrop. 

Corporals: Charles A. Rubright, Henry H. Weinert, Adam Ritter, John F. 
Burkholder, Charles Flickinger, Ellis Houseknecht, Samuel C. Snyder, Joseph H. 
Sutch, Alman Cure, Thomas Ward, Frederick Lucke, Charles B. Yeakle, Robert 
Rook, William Reiff, Charles H. Weinert, Henry McCoy. 

Musician, Burdick W. Travis. 
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Privates: Ellis Artley, John R. Anderson, Samuel N. Black, William Bobb, 
Dawson Bryan, John Casselberry, Levi Carr, William Coder, Ellis Coder, Edwin 
F. Cowles, Job Crandell, John Carley, Jacob F. Crossman, Samuel N. Doane, 
George Englehart, Joseph Eves, John Fenstenmaker, James H. Fierlan, Jacob 
Focht, William Fleming, Edward Gross, George F. Grover, Isaiah Green, Mahlon 
Gage, Thomas Gerrity, John Gensel, Newton Hickok, John Koons, Patrick Kennedy, 
William Kephart, Perry Kilbourn, Isaac Kleese, Henry Lair, Absom Little, Levi S. 
Landon, Myron T. Little, William M. Lucke, George Lucke, Henry Minot, James 
Mitchell, John W. Metcalf, Edwin Mott, J. B. Manley, David McMahan, John 
McGlone, Joseph McEwen, Benjamin F. Newell, Thomas O’Donnell, John R. Parker, 
Benjamin Paust, Thomas Pnreell, Frederick L. Phillips, John Romhelt, George W. 
Rishel, William Rambo, F. Schlottenhoffer, Jacob Shalter, Edward Scholl, Abram 
Starr, James W. Spencer, George Sharrow, Henry H. Spencer, Michael H. Stover, 
Joseph H. Smith, William Frace, Matthew Ward, Amos M. Winder, C. H. Whit- 
moyer, John Webber, John Welsh, James Warren, Benjamin F. Williams, John 
Wesley, William Young. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTEENTH—THIRTEENTO CAVALRY. 


Hard service was performed by this regiment, all of which was shared by the 
Lycoming county company. After serving until the winter of 1864-65 in the Army 
of the Potomac, the regiment, under Col. M. Kirwin, present revenue collector of 
New York, went to North Carolina and opened up the communication between 
Schofield’s and Sherman’s armies. Its flag was the first to wave over the State 
honse at Raleigh. Lieut. Caleb McKinney of this county received a wound in this 
campaign from which he never recovered. He was a very gallant and faithful 
soldier. 

Company G was recruited in Jersey Shore, the roster being as follows: 

Captains: Alex. H. McHenry, Robert Brown. 

First Lieutenants: Aquilla Breach, John R. Smith. 

Second Lieutenant, James. M. Antes. 

First Sergeants: Donaldson Farley, Caleb McKinney. 

Quartermaster Sergeants: Stephen D. Bilby, Andrew C. Brown. 

Commissary Sergeants: Ebenezer White, C. W. Pepperman. 

Sergeants: Jacob G. Fisher, Abel Eck, George W. Fisher, Joseph Antes, Charles 
M. O’Conner, Curtis H. Eldridge, Samuel English. 

Corporals: Oscar Wilkins, Lewis Phlegar, G. A. Aughenbaugh, Thomas Cronon, 
William Zinek, Jacob Gear, Eli M. Watts, Isaac F. Wheeland, Frank McMahon, 
William E. Gephart, Henry Heacock, Samuel Metzgar. 

Bugler, Nicholas Shide. 

Blacksmith, James G. Guthrie. 

Saddler, Joseph Casselberry. 

Privates: M. L. Abernatha, Nicholas O. Aney, James Burkholder, John Bower, 
Fred Bogar, William H. Bourne, Samuel Cable, David Craft, John H. Cramer, John 
Casher, William Chestney, Simon P. Chestney, Alex. P. Couhrick, David A. Cochran, 
Daniel Curts, Albert Clark, Peter Carney, Frederick Carroll, John Dunlap, Amos 
Diffendofer, Robert Davidson, Cyrus Detterline, John Disbrow, George W. Esser- 
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man, Elias Etters, William Edwards, Jacob Eisner, John Eiswort, P. F. W. Fisher, 
Uriah Fisher, Charles Folkrond, William H. Fisher, David R. Fulton, P. C. W. 
Freedley, John Ford, Charles Foster, George W. Guthrie, Thomas W. Guthrie, 
Joseph J. Guthrie. Daniel Gephart, John Gross, Willet C. Gerhart. William Grit- 
ner, Charles H. Given, John Gleason, Philip S. Haines, Newton Hallet. Adam H. 
Huffman, Frank Hussell, Thompson W. Hardy, W. A. Hogantogler, Samuel E. 
Keller, George W. Knipple, Frederick L. Knipple, James W. Keller, Jacob Kolz, 
George Keen, Oliver W. Longan, Charles Lupole, Robert E. Lemison, Michael 
Myers, Wilson Mace, Thomas Martin, James L. Martin, John Meaney, George 
Musser, James McNerlin, Mordecai McMahon, Martin McDonald, William Mell- 
hatton, William McCormick, John A. MeEwen, William MeCalmet, Charles Nicker- 
son, James Norris, James Oswalt, Jeremiah Potts, Warren Phelps, Alfred Phelps, 
Scott C. Price, John Potter, Monroe Pifer, John Palmer, Barney Phillips, Philip 
Rinn, John Riley, Robert J. Roe, Edward H. Russell, Hiram Rose, Andrew Rabe, 
Christian Rinehart, James Russell, Owen Ready, Daniel Smith, John Swarer, Peter 
Stauffer, John D. Shaffer, Maybry W. Snyder, Calvin B. Sherrer. H. H. Sweet- 
wood, John Sallberger, Joshua Sourbeer, John Smith, John S. Shaver, George 
Shettle, Isaac Shadle, John Shangewhite, Peter Shaw, William Stapleton, Henry 
Traveler, Henry Thomas, Jacob Umpstead, David Ulmer, Daniel M. Vergeson, 
William H. Van Vliet, William Wrice, Franklin Weaver, Lemuel Weast, Charles 
F. Weekley, John R. Wilson, Elias W. Zerfauss. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIRST. 


Three companies of this excellent and famous regiment were furnished by 
Lycoming county, and they saw hard and honorable service. They were fortunate 
in having efficient field officers, their colonel, P. H. Allabach, having been a regu- 
lar army soldier. Under his command the regiment participated in the bloody 
conflict at Fredericksburg, forming a part of the charging line that reached within 
thirty yards of the deadly stone wall. Before leaving the advanced position secured 
it had lost twenty-one killed, 132 wounded, and twenty-four missing. Lieut. 
De La. Green and Capt. C. B. Davis, of the Lycoming companies, were among the 
wounded. 

Company G was from Williamsport. The roster was as follows: 

Captain, Charles B. Davis. 

First Lieutenant, James M. Wood. 

Second Lieutenant, George W. Jack. 

First Sergeant, Talma F. Averill. 

Sergeants: William Russell, Philip Hoffman, Alfred Bradley, David R. Keaster. 

Corporals: George W. Rathmell, Josiah Hays, Thomas Eagins, J. F. Espen- 
schade, William R. Logan, Thomas O. Harris, Frank Welshaus, Joseph T. Long, 
James Hoffman, John Myer, George W. Vernon. 

Privates: Robert Apker, Franklin Brewer, James Boyd, William Ball, Frederick 
Burkhart, David Belford, Ellis Betts, Jesse Bender, Abraham Bussler, Adolph Bush, 
Ellis Bennett, Jacob F. Bender, Jackson E. Beegle, Asher D. Bennett, Alfred 
Campbell, Samuel Covert, Joseph Crawford, Charles P. Crawford, John F. Cook, 


Charles Donnell, Albert Duel, Joseph Divers, William H. Ferron, David R. Foust, 
26 
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John A. Fisher, George J, Garman, Solomon Gottschall, Charles Gottschall, 
Edward Gross, David D. Griffith, John Gray, John H. Heivley, John F. Hoffman, 
Jefferson Huett, John M. Henry, Stephen Jackson, George Y. Jackson, Albert 
Kantner, Robert D. Kelton, William Lehman, Adam Lentz, William Lentz, Frank- 
lin Lafo, John Levan, David R. Laylon, Simon Lilly, James H. Laylon, John 
Longan, Thomas March, Robert R. Miller, Daniel Moyer, David Mann, John H, 
Miller, Alva R. Neyhart, Artemus Neyhart, John Oliver, Tyrus Page, Joseph Piatt, 
P. G. Renninger, John D. Rush, George W. Reader, Pharon Shaffer, William 
Sweeley, George R. Saybolt, Henry B. Sweet, Henry Stachl, John H. Sarvey, 
Samuel Stonecipher, Bird C. Thomas, Benjamin F. Tanner, Frederick Warren, 
Charles W, Willits, Enos G. Wolf, Henry R. Welshaus, John Waldren, James 
Walters, Thomas Wolf, A. P. Youngman, John Young. 

Company H was recruited at Muncy; the roster was as follows: 

Captain, Benjamin F. Keefer. 

First Lieutenants: Robert S. Maxwell, De La F. Green. 

Second Lieutenant, W. H. Shoemaker. 

First Sergeant, Joseph 1. Painter. 

Sergeants: Thomas H. Kistner, William Menges, Peter Shuler, James Walton. 

Corporals: Miles W. Paul, Oscar E. Forster, Jeremiah Baker, Frank P. Coder, 
Jesse B, Dimm, George C. Frantz, Peter Kistner, George W. Rishel, William 
Willits. 

Musician, William Mohr. 

Privates: Benjamin Artley, Peter B. Artley, Charles W. Blaker, Simon Betts, 
William Bruner, Huston Bastian, John F. Burkhart, John Berger, Wash D. Bow- 
man, Christopher Conner, W. C. Castleberry, Oscar M. Childs, Robert M. Chris- 
tine, Christian Carter, Frank Diffenderfer, James Duncan, Jacob Dimm, John 
Elliott, Guy Eilenberger, Robert S. Elliott, Charles Flick, Joseph Flick, William 
W. Fribley, Stephen Fry, Stephen Flick, Wilson Gundrum, Alph F. Gudykunst, 
Charles L. Gudykunst, Jacob Gower, William Grant, Daniel Herlocher, David O. 
Hill, James Hudson, James D. Haak, Theodore Hess, George Hurst, Benjamin Hess, 
Benjamin Houseknecht, Ellis Herlacher, John Hartziz, John M. Haak, Erastus 
Jones, Albert Irvine, James Koons, Edgar F. Kraus, Henry Laylon, Albert C. 
Little, Hiram Moyer, Jacob Marshall, Samuel B. Menges, George Martinas, James 
Mackey, John Magargle, William Manly, R. B. Montgomery, Silas McCarty, 
Robert McKean, Charles H. Norris, Jacob Painter, Philip Peters, Fred C. Peter- 
man, John Quinn, Merrick Reeder, Christopher Resh, Amariah Reaser, John Rod- 
man, Eston F. Rook, Isaac N. Smith, Timothy Stead, Frederick Smith, George W. 
Stetler, Jacob S. Stremmell, Burtis Shipman, Frank Steck, Robert Smith, William 
C. Taylor, Jacob B. Turner, James Turner, Solomon Updegraft, John 8. Webb, 
D. R. Worthington. 

Company I was recruited at Jersey Shore. The roster was as follows: 

Captains: William B. Shant, Frank T. Wilson. i 

First Lientenant, James M. Wolf. 

Second Lieutenant, Albert D, Lundy. 

First Sergeant, William Agold. 

Sergeants: Henry W. Lloyd, John H. Love, Charles W. Nickerson, John E. 
Perkins. 
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Corporals: Charles E. Miller, Sylvester Mussina, William F. Johnson, Jacob 
Cramer, Daniel Bussler, Joseph Kissell, John L. Given, Jeremiah Berry, William 
F. Thompson, Henry M. Edwards. 
~ Musician, William B. Hemperly. 

Privates: Michael Andrews, James M. Bugler, John Buck, Hiram Budinger, 
William H. Bitter, Levi Bailey, Henry W. Bonnell, Peter Chilson, Michael S. Clark, 
Henry Clark, Myron Conkling, William Cline, Samuel M. Curts, Peter Calehoof, 
William F. Carpenter, Dennis Callahan. William B. Dison, Peter O. Dox, Levi 
Essicks, Albert Fields, Thomas J. Funston, Aaron C. Fullmer, Jonathan C. Full- 
mer, Henry C. George, James Gross, Abraham Good, Harrison Handford, George 
Harad, William H. Kehler, Sylvester Kehler, Michael Kehoe, Alfred C. Longan, 
John H. Lloyd, Edward O. Lawton, Thomas Miles, Henry Miller, Michael Miller, 
S. Grant Moore, Nathaniel McNeal, William McDaniels, Richard McMurray, Henry 
Newcomer, Edmund S. Norton, George W. Parker, Josiah Pierson, George Riggle, 
James G. Robison, William Riggle, Joseph Rung, Samuel Rhoads, William Rank, 
Thomas J. Ramsey, Daniel Riggle, William Staner, George Shadle, Henry Stanch- 
field, Jacob Slogenwhite, Richard Stradley, Joseph N. Smith, Frederick Seigle, 
James H. Smith, ‘John Staffon, Valentine Shadle, Richard Smith, Henry Stryker, 
Elias Sechler, Abraham Steward, Archibald Stradley, Hammond Sechler, William 
H. Stoltz, Andrew J. Tinsman, Leon A. Ulman, Albert B. Vorhis, Thomas Wine- 
gardner, Simon Waganherst, George C. Wigans, Oliver W. Wolf, John P. Warling, 
Richard Webb, George B. Wolf, William B. Yost. i 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-THIRD. 


This regiment, which helped to compose the gallant Bucktail brigade, had a 
number of Lycoming men in it. Jobn D. Musser, of Muncy, its lieutenant colonel, 
was killed in the Wilderness. W. F. Keys, ex-county treasurer, now a resident of 
Williamsport, was taken prisoner in ihe same battle and spent a year in various 
prison pens of the South. Company K contained Lycoming men as follows: 

First Lieutenant, John D. Musser. 

First Sergeants: Thomas L. Grafius, Charles W. Clendenin. 

Sergeant, W. F. Keys. 

Corporals: Abraham Hall, Benjamin F. Apker. 

Privates: Truman C. Andrews, John S. Hall, Franklin J. Krause, Lewis Man- 
suy, Mortimer Newell, Edward Phillips, Adam Shriver, David Smithgall, Franklin 
Shriner, Henry Shriner, Joseph Swartz, Reuben Wheaton, Thomas J. Yeagle. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-THIRD—-EIGHTEENTH CAVALRY. 


` Company I, of this regiment, included the following from Lycoming county: 

Captain, Peter Wise. 

First Lieutenant, David R. Foresman. 

Second Lieutenant, Samuel H. McCormick. 

Commissary Sergeant, Peter R. MeCoy. 

Sergeants: Allen E. Smith, Elias O. Wise, Frederick Gohrs, William Van 
Dike, Jesse Crawford, Frank Birmingham, John Dugan. 

Corporals: William Smith, Henry H. Ellis. 

Bugler, Ulrich Diber. 
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Privates: James Barr, Frank Diber, Jacob Fogle, William Jacoby, John Moon, 
Matthias D, Ripley, Lyman B. Simon, William J. Love, Daniel Stackhouse, Adam 
Wren, Solomon Hattenstein. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SEVENTH. 


Maj. John Power, of this regiment, was from this county. 

Company A, of this county, was composed as follows: 

Captain, William H. Gasline. 

First Lieutenant, Alen G. Dodd. 

Second Lieutenant, George Bubb. 

First Sergeant, Isaac Stryker. 

Sergeants: Thomas E. Keen, Silas Spratt, George W. Wood, Charles Gava. 

Corporals: Alexander Knight, Benjamin Slade, Joseph Williams, Charles A. 
Simpler, Benjamin Dellinger, Charles Biehl, John N. Adams, William Nickel. 

Musicians: Jerome B. Shaw, John Younkin. 

Privates: Daniel Aumiller, Michael S. Baker, George Binger, Jacob N. Boor- 
man, William Coulter, John Carroll, Amsey L. Conn, David Conn, Henry Crist, 
Jacob Day, Peter Dence, Lewis P. Edler, James Elder, Henry Finch, David Fink, 
John Fisher, William W. Gilman, Andrew Gair, Philip Grove, Jacob Gleckler, 
Jacob Harmon, Samuel Harmon, Michael Hofer, James Hall, Daniel Kennedy, John 
Koch, John Kehler, Tallman Konkle, Thomas Kitchen, Adam Leix, John Landis, 
Nelson Moore, Joseph Mann, William Marshall, George A. Miller, Samuel Mapes, 
Valentine Martin, Thomas J. Mehaffey, James H. McFeterish, James MeArter, 
Edward Nolan, David C. Newcomer, Barton S. Porter, William P. Price, Martin 
Price, Julius Page, John Paulhamus, John Quiglee, George Roller, Lofüus Ren- 
inger, Henry Rohe, Robert Richardi, Joseph A. Reed, Amariah Rethmell, Henry 
Stroup, William Shook, Henry Stichter, John E. Shannon, Daniel B. Sours, John 
M. Sheldon, Andrew Swinehart, Henry C. Sechler, Robert Worthington, Adam 
Wright, Lewis E. Wilson, John Winner, Jacob Weaver, Henry Yoder, John Yoder, 

Company D, of this county, had the following roster: 

Captain, Robert T. Knox. 

First Lieutenant, Charles H. Thomas. 

Second Lieutenant, Isaac H. Whitnack. 

First Sergeant, Geore W. Pierce. 

Sergeants: Samuel P. Shaffer, Jacob Stout, Thomas F. Starr, Fleming Betts. 

Corporals: Lawrence Bender, Abraham Page, William H. Fink, John Baker, 
Henry Shick, Samuel Richards, Reuben Barner, Franklin Freeman, William Hep- 
burn, William Richards. 

Musicians: Phares Maxel, John R. Stevenson. 

Privates: Jacob Allen, Benjamin Andrews, Charles Artley, Jacob Andrews, Mar- 
tin Bartlow, Samuel Bitler, George Bastian, Daniel Barner, Mahlon Bowers, Jacob 
Bender, George Bartlow, Robert B. Converse, Jacob Clark, William Carderman, 
Edward Converse, James H. Compton, George W. Derr, Charles Engle, Roberts 
Edward, John Evens, Andrew Everly, John Fulton, Daniel Flick, George Freeman, 
C. B. Fenstenmaker, Andrew Fetzer, Alfred Gann, William Hoover, Peter Houser, 
Moses High, John Hepburn, William Harman, Godfrey R. Hinkel, John House- 
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knecht, Abraham Hall, Charles Kleese, John Kinney, Valentine Keller, Reuben 
Kauffman, David Kleese, William Lyons, Alex McGargle, James Martin, Jacob 
Newfer, Charles Nihart, Lewis Peter, William F. Poust, Nicholas Rancos, Jonas 
Rinehart, William Robins, Isaac Robins, James Reacor, Milton Savidge, Reuben 
Starr, Abraham Smith, John Shick, Daniel Simpson, William B. Smith, Joseph 
Stinebaucher, Cornelius Sanders, John Snyder, Henry Shoemaker, Clemiel R. 
Simons, George Shirm, Alexander Unger, John B. Waltman, Charles S. Wilson, 
Daniel Walters, Amos Witmire, Israel Worthington, Charles Zink, Jacob Zellers. 


ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY-FOURTH—ONE HUNDRED DAYS. 


This regiment was organized July 15, 1864, and mustered out November 6, 1864- 

Company A was from Lycoming, the roll being as follows: 

Captain, George H. Jones. 

First Lieutenant, George W. Jack. 

Second Lieutenant, George Bubb. 

First Sergeants: Joseph Crawford, Daniel R. Jewell. 

Sergeants: Arthur E. Fullin, Daniel S. Clark, Franklin Brewer, Charles E. 
Clute, Jacob Cramer. 

Corporals: George H. Wilson, Samuel P. Gable, Patrick O’Neil, James C. 
Dougherty, Henry H. Smith, William H. Fearon, Thomas L. Schuck, Charles H. 
Smead, William James. 

Musician, Henry C. Lebo. 

Privates: William A. Addicks, William F. Allison, James ©. Bly, William R. 
Bly, Charles W. Bricker, Frank Blake, John Calvert, Lewis Conyean, John W. 
Courtar, James Compton, James Cowden, Joseph Crispan, Joseph Daugherty, 
Isadore Derosa, Samuel Dill, James Ephlin, Randolph W. Evans, Charles Else, 
James C. Fiester, Michael Flinn, William A. Geer, Edward Gatens, William Hoff- 
man, Elias M. Hoffman, Thomas Herr, Henry Hughes, Andrew J. Hart, William H. 
Irvin, John Invarity, Dwight Jackson, John M. Johnson, John Koons, John W. 
Kauffman, Henry C. Knight, James W. Kee, Simon P. Myers, George Marr, William 
Moore, Charles Mailhorn, Joseph L. Morgan, Daniel H. McEwen, William McIntyre, 
Adam Porter, George Pierce, George W. Powell, Michael Runk, Franklin Reiner, 
Milton B. Repass, Albert Rank, Jonathan Rissell, Franklin Richards, Eleazer T. 
Smith, John Shultze, John Small, John C. Sarnsberger, George H. Schrefiler, Lewis 
Serenee, Peter Voneida, Francis Vallean, John Vansant, James W. West, Edward | 
Wallace, George W. Youngman. 


ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY-FIFTH—ONE HUNDRED DAYS. 


Company F was recruited in Jersey Shore, with the following roster: 

Captain, John E. Potter. 

First Lieutenant, Samuel I. MePherran. 

Second Lieutenant, Grant L. Keyser. 

First Sergeant, Jacob Hower. 
: Sergeants: Jonathan W. Snyder, Alfred McPherran, Thomas E. Allen, David 
K. Hauck. 


Corporals: James A. Hause, Calvin Neff, Wilson M. Bower, Egbert Hall, Will- 
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iam A. Snyder, Samuel G. Grove, John H. Morgan, Isaac J. Neagley, John A. Reed, 
Edward McGregor. 

Privates: Harry F. Ames, Robert J. Buchanan, John A. Bisban, Emanuel S. 
Bird, John D. Bodine, James Bigbie, Abram B. Bready, George C. Burd, Albert Q. 
Bilings, Theodore Coyle, James A. Carer, Wesley D. Cornelius, Edward Cornelius, 
Isaac S. Duck, Gemmel Davis, William Donachy, John A. Donachy, Phares Dennis, 
William O. Donachy, Frank Donahower, Miles Edmiston, La F. Farnsworth, John 

. A. Frain, Augustus Fowler, Clifford Grafius, Dallas Given, Albert C. Grier, J. M. 
Hollingsworth, Mordecai Henry, John A. Huffman, F. W. Halfpenny, Samuel Hoff- 
man, William A. Imbody, Michael Kehoe, James R. Knox, Robert R. Knox, Jacob 
Long, William A. Lunis, William H. Miller, Peter Maxwell, William C. Moffit, 
Henry H. Morelock, John Marrow, F. D. McFadden, Thomas Newman, Norton N. 
Nabal, William E. Narragan, Chester Phillips, Edward M. Painter, H. A. Pardue, 
Thomas Rennard, George Sneath, William Shough, Amos S. Stapleton, John Shaw- 
ley, Thomas M. Simpson, Andrew Schroath, Martin Showalter, James H. Wilson, 
Silas F. Walker, Henry F. Wolf, Robert A. Wendel, Daniel K. Weld, David D. 
Walter, Joseph Wagoner, Bassler Walter, Henry C. Warfle, Frank J. R. Zellers. 


TWO HUNDRED AND THIRD. 


Some of the severest fighting of the war was participated in by the regiments 
entering the service in 1864 and numbering above 200. Mustered into service Sep- 
tember 2, 1864, in five days the Two Hundred and Third was in front of Petersburg, 
and in six days it was in a fight. Its colonel was John W. Moore and its lieutenant 
colonel was J. W. Lyman, of Jersey Shore, killed at Fort Fisher. W. L. Parker, 
of the Lycoming company, carried the colors at Fort Fisher, and still has a piece of 
the standard which was shot out at that terrible encounter. 

Company I was from Lycoming, the roster being as follows: 

Captain, Heber B. Essington. 

First Lieutenant, Peter Ault. 

Second Lieutenant, Lorenzo D. Pott. 

First Sergeant, William Q. Geise. 

Sergeants: Samuel Covert, Joseph B. Marshall, Henry S. Deal, William L. 
Parker, Ellis A. Lake. 

Corporals: Daniel R. McMurray, Roscoe S. Loomis, Abraham K. Fisher, Thomas 
R. Hoffman, Hugh Martin, William McCoy, Isaac Shemery, Charles Biehl. 

p Privates: Lawrence Arthur, William Arthur, Michael Banzhoff, William H. Brook- 
hurt, William J. Ball, Nelson W. Brewer, John Bieter, George Beck, Samuel W. 
Bethlehem, Thomas Calvert, Peter Coleman, John C. Campbell, Charles Covert, 
Joseph L. Cox, Nathan P. P. Courter, George W. Cronk, Robert Carr, William 
Casner, Samuel Dunlap, William L. Donnell, William Dewitt, Lyman Dewitt, Louis 
Fraunk, William S. Fisher, Harry J. Glace, Jacob J. Gilbert, William D. Gray, 
John D. Haskell, William J. Hoffman, Abraham Hartman, Benjamin F. Haupt, 
Alexander I. Henderson, Jacob Hower, William Hagey, David M. Kriner, Louis 
Koch, Robert Kelton, John Lenallen, Valentine Luppert, Isaac Long, Daniel Longss 
dorf, John B. Lundy, David S. Lansing, Joseph D. Lake, Jash S. Litzenberg, 
Thomas L. Myers, Benjamin S. Myers, Daniel Moyer, Charles A. Milliken, Henry 
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K. Miller, Joseph A. Myers, Joseph E. Miles, John B. Miller, Daniel MeGhee, 
Robert F. MeMurray, John Naylon, George Price, William H. Painter, John S. 
Reed, Thomas Reed, Andrew J. Renn, Henry Russell, Orin H. Randall, Wilham L. 
Rank, Thomas M. Smith, Merrick C. Smith, Charles W. Smith, William A. Smith, 
Samuel H. Smith, Jonathan Snook, Ernest B. Snyder, Charles A. Seifert, Daniel 
Sanders, William J. Tomlinson, Charles W. Thompson, John Trexler, Ulysses Tool, 
Albert S. Vananda, Charles S. Webner, Jacob Whipple, Hiram Withey, Enoch Wil- 
son, William Welshaus, William R. Walter. 

Company G contained the following from this county: 

First Lieutenant, F. F. Wheeler. 

Second Lieutenant, Willard C. Blair. 

First Sergeant, John H. Shuler. 

Privates: Joseph Hartranft, Daniel Biehl, Charles D. Ebner, Philip Straw, 
Enoch Winner. 

Company H contained Capt. Charles E. Lyman and Second Lieut. E. V. V. 
Higgins from this county. 


TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTH. 


This regiment, another of the 200 members, also had severe fighting and suf- 
fered heavy loss. It contained a company from Lycoming county. Captain Caroth- 
ers and Lieut. Allen G. Dodd, of this company, both received’ fatal wounds in front 
of Petersburg, April 2, 1565. The latter, who was serving a second enlistment, dis- 
played conspicuous gallantry, and his death, so near the end of the war, caused 
deep mourning among his friends and admirers in the county. A Graud Army post 
at Proctor is named in his honor, and his son, George A. Dodd, is now serving as 
captain in the Third Cavalry, United States Army. 

Company I, from this county, was composed as follows: 

Captain, James A. Carothers. 

First Lieutenants: Allen G. Dodd, James E. Fry. 

Second Lieutenant, Charles A. Bryan. 

First Sergeant, John L. Hamilton. ` 

Sergeant, William C. Casselberry. 

Corporals: George Shaffer, William Hager. 

Privates: James Bower, Richard Brennen, Samuel Buzzard, James Colton, 
William Y. Collins, Alonzo A. Collins, John B. Crosier, Daniel Crotzer, Harrison 
Crider, Henry Crandell, William A. Dickinson, Adam Dunn, Robert B. Emick, John 
E. Emick, Levi Eichelberger, Jacob Forney, Edward Flexer, Henry R. Guise, 
Hilary B. Guise, Andrew Glidewell, Josiah W. Harding, James H. Harding, John 
Hoppes, George Huff, Conrad Hollenbach, Clark A. Hartsaw, William J. J. Hamil- 
ton, John Irwin, Charles Kimble, Samuel E. Kissell, Isaac T. Low, Matthias S. 
Love, Oscar B. Love, John Lipp, John O. Logan, Eli Love, Samuel S. Miller, 
Thomas Mattison, Harrison Moyer, George Moon, Joseph R. Miller, Michael Murphy, 
Isaac Miller, Henry McCafferty, William McLaughlin, Peter McGrath, Robert Naral, 
Albert Nabal, Henry Olin, Miles Pepperman, Bastian S. Porter, Josiah Pearson, 
Jacob Quiggle, Michael Quiggle, Robert T. Richards, Thomas J. Ramsey, Harri- 
son Ridge, George Reed, Ephraim Smith, Abram Simeox, John ©. Swartz, 
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Daniel Seacrist, Henry Seacrist, John Stryker, Edward Stryker, William 
H. Stryker, William H. Stull, John Scarfe, George E. Solomon, 
Michael Stokes, Jacob Sloughenwhite, William A. Turner, Robert B. Thorp, 
John H. Williamson, William J. Wesline, Thomas Washington, John Weaver, 
Eli B. Younkin. 


MILITIA OF 1862—THIRD REGIMENT. 


This regiment served in September, 1862. Robert P. Allen was adjutant of the 
regiment. 

Company K was from Lycoming, the roster being as follows: 

Captain, John Trout. 

First Lieutenant, John D. Wallace. 

Second Lieutenant, Henry C. Gage. 

First Sergeant, Thomas Bennett. 

Sergeants: Henry W. Watson, E. A. Page, William V. Higgins, John Piatt. 

Corporals: Henry Lutcher, Abram Young, William L. Guise, Russell Wight, 
James W. Mulford, John A. Vanderslice, Alfred W. Summer, Henry L. Snyder. 

Privates: George W. Anderson, George S. Banger, B. Barriman, C. Prestou 
Bowman, N. $. Britton, John Calvert, Frank E. Church, Edward Calvert, John F. 
Clark, Henry Collins, Henry Coder, Albert W. Curtis, Moses Dieffenderfer, Charles 
Dill, Reese N. Dill, George W. Edkins, William Edler, Daniel Edler, John E. Faunce, 
Charles E. Faunce, John Fields, William Fritts, Daniel Fritts, William Q. Geise, 
J. W. Hartman, Henry F. Hartman, William Harvey, William Harrington, William 
Hepburn, Jacob Hess, James Hauling, Charles E. Jones, Fred Kastin, 
M. Kaup, H. J. King, Fred Kooner, Walter Lance, Charles Ladlin, 
John Lenallen, Edward L. Lloyd, James Lusk, G. V. Maus, P. M. Melick, 
Orion B. Melick, G. Bedell Moore, David Mumma, John J. Metzger, John 
H. Pierson, Joseph Sherer, James Sharar, John F. Stoner, Albert D. Sturdevant, 
Eugene Steward, S. B. Swartz, J. W. Taylor, Peter J. Tinsman, R. E. Thompson, 
Nathan A. Ulman, George Weisel, D. R. Winner, Henry W. White, Richard 
Whitaker, Joseph J. Yocum, William A. Young, S. R. Young, J. W. Young. 


FOURTH REGIMENT. 


Thomas Smith, of Lycoming, was quartermaster, and Samuel C. Wingard, com- 
missary sergeant of the regiment. 

Company B was from Lycoming, with roster as follows: 

Captain, Henry C. Parsons. 

First Lieutenant, William Norris. 

Second Lieutenant, Samuel M. Beck. 

First Sergeant, Aaron H. Hinkle. 

Sergeants: Porter Harris, James G. Hays, Alexander S. Showers. 

Corporals: William S. Davidson, George Bailden, John McAbee, Seth Fores- 
man, Jacob H. Fulmer. 

Musician, Hyman A. Slate. 

Privates: Emanuel Andrews, John R. Ault, Francis Augle, Henry S. Brownell, 
- Frank Birmingham, William Baker, Benjamin Bennett, Benjamin Barnhart, Isaac 
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O. Caldwell, Sherwood Conley, William Denniston, Buel S. Derby, James Dennis, 
Cornelius Ellinger, William L. Ellinger, Samuel M. Fessler, Henry C. Fritz, Joseph 
M. Fessler, Nicholas Funston, Henry S. Fessler, Thomas L. Harrington, Charles 
Hoffman, James Haulk, Elias Huffman, Abram Huntingdon, William D. Hamilton, 
Edward C. Johnson, Nathan E. Kingsbury, George Kimbell, Frederick Kimmerer, 
Matthew T. Kinyon, Robert Lehman, Anthony G. Lyon, Frank Lynch, Adam K. 
Mabie, James Monroe, Charles Martin, John Miller, Samuel H. McCormick, David 
McClintock, James H. Pollock, George Quinn, Hiram R. Rhoads, Joseph Stoltz, 
Enos T. Smith, John Stevenson, Cyrenus O. Stoup, Simon Slide, Fulmer Slate, 
George W. Taylor, Albert Updegraff, William Updegraff, George Weaver, Lewis M. 
Weaver, John Zimmerman. 

Company G was from Lycoming, with roster as follows: 

Captain, William A. Gosline. 

First Lieutenant, Luther W. Green. 

Second Lieutenant, Michael Duval. 

First Sergeant, James Yount. 

Sergeants: Isaac A. Simpler, John Mitzler, John Entermarks, John A. Mont- 
gomery. 

Corporals: Charles H. Meeker, John M. Thompson, David Trainer, Walter 
Mytinger. 

Privates: Charles Allen, Daniel S. Audrews, Anson S. Bendle, Samuel Bubb, 
George Bubb, William H. Brookhart, Jacob N. Booram, George Bloom, John A. 
Baker, Edward A. Carnell, William Deckman, Frank Dawson, William G. Davis, 
William W. Denny, Stephen Dewitt, Reuben Dilner, Charles K. Essington, Thomas 
R. Hoffman, Harrison Hinkle, William Hawkins, W. H. C. Huffman, Charles Kalb, 
John J. Lyon, Gilleon D. Morey, Harrison H. Miller, Peter Mitzler, James M. 
Neece, William P. Newhard, Thomas R. Neece, Cornelius E. Perkins, Henry H. 
Rethmell, Erastus B. Rissell, Augustus. Ritter, Frank Strayer, A. R. Stebbins, 
Charles A. Simpler, MeKinney Smith. Luther Strine, John Trainer, Leonard Ulmer, 
Joseph Williams, James Wilkison, George Wilkison, George Wilson. 


FOURTEENTH REGIMENT. 


In this regiment, James M. Bowman, of Lycoming, was quartermaster, W. H. 
H. Walton, quartermaster sergeant. 

Company B was from Lycoming, the roster being as follows: 

Captain, Oliver H. Reighard. 

First Lieutenant, Joseph Klasner. 

Second Lieutenant, William Barnfield. 

First Sergeant, William H. Missimer. 

Sergeants: William N. Wilson, McClellan P. Hepburn, George W. Bubb, James 
L. Barclay. 

Corporals: Mark N. Keyser, John P. Martin, Gideon Brenneman, Louis Fulmer, 
John A. G. White, Benjamin F. Pursel, Robert M. Brown, George L. Sebering. 

Privates: William P. Brown, John G. Betts, George W. Brewer, Wilbur H. 
Beers, George Bapst, Benjamin Barnfield, J. Carson Bailey, Samuel P. Bennett, 
Lucius P. Bacon, Charles M. Custard, Theodore Carey, Reuben Colehoof, Charles 
Dorey, Frank S. Deibayr, John Deshera, Michael Dutt, Fleming M. Farley, Louis 
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H. Fisher, John B. Gamble, John R. Gallagher, James Galbraith, Charles P. Haw- 
kins, Joseph R. Hausel, William H. Huff, Joseph Hartranft, William Hoover, William 
P. Hyman, Samuel Harman, Stephen Hall, John H. Junot, Henry Krebs, Charles 
M. Laporte, Jacob A. Latsha, Harrison Mixel, J. Ramsey Martin, Samuel Maffit, 
W. Augustus Miller, Peter Mulliner, William McIntyre, George N. Norton, John 
D. Pott, Frank C. Rorabaugh, Jacob Ring, Edward H. Russell, Daniel Ricker, 
David Sample, Jacob Shoup, Henry Shoup, John B. Smith, Augustus N. Stevenson, 
George Swayer, John N. Slonaker, William C. Shopbell, William Thomas, Enoch 
Tomb, George Tomb, Hiram Waters. 

Company I had the following roster: 

Captain, George Webb. 

First Lieutenant, Isaac R. Drake. 

Second Lieutenant, Conrad Reedy. 

First Sergeant, Jeremiah Kelly. 

Sergeant: John Springer, William Buskirk, Charles Krouse, George V. 
Cowles, 

Corporals: Christian Springer, Peter Courson, Aaron C. Carlisle, Erastus T. 
Sprout, Franklin Arnold, Harrison Lang, George W. Hill, Samuel P. Willis. 

Musician, George Woodley. 

Privates: Lewis Ball, DeWitt Bodine, John W. Baker, John Buskirk, Henry 
Bartoe, Jacob Bartoe, Arthur M. Cowles, John B. Clark, Warren Edkin, Henry 
Edkin, William Frontz, William Farney, Andrew J. Falls, Abner Fague, Coleman 
Green, Norman Green, Edwin D. Huling, Jacob R. Hill, Nelson S. Hill, Clinton 
Hill, John M. Hawley, William King, Sedwick W. Kitchen, Harry Kistner, Thomas 
S. Laird, Jacob Lorah, Monroe McCarty, William W. Pickering, James Reed, 
William Rodgers, William H. Steller, William H. Steck, John R. Stephens, Lewis 
B. Sprout, Anson P. Taylor. 

Company K had the following roster : 

Captain, Thomas Lloyd. 

First Lieutenant, Theodore C. Wells. 

Second Lieutenant, Edmund H. Russell. 

First Sergeant, Henry Craw. 

Sergeants: Robert L. Barr, Frederick Gohrs, Harper C. Waterhouse, Robert 
B. Burrows. : 

Corporals: Samuel E. Sprout, John Lentz, James D. Brewer, Peter McCoy, 
Levi Esehbach, Robert F. Shoemaker, Charles H. Beeber, John P. Smith. 

Musicians: J. M. M. Gernerd, John Walton. 

Privates: John B. Adlum, Pharez Bacon, James Barr, Charles Blair, Isaac 
Burkholder, John A. Beeber, Jesse Crawford, William Dunn, John S. 
Delaney, Charles De Haas, Israel S. Davis, James Delany, Fleming W. 
Edwards, William Fahnestock, John Fitzpatrick, Lawrence , Garman, James 
P. Guyer, M. U. Gartner, W. Brinton Green, Robert Green, Alfred Harp, 
Amos Harman, E. S. Haughawaut, David A. Isenberg, Benjamin F. Johnson, Henry 
Johnson, Henry Kenngott, William H. Kessler, Henry King, David Koons, John 
Miller, Jacob D. Melick, W. J. McCarty. Ernest R. Noble, William Parsons 
Thomas Painter, Frank S. Peterman, Frank Porter, William Rickhold, Levi B. 
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Root, Irvin Ruckle, David Smith, Henry Shick, Samuel M. Trumbower, Allen C. 
Trumbower, Henry Frick, Joshua Webb, John C. Wells, John W. Wilson, Samuel 
H. Wallis, John Wilson, Charles S. Webster. 


TWENTY-THIRD REGIMENT. 


Company G was from Lycoming, with roster as follows: 

Captain, Charles D. Eldred. 

First Lieutenant, William S. Bly. 

Second Lieutenant, William Vandyke. 

First Sergeant, Joseph W. Grafius. 

Sergeants: Allen G. Dodd, Jobn C. Else, Christiau Shale, William G. Me- 
Murray. 

Corporals: James Coulter, Samuel M. MeMurray, William Brown, Henry Ellis, 
William Lewars, Reuben M. Weaver, George W. Webster, Abram Fongle. 

Musician, Charles A. Bryan. 

Privates: J. M. Artmau, John H. Allen, Peter Bubb, Charles Bubb, Newton 
Bailey, Jacob Coffman, George Campbell, David Chapman, Levi Carpenter, 
Charles Crawford, Ezekiel Dereamer, John Drum, Jacob Fangle, Edward Hard- 
ing, James Harding, Peter Harris, Jerome Hall, Amos Houghland, Jacob Hyman, 
John Heisley, William Jacoby, John Kleese, Frank R. Konkle, Michael Kelly, 
John B. Lundy, Ebenezer Lundy, S. M. Miller, Daniel Manch, Samuel M. Me- 
Caslin, Jacob Neff, Wilson Person, Samuel W. Paulhamus, John Peifer, John R. 
Ransom, William Stull, Simon Springman, Jacob Shaffer, Edward M. Stryker, 
John Snyder, Perry Smith, Henry Sypher, George Tool, Simpson Tool, Peter M. 
Weisel, George W. Wood, James Winner, J. D. Winner. 


INDEPENDENT CAVALRY COMPANY. 


This company was orgauized September 9, 1862, and discharged September 
26, 1862. i 

The roster was as follows: 

Captain, J. H. Wonderly. 

First Lieutenant, Robert M. Foresman. 

Second Lieutenant, J. Walker Hays. 

First Sergeant, James H. Dove. 

Sergeants: William Lloyd, William Gheen, Wiliam G. Elliot, D. W. Fores- 
man. 

Corporals: John Van Vorce, George W. Crane, George Gilmore, Hannan F. 
Mundy, H. H. Cummin, James Davidson, Cyrus McCormick, Nicholas W. Ful- 
mer. 

Privates: Charles Bohart, Samuel S. Brown, Henry Colton, Charles Coryell, 
J. F. Carothers, George T. Cole, S. Dietrick, J. Dietrick, Joseph Eason, Albert 
Fisher, David R. Foresman, A. Glosser, Samuel Garman, R. T. Guise, B. F. Gart- 
ner, James Harrington, A. J. Hennelly, John Hain, Aaron Keifer, Robert Martin, 
Alexauder Martin, Richard Martin, William Marks, William Morgan, W. S. Me- 
Cormick, M. C. Price, Jonas Sheip, David Shale, Allen M. Taylor, Frank Wright, 
A, C. Yarnell. 
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EMERGENCY TROOPS, 1803, rwENTY-SIXTH REGIMENT. 


This was one of the regiments organized for the emergency when the State was 
invaded in June, 1863. On June 28th it was sent forward from Gettysburg and 
encountered a heavy force of rebels. In falling back before this superior force 
seventy-two of the regiment were captured. Among these was J. Clinton Hill, of 
Lycoming, recently president of the common council of Williamsport, who enlisted 
while a student at the Gettysbury college. 

Company G was from Lycoming, with the following roster: 

Captain, Elias C. Rishel. 

First Lieutenant, Ellis Bryan. 

Second Lieutenant, Monroe C. Warn. 

First Sergeant, George W. Rishel. 


2 ae Melvin H. Rogers, Edward M. Biddle, Harvey J. Hill, Charles 
nell. o 


Corporals: Milton Corson, Charles H. Sampsell, Daniel Handshaw, Lewis 
G. Huling, Frank Steck, John C. Green, George M. McCarty, Dallas J. Smith. 

Musician, William Goover. 

Privates: David Bubb, James Babb, William D. Barrett, Milton Bodine, Henry 
Barto, Jacob J. Barto, Henry Carr, Abraham Cooper, Thomas A. Dent, George B. 
Donley, William Doner, Henry B. Edkin, Thomas J. Edkin, Lemuel Faweett, 
George W. Fague, Andrew J. Falls, John Flick, George Gower, Charles Howlett, 
Joseph Heart, Pierson D. Kohler, Franklin J. Kraus, Isaac Kepner, James Laylon, 
Jacob Lorah, George W. Little, John Laurenson, Bodine Montague, Benjamin 
Mader, Silas McCarty, William Norton, John V. Reeder, John W. Rogers, Edward 
A. Rogers, Esbon F. Rook, Franklin B. Snell, Johu R. Stephens, James L. Stroup, 
John W. Stroup, Charles Smith, John C. Sanders, Oscar VanBuskirk, George Veil- 
engruber, David Vaugh, John W. Yeakel. : 


TWENTY-EIGHTH REGIMENT. 


Company K was from Lycoming, the roster being as follows: 

Captain, Joseph W. Grafins. 

First Lieutenant, Samuel C. Bryan. 

Second Lieutenant, James T. Wilson. 

First Sergeant, William S. Bly. 

Sergeants: Charles A. Bryan, R. M. Weaver, Thomas Ramsey, Samuel McMur- 
ray, William T. Bidle, Ellis Sheffer, Wesley Paulhamus, Seth M. McCaslin. 

Privates: George Artley, Christian H. Anderson, John P. Bastian, Alexander $. 
Bastian, Johu R. Botts, Joseph Bristol, Peter Bubb, Jeremiah Burns, Samuel Craw- 
ford, Ellis Cook, James Collins, George W. Campbell, Winfield Eley, Adams Fleck, 
John P. Garman, George Gavens, Christian Glockler, William Godcharles, George 
H. Green, George W. Hawk, Henry Harrer, Clark A. Hartsock, John B. Harris, 
James Harris, Peter Harris, George Kaufman, William B. Klumpp, James Lloyd, 
John B. Lundy, William G. Lutz, Henry F. Mackey, James W. Martin, John Math- 
ews, Ephraim J. Miller, Daniel Mock, Harrison Moyer, Thomas R. Neece, W. H. 
Plotts, William Paulhamus, Jacob Sheffer, John F. Shambacher, Jacob C. Sham- 
bacher, John Shick, Franklin Sheffer, Francis M. Sheffer, James Sheffer, William 
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H. Stryker, Simon Side, Henry B. Sypher, William C. Stoll, William Tule, G. A. 
Veil, Hilands Vanhorn, Charles M. Wagner, Albert Weaver, William G. Werline, 
Henry C. Wilson, Hiram B. Wilson, William P. Wheeland, Charles D. Wheeland, 
Jacob Williams, Christian Write, Samuel S. Yeager. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH REGIMENT. 


Lycoming county was largely represented in this regiment, not only in the com- 
panies, but in the field and staff, the latter being as follows: 

Colonel, John Trout. 

Lieutenant Colonel, Benjamin F. Keefer. 

Major, James M. Wood. 

Adjutant, Alexander Blackburn. 

Quartermaster, Jacob Follmer. 

Surgeon, Andrew H. Rankin. 

Assistant Surgeon, Benjamin H. Detwiler. 

Chaplain, William R. McNeil. 

Sergeant Major, William H. Mayer. 

Quartermaster Sergeant, William F. Thompson. 

Commissary Sergeant, Henry C. Moyer. 

Hospital Steward, H. P. Stewart. 

Company B was from Lycoming, the roster being as follows: 

Captain, Luther W. Green. 

First Lieutenant, Peter Alt. 

Second Lieutenant, Lorenzo D. Pott. 

First Sergeant, Warren Mytinger. 

Sergeants: Henry C. Gage, Jacob Cramer, Thomas Millspaugh, Charles Whit- 
tlesey. 

Corporals: Squire L. Gage, Charles Meeker, David Trainer, John B. Cornell. 

Privates: Joseph Artley, Alfred S. Bowman, Nelson W. Breiver, George Bridg- 
land, Francis E. Church, Frank Clark, Henry C. Clark, John C. Clark, William E. 
Crebs, Charles DeLong, Lyman De Witt, Stephen De Witt, George Dieterly, Patter- 
son Dingee, William H. Douty, Cornelius Ellinger, William Ellinger, Samuel Gable, 
Daniel Garverick, Matthew Gowland, James B. Hepburn, Abram Hartman, Edward 
L. Hopper, Elias M. Huffman, William H. Huffman, George Hurr, Dwight Jack- 
son, John Jackson, Adam Keihl, Francis W. Levan, Jacob Mahl, Joseph E. Miles, 
William H. Morgan, Aaron J. Moyer, Joseph A. Myers, Eli L. McNett, William 
McGuinness, Joseph L. MeMinn, William R. MeNeil, Oliver L. C. Nichols, Albert 
Oliver, William L. Parker, George M. Paulhamus, Cornelius Perkins, Jonathan T. 
Rank, Charles Richel, Henry R. Rodgers, Henry Shultz, Jacob B. Shultz, George 
F. Slate, Hyman Slate, Louis Sheffer, Rufus Thompson, Jacob W. Wertman, Jacob 
Wolf, William A. Young, Abram Young. 

Company C had the following roster: 

Captain, Francis Trumbower. 

First Lieutenant, Joseph Andrews. 

Secoud Lieutenant, Charles P. Crawford. 

First Sergeant, Enos G. Wolf. 
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Sergeants: Alfred Campbell, Alfred Kantner, Lucius R. Case, Eddie S. Pol- 
lock. 

Corporals: Robert A. McMurray, Benjamin F. Taylor, Thomas Winegardner, 
James Wilkison, Abram Castleberry, Michael Gouse, James Warren, James C. 
Stryker. 

Musician, Martin L. Strine. 

Privates: George R. Allis, Richard Berryman, Michael Breen, Francis Bastian, 
William Broncher, William Berry, Thomas Castleberry, William Clush, Hauston 
Case, John Clendenen, Henry Coder, J. Murray Clark, John Callars, Benjamin 
Colewell, Charles H. Dill, Lewis Durett, James Duiteh, Ebenezer L. Dady, Peter 
Downes, Joseph Elliott, Randolph Evens, Sanger Fuller, James G. Feister, Stephen 
P. Gates, Wilson Y. Glenn, Harry Hefritter, Ezra R. Jacoby, Charles M. Kings- 
bury, Nelson Kingsbury, John Koon, Alonzo Kline, Edward Lippincott, Robert 
Lehman, Benjamin Moody, Levi C. Maynard, Delore S. Maynard, Thomas S. Pierce, 
Gould W. Ridge, Charles Slear, Thomas Spencer, George Stiger, Peter Smith, 
Charles Smith, John A. Stryker, John B. Strawbridge, Henry Stoetzel, Obadiah 
Tinsman, Frank W. Towner, Theodore Tomlinson, George H. Wilson, William N. 
Wilson, John Wesley, Charles W. Willitts. 

Company E had the following roster: 

Captain, De La F. Green. 

First Lieutenant, William H. Shoemaker. 

Second Lieutenant, James Walton. 

First Sergeant, William J. Wood. 

Sergeants: William H. Risk, Jeremiah Baker, Jesse B. Dimm, James Duncan. 

Corporals; Ellis Betts, Guy Eilenberger, John P. Elliot, Timothy Stead, Wil- 
liam Goodenow, John S. Delaney, Ernest R. Noble, Charles W. Bloker. 

Musicians: William E. Mohr, J. M. M. Gernerd. 

Privates: Henry Apker, Huston Bastian, Robert B. Burrows, John Burgett, 
William Bruner, Frederick Blue, William Cable, Charles Crawford, John De Haas, 
Edward G. Derr, William H. Everett, John B. Everingham, William W. Fribley, 
Philip H. Flick, Milton Fry, William F. Frantz, Daniel Fiester, Alphonzo Gudy- 
kunst, Daniel F. Good, Thomas A. Grange, Charles Hall, Josiah Hessler, George 
Hurst, Abraham Haze, George Harp, Benjamin F. Johnson, Harry King, Henry 
Kengott, Joseph R. Konkle, Edgar Krouse, Henry U. Kissner, Robert Lebo, Will- 
jam Long, David D. Manville, John Miller, John K. Moyer, George McCarty, Jesse 
McCarty, John H. Norris, John A. Opp, William D. Philips, George W. Philips, 
James F. Patterson, Charles Rawle, Judson K. Rogers, Samuel Shopbell, Charles E. 
Swartz, George A. Shoemaker, Jeremiah Snyder, Francis S. Snyder, Ziba Saunders, 
Lanning Whipple, Joshua Webb, Robert Young. 

Company G was composed as follows: 

Captain, Thomas Bennett. 

First Lieutenant, John F. Stevenson. 

Second Lieutenant, Aaron H. Hinkle. 

First Sergeant, George W. Weisel. 

Sergeants: Charles G. Heylman, E. A. Page, Edward Lyman, William Denner- 
ston. 
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Corporals: Thomas J. Funston, Russel Wight, Albert W. Curtis, Daniel Edler, 
Charles J. Hepburn, Henry S. Tesler, Stephen Ault, John S. Bechtel. 

Musicians: Howard Otto, James L. Barthy. 

Privates: Samuel F. Ayres, J. Weston Bird, Harrison Bailey, Simon S. Bow- 
man, Jefferson Bailey, Jeremiah Berry, James Bartrow, Jr., Moses Bennett, Ben- 
jamin Barnhart, Samuel Bubb, Henry Collins, James Clark, William, Covert, Sher- 
wood S. Couley, George Cogan, Anthony Dietze, Jonathan Dougenbaugh, Charles 
W. Dunlap, John Fisher, John Fry, Cornelius Fenton, William Fritts, Reese W. 
Flower, Charles H. Foster, Charles F. Fraunk, James S. Foster, Henry Glace, Jr., 
William Q. Geise, Zebedee T. Hause, James B. Irwin, Henry James, Augustine W. 
King, William Kasner, George Leonard, Alfred C. Longan, John Lewallen, Alfred 
A. Layman, Johu C. Longan, David Mumma, George Manges, Jacob R. McGinley, 
David McMahon, Elijah McCray, Luther M. Otto, James H. Pollock, John V. Pat- 
ton, James L. Quigley, William A. Robinson, George Robinson, Thomas Shuck, 
William B. Smith, Henry S. Stowell, Joseph A. Stoltze, Eugene Stewart, Melville 
S. Thompson, William Updegraff, John Weaver, James D. Walls, Louis M. Weaver, 
John A. Woodward, Jefferson Wycoff. 


FORTY-THIRD REGIMENT. 


Henry W. Petrikin, of Muncy, was major in this regiment. 

Company K, from this county, had the following roster: 

Captain, Perry M. Trambower. 

First Lieutenant, William Kitter. 

Second Lieutenant, Robert L. Barr. 

First Sergeant, William J. Kenn. 

Sergeants: John W. Wilson, Ellis B. Wilson, William B. Smith, William V. 
Robins. 

Corporals: Silas Stadon, John W. Faught, Joseph T. Crist, John C. Snyder, 
George P. Frantz, Charles B. Housekuicht, John Y. Ellis, John Barto. 

Musician, John Walton. 

Privates: George W. Biggers, Samuel B. Brenner, Christian Breech, Pearson 
Baker, James Cook, John Castleberry, William A. Ellis, Enoch Everingham, David 
Fenstermacher, Norman Green, Samuel W. Hoof, John F. Hunter, Ellis House- 
knecht, Philip S. Houseknecht, Daniel S. Hill, Sanford Johnson, Simon Jones, 
Peter Jones, Rulof E. Lyon, Charles H. Lole, John Lambert, John McErn, Levi 
L, Orr, George W. Paust, John F. Reed, Charles E. Reeder, Charles N. Smith, 
John W. Starr, Abraham Sterner, Silas Snyder, John B. Warner, William N. 
Wallace, Chester H. Whitmoyer, James Young. 


FORTY-SEVENTH REGIMENT. 


Company B contained the following from this county: 

First Lieutenant, William Menges. 

First Sergeant, John W. Sawyer. 

Sergeant, William Mackey. 

Corporals: Samuel B. Menges, Theodore Hess, Simon Bardo. 

Privates: Henry Berger, Philip A. Bower, George Deeter, Samuel Groff, Henry 
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E. Hill, William Hulsizer, William H. Harman, Abram Huntingdon, Samuel 
Huntingdon, Samuel Karshner, William Kelshner, Bernard W. Koch, Josiah Lewis, 
James Martin, Jacob Noll, Charles F. Rice, Israel Sanders, Charles A. Shaffer, 
David Tagg, William Welshaus, Charles A. L. Yost, George W. Zellers. 

Company G was reeruited in Lycoming with the following roster: 

Captain, Joseph Klasener. 

First Lieutenant, James M. Wolf. 

Second Lieutenant, John Miller. 

First Sergeant, John L. Givens. 

Sergeants: George L. Sanderson, Archibald Stradley, Henry Clark, George W 
Bubb. 

Corporals: Robert Knox, Ebenezer D. Tyler, Lewis L. Miller, Samuel N. 
Kepner, William Bitters, William F. Carpenter, William B. Yost, Abram Bubb. 

Musician, Burman Danford. 

Privates: Lawrence Anderson, Eli L. Avery, Wilbert H. Bears, Isaac Brittain, 
George Bobst, Henry Bunnell, Franklin Bowers, Frederick Bricker, James H. Blox- 
ham, Newton W. Bushnell, Albert L. Bastress, Nice A. Corsan, Daniel Cupp, 
Thomas P. Cochran, Flemington Farley, George M. Farster, William C. Fait, Albert 
C. Grier, Hiram D. Gray, Charles Goodrow, William E. Hyman, Sebastian Harris, 
Warren M. Harris, Charles Holt, Abraham Hartranft, John H. Juod, Michael Kahoe, 
Clarence Lloyd, Andrew Lloyd, Victor P. Lowe, John N. Lowe, John Maring, Joseph 
Miller, William McBride, Samuel McElroy, George Naval, Moses Robinson, George 
Roland, Richard Smith, David Sweely, Samuel Stout, John Sebring, Samuel Shover, 
Thomas Shoemaker, John Schiver, William W. Stearns, Rice Stradley, Henry 
Tritt, Julins Tyler, Jacob Weaver, Michael B. Wolf, Michael Wolf, Hiram Whit- 
eum, Charles Willis, Harry Wilson. 


INDEPENDENT CAVALRY BATTALION. 


This batallion was mustered July 10, 1863, and discharged August 18, 1863. 

Company C was from this county with the following roster: 

Captain, James H. Dove. 

First Lieutenant, Robert Foresman. 

Second Lieutenant, George M. De Pui. 

First Sergeant, James A. Davidson. 

Sergeants: George C. Mather, Benjamin F. Wright, Montgomery McFadden, 
Peter O. Dox. ' 

Corporals: G. Clark Nichols, Edward Ulman, Oscar Caldwell, Lewis Ditz, 
Alfred Fisher, John A. Vanderslice. 

Bugler, Jerome Repass. 

Privates: Jesse Allison, George Baildon, James Blair, George Bouvee, John 
W. Buck, John Connoughton, George Dawson, Daniel Fritz, Jacob Fritz, Henry 
C. Fritz, James M. Goff, Isaac Hummel, Porter Harris, James H. Huling, James 
W. Huling, Henry Jackson, Frederick Knickerbocker, Isaac Long, Freeman N. 
Mann, Isaac G. Marshall, Lewis H. Martin, John Mette, William McCoy, William 
McAllarney, James McLaughlin, Henry Newcomer, Francis Riddle, John Schmol, 
James Scharer, William Scharer, Timothy Splan, Frederick Seegel, John C. Taylor, 
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George Trant, Harrison Tallman, William Trowbridge, Samuel W. Williams, David 
Werline, Asa C. Yarnell. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


H. L. Beck, of this county. served in the United States artillery and as captain 
in the Thirteenth United States infantry, being repeatedly brevetted for gallantry. 
Dr. William Goehrig served as surgeon of the Ninety-eighth Volunteers. Others 
served in the following regiments: Scott Rook, One Hnndred and Ninety-ninth 
Volunteers; W. P. Riley and Fred Sweet, One Hundred and Ninety-second Volun- 
teers; William H. Hutson and John Crownover, Twenty-eighth Volunteers; James 
Allison, Knapp's Battery; Abram Myer, of Cogan House, served first in the infantry, 
and was transferred to the Signal Corps, Army of the Potomac. He helped to erect 
the last signal station near Boyton plank road. having been two years in service. 
F. E. Embick, after serving as lieutenant in Woodward Gnards, held a commis- 
sion as major of the Fiftieth New York Engineers, and colonel of the One Hundred 
and Sixth New York Infantry. 

In Company D, Eighth United States Colored Regiment, there was the following 
representation from this connty: 

Orderly Sergeant, Henry A. Thompson. 

Sergeants: James Jones, Levi Taylor, Daniel Mortimer, William Robison, 
Philip Henry. 

Corporal, Robert Jackson. 

Mnsician, John Mellix. 

Color Sergeant David Courson and Musician Calvin O’Brien were members of 
the Thirty-second United States; Private John Jackson, of the Twenty-sixth; Ser- 
geant William H. Donald, of the One Hundred and Twenty-seventh; Nathan Tal- 
bert and William O’Brien, of the Twentieth United States; and Joseph Mellix, of 
the Fourteenth Rhode Island Heavy Artillery. 

Williamsport was headquarters of the Board of Enrollment for the congressional 
district composed of Lycoming, Centre, Clinton, Tioga, and Potter counties. It 
was organized on the 12th of May, 1863, with Capt. W. Wallace White, of Clinton 
county, provost marshal, Robert Hawley, Esq., of Lycoming, commissioner, and 
James H. Dobbins, M. D., of Centre, surgeon. Captain White was afterwards 
succeeded by Col. W. H. Blair, and Dr. Dobbins by Thomas J. Duncan, M. D., of 
Centre. William F. Logan, M. D., of Lycoming, became an assistant surgeon. 
The board closed up operations, April 14, 1565, having furnished recruits, drafted 
men, and veterans, under the different calls, to the number of $,311, of whom Ly- 
coming’s share was 2,471. 
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CHAPTER AX MIL 


BOROUGH OF MUNCY. 


ORTHOGRAPHY OF THE NAME— THE MeoCarTITS— MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT— FIRST ELECTIONS— 
— JUSTICES AND BURGESSES— POSTMASTERS— FAMILY SKETCHES—OLD HoTELs—INDTUSTRIES 
— THE BANE AND INSURANCE COMPANY— WATER SUPPLY—SECRET SOCIETIES— THE PRESS 
— SCHOOLS—CHUTRCH HISTORY—BTRIL PLACES. 


HE beautiful tract of land on which the borough of Muney is located was one. 


of the first places in the West Branch valley, north of Muncy Hills, where 
white men settled. Its early history, and the stirring events that have occurred on 
and around the original manor, have been very fully described in the chapters 
devoted to our colonial times. 

It is curious to note in the old documents and records the various methods of 
spelling Muncy that have been in vogue: “Monsey,” “ Muncey,” “ Munsey.” 
Munsee,” “Minsi,” “ Munci,” “ Muncee,” “Muncie,” and “Munzey.” The 
spelling largely depended on the education and nationality of the writer. The 
name is derived from a tribe of Delaware Indians, named Monseys, who were found 
here by the whites. When they moved west the remnants of the tribe settled at 
what is now the town of Muncie, Indiana. 

Muncy manor, it will be remembered, was ordered surveyed and laid out by 
John Penn in 1769, and held as a reserve in accordance with the policy of the 
Proprietaries. But when the Proprietary interest ceased it was cut up and sold. 

About 1787, four brothers—Silas, William, Benjamin, and Isaac McCarty, came 
here from Bucks county. They were of Quaker extraction. William and Benjamin 
bought 300 acres known as the “John Brady farm,” and divided it—William 
taking the portion between what is now West Water street and Muncy creek, and 
Benjamin that portion between West Water street and the southern boundary. 
Main street now represents what was then the boundary between the Brady farm 
and Isaac Walton’s. William built a temporary home on his land between the site 
of Fort Brady and Muncy creek. Benjamin built a honse on his tract, where he 
lived until 1510. 

In 1797, ten years after coming to Muncy, Benjamin McCarty conceived the idea 
of starting a town, and he commenced laying out lots on what is now Main street, 
and sold them to different parties. His example was followed by his brother 
William, north of Water street, and by Isaac Walton. The town was named Penns- 
borough in honor of the Penns. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


The town grew slowly and was nothing but a straggling village for many years, 


es 
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better known as “ Hardscrabbe,” than Pennsborough. The latter name was used 
by the proprietor in conveying lots, but in one deed made to Jacob Haines, for lot 
No. 5, the word “ Pennsgrove” is used. More than a quarter of a century passed 
before an act of incorporation was applied for. Finally, by act approved March 15, 
1826, it was incorporated as a borough and the boundary lines thus defined: 

Beginning at the northeast corner of an outlot of John Reibsam; thence east by said lot to 
its northeast corner; thence south by said lot, M. Neill’s lot, etc., to the middle of the great road 
leadiug to Muncy Hills; thence east along the middle of said road to the northeast corner of an 
outlot of the estate of John Brindle, deceased; thence south by said lot to its southeast corner; 
thence by a straight line to the northeast corner of an outlot of James White; thence south by 
said lot to its southeast corner; thence by a straight line to the northeast corner of a lot 
surveyed to Dr. T. Wood, Jr.; thence by said lot to its southeast corner; thence by a straight 
line to the northeast corner of an ontlot of John Holler; thence by a straight line to the 
southeast corner of Mrs. G. Wood’s south lot on Shuttle hill; thence west by said lot to the 
middle of the road leading to Milton; thence by said road to a point opposite the southeast 
corner of an outlot of Abel Edwards; thence west by said lot to its southwest corner; thence 
north hy said lot, by lots of J. Turner, A. Haycock, lot late of H. Pepper, and lot of John Uhl, 
to the northeast corner of lot of Ezekiel Walton; thence east by said lot to its north-east 
corner; thence by a straight line to the place of beginning, shall be and the same is hereby 
erected into a borough, which shall be called the borough of Pennsborough. 

The act provided that the people living within these lines should elect borough 
officers and be governed by the same “rules and regulations as had been granted to 
and provided for the inhabitants and borough officers of the borough of Williams- 
port.” The latter borough had been erected just twenty years before. The records 
show that the first election was held at the old brick school house, corner of Main 
and New streets, Thursday, June 15, 1826, pursnant “to an agreement of the 
majority of the inhabitants of said borough, under their hands and seals, in 
conformity to the act of incorporation.” The officers of that election were: Judge, 
John P. Schuyler; inspector, Samuel Shoemaker; clerk, John Reibsam, and their 
return shows that James Boal was elected burgess; Francis McFall, Benjamin S. 
McCarty, Isaac Bruner, Thomas Colt, and Jacob Pott, town council; Eli Russel, 
high constable. 

The borough government thus organized simply set the machinery in motion, for 
beyond the election of John P. Schuyler and Samuel Shoemaker as poor overseers 
December 12, 1826, this council, so far as the records show, did no business. The 
newly elected poor overseers, however, at once began to exercise the authority of 
their office by promptly removing one Sarah Welden to Lancaster. This was the 
first case under the jurisdiction of the poor authorities of the borough—and it is 
worthy of note that the poor unfortunate Saral was not “actually” a pauper, but 
by William Chamberlin and Benjamin Warner, Esquires, two of the justices of the 
peace, in and for said connty, it was adjudged that “she was likely to become 
chargeable” to the newly organized borough. 

Subsequently, by act of January 19, 1827, the name was changed from Penns- 
borough to Muncy. This was done because many persons thought it was “too flat 
and long,” and the new name would be more in accordance with the historical asso- 
ciations of the place, and serve to perpetuate the name of the tribe that first dwelt 
there. 

This act also legalized the election previously held under the name of Penns- 
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borough, and “ confirmed and declared valid whatever had been done by the burgess, 
town council, and other officers so elected,’’ and provided that they should remain 
in office until the third Friday of March, 1827, “and no longer;” because after that 
date the clause in the act under which they were elected would be repealed and the 
corporate title “changed to the name and style of the burgess and town council of 
the borough of Muncy.” 

The election under the provisions of the new act was held at the “ Town House,’’ 
Mareh 16, 1527. David Lloyd and James Craig were judges; James Turner, 
inspector, and Henry Wiser and James Henderson, clerks, and the following officers 
were elected: Burgess, James Boal; town council: Jacob Pott, Francis McFall, 
William Cox Ellis, John Wendle, Joseph Frederick, Amos Heacock; high constable, 
Nicholas Merrill; constable, William Bigger; supervisors: Benjamin S. McCarty, 
Jacob Cooke; poor overseers: William Pidcock, Thomas Van Buskirk. This council 
seems to have had quite a time in ‘‘ getting themselves together.” We find that they 
met, March 19, 1827, and elected William Quinn, treasurer, and James Henderson, 
clerk, after which a quorum was hard to get, and it was not until Burgess Boal 
issued his “summons,’’ May 26, 1827, that the council did any business. They 
distinguished themselves, however, at their first meeting by passing ordinance No. 1, 
which forbids hogs to run at large. 

The borough records show that the following persons voted at the election held 
March 16, 1827: Benjamin S. McCarty, Andrew McCarty, John P. Schuyler, John 
Reibsam, Jr., James White, Jacob Rooker, John Uhl, Thomas Van Buskirk, Francis 
MeFall, Thomas Colt, Jacob Pott, Peter Wendle, George De Hass, William Michael, 
John Pott, John Bruner, Eli Russel, James Bishop, Amos Heacock, Simon Schuy- 
ler, John Wendle, Peter Reibsam, John Hufer, George Lebo, James Craig, Peter 
Beeber, Jacob Hackenberg, Philip Reibsam, Elijah Smith, Dr. Thomas Wood, James 
Boal, Dr. George Wood, William Bigger, Ezekiel Walton, William Quinn, William 
Edwards, Joseph Bishop, Samuel Shoemaker, Peter Michael, James Turner, Charles 
Lebo, Henry Wiser, Nicholas Merrill, James Henderson, James Rankin, John 
Holler, William A. Petrikin, David Lloyd, Samuel Edwards, John Fogleman, Isaac 
Bruner, Joshua Bowman, Philip Reibsam, Joseph Frederick, Conrad Frederick, 
William McCarty, John Reibsam, and James P. Howland. 

Fifty-eight votes were polled, which might be considered a pretty good “turn 
out” for that time; but the novelty of having a new borough government undoubtedly 
excited more interest than usual and caused this good attendance at the polls. 

The assessment list for 1527 shows who were the first taxables of the borough of 
Muncy. Itis as follows: Adler, William J.; Buskirk, Thomas, Jr.; Bruner, Isaac; 
Beeber, Peter; Bigger, William; Boal, James; Buskirk, Thomas; Bishop, James; 
Bruner, Solomon; Bower, ; Brindle Heirs; Colt, Thomas; Crouse, John J.; 
Craig, James; Chilcot, Rachel; Doctor, Henry; Ellis, William Cox; Edwards, Samuel; 
Edwards, William; Edwards, Abel; Frederick, Conrad; Fletcher, James; Frederick, 
Joseph; Fahnestock, Henry; Galer, George; Grange, William; Grange, Thomas; 
Hall, Thomas; Huckle, John; Harlan, Joshua; Holler, John; Hackenburg, Jacob; 
Hawley, Enos; De Hass, George; Henderson, James; Haines, Barbara; Heacock, 
Amos; Hitesman, George; Jones, Benjamin; Johnson, Lewis; Lebo, Charles; Lloyd, 
David; Lebo, Benjamin; Moyer, Jacob; McCarty, Mary; McCarty, Silas; McCarty, 
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B. S.; Michael, William; McCarty, Charles; Michael, Peter; Merrill, Elizabeth; 
Merrill, Nicholas; McKinney, John; McFall, Francis; McCarty, John: Neel, Mar- 
garet; Petrikin, William A.; Petrikin & Bowman; Pott, John; Pott, Jacob; Pideock, 
William; Philipu, Daniel; Patterson, Aaron; Quinn, William; Rizener, Samuel, 
Rooker, Jacob; Reibsam, Philip; Reibsam, Lewis; Russel, Eli; Retbsam, John; 
Rothrick, Henry; Reibsam, Peter; Rush, William; Rankin, James: Ross, Margaret; 
Shoemaker, Samuel; Schuyler, John P.; Turner, James; Treon, Dr. George; Tay- 
lor, Abraham; Uhl, John; Weiser, Henry; Walton, Isaac; Wendle, John; Wood, 
Thomas; Wood, Grissel; Walton, Ezekiel; Wood, Dr. George; Whitmoyer, George; 
White, James; Wallis, Samuel; Wood, Henry; Yoxthimer, Jacob. 

Single Freemen.—Beeber, Isaac; Bruner, John; Bishop, Joseph; Erwine, Will- 
iam; Frederick, Thomas; Fogleman, John; Fahnestock, Abner; Hurlocker, Jacob; 
Lebo, George; Michael, Peter; Reibsam, John, Jr.; Reibsam, Philip, Jr.; Reibsam, 
William; Whitmoyer, Christian. 

The first assessed valuation of property aggregated $14,500, the rate of taxation 
that year (1527) being 5 mills, and the levy for the borough purposes was $72.50. 
The assessed valuation for 1591 was slightly in excess of $500,000, and there are 
several individuals who pay a tax on a larger valuation than the entire assessment 
for 1827. x 

This list of taxables shows the names of the residents of Muncy at the time it was 
made a borough. The names are those of early settlers, some of whom fought 
Indians during the Revolution; others served in the Revolutionary army, and still 
later in the war of 1812. The descendants of the majority of them still live here 
and are worthy representatives of their forefathers. 


AN ELECTION MUDDLE. 


A supplemental act, approved March 15, 1831, authorized nine persons for town 
council to be elected on the third Friday of the following March; three to serve 
three years; the next three highest two years, and the next three highest one year; 
and at every subsequent annual election the places of three whose terms were about 
to expire should be supplied by the election of three others. 

This act caused a misunderstanding and some trouble. At the regular election 
held March 18, 1831, Gen. William A. Petrikin was certified as elected to the office of 
burgess, but the election was set aside because ‘‘ the officers holding the election were 
not sworn, before proceeding to business, and that nine persons were elected for 
town council, whereas the advertisement calling on the citizens to elect borough 
officers directed them to elect but seven persons for that office.’ A special election 
was ordered for April 11th following, at which James Boal was chosen. 

The act of April 1, 1537, extended the limits of the borough considerably. 

It was decided by the court, December 12, 1553, ‘‘that the borough of Muncy 
shall become subject to the restrictions and possess the powers conferred by the act, 
entitled an act regulating boroughs. passed April 3, A. D. 1851, and the provis- 
ions of the former charter are hereby cancelled so far as they conflict with the 
act of April 3, 1851.” This act provided for five councilmen, but no change was 
made, and nine councilmen were annually elected, until the court, January 12, 
1869, ordered and decreed “That five persons, inhabitants and citizens of said 
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borough, shall be elected at the next borough election for said borough, as and 
for the town council; one person as burgess thereof, and all other corporate 
elective officers mentioned in the general law of April 1, A. D. 1834, and of 
April 3, A. D. 1851, and to be elected annually thereafter.” 

By act of June 2, 1871, the number of members of the town council of all 
boronghs was changed to six, and it was provided that the ‘‘several courts of 
the Commonwealth may upon application........ fix or change the charter 
of any borough so as to authorize the burgess or chief executive officer thereof 
to serve as a member of the town council, with full powers as such, and to pre- 
side at the meetings thereof.” No such application has ever been made by 
Muney borough, and hence the burgess is not a member of the council and can 
not preside over its deliberations. 

Under the act of April 4, 1803, the county commissioners were required to 
lay out the county into suitable districts for the appointment of a competent num- 
ber of justices of the peace. Lycoming county was, by said act, limited to six dis- 
tricts. Samuel Shoemaker was appointed one of the justices of the peace for 
the Second district, composed of the townships of Muncy Creek, Moreland, and 
part of Washington, May 1, 1521. At some later date the Second district was 
changed to include Penn, Franklin, Davidson, and Cherry towuships, (now in 
Sullivan county) and Simon Schuyler was appointed an additional justice, May 
17, 1827, and John Johnson, January S, 1835. 

The borough records show that Samuel Shoemaker and Simon Schuyler were 
justices of the peace in 1529, and that they both remained in office from that 
time until after the first election for justices in 1840. 

The act of June 21, 1839, provided for the election of justices of the 
peace—two for each township, borough, ete., and the records show the follow- 
ing persons to have been commissioned for Muncy borough upon the dates set 
opposite their respective names: 


David Lloyd, May 11, 1840, Adam Rankin, March 24, 1869. 
John J. Crouse, May 11, 1840. Simon Schuyler, March 7, 1870. Resigned, 
David Lloyd, March 18, 1845. March 1, 1872. 
Simon Schuyler, March 18, 1845. A. B, Putnam, March 12, 1872. 
Simon Schuyler, March 12, 1850. John J. Crouse, March 24, 1874. 
John J. Crouse, March 12, 1850. Joseph Shoemaker, April 5, 1577, 
W. P. I. Painter, March 13, 1855. D. B. Dykins, September 1, 1579. Appointed 
Jacoh Pott, March 13, 1855. vice John J. Crouse, deceased. 
W. P. I. Painter, March 13, 1860. D. B. Dykins, March 30, 1880. 
Simon Schuyler, April 16, 1860. Joseph Shoemaker, April 10, 1852. 
W. P. I. Painter, April 5, 1565. Resigned, De- D. B. Dykins, April 18, 1885. 
cember 31, 1568. Joseph Shoemaker, April 14, 1887. 
Simon Schuyler, April 5, 1865. D. B. Dykins, April 15, 1890. 


Muncy has been a borough for sixty-six years and her records for that time have 
been carefully preserved, which is more than can be said of Jersey Shore and Will- 
lamsport. Her burgesses for that time, with their names and dates of election, 
are herewith presented; 1826-29, James Boal; 1830, William A. Petrikin; 1831, 
James Boal; 1832-33, Simon Schuyler; 1834, Joseph Gudykunst; 1835, Simon 
Schuyler; 1836-39, David Lloyd; 1840-41, Jacob Cooke; 1842-43, Jacob Bruner; 
1844, Joshua Bowman; 1845, Enos Hawley; 1846-49, Samuel Shoemaker; 1850, 
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Baker Langcake; 1851, Samuel Shoemaker; 1852-53, William P. I. Painter, 1854, 
Jacob Cooke; 1855-56, Robert Wilson; 1857-59, John Burrows; 1860-64, E. M. 
Green; 1865, Daniel Clapp; 1866-67, Benjamin S. Merrill; 1868, O. A. McCarty ; 1869, 
John M. Bowmau; 1870, Thomas, G. Downing; 1871, William Cox Ellis; 1872, 
Charles A. Bowers; 1878, George L. I. Painter; 1874, D. B. Dykins; 1875, L. E. 
Schuyler; 1876-77, Adam Raukin; 1878-79, John De Haas; 1880-81, A. W. Tall- 
man; 1882; E. P. Hall; 1883-St, W: E. Mohr; 1885, S. E. Sprout; 1886, Baker L. 
Bowman; 1887, A. H. Gudykunst; 1888-89, Baker L. Bowmau; 1890, Lewis $. 
Smith; 1891, George L. Painter; 1892, John Stauffer. 

The secretaries of council during these sixty-six years have been as follows: 
James Henderson, from 1826 to 1857; Rohert Hawley, 1857 to 1864; W. P. I. 
Painter, 1864 to 1869; Rev. George C. Drake, 1869 to 1876; Charles A. Bowers, 
1876 to 1878; William H. Everett, 1578 to 1880; D. B. Dykins, 1880 to 1892. 

The only material addition to the territory within the borough limits since the 
act of incorporation was by act of Assembly in 1853, when the northern line was 
extended from the southern line of the lot now occupied by Henry V. Peterman, on 
Main street, to its present location, and embracing the addition laid out by H. Noble, 
and known as Nobletown. An ordinance was passed in 1869 to extend the lines to 
the river on the west, Muncy creek on the north, the manor line on the east, and to 
Musser's lane on the south; also an ordinance in 1876 to extend the lines eastward 
to the manor line, and to straighten the northern line so as to include all of Mechanic 
street or ‘‘ Lovely lane;*? but both of the proposed additions failed to receive the 
approval of the grand jury and were, therefore, iuoperative. 

The result of this refusal to enlarge the territory is that towns have grown up to 
the east and the west of the borough—and though only separated from it by an imagi- 
nary line—they aggregate almost as great a population as Muncy itself. These 
settlements belong to Muncy Creek township, but are practically a part of the 
borough. This has caused its population to appear less in the census reports than 
it really was. The population of the borough for six decades has heen reported as 
follows: ' 


MO. 000 a E EE E EEE Ge SH), ee SE E R 1,070 
HSE MWR a cross EE EE E O oles). cose ee: 1,174 
ISRO). 9.0 & a ee E 16 00 SHE ee 1,310 


The census of 1890 showed the population of Muncy Creek township to be 1,740, 
and out of this number fully 1,000 should be accredited to the borough, which would 


swell its population to over 2,300. o 


POSTMASTERS. 


The records at Washington show that a postoffice was established at Muncy, 
April 1, 1800, and Henry Shoemaker was appointed postmaster. His successors 
have been as follows: James Boal, appointed January 13, 1803; John Brindle, Jan- 
uary 11, 1815; Abraham Taylor, December 28, 1816; William Pidcock, February 22, 
1817; George Frederick, Jr., December 4, 1819; William A. Petrikin, March 20, 
1822; Cowden S. Wallis, December 22, 1840; John P. Schuyler, March 15, 1843; 
William Michael, December 14, 1844; John Whitlock, May 1, 1849; William Michael, 
July 11, 1857; Enos Hawley, July 9, 1861. After this date the postmasters were 
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appointed by the President, as follows: Enos Hawley, April 5, 1869; George L. I. 
Painter, March 12, 1873; James H. Fulmer, December 5, 1885; P. M. Trumbower, 
October 8, 1889; W. E. Mohr, February 29, 1890. 

Gen. William A. Petrikin held the office nearly nineteen years, the longest of 
any one of the appointees; Mz. Painter came next, with nearly thirteen years; then 
Enos Hawley with nearly twelve. Futhermore, the records show that in 1826 a 
mail route was established from Muncy to Meansville (Towanda, Bradford county); 
1832, Pottsville to Muney, Muncy to Cherry, Towanda, and Jersey Shore. 


FAMILY SKETCHES. 


Among the old-time families of Muncy may be mentioned those of Brindle and 
Petrikin. Henry Brindle and Susanna Hildebrand were married in 1773 and had 
four children. John, when he grew up, became one of the early merchants and 
was postmaster from July 1, 1814, to March 31, 1817. He married Margaret, 
daughter of John Montgomery, and they had two children. Ellen, the daughter, 
died several years ago, and William, the son, lives in Philadelphia. John Brindle 
carried on the mercantile business alone, aud then in connection with his brother-in- 
law, Henry Fahnestock, husband of his sister Elizabeth. He died, December 1, 
1819. William Brindle, brother of John, became one of the publishers of the 
Lycoming Gazette in 1808. He met his death by drowning when crossing Muncy 
creek near Clarkstown, May 15, 1833. His remains were laid in Walton’s grave- 
yard and the mound was enclosed by a brick wall upon which was placed a large 
marble slab. A tree was planted by his friend, the late Joshua Bowman, as a grow- 
ing tribute of affection for his dead friend, which still stands as a sentinel over the 
grave, notwithstanding half a hundred years have passed. William Brindle, the 
nephew, served in the Mexican war as an officer, and on his return home brought 
with him a native Mexican boy, but he died soon after of consumption. 

Wiiliam Alexander 'Petrikin was one of Muncy’s representative and influential 
citizens, and was identified with all her growing institutions up to the time of his 
death, which occurred December 20, 1867, at the age of seventy-four. He came 
to Muncy when quite a young man and succeeded in establishing himself in busi- 
ness. He married the widow of John Brindle. She was a lady of exceedingly 
pleasant manners, a good adviser, and possessed of considerable property. Six 
children blessed the nnion, as follows: Elizabeth, who married Adolphus D. Wil- 
son, Esq., and died in Williamsport; Hon. J. M. B. Petrikin, deceased; R. Bruce 
Petrikin, Esq., of Huntingdon, Pennsylvania; Margaret M., widow of Charles Dnn- 
ning; Hon. Henry W. Petrikin, of Montoursville; and Jeanette C., wife of Rev. 
Stewart Mitchell, D.D. 

William A. Petrikin held many offices of trust and responsibility during his life. 
He was postmaster of Muncy from March 22, 1822, to December 31, 1841, a period 
of over eighteen yeers. On the 4th of July, 1842, he was appointed major general 
of the Ninth division, Pennsylvania militia. General Petrikin was a self-made 
man and often spoke of the very short time he went to school, and of the disadvan- 
tages he labored under when a boy; but there was no better read man in the bor- 
ough than he, and his library consisted of the choicest literature. Principally 
through his means the Muncy Female Seminary was established in 1840, an insti- 
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tution that was an honor to the place. He was also one of the originators of the 
Lycoming Mutual Fire Insurance Company, and was its first secretary. He was a 
prominent and energetic politician in the Democratic party, and only through dis- 
sension in his party was he defeated when twice a candidate for Congress. 
Socially he was one of the most pleasant, dignified, and entertaining gentlemen of 
his day. 

Another old time resident is Bakex Langeake. He was born near’ Philadelphia, 
January 23, 1803, of English parentage. He married Miss Janet Hepburn, daugh- 
ter of Judge William Hepburn, of Williamsport, and first settled there, where he 
followed the mercantile business for several years. Mr. Langcake took up his resi- 
dence near Muncy many years ago, and became largely identified with business 
operations. After a long and busy career he is now enjoying the evening of life at 
the mellow age of over eighty-nine, respected and honored by his friends. 


OLD HOTELS. 


It is not positively known who opened the first hotel, although there is proof 
that Jacob Merrill died while keeping a tavern in 1804. It has been stated that 
Benjamin McCarty opened the first tavern, but his descendants declare that they are 
not aware that a McCarty was ever engaged in that business, all being Quakers in 
their belief. It is probable that Benjamin McCarty built the house and Merrill 
started a tavern about the beginning of this century. After his death in 1804 his 
widow kept the house until 1822 or later. James Merrill was born there in 1818, 
and B. S. Merrill, still living in Muney, in 1820. 

After Merrill, one of the first landlords was “Jack’’ Kelly. His tavern was the 
house now occupied as a dwelling by, and belonging to, Mrs. Ida Van B. Walton, 
on the southwest corner of Main and High streets. His black cook, ‘‘ Beck,’’ was 
famous for her skill in basting turkeys on the spit. It was in the well of this house 
that some one living up Glade run, by way of a barbarous joke, threw a dead wolf, 
and much unpleasantness was caused thereby. For a long time afterwards the 
water was called ‘ wolf broth!’ Kelly rented the house of Ellis Walton—who 
bought the ground of the Penns, and sold it to Philip Goodman in 1815. His sue- 
cessor, as landlord, was Christian Holler; after him came George Spade, and John 
P. Schuyler was the last in 1825 or 1826, The name of the tavern was the Ameri- 
can House. 

In 1826 the Muncy Valley House—one door south of Schuyler’ s—was built, and 
after that the corner house was no longer kept as a tavern. The first landlord of 
the Muney Valley was Robert Dunlap. He afterwards took charge of a house in 
Philadelphia. 

The Buck Tavern—in later times known as the Petrikin—on the west side of 
Main street, was opened about as early as Kelly’s. Jacob Merrill had kept it for 
several years before he died in 1804. After his death his widow, Elizabeth, con- 
ducted it for eighteen years. She was succeeded by Thomas Hall. 

The Union House, now known as the Central, and owned by L. G. Watts, was 
built by George Fredericks, and opened to the public by a grand dance in the win- 
ter of 1812. The famous dancing master and violinist of the time, “Bob”” Pater- 
son, conducted the dance. It was at this house that the first Masonic funeral ever 
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witnessed in Muncy occurred, the deceased brother being George Fredericks. It 
is recorded in Now and Then, Vol. I, page 55, that among the Muncy Masons in 
the procession were Dr. Thomas Wood, David Lloyd. Samuel Shoemaker, Conrad 
Fredericks, Henry Wiser, John Walton, and William Cox Ellis. The latter carried 
the open Bible on which lay the emblematic square and compass. Esquire 
Henry Lenhart, of Williamsport, was the chaplaiu, and in his peculiar and loud 
tone of voice conducted the impressive service. The nearest Masonic lodge at that 
time was in Williamsport. 

The successors of Fredericks were Thomas Van Buskirk, Thomas Montgomery, 
John Woodly, Henry Weaver, John Hepburn, Noble Parker, and William Johnson. 
The sign was a likeness of Anthony Wayne mounted ona spirited charger. Inearly 
times, it is related. a party of Indians came along and seeing the sign exclaimed, 
“Bad man! Bad man!” 

According to an old record John Shaffer applied for a license in 1841 to keep 
the Franklin Hotel, (now Crawford,) and out of fourteen names attached to the 
petition but two persons are yet living; they are William Brindle and George Gow- 
ers. Peter Kelchner kept the old Petrikin stand, and William Quinn the Washing- 
ton Hotel, but in 1842 the latter was run as a temperance house by Elias Benner. 
During this year Father Matthew caused a great revival in the temperance cause 
and Muncy felt the benefit of it. 


INDUSTRIES. 


The manufacturing industries of Muncy have increased greatly during the past 
decade. The Muncy Woolen Mills Company, founded in 1882, after a prosperous 
career of ten years, was chartered February 12, 1892, with a capital of $100,000. 
The directors are George H. Rogers, James Coulter, Samuel Rogers, and Samuel 
Coulter, Muncy; Uriah Megaban and J. Clinton Hill, Williamsport. The mills of 
the company are situated on Market street near the basin, and the buildings are 
brick. The consumption of wool annually reaches 150.000 pounds. During the 
year 1$91 the company manufactured and sold 30,000 blankets. From fifty to sixty 
hands are employed. 

The Muncy Manufacturing Company, Limited, is engaged in the production of 
furniture. The company was organized in 1557; officers: George H. Rogers, presi- 
dent; A. B. Worthington, snperintendent and treasurer; W. F. Brittain, secretary 
and bookkeeper. The manufactory of the company is located between the railroad 
and canal, near the Reading railroad station, and is quite extensive. The product 
consists of hardwood chamber suites, sideboards, and a line of common beds. 
Between fifty and sixty hands find steady employment and the value of the annual 
production is $100,000. 

Another industry is that of L. B. Sprout, John Waldron, and James Sprout. 
They manufacture milling machinery and haying touls. Their factory, which is 
large, is located near the Reading railroad extension and canal. The firm employs 
forty-five men and pays out about $18,000 annually in wages. The line of manu- 
facture consists of bolters, purifiers, French buhr mills, hay elevators, forks, hooks, 
grapples, and pulleys. Thefaetory was destroyed ly fire in 1888, but was imme- 
diately rebuilt. y 
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S. E. Sprout & Son are largely engaged in the manufacture of the Williams 
Evaporator for drving fruit. And in connection with this business they carry ona 
planing mill, which gives employment to about fifteen hands. 

The Muney Table Works Company, composed of Richard P. Ort and Ellis Gun- 
drum, was formed in July, 1888. They have an excellent plant supplied with the 
necessary machinery, and manufacture extension tables, book cases, ladies’ secre- 
taries, and small stands. They employ fifteen men and turn out thirty-five extension 
tables per week along with their other specialties. 

The Muney Agricultural Works, John Artley, proprietor, is one of the oldest 
industries of the burough. Plows of various styles and patterns are manufactured, 
besides attention being given to repair work. 

Muncy has no large factories engaged in the manufacture of carriages and 
wagons by machinery, but she has three good shops carried on by competent 
mechanics. These shops annually turn out quite a number of fine carriages, bug- 
gies, wagons, and buck-boards. The carriage shops are run by De Haas Brothers, 
John Gable, and J. A. M. MeDaniels. 

Another industry is the machine and engine building shop of Clinton Guyer. 
He is a young man of great energy and much mechanical skill and ability. Mr. 
Guyer is one of the inventors of the Stayman Guyer Automatic Engine, a piece of 
machinery that is rapidly coming into popular favor; and also of a hammerless gun. 

Perry M. Trumbower, proprietor of the Muncy Machine Works, is doing a 
general foundry and repair business. His shops are well equipped with tools and 
machinery, and he is prepared to do all kinds of easting and machine work. 

Another industry calculated to bring comfort to wearied humanity and soothe the 
tired brain is the Gernerd Spring Bed. J. M. M. Gernerd, antiquarian, and late 
publisher of a local bi-monthly magazine, entitled Now and Then, is the inventor, as 
well as the manufacturer, of this popular spring bed bottom, which is noted for 
being light, clean, noiseless, strong, durable, beautiful, and delightfully elastic. 


THE BANK AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Citizen's National Bank of Muncy was incorporated, April 3, 1886, with a 
capital stock of 350,000. The officers for 1892 are: President, E. M. Green; 
cashier, John H. Hatch; teller, Clyde S. Smith; directors: E. M. Green, James 
Eeroyd, John Phillip Opp, A. C. Trumbower, David Stolz, H. V. Peterman, E. R. 
Noble, William J. McCarty, Lewis S. Smith. 

The West Brauch Mutual Fire Insurance Company was chartered, June 4, 1878. 
The general objects of the company are to insure against loss by fire, all kinds of 
buildings used in connection with agricultural pursuits and rural residences and 
their contents, if sufficiently isolated, as well as all kinds of personal property 
belonging to a farm. or nsed by a farmer, under such limitations as the by-laws may 
impose. Thirteen directors are elected annually on the first Tuesday after the 
second Monday in January, and meet to organize on the Saturday following. The 
officers for 1592 are: C. D. Eldred, president; William J. Wood, secretary; Hiram 
Dunkel, treasurer. The latter is cashier of the Farmers’ National Bank of Watson- 
town. The directors are C. D. Eldred, William J. Wood, Hiram Dunkel, William 
N. Koch, D. F. Dietrick, J. R. Murray, Henry Smith, B. F. Gortner, Peter 
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Gray, Joseph Hileman, John Vanderbelt, F. C. Ulman, and W. F. Schooley. The 
annual statement showing receipts and expenditures for 1891, including an 
account of the risks in force and deposit notes on hand, is as follows: Cash 
1890, $1,675,285.95; risks taken during 1891; $402,961.65; total, $2,078,247.60. 
Expired, exchanged, or surrendered during 1891; $270,842.66, leaving a balance of 
51,507,404.94 in force. 


WATER SUPPLY. 


Muney is supplied with water brought from a reservoir located on the south 
fork of Glade run nearly three miles southeast of the borough. The capacity is 3,000- 
000 gallons. The system cost about $35,000. 


SECRET SOCIETIES. 


There are six secret societies in Muncy, as follows: Muncy Lodge, 299, A. Y. 
M., which was chartered by the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania on the 2d of June, 
1856, and began with nine members, the present membership being over 100; 
Brady Lodge, I. O. O. F., No. 116; Col. John D. Musser Post, No. 66, G. A. R.; 
Junior Order of American Mechanics, No. 516; Royal Arcanum, No. 934; Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, Washington Camp, No. 166. 


THE PRESS. 


The Muncy Telegraph was the first paper started in Muncy. James Potter 
Patterson founded it in the autumn of 1831. It was a folio and had five columns 
to the page. The young editor conducted it with spirit and ability, and had he 
lived would doubtless have made his mark. He died of consumption, February 27, 
1835, at the early age of nearlytwenty-three. James Potter Patterson was born on 
the Juniata, and started on his brief editorial career in Muncy when but eighteen. 
His grandfather, William Patterson, commanded the whites in the battle with the 
Indians in Muney Hills in 1763. After his death A. Maclay Patterson, probably 
his brother, conducted the paper about a month, when J. Kidd Shoemaker became 
the editor and published the paper until the spring of 1841, when he removed the 
establishment to Bellefonte. 

Next came The Luminary as the successor of The Telegraph. It was founded, 
April 10, 1841, by W. P. I. & G. L. I. Painter. Originally it was a five-column 
paper, the size of the sheet being 21x28. In 1844 in was enlarged to six columns, 
size of sheet 21x31. The senior editor retired in 1846, and George L. I. Painter, 
the junior, continned the paper alone until April, 1879, when he retired, and his 
son, William P. Painter, assumed control. He was succeeded in 1888 by Thomas 
B. Painter, a brother, who is the present editor. It is now a nine-column paper, 
size of sheet 28x44, and a power press and steam are employed to print it. The 
Luminary has always been a stanch Whig and Republican paper. On the 31st of 
July, 1891, it celebrated its semi-centennial anniversary by publishing a double 
sheet filled with valuable matter relating to the history of Muncy, which the author 
has freely made use of in the compilation of this chapter. It is rare to find a paper 
fifty years old that has never been out of the family that founded it. 
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Sometime in the summer of 1844 The Olive Branch was issued by J. M. New- 
son. It was discontinued at the end of a year. A copy is now in the collection of 
Mr. Gernerd. 

A little historical magazine, called Now and Then, was started by J. M. M. 
Gernerd in June, 1868, and published irregularly up to February, 1878, when it 
was discontinued. During the ten years of its existence nineteen numbers were 
published, and it became very popular on account of the valuable local historical 
matter it contained. After a rest of ten years Mr. Gernerd resumed his Now and 
Then in an enlarged form as a bi-monthly July-August, 1888, and continued it up 
to May, 1892. It largely increased in popularity and valne during the four years it 
was published. 

The Muncy Pastorate founded in August, 1890, by Rev. J. A. Koser, pastor of 
the Lutheran church, is a unique little quarterly devoted to the interests of his 
church and congregation. 


SCHOOLS. 


One of the first school houses within the present borough limits was situated at 
the corner of Main street and the Danville road. It was built of round, unhewn 
logs, and roofed with bark; the regulation pine slab, with four pegs in it, was used for 
aseat. In the year 1800 the Guide school house was built near the southwest corner 
of Muncy manor, and one George Hog became the first teacher. Later another 
school house was built in the northern part of Muncy and was used for school pur- 
poses many years. 

In*1834 a law was passed by the State legislature to provide for the better edu- 
cation of the children of the Commonwealth. Under the provisions of this act 
directors or trustees were elected, who should look after the work of procuring 
teachers and buildings. The first election for school directors was held at the 
“ Brick school house,” September 19, 1534, and the following were chosen: George 
Roberts, Joseph K. Frederick, James Rankin, Joshua Bowman, J. Potter Patterson, 
Simon Schuyler. 

In 1841 the first seminary for young ladies was opened under the direction of 
Miss Anna Wynkoop, assisted by her sister. Mrs. Belinda Smalley, wife of Rev. 
John Smalley, opened a select school in 1846. When Mr. Life succeeded her hus- 
band in 1857, his wife continued the school. These schools were of marked 
excellence, and to this day Mrs. Smalley and Mrs. Life are held in the highest 
esteem for their invaluable services to Muncy as educators of her youth. It was 
during the time of Mrs. Life that Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, sister of ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland, was employed as a teacher. 

Up to 1873 the school houses were scattered and overcrowded and the teachers 
could not do justice to their pupils. These troubles were overcome this year by the 
completion of a magnificent school building at a cost of $30,000, which put Muncy 
in the front rank, so far as educational buildings were concerned. The work was 
systematically arranged. A high school course leading to graduation was introduced, 
the first class graduating in 1881. The course embraces a thorough drill in the 
common branches, taking up also Latin, German, literature, and some of the higher 
mathematics. It has attracted many students from outside the borough, and each 
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year finds an increase in the number of those who wish to avail themselves of the 
advantage of this excellent course of study. There are six schools in the building 
and last year seven and two-thirds months were taught by four male and three 
female teachers. The enrollment showed 321 pupils. 

The Lycoming County Normal School was organized at Montoursville in the 
spring of 1570 under the leadership of T. G. Gahn, Esq., ex-county superintendent, 
and W. R. Bierly, Esq. The number of students at first was small and its influence 
coufined within narrow limits. Each year, however, there was an increase in the 
attendance, and in 1877 the school had grown so large that it was removed to 
Muncy, where the handsome and commodious building which had just been erected - 
offered the necessary facilities. Before the establishment,of this school the teachers 
of the county had no acquaintance with the theory of teaching, or school govern- 
ment, and the advancement that was made was slow and unsatisfactory. Teachers 
labored vigorously for the advancement of those under their care, but no adequate 
returns rewarded their toil. The Normal teaching presented new methods and 
theories, which were carried into the work of teaching. and the progress that was 
made was gratifying to all friends of popular education. During the period that 
the school has now been here it has continually advanced iu numbers and infinence. 
The course of study has been enlarged, and now includes, besides the regular teach- 
ers’ course, a college preparatory course, which prepares pupils for admission to 
the leading institutions. Since its inception the school has been in charge of the 
following principals: Ex-County Superintendent C. S. Riddell; Superintendent 
Charles Lose. A. M.; Emerson Collins, Esq.; W. R. Peoples. Esq., and J. George 
Becht, B. S. The catalogue for 1892 shows an enrollment of 231 students, the 
largest in the history of the institution. Two free scholarships are offered to the 
pupils of the public schools passing the best examination for common school 
diplomas. 


CHURCH HISTORY. -> 


An Episcopal church was the first founded in Muncy. From a pamphlet history 
left by the late Rev. A. P. Brush, it appears that in 1797 the Rey. Caleb Hopkins 
came to Muncy and held aservice. He was a missionary and a pioneer. During 
the war of the Revolution he was a lieutenant in the Contiuental army: at its close 
he laid aside his sword. His missionary work began at Milton, aud extended to 
Muncy, Jersey Shore, and other points. It is supposed the first services at Muncy 
were held in a barn. An entry in an old book says: ‘*‘At a regular meeting of the 
congregation of St. James church, held at Immanuel church of the German Luther- 
ans in Muncy Creek township, on the 30th of- August, 1819, officers were chosen, 
namely: Samuel Shoemaker, clerk of the vestry: Thomas Adlum, John Shipman, 
Benjamin Shoemaker, Matthias Woodley, Deter Dimm, vestrymen; Edward G. Lyon, 
Jacob Shoemaker, Esq., John Opp, Benjamin Smith. wardens.’ This was the first 
organization, but where they had been worshiping before this is unknown. It is 
probable, however, that what was known as the Guide school house had been the 
place of worship for many years. Mr. Hopkins was chosen rector about this time, 
and served until January, 1824, when he removed to Angelica, New York, where he 
soon aiterwards died. He ‘‘was the first resident minister in this vicinity who 
preached in the English tongue.” 


` 
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Mr. Hopkins was succeeded by Rev. William Eldred, who, as a young man, had 
practiced law in England. The story of his life is most interesting and pathetic. 
He was a man of untiring energy and industry. He walked from here to 
Philadelphia and back in midwinter to be examined for ordination. Literally worn 
out by hard work. he died, January 16, 1828. 

Rev. Lucius Carter succeeded Mr. Eldred as rector, December 7, 1828. The 
following year was made memorable by a visit from the Rt. Rev. H. U. Onderdonk. 
The bishop officiated in Immanuel church and confirmed thirty-three people. 

During the rectorship of Mr: Carter the first Episcopal church was built. It 
stood on the site of the present church; was a plain brick building, and cost 51,946. 
It was reconsecrated by Bishop Onderdonk, June 9, 1832. Mr. Carter resigned the 
same day, and August 10, 1833, Rev. Isaac Smith was called. He served the congre- 
gation six years, and resigned in August, 1839. Rev. Edwin N. Lightner came the 
Ist of February, 1840, and, owing to his zeal, vigor, and efficiency, Muncy is to-day 
the mother parish of the parishes cf Williamsport and Lock Haven. After the 
retirement of Mr. Lightner the following rectors had charge: Rev. John B. Calhoun, 
Rey. Colley Alexander Foster, Rev. John Gaulter Downing, Rev. George C. Drake, 
Rev. Albra Wadleigh. He was the tenth rector, and took charge in 1857. During 
his administration a new church was built, and it was consecrated by Rt. Rev. 
Samuel Bowman, November 15, 1859. It cost $9,000. Mr. Wadleigh retired in 
1866, and was succeeded by Rev. A. P. Brush. His successors are as follows: 
Rev. P. B. Lightner, Rev. F. Duncan Jordan, Rev. Francis D. Canfield, Rev. W. 
H. Johnson, Rey. David L. Fleming, and Rev. William Heakes, the present 
incumbent. 

The second oldest church in Muncy is the Methodist. The first sermon was 
preached by Rev. John Rhodes in the old log school house, on South Main street, 
in 1821. The first church was erected on the site of the present church in 1830. 
In 1854 it was displaced by the present building at a cost of $7,000. Four years 
later the gable end and roof were destroyed by a wind storm, but they were replaced 
at a cost of $1,500. During 1884 the church was remodeled at a cost of $2,500, 
and a parsonage was also purchased and fitted up at a cost of $3,000. In 1890 the 
debt was wiped out and the church now rejoices in the possesssion of church 
property worth $15,000, and a membership of about 230. 

The Presbyterian church is the third in the order of age. It was organized in 
July, 1834, in the brick school house in the borough, the Rev. Phineas B. Marr 
being the officiating clergyman. Thomas Hutchison and Dr. James Rankin were 
elected elders, and later in the same year were ordained by the Rev. John Bryson. 
In 1852 the church was regularly organized under State law, with eighteen 
charter members. Rev. S. S. Shedden was ordained as the first pastor of the 
church in 1835, and was dismissed in 1842. Rev. John Smalley served from 
1843 until July, 1850. The church was then served occasionally until April, 
1857, when Rev. William Life was installed pastor and remained until 1868. Then 
followed Rev. Archibald Heron, Rev. Lyman D. Calkins, Rev. S. T. Thompson, 
Rev. Nicholas F. Stahl, Rev. Edwin B. Raffensperger, and Rev. A. Dean, who is 
the present pastor. A house of worship was erected and dedicated in 1535. It was 
enlarged and improved in 1859, and rededicated in 1860. A parsonage was built 
in 1873. The membership of the church is now about 100. 
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A Baptist church was organized, June 24, 1841, with twenty-eight constituent 
members, and Rev. J. Green Miles became the first pastor. The present house of 
worship was completed and dedicated in March, 1843. Rev. Miles was succeeded 
by Rev. Edward Ely in 1843. The line of succession has been as follows: Rev. 
Dr. Bradley, Rev. William 8. Hall, Rev. E. Bochnogen, Rev. J. Edminter, Rev. C. 
A. Hewit, and Rev. George Peltz, each occupying the pulpit for a period of two 
years. Rev. Joshua Kelly, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church of this place, 
changed his views and was baptized and received into the fellowship of the church 
by Rev. J. R. Loomis, LL. D., in November, 1856. He was soon afterwards 
ordained and settled as pastor. He resigned, November 1, 1859, and accepted a 
call to Williamsport. He took an active part in addressing Union meetings at the 
breakiug out of the rebellion, aud it was believed by many that his great zeal in this 
work shortened his days, for he died suddenly of heart failure. Since the time of 
Rev. Kelly the pastors have been as follows: Rev. S. G. Keim, Rev. N. Calender, 
Rev. A. F. Shannafelt, Rev. T. M. Shannafelt, Rev. George T. McNair, Rev. E. C. 
Houck, Rev. E. L. Pawling, Rev. E. C. Houck, for the second time, Rev. R. Kocher, 
and Rev, H. C. Munro, who came in 1884. Under Mr. Munro the Picture Rocks 
and Montgomery congregations built new houses of worship. He resigned in March, 
1892, and retired to his former home at White Hall. 

Notwithstanding the Lutheran denomination is the oldest in and about Muncy, 
no church was built within the borough limits until 1852. Previous to this the 
Lutherans worshiped at old Immanuel church (See Muncy Creek township.), which 
was founded in the last century. An organization was formed, November 23, 1852, 
and steps taken to build a church. The work was pushed so rapidly that the edifice 
was ready for dedication, October 19, 1853. Rev. George Parson was pastor and 
continued as such until June 1, 1865, during which time he admitted 148 members. 
Up to the present time there have been half a dozen pastors, the present one being 
Rev. J. A. Koser. During the pastorate of Rev. A. R. Aughe the church was 
enlarged at a cost of $2,500, and on the day of reopening the money was all provided 
for. In 1876 a parsonage was built at a cost of $1,900. Other improvements were 
made from time to time. The church, which is located in the northern part of the 
town on low ground, was badly damaged during the great flood of- June 1, 1889, the 
water reaching a depth of six feet one inch in the lecture room. Much expense was 
involved in making repairs, as the furniture and organs were ruined, but there is no 
debt on parsonage or church property now, and the congregation numbers 335 
members. 


BURIAL PLACES. 


The two oldest burial places in Muncy are those of the Episcopal church and the 
Walton graveyard. In both of these many early settlers are interred. In the 
former lie the ashes of Mary Scudder Shoemaker, who was the first white female 
child born north of Muncy Hills, and of John Henry Pepper, an eccentric German, 
who came here as a gardener for Samuel Wallis about 1790. It is said that Wallis 
gave him a lot in what is now the southern part of the borough. He put up a little 
log cabin and lived there as a recluse for many years. In 1800 a school house was 
erected near his cabin, which was surrounded by trees. He wore his hair long, and 
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done up in a queue. During a cold winter night he came near freezing, and when 
found was in a pitiable condition. He became a public charge, and died, March 5, 
1833, aged about eighty years. After giving his name, place of birth, and date of 
death, the inscription on his tombstone closes: “A resident of Muncy for upwards 
of forty years, and proprietor of that part of the borough of Muncy called Pepper- 
ville.” 

James Walton gave the ground for what is known as “ Walton’s graveyard,” but 
in what year is not remembered. It was probably soon after he and the McCarty’s 
received their deeds in 1791. The headstones of the oldest graves bear no inscriptions. 
William and Benjamin McCarty were both buried there. The grave of William is 
marked by a marble slab. He died, January 21, 1813, of “black”? fever contracted 
from stricken soldiers who were encamped on the west bank of Muncy creek. A 
patriot and a Christian, he ministered to the wants of the sick men, carried them 
provisions, etc., and while thus engaged took the disease which ended his life. 
Benjamin McCarty was buried here also, but as his grave was not permanently marked, 
its identity has been lost. The next oldest marked grave is that of Susan Brindle, 
who died, January 11, 1818; William Brindle, who was drowned at Clarkestown, on 
Muncy creek, March 15, 1833, and Eli Stone, the once widely known landlord, who 
for many years kept the tavern on the old county road at the dividing line between 
Northumberland and Lycoming counties. He diedin 1854, aged seventy-four years. 

The Muney Cemetery Company was incorporated by the court, January 20, 1857. 
The original grounds comprised about eight acres and are beautifully laid out and 
ornamented with trees, shrubbery, and flowers. The plot calls for 416 burial lots. 
The handsome cenotaph, erected in honor of Capt. John Brady, and an imposing 
soldiers’ monument, both stand in these grounds. The cemetery has been twice 
enlarged since it was first laid out, the last time in 1891. The grounds now embrace 
upwards of seventeen acres. The present number of lots is 537, and twelve circles. 
The cemetery grounds contain many beautiful memorial stones, and tokens of 
remembrance. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


BOROUGH OF JERSEY SHORE. 


ORIGINAL OWNERSHIP OF THE TOWN Sire—EARLY SETTLERS— FIRST MERCHANTS AND TRADES- 
MEN—PROMINENT REsIDENTS—OLD INNKEEPERS—BAILEY’s PERILOUS RIDE—MUNICIPAL 
ÖRGANIZATION— POSTMASTERS— BANKS— INDUSTEIES— GAS \VORKS— SECRET SOCIETIES— 
THe Press—EDUCATIONAL—CHURCHES—CEMETERY. 


HE territory on which the settlement of Jersey Shore was made originally 
consisted of a portion of six surveys, made in pursuance of warrants issued in 

the month of May, 1785, after the treaty of Fort Stanwix. Previous to this time 
the land was claimed by the Indians, and remained outside of the jurisdiction of the 


Province. The warrants were granted to the following persons, beginning at the 
28 


————— dinet 
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southern part and running down the river: Jeremiah Morrison, William Morrison, 
Richard Skinner, Richard Salmon, Thomas Forster, and Robert Martin. The ‚first 
settler, Reuben Manning, located in 1785 on the notheast part of the Thomas 
Forster survey, near the present residence of Col. James S. Allen. Manning was 
the uncle of Forster, who at that time owned and occupied Long Island, in the 
river opposite these surveys. They were both from Essex county, New Jersey, and 
from the part known at that day as the “ Jersey Shore.” As the settlement grew it 
came to be ealled “Jersey Shore,” because Manning and Forster were Jerseymen. 
At first the name was applied in derision by the Irish settlers in Nippenose bottom, 
across the river. The place was named Waynesburg in 1805, but the title, “Jersey 
Shore,’ had obtained such notoriety that it prevailed, and when the act incorpor- 
ating the borough was passed it distinctly said that the place ‘‘shall be called and 
styled the borough of Jersey Shore.” That legalized it, and by that title it has 
been known to the present day. 

The second settler was -an Irishman named Samuel Boul. He came in 1786, 
and located on the southeast part of the Richard Salmon survey, near where Jona- 
than White afterwards lived and died. Boul served as a justice of the peace for 
several years, and when the town was incorporated he was the first justice in the 
borough. $ ; 

Richard Manning had two sons, Reuben and Thomas. The first child born in 
the settlement was Samuel Manning, son of Thomas, in 1786. About 1800 one of 
the Mannings laid out the land in town lots. Much of the history of the early 
settlers will be found in the review of Porter township. The territory on which 
Jersey Shore was founded originally belonged to Lycoming township, created 
August 22, 1785. From 1790 to 1800 settlers came in slowly. George Porter and 
wife located there in 1793, but Mrs. Porter dying soon after, he leftthe place. Jared 
Irwin was the first man to open a store; then came James Caldwell, and Gabriel 
Morrison followed with a hotel. This was an important addition to the village and 
gave a fresh impetus to business. Benjamin Lincover soon after opened a black- 
smith shop, Patrick Smith set up a tailor shop, and Leonard Smith that of a shoe- 
maker. Sampson Crawford established the first tannery near where Peter Bastress 
lived and died. 

Abraham Lawshe came in 1808 and also established a tannery. He was a 
native of New Jersey, but learned his trade at York, Pennsylvania. Thomas Edward 
had established a small tannery, which Mr. Lawshe purchased. In November, 1806, 
he married Miss Elizabeth Bailey, by whom he had six daughters. Eleanor, one of 
the number, married John A. Gamble, whom she survives; Sarah married Allison 
White, who represented this district in the XXXVth Congress. All are deceased 
but Mrs. Gamble, Mrs. Quiggle, and Mrs. Bodine. His first wife dying he married, 
second, Miss Anna Hamilton, in 1824. The fruits of this marriage were Robert H., 
John, Anna A., Priscilla H., and M. Eley. Robert and John have both represented 
this district in the legislature. The former resides in Jersey Shore and the latter 
in Williamsport. Mr. Lawshe was an elder in the Presbyterian church for many 
years. He was noted for his integrity, and all business entrusted to him was faith- 
fully attended to. For several years he held the office of justice of the peace. Mr. 
Lawshe was a fine looking man of commanding form and ruddy complexion. He 
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died, February 10, 1862, in his eighty-second year. His widow survived him a 
number of years, dying in 1886. 

In 1805 William Miller commenced business as a jeweler, James Watson as a 
conveyancer, and Jonathan French as a physician. Watson married Mary, a daugh- 
ter of Brattan Caldwell, the celebrated Fair Play commissioner, and in additiou to 
conveyancing he opened a store. At that time he had to haul his goods from Phil- 
adelphia by wagon. 

In 1806 Samuel Updegraff opened a shop for the manufacture of hats, and in 
1809 Richard Webb commenced the shoemaking business. Thomas Calvert was 
the pioneer cabinet maker. He was born in Nottingham, England, March 12, 
1788; came to this country with his parents when but six years of age, and settled 
in Williamsport. There he learned his trade with Alexander Sloan. On complet- 
ing his apprenticeship he settled in Jersey Shore in 1811, and founded the business 
which is now successfully carried on by his sons, T. & J.G. Calvert. May 22, 1814, 
he married Miss Margaret Grafius, of Williamsport. They reared five sons and six 
daughters. Mr. Calvert lived a long and useful life, and died, May 1, 1868, aged 
eighty years and nineteen days. 

Among the later—though classed as early—merchants, were Samuel Humes and 
John Durell. They were representative business men of their time and did a large 
trade. Later came Robert Crane, and then Muir & Stearns. All except the two 
latter are deceased. Mr. Stearns is now the head of a large firm in Williamsport. 

Thomas Martin was the owner of a farm in the lower or central part of what is 
now the borough, extending from the river back upon the hills. The old home- 
stead stood where now stands the mansion of Mrs. John A. Gamble. He was the 
son of Robert Martin, who built the first hotel at Northumberland, and the owner of 
one of the six original tracts already referred to. In an early day he (Thomas) and 
three brothers moved from Northumberland to Jersey Shore, where they all lived 
and died. The names of the brothers were Richard, Ellis, and Peter. Thomas 
had three children, to wit: Charles, Lewis, and Julia A. Charles married Margaret 
Ramsey. After the death of her first husband she married John Fisher. Lewis 
married a Miss Berryhill, and Julia A. married Stephen R. Morrison. 

Thomas was an excellent citizen and was greatly respected in the community. 
In business he entertained what were considered very peculiar views. It was his 
custom to fix a certain price upon the products of his farm from which he refused to 
vary under any circumstances. For instance, his standard price for potatoes was 
the fourth of a crown—about 30 cents—and when the market price was less, he 
would not fall, and when more, he would not rise or take more. No argument or 
persuasion could induce him to change. He remained firm in adhering to a princi- 
ple that he believed to be right. Another practice of his seemed strange to his 
neighbors and friends. Repeatedly during the winter he would go down to the 
river and cut a hole in the ice, when he would plunge into the stream and take a 
cold bath. This doubtless was a severe ordeal, but accounted in part, perhaps, for 
the robust health that he enjoyed. 

He had in his family an ex-slave who was blind, named Jack. He had been 
liberated by the laws of Pennsylvania when slavery was done away in the State: 
This poor helpless servant was cared for tenderly until his frail body was laid away 
in the grave. 
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Lewis, one of the sons of Thomas Martin, was born in Jersey Shore, Novem- 
ber 3, 1803, and died at Williamsport in May, 1886. He served as a justice of the 
peace at Jersey Shore for several years, and in 1845 he was elected prothonotary 
and removed to Williamsport. He also served as United States deputy marshal for 
many years. In the latter years of his life he became a noted hotel keeper, his last 
place of business being in the building now occupied by Alexander Beede & Com- 
pany, wholesale grocers, Williamsport. 

Rey. William Turner claimed kinship with one of the early emigrants of 
Pennsylvania. It is a tradition in the family that their first ancestor, Robert 
Turner, came to this country with William Penn and was a member of his first 
council when he returned to England. At an early period he purchased a farm in 
Oxford township, Chester county, and there his successive descendants have been 
born. The old residence is still in the family and in the name. They adhere to 
the old English custom of retaining the old homestead in the family from generation 
to generation. The family were strict Presbyterians. 

His father, Robert Turner, was born at the old home in Chester county, in 1762. 
He married Miss Nancy Carlisle, and moved to Northumberland county and resided 
awhile in Derry township, now Montour county. In 1794 he removed to Muncy, 
where he purchased a farm of 140 acres, which was part of Muncy manor and is 
now included in the southeast part of the borough on the east side of Main street. 
He was the father of nine children, to-wit: Rebecca, William, James, Mary, Moses, 
Jane, John, Martha, and Robert. Rebecca married James McMurray of Pine Creek. 
James wedded a Miss Smith of Milton. He moved to Ohio, where he died. Jane 
married Robert Eastman of Fort Hamilton, New York. John died in Natchitoches, 
Louisiana. The remainder of the children—excepting William—moved with their 
parents to Rising Sun, Indiana, where they married and died, excepting Robert, 
who moved to Iowa, where he died. 

William, the snbject of thissketch, was born in White Deer township, Northum- 
berland county—now New Columbia, Union couuty—on the 22d of November, 1787. 
In 1810 he became a citizen of Jersey Shore. When he came to this place it was a 
small village and the surrounding country was mostly a wilderness. August 19, 
1812, he married Miss Matilda Adams, daughter of Matthew Adams, and niece of 
Hon. John Forster, then owner and resident of the island opposite the town, where 
the ceremony took place. He resided here for sixty-seven years and it may be said 
of him that during that period few persons were more respected. 

He was a member of the first town council upon the organization of the borough 
of Jersey Shore in 1826, and he was an acting justice of the peace from about 1825 
until the close of 1838, holding his commissions irom Governors Shulze, Wolf, and 
Ritner. Being a man of great probity and excellent judgment he was intrusted 
with a large amount of business. 

He was twice married. His first wife died in 1832. His second wife was Miss 
Jane J. Turner of Muncy. She died in 1882 in the eighty-second year of her age. 
By his first wife he had nine children, as follows: Matthew A., Robert, Mary A., 
John F., James, Ann C., William S., Rachel F., and Matilda J. who died in 
infancy. Matthew A. is a minister and member of the Baltimore Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. On account of failing health he has held a clerkship 
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in the ‘‘Sixth Auditor’s office of the treasury for the general postoffice department” 
since August 15, 1849, and for many years has had charge of the archives of the 
office. He married Martha J. Everett of Rockville, Maryland. Robert married 
Miss Eley Snyder near Jersey Shore, and is living at Green Castle, Indiana. He 
has married the second time. Mary A. married John Miller of Rising Sun, Indi- 
ana, where she died, May 2, 1850, aged thirty-one years. John F. married Miss 
Harriet Knapp of Tioga county, Pennsylvania. He died, November 4, 1871, in the 
fifty-first year of his age. James was a minister and member of the Baltimore Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal church. He married Mary A. Warfield of Mil- 
lersville, Maryland, where he died, June 2, 1865, aged forty-three years. Ann C. was 
married to Richard Martin of Rising Sun, Indiana, where she still resides. William 
S., a minister of the Methodist Episcopal church, is a member of the Columbia 
River Conference in the State of Washington. He has been twice married. His 
first wife was Miss Ann S. Cowgill of Green Castle, Indiana. The second was Miss 
Susan Beecher of California. He now resides at Spokane Falls, Washington. 
Rachel F. married John Miller of Indiana and is now living at Spokane Falls, 
Washington. 

By his second wife he had eight children, to wit: Thomas J., Rebecca M., 
Martha L., Sarah E., Charlotte C., Margaret F., Joseph K., and Harriet E. None 
of the children are now living but Charlotte C. and Harriet E. Charlotte C. mar- 
ried Abraham Lozier of Aurora, Indiana, where they now reside. Harriet E. is 
unmarried and lives with Mr. Lozier and her sister. 

Mr. Turner in 1817 became a professor of religion and joined the Methodist 
Episcopal church. Such was the confidence reposed in him during his Christian 
life, that he was called upon to fill all the different offices peculiar to his church, 
such as class leader, steward, and exhorter. For many years he was an ordained 
local preacher. He had his regular appointments in the surrounding country, 
where he formed societies that are now served by the regular ministers of the con- 
ference. During the last year of his life he was stricken with paralysis. From 
this time his health gradually declined until the inevitable hour came, when the 
weary wheels of life stood still. Like the servant of Godof old, having ‘‘served 
his own generation by the will of God, he fell on sleep,” December 13, 1877, aged 
ninety years and twenty-one days. He was buried in the old Dr. Davidson ceme- 
tery, where sleep the dead of his family. 

Robert McGowan, Esq., is another well remembered old citizen of the borough. 
He was born in Milton, December 28, 1810, and came here when quite a young 
man, and entered the store of Samuel Humes, one of the old merchants. He was 
afterwards engaged in the drug business. When he retired from this he was elected 
a justice of the peace, which position he filled for thirty years. He retired at the 
close of his sixth term, declining a seventh nomination. Mr. McGowan lived in 
Jersey Shore for fifty-six years, and died January 18, 1888. 

Among the early representative meu of the town was Solomon Bastress. He was 
born at Pottstown, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, January 20, 1788, and died 
at Jersey Shore, May 12, 1872, in his eighty-fourth year. Before locating here in 
1817, he became interested with a company in the furnace business (see review of 
Cummings township) on Pine Bottom run. This was before 1814. Mr. Bastress 
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was a weaver and dyer by trade, but soon after settling here he became a surveyor 
and scrivener also. He was sent to the legislature in 1827 and re-elected in 1828, 
1829, and 1830, serving four years in succession. In 1846 he was chosen an 
associate judge and served two terms of five years each. When Susquehanna town- 
ship was divided in 1854, his friends insisted that the new township should be 
name after him, and it was done. 5 

The oldest native resident of Jersey Shore is John Hill Maffett, born about 1815. 
The oldest man is Francis T. Carpenter, born May 21, 1802, at Marshalton, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania. He came to Lycoming county iu 1529 and located at the iron 
works on Pine creek. Previous to coming here Mr. Carpenter spent several years 
in Philadelphia, and in 1813 he remembers two illuminations of that city. One 
was for Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, and the second was for Harrison's victory 
over the British and Indians in the battle of the Thames, when Tecumseh was 
killed. July 25, 1825, Lafayette visited the Brandywine battlefield, which was near 
the home of Mr. Carpenter. There was a large number of people present to greet 
him, many of whom came a long distance. Mr. Carpenter joined the procession 
near Chadd’s Ford, and rode near enough to the distinguished visitor to see him 
indicate points of interest, and pause at the spot where he was wounded. 

Mr. Carpenter has been a resident of the county for over sixty years, and has 
witnessed great changes in every department of human effort. He retired from 
active business many years ago, and now at the ripe age of ninety, he is spending 
the evening of his life in peace, tenderly cared for by his daughters. 


OLD INNKEEPERS. 


Among the old innkeepers, after Gabriel Morrison, the first, came James Shearer, 
Leonard Pfoutz, Thomas Turk, and Douuelly. Turk kept the stone house in 1840, 
which was built by the McClintocks. It was also kept by Samuel Carothers and 
Daniel Reighard. 

William Babb, born at Bennington, Vermont, in 1794, came to Williamsport 
with Stephen Winchester about 1820. He built the house at the southwest corner 
of Main and Thompson streets, which he kept as a tavern until within a few years 
of his death, July 18, 1852. He had two sons and four daughters. George, one of 
the sons, studied law, but died when a young man; William T. became a physician, 
entered the navy as a surgeon, aud became prominent. He died in 1863. Of the 
daughters, Lucy married Thomas Cummings, and was the mother of the gallant 
young officer, Lieutenant Cummings of the navy, who was killed at Port Hudson; 
Harriet married Robert McGowan and died in 1839; Catharine became the wife of 
James Wilson, and still survives; Sarah Jane married Rev. Mr. Evans, a Lutheran 
minister. 

Stephen Winchester, who came with William Babb, was about the same age. 
He taught school for several years and then became a storekeeper. He served as 
a justice of the peace for one term. In 1837 he was a contractor on the Tide Water 
canal. It washis fortune about this time to draw a prize of $300 in a lottery, which 
gave him some prominence. Mr. Winchester was a tall, fine looking man, and 
bore a striking resemblance to Henry Clay. He died, August 8, 1853, in his sixtieth 
year, leaving several sons, but none of them now reside here. 
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Among the more modern innkeepers, none are better remembered than Samuel G. 
Allen. He was born in Boston August 9, 1806; learned the trade of a wheel- 
wright, which he followed for several years. When William P. Farrand was operat- 
ing at Farrandsville, (now Clinton county,) Mr. Allen came out as a skilled 
mechanic in 1831. When the enterprise failed in 1836 Mr. Allen came to Jersey 
Shore and purchased a property of James Caldwell and started a hotel, which he 
ealled the Franklin House. He conducted it very successfully until 1848, when he 
sold out to Frank Carothers. In a few years he wassucceeded by Cook and Shaw; 
after them came George F. Stone. During his administration it was burned, and a 
fine brick block now oceupies its site. In early days the stage stopped at the 
Franklin House, and as it was noted for good cheer and good fare, it became popu- 
lar among travelers. Mr. Allen engaged in the mercantile business in 1548. He 
also served as postmaster. He died August 20, 1857. 


BAILEY’S PERILOUS RIDE. 


In February, 1832, Joseph Bailey, who lived on the island, had a thrilling 
adventure. The ice on the river was suddenly broken up by a freshet. Bailey had 
a flat-boat tied near the lower end of the island, and while endeavoring to better 
secure it, the pressure of the ice broke the mooring and boat and man were carried 
down the stream. The situation was perilous, but there was no way of escaping to 
the shore. His brother, Robert S. Bailey, and others, followed on the shore mounted 
on horses to encourage him. Williamsport was passed in the night, and although 
scores of people were on the lookout, they could render no aid. The craft dashed 
through the ‘‘race ground rapids” below Loyalsock, safely passed the breach in 
Muney dam, and continued down the river. Friends preceded him to Milton, and 
when his eraft hove in sight hundreds lined the river bridge. As he was about to 
pass under, a rope was thrown to him, which he caught and was drawn up and 
saved. His ride was a perilous one, and he almost perished with cold, having been 
afloat from early in the afternoon until 9 o’clock the next morning. 


MUNICIPAL ORGANIZATION. 


The act of March 15, 1826, incorporating the borough, defined the sonthern line 
as beginning at the lane near and below the farm house of the late John Pfoutz, 
in Porter township; then westward by said lane, crossing the canal near the public 
bridge, 388 perches back from the river, and including the late Jacob W. Pfoutz, 
the Jersey Shore cemetery, the residence of the late Peter Bastress, and continuing 
northerly to, at, or near, Nice’s lane; theuce by the same southeasterly to the river; 
thence up the same to the point of beginning. The provisions of the act incorporat- 
ing the borough of Williamsport (March 21, 1806) were extended to the borough of 
Jersey Shore. y 

At the session of 1828 an act was passed, and approved February 16th, annex- 
ing the property of John Bailey, known by the name of “Long Island,” to the 
borough. Some years afterwards it was detached and annexed to Nippenose township. 

By an act of Assembly passed in 1831 the boundary lines were cireumseribed to 
merely include the part then built up. This boundary extended along and.down 
the river from Junod’s alley to the eulvert and greatly reduced the territory included 
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within the original lines. Porter township was taken from Mifflin by decree made at 
May term, 1840, and in 1854 a part of Porter was annexed to the borough of Jersey 
Shore by act approved May 6, 1854, and the boundary lines were corrected by a 
re-survey on the 7th of July, 1862, by A. H. McHenry and E. B. Parker. 

In 1885 fifty-seven acres on the northwestern side of the borough were annexed, 
extending from near the old tannery to the Dunkel House. The last and largest 
addition was made by decree of June 10, 1891. It embraced an area of 465 acres, 
and took in the cemetery, the railroad station, machine shops, and the village which 
had grown up around it called the Junction. By this annexation a population of 600 
was added to the borough, making the total population about 2,500. The borough 
is divided into three wards, with three councilmen to each ward. The principal 
streets running north and south are named Water, Main, Broadway, and Wilson. 
Those running east and west are named Seminary, Allegheny, Smith, Thompson, 
Locust, Arch, Cemetery, and Nelson. Jersey Shore is supplied with water pumped 
from the river to a reservoir on an elevation to the southwest, whence it is distrib- 
uted by mains through the town. N 

The first election for borough officers was held in 1826 and resulted as follows: 
Burgess, Solomon Bastress; council: Johu Slonaker, Andrew Ferguson, John 
Fisher, William Turner, Thomas Calvert, Abraham Lawshe; clerk, James Watson. 
From the election of Mr. Bastress as burgess in 1827 up to 1834, no records can be 
found to show who served as chief executive officer for those seven years. After 
that year the burgesses were: 1835-36, James Wilson; 1837-40, James Gamble; 
1841, C. S. Baird; 1842-43, C. M. Laporte; 1844, ©. Donaldson; 1845-46, S. G. 
Allen; 1847, record missing; 1848-49, Robert Crane; 1850-51, record missing; 
1852-53, Huston Hepburn; 1854-55, Robert McGowan; 1856, Huston Hepburn; 
1857, John B. Carothers; 1858, Thomas Waddle; 1859, W. N. Wilson; 1860-61, 
John B. Carothers; 1862-63, J. H. Allen; 1864, John B. Carothers; 1865-67, 
John S. Tomb; 1868, H. B. Humes; 1869, James Williamson; 1870, Thomas Wad- 
dle; 1571, Thomas McCurdy; 1872, James L. Barclay; 1873, P. D. Bricker; 
1874-75, G. Brenneman; 1876, P. D. Bricker; 1877, Thomas McCurdy; 1878, 
George Ramsdell; 1879-81, H. B. Humes; 1852-83, J. L. Barclay; 1884, W. L. 
Levegood; 1885, J. S. Childs; 1886, Thomas Calvert; 1887-88, J. E. Nice; 1889, 
W. L. Levegood; 1890, Dr. G. H. Cline; 1891, Joseph Wood; 1892, Henry.D. 
Seely. 


POSTMASTERS. 


A postoffice was established at Jersey Shore, April 1, 1806, and Thomas Me- 
Clintock appointed postmaster. His long line of successors has been as follows: 
Samuel Donnel, appointed March 8, 1819; Matthew McReynolds, April 22, 1823; 
Samuel Humes, November 17, 1828; Stephen Winchester, February 8, 1833; Will- 
iam Babb, May 21, 1837; Joseph B. Torbert, April 2, 1844; Samuel Maffett, 
October 11, 1845; James S. Allen, December 30, 1847; Samuel G. Allen, May 17, 
1848; Solomon Gudykunst, November 13, 1849; Robert Baker, December 16, 1852; 
Thomas Calvert, Jr., December 13, 1855; Thomas Stevenson, December 15, 1862; 
James Jones, September 30, 1864; Abraham S. Crist, August 29, 1866; James 
Jones, April 2, 1869; Robert Grier, June 5, 1871; Jone E. Potter, October 13, 1876; 
Charles H. Pott, December 21, 1887; William K. Fiester, January 7, 1892. 
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Postmaster MeClintock held the office almost thirteen years, the longest of any 
of the appointees in eighty-six years. Captain Potter came next, holding the oftice 
over eleven years. Thomas Calvert, Jr., held it seven years. 


BANES. 


A bank was established in Jersey Shore as early as 1856. When the national 
banking law passed it was authorized to become a national bank, but the company 
disposed of their charter to George L. Sanderson, who fonnded the Williamsport 
National Bank in 1870. A new company, entitled the Jersey Shore Banking Com- 
pany, was organized in 1869, and in 1886 it was incorporated as a State bank with 
a capital of 560,000. It has been successfully conducted and now reports a surplus 
of $58,000. The officers are.as follows: Hamilton B. Humes, president; Robert 
A. Sebring, cashier. 


INDUSTRIES. 


The first tannery at the borough was established by Simpson Crawford near 
where Peter Bastress lived and died. Abraham Lawshe, who came in 18083, also 
founded an industry of this character, and purchased a small tannery previously 
established by Thomas Edward. It was afterwards carried on for a time by George 
Quiggle, his son-in-law, when it passed into the hands of Robert Sponhouse. The 
planing mill of Cammerer & Lambert now occupies the site of the old tannery. A. 
Junod also started a tannery at an early day, which, in 1830, was purchased by 
Bingaman & Slonaker. It was conducted by them for many years. The plant is 
still there bnt little work is now done. 

A foundry and machine shop was established by W. R. Wilson & Company in 
1851, and continued by them for several years. It was destroyed by fire once, but 
was immediately rebuilt with stone and better equipped than before. It is now 
owned and operated by F. & E. Trump. 

In a large brick building, erected in 1838 for a distillery which failed in 1841, 
Delate & Cilley started a saw mill in 1858, and ran it for several years. In 1870 it 
passed into the hands of Wood & Childs, who enlarged the building, and fitted up 
a first-class steam gang mill, which they successfully conducted until the canal was 
abandoned in 1889, after the great flood. As there was no longer water to supply 
their leg pond, they were forced to remove the plant to a more eligible location up 
Pine creek. The industry was valuable to the town and its departure was greatly 
regretted. 


GAS WORKS. 


In 1859 gas works were established at an expense of about $10,500 by a com- 
pany. They are now condueted by private management. 


SECRET SOCIETIES. 


Lodge No. 101, 1. O. O. F., was organized in 1844, in a room in the third story 
of Allen's Hotel, on Main street. The charter members were James Gamble, Joseph 
B. Torbert, James S. Allen, Robert Crane, and Charles Stewart. 
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Jersey Shore Encampment, No. 59, I. O. O. F., meets in Odd Fellows’ Hall on 
the first and third Thursday evenings of each month. i 

Canton Friendship, No. 30 of Patriarchs Militant, I. O. O. F., meets in the same 
hall the second Thursday of each month for drill practice, and the fourth Thursday 
evening for business. 

Hobah Lodge, No. 1034, I. O. O. F., was instituted at the Junction, April 14, 
1892, by acting Grand Master Mendenhall, assisted by J. F. Gohl as District Deputy 
Grand Master. Forty candidates were present and received the initiatory and 
three degrees. 

“ Lodge No. 232, A. Y. M., was instituted in 1848. John A. Gamble was the 
first W. M. 

The first G. A. R. Post organized in Jersey Shore was without a name. It was 
chartered, September 19, 1867, with forty-seven members, and disbanded Septem- 
ber 19, 1868. 

Major Keenan Post, G. A. R., organized June 26, 1883, with forty-two charter 
members. At the present time there are sixty members in good standing. 


THE PRESS. 


Jersey Shore has had a number of newspapers. The first, named the West 
Branch Courier, by Daniel Gotshall, came into existence January 8, 1827, and 
ceased about 1830. 

In 1828 a humorous little sheet called The Nose appeared. It was published 
by William Piatt, Jr., and lived but a short time. 

Alexander Hamilton started The Anti-Masonic Advocate abont 1830, and pub- 
lished it until the winter of 1834. It then passed into the hands of Loehr & 
Middleton, who discontinued it in 1835. 

After the suspension of the Advocate Jersey Shore was without a paper until 
January, 1846. At this date The Republican was started by S. S. Seely, 
and he issued it until October, 1850, when the office, with much sur- 
rounding property, was destroyed by fire. The borough was again without 
a paper till June, 1851, when The Republican in an enlarged form was resuscitated 
by its old publisher. In September, 1851, Robert Baker became associated with 
Seely and the paper was continued by them until June 9, 1852. At this time Seely 
sold his interest to J. Sallade, and it was published by the firm of Baker & Fallade 
antil June 9, 1854, with John F. Meginness as editor, when Sallade and Meginness 
retired, the former having sold his share to Baker. After this change the paper 
was continued for a few years by the firm of R. & F. A. Baker. 

On the 29th of June, 1554, the first number of The News Letter was issued by 
Seely & Megiuness, and they conducted it until August 30,1855, when Meginness 
retired and Seely became sole owner and publisher. December 6, 1855, James 
Jones became associated with Seely, but he retired from the partnership on the 18th 
of September, 1856. Seely continued alone for some time, when he discontinued its 
publication. i 

The National Vidette was started, May 15, 1855, by H. J. B. & L. J. Cummings, 
and continued by them for six months, when the senior member of the firm retired. 
The junior issued a few numbers, when he retired also and the paper ceased to exist. 
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After lying idle until the 25th of September, 1856, it was resuscitated by James 
Jones and published by him until May 24, 1871, when the office, with all its con- 
tents excepting two presses, was destroyed by fire. After this calamity the paper 
remained dormant until May, 1887, when it was revived by J. W. and R. H. Grier, 
and they have continued it to the present time as a Republican paper. 

After suspending The News Letter Col. S. S. Seely remained idle for a short 
time. In 1860 Moore & Snyder started the Jersey Shore Herald and ran it 
until 1562. Bruce Coleman bought Moore’s interest, and the new firm continued 
about a year, when Colonel Seely bought out Coleman. In a short time he pur- 
chased Snyder’s share and became sole owner. Seely conducted the paper until 
September 1, 1879, when it was purchased by his son, Charles B. Seely, by whom 
it has been published up tothe present time. In politics it is Democratic. Colonel 
Seely died, September 5, 1879. He was a veteran publisher and editor, and was 
noted for his excellence and taste as a workman. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Jersey Shore has never been backward in the cause of education. A school 
was opened here soon after the town was laid out. The West Branch High School, 
opened in the old ‘‘Union Church’? building in 1850, did good educational work 
in its palmy days. It is still used as a school building. In her common schools 
Jersey Shore is fully abreast of the times. The present elegant building is an 
ornament to the borough. It was erected in 1885 at a cost, altogether, of $14,500, 
and furnishes accommodations for six schools. Iu 1891 eight months were taught 
by two male and four female teachers. The principal, J. E. Myers, was paid a salary 
of $75 per month, and the other teachers received an average of 311.25. The 
total number of pupils enrolled was 416; average attendance, 366; total tax levied, 
$4,472.44; State appropriation, $843.63. 

Among the well remembered teachers of nearly forty years ago was E. B. Parker. 
He was born in Philadelphia, August 3, 1824, and received the rudiments of a 
sound education in an excellent private school. At the age of fourteen he was 
placed on board the training ship North Carolina, stationed at New York, prepara- 
tory to entering the naval service. Taking a dislike to the rigid discipline of the 
navy he applied for a discharge, which was granted. He then shipped on a 
merchantman and made a voyage to the West Indies and China. The master, Captain 
Foulke, took special pains in instructing him, and as he was an apt pupil he soon 
acquired a good knowledge of the science of navigation. He left the sea in 1544, 
and in 1345 he married Eleanor M. Justis, of Philadelphia, and the same year they 
came to Jersey Shore and setiled. In the autumn of 1845 he opened a school, and 
continued to teach until October 21, 1556, when he was commissioned superintend- 
ent of schools of Lycoming county, to fill ont the term of J. W. Barrett, who had 
resigned. Mr. Parker was the second county superintendent. He served faithfully 
until June 3, 1857, when he was succeeded by Hugh Castles, and immediately 
resumed his profession, which he followed till within a short time of his death, 
October 6, 1880. 


CHURCHES. 


The organization of the Presbyterian church dates back to 1793. The first 
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pastor was Rev. Isaac Grier. Rev. Dr. Stevens, in his History of the Presbytery 
of Northumberland, says that Rev. John H. Grier came in 1814, and in 1815 he 
was installed as pastor of the Pine Creek church for half his time. In 1832 a few 
Presbyterians in and around Jersey Shore joined with the Baptists and built a 
brick meeting honse to be occupied by the two denominations jointly. It was called 
the ** Union church.” In 1844 the Presbyterian congregation bonght ont the 
Baptist interest in the ‘‘ Union church,” and six years after this abandoned it for a 
new building in a more central locality on Main street. The old church bnilding 
was converted into the * West Branch High School,” a parochial institution, which 
was conducted for many years with varying success. After the retirement of Mr. 
Grier he was sneceeded, July 31,1851, by Rev. Joseph Stevens, who continued as 
pastor until October, 1886, a period of over thirty-five years, when he was succeeded 
by Rev. P. D. Kohler. This church has had but four pastors in 100 years. 

Rey. John Hays Grier, who served the Jersey Shore congregation so long, was 
born, February 5, 1785, near Doylestown, and died, February 3, 1880, lacking but 
two days of being ninety-two years old. His father’s name was John, and he called 
his son John Hays Grier. John Hays settled in Lycoming county and became 
sheriff in 1322. After leaving college Mr. Grier studied theology with Rev. Nathan 
Grier, and in 1813 he was licensed to preach by the presbytery of New Castle. When 
the British fleet lay in Chesapeake bay in 1814, he was among the first citizens to 
volunteer to assist in repelling them in case they should attempt to land. 

In 1814 he started for the West vía the West Branch valley. His first stop was 
with the Pine Creek congregation. and being without a pastor they induced him to 
tarry with them a few Sabbaths. He pleased them so well that the members of 
Pine Creek and Great Island united in a formal call for him to become their pastor. 
He accepted, and this became the turning point in his life. The original call, 
bearing date September 6, 1814, is still in existence, in the hands of his son, Dr. 
John H. Grier, of Jamestown, Limestone township. In the call they obligate 
themselves to pay him a salary of $275 per annum. All the signers, sixty-two in 
number, are deceased. 

When Mr. Grier located as pastor he rented a farm west of Pine creek, which he 
tilled in connection with his church work. He supplied the Great Island pulpit 
(Lock Haven) for thirteen years, when he resigned in 1828, but continned as pastor 
of the Pine Creek (Jersey Shore) church until declining health compelled him to 
retire from active work. For thirty-seven years he faithfully served this church. 
During that time he seldom missed preaching twice on Sunday. and he performed 
the marriage ceremony for 615 conples. 

Mr. Grier was married four times and was the father of eleven children, seven 
of whom are living. His first wife, Mary Maclednff, died January 19, 1831; the 
second, Rebecca Bailey, August 6, 1819; the third, Eley A. Hamilton, September 
19, 1561; the fourth, Mrs. Margaret Snodgrass, December 15, 1863. The first 
three are buried side by side in the old Pine Creek graveyard, and the last in Jersey 
Shore cemetery. A marble monument, beautiful in its simplicity, marks the 
resting place of the patriarch. 

The church has a membership of about 250; Sunday school scholars, 200; 
snperintendent, H. B. Hume. 
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The Methodists were the pioneer church society in Jersey Shore. The first 
Sunday school was organized in 1829 by John Forster. Previous to this (1810) 
religious meetings had been held at a school house just outside the town, and a 
class was formed in 1816. In 1815 David Craft built a wagon maker shop on the 
west side of the canal, near Smith street, and the society purchased it in 1821 and 
fitted it up for “a meeting house.” And in this building they worshiped until 
May, 1831. Rev. Menshall is supposed to have been the minister in charge. The 
foundation for the first regular church building was dug in 1830. For many years 
afterwards the place of worship was known as the “little brick church.” It stood 
between the old wagon maker shop and Smith street. The building was abont 
thirty-five feet square and seated 150. The membership at that time numbered 
about forty. When the canal was built it cut off a portion of the lot and ran so 
close to the side of the church as to endanger the wall, and a supporting wall had 
to be built. The new church was dedicated in May, 1831. Here the congregation 
worshiped until 1846, when they removed to the basement of the present building 
on Main street. The old brick church was sold to the colored people, aud in 1879 
it was torn down. During the year 1845 the building of the present church was 
begun, but it was not completed for several years. The lot was purchased from 
William Babb. Rev. E. M. Stevens, in his reminiscences of the church, says: “There 
has been some conjecture as to why it never had a steeple. One reason is that 
Grandfather Rich gave a certain amount toward the building, and some time after- 
wards in passing noticed the frame steeple, and said that if it was taken down he 
would double his subscription. Another, and perhaps the more probable reason, is 
that after the frame had been raised a storm twisted it and necessitated its removal; 
this necessity being increased from a failure of funds to repair and complete it.” 
Whatever may have been the cause, the frame for the steeple lay in the loft of the 
building until 1858, when it was removed. Most of the timber for the frame work 
of the building was given by converts in a meeting held at English Centre by Maj. 
A. H. McHenry, and floated down Pine creek. The church gradually increased in 
strength and usefulness as the years passed, until to-day it is free of debt and has a 
membership of 275. The Sunday school is large; superintendent, Charles F. Sinex. 
Pastor, Rev. J. M. Johnston. 

There were a few Baptists in and about Jersey Shore quite early in the century. 
The first baptism was in 1525. Afterthe congregation retired from the “ Union church” 
in 1842 they resolved to built a church of theirown. In the meantime a temporary 
contract was made with George P. Nice to hold services in his wagon shop. From 
this shop the meetings were removed to Mark Slonaker’s store, which was rented 
until a house could be built. In 1843 the work of erecting a building was com- 
menced, and December 25, 1844, it was dedicated by Elder Eugenio Kincaid. In 
casting up accounts the congregation found that it was $1,000 in debt. This debt 
was long a burden on the church. At length an execution was issued and the sher- 
iff advertised the building for sale. The execution, however, was stayed for seven 
years by members becoming responsible. The debt was then divided into stock 
payable in fourteen years, which was sold, and the proceeds to be paid to the sher- 
iff semi-annually. The payments were kept up three years, when they stopped, 
and a new levy was threatened by the sheriff. Another effort was made, and although 
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he debt had then reached $1,400, success crowned the labors of the workers, and 
July 28, 1860, it was wiped out and a small surplus left in the treasury. The church 
had a hard struggle, but it succeeded and is now on a permanent basis. Improve- 
ments have been made from time to time, and a fine bell weighing 625 pounds is 
suspended in the belfry. Revs. Charles Tucker and J. Green Miles were the 
pioneer ministers in founding the church. Sunday school scholars, 162; superin- 
tendent, N. B. Messimer. 

The Lutheran house of worship was commenced in 1869 and dedicated January 
4, 1872. This fine edifice stands more especially as a monument to the church loy- 
alty, liberality, and energy of John Staver. He was not only a liberal contributor, 
but solicited subscriptions, collected funds, superintended the building, and met the 
indebtedness as it occurred. During the severe storm in the summer of 1891 the 
fine spire was blown down, just missing the parsonage as it fell prone in the 
street. 

Trinity Evangelical church, located at the Junction, has a membership of forty- 
one. Pastor, Rev. J. F. Shultz. 


CEMETERY. 


The fine cemetery overlooking the town from a western elevation was projected 
by Mark Slonaker, an enterprising gentleman of his time. It originally comprised 
432 lots, which were surveyed and laid out by Maj. A. H. McHenry in 1854. In 
1863 a charter was obtained and a company organized. ‘The original plot has been 
enlarged by an addition on the west by Dr. Uriah Reed. Great pains have been 
taken by lot holders to beautify and adorn the grounds, and as the cemetery now 
contains many fine monuments and memorial stones, it has become a very beau- 
tiful“ Silent city of the dead.’’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
BOROUGH OF MONTOURSVILLE. 


Historic ASSOCIATIONS— FIRST SETTLER—GENERAL Burrows—HIs SUCCESSOR—HOTELS— 
FOUNDING OF THE Town—THE Postorrice—BOROUGH GOVERNMENT—INDUSTRIES— 
SECRET SOCIETIES—THE PrEss—EDUCATIONAL—CHURCHES—CEMETERIES. 


HE history of the Indian occupation of the ground on which Montoursville 
stands and the splendid Reserve to Andrew Montour is very fully given in 

the opening chapters of this work. The place has occupied a conspicuous position 
in history from the earliest times; more than a hundred years ago the famous 
Catharine Montour, the French half-breed, lived here. The first Moravian mission- 
aries visited her and were kindly received. How long it had been a place of note 
among the aborigines we know not. But it is with the modern history that we have 
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to deal with in this connection—the history that has been made since white people 
occupied the place. 
There were a number of white settlers around Montoursville before the beginning 
of Indian troubles in 1769 and 1770. It has been shown how Andrew Montour dis- 
` posed of his magnificent Reserve of 880 acres, and the line of title down to Mary 
Norris and Peter Zachary Lloyd, who became the owners of the land in 1777, and to 
whom the patent was issued June 17, 1785, the consideration being at the rate of 
“five pounds Sterling per 100 acres, with the interest thereon.”” 


FIRST SETTLER. 


John Else is credited with being the first white settler on the site of the present 
borough. He came here with his parents from Bucks county, (where he was born» 
October 27, 1797,) in 1807. His father purchased 200 acres on Mill creek, two 
miles above the mouth of Loyalsock, where he settled and cleared afarm. When 
but ten years of age John Else went to work for George Roberts, who owned 200 
acres on what was then known as Spring island, lying east of Loyalsock creek and 
south of the canal. In modern times it has been known as the Strebeigh farm. At 
an early age he indentured himself for three years to William Sebring, of Williams- 
port, to learn the carpenter trade. After serving abont half his time he suddenly 
left and married Mary Ann Roberts, a daughter of his former employer. He bought 
forty acres from his father and erected buildings thereon, but not liking the place, 
he purchased eight acres in what is now the borough of Montoursville, and put up a 
honse, which is still standing. This was the second dwelling on the south side of 
Main street, the other being owned by Nathaniel Burrows. John Else built the first 
house in Montoursville for Thomas Wallis, a blacksmith, in 1815. It stood near the 
site of the Central Hotel. 

Mr. Else followed carpentering for many years and worked all over this section 
of the State from Muncy to Bellefonte. He employed a large force of men at one 
time and built nearly all the important buildings in Williamsport at that day, among 
them being the Eagle Hotel, still standing on the corner of Third and Pine streets. 

Mr. and Mrs. Else had six sons and five danghters, all of whom are deceased but 
two sons. John Else died, December 20, 1888, aged ninety-two years, one month, 
and eight days. The pall bearers at his funeral were six of his grandsons. He left 
behind him twenty-nine grandchildren, forty-one great-grandchildren, and one great- 
great-grandchild. 


GENERAL BURROWS. 


Gen. John Burrows purchased the land in 1812, but did not get possession until 
1813. As he was one of the prominent men of the county in its very beginning, 
his history is important. He was born at Rahway, New Jersey, May 15, 1760, and 
lost his mother in infancy. His father afterwards married a widow lady and she 
proved an excellent stepmother. When the first mail route in America was proposed 
his father put in a bid. It was sent to England and he was awarded the contract 
to carry the mail three times a week between New York and Philadelphia—going 
through in one day and night and returning the next. Light boys were employed 
as riders. When young Burrows was thirteen years old his father ordered him to 
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take his turu at riding, and during the three years that he followed this business 
there never was a time that he could not have carried all the mail on his little 
finger! 

His stepmother died and his father married the third time. When the British 
landed on Long Island John Burrows and his four brothers joined the Provincial 
forces. Two were captured and the others fled to Pennsylvania. 

General Washington lay at his father’s house opposite Trenton, and when he 
crossed the Delaware Burrows accompanied him and was present at the capture of 
the Hessians. After this campaign he returned home fora short time. He then 
joined the army at Morristown and was employed as an express rider at $40 per 
month. He spent the winter with the army at Valley Forge. At the battle of 
Monmouth his horse fell dead under him, when General Washington presented him 
with another. For fourteen months he was a member of Washington’s household, 
serving as one of his express riders. He saw much service and experienced many 
hardships. About the close of the war he bound himself to learn the trade of a 
blacksmith, and when he completed his apprenticeship he came lo Pennsylvania, 
and lived with his brother on a farm owned by his father. Soon afterwards his 
father sold the farm to Robert Morris, but all he ever received for it was £50. 
This ruined his father financially, but Morris gave him a clerkship in the treasury, 
which he filled until he died at the age of nearly ninety years. 

In the meantime John Burrows married Jane Torbert, and in partnership with 
his brother rented a farm and mill which belonged to Samuel Torbert, his father-in- 
law. Their partnership did not prove profitable and they soon dissolved. He then 
engaged in farming alone near Philadelphia, but after three years found himself in 
debt, when he threw up his lease and went to live on a farm in Bucks county. Mis- 
fortune followed him. At the end of two years he was £1,000 in debt and greatly 
discouraged. He then worked at his trade in Northampton county for a short 
time, but did not better his condition. He then resolved to seek his fortune on the 
West Branch. ; 

Disposing of his tools he took his wife and five children, the youugest an infant, 
and started for Muncy, where they had relatives living. There they arrived, April 
17, 1794, with less than $8 in money, and were obliged to take up their quarters 
in a log cabin about sixteen feet square with another family of six children, which, 
with his own family of five children, and a bound boy, crowded the cabin to its 
utmost. 

At the age of seventy-seven Mr.. Burrows wrote an autobiography for his pos- 
terity, detailing minutely his trials, struggles, and successes. He says: 

I remained in this cabin until the 15th of November, when I removed on eighteen inches 
of snow to a place belonging to my relative, John Hall. I was told before leaving Northampton 
county that distilling was a good business in a new country. I had learned distilling at my 
father’s, and brought two small stills with me. _The snow I had moved on to Hall's farm soon 
went off and the weather became fine. I dug a place in the bank near a well, put up a small 
log still house, aud covered it with split stuff and dirt. On New Year's Day I started my stills 
and found the business a good one. I purchased rye for 5s a bushel and sold my whiskey 
for $1a gallon. By the first of April I had realized £50 in cash. Iwas on this farm two 

ears. 
i Before I left Northampton county I made a conditional contract with William Telfair, of 
South Carolina, for fifty acres of land on the north side of Muncy Hills. It was in the possession 
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of Samuel Wallis, and an ejectment suit was pending in the Supreme court. I gained the 
land, took possession, and erected a large still house thereon. I then sold my stills and went to 
Philadelphia and purchased a larger pair for £100. I then borrowed £50 from my brother to 
pay for them, brought them home, and set them up in the house [ had erected. It was late in 
the autumn before I got them ready to start; the weather set in with intense freezing, without 
the ground being filled with water, and it continued dry and cold all winter. I could not get 
a bushel chopped for distilling, there being no mill in the neighborhood but Shoemaker's, and 
it was so nearly frozen up that it could grind but very little for the people for bread. 

Not anticipating such a vigorous winter he had gone in debt for 650 bushels of 
rye at 6s 6d per bushel. He had provided himself with twenty head of cattle and 
forty hogs to be fed on the still slops but being deprived of this feed he was com- 
pelled to use his entire stock of rye. The country being new no hay could be 
obtained at any price. He hauled straw for ten miles and did all he could to keep 
his stock alive, but- when spring came half of his cattle had perished and but nine 
hogs remained. This bad luck compelled him to sell his stills to pay for the rye, 
and he was forced to quit distilling, and before harvest arrived he was short of bread 
for his family. No grain was to be had in the neighborhood. He went six- 
teen miles from home and succeeded in buying two bushels of wheat for which he 
paid $2 a bushel! 

He relates a remarkable feat of walking to secure a tract of land, which was a 
severe test of endurance. He says: 

There were 150 acres of vacant land adjoining the little farm 1 was in possession of, and 
there was a warrant out for 100 acres of it. I was watching to see what part of the land they 
would lay their warrant on. As I knew that they could not cover all the land with that warrant, 
I was determined, if I could, to deprive them of the balance. They mistrusted me for watching 
them, and took advantage of my absence from home to lay their warrant, and despatched a 
man on Friday with an application for the fifty acres. I came home on Sunday noon, took a 
little refreshment and started for Sunbury that afternoon, thirty miles distant. I got my 
application signed by two justices on Monday morning, started at eight o’clock for Philadelphia, 
where I arrived on Tuesday night, 160 miles from Muncy, entered my application next morn- 
ing, and obtained the land. The other man came to the land office a few minutes after I 
entered my application. I performed this journey on foot to save expense, believing that I 
could do it sooner than any horse I had. 

Mr. Burrows continued to struggle against adversity, and by pluck and 
endurance managed to support his family and slowly gain ground. He thus refers 
to his appointment as a justice of the peace: “In 1795 Lycoming county was taken 
from Northumberland and erected into a separate county, and in the winter of 1796 
I was appointed justice of the peace by Governor McKean, which office I held for 
nine years—or until it was vacated by my election to the State Senate—and I was 
the only justice a great part of that time in a district that now has nine, and the 
fees of my office did not pay for my salt.” 

John Burrows was elected a county commissioner in 1800, and assisted in 
building the first court house in Williamsport. He took a great interest in the 
building and hauled the bell which now hangs in the belfry from Philadelphia with 
his own team. Soon after this journey a remarkable and thrilling incident in his 
life occurred, which is best told in his own words: 

I received a letter from Dr. Tate introducing William Hill Wells to me. The latter had 
settled in the woods at Wellsboro, Tioga county, and applied to me to furnish him with provis- 


ions in his new settlement. He had brought a number of negroes with him from the State of 
29 
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Delaware. I put 8,800 pounds of pork on two sleds and started to go with it for him. It was 
fine sledding, but dreadfully cold weather. In crossing the mountains the man I had driving 
one of the teams froze his feet up to his ankles,and I was obliged to leave him. The next 
morning I put the four horses to one sled and started for Wells’s. I had to cross Pine creek 
six times. A man coming into the settlement from that part of the country had frozen to death 
the day before, and I passed his body lying in the road. 

The second crossing of the creek was ahout fifty yards wide, and when the foremost horses 
got to the middle of the creek the ice broke with them on it. The water was about mid-side 
deep, and in their efforts to get on the ice again, they drew the other horses and sled into the creek, 
and pulled the roller out of the sled. I got the horses ashore andtied them. I then went hack 
to the sled and found the water running over the pork. I had to go partly under water to get 
an axe that was tied on the sled to cnt a road through the ice to get the sled ashore. Some- 
times I was in the water up to my middle, and sometimes was standing on the ice—the water 
following the stroke of the axe would fly up, and as soon as it touched me it turned into ice. 
When I had got the road cut to the shore [ went to the sled and got a log chain. I then had 
to go under water and hook first to one runner and then to the other, and back the horses in 
through the road to pull the sled out. It was now dark and I had six miles to go and four 
times to cross the creek without a roller in my sled to guideit. On descending ground it would 
often run out of the road, when I had difficulty to get it in the road again. There was not a 
dry thread on me and the outside of my clothes were frozen stiff. It was 12 o'clock before 
I got to the mill, the first house before me, and there was neither hay nor stahle when I got 
there. I thought my poor horses would freeze to death. Next morning, as soon as daylight 
appeared, I cut a stick and put a roller in my sled. 

I started from there at 10 o'clock and it was fifteen miles to Wells’s the snow was two feet 
deep, and there was scarcely a track in the road. I met Mr. Wells’s negro five miles this side 
of his house coming to meet me on horseback, about sunset. He said there was a by-road that 
was a mile nearer than the one that I was on, and he undertook to pilot me, hut he soon lost 
the path and we wandered about among the trees, till at length my sled pitched intoa hole and 
overset. I then unhooked my horses from the sled and asked the negro if he thought he could 
pilot me to the house, but he acknowledged himself lost. I looked about and took a view of 
the stars and started with my four horses and left the pork in the woods, and fortunately got 
into Wells's. When I got there he had neither hay nor stable, or any kind of feed, nor any 
place to confine my horses, so I was obliged to tie them to the trees. He had a place dug in a 
log that I could feed two of my horses ata time. All the buildings that he had erected were 
two small cabins adjoining each other—one for himself and family, about sixteen feet square, 
that I could not stand straight in. built of logs, with bark for an upper floor and split logs for 
the lower floor. The negro cabin was a little larger, but built of the same material. Isat by 
the fire until morning. And it took meall the next day to get my pork to the house and settle. 
The next day 1 started for home, without feed for my horses there two nights, and the snow 
was up to their bellies. 

It is not positively known by what route he traveled, but it is supposed that it 
was by the State road. This road had been constructed by the State from New- 
berry to the New York State line in 1799, touching Wellsboro on the way. 

At this time John Burrows was living on his farm near Muncy. A beginning 
had been barely made for a village when he moved there. Stephen Bell had put 
up the ‘‘ shell of a house,” which Mr. Burrows purchased, with two adjoining lots. 
He had the house finished and made improvements by erecting other buildings. In 
this way he kept on acquiring property until he owned considerable lands. 

On the 28th of September, 1804, he met with another misfortune in the death of 
his wife, who had shared in his trials and struggles. This affliction was a severe 
one and caused him much grief. Three years afterwards — June 11, 1807—he 
married Mrs. Mary McCormick, widow of William MeCormick. 
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Mr. Burrows had become somewhat identified with politics since serving as com- 
missioner, and in 1808 he was elected State Senator for the district composed of 
Lycoming and Centre counties. He served out his term at Harrisburg. In 1811 
Governor Snyder appointed him major general of the Ninth division, Pennsylvania 
militia, for seven years, and at the end of his term he was reappointed for four years. 
In 1813 the Governor appointed him prothonotary of the court of common pleas, 
and register of wills, recorder of deeds, and clerk of the several courts of Lycoming 
county, to succeed Ellis Walton, who had died in office. In the meantime General 
Burrows was looked up to as a political leader. Previous to his last appointment he 
had been nominated three times for Congress by regular conventions called for that 
purpose—twice by the old Democratic party and once by the Federal party—bnt he 
declined the Democratic nominations, and only consented ‘‘to stand as a rallying ` 
point for the party ’’ on the third nomination. 

Having sold his Pensborough property to George Lewis for 34,000, he purchased 
500 acres and sixteen perches of Pelatiah Perit and Joshua Lathrop, May 11, 1813, 
in consideration of $9,500. (See Deed Book M, page 107.) This land lay in what 
is now Montoursville. With the assistance of his wife he made the first payment. 
A few patches on the Reserve had been cleared, or burned over by the Indians for 
the purpose of raising corn; but the greater part of the land was in a state of nature, 
and covered with timber. 

After making the first payment, which took all of his available means, the balance 
of the purchase money became a heavy debt and caused him some trouble. Becom- 
ing fearful of the consequences, he sold 120 acres for $25 per acre, but he after- 
wards regretted it, because he had to buy the same land back again at 355 per acre 
to prevent it falling into hands that were not agreeable to him. When cleared the 
land proved productive. In one year his sales of grain in the Baltimore market 
brought him 34,000, and sales of produce at home brought $200 more. This rev- 
enne enabled him in 1828 to build a merchant mill, with five run of stones, at a 
cost of nearly 310,000. Subsequently it was known as the ‘‘ State mill,” because 
the State purchased it on account of the encroachment of the canal. 

By act of Congress, passed in 1822, he was granted a pension of $173.33, payable 
semi-annually, for his services in the Revolutionary war. 

In closing his autobiography he calls attention to the fact that although in early 
life he was “nipped with the frost of adversity and poverty,’’ it operated more as a 
stimulant than a damper to his industry. He was a strong anti-Mason and 
admonished his sons to set their faces against secret societies. General Burrows 
died at his home in Montoursville, August 22, 1837, aged seventy-seven years, three 
months, and seven days, and was buried in the village cemetery. 


` 


HIS SUCCESSOR. 


Nathaniel Burrows, born September 11, 1797, in what is now Muncy Creek town- 
ship, was reared on his father’s farm. After receiving a common education he 
addressed himself to the work of clearing fifty acres of land on the Reserve. The 
land at that time was purchased for $19 per acre. Mareh 30, 1824, he married Miss 
Eliza Jordan, of Cumberland county, and they settled on his land. He carried on 
farming up to 1829, when he engaged in the mercantile business. In the summer 
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of 1830 he associated William Tomlinson with him, and together they carried on 
business until 1833. Within this time he built the first brick house in Montours- 
ville, which is still standing. The following years were active and busy periods. 
The construction of the canal stimulated every branch of business. Mr. Burrows 
took contracts on the canal, which, in addition to his mercantile pursuits, kept him 
actively employed. He also engaged in lumbering on Wallis run and at other points 
in the county. i 

Nathaniel Burrows never sought office, but in 1825 Governor Shulze—who at 
the close of his term settled at Montoursville—appointed him a justice of the peace, 
and he served until 1838, when the office became elective. He discharged the duties 
of magistrate with impartiality and fidelity, and like his father discouraged litiga- 
tion among his neighbors. 

On the evening of March 30, 1874, Mr. Burrows and wife celebrated their golden 
wedding at their home in Montoursville, surrounded by their children, neighbors, 
and friends. The occasion was a joyous one; 130 guests participated in the festivi- 
ties and congratulated the venerable couple. Mr. Burrows did not live long after 
this impressive occasion. He died September 14, 1879, in his eighty-third year; his 
wife survived him nearly seven years, dying December 24, 1886, in the eighty-fifth 
year of her age. Mr. and Mrs. Burrows left four sons and three daughters, all of 
whom are living and well known citizens. 

Another early settler was James Moore. In 1814 he purchased a piece of land 
from General Burrows. He built a log house which was afterward occupied by 
George Bubb. The same year of his purchase he built the first bridge across Loy- 
alsock, which was a great improvement, because the fording had always been diffi- 
cult. 


HOTELS. 


One of the early hotel keepers was William Tomlinson. He was followed by N. 
Hudson and Frederick Shale. At the present time there are three hotels in the 
borough, viz: Central, by William Lucas; Montour House, H. S. Weaver, and Ebner 
House, W. C. Ebner. 


FOUNDING OF THE TOWN. 


About 1820 General Burrows laid out the town and commenced selling lots. The 
price averaged $50 a lot. Thomas Lloyd was interested also with General Burrows 
in founding the town. The village grew slowly, and stretching along the public 
road presented a straggling appearance. It bore the nicknames of ‘‘ Tea Town’”’ 
and “Coffee Town ”” for many years, because in early days when everything had to 
be transported by wagon, and teaming was a leading business, the drivers on passing 
through the place to Williamsport were so often importuned by housewives to bring 
them ‘‘a quarter of tea” or ‘‘a pound of coffee,” that they gave the place these 
names. 


THE POSTOFFICE, 


As early as April 23, 1831, a postoffice was opened here and called Montoursville, 
after Andrew Montour, the Indian interpreter and friend of the white man. Solo- 
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mon Bruner was appointed the first postmaster and he held the office till April 20, 
1835, when John Jones succeeded him. His successors have been as follows: 
Stephen Tomlinson, appointed March 22, 1836; Solomon Bruner, March 27, 1837; 
Peter R. Hoffman, March 14, 1889; William Tomlinson, August 23, 1841; Peter R. 
Hoffman, January 14, 1846; William Weaver, January 25, 1849; Alexander S. 
Williams, January 21, 1853; Fares Rundio, November 16, 1854; Henry Bastian, Jr., 
February 16, 1855; James D. Bennett, June 23, 1855; William J. Paulhamus, July 
12, 1861; Henry Creswell, July 21, 1868; Benjamin R. Smith, November 11, 1869; 
Estella E. Smith, December 16, 1873; Lindsey M. Weaver, June 24, 1889, 
present incumbent. Thus far Mrs. Smith has served the longest of any of the 
appointees. 


BOROUGH GOVERNMENT. 


Naming the post office ** Montoursville” was the first effort toward giving it a 
fixed title, which would be respected. But the nicknames had become so fixed that 
it was hard to get rid of them, and even to this day some of the older people will 
speak of the place as “ Tea Town.” Under an act of Assembly, approved February 
19, 1850, it was directed “that Montoursville, in the county of Lycoming, shall be 
set apart and be separate from the township of Fairfield, in said county, and the 
same shall be and is hereby erected into a borough, which shall be called the 
borough of Montoursville, bounded aud limited as follows:” 

Beginning at a post, a corner of lands of Charles Lloyd and the free school lot; thence 
S. 73° E. 160 perches to a post; thence S. 17” 80.8 perches toa post; thence N. 73° W. 168 
perches to a post; thence N. 13° E. 40.5 perches to the great road leading from Williamsport to 
Muncy; thence along the west line of land of Nathaniel Burrows N. 28° 30’ E. 40.8 perches 
to the place of beginning. 

These were the original boundary lines of (See P. L. 1850, page 72.) the 
borough, but the limits have been greatly enlarged since. They now embrace a 
greater area, perhaps, than any other borough in the county. On the 17th of March, 
1862, council passed an ordinance extending the borough limits from Loyalsock 
creek to the river, and far enough eastward to take in the historic farm of Governor 
Shulze, and northward about a mile. Subsequently this action of council was con- 
firmed by act of the legislature approved March 27, 1862. At the present time a 
movement has been started to take a portion of this territory, with a like portion 
from Fairfield, and form a new township. The area of the borough is 1,365 acres, 
and according to the census of 1890 the population was 1,278. 

The question of increasing the indebteduess of the borough to erect water works 
was submitted to a vote of the people, March 15, 1892, and resulted in a vote of 191 
in favor of waterworks to 115 in opposition. It is proposed to bring the water across 
the river from a stream in Bald Eagle mountain. P 

The principal street in the borough, which runs east and west, is called Broad- 
way, with Cherry on the north and Jordan on the south. Those running north and 
south are named Loyalsock avenue, and Washington and Montour streets. 

A special act of April 6, 1850, provided that the first election for the borough 
should be held on the third Friday in April, and Samuel C. Williams was appointed 
judge, and Samuel Paulhamus and Levi Coder inspectors to hold said election. 
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But according to the minutes a borough government was not organized until 
February 21,1853. The officers were as follows: Burgess, William Lewars; treas- 
urer, William Weaver; council: William Weaver, John Tomlinson, C. Edler, 
James Goodlander, 5. C. Williams; clerk, Dr. George I. Pfoutz; high constable, 
Henry Bastian. The foregoing officers held their places by appointment until the 
first election, which was held February 17, 1854. After the first meeting S. C. 
Williams appears on the minutes as secretary. The minutes show the following 
burgesses up to the present time: 1854, William Lewars; 1855, Nathaniel Bur- 
rows; 1856, Joseph Grafius; 1857, John Else; 1858, Nathaniel Burrows; 1859, 
Joseph Grafius; 1860, G. W. Konkle; 1861, Joseph Grafius; 1862, Joseph Car- 
penter; 1863, John Else; 1864, P. P. Marsh; 1865, William B. Konkle; 1866, 
Nathaniel Burrows; 1867, Joseph Grafius; 1868, John C. Cole; 1869, filled by pro 
tem. appointment—the officer elected refused to serve; 1870-73, William Lewars; 
1874, John S. Bastian; 1875, E. W. Konkle; 1876-77, Israel Buck; 1878, John 
Allen; 1879, George C. Burrows; 1880, S. Mendenhall; 1881, E. W. Konkle; 1882, 
J. D. Buck; 1883, J. C. Hall; 1884, William Lewars; 1885, John H. Allen; 1886, 
James Hutson; 1887, John F. Konkle; 1888, William Lucas; 1889, F. R. Konkle; 
1890, John M. Hays; 1891, William Gilbert; 1892, David S. Nevins. 

The clerks of council have been as follows: 1854, John Tomlinson; 1855 to 1858, 
James Goodlander; 1859 to 1864, William Lewars; 1865 to 1874, Joseph Carpen- 
ter; 1875, Frank Wheeland; 1876 to 1892, D. Lichtenthaler. 


INDUSTRIES. 


In 1842 Lloyd's flouring mill was erected. In 1847-48 the paper mill was 
built, and it was run for many years and gave employment to a large number of 
hands. Of late years it has fallen into disuse. 

The planing mill of J. T. Woolever & Brothers, which was founded about 1881 
by William Moltz, makes a specialty of surfacing and dressing boards, and dealing 
in sash, blinds, moldings, ete. 

A. H. Heilman & Company operate an extensive furniture manufactory, which 
gives employment to a large number of hands. It is an important industry and. 
is about to be enlarged. 

The large flouring mill of Hayes, Pidcoe & Company, uear the creek, is operated 
on an extensive scale and turns out a large amount of flour annually. 

J. B. Emery & Company operate a large saw mill and manufacture 15,000,000 
feet of hemlock lumber annually. They obtain their stock mostly in Sullivan 
county, which is floated down the Loyalsock to the mill. 


SECRET SOCIETIES. 


There are six secret societies in the borough, viz: Eureka Lodge, No. 335, 
F. and A. M., which meets the Friday night before each full moon; Fairfield 
Lodge, No. 236, I. O. O. F., which meets every Saturday evening from October 
lst to September Ist at 6:30 P. M., and from April 1st to October Ist at 7 
P. M.; Bald Eagle Eucampment, No. 289, I. O. O. F., which was instituted July 
23, 1890, and meets every first and third Friday of each month at 7:30 P. M.; 
Washington Camp, No. 299, P. O. S. of A.; Abraham Lincoln Council, No. 513, 
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Jr. O. U. A. M.; and Montoursville Lodge, No. 270, I. O. G. T., which meets 
every Monday evening. 


THE PRESS. 


The first paper to make its appearance in Montoursville of which we have any 
account was the Pastoral Visitor, in 1869, by Rev. B. R. Smith. It was devoted 
to church matters and was published weekly. The date of its suspension is 
unknown. 

The first regular weekly newspaper was started September 24, 1891, by M. 
Doyle Marks and Frederick S. Kelley, and called the Montoursville Echo. On the 
29th of October of the same year Mr. Marks purchased the interest of his partner 
and became sole editor and publisher. The Echo is a six-column folio and is 
devoted to local interests. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The octagonal stone building was erected in 1818 for a school house, and it was 
used for this purpose for many years. Montoursville now has five schools, viz: 
High school, grammar school, secondary and primary schools. The report for 
1891 shows seven months taught by three male and two female teachers. The 
males were paid $50 a month and ths females $37.50. Male scholars enrolled, 126; 
female, 120. 


CHURCHES. 


Religions meetings were held in 1818 in the octagonal stone building near the 
graveyard. Rev. Mr. Marr, a well known Presbyterian minister, officiated at a later 
date; also Methodist ministers. General Burrows contributed land for a Methodist 
church, of which the society availed themselves in 1838, a year after his death, and 
built a house which they long used in connection with the Lutherans. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Shulze, who was living there then, gave $100 towards the building. It was 
called the Union chureh, because more than one denomination used it. In after 
years it was called the ‘‘ White church,” because of its color. When the religious 
societies ceased to use it the Grangers ocenpied it as a hall for their meetings. In 
1867 the Methodists erected a church of their own. Present pastor, A. E. Taylor. 

The Presbyterians organized a church, June 14, 1868, and for some time it was 
nurtured by pastors from Williamsport, among whom were Rey. William Simon- 
ton, Rev. George F. Cain, and others. Present pastor, Rev. J. Ludlow Kendall. 

In 1870 the Lutherans completed their present church edifice. Rev. J. R. 
Sample has been the pastor for over ten years, and has preached over 1,825 ser- 
mons and nearly 1,000 persons as a result of his labors have professed religion. 
During this time he married 832 couples and preached 300 funeral sermons. 

The Episcopalians also have a neat little chureh. The rector, Rev. C. J. Kil- 
gour, resigned in May, 1892, to go to another field of labor. 


CEMETERIES. 


Land for a cemetery was donated by John Rockafellow, and the first interment 
was made in 1812. This old burial ground contains the ashes of many of the first 
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settlers. When the borough began to encroach upon it a new cemetery was laid 
out further east, and it is now used for burial purposes. The remains of many 
buried in the old ground were removed there. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


BOROUGH OF HUGHESVILLE. 


THE First SETTLER—FOUNDING OF THE TowN— FIRST Doctor AND LAWYER— FIRST IMPROVE- 
MENTS — POSTMASTERS— MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT — INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT — FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK—LIGHT AND WATER—SECRET SOCIETIES—THE PRESS—SCHOOLS AND 
CHURCHES—CEMETERIES. 


HE first white man known to have settled on what is uow a part of the borough 
of Hughesville was David Aspen. This was about 1777. On the appear- 
ance of the Indians he was notified on the Sth of August, 1778, by Rachel Silver- 
thorn, to leave his cabin for a place of safety. Tradition says she was sent by 
Capt. John Brady to warn him of his danger. He fled to Fort Muncy, at Wallis’s 
farm. A few days afterwards he ventured home, but not returning to the fort, 
search was made and his dead body was found near where Immanuel church 
stands. He had been shot and scalped by the savages. AH this part of the county 
was then included in Muncy township. ` 
The land on which Hughesville was founded was patented to John Heap, May 
7, 1193, and by him conveyed to Samuel Harrold, who by his will conveyed it to 
his son John. It was purchased, March 23, 1816, by Jeptha Hughes, who soon 
afterwards laid out a town. It first took the name of “ Hughesburg.’’ On the Ist 
of July, 1520, Hughes sold the entire plot to Daniel Harrold. The town grew 
slowly for a long time. In 1819 Jacob Clayton purchased a part of this land from 
Wiliam Hurl, and the same year he erected a grist mill on the site of the one now 
owned by the heirs of Wiliam Taggart. About 1862 the mill was destroyed by 
fire, but it was rebuilt by Edward Lyon, who was the owner. 


FIRST DOCTOR AND LAWYER. 


The first resident physician was Dr. John W. Peale, father of ex-Senator Peale, 
of Lock Haven. He settled here in 1828 and remained ten years, when he sold his 
practice to Dr. George Hill, who had just graduated. He is now one of the three 
oldest practitioners in the county. Peter Rishel, the first practical dentist, opened 
an office in 1853. W. E. Crawford opened a law office in 1875, and is regarded as 
the first lawyer to settle in the borough. 


FIRST IMPROVEMENTS. 


Tradition informs us that Paul Willey opened the first tavern in 1820. It stood 
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on the site of the present United States Hotel. Theodore Wells opened the first 
store in 1830. He afterwards sold his stock to Adam Bodine. His son Charles, 
father of De Witt and Milton Bodine, then took charge of the business and success- 
fully conducted it. 


POSTMASTERS. 


The Hughesville postoffice was established November 19, 1827, and Theodore 
Wells was appointed postmaster. He held the office until December 9, 1834, when 
Christopher Kaylor was appointed. His successors have been appointed as follows: 
Gershom Biddle, October 9, 1839; James Huling, May 11, 1849; John F. McLain, 
June 15, 1853; James Laird, October 2, 185%; James H. Huling, July 23, 1861; 
Aaron C. Carlisle, September 18, 1866; Michael R. Swartz, December 30, 1867; 
Jeremiah Kelley, March 27, 1869; William H. Warne, October 28, 1870; William 
Kitchen, January 4, 1875; Milton Bodine, July 3, 1884; Harry H. Rutter, Sep- 
tember 4, 1885; Theodore A. Boak, March 27, 1889. He is the present incumbent. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


Early in 1852 a movement was started to have the town incorporated. The act 
passed and was approved, April 23, 1852. The boundaries were defined as follows: 

That the town of Hughesville, in the county of Lycoming, and territory included within 
the following boundaries, to wit: Beginning at a point on the land of Edward Lyon; thence 
running S. 40° 30’ W. 210 perches to a point on the lands of Abraham Bodine; thence $. 49° 
30’ E. 78 perches to a point on the lands of Thomas Ellis; thence N. 40° 30’ E. 251 perches to 
a point on the aforesaid lands of Edward Lyon; thence NM. 79* W.90 perches to the place of 
beginning, is hereby erected into a borough, to be called and styled “the borough of Hughes- 
ville.” 

The second section of the act called for the election of a burgess and other 
officers on the third Friday of May, 1852, and on the third Friday of February 
annually thereafter. 

As far as it has been possible to find any record, it appears that Enos Hawley 
was the first burgess, after which there is a blank until 1861, when Mr. Hawley 
appears to have been elected again. After his term the record is as follows: 1862, 
W. A. Krouse; 1863, J. F. Meclain; 1864-65, Israel Buck; 1866, C. Reedy; 1867, 
Joseph Crowley; 1868, John Butler; 1869, Ira Robbins; 1870, A. C. Carlisle: 1871, 
Michael Steck; 1872-73, A. C. Henry; 1874, Conrad Reedy: 1875, Lawson Hughes; 
1876, Thomas Kahler; 1877, S. R. Kline; 1878, S. R. Kline; 1879, James Laird; 
1880, Lewis Ball; 1881, H. R. Merhling; 1882, J. K. Rishel; 1833, J. K. Rishel; 
1884, A. C. Henry; 1585, A. C. Henry; 1886, John Kahler; 1887, J.C. Laird; 1888, 
Charles J. Hill; 1889, O. S. Lutz; 1890-91, William Kurtz; 1892, S. C. Bussler. 

Secretaries of council have been as follows: Theodore Hill, 1852 to 1860; J. A. 
Swartz, 1860 to 1865; W. A. Krouse, 1866 to 1867; William Frontz, 1867 to 1869; 
Charles M. Hill, 1869 to 1870; Lewis Ball, 1870 to 1872; G. C. Frontz, 1872 to 
1875; William Frontz, 1875 to 1880; W. E. Crawford, 1880 to 1886; George Ball, 
1886 to 1887; Jacob Hart, 1887 to 1888; Theodore Bonnell, 1888 to 1890; W. A. 
Ball, 1890 to 1893. 

Since the original town plot was made by Jeptha Hughes, the borough has been 
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greatly enlarged by additions from time to time. Many of the residences are neat 
and cosy in the cottage style of architecture. The principal streets running north 
and south are named Railroad street, Main, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth; 
east and west: Walnut, Water, Academy, Cemetery, and Park streets. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The first blacksmith shop was started by Tingley & Corson in 1820. Wiliam 
Kitchen established a chair factory in 1829. A wagon shop was opened in 1830 by 
Wells & Johnson, and among other vehicles they manufactured the noted Dearborn 
wagon. Iu 1832 Robert Pursel started a tannery on the site now occupied by San- 
tee’s shingle machine shop. As there were quite a number of distilleries in those 
days the cooper trade was one of the leadiug industries. A saw and planing mill, 
owned by Bodine & Webb, occupied the ground on which the Baptist church 
stands. It was converted into a turning and bending factory in 1869 by James 
Laird & Sons, but was burned in 1874. James Laird & Company then built the 
furniture factory now owned by J. K. Rishel. It is now an important industry and 
employs a large number of men. Boak Brothers also carry on a large furniture 
factory and employ a strong working force. 

Other industries are noted as follows: Knitting factory, Mrs. Ella Faus; car- 
riage shop, Samuel Moss; washing machine manufactory, Deibler & Ring; sash, door, 
and planing mill, J. R. & M. W. Swartz; foundry and machine shop, Snowden 
Brothers. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


The First National Bank of Hughesville was organized, September 1, 1888, with 
a paid-up capital of $50,000, and the surplus has now reached $5,000. The present 
officers are: President, De Witt Bodine; vice-president, ©. W. Woddrop; cashier, 
W. C. Frontz; assistant, Frank A. Reeder; directors: De Witt Bodine, C. W. Wod- 
drop, W. C. Frontz, Peter Reeder, Jeremiah Kelley, Milton Bodine, J. K. Rishel, 


J. C. Laird, S. L. Van Valzah, D. H. Poust, John Bull, Peter Frontz, James K. 
Boak. 


LIGHT AND WATER. 


In October, 1891, an electric light plant was founded for illuminating the 
borough, dwellings, and manufactories; and at the same time water works were 
established. The borough, although the census of 1890 only gave it a population 
of 1,358, is fully abreast of the times in modern improvements. Its two furniture 
manufactories employ over 200 hands in the aggregate, and its three hotels fully 
meet the wants of all travelers. 


SECRET SOCIETIES. 


Hughesville Lodge, No. 331, 1. O. O. F., was organized, October 16, 1848. 
The war of the rebellion caused a recess of about thirteen years, on account of so 
many members having enlisted. On the 1st of August, 1870, the lodge was reor- 
ganized, and since that time 199 members have been admitted. Other lodges are: 
Lady Hughs Rebecca Degree Lodge, No. 215, I. O. O. F., organized January 23, 
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1590. 45 members: P. O. S. of A, organized October, 1587; Jr. O. U. A. M., organ- 
ized November. 1590: G. A. R., organized in 1586. 


THE PRESS. 


The Canusarago Daily Herald was published during the third annual exhibition 
of the Muncy Valley Farmers’ Club in the fall of 1873. It was the first paper 
published in the town, and was run in the interest of the club. When the fair was 
over it ceased. 

The Enterprise was the second paper to make its appearance. It was started by 
R. A. Kinsloe, June 19, 1814, and was a six-column folio. He conducted it until 
June 18, 1583, when he sold out to Jeremiah Kelly. The material was immedi- 
ately purchased by H. H. Rutter, who ran it for five issues, and then changed the 
name to the Hughesville Vail. under which title he has published it to the present 
time. It is a quarto, with six columns to the page, and is Democratic. 

Early in June, 1817, Daniel Riley issued the first number of the Hughesville 
Journal. It was a folio of six columns to the page and was Democratic in principle. 
Mr. Riley conducted it until some time in 1879, when he retired, and soon atter- 
wards the material was purchased by Buck € Hill They immediately started a 
paper called The Mirror, which they published for less than a year and then sus- 
pended. 

The Lutheran Sentinel, a quarterly church paper, was started by Rev. J. A. Wirt 
in April, 1590. It is devoted to the interests of the Lutheran church, of which 
Mr. Wirt is pastor. . 

Our Report is the title of a church paper published by the pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. 


SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES. 


About 1818 a log school house was built on the present school grounds. It was 
a rude structure, furnished with a tenplate stove instead of the common open fire 
place. Some of the pupils came five miles to this school. After the borough was 
incorporated a new school house was built on this ground, which had been deeded 
in trust by Jacob Shoemaker for school and church purposes. The trustees were 
Jacob Hill, Jacob Clayton, and Baltzer Steck. The building was brick and con- 
tained two rooms. It was torn down in 1875 and a larger building, containing four 
rooms, was erected. This building was remodeled in 1559, and two rooms were 
added, making it much better. Steam is used for heating purposes. The valne of 
the property is estimated at $16,000. The report for 1891 shows six schools taught 
by two male and four female teachers, and an average attendance of 240 scholars 
out of an enrollment of 295. 

About 1820 the Methodists orgauized the first religious society in the town. 
For twenty-four years they worshiped in the old log school house. A church was 
then built in 1844. In 1879 it was rebuilt. In the meantime the congregation had 
become so large that more room was required, and in 1592 a handsome brick build- 
ing was erected adjoining the old church. 

The Lutheran church was not organized until long after the Methodist. About 
1550 a church was built. This was used until 18894, when a lot was purchased on 
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the corner of Main and Academy streets and a fine brick chureh erected at a cost of 
$18,000. 

In 1866 the Evangelical church was organized, and the same year a church was 
built. 

The Baptists commenced erecting a church in 1891, which has been completed. 
It is a neat frame building. 


CEMETERIES. 


The old graveyard, near the Railroad station, which was started near the close 
of the last century on land set apart for that purpose by Mr. Shoemaker, was 
abandoned about 1860. There many of the pioneers were buried. In 1859 Pleas- 
ant Hill cemetery was laid out on the declivity of a hill overlooking the borough 
from the west, which has been so beautified and adorned until it has become a very 
attractive place. It is related that when it was laid out a party of ladies and gentle- 
men visited the place. Among them was Miss Emma Coder, sister-in-law of Lewis 
Ball, who made the remark: ‘I wonder who will be the first one buried here?” 
In a short time she was taken ill and died, and her funeral was the first at the new 
cemetery! 

It is outside the limits of the borough, in Wolf township, but it is the place of 
burial for the borough and the region round about. Many of the monuments, tomb- 
stones, and other memorials are neat and appropriate. On one of the avenues, in a 
neatly kept plot, this inscription on a marble tombstone will attract the attention of 
the visitor: “J. Lukens Wallis died July 27, 1863, aged eighty-nine years, eight 
months, and three days. He was the first male white child born in Muncy valley.” 
His birth oecurred just after the stormiest period (1779) in the history of the valley, 
when the white settlers were slowly returning, after being driven away by the 
savages. 

Within sight of this modern cemetery, near the Newman school house, is one of 
the oldest graveyards in the valley. Itiscalledthe ‘‘Newman graveyard,” and there 
the Newmans, Rynearsons, Lows, and other original settlers buried their dead for 
many years. It has been abandoned as a place of interment for more than fifty 
years, but it is still kept enclosed. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
BOROUGH OF PICTURE ROCKS. 


TorpoGRAPHY—ORIGIN OF THE NAME—FOUNDERS OF THE TOWN—THE POSTOFFICE— MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT—INDUSTRIAL, SOCIAL, AND BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT—CHURCHES—SCHOOLS. 


HIS pretty little borough is situated on Big Muncy creek, about seven and a 

half miles from the town of Muncy, and two and a half above Hughesville. A 

ledge of rocks rises nearly perpendicularly 200 feet above the stream which washes 

its base. The valley at this point is about three-fourths of a mile wide, increasing 

in width as you descend the creek, and is surrounded on the east, west, and north by 

rocks and mountains. The basin in which the settlement was made covers an area 
of probably 500 or 600 acres. 

The peculiar name—Picture Rocks—was given to the place by the early settlers, 
who found rude Indian pictures painted on the rocks. They have long since disap- 
peared. These hieroglyphics attracted much attention at first and were long 
regarded as an object of curiosity by the whites. What they indicated no one could 
tell. Tradition informs us that the flat on which the town is built was once a favor- 
ite camping place for bands of Monsie Indians, and as many arrow points and other 
relics of the departed race were found there, such was probably the fact. 


FOUNDERS OF THE TOWN. 


In the fall of 1848, two families, viz: A. R. Sprout and Amos Burrows, came 
from Susquehanna county and settled here. The place was little better than a wild. 
There was but one house, a barn, and a saw mill. Both families moved into the 
house, until more quarters could be provided. Other friends and relatives soon fol- 
lowed and the little settlement grew apace. The land was first taken up by Henry 
Rody, his warrant bearing date, June 3, 1773. He sold it to Abraham Singer, who 
conveyed it to John Tice, by whom it was sold to A. R. Sprout and Amos Burrows 
in the autumn of 1848. At that time it was not very attractive—in fact, the land 
was regarded as worthless, owing to the seeming impossibility of clearing away the 
rocks, logs, and underbrush which encumbered it. 

A. R. Sprout and Amos Burrows, the founders of the town, have both been gath- 
ered to their fathers. Mr. Sprout was born in Connecticut, April 25, 1816, and 
died at Picture Rocks, October 25, 1888. His mother, who was a sister of Amos 
Burrows, was born on the 4th of July, and on the same day, eighty-seven years 
later, she died. She was the mother of eight sons and three daughters, and Mr. 
Sprout was the eldest of the family. He was noted for his inventive genius and love 
of fruit culture. His wife did not survive him long. They left no issue. 
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THE POSTOFFICE. 

Picture Rocks was made a postvillage, July 9, 1861, and James E. Lobdell was 
commissioned postmaster. His successors have been as follows: Robert S. Shoe- 
maker, June 6, 1867; Theodore W. Little, July 2, 1869; S. H. Burrows, September 
9, 1581; Howard M. Essick, August 21, 1885; John B. Musgrave, April 15, 1889. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


The town was incorporated as a borough, September 27, 1875, since which time 
it has greatly improved. Burgesses have been elected as follows: 1876, C. H. 
Eddy; 1877, A. A. Collins; 1875, A. L. Eddy; 1879, E. T. Sprout; 1880, T. W. 
Little; 1881, J. D. Musgrave; 1882, W. Beck; 1883, A. Fague; 1834, A. C. Little; 
1885, W. W. Pickering; 1886-87, A. E. Burrows; 1888, C. N. Molyneaux; 1889-90, 
T. H. Bennett; 1891;5. H. Burrows; 1892, J. D. Musgrave. 


INDUSTRIAL, SOCIAL, AND BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT. 


Tice, the owner of the land, was the possessor of a primitive saw mill, but it had 
been standing idle for several years. This mill was purchased by Sprout & Bur- 
rows and a sash, door, and blind manufactory started. This was the first window 
sash factory in the county, and the product was regarded as an innovation by car- 
penters, who were prejudiced against it. They argued that the making of sash by 
machinery would ruin their business and they discountenanced its use by builders. 
But the spirit of progress could not be stayed. The sash factory won the victory 
after a hard struggle and the plucky founders lived to see many others established 
throughout the couutry. 

Town lots were laid out and sold and buildings erected. Other manufacturing 
industries were founded, more settlers came, and in a few years the place had 
assumed the dignity of a village. Purchasers of lots were required to enter into an 
agreement not to open a saloon or engage in the liquor traffic. The town was built 
on the sure foundation of temperance and morality—the potent factors of prosperity, 
religion, and civilization—aud to-day the people are thrifty, godly, and happy. 

Picture Rocks now has five industries. The leading concerns are Burrows 
Brothers & Company’s, Limited, Furniture Manufactory, employing about 100 
hands; Handle and Excelsior Company; Frey & Fague’s Planing Mill; John P. 
Little & Company’s Bending Works, and John Bryan’s Knitting Factory. In the 
aggregate these various industries employ a large number of men. 

There are three stores, one drug store, one blacksmith shop, two physicians, two 
livery stables, one jewelery store, and a number of shops. 


CHURCHES. 


The majority of the original settlers were Baptists, and in 1849 they organized 
a society with about twenty members, but as they had no church they were com- 
pelled to worship in a school house. The supply preacher arrived one Saturday 
evening, intending to preach the next day. While stopping with one of the brethren 
he remarked that he “ dreaded to attempt preaching in that pig pen of a house with 
such low ceilings and broken walls.’ A person remarked that he once read of a 
house being built by having a general turn out of the people, when a day’s work put 
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up a decent log structure in the new settlement, where service was held. At this 
suggestion it was agreed that an effort should be made. After preaching a business 
meeting was held and arrangements entered into to erect a church. A lot was pro- 
cured, every one contributed something iu the line of material, and at a given day 
all came together and assisted in the work of “raising” the building, and in eight 
days it was completed and ready for use. It stood for over twenty-five years and 
served the purpose for which it was "designed. Its site is now occupied by a more 
imposing and convenient place of worship. The strength of the congregation is now 
about eighty, and there is a flourishing Sunday school connected with the church. 

Some years ago the Methodists erected a church in the borough, and they now 
have a guod list of members and a flourishing Sunday school. 


SCHOOLS. 


In this hive of industry and sobriety education has not been neglected. There 
are three schools in the borough and the report shows six months taught in 1891, by 
one male and two female teachers. The former was paid $50 a month and the 
latter an average of $32 each. Average number of male scholars, 49; female, 64. 
The borough, according to the census of 1890, had a population of 510. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


BOROUGH OF DUBOISTOWN. 


INDIAN HistorY—EARLY SURVEYS—ANDREW CULBERTSON—GALBRAITH PATTERSON—SAMUEL 
CALDWELL—BEGINNINGS OF DuBoIstown—MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT—THE BOROUGH 
To-pDay. 


UBOISTOWN stands on historic ground. It is situated on the south side 
of the West Branch of the‘Susquehanna, opposite the west end of the city of 
Williamsport, and under the shadow of Bald Eagle mountain. Lycoming creek, 
flowing from the north, falls into the river opposite the borough. The ‘‘Muscetto,” 
or “Mosketo,” (April 17, 1784,) or “ Musquettoe,” (September 25, 1801,) now known 
as Mosquito creek, a beautiful mountain stream, dashes in its rapid torrent from 
the south, through a wild, narrow mountain gorge, flows through the center of the 
town, and falls into the river where the Teneyck mill now stands. This stream has 
its source at the base of the White Deer mountain, and has always been noted as 
unfailing in its supply of water and for the many brook trout that inhabit it. 

The alluvial plateau on which a portion of the town stands was, at the time of 
its discovery, covered with a rank growth of weeds and heavy timber, among which 
black walnut predominated. This led the explorers to call it “ Walnut bottom.” 
When this plateau was cleared it was found to be covered with stone implements 
showing that the Indians had once dwelt there in considerable numbers. Their fire 
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places, made of stone, were plainly visible along the bank of the river, and the 
discolored earth can still be seen when it is stirred by the plow. Here they 
evidently manufactured arrow points, judging from the quantities of spawl, flakes 
of chert, and other substances discovered. Fragments of earthenware, soapstone 
ware, pestles, skinners, hatchets, ornaments, charms, etc., were also found in great 
quantities, showing that this secluded retreat must have beeu where one of their 
rude manufactories was located. The spot was’well chosen. One of their main 
trails over the mountain came through the gorge aud crossed the river to Catharine’s 
Town, (Newberry,) where it intersected the great Sheshequin path leading up 
Lycoming creek. 

About the year 1852, while removing some loose stone from around the 
base of a large rock near the Big spring, a short distance from DuBoistown, the 
workmen, when at a depth of several feet, found a large quantity of arrow and spear 
heads placed under a shelf of the rock. In 1879, while digging a trench near the 
site of the Indian village, the workmen found a long, slender stone imbedded in the 
earth, standing upright, with the top near the surface. It bore the appearance of 
having beeu rudely dressed. About two feet below the surface a grooved stone axe 
was found by its side. They excavated around the stone to the depth of about four 
feet, and then broke it off. It had probably been placed there by the Indians to 
mark the site of some great event, or in memory of some fallen hero. 


EARLY SURVEYS. 


One would scarcely suppose, owing to the dense wilderness that existed here one 
hundred years ago, that the early white explorers would have discovered the place, 
and that so much interesting pioneer history was made in that secluded spot. But 
such is the fact. And for much of this history we are indebted to the laborious 
researches of J. H. McMinn. 

In October, 1769, surveys were made along the river in the vicinity of Mosquito 
creek. This was in Charles Lukens’s district, and the land at that time belonged to 
Cumberland county. A warrant was laid on the DuBoistown tract by Samuel 
Boone, brother of Hawkins Boone, who fell at Fort Freeland, and a cousin of Daniel 
Boone, of Kentucky fame. When Northumberland couuty was formed this section 
became a portion of Lower Bald Eagle township, then of Washington, of Clinton, 
and finally of Armstrong in Lycoming. 


ANDREW CULBERTSON. 


Andrew Culbertson appears as a conspicuous character in our early history. He 
was born in 1731 in Delaware, and had several brothers and sisters. Their 
ancestors were Irish. Andrew came to this valley early and took an active part 
during the Indian troubles. Mention has been made of him in the chapters devoted 
to our early history. We find upon record the purchase, July 5, 1773, from Samuel 
Wallis, of the Martin McGraw tract, which adjoined on the east the Samuel Boone 
tract of 111 acres, lying on both sides of Mosquito creek at its confluence with the 
river, the warrant for which was issued April 3, 1769, and which was surveyed Octo- 
ber 28, 1769. This tract Culbertson owned prior to 1773. The McGraw tract was 
conveyed to Reuben Haines, of Philadelphia, July 12, 1773, and by him to Samuel 
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Wallis, April 17, 1784, for £35. It contained 172 acres and was described as 
“lying one and a half miles south of the Susquehanna river, near the Hagerman 
survey, adjoining the Samuel Boone tract, now owned by Andrew Culbertson.” On 
March 26, 1793, Culbertson obtained a warrant for a tract containing 411 acres 
adjoining the Boone tract on the south and extending along both sides of Mosquito 
run into Mosquito valley to the tract granted Col. Thomas Hartley, February 11, 
1773. His brother, James Culbertson, obtained a warrant for an adjoining tract 
on Mosquito valley mountain, containing 213% acres, March 26, 1793, which was 
conveyed to Andrew Culbertson, January 4, 1797, for s. 

It is likely that Culbertson while aiding in the pursuit of marauding Indians 
into Buffalo or White Deer valley—for we first hear of him as having located a tract 
near the present town of Lewisburg—had entered Mosquito valley by the path over 
the mountain, and descended it to the mouth of Mosquito’ creek; and, noticing the 
natural advantages which the stream presented, he purchased the tracts, on which 
warrants had already been laid, and took up the adjoining ones to effect a perma- 
nent settlement. It is not positively known that he was thus actuated, but such a 
conelusion appears reasonable from the fact that he located there about 1778, and 
soon after erected a saw mill and started other improvements. He was driven away 
at the time of the “ Big Runaway ”’ and his improvements destroyed. 

When peace was restored Culbertson returned, took up the adjoining land, and 
with increased energy proceeded to make improvements. He erected a saw and 
grist mill, and built a spacions dwelling for his family, a little distance from it a 
distillery, and a few years later a mill for expressing nut and linseed oils. 

The saw mill was a plain log building, and its supply of water was received 
from a dam in the creek, nearly a mile away, conducted through a race about two 
feet wide and two feet deep, which was excavated by Andrew and William Hepburn. 
The mill stood on the river bank about twenty rods east of his dwelling. Ata later 
date Culbertson tore down the log mill and erected a larger one on the same site. 
The power was an overshot wheel twenty-one and a half feet in diameter. The 
mill was standing in 1857, when it was torn down by Solomon Moyer and a new 
mill, with modern improvements, built on the same site. This third mill has also 
served its time during one generation, and is now being torn down and its heavy 
timbers removed. Moyer also enlarged the old mill race, making it eight feet wide 
and four feet deep. Charles Whitehead, of DuBoistown, who settled there in 1848, 
says that he obtained the information regarding Culbertson’s original log mill from 
the old men of that time. 

These improvements were of great advantage to the settlers, and the name of 
Culbertson was on the lips of every one for forty miles around. The little log saw 
mill, with its futter wheel, “up and down saw,” could probably cut 1,000 to 1,500 
feet per day, which enabled him to supply the settlers with what “ bill stuff’ they 
wanted at that time. And the second and larger mill met the increasing demand. 

The grist mill, built soon after the Revolution, stood on the river bank where the 
old mill race falls into the river. It was a very solid two-story frame structure, 
resting on a high and strong foundation of stone, and was weatherboarded. The 
wall touched the water’s edge, and canoes could be paddled up so close that bags of 


grain were hoisted into the mill by means of a rope. The mill contained two run 
30 
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of stones and made good flour. The power was an overshot water wheel, and 
received its supply of water from the same race that furnished the saw mill. 
Culbertson’s mill became famous, because the stream of water which drove it never 
failed, and when ‘other mills were unable to run, it steadily jogged along and 
ground all grists that came. Canoes laden with grain came from far up and down 
the river; the Indian path over the mountain from White Deer was ‘‘brushed out ”’ 
so that horses carrying grists of grain could pass over it and return. This caused 
it to be called “ Culbertson’s path,” a name by which it is known to this day. The 
old grist mill was accidentally destroyed by fire in the spring of 1850, by aspark blown 
from under a kettle on the river bank where some women were engaged in washing. 
Thus was a historic land mark removed, to the great regret of the older people of 
that time. 

When Culbertson settled here walnut timber was so abundant that he built a 
fine stable out of that material for his horses, which continued to stand long after 
his death. 

Culbertson’s old mansion still stands and is an object of much curiosity. It must 
have been a grand affair in its day, for it is yet spacious and pleasant at the end of 
acentury. It was built about 1796; is two stories high, of hewed logs, sawed oak 
joist 3x8, and the flooring yellow pine fastened down with wooden pins. The rafters 
are hewed and covered with shaved shingles. The dimensions of the main building 
outside are twenty-seven feet six inches by thirty-three feet, and inside it contains 
three rooms and a spacious hall on each floor. An immense chimney built of stones 
picked up in the fields extends from the cellar up through the roof, though of late 
years the portion above the roof has been replaced by brick. There is a large open 
fire place in each room and one in the cellar. The kitchen is 22x23 feet, and also 
has an immense stone chimney with a fire place in the cellar and one on the first 
floor. This structure is but one story high with a loft. The door hinges in the 
building are of the T strap pattern and were made by a blacksmith. The windows 
have nine lights in the lower and six in the upper sash. No nails were used in the 
floors, doors, and other parts of the building—wooden pins alone taking their place. 
This was on account of their great cost at that time. The old log mansion was 
“sided up” by Jacob Hinkle in 1835, for the second time, and plastered inside for 
the first time. Other improvements have been made to it from time to time, but the 
main building is the original and stands there to-day, weather beaten and scarred as 
a relic of almost forgotten times. 

‘‘ Culbertson's,” in those days, was a popular place of resort. The settlers would 
bring their grists to the mill and wait for them to be ground, meanwhile patronizing 
the distillery and playing games. In winter time the young people from Jaysburg 
and the country round would gather there to attend social parties and enjoy the 
hospitality for which the place was noted. 

In February, 1807, when the old mansion was occupied by Charles Sarch, a very 
distressing accident occurred. A party had assembled to witness the nuptials of 
William Ray and Margaret Morris. Among the guests was a young man named 
James Duffey, from Larry's Creek. All was life, frivolity, and gayety. In the 
upper story of the house was a door which had been intended to open on a baleony, 
but it had not been built. Young Duffey being up stairs, and seeing this door, 
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thoughtlessly opened it and stepped out. He fell headlong to the ground, landing 
on a large flat stone which lay at the door of the north entrace, and was instantly 
killed! The stone lies there to-day scarcely changed from the position it occupied 
on that fatal night. 

Andrew Culbertson died about 1797, and it is supposed he was buried in the 
Newberry graveyard. In his will, dated June 20, 1796, appears the following clause: 
“Mrs, Culbertson and family shall have possession of the two back rooms of the man- 
sion house and equal liberty to the kitchen and cellar, and the old walnut stable, until 
April 10, 1801, and they shall not still.” In a codicil dated February following he 
appointed as his executors John B. Culbertson, John Boyd, and John Kidd. 

The estate appears to have been heavily encumbered. On the 3d of March, 
1800, the executors sold to Galbraith Patterson, for £1,600, and £500 to the heirs 
of John Cox, the following four tracts of land: Samuel Boone tract, 111 acres; 
Martin McGraw tract, 172 acres; Andrew Culbertson tract, 411 acres; James Cul- 
bertson tract, 2133 acres, making a total of 907% acres, for which a deed was 
executed, December 3, 1800. ; 

The wife of Andrew Culbertson was Miss Jennett Boyd, and they were married 
at Philadelphia in 1763. They had the following children: William, born April 15, 
1765; John, born in 1767; Elizabeth, born in 1769, married Matthew Wilson; Boyd, 
born 1770; Andrew, born 1772; James, born 1774; Samuel, born 1776; Mary, born 
1780; Jennett, born 1783. Mary married James Cummings and was the mother of 
the late Andrew Boyd Cummings, the donor of Brandon park to the city of Williams- 
port. Of the sons William married his cousin, Mary Culbertson, at Williamsport, in 
1794, and the same year they emigrated to the western part of the State and settled 
near what is now Edinboro, Erie county. His brothers soon after followed and 
settled on adjoining tracts. The mother of this family, Mrs. Jennett (Boyd) Cul- 
bertson, died at Williamsport in 1802. W. C. Culbertson, who represented the 
Erie district in Congress in 1888-90, is a grandson of William Culbertson. He 
lives at Girard, Erie county, and is a man of wealth. His father, Andrew Colum- 
bus Culbertson, was born at Williamsport, June 20, 1795. 

Another family, which afterwards became connected with the western Culbertsons 
by marriage, was that of Thomas Colter! Abont 1786 he came from Philadelphia 
and settled on the West Branch. Here he married Elizabeth Logue. They lived 
here until 1797, when, with their three daughters, they moved to what is now Craw- 
ford county and settled. Very likely they followed William Culbertson. 


GALBRAITH PATTERSON. 


Capt. William Patterson, who was prominent during the Indian troubles, 
married Mary Galbraith, of Donegal, Lancaster county. They had but one son, 
Galbraith Patterson, who was born at Patterson’s fort in 1767. When he grew to 
manhood he went to Lancaster, studied law, and was admitted in 1789. He moved 
to Harrisburg and was admitted there in August, 1789. Thence he moved to the 
Culbertson place in 1790, where he died, February 26, 1801, in his thirty-fourth 
year, leaving a widow, Catharine, who afterwards married James Orbison, of Cham- 
bersburg, where she died, February 24, 1811. She had a daughter, Isabella, by 
Mr. Patterson, who married, first, David Maclay; second, Hon. Alexander T. Hayes, 
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who for forty years was judge of the circuit court and of the common pleas court 
at Lancaster. 

Patterson came here on account of his interest in the Culbertson estate, and was 
admitted to the bar of Lycoming county. He was noted for his eccentricity of 
character. Before his death he selected a spot on the north declivity of Bald Eagle 
mountain, not far in the rear of the residence of the late Solomon Moyer, where he 
requested to be buried. He explained that “he wanted to lie there and see the 
d d blue stockings go to church,” referring to the Presbyterians attending the 
old Lycoming church at Newberry, among whom were Andrew Culbertson and wife. 

is antipathy to these people likely grew out of his business transactions with 
them. His irreverent and last request was carried out and he was buried on the 
spot he had selected, from which there is an enchanting view of the river, valley, 
and mountains beyond, with the spire of the offending church in the foreground 
pointing heavenward. For many years his lonely grave was enclosed by a picket 
fence, but in DuBois’s time it was plowed over and now all trace of the burial at 
is obliterated. Among the later settlers it was known as ‘‘ the fiddler’ 8 grave,’ 
because he was noted in life as an expert violin player. 

The records show that John Rose and William A. Thompson became the admis- 
trators of Patterson’s estate, and that on September 25, 1801, a mortgage was 
executed to the executors of Andrew Culbertson, to secure the balance of the pur- 
chase money due. The Culbertson-Patterson estate soon after passed into the 
ownership of Thomas Caldwell, then living where John Good’s mill (which he had 
built) now stands, on Lycoming creek, and he carried on the old mill for many 
years. 


SAMUEL CALDWELL. 


McMinn in his reminiscences says that James Kinman built and ran a carding 
machine for many years in the Culbertson mill. He lived in the dwelling connected 
with the oil mill in 1823. Thomas Caldwell died, August 7, 1828, aged sixty-seven 
years. Frederick Ott came from Selinsgrove and ran the old mill two years. 
William Updegrove was one of the oldest millers, and ran the mill in Culbertson’s 
time. James Wilson was the miller when Duffey was killed. 

The estate of Thomas Caldwell was divided in partition, December 27, 1828, 
among his children, James D. and Robert getting the portion extending into 
Mosquito valley, and Samuel part of the tract along the river. June.1, 1835, 
Robert and James D. sold 119 acres and forty-five perches to Jacob Hinkle. 

While Samuel Caldwell lived here he built the fine stone mansion afterwards 
owned by Solomon Moyer. The latter purchased it in May, 1864, with twenty-three 
acres of ground for $4,500. His purchase included the old mill site, on which he 
built a new mill and commenced manufacturing lumber. His business was not very 
remunerative until the Linden branch of the Philadelphia and Erie railroad was built 
in 1874, when his piling ground was damaged. He brought suit and recovered 
$12,247; then came the Lycoming Gas and Water Company. They took their sup- 
ply of water from the stream that ran his mill. He brought suit and recovered 
$10,500 damages. This ended his conquests in the line of litigation and he died 
soon after. 


or 
ho 
ou 


BOROUGH OF DUBOISTOWS. 


BEGINNINGS OF DUBOISTOWN. 


What is now known as DuBoistown commenced its modern history when John 
DuBois and his brother Mathias, with Elias S. Lowe, bought a tract of 119 acres 
and 19 perches of land, June 24, 1852; Lowe and DuBois also bought of 
Samuel Caldwell 370 acres, October 10, 1857, for $4,000. They afterwards sold off 
several pieces of land including the tract on which the Culbertson mansion is sit- 
uated. 

The first steam saw mill in DuBoistown was built by Maj. J. H. Perkins in 1854, 
It stood just west of the mouth of Mosqnito creek. Since that time it has under- 
gone changes, and now has a daily capacity of 65,000 feet. 

Having made land purchases, John DuBois laid ont a town to which he gave his 
name, and it soon showed signs of prosperity. In 1856 Lowe & DuBois built a 
large saw mill of 90,000 feet daily capacity. They also erected a wire suspension 
bridge across the river for transporting their lumber to the canal. The lumber was 
pushed across through a pair of compression rolls, and was kept under control by 
other machinery. A narrow walk along side the trough through which the lumber 
passed, was used by pedestrians. The entire structure was destroyed by the great 
flood of 1865, and never rebuilt. The mill has been greatly improved since it was 
first built, and now has a capacity of 100,000 feet daily. It is known as the 
Teneyck mill. 

In 1867 John DuBois built his model mill of stone a few rods southwest of the 
Major Perkins mill. It had a daily capacity of 15,000 feet. Unfortunately it was 
burned in 1554 and was not rebuilt. Soon afterwards Mr. DuBois transferred his 
business interests to Clearfield county and founded DuBois City. 

Careful estimates place the total amount of lumber manufactured here by the 
different mills from the beginning to the present time at fully 500,000,000 feet. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


The quarter sessions records show that a petition praying for the incorporation 
of the village of DuBoistown was laid before the court on the opening of January 
sessions, 1578, and immediately referred to the grand jury for investigation. The 
matter was promptly attended to, for on the 11th a favorable report was returned. 
In the meantime some opposition to the movement was aroused. Citizens of Arm- 
strong township. from which the territory would be taken to form the borough, did 
not like the idea of having their township further reduced, and they remonstrated 
by petition. This caused the court to grant a mutual rule to take depositions and 
the question of creating a borough was carefully considered. Finally, on the 14th 
of October, 187S, the court entered a decree incorporating "The Borough of DuBois- 
town.”’ 

The records show that C. C. Brown was chosen the first burgess, but as he moved 
away abont the time of his election, the court was petitioned to appoint George 
Foulkrod. This was done, March 21, 1879, and he appears as the first executive 
officer of the new borough. His successors have been elected as follows: 1850, 
Thomas Wheeler; 1881, James A. Dinehart; 1882-S4. Henry Aurand: 1555, A. B. 
Carnett; 1556, A. B. Harrison; 1887, Frederick Lannert; 158S, E. F. Layberger: 
1589, F. L. Miller: 1890, J. C. Carson; 1891-92, W. C. Carson. 
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The first secretary of council was Joseph C. Carson. H. W. Whitehead sne- 
ceeded him in 1880, and served to 1883. A. W. Richard then filled the office from 
1884 to 1885, when A. K. Brown was elected and served to 1590. C. B. Wilson 
succeeded him in 1891. 


THE BOROUGH TO-DAY. 


The streets of DuBoistown run nearly east by west and north by south. The 
main streets through the borough, east and west, are Main and Susquehanna, while 
those running north and south are named Spring, Summer, Valley, and High. 

In addition to the steam saw mills, DuBoistown has three stores, two hotels, one 
carriage and blacksmith shop, two school buildings of brick, with graded schools, and 
one Methodist Episcopal church—a substantial frame building. The report for last 
year showed three schools and seven and a half months taught by two males and 
one female teacher. The population of the borough, according to the census of 
1890 was 697. 

DuBoistown was made a post station, June 7, 1886, and Sarah E. Sheaffer 
appointed postmaster. She was succeeded, June 12, 1889, by John F. Blair, and 
he is still the incumbent. 


CHAT TE ie ii 


BOROUGH OF SALLADASBURG. 
FOUNDING OF THE TOWN—SCHOOLS— POSTMASTERS—INDUSTRIES— INCORPORATION—1. O. O. F. 


S shown in the review of Limestone township, Salladasburg was founded by 

A Capt. Jacob P. Sallade in 1837, when he laid ont lots, built a church for the 

Lutherans and Presbyterians only, and started the town. It now comprises a num- 

ber of stores and shops, one hotel, grist mill, and tannery; two schools are sns- 

tained, and there are three churches—Methodist, Evangelical, and Lutheran; and 
by the census of 1890 the borough is credited with a population of 374. 


SCHOOLS. 


Salladasburg has two schools. Last year six months were taught by one male 
and one female teacher. The former was paid $45 per month salary, and the 
latter $40, Forty-seven male and fifty-seven female pupils were registered. 
Average attendance, ninety-two. 


POSTMASTERS. 


As early as 1832 a postoffice was established at the mouth of Larry’s creek— 
there scarcely being any settlers where the borough now stands—and Joseph B. 
Torbert was appointed postmaster. The office was named Larrys Creek. He 
served as postmaster till August 31, 1847, when Col. Jacob Sallade was appointed 
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and the office was removed about two and a half miles up the creek, where the new 
postmaster lived. His successors were as follows: C. Caseman, appointed October 
30, 1818: Robert H. Lawshe, November ?2, 1548. The office had been moved to 
Salladasburg under Caseman. Origen Wheeler succeeded Mr. Lawshe, June 19, 
1S51, and he was succeeded by James P. McCollum. July 15, 1853. 

The title, Larry’s Creek, was changed to Salladasburg, December 21, 1854, and 
McCollum reappointed. Since that time his successors have been as follows: 
Charles W. Pepperman, appointed May 16, 1855; William W. Thomas, October 
27, 1874; W. D. Buser. June 29, 1881; David B. Waltz, October 16, 1885; William 
L. Miller, May 10, 1587, present incumbent. 


INDUSTRIES. 


The first grist mill was built in 1837 by Col. Jacob Sallade. It was sold to 
John Cline, about ten years afterwards, and he operated it until 1567. Colonel Sallade 
and Stephen Bell built a new mill near Cline’s in 1866. In the meantime Cline sold 
his mill to Good & Company, and it was soon after turned into a planing and cider 
mill. Cline finally purchased the new mill of Sallade & Bell, and after running it 
for a short time sold it to Waltz & Company. They ran it a short time, when, 
unfortunately, it was burned about 1887. Soon afterwards Thomas & Brothers 
erected the present mill. 

The leading industry in the borough is the taunery of Robert McCullough. 
The plant was first established by Robert Lawshe in 1548. He continued the busi- 
ness until abont 1355, when he sold out to John A. Gamble & Brother. They con- 
ducted the business until 1570, when the buildings were burned. The firm rebuilt 
and soon afterwards sold ont to John Gaffey. About 1874 the plant passed into 
the hands of Robert McCullough, who carried on the business until 1552, when the 
buildings were again burned. He straightway rebnilt on a larger scale, and has 
continned the business up to the present time. The main building is 400xS0 feet; 
the dry house is 230x40 feet, and there are 216 vats. Ample machinery of the 
latest style is provided, and there is a capacity to turn out 400 tanned hides daily. 
Nearly 9,000 tons of bark are used annually. Hides are hauled from the railroad 
station at Larry's creek, and when dressed are returned by the same means for ship- 
ment to market. The industry gives steady employment to between 75 and 100 
hands. 


INCORPORATION, 


This is one of the youngest boronghs in the county. At May sessions, 1583, a 
petition was presented praying for the incorporation of Salladasburg as a borough. 
It was referred to the grand jury for consideration, and on the Sth of May a favorable 
report was returned. On the lst of October a remonstrance was filed and the peti- 
tion was referred back. Nothing more was done until January 12, 1854, when, on 
the matter being called up, the court confirmed the report of the grand jury and 
entered a decree directing its incorporation and thatit be called “The Borough of 
Salladasburg. ”” 

It is located on Larry's creek, five miles from its mouth, and the ground on 
which it is built was taken from Mifflin township. On the “th of March, 1887, 
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Bernhard Sellinger petitioned the court to have his farm annexed to the borough. 
On the 9th the grand jury accepted his proposition and on the 12th of the same 
month the court made a decree admitting him to the borough. 

Since its incorporation as a borough Salladasburg has had the following bur- 
gesses: 1884, R. McCullough; 1885, D. B. Waltz; 1886, W. H. Fisher; 1887, 
W. H. Fisher; 1888, W. E. Kunkle; 1889, J. B. Robinson; 1890, W. H. Fisher; 
1891, W. H. Good; 1892, A. M. Missimer. 


I O, O. F. 


Salladasburg Lodge, No. 751, I. O. O. F., is the only lodge of the kind in the 
borough. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
BOROUGH OF SOUTH WILLIAMSPORT. 


HAGERMAN’S RUN—FOUNDING AND GROWTH OF THE BOROTGH—NMTNICIPAL GOVERNMENT— 
ISDUSTRIES— POSTOFFICES—CHURCHES— SCHOOLS. 


HIS borough lies on the south side of the river from Williamsport, on a 

plateau that was known among the early explorers and surveyors as the 
“Lower bottom,’ to distinguish it from the “Upper bottom,” lying opposite 
Linden. Itis bounded on the west by the borough of DuBoistown, which was 
organized in 1878. Practically it is a part of the city of Williamsport, only being 
separated from it by the river, but connected by two free iron bridges. 


HAGERMAN'S RUN. 


Hagerman’s run, which drains the northern slope of Bald Eagle mountain, and 
emerges through a wild and romantic ravine, flows through the borough. The 
original reservoir of the Williamsport Water Company was built at the mouth of 
the ravine. It is now used by Gottlieb Fulmer as an ice pond. When there was 
a demand for more water the company built a storage reservoir further up the 
ravine, which is used in connection with its larger reservoir in Mosquito valley. 

This stream takes its name from Aaron Hagerman. He was born in Holland 
about 1754 and came to this country before the Revolutionary war. After land- 
ing he settled in New Jersey, when he married. When he came to the West 
Branch is unknown, but it was probably after peace. He settled on the run 
which now bears his name, near where Koch’s brewery stands. There is no 
record to show that he took up land, but the family tradition is that he moved 
across the river and located on the west side of Lycoming creek, on what was 
afterwards known as the Everett farm, about 1190. There he purchased eighty 
acres, which he added to in later years. By referring to the assessment list of 
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Lycoming township in 1796 and 1800 his name will be found, together with his 
son James. In 1800 his age was given at forty-six, and that of his son at twenty- 
two. Aaron Hagerman and wife had four sons and four daughters, viz: James; 
Isaiah, (born, December 9, 1786; died October 1, 1861,); Susan; Mary; Amariah; 
Samuel; Sarah, and Hannah. Mary married Peter Vananda. Isaiah, who is well 
remembered, married Rebecca Drake. They had nine children, viz: Asenath; Julia 
Ann; Mary; Jane; George; Augustus H.; Joseph; Elizabeth, and Sarah. Julia 
Ann married Samuel Strayer and was the mother of Mrs. S. L. Gage, of Williams- 
port. 


FOUNDING AND GROWTH OF THE BOROUGH. 


At quite an early period a village grew up here which was named Rocktown. 
Before the completion of the canal the descending trade on the river had become 
very heavy and the watermen required accommodations for rest and refreshment. 
At the mouth of Hagerman’s run was a favorite place to ‘tie up,’ so that Me- 
Michael MeDonough established a tavern for the convenience of the public. The 
shad fishery at the beach near by was also a source of patronage. The tavern was 
located at a point where the public road from that portion of the county lying south 
of the river led to the county seat, both from Loyalsock gap and from Culbert- 
son’s and the “Upper bottom.” The Shaffer path from White Deer valley also 
came to the river at this place, so that the location was well chosen for its pur- 
pose. 

The first real movement towards a town at this point was when Jacob Weise 
bought a tract of forty acres and laid it out in town lots. He also established a 
brick yard near MeDonough’s tavern and thus promoted trade in his settlement. 
The name of Rocktown was given as a slur upon the place, for although now pre- 
senting a smooth and fertile surface, it is said that in many cases enough large 
stones conld be quarried out of a cellar to build a wall around it. Jacob Weise 
built and operated for many years an oil mill, which was torn away when the water 
company erected their reservoir. He also built a grist mill near the present brewery. 

Bootstown grew up around the furniture factory of George Luppert, and the 
saw mills of Green, Sands & Company, and Valentine Luppert, the planing mill of 
the latter, and the mills of the Williamsport Iron and Nail Company. The original 
settlement was made by three colored men, (Caleb, Peter, and another) who bought 
land of Michael Ross, but never paid for it. They built a cabin near Kaiser’s spring 
of to-day, and it was here that the negroes from all about the community held a jolli- 
fication on July 4, 1828, and upon returning to the north side of the river, iu two 
canoes, seven out of eight were dfowned by being upset. 

Just below this spring a number of Germans settled through the solicitation of 
George Luppert, all coming from Neuburg on the Rhine. After a time a man stole 
a pair of boots and the boys nicknamed him “‘ boots,” from which cause the village 
cams to be called “boots town,” and finally Bootstown. The desire of the German 
element was to have it called Neuburg, but ridicule carried the day. 

These two settlements—Rocktown and Bootstown—are now included in the bor- 
ough of South Williamsport, and their nicknames will soon be forgotten. 

When the South Williamsport Land Company was organized and commenced 
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selling lots, a spirit of improvement seized the people and building commenced. 
Previous to thisthe ground was used for farming purposes. The growth of the 
borough has been rapid, and according to the census of 1890 the population was 
2,800. As building increased it soon became apparent to the residents that it would 
be necessary to have the place incorporated in order that there should be some sys- 
tem observed in laying out streets and alleys, the establishment of grades, and other 
essentials only to be had by corporate government. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


This is next to the youngest borough in the county. The petition asking for 
its erection was referred to the grand jury, September 6, 1886, and a favorable report 
was returned the same day. There was some opposition on the part of citizens of 
Armstrong towuship, from which the territory would be taken, but the court on the 
29th of November, 1886, confirmed the report of the grand jury and directed that 
“ Rocktown, Billman, and vicinity,” should be incorporated as “The Borough of 
South Williamsport.” 

The following burgesses have been elected in South Williamsport since its 
organization: 1887, first election, Daniel Steck; 1888, J. H. Spront; 1889, John 
Bender; 1890, O. L. Nichols; 1891, Oliver S. Kelsey; 1892, William L. Ellinger. 

South Williamsport is divided into three wards. Its principal streets running 
east and west are River avenue, Lincoln avenue, Southern avenue, Central «avenue, 
and Mountain avenue. Those running north and south are Church street, Main, 
Hastings, Market, Howard, George, and Curtin. Market is a continuation of Market 
street in the city, which crosses the bridge and runs to the southeru part of the 
borough. 


INDUSTRIES. 


Although Michael Ross had a ferry about half a mile above, Seely Huling estab- 
lished another a few rods west of the mouth of Hagerman’s run, where the ground 
is high, and this retained its popularity until supplanted by the bridge across the 
river on the same site. John Huling, son of Seely, built a saw mill on Hagerman’s 
run where the Linden branch of the Philadelphia and Erie railroad crosses it. 
Together with other «property, this passed into the hands of Ellis Schnabel, at 
sheriffs sale. This mill was one of the “thunder gust’’ variety, and at a low 
stage of water conld not run, so Mr. Schnabel built a storage reservoir that would 
fill up during the night for use during the next day. The banks of this old work 
can yet be seen. 5 

This was followed by the saw mill of Lutcher & Moore, near the mouth of the 
run. It was started in 1867-68 and operated for several years, when it was 
abandoned, the proprietors having found a more inviting field at Orange, Texas. 

In 1850 A. Koch, Sr., purchased land of George F. Ott and built a mill in 
1851-52. Owing to the gradual taking of the water of Hagerman’s run by the 
Williamsport Water Company, it was so much crippled that in 1873, A. Koch € 
Brother put in steam power and ran for a year or two at a loss. The machinery 
was then sold to Robert Innes, of Bodinesville, and used in fitting up his mill at that 
place. The mill building was then moved a few rods south and converted into a 
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double dwelling house. The original brewery. a small affair, was completed by Mr. 
Koch in 1850-51, before the mill was erected. The Excelsior Brewery of to-day is 
a large establishment and supplied with all the modern improvements for the mann- 
facture of beer. Since the death of its founder it has been successfully conducted 
by August and Edmund G. Koch, brothers. 

The Keystone Furniture Company had its inception several years after the close 
of the war, when George Lnppert established on the south side of the river the West 
Branch Susquehanna Furniture Company, in connection with A. H. Heilman & 
Company. Mr. Luppert had previously carried on the furniture business in Will- 
lamsport in partnership with Fred Mankey from 1863, and the plant of Luppert & 
Mankey is claimed to have been the pioneer steam furniture factory in the city. 
Mr. Luppert has been burned out several times, and he has suffered a total loss of 
$150,000, but with wonderful energy he has rebuilt his factory after each fire, and 
gone forward in the face of disasters that few men could have overcome. In Octo- 
ber, 1887, he erected the present factory, and has been sole proprietor of the Key- 
stone Furniture Company since that date: he gives employment to seventy-five 
operatives, and turns ont from twenty-five to thirty suites of furniture daily. 

Near this manufactory is the saw and planing mill of Valentine Luppert. The 
saw mill has a capacity of 12,000,000 feet annually, and the planing mill 35,000 
feet daily. 

The largest industry in the borough is the Williamsport Iron and Nail Works, 
established in 1852 with a capital of $100,000. The company was reorganized, 
April 15, 1592, as follows: C. La Rue Munson, president: John Y. Schreyer, 
secretary; John M. Young, treasurer; John Jenkins, general superintendent; direct- 
ors: W. A. Schreyer, S. W. Murray, W. A. Heinen, C. La Rue Munson, Constans 
Curtin. The company manufactures nails and iron and employs about 120 men. 

United States Machine Company is the title of a new industry started on Sonth- 
ern avenue. The ofticers are Justin J. Pie, chairman; Charles H. Bates, secretary 
and treasurer; John I. Hales, manager; Robert Eason, superintendent. They man- 
ufacture all kinds of wood-working machinery; they are also iron founders. 


POSTOFFICES. 


South Williamsport has two postoffices. The first, established September 8, 
1881, was called Billman, and H. Russell Kerchner was appointed postmaster. 
June 23, 1887, the name was changed to South Williamsport, and Kerchner was 
continued in office. His successor and present incumbent, Samuel B. Woodmansee, 
was appointed December 11, 1890. 

Another postoftice, called Burlingame, was established January 29, 1886, and 
Capt. William Sweeley was appointed postmaster. He was succeeded, February 25, 
1891, by Aaron E. Scholl, present incumbent. 


CHURCHES. 


There are fonr churches in the borough. Messiah’s Lutheran was first erected 
in 1868, and rebuilt in 1SSS-S9. It has a membership of about 250, and 275 Sun- 
day school scholars. This church was organized out of such families as the Wises, 
Lutchers, Weigels, Rickarts, Jarretts, Aulis, and Turks, who at one time were the 
representative families of St. Mark’s, of the city. Í 
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The Methodist Episcopal church, situated on Southern avenue, near the nail 
works, has a membership of 150. Sunday school scholars, 200; W. D. Campbell, 
superintendent; Rev. G. M. Glenn, pastor. The church property is valued at 
$3,000. 

The United Brethren church, organized in 1886, has a membership of about 
ninety, and 140 Sunday school scholars. Rev. Henry Denlinger, pastor. 


St. John’s chapel, Episcopal, was built in 1887. Itis a neat structure. Rev. 
W. H. Graff, rector. 


SCHOOLS. 


There are elegant brick school houses, provided with all modern improvements, 
and ten schools in the borough. Eight months were taught by three male and 
eight female teachers. The males were paid an average of $57.50 per month, and 
the females $42.85. About 600 scholars were enrolled. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


BOROUGH OF MONTGOMERY. 


SCENERY— HISTORIC SURROUNDINGS—INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT—THE PosToFFICE—Bor- 


OUGH GOVERNMENT— BOARD OF TRADE—SECRET SoOcIETIES—THE PREss—ScHOOLs— 
CHURCHES. 


HERE is much bold and beautiful natural scenery in easy view from the bor- 
ough of Montgomery. Just across the river rears that abrupt range known as 
Muncy Hills, which has figured in history from the time of the advent of the first, 
white men in this valley; and within their dark and hidden recesses many strange 
and startling scenes have been enacted. On the west side of the borough line the 
escarpment of Penny Hill is presented, with its craggy face aud overhanging cliffs, 
covered with stunted foliage and ferns in summer time, and glittering icicles when 
the frost king reigns. 

Montgomery stands in the midst of historic surroundings. Cornelius Low, 
whose rough experiences are detailed in the review of Clinton township, leased the 
land now occupied by William Thomas from Francis Allison in 1778. It was a part 
of this land that Mr. Thomas petitioned the court to have excluded from the borough 
limits. In the year 1783, John Lawson settled on the site of the borough; and in 
1784, Nicholas Shaffer settled on what is now known as the Porter farm. In 1795 
he built a mill, but it was burned in 1820. It was rebuilt as speedily as possible. 
The old ruin may yet be seen. The farm of John Lawson passed through many 
hands until it finally became the property of John G. Huntingdon, who owned it 
when the Philadelphia and Erie railroad was graded in 1853. At that time Henry 
Bower owned the land south of Black Hole creek, and Jacob Herbst adjoined Hunt- 
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ingdon on the north, while the only building on the ground now occupied by the 
borongh was an old saw mill owned and operated by Jonathan Bower, which stood 
directly behind the Decker block. These facts are vouched for by the Montgomery 
Mirror, of December 19, 1590. Just below the saw mill, along the creek, was a wool- 
carding mill owned by John G. Huntingdon. It was a primitive affair, but it sup- 
plied a great want in the settlement. The house lately occupied by Miss Lydia 
Bower was built in 1852, and is the oldest house in Montgomery. This was the 
extent of the town forty years ago. 

In 1853 Samuel Hartzell erected a small two-story frame building, which he used 
as a shoemaker shop and confectionery combined. He afterward sold it to Mr. 
Huntingdon, who sold it to Mr. King. During the occupancy of it by King it was 
burned in 1857, but was soon rebuilt. 

In 1856 John G. Huntingdon sold ont to Robert Montgomery, whose son, R. B. 
Montgomery, is the present owner of the brick hotel known as the Montgomery 
House, and other property. It is from him that the borough derives its name. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


As late as 1559 P. M. Barber came to Montgomery, and with his arrival the first 
business of any importance was begnn. He built a distillery where the planing mill 
of Henderson, Hull & Company, now stands. This was the beginning of Mr. Bar- 
ber’s success. Associated with him in the distillery were Robert Kleckner and 
Benjamin Bardo. The distillery was abolished in 1869, and on its site was erected 
a planing mill, which was the parent industry of Montgomery. It has been twice 
destroyed by fire and nearly torn asunder once by a boiler explosion, but it was 
always rebuilt and is still running. The firm was composed of P. M. Barber, A. B. 
Henderson, Jesse Rank, and Nathan Fowler. Mr. Barber was an active, energetic, 
and progressive man. In 1870 he made the first plot of the town. Mr. Barber, 
who was a native of New Jersey, died suddenly in Philadelphia, November 4, 1891, 
in the sixty-second year of his age. 

At the time the distillery was running Henry Bower owned all the land west of 
Black Hole creek, between the river and the property of Mahlon Printzenhoif, up 
to the brow of Penny Hill. Mr. Bower being very old his son Jonathan managed 
the estate. On the 13th’of January, 1566, while in the act of crossing the railroad 
track with his team, he was struck by a passing train and received injuries which 
soon caused his death. After his decease the estate was disposed of, except a small 
portion. 

A machine shop was started about 1570 by a stock company, but it made slow 
progress until Levi Houston came in 1873 and took charge of it. Possessed of fine 
executive abilities, and being very active, Mr. Houston soon built up a large and 
profitable business. Having purchased the plant he enlarged it from time to time, 
until it attained its present large size. The remarkable growth and prosperity of 
the Montgomery Machine Shops have been the wonder and admiration of all. His 
trade does not only cover the United States and Canada, but extends to all foreign 
countries where wood-working machines are used—even to distant Australia. Mr. 
Houston employs over 250 hands and the most cordial relations exist between the 
two. Two years ago he erected a large brick planing mill near the shops, These 
industries have been a great advantage to the borough. 
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The planing mill of Henderson, Hull & Company was started in 1869. It has 
shared the adversities and prosperities incident to the growth and development of 
the town. A. B. Henderson is president of the company; Dr. A. P. Hull, a well 
known physician, is treasurer, aud William Menges, secretary. Twice has the mill 
been destroyed by fire and rebuilt. It is now running and doing a large business. 

In 1889 a new industry called the Montgomery Table Works was started by a 
company of which H. M. Weller is president and William Decker treasurer. They 
manufacture modern and common tables, in new and original designs of every 
description. 


THE POSTOFFICE. 


On the 26th of March, 1836, a postoffice was established here and called Black 
Hole. Samuel Rank was appointed postmaster and he served until April 10, 1839, 
when Hugh Donly was appointed. His successors have been as follows: John 
Fleming, appointed July 28, 1841; John Kinsey, July 29, 1545; Isaac A. Yoder, 
February 8, 1851; Michael Sechler, April 21, 1852; Frederick Hess, February 19, 
1853. : 
Black Hole postoffice was changed to Clinton Mills, July 9, 1853, and John 
Kinsey was appointed postmaster. His successors have been Samuel Hartzell, 
appointed January 14, 1859; John Kinsey, February 9, 1859. 

Clinton Mills was changed to Montgomery Station, May 25, 1860, and Phineas 
M. Barber appointed postmaster. He was succeeded November 16, 1865, by Samuel 
Hartzell, who is still in office after a continuous service of over twenty-seven years. 


BOROUGH GOVERNMENT. 


The borough of Montgomery is built on territory taken from Clinton township, 
which was originally a part of Washington, erected August 23, 1785. It is the 
youngest borough in the county. June 7, 1886, a petition praying for incorpora- 
tion was presented to the court and immediately referred to the grand jury for 
cousideration. A favorable report was returned, but exceptions were filed, Septem- 
ber 3, 1886, and the application was held under advisement during the balance of 
the year. January 8, 1887, William Thomas petitioned the court to have that part 
of his farm embraced by the proposed borough limits excluded, as he desired the 
land for agricultural purposes. His request was granted and a uew line run, when, 
on the 27th of March, 1887, court entered a decree organizing “The Borough of 
Montgomery.”’ 

The first borough election was held in April, 1887, and the following officers 
were chosen: Burgess, Dr. A. P. Hull; councilmen: Parker H. Houston, David F. 
Love, John J. Johnson, Robert H. Ainsworth, Rankin Fowler, Thomas E. Grady; 
high constable, William E. Myers; tax collector, William Waltman; justices of the 
peace, S. J. Bardo and W. W. Achenbach; assessor, Edward Felsberg; overseers 
of the poor, Daniel Achenbach and John P. Fowler; school directors: Samuel 
Hartzell, D. W. Shollenberger, William Welshaus, James S. Rhoades, B. F. Barto, 
and J. P. Fowler; auditors, S. B. Henderson, W. H. Fowler, Alfred Hayes; judge 
of election, Moses Alston; inspector, Elisha Shelley. Since this election the bur- 
gesses have been as follows: 1888, William Menges; 1889, Daniel Achenbach; 1890, 
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Daniel Achenbach; 1891, L. C. Kinsey; 1892, William Menges. D. F. Love served 
as borough secretary from 1887 to 1889; J. L. Miller, 1890; H. M. Wellar, 1891; 
L. C. Kinsey, 1892. 

The principal streets running east and west are Houston avenue, Montgomery, 
Broad, and Wagner streets. The latter is a short street. Those running north and 
south are Kinsey, Main, and First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth. The southern 
limits of Montgomery are bounded by the river. Black Hole creek runs through the 
borough and serves as a first-class sewer. The railroad facilities are excellent, as 
the Philadelphia and Erie and the Philadelphia and Reading railroads parallel each 
other in passing through the town. 

Montgomery is well supplied with stores and shops, and during the last three 
years no borough in the county has made more substantial progress. Many of its 
residences are models of neatness, and some of them occupy elevated and pictur- 
esque positions. 


BOARD OF TRADE. 


The Montgomery Board of Trade was incorporated in 1891. The officers are as 
follows: President, A. P. Hull; first vice-president, William Menges; second vice- 
president, William Decker;treasurer, Henry Decker, Sr.; secretary, Thomas E. Grady. 


SECRET SOCIETIES. 


White Deer Lodge, No. 399, I. O. O. F., organized April 5, 1872; number of 
members, 80. 

David L. Montgomery Post, No. 264, G. A. R., organized July 12, 1882; num- 
ber of members, 90. A 

Washington Camp, No. 285, P. O. S. of A., organized December 24, 1887; 
number of members, 58. 

John Brady Encampment, I. O. O. F., organized July 18, 1891; number of 
members, 35. 

J. R. Housel Camp, No. 56, Sons of Veterans, organized October 5, 1891; num- 
ber of members, 18. 

Montgomery Council, No. 511, Jr. O. U. A. M., organized October 16, 1891; 
number of members, 71. 


THE PRESS. 


A weekly paper named the Moutgomery Mirror made its appearance May 18, 
1889. It was started by Fosnot & Burr, of the Watsontown Record and Star, and 
a local editor employed. The type was set at Montgomery, when the forms were 
taken to Watsontown to be printed. At the end of three months the local editor 
suddenly departed, when Mr. Fosnot took charge of the paper. On the 28th of 
March, 1890, Edward B. Waite was employed as associate editor. A short time 
afterwards Fosnot purchased Burr's interest in the papers and managed both for 
several months. Finally he sold the Mirror, June 30, 1890, to H. P. Smith and 
Thomas E. Grady, of Montgomery, and they retained Waite as local editor. The 
new firm purchased a press and moved into more eligible rooms. On the 26th of 
March, 1892, Smith sold his interest to James McCutcheon and a new firm was 
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formed. When first started the Mirror was a small sheet, but it steadily grew until 
it became a handsome folio of seven columns to the page. It is “independent in 
everything; neutral in nothing.” 

After becoming a partner in the publication of the Mirror, Thomas E. Grady 
was persuaded to start a monthly named Railroad Topics, devoted to “railroads and 
railroading,” and the first number appeared in April, 1591. It is the only railroad 
journal published in central Pennsylvania and has been well received. 


SCHOOLS. 


Montgomery has three schools. The report for 1891 shows one male and two 
female teachers, at a salary of $40 a month each. Number of male pupils, 66; 
female, 82; average attendance, 119. The census of 1890 ‘gives the borough a 
population of 777. 


z CHURCHES. 


A neat Lutheran church attracts attention by its commanding position on the 
hill. It has a large and growing congregation. The Presbyterian church was 
organized in 1872 by Rev. P. B. Marr. The present membership is about seventy- 
five, and the building is free of debt. The Clinton Baptist chapel was built in 
1887 by the Baptist congregation, which formerly held services in the old meeting 
house opposite Thomas’s mill. The congregation is an old one, having been formed 
in 1832. The chapel is a neat frame structure and cost $2,000. Occasionally serv- 
ices are held in the old building, but the regular Sunday services are held in the 
new chapel, which was dedicated in 1888. 


CHARTER INNTVT 


MUNCY, FAIRFIELD, UPPER FAIRFIELD, AND MILL CREEK. 


Muncy.—An EARLY BOUNDARY LINE—DISINTEGRATION—HISTORIC GROUND—EARLY LAND 
TRANSACTIONS—GEOLOGY AND TOPOGRAPHY — VILLAGES — POSTOFFICES — SCHOOLS — 
CHURCHES. 

FAIRFIELD. —ORGANIZATION—EXTENT AND POPULATION—GEOLOGY—SETTLEMENT—GOVERNOR 
SHULZE—THE RAWLE COTTAGE—SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES. 

UPPER FArRFIELD.—ERECTION—CHANGE OF NAME—GEOLOGY—PIONEERS— VILLAGES—POST- 
OFFICES— MILLS— CHURCHES— SCHOOLS. 

MILL CREER.—FORMATION—PIONEERS— ECONOMIC RESOURCES—HUNTERSYILLE—CHURCHES— 
SCHOOLS. 


YCOMING county, in addition to one city and nine boroughs, is divided into 
forty-two townships, or civil subdivisions. In area the county is the second 
largest in the State, having, according to the figures of the Land Office, 1,213 square 
miles. Centre is the largest, containing 1,227 square miles. Of the townships of 
Lycoming county, Pine is the largest in area, containing 48,640 acres, and all others 
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will be compared with it when speaking of relative size. Porter is the smallest, 
containing 2,880 acres, and therefore is the forty-second in size. Mill Creek is the 
youngest. The geological references are condensed from a forthcoming exhaustive 
work on the geology of the county by Abraham Meyer. The census of 1890 gave 
the county a population of 70,579. 


MUNCY TOWNSHIP. 


Muncy is the mother of all the townships in Lycoming county, north of the 
river. It was created by order of the court of Northumberland county, April 9, 
1772, sitting at Fort Augusta, and was the sixth of the seven townships into 
which that great county, just formed, was divided. Its original boundaries were 
defined as follows: 

Beginning on the west side of the West Branch of the Susquehanna opposite the end 
of Muncy Hill; thence up the West Branch to opposite the mouth of Lycoming; thence 
crossing the Branch up Lycoming to the head thereof; thence by a southeast line to the Muncy 
Hill; thence along the top of the same to the West Branch, and crossing it to the beginning. 

Whilst the southern and western lines are clearly defined, the northern and 
eastern are indefinite, until the range of Muncy Hills is struck. It is clear, 
however, that a great territory was included within these lines, a territory that 
has since served to make fully twenty townships. And, although Muncy was the 
first 120 years ago, she has been so mercilessly shorn of her territory that to-day 
she stands the twenty-seventh in relative size in the county, and has an area of 
but 9,440 acres. 

Muney derives its name from the Monsey tribe of Indians that once dwelt 
within its borders. When it was erected Mordecai McKinney was appointed a 
justice of the peace. He was followed by Robert Robb, who was appointed July 
29, 1775, and again on the 26th of October, 1791. The first constable was 
John Robb. 5 

An Early Boundary Line. —The indefinite northern boundary line seems to 
have concerned many of the inhabitants early in the present century, and a 
commission was appointed to more clearly define it, judging from the following 
curious report addressed to the ‘‘ Judge of the court of common pleas for the county 
of Lycoming,’’ found among the old papers relating to the township: 


We the subscribers being named by Joseph Priestley, Jr., on the one part, (acting in behalf 
of the settlers on the back parts of Muncy township, in the beech woods,) and sundry 
inhabitants of the front part of Muncy township aforesaid, to take into consideration and report 
what may appear to us as a proper boundary line between the said township and one to be 
erected, (if agreed to by the court,) including the back parts and the settlements above alluded 
to, on conferring together now agree to give it as our sense that it will be proper that a line 
beginning at Muncy creek at the Indian picture, and extending westwardly or northwestwardly, 
until it intersects the road as it now stands, leading from Abraham Webster’s towards John 
Hill's, two miles to the north of the said Webster's; and from thence westwardly or southwest- 
wardly, corresponding with the general course or direction of the Allegheny mountain, until it 
strikes Loyalsock creek, shall constitute the said division line and be the northern boundary of 
Muncy township aforesaid. 

December 7, 1803. WILLIAM ELLIS, 

JOHN ROBB, 


BENJAMIN WARNER, JR. 
31 
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If the first line was indefinite the second was very little better, but it was, 
probably, the best the commissioners could do in that wilderness region by following 
“the course or direction of the Allegheny mountain.’ As a base line it was 
certainly substantial. The Mr. Priestley refered to was a son of Dr. Priestley, of 
Northumberland, and he was interested in a large body of land in that part of the 
couuty. 

Disintegration.—Before Lycoming county was created, (April 13, 1795,) the 
work of disintegrating the territory which composed the great township of Muncy 
was commenced. At February sessions, 1786, the Northumberland court, on petition, 
authorized the erection of Loyalsock township from the territory lying between 
Loyalsock and Lycoming creeks. This was the first division, and it was necessitated 
by the increase of population. The next reduction was in 1797, when Muncy Creek 
township was formed by dividing Muncy. In 1804 Shrewsbury was organized, and 
Muncy lost the greater portion of her immense mountain fastnesses in the north. 
In 1828 territory enough to form Peun township was taken from her. This took 
what then remained east of Big Muncy creek. Six years later, or in 1834, Wolf 
township was cut off. And finally, in 1878, after an era of peace and prosperity of 
almost half a century, the spirit of secession seized the people of the southern 
portion of the mother of townships and another division was demanded. A line was 
run from east to west over the hills some distance above the center of her now 
reduced domain, and the northern section—about one-third of the territory then 
remaining—was organized into a township and called Mill Creek. The vote on the 
question of division was pretty evenly divided, there being 122 in the affirmative 
and 104 in the negative. The reason for division wasan allegation on the part of 
the seceders that the residents of the northern part of the territory were not fully 
assessed and therefore did not pay their full share of the taxes. 

Muncy as now constituted is bounded as follows: On the east by Wolf, on the 
north by Mill Creek, on the west by Lower Fairfield, and onthe south by the river and 
Muncy Creek township. Thus stands the great original township of 1772, shorn to 
comparatively small proportions. Considering her extent and surroundings, it is 
not likely that she will soon be disturbed again; indeed she should not; she should 
stand as the monument of our corporate beginning. 

The census of 1890 gives the township a population of 701. The enumeration 
made in 1796 gave the township 378 taxables. In 1800 this number had fallen to 
140. This was caused by making new townships out of her territory. 

Historic Ground.—The township covers historic ground. Within her borders 
stood Fort Muney, whose thrilling history has already been described. Here 
Samuel Wallis, the landed king, had his seat; here his Muney Farms were located, 
and here he carried on his great operations for the times. Every foot of ground in 
this part of the towuship is associated with the most thrilling incidents connected 
with our colonial history, and to repeat them here would be but a repetition of what 
has been given in the earlier chapters of this work. Near the river stood the great 
Indian mound which has been a puzzle to antiquarians for a hundred years, and 
within sight of it is one of the oldest burial grounds in the county, now known as 
Hall’s cemetery. There Capt. John Brady was buried iu April, 1779, and there 
his ashes still repose. The grounds are kept in good condition, and a visit to the 
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spot where so many of the early settlers were laid is calculated to call up 
recollections of the stirring scenes through which they passed, and the trials, 
sorrows, and privations which they endured. 

In this cemetery members of the Hall family, who became owners of the princely 
estate founded by Wallis, are laid and neat but unostentatious marble tablets mark 
their graves. When the great estate changed hands early in the beginning of the 
century, it came to be known as “ Hall’s Farms,” a title which has still adhered to 
it. W. Coleman Hall, Esq., is the present owner of the original farm and the man- 
sion erected by Mrs. Elizabeth Hall in 1821. This stately old building adjoins 
the stone house built by Wallis in 1769. It is without doubt the oldest house in 
Lycoming county, and older by three years than the township of Muncy. The 
wide spreading elms, planted under the direction of Mrs. Wallis when she came 
there a bride 123 years ago, still stand, though showing signs of great age. 

Early Land Transactions.—As early as November 3, 1786, Reuben Haines, of 
Philadelphia, conveyed'to Catharine Greenleafe a tract of land in Muncy town- 
ship containing 3,380 acres in consideration of 5s! October 20, 1794, Caspar 
Wistar Haines, Josiah Haines, Bartholomew Wistar, aud Josiah Matlack, executors 
of Rueben Haines, conveyed these and other lands, amounting to 19,703 acres, in- 
elnding contignous tracts, making a grand total of 24,311 acres, to Robert Morris, 
“the financier of the Revolution,” for $24,314.75. This land did not all lie in what is 
now Muncy township, but it was all Muncy then, as described in the deed, and took 
in “the head waters of Loyalsock and Towanda creeks.” Under date of April 3, 
1795, Robert Morris conveyed one-half of the above lands, containing 12,7594 acres, 
to Dr. Thomas Parke, for 12,759.75 ‘‘Spanish milled dollars.’ Each tract mak- 
ing up this great total averaged from 4033 to 439% acres, and each one had a name, 
some of which are noted as follows: Davidsbrook, Ilchester, Newmarket, Beverly, 
Marlborough, Shotwell’s Delight, Birmingham, Haverford, Hainesfield, Epping, 
Catharinesburg, Wooldrington, Castleton, Windsor, Rendle, Warrington, Green- 
leafe, Glasshouse, Bosworth, Davidsborough, Wistarsborough, Haines Park, Ver- 
mont, Reliance, Confidence, Tiverton, etc. These names were nearly all of English 
origin, and many of them are still in use about Philadelphia, the seat of the Quaker 
settlements. 

On the 10th of April, 1795, Dr. Parke transferred his part of the purchase to 
Williamina Bond for what he paid for it. Robert Morris did not long remain owner 
of his share of the purchase. Executions were issued against him for debt by the 
Supreme court of Philadelphia, directed to the sheriff of Lycoming county, and his 
lands were seized by Samuel Stewart, the first sheriff, and sold, bringing 12 
cents an acre for the best. Stephen Hollingsworth was the purchaser. Altogether 
Sheriff Stewart sold in 1798 the enormous total of 177,300 acres of land belonging 
to Morris, for $8,570. These lands were scattered all over Lycoming county, which 
comprised a vast domain at that day. The Muncy township lands were a ‘‘mere 
drop in the bucket,’ compared with his possessions. The records of these sales are 
still in existence and show the different ‘‘blocks” disposed of and the prices 
they brought. i > 

The first deed recorded in Lycoming county recites the Reuben Haines transfer 
to Catharine Greenleafe, and the transactions which followed. These transfers led. 
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to the Quaker settlement in Muncy township. One of the oldest families is that of 
Haines, and descendants still reside there. Samuel Wallis was of Quaker extraction 
and his presence attracted others of the same faith, and thus the colony was 
founded, grew, and flourished. It is related that Wallis was the first man to import 
English hounds into the township. These dogs were in great demand among the 
neighbors, and fabulous prices were offered for them. Tradition says that Henry 
Shoemaker was so anxious to possess one that he offered to exchange one of his best 
horses for a young hound. 

Geology and Topography.—Geologically Muncy township differs but little from 
those adjoining it. In the southwest corner occur Clinton shales (No. V), above 
which is Lower Helderberg (No. VI) limestone, which, on passing across the town- 
ship, is exposed at Penn's Dale. Next above are observed the Chemung measures 
(No. VIII) covering about the entire area of the northern part of the township. 
The mineral developments are quite meager. The surface is rolling, the land is 
rich, and finely cultivated farms are seen on every hand. 

Wolf run and Carpenter’s run are the principal streams. And although one of 
the first grist mills in that part of the valley was built on the latter stream by 
Samuel Wallis, there are none in the township to-day. Thomas Green once built a 
mill on the west side of Penn’s Dale, and William Ellis one on the east side, but both 
have long since ceased to exist. There are no saw mills either. Cultivated fields 
now cover the site of the ancient forest. 

Muncy township embraces a region of unsurpassed rural beauty and fertility. 
Though among the least in size, after being shorn of its magnificent proportions of 
100 years ago, its agricultural resources are great. Prosperity, wealth, and 
culture are evidenced by the fine farms and attractive homes seen on all sides. For 
years the township has been a favorite place of summer resort for people from the 
large cities. And to-day Mrs. Elizabeth Ashhurst, of Philadelphia, Rev. A. D. 
Lawerence Jewett, and Mr. Granville B. Smith, both of New York city, and the heirs 
of William Ellicott, have fine summer residences in its stately oak groves or on its 
commanding elevations. 

Villages.—Penn's Dale is the only village in the township. It was originally 
founded by Friends, many of whom settled in and around the place. They were 
attracted thither by early land transactions. 

The village was originally called Pennsville —then Hicksville. About 1829 Job 
Packer started an industry which he called the “ Elizabeth-Town Pottery,’’ but no 
one seemed to .take kindly to the name. Packer died about half a century ago and 
was succeeded by a man named Fox. The pottery was finally abandoned. When 
the postoffice was named Penn’s Dale that gave it an official character and the title 
now seems to be permanently fixed. 

There are two stores in Muncy township—one at Penn’s Dale and one at Hartley 
Hall. There is a hotel at the latter place, which is the junction of the Philadelphia 
and Reading, and the Williamsport and North Branch railroads. 

Postoffices. —Muncy township has two postoffices, viz: Penn’s Dale and Hartley 
Hall. The former was established January 18, 1841, and called Wolf Run. Jacob 
Haines was appointed. His successors have been John B. Jones, appointed January 
12, 1847; John Neece, March 29, 1855; Thomas V. B. Neece, March 7, 1863; Joseph 
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Masters, Angust 9, 1869; J. J. Parker, November 22, 1875; Ira J. Parker, April 30, 
1886. On December 27,1889, Wolf Run was changed to Penn’s Dale and Ira D. 
Parker appointed postmaster. He is the present incumbent. 

Hartley Hall, a title formed by combining the name of Colonel Hartley with 
Hall, owner of the estate, was established May 16, 1877, and W. Coleman Hall 
appointed postmaster. He was succeeded by James Shoemaker, April 14, 1819; 
Joseph B. Eisenhart, March 15, 1881; William C. Painter, April 17, 1582; George 
W. Heiny, September 30, 1885. He is the present incumbent. 

Schools. —Although the township is small it has five school houses. They are 
named Penn's Dale, Hall's, Bush, Centre, and Oak Grove. 

Churches.—The Friends’ meeting house at Penn’s Dale was founded in 1799, 
and is one of the oldest places of worship in the county. It succeeded a log build- 
ing which had been used several years for a church and school house, and occupied 
nearly the same site. The first meetings of the Friends in this township were held 
at the house of Samuel Wallis, and it is said that he built the log meeting house. 
William Ellis, father of Hon. William Cox Ellis, was active in promoting the erec- 
tion of the Penn’s Dale house of worship. The names of some of the earliest 
members are yet recalled. Jesse Haines, a minister of that meeting, was frequently 
heard in preaching and prayer to the close of his long life, which was only six days 
short of a century. Mercy Ellis, who, according to the belief of Friends, that 
women as well as men are commissioned to preach the Gospel, was also a minister, 
and continued to exercise her gift up to the eighty-seventh year of her age. 

One of the first marriages in that house was William Watson and Hanna Walton, 
in 1800; Job McCarty and Jane Walton, in 1808; Jacob Haines and Rachel Ellis, 
in 1815; John Warner and Louisa Atkinson, in 1821; Henry Ecroyd and Catharine 
Whitacre, in 1823. Many others of later date have followed. The simple yet 
solemn ceremony of the Friends and their care previous to allowing a marriage to 
be performed, seem to have been blessed and rarely has the vow to be “loving and 
faithful until death’’ been broken in the history of their church. 

Meetings were held here as early as 1791 or 1792, according to the journal of 
James Kitely, (See Gernerd’s Now and Then, No. XVIII, 1878,) the old time 
schoolmaster. On the 11th of April, 1793, he enters in his journal: “This day 
week-day meeting opened. James Cresson and Abraham Yarnal, from Philadelphia, 
and Ruth Ann Rotter, attended said meeting.*?....May 5th he notes: “Joseph 
Moore, John Parish, and John Elliot sat in meeting with us, being on their way to 
an Indian treaty.’ They returned in September, and on the Sth of that month 
“sat at meeting with us.’ Other extracts from the journal read: “10 mo. 6.— 
Jesse Haines, from Wilmington, sat with us and appeared in a short, sound testi- 
mony.’’....“17.—Thomas Nickers sat with us.”.... “11 mo. 7.—Attended week- 
day meeting. Our esteemed friend and able minister, John Simpson, attended also, 
and appeared in a large, clear, sound testimony.’’....‘‘20.—Opened evening school; 
a number of young men attended, whose education appears deplorable.’’... . “1795, 
10 mo. 26.—Set out on foot for Philadelphia, and was extremely fatigued by the 
time that I reached it. Attended quarterly meeting.”....**11 mo. 12.—Deborah 
Darby and Rebekah Young attended our Fifth-day meeting. They had two meet- 
ings before at S. Wallis’s on First and Second days. Deborah remarked that there 
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were many of other societies who were nearer to the Kingdom than many of our 
own members were.’’....‘“13.—This day I was called on to serve as a juryman in 
the mournful case of Robert Reynolds, who was accidentally shot in the wilderness 
by one of the company whom he was out with on a hunting diversion. He greatly 
deplored his mournful situation, saying that he was out as a thief in the night.” 
....“*1796, 1 mo. 11.—Opened school again.” ....‘‘21.—Being week-day meeting 
we had the company of that eminent minister of Christ Jesus, John Wigham, of 
Aberdeen, Scotland, accompanied by Ebenezer Crisson, of Philadelphia--who 
appeared in a sound, clear, and living testimony, and was large therein.’’.... “ 24, — 
Being First day we had the company of our self-denying friend, Joshua Evens, from 
the Jerseys.” ....“10 mo. 16.—At meeting we had the company of James Wilson 
and Samuel Pennock. James told us that it was dangerous to build a large super- 
structure of religion upon a small foundation.’’.... “1799, 10 mo. 12.— Being First 
day, we had the company of Abel Thomas and Amos Lew. Abel exposed the 
hypocrisy of such as confine their religion to sitting demurely in meeting for an 
hour or two, once or twice a week. Although his ministry was lively, yet it was 
not powerful enough to keep several of our members on the foremost seats from 
sleeping most of the time?!” 

Many eminent Quakers visited the settlement at that early date. The James 
Wilson alluded to was a signer of the Declaration of Independence and a judge of 
the Supreme court. He was heavily interested with Samuel Wallis in land transac- 
tions and was largely the cause of his financial ruin. 

Father Kitely, the quaint old Quaker schoolmaster, was an Englishman by birth, 
but came to Muncy from York in 1790. He was an active member of the Society 
of Friends, and one of the earliest schoolmasters in the valley. The humble log 
structure in which he tanght was on his little farm of fifty acres, directly north of 
the fine farm of the late B. Morris Ellis, near Hughesville. James Kitely died in 
1827, aged nearly ninety-three years, and was buried in the Friends’ burying 
ground at Penn’s Dale. Elizabeth, his wife, died in 1839, aged nearly ninety-seven 
years, and was buried by his side. They had three children—Deborah, Isaac, and 
Tamar. Deborah, the mother of John Warner, died at the age of eighty-three, 
Isaac at about eighty, and Tamar (Eves) reached the great age of her father. It is 
said of the twenty-five or more boys who composed his school some eight or ten 
lived far beyond the limit of three score and ten, as their ages ranged from eighty 
to ninety years each. John Warner, who was born July 17, 1197, lived to the 
great age of ninety years, three months, and twenty-five days, dying November 12, 
1887, at Penn's Dale. 

In addition to the Friends’ meeting house at Penn’s Dale, there are three other 
churches in the township, viz: Episcopal, at Hall’s, near the site of Fort Muncy, 
built by W. Coleman Hall, Esq.; the Union church, near the Ives farm, on Carpen- 
ter's run, and the White church, on the west side of the township. 


FAIRFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


Of the forty-two subdivisions of Lycoming county, Fairfield township is the 
only one that the most careful search has failed to develop the exact date of its 
creation. The records are either lost or mislaid. But the time of its organization, 
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within less than a year, can be determined by other official records. At August ses- 
sions, 1825, a petition to divide Muncy township, on account of the territory being 
too great for the assessors and collectors, was read in court, and a new township 
prayed for. At that time Muncy township was bounded on the west by Loyalsock 
creek. The court in answer to the petition appointed Andrew D. Hepburn, 
Daniel Grafius, and Robert Allen, viewers, with instructions to make examination 
and report. No record of their report can be found, but an old quarter sessions 
docket covering the years 1825 and 1826 shows that at the December term of the latter 
year the overseers of Mahoning township, Columbia county, appeared in a suit 
against the overseers of Fairfield township, in the case of one Elizabeth Worley, a 
pauper, the latter overseers having appealed from an order of removal. A rule 
was granted to take testimony. From this it appears that Fairfield was a township 
then, and that it must have been erected between August sessions 1825, and Decem- 
ber sessions 1826. It was probably erected during the latter half of 1825, or early 
in 1826. 

Fairfield as now constituted is the twenty-ninth in size in the county and con- 
tains 9,067 acres. It is bounded on the east by Muncy, north by Upper Fairfield, 
west by Loyalsock and the borough of Montoursville, and south by the river. Ben- 
nett’s run and Tule’s run are small streams passing through its central part to the 
river, while Loyalsock washes its western border. 

According to to the census of 1890 the population was 468. There are no man- 
ufactures of any extent, and farming is the principal occupation. 

Geologically the township consists of Clinton shales (No. V) next the river, 
above which Lower Helderberg limestone (No. VI) occurs, but mostly concealed. 
The next that can be observed is Formation (No. VIII) in its subdivisions, forming 
the entire surface of the township. There have been no mineral developments. 
Limestone is observed east of Montoursville at two points, where it has been 
quarried and burned for lime. Heavy deposits of clay exist inthe township which 
are suitable for brick making. 

The surface of the township is rolling and there are many fine farms on the river 
bottom and along Loyalsock creek. 

Settlements were made early in the southern part of the township, and as the 
inhabitants were victims of the Indian raids, their history would be but a repetition 
of what has already been given. Fort Muncy was in sight on the east, and the 
borough of Montoursville was built on land taken from the southwestern corner 
of Muncy township, which has a history dating back to the appearance of the first 
white men. The great highway, which was the first road laid out from Northum- 
berland to Lycoming creek, runs across the southern end of the township. It was 
laid on an Indian trail which had been traveled by Count Zinzendorf, Bishop Zeis- 
berger, and other eminent Moravian missionaries, as early as 1742. - 

Governor Shulze. —Among the prominent men who have lived in Fairfield may be 
mentioned Gov. John Andrew Shulze. When he retired from the officeof Governor in 
1829 he came to Lycoming county, and in 1831 he purchased a tract of land containing 
500 acres, for $12,000, from John Cowden. ‘This splendid farm then adjoined the 
eastern line of the borough, but it has since been included within its limits. Soon 
after making the purchase he put up a handsome brick house, which was regarded 
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as a fine improvement for that time, and it was called the ‘‘ Governor Shulze resi- 
dence,” and it is known by that title at the present time. 

As the purchase of this farm marked the heginning of the financial ruin of the 
ex-Governor, its history is herewith given. It originally consisted of two tracts 
owned by Samuel Wallis. When he died his administrators sold it, in 1801, to Col. 
Samuel McLane, and he sold it in 1803 to Abraham DuBois. In 1805 DuBois trans- 
ferred it to Samuel Denman, whoin 1811 conveyed it to Thomas Cadwalader. He sold 
it in 1815 to John Cowden, a party thereto, by having entered into an agreement 
with John Faransworth in 1813 for the sale of the tract, and agreed upon the pay- 
ment of one-half of the purchase money to execute the property to Faransworth. 
The latter died without having received his deed, but left a will dated Aprild, 1825, 
in which he gave full power to his executors to sell and convey any part or all of the 
land. John Burrows and Samuel Lloyd were appointed executors, but Lloyd was 
afterwards relieved by the court from serving. Burrows then sold the farm to 
Shulze and the deed was perfected and signed by Cowden and wife, April 18, 1831. 
- As a farmer the ex-Governor was a failure, and in the management of his busi- 
ness he was unfortunate. Through endorsing and other causes he became involved, 
and the more he struggled to get out of debt the deeper he got in. He was public 
spirited and liberal. He gave an acre of ground and $100 towards building a 
church. It was built in 1838 or 1839, and was called the Union church, because 
the Lutherans and Presbyterians were to have the privilege of using it. In after 
years it was called the “ White church,” because of its color. The building still 
stands. 

As years passed away the ex-Governor hecame more deeply involved and was 
harassed by lawsuits. In 1544 a judgment was entered against him in favor of 
William Cameron, of Lewisburg. Pennsylvania, for $3,835.49, upon which a writ of 
fieri facias was issued. Hugh Donnelly was sheriff and he levied on the farm. An 
inquisition was held and the property condemned, and in September, 1844, a writ of 
venditioni exponas was issued. Later the court granted the sheriff leave to amend 
his levy so as to divide the farm into two parts. In October following the sheriff 
sold it in two parts. The first part, containing 254 acres and 101 perches and the 
brick house, was purchased by John Ott Rockafellar for 59,900; the second part, 
containing 242 acres and 141 perches, with a two-story dwelling honse, bank barn, 
ete., was purchased by George Tomb, of Jersey Shore, for $7,600. The sale footed 
up a total of $17,500. The Rockafellar portion was afterwards purchased by Oliver 
Watson, Esq., and later it was sold to George W. Lentz, and it now belongs to his 
daughter, Mrs. Delos S. Mahaffey. Her husband has turned it into a stock farm 
and made a trotting course near the barn for the exercise of horses. The other part 
still belongs to the heirs of General Tomb. 

After being dispossessed of his fine estate the ex-Governor took up his residence 
for a short time in Montoursville, but fortune was against him and as he was con- 
stantly harassed with executions he grew poorer and more despondent. The books 
in the prothonotary’s office contain many unsatisfied judgments against him. Finally, 
broken down in health, discouraged, and without means, he moved to Lancaster in 
1846, where he died in 1852, in his seventy-eighth year. 

The Rawle Cottage.—Ex-State Treasurer Henry Rawle owns a fine cottage 
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a short distance east of the Shulze farms, which is embowered in a grove 
of native oaks. The land originally belonged to the Muney Farms, once 
owned by Samuel Wallis, and subsequently by Mrs. Elizabeth Hall, who 
gave it to her daughter Louisa as her share of the estate when she married 
F. W. Rawle, Esq. Hon. Henry W. Rawle was one of their children. The 
tract was named Fairfield in the original application for the land, and from 
it the township takes its name. The stone house was built by F. W. Rawle, 
and it has been so enlarged and embellished by Henry W. Rawle, the present owner, 
as to make it one of the most attractive places in the country. 

Schools and Churches.—At the present time there are four school houses in the 
township, viz.: Baxter, Clees, Road, and Keeber. 

There is but one church in the township, Methodist Episcopal, and no postoffice. 


UPPER FAIRFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


The taxable inhabitants residing in the lower part of Fairfield township peti- 
tioned the court at May sessions, 1851, praying to be set off from the upper or 
northern part and a new township erected. They alleged that the township was so 
large that assessors and collectors were inconvenienced by being compelled to travel 
long distances. They therefore prayed that the township be divided by running a 
line east from a point on Loyalsock between the residences of Dr. Charles Lyon 
and Mr. Bubb, to Simon Dewalt’s farm. In answer to the petition the court 
appointed R. Montgomery, C. Gudykunst, and Benjamin Bear commissioners to 
examine into the matter of complaint aud report. They did as directed and 
reported in favor of division, September 12, 1851. Strong opposition was made 
to the proposed division by the upper part of the township, but the court over-ruled 
the exceptions that had been filed and directed the township to be organized and 
called Pollock, in honor of Hon. James Pollock, who was then president judge, 
whilst the lower part was to remain as Fairfield township. 

After two years the people became dissatisfied with the name of Pollock, on 
account of his politics, and appealed to the legislature for a new name. This was 
granted by the passage of an act, January 29, 1853, declaring that hereafter the 
township ‘‘shall be known by the name of Upper Fairfield.” 

The township is bounded on the east by Mill Creek, on the north by Plunkett’s 
Creek, on the west by Eldred and Loyalsoek, and on the south by Fairfield, the 
parent township. It is the twenty-second in size in the county and contains 
11,200 acres. : 

Geologically this township consists of the Chemung measures (No. VIII), 
which are located in two belts across the county, alternating with two belts of 
Red Catskill (No. IX). Along the most northern belt are a number of exposures 
of the glacial moraine in its movement across the county, passing north of Loyal- 
sockville. The fossil ore passes across Upper Fairfield and a good exposure is seen 
just above the county bridge over Loyalsock creek, which contains some fossil casts. 
Several localities have been observed where flagstone might be quarried. The 
surface of the lower part of the township is rolling, with fine farms, while the 
northern part becomes mountainous, and a portion of it forms part of the south 
escarpment of the main Allegheny range. Along Loyalsock creek are some good 
bottom farms. 
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Pioneers.—Among the early settlers in what is now the territory of Upper Fair- 
field township were the Obourns, Rookers, Rothfuses, Heylmans, Entzes, Rentzes, 
Sweelys, Wilkinsons, Bastians, Buckleys, Waltzes, and Slagenwhites. According 
to the census of 1890 the population was 771, 

Villages.—There are three small villages or hamlets in Upper Fairfield, viz: 
Loyalsockville, Farragut, and Fairfield Centre. The first, located on Loyalsock 
creek, contains two stores, one tavern, and harness, shoe, and blacksmith shops; 
the second, one store and smith shop, and the third, one store and one grist mill. 

Postofices.—There are three postoffices in this township, viz: Loyalsock, 
Farragut, and Fairfield Centre. The first was established July 6, 1854, and Stephen 
Tomlinson appointed postmaster. His successors have been: Ezra W. Sweely, 
appointed April 18, 1864; Joseph C. Budd, present incumbent, March 24, 1870. 
The postoffice at Fairfield Centre was established January 16, 1871, and Adolph 
Maeyr was appointed postmaster. He was succeeded by Charles ©. Maeyr, July 19, 
1890, and he by Henry S. Drick, January 21, 1892. Farragut was established 
December 29, 1886, and George Marker made postmaster. He is still in office. 

Mills.—Loyalsock creek washes the western borders of the township. Among 
the principal streams may be mentioned Mill creek and Crocker run. All these 
streams empty into Loyalsock. The Loyalsock Mills are owned by F. A. Hayes; 
George Jones has a mill run by water at Fairfield Centre. Stabler & Company’s 
mill is run by steam; E. H. Harmau also operates a steam portable mill, and John 
M. Entz a water saw mill. 

The Churches are Loyalsockville Evangelical, Obourn Lutheran, Mt. Zion Evan- 
gelical, near Reeser’s, Heilman Evangelical, German Baptist at Stabler & Company’s 
saw mill, Methodist Episcopal church at Farragut, and the church of the Good 
Shepherd (Episcopal) at Baxter’s. 

Schools.—Upper Fairfield has five school houses, named as follows: Loyalsock, 
Farragut, Fairfield Centre, Heilman’s, and Pleasant Hill. The report of the super- 
intendent for 1891 gave the average number of months taught as six by four male 
teachers and one female. 


MILL CREEK TOWNSHIP. 


At March sessions, 1878, a petition was filed praying for a division of Muncy 
township, and commissioners were appointed to inquire into the matter. A favor- 
able report was made and it was confirmed at September sessions following, and a 
vote of the qualified electors on the proposed line ordered: ‘‘ Beginning at a point 
on the east line of Upper Fairfield township, near Frick’s school house, thence 
S. 87° E. 1,118 perches to the west line of Wolf township, near a log bridge over 
Wolfrun.’’ The election was held December 10, 1878, and resulted in 122 votes 
in favor of division and 104 against. The question of division having carried in 
the affirmative, Judge Cummin, February 25, 1879, ordered that a new township be 
erected and called Mill Creek. 

This is the youngest of the large family of townships into which “Old Muncy” 
is now divided. It is the thirty-sixth in size and contains about 8,000 acres. The 
heads of Mill creek rise in and drain most of the territory—hence the name. It also 
contains the sources of Carpenter’s run. 
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Pioneers.—Among the first settlers in what is now the territory of Mill Creek 
township were Jonathan Collins and Samuel Hall. Among those who came a few 
years later were Thomas Nunn, Henry Klees, George Klees, Abraham Lockards 
John Lockard, Joseph Wilson, Peter Moon, and Merrick Reeder. Many of the de- 
scendants of the robust pioneers who made the earliest improvements still oceupy 
the lands their ancestors cleared. By the census of 1890 the population was 345. 

Economic Resources.— Geologically this township consists of the Chemung 
measures (No. VIII) crossing it on the south side, where is located a belt of Red Cats- 
kill (No. IX); and again on the north, by a belt of the same extending up the side 
of the mountain, while a very narrow strip of Pocono (No. X) extends to the top of the 
mountain, forming, with the inferior formation, a part of the south escarpment of 
the main Allegheny range. The fossil iron ore (No. VIII) passes through the town- 
ship along Mill creek. The vein was opened thirty years ago. There was also 
some exploitation for copper. 

The soil is about the same as we find on the undulating surface of Wolf, Shrews- 
bury, and Penn townships, and is equally productive, readily producing all kinds 
of cereals and fruits. Agriculture constitutes almost alf the business of the oecu- 
pants of the soil, as the valuable timber has nearly all been removed. Some of the 
farms present quite a thrifty appearance. Portions of the territory would afford a 
fine field for sheep raising. = 

Fine flagstone are found along the base of the mountain. They are similar in 
quality to those quarried a short distance east in Wolf township. Martin Swank 
and J. Mathias Fague have furnished some beautiful stone for paving. 

As the timber is nearly exhausted there are but two saw mills in the township. 
One, a steam mill, belongs to Mathias Anstadt; the other, a water mill, is owned by 
John L. Jones. 

Huntersville, located on the line of Wolf township, contains the only postoffice 
in the township and it bears the name of the village. It was established, August 25, 
1849, and Joseph Webster was appointed postmaster. His successors have been 
Robert B. Webster, appointed June 25, 1853; George Hartman, June 6, 1859; Isaac 
Kleese, June 8, 1860; Abner Kleese, May 13, 1872; John O. Waters, May 23, 1873; 
George Bussler, October 9, 1873; J. Edler, March 20, 1850; George Bussler, April 
11, 1881; C. C. Mayr, April 14, 1886; Eberhart Mayr, present incumbent, May 23, 
1890. Eleven postmasters in forty-one years. 

Huntersville has one store and one blacksmith shop, and {hone houses comprise 
the balance of the improvements. The substantial looking stone school house might 
be claimed by the village, but it is in Wolf township, as the public road here is the 
line that divides the provinces. 

Churches.—Mill Creek has three churches. The Methodists have two—the Cen- 
tennial, so named because it was built during that year, and South East, at Hunters- 
ville. The Lutherans have one, located a short distance northwest of Huntersville, 
known as Trinity church. 

Schools.—There are three school houses in the township, viz: Gortner’s, Hites’s, 
and Baier’s. The school report for 1891 shows that the average number of months 
taught was six; average pay of female teachers, $30 per month; total number of 
scholars, ninety-four. 
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MUNCY CREEK TOWNSHIP. 

HIS township was formed in 1797 by dividing Muncy. It is the twentieth in 
size in the county and contains 12,800 acres. The township is bounded on 
the east by Moreland and Wolf, on the north by Muncy and Wolf, on the west by 
the river, which here gracefully sweeps around the eastern end of Bald Eagle 
mountain and bears away to the south; on the south by Northumberland and Mon- 
tour counties. The township is well watered, beiug divided into two unequal parts 
by Muncy creek; Glade run and several smaller streams are also found within its 

borders. 

The history of Muncy Creek township is the beginning of history in this part 
of the valley, for within its borders the first settlements were made and nearly all 
the stirring events of early times occurred. These events therefore are described in 
that part of this work relating to the colonial period. The borough of Muncy lies 
within its borders. By the census of 1890 the population was 1,740. 

Geology. —The surface of Muncy Creek consists of Clinton Shales (No. V) around 
the borough of Muncy, succeeded by Lower Helderberg limestone (No. VI) mostly 
concealed, except at the ridge southwest of Hughesville. 

Next above occur the Chemung measures (No. VIII) in their subdivisions, form- 
ing the entire southern area of the township. Along the river below Muncy Che- 
mung rocks are observed very much broken up, and in one of the subdivisions 
occurs a paint shale, mined quite extensively by the Muncy Paint Company, from 
which a good article of paint is manufactured. The surface of the township is 
rolling, the land is good, and there are many splendid farms along the river and 
the creek. The southern line of the township runs across the famous Muncy Hills, 
which have figured in history from the first appearance of white men. 

Port Penn.—The hamlet known as Port Penn is situated on the river bank just 
below the paint works. Near here stood the great elm under which certain Indian 
chiefs—mentioned in the general history—met to confer with each other regarding 
their people. From this point several Indiau paths diverged. The great Warrior 
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spring, which has been a landmark for more than a hundred years, is seen here. 
Its main outlet is along the river’s edge. 

Mnney dam, built in 1828, at a cost of $23,578.64, for the Pennsylvania 
canal, lies just below. At the time of its erectiou it was regarded as a fine piece 
of engineering work. It was constructed of erib-work filled with stone and covered 
with spars. The space between the stone and abutments is 973 feet; the wier of 
the dam is S63 feet, the shute is thirty-eight feet wide, the height of the comb of 
the dam nine feet, and the comb of the shute five feet above low water mark of the 
river. The dam is twelve feet high from the bottom of the river. The towing 
path around the base of Muncy Hills extends from the dam to the head of slack- - 
water navigation near Port Penn, a distauce of four miles, and cost the State $15, - 
369.06. The dam is still intact, but the shute frequently gets out of order, and for 
years it has been a terror to raftsmen, who have to pass throngh it with their crafts. 
The canal has been abandoned above the dam. 

In 1851 H. H. Blair took charge of the Port Penn Hotel. In packet boat days 
it was a popular station on the canal and all packets stopped there. He left in 
1862 to take charge of the Petrikin House, Muncy borough. Port Penn was a 
lively place up to 1855, two or three boat yards were carried on, and there was con- 
siderable business activity, but the railroad destroyed all this. 

Clarkestown is pleasantly located on Little Muncy creek, in a beautiful cove 
which opens into Muncy valley, a short distance below where the stream emerges 
from the rolling surface designated on the maps as the Muncy Hills. It is a quiet 
and orderly village, containing two churches, one school, one hotel, one grist mill, 
one saw mill, two blacksmith shops, one wagon maker shop, postoffice, and about 
twenty-five residences It has a lodge of Good Templars, a band of hopeful workers 
who would delight to see the abolition of alcohol. 

The postoftice was established, June 10, 1869, and Jacob Feister appointed post- 
master. His successors have been Henry D. Gold, appointed May 26, 1873; John 
F. Gundrum, November 20, 1885; Jared Dewald, January 21, 1888, and William F. 
Bitler, November 10, 1891, the present incumbent. 

Industries.—There are three flouring mills in this township. Shoemaker’s mills, 
the oldest, historically, in the county, belong to the heirs of Jacob Cook. Willow 
Grove mill, now-owned by the heirs of George Stolz, was first built by Isaac Walton 
in 1797, on Muney creek. At the same time he erected a saw mill. The Clarkes- 
town mill, now owned by W. S. Bieber & Company, was first built by Thomas 
McCarty about the year 1800. 

In 1817 Samuel and Jonathan Rogers bought the Willow Grove Mills and 
erected a frame woolen mill. It was destroyed by fire in 1826. The Rogers 
Brothers then disolved partnership, and Samuel Rogers, taking Jonathan’s interest 
in the property, built a three-story brick factory, 75x45, and continued the manu- 
facture of woolen goods until 1840, when he sold out and left Muncy to take charge 
of the White Deer Woolen Mills. The building was then allowed to fall into decay, 
and now scarcely a trace of the foundation remains. 

In 1812 John Opp, son of Philip Opp, one of the pioneers of Moreland township, 
built a wool carding and cloth dressing mill on the south side of Little Muncy creek, 
a short distance above the site of Clarkestown. This was for some years a great 
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convenience to the inhabitants of Moreland and the adjacent country, in the days 
when little but homespun clothing was worn. 

The Muncy Black Filler Company is composed of William G. Elliott, of Will- 
iamsport, and Levi Hill, of Muncy. The plant was established in 1558. They 
manufacture a carriage, car, and safe filler, which is now extensively used. They 
also make ready mixed paints, in all desirable colors, for house and outside paint- 
ing. The factory is located just south of the Reading railroad station. They use 
the black shale found on the Musser farm near by, which is a solid, impervious 
shale composed of about fifty per cent. silicate, fonrteen per cent. carbon, and the 
-balance iron, magnesia, and moisture. 

The Keystone Paint Company was founded as early as 1873 by R. E. Gray. 
Later the company was organized with Mr. Gray as president and H. T. Ames, of 
Williamsport, as secretary and treasurer. Their plant is located on the west side of 
the canal near the Reading railroad station. They manufacture the “ Keystone 
black lead,” a mixed paint for carriages, and a slating paint for blackboards. These 
paints are made from a silicated carbon that crops out from under the Muney Hills 
near the river. The annual output of the company is 600 tons of the black filler and 
from 5,000 to 10,000 gallons of the black lead. 

Schools.—The first school taught within the bounds of Muncy Creek, of which we 
lave any reliable account, was presided over by Moses Rorick. There donbtless were 
private schools before this, when we come to consider the age of the settlement. This 
school was in the old Immanuel church, on the road between Muncy borough and 
Hughesville. Another school was opened about the same time near the southwest 
corner of Muncy manor, and was taught by George Hogg. The first building 
erected for school purposes exclusively was built on the road near the manor line by 
the co-operation-of the neighbors. and called the Guide school house. . This was 
completed about 1816. In this house in 1818 a Sunday school was organized, being 
the first in that part of the county, and was sustained as a union school, all denomi- 
nations contributing to its support. Sammel Rogers was the first superintendent. 
The old school house long since disappeared and a more pretentious building occupies 
its site. 

Since that day education has made great advances. There are now nine schools 
in the township, viz: Guide, Port Penn (two), Shane, Glade Run, Buckley (North- 
west), Clarkestown, Turkey Bottom, and Shoemaker's Mill. 

Immanuel s Lutheran Church, Clarkestown. is one of the oldest and most historic 
in the county. Its centennial was commemorated, July 23, 1891, and a historical 
address was delivered by Rev. J. M. Steck. He says that Henry Shumaker donated 
the land upon which the first church was erected. It originally consisted of thir- 
teen acres, and the deed conveying the land to Immanuel’s Lutheran church was 
executed, April 5, 1791. The erection of the church edifice was commenced at once. 
It was constructed of logs and afterwards weatherboarded. The exact time of its 
dedication is unknown. It was a large structure for that time, being nearly as large 
as the edifice that followed, and that, it is said, seated about 600 persons. There 
were galleries on three sides of the building, and a ‘‘stem glass pulpit *’ on the 
other side, with a “ sounding board” above it. When the second church was built 
the pulpit was taken away to do service in another church. The pews were high- 
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backed, about as high as the heads of the worshipers seated on them. The building 
was in every way worthy of the times, and the means possessed to erect it. The 
first church edifice was entirely Lutheran, thongh it was generously opened for 
service to other denominations. Among the latter were the Episcopalians and 
German Reformed, who effected organizations in it. For a long time it was the 
only church located in the lower end of the county, and, as far as can be oe 
the first church in the bounds of Lycoming county. 

The second edifice, Rey. Steck informs us, was built of brick. It was erected in 
the rear of the old building, so that the latter could be used until the new one was 
completed, and presented an imposing appearance. The corner stone was laid, 
April 5, 1832. Had it not been that the walls began to show signs of crumbling it 
might have stood for years longer as a place of worship and au impressive memorial of 
other days. The third and present edifice was built under the pastoral charge of 
Rey. U. Myers. The coruer stone was laid, August 28, 1869, and the church was 
dedicated, May 1, 1870. The cost of the building was $3,480. 25. 

The first Lutheran pastor, of whom we have any record, was Pastor Lehman. 
The records show that he baptized Susan Catharine Gortner, afterward Baker, the 
grandmother of Rev. J. M. Steck, in 1/81. That was before the close of the war 
and when the times were yet perilous in the valley. There is nothing to show 
whether he conducted regular services at that day or not, but probably he did. He 
might have been pastor at the time the church was dedicated. The constitutiou 
was adopted in 1794. It is a carefully written document, in German. All the 
church records were kept in German until 1832. It is supposed he was pastor up 
to 1195, after which there is no record of baptism until 1801. The next pastor was 
Victor George Charles Stock. He came from Sunbury and began his labors in 
1801, and served till about 1813. That year Frederick Engle became pastor. 
Among those whom he baptized during his pastorate was “ Father Jacob Miller, the 
Apostle of the dispersion in Lycoming county, who has preached more sermons, 
traveled on foot more miles to do so, and received less pay, in proportion to his 
labor, than any other minister who ever labored in the bounds of Lycoming county.” 
He was born, August Y, 1512, and baptized October 26th of the same year. This 
venerable minister was present at the centennial observances on July 23, 1891, and 
still survives. 

Historian Steck is unable to say how long Pastor Engle remained, but there are 
records to show that he was there as late as 1823. He was succeeded by Rev. Jacob 
Repass. The latter was succeeded by Rev. William Garman in 1529, when he 
resigned in 1832 to enable the church to secure a pastor who could preach in both 
German and English. Rev. Charles Phillip Miller became his successor, and during 
his pastorate the second church edifice was completed and dedicated. Rev. Charles 
F. Staver succeeded Miller, April 9, 1837, and remained until the fall of 1839, when 
Rev. John T: Williams took his place. During these years the church was prosper- 
ous, large numbers being added to it. At a communion held in June, 1843, 227 
persons were present at the service. This popular minister was succeeded by Rev. 
George Parson, D.D., December 8, 1845, and during his ministry hundreds were 
added to the congregation. 

The mother chureh had now grown to such an extent that it became necessary to 
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organize new congregations. This work was continued until there are now nineteen 
congregations within the field over which Old Immanuel used to exercise a fostering 
care. The labors of Dr. Parson became so great that he was obliged to retire, 
January 1, 1865. Rev. E. A. Sharretts became his successor. During his pastorate 
a difficulty arose and by action of synod the doors of the church were closed. At the 
end of two years they were again opened and Rev. U. Myers took charge in June, 
1869. He commenced with twelve members and in two years the number was 
increased to fifty-two, and they were worshiping in a new church edifice. Rev. 
Myers resigned in January, 1871, and was succeeded by Rev. George Hichholtz as 
regular pastor, who commenced his labors, April 1, 1872, and served for several 
years. When he retired Rev. W. R. McCutcheon took his place in 1878, and after 
three years of excellent work resigned in 1881. Rev. J. R. Sample became his 
successor and served the congregation from 1882 to April 1, 1887. Under his charge 
the church prospered greatly. Rev. A. B. Erhart was the next pastor and served 
one year. Rey. A. C. Felker then took charge, but in the midst of the promise of 
a successful ministry his career was cut short by death. Rev. Mareus M. Havice, 
the present pastor, sncceeded him and he is doing a good work. 

Among the pastors of other churches who conducted services in this historic 
church and organized congregations, was the Rey. Caleb Hopkins of the Episcopal 
church. He began his labors in 1795, four years after the completion of the first 
edifice. The Rev. William Eldred was his successor. He died, December 16, 1827, 
and was buried in the cemetery of the church. Rev. Lucius Carter succeeded him. 
During his ministry, in 1828, a notable event occurred in the old church, in a visit 
to the congregation by the celebrated Bishop Onderdonk, who conducted a confirm- 
ation service. 

The German Reformed church also effected an organization in Old Iınmanuel. 
Rev. Guetelius was the first pastor. He conducted services in both German and 
English, and was pastor at the time Rev. Jacob Repass was serving the congregation. 
Rev. Wagner was the next Reformed pastor, and had as his successor Rey. Tobias. 
He was followed by Rev. Henry Weignant, who became a co-laborer with Rey. Will- 
jams, and was afterwards associated with Rev. Dr. Parson, of the Lutheran church, 
and often assisted him in conducting revival services. 

The old burial ground connected with the church contains the ashes of scores of 
pioneer settlers, and a study of the quaint tombstones and their inscriptions is both 
interesting and instructive. 

In connection with his historical address Rey. Steck relates many interesting 
reminiscences of the early settlers of Muncy township and members of Old Imman- 
uel, which are condensed and given herewith. Many of these settlers were descend- 
ants of those who fled from the Fatherland on account of the calamities of the Thirty 
Years’ war, which desolated with fire and sword the fairest portion of Germany. 
Many of these people settled in the Muncy valley before the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion. Most of them came from Berks county. The names mentioned first in the 
records of the church are the Hills and the Gortners. John Daniel Hill and a son 
bearing the same name commenced a settlement where Muncy now stands. Both 
were captured by the Indians. The son was afterwards killed by them and the 
father died of starvation while held as a prisoner in Canada. Joseph Hill, a brother 
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of John Daniel Hill, Sr., escaped. He entered the Revolutionary army, and at the 
close of the war returned and settled in what is now Moreland township, where many 
of his descendants now live. Another brother named Jacob settled on land near 
Muncy. He had a son who bore the same name, who was the father of David and 
Jacob Hill. The first named Jacob had also seven daughters, to each of whom it is 
said he gave a farm asa marriage portion. Catharine was married to Peter Dunkel- 
berger, Eve to J. George Doctor, Mary to Daniel Buck, Elizabeth to John Baker: 
another was married to Daniel Gortner, and still another to Joseph Hill, and it is 
not remembered to whom the last was married. 

The first records found are those of baptisms as early as 1780, eleven years 
before the erection of the first Immanuel’s church. Jacob Gortner, mentioned in 
the first record, was a son of George Gortner, who settledin the Muncy valley, near 
the bridge, on the road leading from Muncy to Hughesville. The descendants of 
this family are prominently represented in every period of the church’s history 
since its organization. 

George Gortner came to the valley as early as 1773, and toiled for five years in 
clearing a farm. He was killed by the Indians in 1778, while taking a walk 
with a friend who was visiting him. He had four sons: Jacob, John, Henry 
Philip, and Daniel, and a number of daughters. From these sons the families bear- 
ing the Gortner name descended, who are connected with the history of the church. 
The name of Henry Philip is found in the first constitution, which was adopted by 
the church in 1794. His daughter Susanna Catharine was baptized by Rev. John 
Lehman in 1781. She was afterwards nnited in marriage to Jacob Baker. One of 
the descendants of Henry Philip Gortner—Samuel Gortner—was recently living at 
the ripe age of ninety-one years. Henry Philip Gortner had two other sons, David 
and Peter, some of whose descendants are still in the valley. The name of Jacob, 
another son of George Gortner, is also found upon the first constitution, and was 
very prominent in the church. Col. John Gortner was one of his descendants. 
Still another son of George Gortner, John, is represented by the descendants of Col. 
John Gortner,now living near White Pigeon, Michigan, and of Jacob Gortner, of 
White Deer valley, and the descendants of the Butler family, some of whom are 
still connected with the congregation at Immanuel’s church. The descendants of 
Daniel Gortner are found among the representative members of the Lairdsville 
charge. 

Three persons by the name of Shumacher are recorded on the first constitution: 
Henry, who gave the ground for the church and cemetery; Benjamin, and Conrad. 
They were among the early settlers in the valley and evidently took a deep interest 
in the establishment of the church. Many of the descendants of these families are 
still living in the Muncy valley. 

The name of Gottfried Feister is frequently found in the church records. He 
was among the signers of the first constitution. Some of the representatives of 
this family still live in the valley. One of the daughters married John Opp and 
another Jacob Opp; and still another Jacob Courson. 

The name of Beeber is frequently met with in the records of the church, and is 
appended to the constitution. Joha, Nicholas, aud Adam are mentioned, all of 


whom were soldiers in the Revolution and took part in many battles. At the close 
32 
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of the war Nicholas settled in what is now Wolf township, on the farm now belong- 
ing to the heirs of the late John Beeber. John Beeber settled on Muncy creek in 
1783, and is represented by the descendants of Isaac, George, and Col. Jacob Bee- 
ber. This family has been prominently identified with the Lutheran church in 
Muncy valley in every period of its history. Teter D. Beeber and his brother John 
were prominently interested in the movement to establish the Lutheran church at 
Muncy, while others of the name are connected with the church at Clarkestown, as 
well as Immanuel’s. 

The name of Dimm is also prominent in the history of this church. Those bear- 
ing the name are now as prominent in her communion as they were at the begin- 
ning. They are the descendants of John Dem, afterwards changed into Dimm, who 
came from Wurtemberg about 1750. His family consisted of a wife and daughter, 
and a son born during the voyage. They lived for a time in Philadelphia, where 
the father died leaving the widow with two children. When old enough, Christo- 
pher, the son, was indentured to learn a trade at Hamburg. Berks county. There 
he married Margaret Sidtler. During the Revolution he served for a time in the 
militia, and after his death his widow received a pension. About 1796 he came with 
his family to Muncy valley and settled on a tract of land, supposed to belong to the 
State, just back of Hughesville. While preparing a home he found hospitable shel- 
ter with the family of the father of the late Jacob Hill, who had come some time 
before from the same county. After building his house he was forced to abandon it, 
as well as the land, on account of a prior claim, forfeiting all that had been done 
by way of improvement. , 

After this unlucky experience Christopher Dimm removed to the elevated land, 
two and one-half miles south of Muncy, and built a house by the road leading to 
Milton. Here his family grew up and were received into Immanuel’s Lutheran 
church. All continued to live in the same community, except one son, who removed 
to Juniata county, where the family is now represented in the Lutheran church. 
Some of the family took a deep interest in Immanuel’s church in every period of 
its history. The family has one representative iu the Lutheran ministry, Rev. J. R. 
Dimm, D. D. 

Another name identified with Immanuel’s church in its early history is that of 
Jacob Hill, son of John Daniel Hill. He was born iu Windsor township, Berks 
county, May 9, 1750. On the breaking out of the Revolution he entered the army 
and served for over seven years. At the close of the war he was married to 
Christina Gortner, daughter of George Gortner, already referred to, she having 
patiently and faithfully waited for his return, as their engagement was made 
previous to his enlistment. Their children were John, who married Catharine 
Steck: Daniel, who married Susanna Truckenmiller; Jacob, who married 
Louisa Morris; Susanna, who married Henry Dieffenbach; Catharine, who mar- 
ried Frederick Steck; Elizabeth, who married John Steck; Hannah, who mar- 
ried Adam Sarver, and Christina, who married John Houseknecht. For 
several years after marriage they lived in Berks county. In 1794 they came to 
Muncy valley, he having previously purchased the farm now owned by Dr. George 
Hill. He died, January 9, 1824, just six days after the death of his wife, whose 
remains he had followed to the grave. His son, John Hill, became an active mem- 
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ber of Immanuel's church, and was the leader in the movement to build a church 
edifice and organize in Hughesville. He was about the first man in the community 
to take a firm stand on the subject of total abstinence. John Hill married Cath- 
arine, a daughter of Baltzer Steck. Of their daughters four were united in marriage 
to Lutheran ministers, while a son, Rev. R. Hill, and a grandson, Rev. W. P. 
Evans, are in the Lutheran ministry. 

Baltzer Steck, as well as his sons, Frederick and John, were early associated 
with the old church. The former was born in Germantown, July 6, 1759, of Ger- 
man parentage, and he and his brother, M. J. Steck, were received into the Lutheran 
church at that place. Rev. M. J. Steck was one of the pioneers of the Lutheran 
church in the western part of the State. He was pastor of the church at Greens- 
bnrg, together with a number of other congregations, for many years. His son, 
Rey. M. J. Steck, was first his assistant, and then his successor. Their united min 
istry in the church at that place extended over a period of nearly sixty years. 

Baltzer Steck was a miller by trade and located at an early day near Northum- 
berland, where he was employed by Mr. Jenkins to run a mill. There he married 
Elizabeth Fague, daughter of Frederick Fagne, who then resided near Sunbury. 
She was received into the Lutheran church at Sunbury about 1783. At that time 
services were held in a building erected in connection with Fort Augusta. 

Baltzer Steck died in 1821, and his wife in 1847. This family was identified with 
Immanuel’s church for many years, and the sons afterwards took part in the organ- 
ization and the erection of the first Lutheran church in Hughesville. Three of the 
sonsof Frederick Steck: Daniel, Jacob, and Charles T., studied for the Lutheran 
ministry. Daniel Steck, D. D., is now deceased but two of his sons are in the 
ministry—Rev. C. F., of Muncie, Indiana, and Rev. Augustus Steck, of Indian- 
apolis. The other brother, John, has two sons in the ministry—Rev. W. H. and 
J. M., and the latter has also a son in the ministry, Rev. W. F. Steck. One of the 
daughters of John Steck is married to Rev. C. W. Sanders, a Lutheran minister of 
Canton, Illinois. The Steck family has been represented in the Lutheran ministry 
for over 100 years. The family still has its representatives in the churches of Muncy 
and Hughesville. 

Frederick Fague removed to Wolf township about the same time that his son-in- 
law, Baltzet Steck,came. He had two sons, George and William. From these have 
descended the Fagues found in Muney valley, many of whom are still connected 
with the Lutheran church. 

The Buck family is another largely represented in the Lutheran church. They 
are descendants of Henry Buck, who was born in 1749. He came to the valley in an 
early day and resided on lands which were afterwards known as the Narbor farms. 
He died in 1791. His sons were Daniel, Jacob, Peter, and John. Samuel, the son 
of Jacob, was a member of the building committee when the last church edifice was 
erected. His brother Henry was for many years a prominent and highly respected 
business man in the lower part of the county. Leonard Buck, of the Lutheran 
church of Montoursville, is a descendant of the Henry Buck first named. 

The Poust family is another of prominence in the church to-day. The first 
representative was so early in the valley as to be drafted as a soldier during the 
Revolution, but as the war closed almost immediately afterward he did not report 
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for duty. The family is now represented in the church at Hughesville by the 
grandsons—John, Jacob, and Daniel, and by others in the Lairdsville charge. 

Peter Dunkelberger was also among the early settlers in the valley. He came 
from Berks county between 1770 and 1780. During the Revolution he served in 
the army. He, too, took an active part in the ‘erection of the first and second 
church edifices. 

Another name represented in almost every period of the church's history is that 
of Harman. They are the descendants of George Harman, who was born in Ger- 
many, came to this country when a young man, and settled in Berks county. 
During the Revolution he served in the army. When peace was restored he came 
to Muncy valley and was employed for some time as a teacher in the school belong- 
ing to the congregation. He is still represented in the church by Peter Harman 
and other descendants. 

Another name associated with the history of Immanuel's church is that of Reib- 
sam. They are descendants of John Sebastain Reibsam, a native of Germany. 
Soon after marriage he came to Pennsylvania and settled at Germantown, and after- 
wards resided in what is now Schuylkill county. Here he followed his profession as 
a teacher for several years. And in addition to his duties as teacher, he was fre- 
quently called upon to conduct funeral services, and read sermons in the absence of 
the pastor. In course of time he came to Muncy. His family consisted of five sons 
and two daughters. One of the latter was the mother of Father Jacob Miller, 
already referred to. The sons—Louis, John, Peter, and Philip—at an early day, 
settled with their father in Muncy. John afterward removed to Philadelphia and 
Louis to Union county. Peter and Philip remained at Muncy, and the latter was 
for many years a merchant in that place. 

In conclusion Historian Steck says that time would fail to tell of the “Ulches, 
of the Narbors, and of the McConnels, of the Artleys and the Butlers, of the House- 
knechts and the Michaels, of the Derrs, the Ritters, and Kahlers, and in later times 
of the Frontzes, Heilmans, Turners, Apps, Lairds, McClains, Frymires, Longs, and 
Rissels, and others, some of whom were identified with the church in its earliest 
history, and others as well in its most palmy days, who assisted in clearing the 
ground and sowing the seed, and reaping the harvest, from which so rich a fruitage 
of results has been gathered by the Lutheran church in the bounds of Lycoming 
county.” 

Old Immanuel! What a glorious record for the church organized before Lycom- 
ing was formed, a hundred years ago! In the territory originally under the spiritual 
care of this historic church there are now nineteen church edifices and as many or- 
ganizations, possessing church property valued at $80,000, and divided into pastorates 
which are now suporting seven ministers. The membership numbers 1,714 com- 
municants, with Sunday schools numbering 1,770 scholars, and 245 officers and 
teachers. 


MORELAND TOWNSHIP. 


Lying in the extreme southeastern part of the county is the township of More- 
land. It was formed out of territory taken from Muncy Creek in 1813, and for 
nine years after its separation, or until 1822, it included all the territory that now 
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comprises Franklin, Jordan, and a portion of Penn. At December sessions, 1821, 
William Wilson and William Cox Ellis, who had been appointed commissioners to 
divide the township into three parts, reported that they had done so, whereupon 
the court confirmed their report and the two new townships cut off were named 
Penn and Franklin. Moreland as it now stands is the nineteenth township in size 
and contains 13,120 acres. By the census of 1890 the population was 737. Its 
area consists almost wholly of Chemung formation (No. VIII). It is bounded on 
the east by Franklin, on the north by Penn, on the west by Wolf and Muncy Creek, 
and on the south by Montour county. 

Several traditions are given,and may be recorded, to account for the selection of 
the name Moreland. One of these represents that when the first settler ascended 
to the crest of one of the highest hills he saw a great deal more-land than he expected 
to see, and in surprise and delight he exclaimed, “more-land!” Another explains 
that the early surveys were generally made so carelessly, and the allowances for 
roads were so liberal, that the settlers found that they got “moreland to the acre” 
than they expected, or than could be got elsewhere. Still another tradition says that 
the earliest settlers had first prospected in the region of Paradise, immediately south 
of the hills, and finally concluded to locate there because the land was cheaper and 
much better timbered, and they found they could get more-land and more value 
for their money. These are to be regarded as mere speculations, though possibly 
based upon some fact not now remembered. 

The word ‘‘ Moreland,” used to be applied to “a hilly country,” as may be seen 
by the old dictionaries, andit may therefore be reasonably inferred that thisis really 
what suggested the name to the applicants for a new township, as “hilliness” is the 
striking feature of the whole of the extensive territory of which the then new prov- 
ince was composed. j 

Pioneers.—Some of the early settlers in this hilly land are deserving of more 
than a passing notice. Col. George Smith, who had served in the war for inde- 
pendence, located on Little Muncy creek about 1790. He came from Montgomery 
county. In 1796 he erected the first grist mill in the township. He had three sons 
and three daughters—Thomas, Jonathan, George, Annie, Hannah, and Effie. Will- 
iam Farr married Annie and came along with the family from Montgomery. William 
was reared a strict Quaker. The Smiths were equally strict Baptists. The taking 
of a wife of a different faith was not approved by the Friends, so William was asked 
to confess that he had done wrong. He could not see that he had erred, and insisted 
that he neither could nor would make such a confession. He considered his Annie 
a good Christian woman, and on reflection finally concluded that her religion was 
as good as his own and settled the matter by adopting her belief. Hannah Smith 
married Richard Barclay, and Effie married William Chamberlin; they settled 
with their husbands in Moreland. 

Jonathan Smith, son of Col. George Smith, came to Lycoming from Montgomery 
county about 1795. He had married Annie Simpson, who was a sister of John 
Simpson, of Ohio, who was the grandfather of Gen. Ulysses Simpson Grant, the 
most famous of American soldiers of modern times, and twice President of the 
United States. Jonathan and Annie’s children were therefore first cousins of the 
great chieftain’s mother, Hannah Simpson Grant. The General’s proper name was 
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Hiram Ulysses Grant, but by some inadvertence when the official document was 
made out appointing him a cadet to the Military Academy at West Point, his name 
was changed to Ulysses Simpson Grant, and the mistake was never rectified. 

William Mears was not only one of the first settlers, but was the first singing 
master who taught the young raisers of buckwheat of Moreland how to read the 
buckwheat notes! Mrs. Rhoda Farr Taylor, of Rock Run, a very bright old lady 
who is now in her eighty-eighth year, and a granddaughter of Col. George Smith, 
says that she was one of Mears’s pupils, and she “don't believe that the young 
people now-a-days have such fun as they used to have at Mears’s singing school!” 

Philip Opp, who came with his father, John Opp, from Amsterdam, settled on 
Little Muncy creek, near where Opp postoffice and P. W. Opp’s store and saw mill 
now are, some time during 1790, though he did not get a deed for his land until 1797. 
He has a great many descendants scattered throughout the county and far beyond 
its borders. His son, Philip Opp, Jr., married Hannah Smith, a daughter of Jona- 
than Smith, and, as we have seen, a first cousin of Hannah Grant, the mother of 
the great American soldier. 

The late accomplished Lieut. Col. Milton Opp, of the Eighty-fourth Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, who fell disabled by a mortal wound in the battle of the Wilderness, 
was ason of Hannah Smith Opp, and a second cousin therefore to Gen. Ulysses 
Simpson Grant. The great commander was ignorant of his relationship to this most 
worthy young soldier and scholar; and the latter was too modest even to mention the 
fact so that it might reach the ears of his famous kinsman. Milton Opp, one of the most 
brilliant and promising young men of his time, was born, August 28, 1835, and was 
not quite twenty-nine years old when he fell, along with many other brave men of 
his regiment, in the terrible charge made on the rebel lines at Spottsylvania on the 
6th of May, 1864. 

Among other early settlers whose names are still remembered, though the dates 
of their arrival can not be recalled, are Michael Gower, Joseph Hill, Jacob Shipman, 
Henry Fiester, Nathaniel Brittain, and Peter Jones. The last named, a hero of the 
Revolution and one of the sufferers at Valley Forge, died in 1850, when within but 
a few months of being one hundred years old. Hill was also one of Washington’s 
sturdy soldiers. Christopher Derr and Thomas Taggart were among the earliest 
settlers on Laurel Run. The bones of these hardy pioneers, their wives, and many 
of their children and grandchildren now lie moldering in the silent graveyards 
beside the churches that rest as diadems on the hills they fondly loved, but the lands 
they cleared, the roads they built, and the way they prepared for religion and civil- 
ization are works that will forever follow and bless their names. 

Topography.—Moreland is watered by the following streams: Little Muncy 
creek, which runs through its center, and its main tributaries of Laurel run, Beaver 
run, Shipman’s run, and Sinking run. There are two grist mills in the township— 
P. W. Opp’s and Hon. Henry Johnson's. The latter was long known as ‘‘Smith’s 
mill.’ There are two steam saw mills—one owned by P. W. Opp; the other by J. 
H. Magargel. Mr. Opp is also the owner of a store, and Philip Sherwood conducts 
another. There are no villages, no summer residences, and no industries, besides 
those above mentioned, except agriculture. There is very little timber left. 

Postofjices. —The people of this township are accommodated with two postoffices. 
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One is named Moreland, the other is called Opp. The first, Smith’s Mills, was estab- 
lished March 1, 1831, and Amasa Smith was appointed postmaster. He continued to 
serve until March 20, 1833, when the name of the office was changed to Moreland, 
and Thomas Smith was appointed postmaster. His successors have been as follows: 
Robert Colburn, February 13, 1835; William Chamberlin, August 11, 1848; Jere- 
miah Smith, June 2, 1845; Joshua Bogart, May 8, 1849; Henry Bitter, August 12, 
1850; Thomas Opp, Jr., August 27, 1853; Michael Winegardner, September 24, 
1857; William J. Schuyler, November 13, 1860; John D. Smith, January 17, 1861; 
George W. Crawford, June 15, 1869; Gwyn L. Hess, March 7, 1881; Mark A. Min- 
nier, March 24, 1882; Joseph B. Welliver, February 26, 1884; Henry B. McClain, 
July 24, 1888; Ruggles S. McHenry, present incumbent, January 26, 1891. 

Opp is the name of the second postoffice. It was opened December 13, 1886, and 
Philip W. Opp was appointed postmaster. He is the present incumbent. 

Schools.— Moreland has seven school houses, named as follows: Eighth Square, 
Opp, Laurel Run, Back Bone, Frenchtown, Hill, and Green Valley. The report for 
1891 shows an average of six months of school taught. 

Churches.—The township has two churches—one Lutheran and one Baptist. 
There is also a Methodist house of worship, but there is no orgauization of mem- 
bership at the present writing, (February, 1892) and the building is not in use. A 
cemetery is connected with each of these church buildings. 

A goodly number of the early settlers were Baptists and became members of 
what was long known as the “ Little Muncy Baptist church,”” later as the Madison 
church, which, according to the most reliable information obtainable, was organized 
in September, 1817. This church served for the people of the adjoining corners 
of Columbia, Montour, and Northumberland counties, and the greater portion of 
Lycoming county east of Big Muncy creek and the Allegheny mountain. Meetings 
were held alternately in nearly all parts of this great field, often in school houses, 
private houses, and sometimes in the woods. The Moreland Baptists formally 
separated from the Madison church and organized the Moreland church, July 2, 1546, 
and in a few years thereafter raised a house of worship of their own. They wor- 
shiped for a number of years in the Union House. In 1865 Rev. Henry C. Munro 
became pastor, and under his zealous pastorate the old building was taken down 
and the present more comfortable edifice erected in 1882. 
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Franklin was detached from Moreland in 1822, and for thirty-two years 
included the territory we now call Jordan, and for six years a portion also of 
what is now Penn township. It was named in honor of the celebrated Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin. It is the sixteenth in size in the county and contains 16,320 acres. By 
the census of 1890 the population was 1,063. It is bounded on the east by Jordan, 
on the north by Columbia county, on the west by Penn and Moreland, and on the 
south by Montour county. Its topographical features are the same as characterize 
the mother township, and the younger townships of which it in turn became the 
parent. The surface may be described as presenting the aspect of a sea of wave-like 
hills, mostly short and rounded, with here and there sides too steep to admit of easy 
cultivation. It is, in brief, a section of the Muncy Hills. The soil as a rule is more 
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productive than might be supposed. The general prosperity of the inhabitants and 
the substantial improvements reared on every hand are evidences of fertility that 
can not be questioned. 

Little Mnney creek cuts through the township nearly in its center. Its tribn- 
taries within the territory are Big run, Beaver run, Indian Camp run, Beach Bottom 
run, and other smaller streams. Laurel run drains the southern portion. 

Pioneers.—Among the earliest settlers within the territory of Franklin may be 
mentioned John Rhen, Frederick Rhen, John Mecnm, David Mecum, William 
Howell, Nathan Howell, Peter Snyder, Solomon Reed, Joseph Lyons, Daniel Ritter, 
William Lore, Raker, John Hartman, and Henry Funston. 

Industries. —There are two steam saw mills in the township, viz: Henry Ponst’s 
and Lowe Brothers.’ There are also fifteen water power mills, owned as follows: 
John Houseknecht, Dugan & Houseknecht, Jacob Houseknecht, Spring Brothers, 
Philip Snyder, P. Crouse & Brothers, Raper & Phillips, P. J. Vandine, Bodine & 
Warn, Miller & Brothers, Jeremiah Phillips, Frederick Kleman, Russel Swisher, 
Andrew Robbins, and Henry Temple. These mills stand idle much of the time, as 
lumbering as an industry is yearly becoming less prominent. Already many mills 
have rotted down that will never be rebuilt. 

The most important indnstrial enterprise in the township for some years was the 
Franklin tannery, located about half a mile helow Lairdsville, and established in 
1832 by Messrs. Enos Hawley and Thomas G. Downing. Mr. Simon Hawley, a 
resident of Chester county, had an interest in the business. The firm name was 
Hawley & Downing. It was one of the largest tanneries of that period in northern 
Pennsylvania, giving employment to a large number of hands, and affording a good 
and convenient market to the inhabitants of the surrounding country for bark and 
hides. In connection with the tannery the firm several years later opened a leather 
store and shoe factory in the borough of Muncy, of which branch of the business 
Enos Hawley then took charge and moved to Muncy, while Mr. Downing snperin- 
tended the tannery. Simon Hawley attended to the purchase of hides and the sale 
of leather in Philadelphia. Downing finally sold his interest to John Starr, and 
thereafter the firm name for some years was Hawley, Starr & Company. The 
tannery is now in ruins, and in a few more years nearly all vestiges of what was 
once a place of interest and activity, and of great advantage to the inhabitants, will 
entirely disappear. The site is now owned by H. H. Ring. 

Robert Hawley, Esq., one of Lycoming county’s honored citizens, a member of 
the bar, and widely known for his poetical genius, was a son of Enos Hawley. He 
was not born at the Franklin tannery, but he spent some of the happiest years of his 
boy life there, and at the Lairdsville school received his first instruction, and had 
his hide tanned by both tanner and teacher, as often as occasion required. Muney 
borough claims to be the place of his death. His brother, Alfred Hawley, now of 
Northumberland, was born at the tannery on the night of “the falling of the stars,’ ’ 
in November, 1833. 

Enos Hawley is remembered and honored by the generation that knew him as a 
man of the strictest integrity and morality. He was the first man in his community 
who had the courage to vote the Abolition ticket. He had considerable of the John 
Brown in his mental make-up, but being in sympathy with the Friends in his ideas 
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of war, he was not in the same spirit aggressive. He was appointed postmaster of 
Muncy, July 9, 1861, and served to March 12, 1878, a period of nearly twelve years. 
He died, October 2, 1881. Mr. Hawley was born in Chester county, near the 
Brandywine battlefield, in June, 1799, and his parents came to Lycoming county in 
1802 and settled in Muncy township. 

Lairdsville is the only village in the township. It has two churches, three 
stores, one hotel, one wagon maker shop, one steam planing mill, one grist mill. 
two blacksmith shops, and two physicians. It is pleasantly located on Little Muncy 
ereek, on a beautiful alluvial flat, among the Muncy Hills. Benjamin C. Morris 
erected the hotel and opened a store in 1841, and these, it is said, were the first 
improvements. 

There is a postoffice at Lairdsville. The old postoffice, known as Chestnut 
Grove, was abandoned. Lairdsville postoffice was established, February 20, 1829, 
and John Laird appointed postmaster. His successors served as follows: Hiram 
Funston, appoipted May 11, 1831; Anthony Starr, June 2, 1835; Issachar Morris, 
December 23, 1840; Charles W. Funston, March 13, 1844; Brittain Magargel, 
June 14, 1845; William Howell, May 7, 1846; John Everitt, July 7, 1847; Levi 
C. Howell, August 4, 1848; Charles W. Funston, May 8, 1849; John F. Funston, 
February 12, 1850; John M. Fiester, February 19, 1852. Lairdsville was changed ` 
to Funstonville, March 16, 1852, and John Fiester was appointed postmaster. He 
was succeeded by Brittain Magargel, December 21, 1852. Funstonville was 
changed back to Lairdsville, October 15, 1855, and Brittain Magargel was appointed 
postmaster. His successors have been as follows: Hiram Crouse, March 28, 1861; 
A. W. Ritter, June 29, 1851; Charles B. Raper, June 26, 1882; John P. Heil, 
September 24, 1885; Oliver P. Hess, September 5, 1887; Thomas J. Raper, present 
incumbent, July 20, 1889. 

James Derr, who died April 6, 1892, at the age of seventy-nine years, was one 
of the oldest residents of the village. He had served as a justice of the peace 
for fifty years, and at the time of his death was the oldest justice in continuous 
service in the connty. His son Charles is the only survivor of the family. 

Lairdsville Lodge, No. 986, I. O. O. F., was recently instituted in the village. 

Mengwe.—A new postoffice, called Mengwe, was established, November 25, 1891, 
and Mary E. Smith was appointed postmaster. It is on the road leading to 
Lairdsville, four miles from Hughesville. The name, Mengwe, was what the 
Delaware Indians called the Iroquois, or Five Nations. The office was not opened 
for business till January 1, 1592. 

Schools. —Franklin township has six school houses. Their local names are 
Germany, Fairview, Lairdsville, Starr, Chestnut Grove, and North Mountain. 

Churches.—The Lutherans and Baptists each have churches at Lairdsville. The 
Lutherans also have one in the township, viz., Franklin. The Albright Methodists 
have one known as Fairview, and there is also a Union church at Stone Heap, which 
makes five in the township. All have cemeteries attached except the Baptist church 
at Lairdsville. There are no other cemeteries in the township. 


JORDAN TOWNSHIP. 


Jordan township was detached from Franklin, by an irregular line running 
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nearly north and south. and organized into a separate subdivision of the county, 
February 7, 1554. It was named after Alexander Jordan, who was president 
judge of the district of which Lycoming formed a part at that time. Jordan is 
the twenty-fifth in size in the county and contains 9,920 acres, with a population 
of 591 by the censas of 1890. It is the last division of the territory extending 
from the West Branch of the Susquehanna to the North Mountain that was once 
known as Muncy Creek township. Looking at iton the map it will be found to 
be the extreme eastern part of Lycoming county, penetrating for some distance 
the counties of Columbia and Sullivan in the form of an acute angle. These counties 
therefore bound it on the north, east, and south, and Franklin township on the 
West. 

Geology and Topography.—Geologically the township consists of Chemung 
(No. VII) in the south, Red Catskill (No. IX) in the north and east, Pocono 
(No. X) on the exireme east end or point. Everywhere along the Sullivan connty 
line on the northern borders of the township, and across the end of Franklin 
township, the soil and rocks are red. 

The land is generally high, dry, and rolling, with deep ravines, and does not 
materially differ from thai of Franklin and Penn; it is occupied by the same class 
oi hardy, industrious inhabitants: and the improvements, dwellings, schools, and 
houses of worship indicate the same general thrift and growing desire for moral 
and intellectnal advancement. 

The eastern side of the township, that portion bordering on Columbia county, 
is the watershed from which Little Muncy creek has its source from numerous 
springs and rivulets: and it flows westward and empties into Big Muncy about 
two miles above the confinence of the latter with the river, at the borough of 
Muncy: and it is likewise the watershed from which Little Fishing creek rises, and 
flowing southward finally mingles its waters with Big Fishing creek, which dis- 
charges into the North Branch of the Susquehanna in the neighborhood of Blooms- 
burg. 

The First Permanent Settler in the territory of what now constitutes Jordan 
township is believed to have been William Lore, who penetrated that wilderness 
region as early as 1812. After encountering many difficulties and enduring great 
hardships. he succeeded in founding a home. Some of his descendants are still 
living in the township. 

Mills.—There is one grist mill in the township, owned by Marshall Stout, and 
three steam saw mills. They are owned by Bodine & Warn, John Stackhouse, and 

lark Johnson; there are also four water power mills, run by G. B. Robbins, T. $. 
Minmer. Henry Gordner. and Daniel Gordner. Timber is rapidly becoming scarce 
and lumbering will cease in a few years. 

Unityville is the only villageinthetownship. It has one Temperance House, kept 
br John J. Fay, and two stores—Pennington, Moore & Seeley’s, and A. H. Seward’s. 
There are no summer residences within its borders, and no other industries but the 
grist mill. lumbering, and farming. The postofiice, named Unityville, was established 
June 1, 1854, and Philip Young was appointed postmaster. He was succeeded by 
James Young, appointed March 28. 1855; Valentine Winstertein, October 23, 1872; 
John Robbins, Jr., November 23, 1876: Oliver Getty, May 31, 1877; Milton W. 
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Bolsford. February 17, 1879; Charles F. Seely, May 21, 1884; Thomas R. Everett, 
October 22, 1885; Charles F. Seely, March 23, 1889, present incumbent. 

Unityville Lodge, No. 830, I. O. O. F., and Unityville Encampment, No. 234, 
I. O. O. F., were recently instituted. 

Schools.—There are six school houses in Jordan towuship, and their local names 
are Salem, Derrick, Richie, Biggert's, Lore, and Prairie. The report of the county 
superintendent for 1591 shows an average of six months taught. 

Churches.—Jordan township has three churches, viz: Evangelical, (Albright 
Methodist,) Union, (Baptist and Lutheran,) and the Gordner church. which is 
Lutheran. There are three cemeteries—Evangelical, Gordner, and Ritchard. The 
first two are attached to the churches of the same name. 


CHAPTER SSN SIT. 
SHREWSBURY, WOLF, AND PENN. 
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SHREWSBURY TOWNSHIP. 

HREWSBURY is one of the oldest townships in the county, its separation 

from Muncy dating back to 1504. It lies in the eastern part of the county, 
and is bounded on the east by Sullivan county, on the north by Plunkett’s Creek 
township, on the west by Wolf, and on the south by Penn. It was originally a 
very extensive territory, embracing for a number of years (until 1847) a large part 
of what now constitutes Sullivan county. Its first loss of domain occurred in 1836, 
when Plunkett’s Creek township was formed. Shrewsbury is the thirty-fourth in 
size and contains 8,533 acres. 

The suggestion of the name is attributed to Theophilus Little, Sr. The Little 
and Bennett familes were among the early settlers, and as they came from Shrews- 
bury township, Monmouth county, New Jersey, it is presumed that the name of their 
old home seemed to them a suitable one for their new habitation. 

The township as it now exists is located on the southern slope of the east ridge 
of the Allegheny mountain, and its northern or Plunketi’s Creek border is on the 
summit of the mountain. It consists of the Chemung formation (No. VIII) in a 
narrow belt along Muncy creek. Next above occurs Red Catskill, (No. IX) occupy- 
ing the larger area of the township, and a small area of Pocono rocks (No. X) 
forming the summit of a corner of North mountain and making part of the south 
escarpment of the main range of the Alleghenies, which here trend northeast 
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into Sullivan county. This great mountain, which rises to an altitude of 2,550 
feet, above tide, stands as an impregnable northeastern barrier, and affords a magnifi- 
cent view of the surrounding country. Parties visiting the summit are entranced 
with the grandeur and variety of the panoramic scene which recedes from their 
vision like the billowy waves of the sea, until the lesser mountains and the valleys 
blend with the blue line of the horizon. 

Shrewsbury is well irrigated by swift streams of pure, clear water. Its southern 
line follows Big Muncy creek. Roaring run, Big run, Fox rnn, and Lake run 
rise within the township, and flowing southward fall into Big Muncy; Lick run 
and Rock run head in Sullivan county. It has been suggested that grand toboggan 
slides might be constructed from various points above the escarpment of the mount- 
ain across the township to points on the creek below, and thus afford delightful 
and exciting recreation, and attract thousands of pleasure seekers in winter as well 
as in summer. The long and steep incline of the mountain would give such 
impetus to the toboggan that the foothills might easily be overcome, especially by 
following the courses of the streams as far as possible. 

First Settlers.—The census of 1890 gives this mountain township a population 
of 540. Considering its age its growth has been small. Among the earliest settlers 
within the present limits of Shrewsbury township was Peter Corson. He came to 
the neighborhood of Muncy from New Jersey in 1794, but settled in the woods on 
Muncy creek, on the property where his grandson, Jacob Corson, now resides, 
about 1798. He had five sons and three daughters, and his descendants are now 
numbered by the hundred, and are widely scattered. John Rynearson and Jacob 
Maish were the first permanent settlers on Big run, and Peter Buck was probably 
the first to drive his stakes on Lick run. Owen Malone was another of the first 
within the present borders. John Fox, John Craft, and Thomas Edkins were 
among the later settlers. 

Highland Lake.—Shrewsbury is becoming celebrated for its delightful summer 
resorts. Near the northern border is Highland Lake, adjacent to which three large 
summer hotels are now attracting many pleasure seekers. The first erected was 
the Highland House, by S. H. € C. W. Burrows; then followed Hotel Grand 
View, by A. E. Burrows; and later, The Essick, by Dr. H. M. Essick. They are 
spacious buildings, furnished with all modern conveniences. There is also a cot- 
tage boarding house, owned by Farr Taylor. Besides the public houses, private 
cottages are owned by H. H. Rutter, of the Hughesville Mail, F. E. Gleim, cashier 
of the West Branch National Bank, Dr. William Du Four, George S. Maxwell, city 
editor of the Republican, of Williamsport, Mrs. Sarah Scull, of Overbrook, Pennsyl- 
vania, Edward A. Price, of Media, and S. H. Eyer, of Jersey Shore. A lot has 
been donated and a fund is now being raised for the erection of a union house of 
worship. 

From these hotels and cottages a panorama of the finest scenery is a constant 
source of enjoyment and inspiration. The highlands of Shrewsbury are unsur- 
passed for healthfulness, and are steadily gaining their way into public favor. 
The lake, though small, forms a feature of an environment that makes the locality 
very interesting. 5 

Immediately in the rear of the resort is the great primeval Allegheny forest, in 
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which the lovers of wildness and solitude can find complete gratification of their 
tastes and whims, while in front a magnificent view of hundreds of square miles of 
hill and dale, field and woodland, alternating with pleasing irregularity, constitute 
a picture of grandeur and beauty that never fails to captivate the lovers of the 
beautiful in nature. 

Mills. —The township has two steam saw mills—the Lyon Lumber, on Muney 
creek, and the De Witt Bodine, ou Lick run. There is a shingle mill on Roaring 
run, owned by John Frey. 

Villages.—There are two villages in Shrewsbury, Tivoli and Glen Mawr. The 
former has one church, (Lutheran,) one store, one hotel, and one blacksmith shop; 
the latter, one hotel, twostores, and one Methodist Episcopal church, called Point 
Bethel. The Williamsport and North Branch railroad runs through both places. 
George Newman is the owner of a flagstone quarry near Tivoli. 

Postoffices. Shrewsbury has three postoftices, Tivoli, Glen Mawr, and Highland 
Lake. The former was established August 5, 1854, and called Corson’s, and Daniel 
Corson was appointed postmaster. Jacob F. Carson succeeded him, February 9, 
1857. Corson’s was then changed to Tivoli, February 27, 1861, and George W. 
Hessler was appointed postmaster. His successors have been as follows: John C. 
Little, February 2, 1870; Charles L. Taylor, July 17, 1874; William J. D. Edwards, 
May 31, 1877; Oliver W. Taylor, July 27, 1871; George Newman, March 6, 1883; 
Thomas W. W. Taylor, January 15, 1886; Hannah R. Hill, April 12, 1889. 

The postoffice at Glen Mawr, as the name appears on the records, was estab- 
lished March 5, 1886, and Henry G. Harriman was appointed postmaster. He was 
succeeded by Anson P. Starr, the present incumbent, June 22, 1889. 

A postoffice was opened at Highland Lake, June 17, 1889, and Sabin H. Bur- 
rows was appointed postmaster. At the close of the season at the lake the 
office is discontinued, and then reopened when the next season begins, with the 
same postmaster. It is run in this way for the accommodation of summer visitors. 

Schools.—There are four schools in this township, viz: Tivoli, Point, Pine 
Grove, and Indiantown. The report for 1891 shows: two male and two female 
teachers; pay of each, $28 per month; male scholars sixty-three, female seventy- 
three. 


WOLF TOWNSHIP, 


September, 1834, enough territory was taken from Muncy to form the township 
of Wolf, and it was named in honor of George Wolf, who was then Governor of 
the State. It is the thirty-ninth in size and its area is 8,960 acres, with a popula- 
tion of 754 by the census of 1890. Since its erection Wolf has contributed terri- 
tory to form two boronghs—Hughesville and Picture Rocks. In shape the township 
looks much like a shoe on the map. It is bounded on the east by Moreland, Penn, 
and Shrewsbury, on the north by Plunkett's Creek, on the west by Muncy, and on 
the sonth by Muncy creek. Muncy creek runs through the lower part of the town- 
ship and is fed by Sugar run, Gregg run, Pine run, Pea Vine run, and Lanrel run. 
Wolf run falls into the river. 

Geologically, Wolf township consists of Lower Helderberg limestone (No. VI) 
in the extreme south end and west of Hughesville, above which is next observed 
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(No. VIII) a broad area extending through the center and south part of the 
township, with a narrow band of the same across the upper part. Above this 
occurs Red Catskill (No. IX) in a narrow belt between the two bands of (No. VIII) 
and a broad area in the northern part of the township jutting up against the face 
of the Allegheny mountain range and forming the south escarpment of the same. 

Limestone (No. VI) is quarried west of Hughesville for lime on a large scale. 
The fossil iron ore (No. VIII) passes across the township, but no developments are 
known. The surface of the lower part of the township is rolling, with fine farms, 
whilst the northern part is hilly and mountainous. There is much evidence of the 
glacial moraine in the northern part of the township, across which it passed. 

There seems to be an inexhaustible supply of fine flagstone in the rocks (No. 
VIII), and it promises to become a source of great value. The following quarries 
are now being operated: J. D. Musgrave, near the head of Laurel run; Andrew 
Beilharz, on Laurel run, below Musgrave’s; J. H. Green, below Beilharz; George 
West, on a west branch of Laurel run; Edwin Green, on an east branch of Laurel 
run; Martin Van Buskirk, on Wolf run; George West, at Picture Rocks, and Bilam- 
boz, near Picture Rocks. 

Incidents of Early History.—There is much thrilling and interesting history 
relating to this township, but it is so blended with the general history of Muncy, 
the parent township, that it would be a work of supererogation to repeat it in detail 
here. As far as known David Aspen was the first settler within the limits of Wolf. * 
The exact time is not known, but it must have been as early as 1777, as on the 8th 
of August, 1778, Rachel Silverthorn was despatched to waru him of the approach of 
the Indians. His cabin stood on or near the southern boundary line of the borough 
of Hughesville. Aspen took refuge at Fort Muncy, where he remained a few days, 
and then returned to look after his effects. Not returuing a searching party started 
out to look for him. Near his cabin his dead body was found. He had been shot 
and scalped by the lurking savages. Until within a few years a pile of stones where 
the chimney of his cabin stood was pointed out, and an old apple tree still marks the 
place. Whence he came, his age, and whether he had a family, are, like his burial 
place, unknown. 

Abraham Webster was another of the pioneer settlers. He came from England 
and located on what afterwards was known as Henry Ecroyd's farm. The Indians 
appeared at his place in 1778, killed his son Abraham, and carried a younger 
brother, Joseph, and two sisters into captivity. One of the girls was thrown from a 
canoe in Seneca Lake by an enraged squaw and drowned; the other was never heard 
from. Joseph returned after an absence of twelve years and married Anna Robb. 
Their descendants still live in the lower end of the county. 

Industries.—One of the first improvements in the township was a grist mill erected 
by Mr. Clayton in 1816, which is still running. In 1842 Mr. Bryan built the woolen 
mill on Muncy creek, which was afterwards operated by Bryan & Colter. It origi- 
nally cost about $15,000, and was regarded at that time as a great improvement. It 
is now owned and operated by David Osler. About the time of the erection of this 
mill a second one was built by another firm, but in 1872 it was converted into a flour- 
ing mill by J. H. Stroeber. In 1858 Sprout and Sanders started a factory for mak- 
ing pumps and agricultural implements. It was operated for several years, when 
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George Steck became the owner. The place where these improvements are located 
is known as Villa Grove. 

There is one water power saw mill on Laurel run, owned by Martin Van Buskirk, 
which manufactures lumber and shingles. Very little timber now remains in the 
township. 

Bryan Mill.—A postoffice was established at Bryan Mill, April 8, 1892, and 
Charles W. Person was appointed postmaster. This is the only one in the township. 

Schools and Churches.—The first school was opened in 1814 in the room of a 
building then standing on the farm of Christian Kahler. A log school house was 
built in 1818. Here in 1820 the Methodists organized the first religious society in 
the township, and here they worshiped until 1844, when they occupied a building 
of their own specially erected for a church. A union Sunday school was started 
in the old log school house under the direction of Jacob Shoemaker and Mary Camp- 
bell in 1827. A Lutheran society was organized and a church erected in 1850. It 
was an offshoot of the old Immanuel’s church, in Muncy Creek township. 

Wolf township now has six school houses, viz: Newman, Steck, Pine Run, 
Huntersville, Villa Grove, and Boak. 


PENN TOWNSHIP. 


Penn township was formed in 1828. Its name, tradition says, was given to it by 
Tobias and Isaac Kepner, who came from Penn township, Berks county, at an early 
date, and were solicitous to have a township in Lycoming bearing the same title, and 
in deference to them the court so named it. At all events the name of the illustri- 
ous founder is associated with it. It is bounded on the east by Franklin township 
and Columbia county, on the north by Shrewsbury, on the west by Wolf, and on the 
south by Moreland. In size it is the twenty-third, aud it has an area of 10,880 
acres. By the census of 1890 the population was 877. 

Geologically it consists of the Chemung (No. VIII) in the southern part, and of 
Red Catskill (No. IX) in the north. The terminal moraine of the glacial period 
scarcely shows itself in Penn township. 

Among the streams may be mentioned Beaver, which is the outlet of Beaver 
Dam, Big run, Gregg run, and Sugar run. 

The surface of the township is generally rough and mountainous, offering but 
little attraction for the farmer. Owing to its elevation the climate is delightful in 
summer time. 

The First Settlers were among those whose names are found in the assessment 
lists of Muncy township, which originally embraced it. Benoni Wiesner, a low- 
Dutchman, was an early settler near the base of the North mountain. Christopher 
Frey located near where Mt. Zion church now stands. And Thomas Strawbridge, 
John Craft, and Thomas Reed were among the pioneers in this wild mountain 
region. 

Mills.—There are two steam saw mills, operated by Kahler Brothers and Wesley 
Sanders. The water mills are owned by the McClintic heirs, at Beaver Dam, Joseph 
McClintic, and George W. Phillips. But little timber remains in the township. 

Postoffices. —Fribley was established June 26, 1873, and Robert E. Keeler was 
appointed postmaster. He is the present incumbent. Strawbridge was established 
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June 28, 1886, and Jerry Holden was appointed postmaster. The office was discou- 
tinued, September 25, 1887; then re-established, October 24, 1890, and Robert E. 
Keeler was again appointed. He still holds the office. There are two stores. kept, 
respectively, by Robert E. Keeler and Joseph Keeler. 

North Mountain was established October 30, 1579; Burgess Swishar was 
appointed postmaster, and he is still in office. 

Churches.—There are fonr churches—Mt. Zion, Lutheran, built through the 
labors of Rev. George Parson: Ebenezer. Evangehcal Methodist: Kedron. Metho- 
_dist, and Neff, Evangelical Methodist. Mt. Zion and Ebenezer churches have 
cemeteries. 

Schools.—The township has six schools, viz: Lyon's, Derr, Neff, Shanty, 
MeCarthy, and Creek. 
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CHURCHES. 
WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 

\ A T ASHINGTON township was erected by decree af the court of Northumberland 
county. August 23, 1155, and is therefore one hundred and seven years old, 
It was decreed absolutely “that all that portion of Bald Eagle township above White 
Deer creek, commencing at a point above Widow Smith’s on the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna, should be erected into a new township to be called Washington.” 
The name of course was given in honor of General Washington, whose fame was then 
at its height. At that time all of the territory lying south of the river was known as 
Bald Eagle township. The western boundary was unknown, but it is supposed to 
have started from a point opposite the month of Pine creek. From the original 
territory of Washington the townships of Brady, Clinton, Armstrong, Limestone, 
Susquehanna, Bastress, and Nippenose have been formed within the present limits 
of the county, besides several outside. This territory alone embraced an area of 

95,150 acres, which gives the reader a pretty clear idea of its extent. 
As now constituted Washington is the thirteenth in size and contains 22,400 
acres, with a population of 937 by the census of 1890. It is bounded on the east by 
Brady township and Northumberland county, on the north by Armstrong, on the 
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west by Litiestone township and Clinton county, and on the south by Union county. 
In its prolongation it is much further south than any other part of the county. 

Washington consists, geologically, of Medina and Oneida sandstone and 
conglomerates, (No. IV,) which form the north and south White Deer ridges and . 
occupy the } igh crest of the mountain in the western part of the township. Next 
follow Clintcn shales, (No. VI,) ete., forming the rim and surface of the greater part 
of White Deer valley. Then follows lower Helderberg limestone (No. VI) in 
the middle oí the lower end of the valley, to which succeeds a small area of 
Chemung measures (No. VIII). 

White Deer Valley is a fine agricultural region, noted for its good soil, excellent 
farms, and charming surrounding scenery. Viewed from the northern slope of 
Bald Eagle mountain, on descending the fine turnpike, the scene in summer time 
resembles a vast moving panorama, in which are green fields, dotted with handsome 
farm houses aid out-buildings, and thousands of acres of golden grain waving in the 
breeze. Limestone is quarried for use in the valley. The west end is mountainous 
and barren, forming a marked contrast to the fertile lands of the valley proper. 

Washington township is watered by White Deer Hole creek, which flows along 
the north side of White Deer mountain. It has two branches—one called South 
creek, the other Spring creek. These two streams unite with the main creek about 
three miles west of the river. £ 

There has always been much speculation regarding the origin of the name “ White 
Deer Hole valley.” Tradition says it was given to it because a white deer was killed 
near the creek by an early settler. John Farley, who was eighty-eight years old 
in 1870, was asked regarding this tradition and he said: 

I was four years old when my father came here in 1187. We had plenty of red deer at 
that time. They could be seen every day when we stepped out of our cabins and went along 
through the valley or over the mountains. I never saw any white deer here, but a white deer is 
said to have been killed at an early day in a low hole or pond of water that once existed where 
my father built his mill, and that was the only white deer ever known in this valley. 

Mr. Farley was mistaken. S. S. Miller, now living in that part of the township 
called “Texas,” says that in 1850, he saw tivo white deer; and there are others who 
have seen them also. And Samuel Sunderland once shot a black deer. 

Concerning the word ‘‘hole,” which is attached to the name of this magnificent 
valley, Mr. Farley, on being interrogated, said: 

There was a large circular basin of low ground of some ten acres in extent that originally 
existed where my father built his mill. This basin was pretty high at its sides and lowered 
gradually towards its center, where there was about an acre of ground that was always dry and 
covered with bushes, but more or less surrounded at all seasons of the year by stauding water— 
asort of pond. But after my father’s mill and dam were built the water of the dam overflowed 
and covered the most of the hollow basin of ground. 

The two foregoing circumstances gave the name of “ White Deer Hole valley ” to 
this charming section of the counties of Lycoming and Union. The word “hole” 
is being gradually dropped, and it will soon disappear altogether, leaving the name 
simply “ White Deer valley,’ which is as appropriate as it is beautiful. The valley 
is bounded on the east by the river, on the north by Penny Hill and Bald Eagle 
mountain, on the west by Bald Eagle, and on the south by White Deer mountain. 


It comprises the towuships of Washington, Brady, and Gregg, the latter being in 
33 
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Union county. In 1861, after a bitter fight, about three-fourths of Brady township 
were struck off and annexed to Union and called Gregg township. The valley 
proper is about seventeen miles long, with an average width of eight miles. 

First Taxables.—The following is a list of the taxable inhabitants of Washing- 
ton township when erected: Bennet, Ephraim; Bennett, Justice; Bennett, Thad- 
deus; Bennett, Abraham; Bennett, William; Bently, Green; Brown, Charles; Brown, 
Judson; Brown, William; Caldwell, William; Creal, Michael; Coats, Widow; Eason, 
Robert; Emmons, John; Emmons, Jacob, (single); Gray, William, Jr.; Green, 
Ebenezer; Farley, John; Hendricks, Nathan; Hickendoll, Herman; Hood, Moses; 
Huling, Marcus; Hunter, Widow; Landon, Nathaniel; Layn, Abraham; Layn, Isaac; 
Low, Cornelius, senior and junior; McCormick, Seth; McCormick, Thomas; Mackey, 
William; Mitchell, John; Ramsey, John; Reynolds, Joseph; Shaffer, Nicholas; 
Stephen, Adam; Stricker, John; Sunderland, Daniel; Tenbrook, John; Townsend, 
Gradius; Towsend, Gamaliel; Weeks, Jesse. Assessors: William Gray, Joseph 
Allen, and Thomas McCormick. 

Among the earliest township officers were the following: Constable, Jacob 
Emmons; overseers of the poor: Nicholas Shaffer, Thomas McCormick; supervisors: 
Seth McCormick, Justice Bennett. 

Several of the foregoing names will be found among those who settled on the 
territory afterwards included in the townships of Clinton and Brady. Prominent 
among these may be mentioned Marcus Huling, who occupied a cabin on the 
river bank. He was a blacksmith, and had a wife and five children. He changed 
his location several times and finally left the valley. It is supposed that he was a 
cousin of Marcus Huling, also a blacksmith, who lived at Milton about the same 
time. 

Seth and Thomas McCormick, brothers, lived near each other. Seth died, 
January 17, 1835, in the seventy-ninth year of his age, and was buried in the grave- 
yard at the “Stone church.’’ He left a wife and nine children. His son, Seth T., 
was the father of Hon. H. C. McCormick, Dr. H. G. McCormick, Frank H. MeCor- 
mick, and Seth T. McCormick, all residents of Williamsport. Thomas McCormick 
was a justice of the peace for several years. He died, October 6, 1826, aged seventy- 
two years, and was buried at the “Stone church.” 

John Farley was from New Jersey. He built a log grist mill, which was the 
first in the valley. His family consisted of a wife and seven children, and they are 
all buried in a private lot, enclosed by a stone wall, on a high knoll overlooking 
White Deer Hole creek. 

Catharine Smith was a very old settler on White Deer creek. She was a woman 
of great business tact and energy, though she was the child of sorrow and affliction. 
The story of her life is briefly told by herself in a petition to the Assembly under 
date of December 8, 1785. (See Linn’s Annals of Buffalo Valley, page 240.) In 
that petition she states that she was left a widow with ten children, with no means 
to support her family, except a location for 300 acres of land, including the mouth 
of White Deer creek. There was a good mill seat at this point, and as a grist and 
saw mill were much wanted, she was often solicited to erect them. Finally, in 1774, 
she borrowed money, and in June, 1775, completed the mills, which were of great 
advantage to the country; and the following summer she built a boring mill, 
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where great numbers of gun barrels were bored for service in the Revolutionary 
army. She also built a hemp mill. During the Indian war one of her sons, her 
greatest help, went into the military service and never returned. When the Indians 
invaded the valley, July 8, 1779, they burned her mills and she was compelled to 
fly with ber children. She returned in 1783 and was again solicited to rebuild the 
grist and saw mill, which, after much difficulty, she succeeded in doing. Before she 
had her business fairly under way, a suit in ejectment was brought against her by 
Claypole & Morris, who claimed a prior right to the land. She appealed to the 
Assembly for assistance, as she was now in such reduced circumstances that she was 
‘unable to support actions at law. The facts set forth in her memorial were certified 
to by William Bly, Charles Gillespie, Col. John Kelly, James Potter, the younger, 
and many other citizens of Northumberland county. 

The Assembly, of course, could grant her no relief and the petition was dis- 
missed. How long litigation was continued is unknown, but that Mrs. Smith was 
finally dispossessed is shown by the fact that Seth Iredell took possession of the 
premises as tenant for Claypole & Morris in 1801. Her struggles were heroic but 
the hand of fate was against her. While litigation for possession was pending she 
is said to have walked to Philadelphia and back thirteen times! The little stone 
honse in which she lived and died is still standing, but the date of her death is 
unknown. ‘The spot where she was buried is still pointed out, but the grave has 
long since been leveled by the plow. In making improvements years afterwards 
her bones were disturbed and her cranium, on account of her projecting teeth, was 
recognized by one who knew her well in life. It was the opinion of many at the 
time that gross injustice was done her by those who administered the law. 

There is something unspeakably pathetic in the history of this woman. Her 
struggles in widowhood; what she accomplished for the benefit of the early settlers; 
the fact that she furnished a mill for the manufacture of gun barrels to aid in the 
achievement of our liberties; her misfortunes, and hei last appeal to the law-making 
power for assistance; her death, burial, and the final disturbance of her bones, 
afford a theme for a volume. Part of the foundation wall of her grist mill is still 
pointed out and is carefully preserved as a relic of Revolutionary days. The large 
flouring mill which now stands over this historic foundation is owned by Capt. 
David Bly, of Williamsport, whose ancestors were neighbors of Catharine Smith and 
sympathized with her in her misfortunes. The spot is hallowed by associations that 
revive the sad memories of the past and call forth strong expressions of sorrow for one 
who did so much, and yet through the stern decree of fate was deprived of the comforts 
which she so richly merited. Her patriotism and heroic struggles stand without a 
parallel in the history of this valley; and at no other point in this part of the State 
were arms manufactured for the Continental Army. 

And although this historic spot is now just outside the limits of Lycoming 
county, caused by changes in subdivision lines in recent years, it belonged to Wash- 
ington township in its beginning and long afterwards. It is therefore proper that 
its history should appear in this connection. 

There were many other settlers in White Deer worthy of mention. Prominent 
among them were Robert Foresman, whose descendants became numerous and who 
came in 1790; Charles, William, and John Brown, and William Sedam. The latter 
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was one of the representative men of his time, and his hotel, known as Road Hall, 
was a favorite place of resort. The old house still stands, but the sign has long 
since been taken down and it is no longer a public house. Mr. Sedam, who was 
born in 1797, died February 18, 1877, aged seventy-nine years, one month, and 
eighteen days. The Schneider family were the original owners of the site of 
Elimsport. James Hammond located on the farm now owned by Samuel Scott. 
The Oakeses, too, were early settlers, and their descendants are numerous. The 
Moores, Cutters, and Coates and Robert and John Eason were also among the first 
to found homes in the valley. 

Another prominent early settler in White Deer was Matthew Brown. He was 
of Scotch descent. In 1720 his parents came to Pennsylvania and settled on the 
Swatara near Middletown. Here Matthew Brown was born, July 15, 1132. He 
was educated in the school of Rev. Francis Allison. In 1760 he settled near Car- 
lisle, but soon after removed to White Deer valley, and his name appears on the tax 
list for 1775 as the owner of sixty acres of land. He was one of the first overseers 
of the poor for White Deer township. In February, 1176, he was a member of the 
Committee of Safety for Northumberland county, and in June following he was a 
member of the Provincial Council that met in Philadelphia to dissolve our political 
relations with Great Britain. In July of the same year (1776) he was a member of 
the convention that formed our State Constitution, which he signed, September 
28, 1716. 

Mr. Brown also entered the army this year, and while serving as a soldier was 
striken with camp fever in the autumn. He managed to reach his home in White 
Deer while on sick leave, but died there in the spring of 1/17. His remains were 
buried in a field near his house. The grave was enclosed by a stone wall by direc- 
tion of his widow, Eleanor Brown. She survived him for thirty-seven years, and 
when she died was laid by his side. The walled enclosure was about ten feet square. 
It was torn down a few years ago and replaced by a wooden fence, but that is falling 
into ruin. Two upright marble tombstones were placed there by their children and 
bear these inscriptions: 


| 


Matthew Brown, Eleanor Brown, | 


Died Wife of Matthew Brown, | 
April 22, 1777. Died Aug. 9, 1814, | 


Mr. Brown was in the forty-fifth year of his age, but as the date of the birth of 
his wife is not given, her age is unknown. But as she survived him thirty-seven 
years she must have reached old age. In the closing years of her life she was 
familiarly called “Nellie Brown.” Her cabin stood on the bank of White Deer 
Hole creek, about two and a half miles west of its mouth. She died at the cabin of 
her son, William Brown, about half a mile west of her own. 

The graves of these historic characters, on account of the reduction of the 
original limits of Washington, are now just across the linein Gregg township, Union 
county. The tombstoues are in fair condition. but as the burial ground is in the 
midst of a cultivated field, the plow of civilization will soon pass over it and all trace 
of the sacred spot will be lost. Few are aware that the ashes of one who took an 
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active part in the beginning of our Revolutionary struggle, and was a member of the 
first Provincial Conference, lie there. The farm on which this private burial 
ground is located belongs to Leonard G. Meek. 

Matthew and Eleanor Brown (see Egle’s Hist. Register, 1854, page 50) had eight 
children, viz: Hannah; Mary; “John; Sarah; Jean; Thomas; William, and Matthew. 
Thomas was born in White Deer in March, 1772; he married Margaret Ainsworth, 
and died February 17, 1857, at Paxtang. Matthew, the youngest, was born in 
1776, and with his brother Thomas was adopted by his uncle William, of Paxtang. 
He was educated at Dickinson College, where he graduated in 1794; he studied 
theology and was licensed to preach by Carlisle Presbytery, October 3, 1799; he 
was some time pastor at Canonsburg, first president of Washington College, 1806- 
16, and president of Jefferson College, 1822-45. He died at Pittsburg, July 29, 
1853. Several of the descendants of Matthew and Eleanor Brown still live in the 
yalley. 

Mills.—In 1791 or 1792 John Farley, referred to above, built a small two-story 
log grist mill near where the Gudykunst mill stands, not far from Uniontown. This 
was the first mill erected in this part of the valley. It had but one run of stones, 
but it was of great service to the settlers. 

About 1798 Frederick Follmer erected the second grist mill on the same stream, 
and on the site now occupied by what was known for many years as Hunter's mill, 
and later as Spring Garden mill. In 1515 Samuel Foresman built the third mill 
on South creek, on the west side of Elimsport. But this mill long since disap- 
peared and the ruins of its race and dam are the only traces that remain. In 1817 
John Brown built the fourth grist mill near the present residence of Daniel Follmer 
on White Deer Hole creek. but this mill has also succumbed to the ravages of time. 
In 1842 Isaac Hains built the fifth mill on Spring creek. It is a snbstantial brick 
structure and does much work. When these early mills were erected rude saw 
mills to manufacture boards and building stuff for the settlers soon followed, but 
they too have disappeared. The Hains mill is now owned by the Savings Institution 
of Williamsport, and is operated by John Braun & Brother. It is now in Brady 
township. 

Elimsport is the only postvillage in the township. The history of how it got 
its name, as related to the writer by Robert H. McCormick, Esq., of Watsontown, 
(a native of the township) is interesting. About the year 1837 a German Methodist 
preacher—then called Albright, now Evangelical—located near the head ofthe valley. 
His name was George Schneider. “ He started a small store and during the secular 
days of the week,’ says Mr. McCormick, “he attended to the physical, and on 
Sundays to the spiritual, wants of the people. He conceived the idea about the 
time he came that the people required a postoffice, consequently he made applica- 
tion to the department and asked to have the office named Elim. There being a 
postoflice named Elam in Delaware county, Pennsylvania, and the regulations not 
allowing two offices of the same name in any State, it was christened Elimsport. 

“By referring to the Bible it will be learned that the name is derived from a 
place in Arabia called Elim. This was the second stopping place of the Israelites 
after they crossed the Red sea. The discontented and growling Jews were mad 
at Moses for taking them into the wilderness, and God stopped their growling by 
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leading them to Elim. where there were twelve wells of water and seventy palm 
trees. It is now supposed to be called Wady-Ghurandel. the most extensive water 
course in the western desert (See Exodus XV. 27). It is supposed Mr. Schneider 
suggested the name on acconnt of the place being well watered and shaded with 
trees.” wi 

In April. 1841, Mr. McCormick took charge of a small store at that place for R. 
& W. Brown, and became Mr. Schneider's successor as postmaster of Elimsport. 
The first contractor to carry the mail on that route, which extended from White 
Deer, (now Allenwood,) was Bernard Duffey, who lived at Larry’s Creek. It was 
carried weekly. 

The postofiice was established at Elimsport March 24, 1535, and George Schnei- 
der was appointed postmaster. His successors were appointed and served as follows: 
William Brown, Ociober 21, 1541: Robert H. McCormick, January 25, 1843; 
Ingram MeLees, January 31, 1550: Robert F. McCormick, October 6, 1553; Robert 
Foresman, January 23, 1865; David A. Clark, June 26. 1865; Robert Dunbar, 
April 11, 1868: Robert Foresman, February 19, 1873; Stephen L. Mull, June 12, 
1552: Robert Foresman, October 25, 1859; Stephen L. Mull, April 11, 1590, 
present incumbeni. When President Harrison came into office Mr. Mull was the 
first fourth-class postmaster appointed in Pennsylvania. 

Although a small village, Elimsport has several industries. The most important 
is the spoke manufactory of C. Bailey & Company. It was first started as early as 
1560 as a wagon factory, by Bailey & Balliet; then it was run by Weaver & Bailey; 
then by J. E. Weaver & Company, until the present firm took charge. The 
machinery is driven by steam. 

Robert Dunbar operates a steam saw mill: Neyhart, MeCormick & Allen, and 
Elias Xeyhart. run water mills. They manufacture boards and building stuff. 

William S. Fegley has been the ‘‘village blacksmith” for fourteen years. There 
are two stores, one of which is kept in the postoitice building. 

The Elimsport Hotel was started by Robert F. McCormick about 1848. He was 
succeeded by D. ‘Kent in 1866, who kept it until 1584, when William Trump, the 
present landlord, took charge. Since it was first erected it has been enlarged and 
improved from time to time. It is now a “landmark,” and is noted for its good 
cheer. Before it was founded George Foresman kept a hotel a short distance west, 
but it long since disappeared. 

Schools.—The first school house in the valley was a rude log building that stood 
near what was afterwards the residence of Thompson Bower. It was built abont 
1500, possibly a year or two earlier. The first teacher was an Englishman named 
Richard Fossit. Soon after this John Crawford taught in a log building erected 
farther up the valley. And still later Jack Dundas taught in a building that had 
been put up on the public road leading from Uniontown io Follmer's mill. These 
school houses were all built of round logs, and had open fire places and backless 
benches. Thomas Dickson and Edward Bush were among the old teachers. 
Thomas Rhorick taught in the old Baptist church. It was torn down before the 
close of the school and the term was finished in Piatt's tan shop. Reading, writ- 
ing. and arithmetic were the only branches taught for many years. Great changes 
have been made since those days. The township now has seven school honses, 
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named as follows: Pleasant Green, Elimsport, Side Hill, Texas, White Hall, Ridge, 
and Pike’s Peak. The enrollment shows 127 male and 198 female scholars taught 
by two male and five female teachers. Financially the township stands well. 
There is no school debt, but the resources are reported at $341. 

Churches.—The Methodist Episcopal church is an attractive brick building 
erected in 1885, at a cost of $6,000. The church evidently owes its origin to the 
labors of Rev. Schneider as early as 1838. 

The Baptist church was founded in 1840. The building has recently been 
remodeled. It isa frame structure and cost abont $2,000. The Rev. J. Green Miles’ 


is pastor. 
The above two churches are in Elimsport. A short distance east of the village 
is located what is called the:‘‘ Frame church.” It was founded as early as 1842 or 


1843 by the Lutheran and German Reformed societies. The ground for the church 
as well as the cemetery was donated by Daniel Bear. 

Cemeteries.—It was probably as early as 1829 that Jacob Bailey, one of the 
early settlers, gave the ground for a graveyard a short distance west of the village. 
In the course of years it had to be eularged, when it was properly laid out and the 
friends of those buried there began to adorn it. To-day it is a very pretty little 
cemetery. Theremains of many of the early settlers in the western part of the 
valley rest there, and the neat tombstones and monuments testify to the love and 
affection of their living descendants. 
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At May sessions, 1825, a petition was presented to the court praying for a divis- 
ion of Washington township, and the court appointed Andrew D. Hepburn, Will- 
iam Wilson, and Joseph J. Wallis as viewers. They carefully considered the matter 
and reported in favor of a division at December sessions, 1825, whereupon the 
court entered a decree for a new township and named it Clinton, in honorof De Witt 
Clinton, then Governor of the State of New York. 

Clinton is the twenty-first in size in the county and contains 12,160 acres, with a 
population of 1,326 by the census of 1890. It is bounded on the east by the river, 
which gracefully sweeps around the eastern end of Bald Eagle mountain and then 
flows due south; on the north by the river, which is here flowing from the west; 
on the west by Armstrong and Washington, and on the south by Brady town- 
ship. 

Geologically the township consists of formation (No. IV) (Medina and Oneida), 
forming Bald Eagle mountain, while on the north and south flanks occur Clinton 
shales, (No. V,) which form a long loop around the valley, to which Lower Hel- 
derberg limestone (No. VI) succeeds in forming the center of the valley for 
almost its entire length; while next to this succeeds Chemung (No. VIII) in the 
southeast corner of the township aloug the river. 

Black Hole Valley is a very rich and beautiful part of the county. The land is 
unsurpassed for fertility and the farms are well kept and models of neatness. How 
such a peculiar name came to be applied to the valley is not clearly explained. One 
tradition is that in early times a party of prospectors became mired in a swamp near 
the base of the mountain, and it was with considerable difficulty that they extri- 
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cated themselves. The swamp was composed of a very black muck, and when the 
adventurers got out they vehemently declared that they would not be caught in that 
“ black hole again!” From this circumstance, it is said, the name was applied to 
the valley. 

Another tradition is, that when first seen by pioneers from Muncy Hills, on the 
east side of the river, the valley was covered with a heavy growth of pine, and lying 
under the shadow of Bald Eagle mountain, it presented such a dark, sombre appear- 
ance that they instinctively called it “black hole!” And from that expression it 
came to be known as “Black Hole valley.”” 

Of the two traditions it is believed that the one relating to the swamp is the 
more likely to be correct. That swamp is still there, but probably not as bad as it 
was when the adventurers fell into it. Clearing away the timber has been the means 
of reclaiming much of it. Cranberries have been found growing in this swampy 
district from the earliest times. There is a patch on the land of Peter Rentz, one 
on the farm of Daniel Hartman, and Col. C. R. Lilley has one. Possibly there 
may be others. 

Penny Hill.—Another peculiar natural feature of the township is a bold prom- 
ontory called Penny Hill, Its eastern escarpment is almost perpendicular where 
it overlooks the river, and its rocky cliffs overhanging the railroad track at its base 
afford some wild and picturesque views—especially in winter time, when great icicles 
hang from the rocks. It evidently was a continuation of Muncy Hill at one time, 
but through some great convulsion of nature it was separated and a channel for 
the river was made by the fracture. The origin of its peculiar, yet simple, name 
excites inquiry. But tradition answers the question. On the western side, where 
the hill gradually recedes to the valley, a few yards east of Road Hall, once dwelt a 
man named David Torbert. This is supposed to have been about 1790. He was 
the owner of a small dog named Penny. This dog had acquired the habit of going 
to the summit of the hill and sitting there for hours apparently viewing the beauti- 
ful landscape spread out before him. Penny evidently possessed a poetic soul, or 
he could not have appreciated the sublime scene which was unfolded to his canine 
eyes. From this fact tradition informs us that the natives named it “ Penny Hill.” 

Early History.—The early inhabitants of this township, on account of its hav- 
ing been a part of Washington, passed through the stormy times of the Indian wars 
and the Revolution, Cornelius Low was one of the first settlers in Black Hole 
valley. In 1778 he leased 320 acres of land from the celebrated Dr. Francis Alli- 
son. The lease was what might be termed an ‘‘iron clad’’ document, and bound 
him under striet conditions to remain five years and make many improvements. 

It does not clearly appear when Low and his family occupied the land, but it 
probably was soon after the execution of the lease, as there were a number of set- 
tlers already located in that section of the new country. But the Red Man seri- 
ously interfered with its terms; and although there was no reservation of that kind 
made, he prevented Low from carrying out the terms on his part. Indian troubles 
soon commenced and Low was advised by the friendly Indian, “Shaney Jobn,” to 
fly. He at once sent his family and stock down the river, but remained to see what 
the outcome of the rumors would be. The “Big Runaway” had commenced and 
he barely escaped the vengeance of the pursuing savages. In a few days he 
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rejoined his family at Fort Augusta and they straightway continued their flight to 
New Jersey, whence he never returned. His experience in the Indian country satis- 
fied him. Some of his sons returned, however, because Cornelius Low, of Will- 
iamsport, was a grandson. And it might be mentioned as a singular circumstance 
that a great-grandson now lives across the river almost within sight of the farm 
where his great-grandfather had such a rough experience in 1778. 

Allison sold the land to John Bell. About 1783 it was purchased by William 
Mackey, but he did not occupy it. In 1786 Maj. John Ten Brook, of New Jersey, 
came to the valley and took a ten years’ lease of the farm. Ten Brook was born 
near Trenton and was a posthumous and only child of Cornelius Ten Brook, and 
inherited a fair estate from his father. He commanded a battalion of New Jersey 
militia at the battle of Monmouth with the rank of major. His first wife was a 
Miss Katie Low, by whom he had two sons and one daughter. (The Lows, there- 
fore, and Ten Brook were related. Ten Brook was of Hollandish origin, and the 
name originally was spelled Broeck, the “ten” being a prefix, like “van” and 
‘“de.’”’) His second wife was Miss Katie Emmons. Major Ten Brook sold his farm 
near Trenton in 1785 and took his pay in Continental money, and in six months it 
became worthless and he was almost penniless. He had kept a tavern in connec- 
tion with his farm. After the battle of Saratoga the Hessian general Reidesel and 
his famous wife and their attendants were assigned to his keeping as prisoners, 
because he could speak their language. 

After occupying the Mackey farm for ten years Ten Brook renewed the lease for 
another ten years. Early in November, 1787. snow fell to the depth of four feet, 
and it lay on the ground till late in April, when a destructive flood in the river 
followed. 

The winter of 1787 was an unusually severe one. There were not enough 
teams in the settlement to keep the roads broken. Nearly all the stock froze or 
starved. Men conld only get from place to place on snow shoes. The settlers had 
had but meager crops, their stocks of provisions were low, and the outlook was dis- 
couraging. Game was plenty, but it, too, starved or was frozen to death. The 
hunters searched the woods on snow shoes; sometimes they fell through the ernst 
over deep drifts, and they had to “tramp, tramp, tramp” under them till they 
packed the snow into a stairway to get out. Major Ten Brook was a good marks- 
man and hunter, and he kept several families in venison through the winter. The 
snow had bent down many small trees aud broken large ones. The bent and 
broken trees formed a sheltering place for the deer, where they huddled, starved, or 
froze to death during the long and rigorous winter. On one occasion Major Ten 
Brook killed two deer at one shot under one of these retreats. In the spring he 
had only one mare left of all his stock. With this animal and a neighbor’s yoke of 
oxen they put in and tended their crops. 

As soon as the roads could be traveled in the spring Mr. Emmons, Ten Brook’s 
father-in-law, came to the valley with a four-horse wagon load of salt, seed, wheat, 
corn, and garden seeds. The settlers had eaten up everything during the winter 
they had raised the season before. He also brought a fishing seine several hundred 
feet long. With this seine the settlers went to the fishery at Lawson’s island, 
about two miles above the mouth of Black Hole creek, and at the first haul caught 
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2,500 shad, each weighing from four to eight pounds! The half-starved people 
thought this haul almost as miraculous as when the net was cast in the sea of 
Galilee! The statement was cut in the bark of a soft maple standing on Lawson’s 
island, which could be plainly read twenty years afterwards. 

In the spring of 1788 Mr. Emmons and his son came again from New Jersey 
with another four-horse wagon load of sali, seeds, and provisions, which they dis- 
tributed among the needy. In return for their kindness the people turned in and 
assisted them with the big seine to catch a wagon load of shad, which they dressed, 
salted, packed in barrels, and took back with them. 

While traveling Mr. Emmons camped by the roadside and slept in his wagon. 
One night while thus sleeping, with his son, a tree fell across the wagon—whether 
from being blown down, or burned at the root by his camp fire is unknown—and 
the sharp end of a limb was driven through his head, killing him instantly. Thus 
died the kind hearted man while returning from an errand of mercy to the starving 
settlers of Black Hole valley. 

As Lawson’s island was the only good fish landing at that point in the river, 
there was much contention about the right to use it for seining. There were 
always some parties using it when others came. Disputes therefore often arose and 
to settle them fisticuffs were resorted to. On one of these occasions Andrew Ten 
Brook, son of Major John, and one David Macy had a fight. Macy's party had 
possession when Ten Brook and his party arrived, and they were obliged to do the 
best they couid on the ripples. Ten Brook being of Holland descent spoke 
broadly and called out to his party along the seine, ‘‘this carrant is taa strang,” 
meaning ‘‘current,’’ and “strang’’ for “strong.” Macy was the champion pugil- 
ist and ever ready to pick a quarrel, and he began mocking Ten Brook. This 
incensed the latter, and when they landed they had a terrible fight and Macy was 
whipped. 

Lawson finally purchased the island and monopolized the fishery. When the 
canal was built the riprapping along Muncy Hill so changed the current that in 
time it cut the island entirely away, and Lawson’s heirs recovered damages from 
the State. It contained from seven to ten acres. 

Years afterwards Major Ten Brook, with two of his sons, moved to White Deer 
valley and purchased a farm, where he died between 1816 and 1820, aged about 
eighty years. Andrew, who whipped Macy, lived and died in White Deer. The 
other brothers emigrated west. 

William Mackey permanently settled on his farm after Ten Brook left it and he 
became one of the leading men of the township. He died in 1821. No descendauts 
remain. 

Nicholas Shaffer settled in Black Hole bottom in 1784. In 1795 he built a grist 
mill. It was destroyed about 1820, but rebuilt in 1834, when it passed into the 
hauds of Robert Porter. Mr. Porter was born in County Donegal, Ireland, March, 
1790, and died January 17, 1880. His father, George Porter, and mother, Cathar- 
ine Riddell, came to America in 1793 and settled where the borough of Jersey Shore 
now stands. There Mrs. Porter died at the age of eighty-three. Three years later 
her husband removed to Armstrong township, where he died on the 23d of February, 
1842. He was a farmer by occupation. In 1825 Robert, the son, married Nancy 
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Porter, daughter of James Porter, of Lovalsock township. Though of the same 
name they were not related. After marriage they settled in Clinton. Mrs. Porter 
died, August 23, 1859, aged nearly sixty. They left six children, three sons and 
three daughters. Hon. Frank Porter, of Montgomery, is the youngest son. 

Peter Stryker settled near the site of the present Lutheran church in 1154. He 
died in 1195 and was buried in the Lutheran gravevard, this being the first inter- 
ment. 

In 1790 the Coleman family came into the valley and built a mill on the site of 
the one now owned by the Thomas Brothers. They purchased large tracts of land, 
but they have long since passed ont of their hands and are now owned by strangers. 
Those wh® settled in what is now Montgomery will be referred to in the sketch of 
that borough. . 

David Bear and family came in 1798 and made a fine improvement on the river. 
The Bear and Mackey families were related. Dr. Bear, of Jersey Shore. is a 
descendant. One of the oldest settlers was Conrad Miller. He came about 1154 
and settled where his daughter, Mrs. Moote, afterwards lived. In 1195 he built a 
mill It was a primitive affair. but served the purpose for which it was erected for 
a long time. It is related that each customer had to turn the bolt by hand and bolt 
his own grist. Near the sight of the old mill Benjamin Frick and Peter Sheddy 
built a wool carding mill in 1525. It was operated for several years when it fell 

. into decay and disappeared. 

One of the oldest men who ever lived in the township was Adam Hart, father of 
ex-State Senator Hart, of Williamsport. He was born on Warrior run. Northum- 
berland county, May 6. 178S, and died May S, 1890, at the great age of one hun- 
dred and one years, ten months, and two days. Mr. Hart came to Black Hole ral- 
ley when quite a young man, settled, and remained there to the close of his long 
life. He was a farmer by occupation, and was able to go about his farm until 
within two or three years of his decease. He was the father of nine children, six of 
whom are living. His wife died about twenty-four years before him at the age of 
sixty-eight. 

Streams and Mills.—Black Hole creek is the principal stream in the township. 
It risesin Loyalsock gap, fows through the borough of Montgomery, and falls 
into the river less than a mile away. A small stream named Turkey run empties 
into the river in the eastern part of the township. 

A mill was built at Clintondale in 1832 by Col. L. C. Kinsey, the same vear that 
Chicago was founded. Afterwards it was owned and run by Frank Porter. It was 
destroyed by fire, September 12, 1890. 

Postoffices.—The only postoitice in the township at present is located at Muncy 
station on the Philadelphia and Erie railroad. It was established June 11, 1560, 
and John Rinehart was appointed postmaster. His successors have been Henry W. 
Petrikin. appointed October 22, 1566; John H. Bibby, January 13, 1875; Mrs. 
Elcie DI. Rothrock, February 2, 1875; John Kift, March 27, 1582; Henry Fry, 
November 28, 1853; John Kift, March 24, 1886, present incumbent. 

A postoflice was established at Eagleton, January 19, 1588, and Luke Eger was 
appointed postmaster. It was discontinued January 31, 1891. 

Churches.— The Lutheran and Reformed societies jointly built a church in 
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1817, where the present Lutheran house of worship stands. The old house was 
destroyed by fire in 1848, and the present structure was afterwards erected. The 
first Lutheran minister was Rev. Eyer, first Reformed, Rey. Engle. The Baptists 
erected a church in 1836. The first Baptist minister was Rev. Thomas Smiley. 
He was followed by Rev. George Higgins. 

Schools, —Educationally the inhabitants of Clinton are abreast of the times. 
They have six school houses, bearing the following local names: Muncy Station, 
Mountain, Baptist, Clinton Mills, Pine Street, and Mountain Grove. The report for 
1891 shows an average of six months taught by three male and three female teach- 


ers, for which they were paid an average of $35 per month. 
> 
ARMSTRONG TOWNSHIP. 


The territory of Armstrong was first embraced in Washington township. In 
1787 part of its territory was given to Lycoming township, and in 1825 it was 
organized into a new township and called Clinton. In 1842 enough territory was 
taken from Clinton to form a new township, and it was called Armstrong, in honor 
of James Armstrong, a prominent member of the bar, and afterwards a Supreme 
court justice. 

Armstrong township is the eighteenth in size in the county and contains 13,140 
acres, with a population of 7,385 by the census of 1890. It is bounded on the east 
and north by Clinton township and the river, on the west by Bastress, Susquehanna, 
and Limestone, and on the south by Washington and Clinton townships. Three- 
fourths or more of its surface are very hilly and broken, and the great Bald Eagle 
mountain crosses it from east to west, leaving but a narrow strip of tillable land on 
the south side of the river at its base. Mosquito valley, or more properly a great 
basin, lying southwest of the borough of DuBoistown, is hemmed in by high mount- 
ains. It is reached by a narrow ravine from the latter borough, through which 
Mosquito run, a stream of pure mountain water, dashes. A road runs through the 
ravine up the valley and over the mountain into Nippeuose valley, another peculiarly 
shaped basin in Limestone township. 

Mosquito Valley contains a number of good farms and is pretty thickly settled. 
Tis soil is noted for the production of grass. Fruit trees grow well and there are 
several fine orchards. The surrounding mountain scenery is bold, attractive, and 
pleasing to the eye. On account of its secluded condition and pure water, several 
summer cottages have been built on the banks of the stream in the upper part of the 
valley, where the owners and their families spend the heated term very pleasantly. 
Fish ponds were erected a few years ago and an effort at raising trout made, which 
proved quite successful as long as they were protected and carefully looked after. 

The great Indian trail from White Deer valley crossed the mountain and 
descended into the eastern end of Mosquito valley, passed down the stream 
through the ravine, and came out at DuBoistown. It was a famous path in Indian 
times and was much traveled, and over it many white prisoners, including women 
and children, were hurried along into captivity. In after years, when Culbertson 
built his mill at the mouth of Mosquito run, and the settlers in White Deer valley 
traveled it with their grists of grain on the backs of horses, it came to be known 
as Culbertson’s path. It is distinctly visible in many places to-day, and can be 
easily followed over the mountain. 
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The geology of this peculiarly isolated valley and the bold mountains which 
surround it, affords an interesting study. Abraham Meyer, Esq., local geologist, 
writes: 

Armstrong township consists of formation (No. III), Hudson river and Utica slates making 
the surface and rim around Mosquito valley. a small oval valley at an elevation of about $00 
feet above tide. Next above this occurs formation (No. IV), Medina and Oneida sandstones 
and conglomerates, which form the greater part of its area, making a mountain crest on the 
north and the south at an elevation of 1,900 feet above tide. Next above these, geologically, is 
formation (No. Y), Clinton shales, on the north slope of the river mountain, inclined at a high 
angle and well exposed in some of the railroad cuts. Succeeding these, but concealed. is for- 
mation (No. VI). Lower Helderberg limestone. 

Mosquito valley has long been noted for its so-called marble quarry, which has furnished 
some good ornamental tiling, bnt no marble. It has been called the Trenton group, but a visit 
to the quarry will convince any one that it is a calcareous slate and not a true marble. 

Another error has been made by many confounding the black shales and slates of this 
iormation—{No. III}, Hudson river and Utica slates—with Hamilton and Marcellus (VIII b) and 
(VIII c) of the Chemung, on the north side of the river. The Hudson river formation (No. III) 
is some 5,000 feet lower in the geological column than the (No. VIII) black shales. The topog- 
raphy of the two localities will show that (No. III), black shales, is 335 feet higher 

The suriace of this township is much varied and many striking phenomena are presented, 
which are well worth being studied by those interested in geology. 

Mosquito valley in early times was covered with a dense thicket of underbrush 
and heavy pine timber. How it obtained its name is unknown, unless the early 
explorers and settlers gave it that title on account of the myriads of gnats and 
mosquitoes which evidently abounded there. 

Settlement.—Among those who laid early land warrants were: Thomas Hartley, 
February 11, 1773, warrant for 2774 acres: Michael Graybill, 2174 acres; George 
L. Lefiler, 253 acres; John Kern, 290 acres. According to the law of that time 
one man was forbidden from taking up more than one tract. It was evaded, how- 
ever, by getting others to warrant land and then purchase it from them for a 
nominal consideration. Colonel Hartley evidently desired to become the owner of 
the entire valley. for on March 31, 1773, Graybill, Leffler, and Kern conveyed their 
tracts to him, which made a total of over 1,000 acres in his name. June 30, 1773, 
he conveyed one-half of the four tracts to James Rose, of Philadelphia; and August 
21, 1195, Hartley conveyed to Seely Huling and Thomas Huling the four tracts 
named “ Kelsoe,’ “Ledbury,” ‘‘Grammont,’’ and ‘‘Hartley,"’ making 1,1154 
acres. The increased acreage probably resulted from more care in surveying. A 
mortgage for £3,375 15s was executed by the Hulings, August 26, 1795, to secure 
payment. 

Marcus Huling, the father of Seely and Thomas Huling, who made this large 
land purchase, settled in the eastern end of Mosquito valley, near where the Indian 
trail passed a fine spring, in the year 1795. His family consisted of a wife and five 
or six children. He built a cabin, a saw mill, and a distillery, cleared land, and 
was a man of enterprise. When he and his wife died they were buried on a piece 
of ground overlooking what are now the ruins of the marble mill. Their son 
Thomas, who afterwards conducted the distillery and carried on an extensive busi- 
ness, was buried by the side of his parents when he died, as well as his wife and 
many others. To-day a few rude stones in a thicket, in the midst of a large culti- 
vated field, mark the site of this early gravevard. 
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When Thomas Huling died the other members of the family had left the valley, 
and the property, which had not been paid for, fell back into the hands of the 
original owner, and it again lapsed into a wilderness and virtually remained in that 
condition until reclaimed by German settlers in 1832. When Colonel Hartley died, 
December 21, 1500, his administrators experienced much difficulty in settling his 
estate, and the litigation which ensued probably retarded settlements in Mosquito 
valler. 

Lumbering.—Owing to the heavy growth of choice pine, lumbering became one 
of the earliest industries. Huling’s saw mill, built where he settled, was the second 
one on the stream. It was erected abont the beginning of this century. Much of 
the lumber manufactured at these mills was hauled to the river, made into rafts, 
and üoated to market. Altogether, from the mouth of the stream and through the 
valley. there have been eleven saw mills. The pine in the valley has long since 
been consumed, the mills have rotted down, and the sound of the saw is no longer 
heard. 

Storage Reservoirs.—The eastern part of Armstrong township, lying on the 
* river, is very rich agriculturally. and the well tilled farms are admired by all who 
see them. The township has contributed much of her best land for the formation 
oi two boroughs—DuBoistowa and South Williamsport. The two principal streams 
in the township—Mosquito and Hagerman's runs—drain an extensive territory on 
the north side of Bald Eagle mountain, and fall into the river, the first at DuBois- 
town. the latter at South Williamsport. Both furnish water for the City of Will- 
lamsport. which is conducted across the river by mains. The reservoir of the water 
company in Mosquito valley has a storage capacity of 21.000,000 gallons: the 
second, on Hagerman’s run, has a capacity of between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000. 
Two üne roads cross the mountain into White Deer valley. 

Schools. —There are but two school houses in this township, viz: Mosquito 
valley and Gibson's. The latter is located on the river below Williamsport. 

Churches.—There are no churches in Mosquito valley. The early German 
setilers were mostly Lutherans, while those living in the sonthwestern part are 
Roman Catholies and worship at the church in the adjoming township. About 1856 
a Methodist chapel was erected near Remington's, but it fell into disuse and was 
nally burned. Latterly religious services have been held in the fine brick schoo} 
honse about the center of the valley. 
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This township was set of from Washington, January 31. 1855. and named 
añter the distinguished Brady family, members of whom lived within its limits. 
The reviewers appointed by the court were William F. Packer and Charles D. 
Eldred. It is a small township, being the fortieth in size, with an area of 
4.250 acres and a population of 415 by the census of 1890. Brady lies in the 
southern part of the county and is shaped like a triangle. It is bounded on the 
east by Clinton and the river, on the north by Clinton, on the west by Washington, 
and on the south by Union county. 

Geologically the township consists of a synclinal valley, commencing with 
the inferior measnre which here forms the rim of the valley, formation (No. V.) 
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Clinton occupies the side of the mountain, while next in the folds occurs Lower 
Helderberg limestone (No. VI), the lowest along the stream, while the Chemung 
measures (No. VIII), occupy the south side of the valley, called Little White Deer, 
or the upper end of Black Hole valley. The limestone (No. VI) is quarried and 
burned for lime, and specimens of the fossil ore have been shown. A very inter- 
esting piece of copper matte was given to Abraham Meyer, local geologist, in 1873, 
which had evidently been smelted by some of the aborigines who understood the 
metallurgy of copper. It was about three and a half inches in diameter and was 
found by Enoch Fritz. The gray Oneida measures are known to contain copper 
in Ulster county, New York, but as no workable beds of copper have as yet been 
found in this county, there have been many conjectures as to where the copper 
ore was found from which this mass was smelted. 

Some good exposures of the Chemung measure (VIII a) occur in the railroad 
cuts below Montgomery, where fossil casts can be obtained. 

Spring creek is the only stream in the township. It sinks at Maple Hill, at 
what is called the Big Meadows, and then flows to the river. 

Maple Hill postoffice, the only one in the township, was established August 9, 
1869, and George H. Stanley was appointed postmaster. He has had the follow- 
ing successors: Joseph G. Myers, appointed October 1, 1873; Emerson G. Shaffer, 
March 22, 1878, and Charles E. Shaffer, April 2, 1SS9, present incumbent. 

Judge Piatt.—One of the representative men of the township was William 
Piatt. He was born there, January 29, 1795, and died, January 6, 1876. His 
father, John Piatt, came from New Jersey. He was a tanner by trade and followed 
that business until the close of his life. William learned the trade with his father 
aud followed it during his lifetime. When he grew to manhood he took much 
interest in politics. In 1830 he was elected a member of Assembly, and again in 
1532 and 1833. In 1855 he was chosen an associate judge and served a full term 
of five years. In addition to these offices he at one time was elected county auditor, 
was president of the Loyalsock Turnpike Company from its organization, and 
president of the Uniontown Bridge Company. 

Judge Piatt was married three times. His first wife was Anna, daughter of 
Capt. John Brady. By this marriage he had four sons and three daughters. 
MeGall, one of the sons, now resides on the old homestead, which is one of the 
finest in the township. Mrs. Piatt died, April 26, 1847. His second wife was 
Lucy C. Oakes, whom he married in 1849. She died, September 15, 1860, and 
September 10, 1862, he married Sarah Oakes, a cousin to his second wife. Judge 
Piatt lived and died on the farm where he was born. Near the spot where their 
first house or log cabin was erected stands an old apple tree with decaying trunk 
and gnarled branches, that was planted by his father more than a hundred years 
ago. In 1891 it bore a fair crop, which was gathered by McCall Piatt, grandson 
of him who planted it. And although no such stirring events as those under the 
famous apple tree at Appomattox have occurred beneath its shade, it is undoubt- 
edly older. Indeed there is little doubt -that it is the oldest tree of the kind in 
the county. ; 

John Piatt, in addition to Judge Piatt, had the following children: John, Jr., 
father of Sheriff John Piatt; Herman, who at the time of his death was prothono- 
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tary of Lycoming county; and Elizabeth, Jane, Julia Ann, and Lydia. All are 
deceased. Judge Piatt also had a taste for the military and he raised the first 
troop of horse in Lycoming county and served as captain for more than twenty 
years. 

When Judge Piatt died he was buried in a private lot, which he had selected on 
a high kuoll, in one of his own fields, overlooking the country for miles around. By 
his side are also buried several members of his own family. The outlook from his 
tomb is exceedingly grand—the winding river and the receding hills are seen in the 
distance; in the foreground appear the well tilled fields and neat buildings of the 
ancestral estate, while at the base of the hill is Road Hall, the old time inn, and 
the home of the late William Sedam. 

Schools.—There are three school houses in Brady, viz: Maple Grove, Stone, 
and Somerset. The reports show one male and two female teachers. They are paid 
$34 per month, and the schools are kept open six months in the year. Eighty-four 
male and sixty-nine female pupils are enrolled. 

Churches.—There are two churches in the township—Mount Zion, Methodist, 
at Maple Hill, and the “Stone Church,” Lutheran. The site of the stone church 
is invested with much historic interest. Here the Washington township Presby- 
terians founded a church as early as 1795, altough is believed Rev. Hugh Morrison 
organized a congregation about 1787. A long line of distinguished Presbyterian 
clergymen officiated there, among them being Revs. Isaac Grier, Thomas Hood, 
William B. Montgomery, George Junkin, David Kirkpatrick, John A. Boyd, M. A. 
Patterson, and James Boal. In the meantime there were others who assisted. 
Among the most eminent, on account of his great success as an educator, was Dr. 
Kirkpatrick. Many pupils who attended his famous school at Milton afterwards 
attained distinction in life. 

The original church was a log building, but just when it was erected is unknown. 
It stood where the stone church now stands. ‘Tradition says that it was quaint but 
substantial. A secoud building was erected about 1830. Dissensions having arisen 
in the congregation, the church and ground were sold to the Germans sometime 
between 1830 and 1840, one of the conditions being that they keep the burial ground 
in good order and the graves of the Presbyterians neatly trimmed, which part of the 
contract has been faithfully carried out. Under the administration of Mr. Boal the 
idea of building a Presbyterian church at Allenwood, not far away, was conceived. 

When the Germans became the owners of the site of the historic Presbyterian 
church, the stone church was built in 1847, under the ministry of Revs. George 
Parson, Lutheran, and Henry Weigand, Reformed. It was dedicated in 1848, and 
was used respectively by those two denominations. After the retirement of Mr. 
Parson it has been used solely by the Lutherans. The congregation is in a flourish- 
ing condition, and the stone church recently underwent extensive repairs. 

The cemetery is one of the oldest in the county and contains the remains of 
many pioneers in White Deer valley who died before and after the Revolutionary 
war. The valley was settled at a very early date, as Washington township, of which 
Brady was a part, was erected in 1785. Many of these settlers were sturdy Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians, who have left their impress on the country where they located. 
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NIPPENOSE TOWNSHIP. 


LTHOUGH one of the oldest townships in the county, next to Muney and 

Washington, Nippenose has been greatly shorn of its original territory, and 

now stands the twenty-eighth in size with an area of 9,280 acres. At May term of 

Northumberland court, held at Sunbury in 1786, it was decreed that a new town- 

ship should be formed out of Bald Eagle and Upper Bald Eagle, and called Nippe- 
nose. Bald Eagle was the original township, created in 1772. 

The records show thatthe first township officers were: Constable, Michael Quiggle; 
overseers of the poor, John Carson and George Grier; supervisors, Henry Antes and 
John Clark. In 1791, five years after organization, the officers were: Constable, 
Francis Clark; overseers of the poor, Charles Stewart and Michael Quiggle; super- 
visors, J. Whitman and R. Crawford; viewers of fences, W. MeGrady and George 
Brain. 

The boundaries of Nippenose when first organized were thus defined: 

Beginning at the mouth of Bald Eagle creek, following down the south bank of the West 
Branch to join Washiugton township, to run a south course along the line of said township to 
meet the boundary of Potter township. 

This was a wide scope of territory, out of which townships in Lycoming, Centre, 
and Clinton counties have since been made. Contrasted to-day with its original 
dimensions, Nippenose is a small spot on the map. By the census of 1890 it had a 
population of 588. Itis now bounded on the east by Bastress and Susquehanna, 
on the north by the river and Piatt, on the west by the river and Clinton county, 
taking in Long Island in the river east of Jersey Shore borough, and on the south by 
Limestone township. It is peculiarly situated, the best part of its territory on the 
north lying in the great ox-bow bend of the river, while the southern part is largely 
composed of Bald Eagle mountain, pierced by a great cafion or gorge, through which 
flow the waters of Antes creek, forming the outlet from Limestone township, or Nip- 
penose valley, as it is called. 

It is difficult to explain the meaning of this peculiar name. Many writers have 


attempted it, but none are absolutely certain that they are correct. Some are of 
34 
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the opinion that it is a corruption of the Indian phrase, “ Nippeno-wi,’’ signifying 
a warm, genial, summer-like place. The valley, on account of its secluded position, 
surrounded by high mountains, was (and still is) a charming spot, and must have 
appeared to the original explorers and settlers like an Elysian field, and impressed 
them with the softness and beanty of the surrounding mountain scenery. Tradition 
has ascribed another cause for the origin of the name. It is related that an old In- 
dian hunter who lingered long in the valley had his nose nipped by the frost, and 
the early settlers called him “ Nippe-nose,” in consequence of this misfortune, and 
from that fact the name was derived. But as the Indians generally applied names. 
to places that were singularly appropriate and beautiful, and free from anything of 
a light or frivolous nature, it is more likely that the name was given to the valley on 
account of its soft, sylvan beauty, and it really meant a “ Nippe-no-wi,’’ or an 
attractive and delightful retreat. 

Antes creek from time immemorial has been noted as a trout stream. It is 
only about three miles in length, bnt it carries off a large volume of water, the 
accumulation in Nippenose valley. There are three fish cottages on the stream, 
owned by Williamsport and Jersey Shore parties, where they spend a portion of 
their time in the trouting season and the summer months. The wild gorge is a 
delightful place, hemmed in by high mountains. A fine road runs through it and 
the railroad station is within easy distance. 

Owing to the peculiarity of the face of the country, the geological study of this 
township is not without interest. It consists of Medina sandstone and conglomer- 
ates (No. IV) on the southern line, forming the mountain along the river. Next 
oceur Clinton shales (No. V), occupying the face of the mountain along the river, 
at a high angle, and finely exposed in the Philadelphia and Erie railroad cuttings 
near Aughanbaugh’s. Following this occurs Lower Helderburg limestone (No. VI), 
occupying some folds in the slates (No. V) but mostly concealed except in the 
“deep cut’’ of the railroad, above Antes Fort, where the workmen uncovered it. 
There is also an exposure of slates and shales along the bank of the river, below the 
bridge leading to the island, and again about one mile above. 

Fossil iron ore has been mined above and below Antes creek, which is of a good 
quality, bnt is difficult of access, by reason of the amount of debris lying upon it 
from the superior formation. 2 

Morgan’s valley is a mountain valley in the Bald Eagle range, on the edges of 
Medina sandstone. It contains some settlements, but is very much secluded. 
A little stream of water drains this valley, which empties into Antes creek. 

Settlements were made in this township at an early period in our colonial history. 
as the land was not in dispute. In 1769 we hear of the provincial surveyors being 
at work locating land for applicants. The enumeration lists for 1800, printed in 
Chapter XV, will tell the reader who the taxable inhabitants were at that time. 
Henry Clark is claimed to have been among the first to settle in the township. 
Sterrett lived on Long Island and was accused of ‘‘ splitting rails and working on 
Sunday,” which so incensed some of the settlers that they made complaint to the 
authorities. 

The most prominent of the early settlers, whose name is closely interwoven with 
the history of colonial times, was Col. John Henry Antes. As so much has been 
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said abont him and the part he bore in early days in the opening chapters of this 
work, it is not necessary to repeat it here. That he came probably as early as 1112 
there is little donbt. His stockade fort on the promontory just below the mouth of 
the creek bearing his name has been described. 

When Colonel Antes found himself growing old he built a brick house on the 
river bank, (afterwards known as *‘the MeMicken house,”) where he retired. He 
then invited his son-in-law, Elias P. Youngman, to remove from Mifilinburg to the 
old homestead at the mill. Here Mr. Youngman opened a public house and erected 
an oval sign bearing the words, “‘ Nippenose Inn,” which he conducted for five vears, 
or until the death of Colonel Antes, when the whole mill property went to his son 
John by will, and Mr. Youngman moved to the property in Nippenose Narrows. 

Colonel Antes was twice married. His first wife was Anna Maria Paulin. She 
died in March, 1767, leaving five children. The eldest, John Henry Autes, Jr., 
married Elizabeth Shoemaker. They had nine children, and the fourth, Amelia, 
married Elias P. Youngman. They had thirteen children, the eldest of whom is 
George W. Youngman, Esq.. now one of the oldest members of the Williamsport 
bar. Caroline, the second daughter, married John M. McMinn, Esq., the well known 
civil engineer, who died, September 11, 1870. His widow and seven children—tive 
sons and two daughters—survive him and are well known 

Colonel Antes married as his second wife Sophia Snyder, by whom he had eight 
children, all of whom long since passed away. He died, May 13, 1820, at the home- 
stead near the mouth of Antes creek, aged eighty-three vears, nine months, and five 
days, and was buried in the cemetery on the hill near the site of his stockade fort. 
No memorial stone marks his grave, nor is there one of the name of Antes now living 
in Nippenose township. 

Settlers in the Ox-Bow.—Nippenose bottom, lying in the ox-bow bend of the 
river, was settled by hardy Irish Presbyterians. James MeMicken came from Bucks 
county in 1784 and first settled on the Loyalsock In 1799 he purchased land in 
Nippenose and located there. Here a homestead was founded and the “MeMicken 
farms ** became well known landmarks. He was born, December 29, 1756, and died 
in March, 1835. A marble slab over his grave in the Jersey Shore cemetery con- 
tains this inscription: 

He entered into the service of his country at the commencement of the Revolution, and by 
his bravery and patriotism was promoted to a lieutenancy, and he was honorably discharged at 
the close of the war. His wife, Elizabeth, born May 17, 1757, died December 29. 150%. aged 
fifty years. 

They had three sous: David, James, and Charles. The second never married. 
Charles married Jane Smith, a daughter of Hon. Isaac Smith, whose history will be 
found in the review of Piatt township. Descendants are living in Williamsport. 

David MeMicken. the eldest son, was born in Bucks county, May 12, 1779, and 
came with his parents to Loyalsock when a very small child. He grew to man’s 
estate on the West Branch and became inured io the toils and privations of pioneer 
life. His early training and associations developed a spirit of manhood which emi- 
nently fitted him for the career of activity and usefulness he entered npon soon after 
attaining his majority. 

In early life he evinced a military taste, and in 1808 Governor McKean com- 
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missioned him first lieutenant of the troop of horse attached to the Fourth regiment 
of State militia, First brigade of the Tenth division, composed of the counties of 
Lycoming, Tioga, Potter, Jefferson, McKean, and Clearfield. He was commis- 
sioned major in 1811, and lieutenant colonel in 1814 by Governor Snyder. 

Political honors now awaited him. He was appointed deputy sheriff for Lycom- 
ing county in 1815, and served under Sheriff Cummings. In 1819 he was nomi- 
nated for sheriff and elected. Soon after this he was advanced in military rank by 
being appointed and commissioned brigadier general of the First brigade, Ninth 
division, State militia, by Governor Hiester. General McMicken was sedate and dig- 
nified, a close observer of what was passing around him, and he proved himself a 
useful and representative man in the county. He died, May 4, 1857, aged seventy- 
eight years. 

General McMicken was twice married. His first wife was a daughter of John 
Beunett, who was twice sheriff of the county. His second wife was Eleanor Smith, 
daughter of Hon. Isaac Smith, already referred to. She died, February 1, 1850, in 
the fifty-seventh year of her age. John B. McMicken, who died in Williamsport a 
few years ago, was a son by the first marriage. Like his father he also served one 
term as sheriff of the county. Dr. Joseph B. MeMicken, who died at Mill Hall, 
was a son also by this marriage. The living descendants of General MeMicken 
are now few in number, and strange as it may seem, noneare now living in Nippenose. 

Another family that attained much prominence also belonged to the early set- 
tlers. Charles Stewart, the head of the family, was born in County Donegal, Ire- 
land, in 1748. In 1762, when only nineteen years of age, he came to America and 
joined his uncle, Samuel Hunter, who lived near the present town of Dauphin, afew 
miles north of Harrisburg. About 1767 he married Elizabeth Hunter, his cousin, 
and they settledin Cumberland county on a farm he had purchased. Before the 
treaty of 1784, his attention was directed to the West Branch valley by the flatter- 
ing reports that reached him of the beauty and fertility of the land lying along the 
river. Having disposed of his land for Continental money, he made a journey up 
the river in 1783. This journey proved eventful as well as lucky. He was pleased 
with the beauty and richness of the land and straightway purchased 714 acres in 
Nippenose bottom, lying in the great ox-bow bend of the river, and extending back 
to the base of the mountain, which he paid for in the money he had received for his 
Cumberland county farm. This is wherein his journey proved lucky in two ways— 
first, because of the excellent quality of the land he purchased; and, secondly, his 
good fortune to pay for it inContinental money, for it soon afterwards became worth- 
less. In course of time this magnificent estate was increased by other purchases, 
and it steadily grew in value as the country improved. 

Charles Stewart at once set to work to clear up a farm, and when he had every- 
thing arranged he returned for his family in 1784. He owned a few slaves which 
he brought with him. His wife, children, and household goods were transported np 
the river in a flat-boat and his stock was driven by land. Some of the descendants 
of his slaves live in Williamsport to-day. 

Charles Stewart and wife had four sons and two daughters: Samuel, who was 
sheriff of Lycoming county in 1800, subsequently a member of the State legislature, 
and again sheriff of the county for three terms; Charles a farmer by occupation, 
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who served as treasurer of Lycoming county and was a contractor on the Pennsyl- 
vania canal; John, who was lieutenant in the regular army. and died from the effects 
of a pistol-shot at Natchez, Mississippi; Mary. who married James Beard: Katie, 
wbo married John Knox. and Alexander, who was sheriff of Erie county. Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1500, from which place he moved to the Nippenose valley; he first mar- 
ried Elizabeth Hepburn, and after her death he married her sister, Matilda Hepburn, 
and moved to Linden, where he became a prominent farmer, and the father of two 
children: Charles and William. An exhaustive history of this famous family may 
be found in Gernerd’s Now and Then, Vol III, No. 1, 1590. Charles Stewart died 
September 25, 1809, aged sixty-six years. His wife followed him, March 22, 1513, 
aged sixty-three years. They were buried in a private lot on their farm near the 
river, which was used many years afterwards as a place of interment for their 
descendants. f 

Samuel Stewart. born December 4, 1770, died April 6, 1844. He married Jane 
West Stevenson about 1509, and she died August 19, 1849. He was in some 
respects the most remarkable man of his time. At the age of twenty-three he was 
appointed a deputy surveyor and served for two or three years. When Lycoming 
county was formed he was elected the first sheriff, October 16, 1795, and served 
three years. During the closing year of his term (1195) he sold the lands of the 
celebrated Robert Morris in this county for debt on executions issued in Philadel- 
phia. Over 100,000 acres were thus disposed of. Some of these lands lay on the 
Clarion river and some in Muncy township. In 1505 he was appointed treasurer, 
and in 180S he ran for the State Senate on the Federal ticket, but was defeated by 
Gen. John Burrows. During 1812-13 he was brigade inspector of the militia with 
the rank of major, and in 1814 he was elected a member of the Lower House of the 
legislature. He filled, meantime, a number of minor civil offices. Stewart was a giant 
in stature. He stood six feet four inches in height and was proportionately framed. 
His strength and endurance were great. He had a remarkable head and heavy eye- 
brows and presented a unique as well as commanding appearance. In speech he 
was plain, blunt, and often rough. but possessed a warm, sympathetic heart, was 
devoted to his friends, and noted for his hospitality. 

On Sunday, December 16, 1805, he fought a duel with pistols with the celebrated 
John Binns. The affair grew ont of some comments by Binns in his newspaper on 
Stewart's public acts. The latter was greatly offended, and meeting Binns in a ball 
alley at Sunbury assaulted him. Binns challenged him to fight a duel according to 
the code. Stewart accepted, seconds were chosen. and they met in the marsh near 
where Montandon now stands and exchanged shots. Neither was hurt. Before 
proceeding to a second fire the seconds made a proposition for compromise, which 
was accepted, when they shook hands and parted friends. Binns in his autobiog- 
raphy (page 186) gives a full and impartial account of this affair, and states that 
he and Stewart afterwards became warm friends. This duel was the only one ever 
fought in the West Branch valley according to the code, and caused a great 
sensation at the time. It led to the passage of the act of March 31, 1506, forbid- 
ding dueling under severe penalties in the State. 

When Samuel Stewart died he left a landed estate of 500 acres, which bordered 
on the river for two miles. and embraced some of the finest farms in the bottom. It 
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was divided among his children, as follows: Ann E.; Jane W.; John A.; Mary P.; 
Samuel C.; Charles H.; George W., and James S. All are deceased but James, and 
he is the last representative of the first sheriff of Lycoming county. He is a 
bachelor and lives on his share of the estate. 

Many incidents in the life of Samuel Stewart are preserved which illustrate the 
character of the man. Although he possessed many noble qualities, he was often 
inclined, on account of his great physical strenth, to be of an imperious nature and 
thought that he was born to rule. Nearly opposite the mouth of Pine creek, on a 
plateau or bench of the mountain, lived two brothers, William and Jacob Antes. 
Jacob was over six feet in height, well proportioned, and a man of great strength, but 
one of the most peaceable men in all that part of the country. They were nephews 
of Col. John Henry Antes. Stewart and Antes were both what we would call 
stalwarts. The former was of Irish extraction, the latter of German. 

In those early days personal quarrels and fights were not uncommon. It was a 
custom of the times for the men—especially on Saturdays—to come in from the 
surrounding country to the village to hear the news, compare notes in reference to i 
farming operations and other matters of interest. Many, dnring their stay, indulged 
in drinking carousals which often ended in one or more fights. Stewart had been 
engaged in several fights and had always been the victor, and he thought he had no 
peer in that part of the conntry. Indeed, he came to think that he was invincible. 

Stewart had an antipathy to the Anteses, called them “low Dutchmen,” and 
frequently boasted what he would do with them if an opportunity offered. They 
knew of his threats, but did not fear him. On one occasion Stewart took a grist 
of grain to the mill, but the Anteses would not receive it, telling him to send one 
of his ‘‘niggers,” and they would deal with him. And it is said that he was com- 
pelled to do as they said, as he must have the grist ground; but the offense was 
oue that he was bound to resent. On a certain occasion he met Jacob Antes at a 
tavern in Jersey Shore kept by Leonard Pfoutz, and he concluded that he would 
try the mettle of Antes, and he commenced hectering and insulting him. He con- 
tinued until Antes became angry and determined that he would stand it no longer, 
and then the fight commenced. The battle raged and the struggle was terrific and 
fearful between the two giants. Antes finally obtained the mastery and was declared 
the victor. The last blow he delivered missed Stewart and was received by a door 
which was shivered in pieces. It was believed that if Stewart had received the 
blow it would have caused his death, as it was delivered with such terrific force. It 
is said that Stewart received injuries in this contest from which he never fully 
recovered. This was his last battle, he being willing ever afterwards to let fighting 
alone, and he became friendly to the Antes families. 

John Stewart, born November 14, 1789, was killed in a duel near Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi, May 5, 1811. When a young man he entered the United States Army as a 
lieutenant and became a popular officer. While serving in the South he got into a 
difficulty with Captain Cheny, who challenged him. He accepted and fell at the 
first fire. 

Alexander Stewart, born April 30, 1773, died May 10, 1850. He was a surveyor 
and was appointed to survey ‘‘the triangle’? at Erie. When Erie county was 
erected, March 22, 1800, he was chosen the first sheriff of the county. At the 
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close of his term he returned to Lycoming county and setiled on Queneshaque near 
Linden. He was twice married, to sisters. His first wife, Elizabeth, was a danghter 
of Hon. William Hepburn. She died, March 29, 1817, in her twenty-ninth year, 
leaving two sons, Charles and William. The former died at his home in Williams- 
port on Christmas morning, 1559, in the seventy-third year of his age. The latter 
survives. His second wife, Matilda Hepburn, born October 3, 1184, died October 
30, 1866, without issue. 

Charles Stewart, born September 22, 1775, died March 5, 1846. He was twice 
married. By his first wife, Elizabeth Crane, he had a son and a daughter—George 
and Eliza. His second wife, Mary MeCormick, had four sons and five daughters. 
One of the daughters, Rosetta. married John F. Cowden, a noted land speculator, 
and at one time they lived in Williamsport. On her death he married her sister 
Josephine. 

Catharine, born April 27, 1780, died January 5, 1842, She married John Knox 
and they settled on Larry's creek. See sketch of Piatt township. 

Michael Curts, born December 27, 1319, at Myerstown, Pennsylvania, came to 
Nippenose township when he was ten years old and has lived there continuously 
since 1829. He is now the oldest resident, but John Bubb is the oldest man. Mr. 
Curts served as a justice of the peace from 1851 to the spring of 1892. He 
received his first commission from Governor Packer. 

Industries.—Colonel Antes built a grist mill at the mouth of the creek certainly 
as early at 1117, for we are informed that when the scouts returned after the “Big 
Runaway” they found it burned and the aroma of roasted grain still tainted the 
atmosphere. When peace was restored and the country had become tranquil he 
rebuilt the mill in 1192. For a long time it was patronized by the settlers within 
a radius of thirty or forty miles, and it only sneeumbed to time in 1513. when it 
was torn down by Russell & Williamson and a more modern mill was erected. Itis 
now owned and run by William Welshans. 

In 1510 Colonel Antes built a fulling and carding mill on the creek about mid- 
way through the gorge in the mountain. It was run for many years by Elias P. 
Youngman, his son-in-law. About 1535 he attached machinery for cleaning clover 
seed, which was run for a long time. At that time clover seed was very costly and 
comparatively few farmers conld afiord to purchase much at a time. It is related 
that George W. Youngman, Esq., sold a bushel of seed to the Hon. Anson Y. 
Parsons, of Jersey Shore, for $24. The primitive fulling and carding mill was 
regarded as a valuable improvement at that time, and for many years it enjoyed a 
wide patronage. The old mill long since disappeared, bnt one of more modern 
style and construction occupies the site and is now owned by William L. Young- 
man and operated by H. C. Halfpenny. 

The night before the great flood of June 1, 1559, a mighty torrent of water, 
carrying death and destruction in its course, swept down the creek. The dwelling 
houses of the two Youngman brothers, who were operating the woolen mills. were 
carried away, and their wives, five children, and two young ladies were drowned. 
The calamity was one of the saddest of the many which occurred at that time. 

Jersey Shore Station.—Abont the time the railroad was projected Jonathan 
White had a town plat surveyed, and named it Granville. He purchased the land 
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from the Stewart estate. From some cause the name never took root, as it were, 
the people preferring to call it Jersey Shore Station, because it was the station for 
that borough, although it is two miles away, on the other side of the river. 

Jersey Shore Station, or Antes Fort, is not an incorporated borough, although it 
is regularly laid out with streets and alleys. The streets running east and west 
are named First, Second, and Third; north and south, Pine, Main, and Walnut. It 
has three stores, kept, respectively, by Michael Curts, W. E. Gheen, and Bailey 
Brothers; one hotel, by W. M. Wright, a grain and tobacco warehouse, by W. E. 
Gheen, and a grist mill, by Napoleon Brosha. The Baptists erected a church as 
early as 1867. Antes Fort, the only postvillage, was the outgrowth of the comple- 
tion of the Philadelphia and Erie railroad through the township. It is better known, 
perhaps, as Jersey Shore Station. The postoffice, which was established August 5, 
1861, with George Treon as postmaster, was named Antes Fort in honor of Col. 
Henry Antes’s stockade, which stood half a mile west of the place. Treon’s suc- 
vessors have been as follows: John Griggs, Jr., appointed November 13, 1865; W. 
L. Stetson, May 10, 1869; Robert Potter, April 5, 1872; Michael Sypher, December 
19, 1873; John Griggs, Jr., January 16, 1882; Shem Spigelmyer, February 26, 
1884; William E. Gheen, August 24, 1885, present incumbent. 

Railroad Excavation.—The construction of the Philadelphia and Erie railroad 
through the township involved much heavy work. The cutting just west of Antes 
Fort was a big job, on account of the amount of earth to be removed, and several 
contractors failed before it was completed. It is better known as the ‘‘ deep cut.”’ 
In 1854 J. B. and W. G. Moorehead secured the contract to grade the road between 
Williamsport and Lock Haven, and the same year they sublet the “deep eut’’ to 
Dull & Creswell. The job proved heavier than they expected, and after working a 
short time they threw it up to save themselves from loss. The contract was then 
given to Killen & Moorehead, but after working a short time they threw it up, as 
they found they were losing money. This was still in 1554. Another letting took 
place, when Oliver C. and George Chapman, in connection with Sidney Dillon, got 
the contract. This was in the spring of 1855. On the 12th of July of that year 
they commenced work. They introduced a steam excavator, which was a great 
curiosity at that time, and people came a distance of twenty miles to see it scoop up 
the earth. With this great labor saving machine the work was carried on rapidly 
with about twenty-five men. 

The winter of 1855 was a memorable one on account of the severity of the cold. 
The frost penetrated the ground to a great depth, and to facilitate the work of 
excavation blasting was resorted to. The Crimean war was in progress at that time 
and the demand for powder was so great that the lowest grades commanded $$ a 
keg. When spring returned the work was pushed more vigoronsly, and on the 27th 
of July, 1857, the “deep cut”? was completed, and to-day it stands as a monument 
of the pluck and enterprise of Chapman & Dillon. 

The excavation, which curves through a bench of the mountain, is about 2,200 
feet in length, and sixty-five feet at the deepest point, and involved the removal of 
300,000 enbic yards of earth. This was carried away by cars and an engine, and 
used to make the embankment over Antes creek. The first contractors had removed 
about 50,000 cubic yards, leaving 250,000. The excavation cost about $120,000, 
and was the heaviest and most expensive section on the line. 
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G. P. Smith, of Amherst, Massachusetts, came with the last contractors as book- 
keeper and cashier, and when the work was completed he married and settled in the 
township, and still resides there. His comfortable house and well kept farm are in 
sight of the great work where he was employed thirty-seven years ago. 

Nippono Park, a very attractive place for picnic parties, is located at the base of 
the mountain, on the river bank, in the eastern end of the township. There are 
buildings for the accommodation of visitors, a dancing pavilion, and a number of per- 
sons have erected cottages, where they spend the warm season. A steamboat runs 
on the river between the park and Williamsport, and nearly all trains stop at the 
station. For the convenience of summer residents and others living near by, a post- 
office called Nippono was established March 3, 1892, and Dr. Jacob Stickel was 
appointed postmaster. 

Schools,—The inhabitants of Nippenose give careful attention to the cause of 
education. The township is supplied with six school houses and the report for 1891 
shows six months taught with four female teachers, who received an average of $33.70 
per month. 
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A petition for the erection of a new township out of parts of Nippenose and 
Wayne was presented at May sessions, 1824, and the court named as viewers Solo- 
mon Bastress, William Babb, and Robert Allen. They made a survey and submit- 
ted a report recommending the division as prayed for. The court confirmed the 
report and ordered “that the new township as struck off from Nippenose and Wayne 
shall be called Adams.” The decree was made December 4, 1824, and it was named 
in honor of John Adams. Under this name the township was known for over eleven 
years, when the inhabitants became politically dissatisfied, and applyiug to the legis- 
lature had an act passed changing the name to Limestone, a more appropriate title. 
which was (See P. L., 1834-35, page 274) approved April 14, 1835. 

After the change in name from Adams to Limestone township in 1835, the inhab- 
itants enjoyed comparative peace until 1870, when a movement was started to divide 
the township by cutting off enough from the eastern end to forma newone. A 
petition to this effect was laid before the court at August sessions, 1870. On the 
{th of October following the court appointed John S. Laird, Edward D, Trump, and 
Thomas Waddle, viewers, to consider the application. They reported December 7, 
1870, in favor of division, and an election to test the sense of the people was 
ordered to be held March 29, 1871. The movement for division had strong advo- 
cates, and the opposition was just as determined. The contest was a sharp one and 
resulted in a pretty full vote being polled as follows: For division, 109; against, 115. 
A majority of only six against division shows that the sentiment of the people was 
pretty evenly divided. 

Limestone is the eleventh in size in the county and has an area of 23,280 acres, 
with a population of 1,096 by the census of 1890. It is bounded on the east by 
Washington and Armstrong, north by Bastress and Nippeuose, west by Wayne town- 
ship, Clinton county, and south by Washington township. It is known more gen- 
erally as Nippenose valley, and consists of Trenton limestone (No. IT), which occu- 
pies the greater part of the center of the township. Going over the measures 
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about fifty feet of limestone are exposed along the public road just beyond Mill- 
port, and in all some 300 feet are exposed in different parts of the valley. Hnd- 
son River shales and slates (No. III) seem well exposed in the stream just above 
Millport, on the north side beyond Jamestown and against the foot of the mount- 
ain. Medina sandstone and conglomerate (No. IV) are observed on the north side 
of the township at Millport, inclined at a high angle; and again on the south side 
forming high mountain peaks, making North White Deer ridge and Bald Eagle 
mountain, the whole enclosing an interesting valley about ten miles in length and 
ranging in width from three to five miles. 

The Trenton group (No. II) embraces subdivisions of Black River group 
eighteen feet thick, incrinal and coralline limestone eighteen feet thick, blue 
massive limestone alternations, blue argillaceous limestone thirty feet thick, 
grey coralline limestone (magnesian) thirty feet thick, with many fossil corals 
and seams of Calcite, with black and grey shelly limestones thirty feet thick 
and black and massive variegated limestone; while at the very top of the meas- 
ures observed on the line of Clinton county, west of Rauchtown, are layers of 
black fossiliferous and grey limestone, with intermediate fossil layers thirty feet 
thick. There were observed many fossils in a fine yellow slate overlying very fos- 
siliferous—possibly Hudson River—(No. ITI),and also black graptolitic shales with 
pyritous shales, (Utica,) soft shales and trilobitic slates six feet thick; and fossilifer- 
ous black limestone, with bands of soft shales, thin bedded, overlaid by yellowish 
slates and shales seventy-five to 100 feet thick, with layers of nodular iron ore. 

Nippenose Valley is an oval limestone basin. The mountains surrounding 
it rise from 600 to 900 feet high, with a border of mound-like hills not so high as 
the mountains, but forming a sort of scalloped terrace. There are but two breaks 
in the mountain ridge—Rauch’s gap and Nippenose gap, almost opposite each 
other in a north and west direction. 

The great natural phenomena in the valley are the immense ‘‘sink holes’’ in 
the limestone floor of the basin, which occur in various shapes and sizes, but at a 
comparatively common depth of eighty or more feet. Some are rectangular with 
vertical sides; others are quite conical. On this account there are no rnnning 
streams and no wells in the valley. AJl the water flowing from the mountain sides 
sinks and accumulating in the subterranean caverns, finally gushes throngh one 
of these holes in the western end of the valley, just above Millport, in the 
shape of a spring of immense volume which forms Antes creek and flows northward 
through the great ravine in Bald Eagle mountain to the river. The water flowing 
from this spring is of sufficient strength to drive a grist mill less than half a mile 
away, and a large woolen mill but a mile distant. On a rocky ledge overlooking 
the spring G. L. Sanderson has a summer cottage, which is a delightful place of 
private resort in season. The stream has always been noted for trout, and to take 
them with a fly is a source of much pleasure to sportsmen. 

The origin of the name of this peculiar and beautiful valley is discussed in the 
review of Nippenose township, to which it originally belonged. The first white 
visitors supposed the land to be barren, as there was no timber on the flats except- 
ing an occasional yellow pine, the surface being covered with a dense thicket of 
white thorn that had grown over a burned wreckage of fallen yellow pine. The 
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pine knots were so plentiful that in after years parties went in and built kilns for 
making tar and lampblack for a livelihood. Immense quantities of “rich pine” 
were hauled away for use in “gigging” on the river for fish, and for kindling 
wood at the old-fashioned fire places, and for light. The land at first sold for fifty 
cents an acre, and the grubbing was contracted for at $10 an acre, After it was 
discovered that the land was rich and raised marvelous crops of wheat, the valne 
advanced to $5 per acre in a short time. Much of. that land could not be bought 
to-day for $100 per acre. 

For many years after its settlement a wheeled vehicle was unknown in the val- 
ley, all the produce being taken to Jersey Shore (the nearest market Lown) on horse- 
back, or on the heads of women, who carried burdens of marvelous weight. When 
the Indians owned the valley they had three places of ingress and egress, one by 
a path over the mountains from White Deer Hole valley on the east, one over the 
mountains in the west through Love's gap, and one down Antes creek to the north. 
Public roads were made over all the paths by the whites. 

First Settlers. —Adventurers and prospectors penetrated the valley quite early, 
and there is some dispute as to who was the first actual settler. By some it is 
claimed that William Winland settled there as early as 1789, and his son Joshua 
was the first child born in 1791. John Williams came next and settled near Win- 
dom, Col. Jacob Sallade, in his reminiscences of early settlers, says that Francis 
Clark came next. This was in 1795. He settled in the western end and cleared 
the first field on a tract of land containing several hundred acres, which later on 
became the property of Michael Showers. After his death his son-in-law, Jacob P. 
Sallade, became the owner by purchase from the heirs. As Colonel Sallade was 
born in the valley, February 26, 1817, and when a young man knew every old set- 
tler personally, his recollections (written in 1883) should be accepted as reliable. 
When Mr. Showers became possessed of this farm it was located in Wayne town- 
ship, now Clinton county. The farm was afterward sold to Mr. Shaw, from whom 
Col. Jacob Sallade, Jr., purchased it in 1862. 

At the time of Showers’s settlement there were not over thirty families living in 
the valley. Their names and places of settlement are herewith given: Francis 
Clark, on the farm now owned by the Messrs. Welshans; Charley McElhaney, on 
the farm lately occupied by Daniel Shadle; Thomas Gheen, on the farm now owned 
by his descendants; Peter Pence, the famous scout, who killed four Indians in a 
hand-to-hand encounter on the North Branch, assisted by Van Campen (Little is 
known of the early history of Pence. In June, 1775, he enlisted in Capt. John 
Lowdon’s company and marched to Boston, where he did good service. When 
peace was restored he settled in Nippenose valley, as already stated, where he died 
in 1312. He left several sons and daughters. In 1810 the legislature granted him 
a pension of 540 per annum); George Shadle, who lived on the Jacob Stahl farm; 
Daniel Antes, son of Col. Henry Antes, on ihe farm at Millport, now owned by G. 
L. Sanderson; John Sypher, on the farm adjoining that of Daniel Antes; Abraham 
Sypher, on the farm afterward owned by Matthew Gamble (Mrs. Barnes, the widow 
of Abraham Sypher, was the last survivor of the original settlers. She outlived 
all her children and died recently at the house of her granddaughter, Mrs. Chris- 
topher Bubb, near Antes Fort, at the great age of about one hundred years); Mich- 
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ael Shadle, who lived on the farm now owned by Jesse Gheen; John Pence, where 
William Welshans now lives; Thomas Clark, on the farm now oceupied by Jacob 
Shadle; Peter Epler, on the Tate farm; John Gann, on the farm now held by his 
heirs; William Shaw, on the Buffington farm; William Clark, on a farm near Col- 
lomsville; Samuel Gibson, on the farm afterward owned by Mr. Ludwig; Jonathan 
Phillips, on a small tract near the head of Antes creek; Michael Showers, Jr., 
on the farm now owned by Mrs: Dunlap: Jacob Brocious, a son-in-law of Showers, 
Sr., on the farm just beyond; Christian Showers. on the farm now owned by 
Jesse Showers: Elizabeth Stine, a daughter of Showers, Sr., on a farm next to 
her father’s, and now owned by her grandchildren: John Clark, on the farm now 
owned by his son Thomas; James Vandyke, a son-in-law of Thomas Clark, Sr., on 
the farm now owned by his sons; Jacob Casper, also Clark’s son-in-law. on the 
farm owned by the McMurrens, whose grandfather settled in the valley more than 
seventy years ago; Wiliam G. Clark, on the place now owned by his descend- 
ants, near the Catholic church (He also kept a hotel at the foot of White Deer 
mountain, near Collomsville, which was long a favorite stopping place); Capt. J. 
P. Sallade, on part of his father-in-law’s (Michael Showers) farm, lately owned by 
Col. Jacob Sallade. In 1812 Captain Sallade built a saw mill on this place. It 
was the first mill ofthe kind in the valley. It was here that Col. Jacob Sallade was 
born in 151%, and where he first commenced housekeeping when he was first mar- 
ried in 1838, and where he operated the saw mill as his father had done twenty- 
five vears before. 

In addition to the foregoing pioneers others came later and settled among them. 
Among those who came within the last seventy years may be mentioned Messrs. 
Smith, Moore, Clinger, Zerbe, Pfleger, Wentzel, Stuver, McClure, Kaufman, Bigler, 
Wagner, Seifrit, Moyer, Allen, Pursel, Welshans, Perry, Rauch, Ecke, Ludwig. 
Gebhart, and Zeigler. Later came Tate, Dunlap, Denworth, Meixell, Eonte, Dr. 
John H. Grier, and the entire Catholic settlement. 

All of the first. settlers are deceased, together with many who came after them, 
and their farms are now occupied by their children and grandchildren. Ninety 
years have wrought great changes in the valley. It has been thoroughly reclaimed 
from its wild condition, and its well tilled farms, ranging in size from 50 to 200 
acres, are ornamented by fine honses and barns, and prosperity abounds on every 
hand. 

In 1822 Col. Henry Antes commenced the erection of a covered bridge across the 
ereek at Millport. When it was finished he placed a board on each end lettered as 
follows: ‘‘Commenced to build in 1822; finished in 1823.'? The bridge has since 
been repaired, but the lettering was destroyed by the flood of 1889. 

Jacob Philip Sallade, one of the early settlers, was of French extraction. His 
grandfather, Philip Jacob, was a native of Basle, on the Rhine, and came to Amer- 
ica with his family in 1749 and settled in Berks county. Here his son John—born 
in Basle, March 17, 1739—married in 1771, Margaret Everhart, and soon after 
moved to Gratz, Danphin county, where Jacob Philip Sallade. the youngest in a 
family of four children, was born, March 1, 1785. When he grew up he located in 
Nippenose valley in 1811. He had married Catharine, a daughter of Michael Show- 
ers, a native of Snyder county, in March, 1809. In 1817, after the death of his 
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father-in-law, he came into possession of the Showers homestead, upon which he 
had previously built and operated a saw mill. He subsequently erected a saw and 
grist mill at Sallade’s gap, which he carried on many years, and which is now in 
possession of his son-in-law, Christian Weidler. Soon after settling here he was 
appointed a justice of the peace for Wayne township, which included Nippenose 
valley. After the erection of Adams township in 1824 he was recommissioned for 
that township and served until 1835, when the name was changed to Limestone. í 

He was commissioned by Governor Snyder in 1509, lieutenant of Company A, 
One Hundred and Thirty-second Pennsylvania Militia, and afterwards captain, which 
commission he held during the war of 1812, but was not called into active service. 
He was a practical millwright and a contractor on public works. He built the first 
dam on the Potomac, above Washington City; the first dam on the outlet of Seneca 
Lake, New York, and the grist mill at Montoursville, known as the ‘‘State Mill,” 
for General Burrows in 1828. He was one of the contractors and builders of 
Shamokin dam, Sunbury, aud he built the section of the canal which passes Linden. 
He built the first grist and saw mills in Nippenose valley, and erected the grist mill 
at Millport for Daniel Antes. In connection with Abraham Sypher and Christian 
Showers he built the first school house in the valley. It stood near the Limestone 
church and was used as a church also until about fifty years ago. He held the 
offices of school director, assessor, collector, and supervisor. He collected tax in 
Wayne township when it included the whole valley; but seventy-five people were 
assessed and the taxes amounted to but $78. 

In 1834 he built a saw mill on Larry's creek for a Philadelphia party in what 
was then a forest of white pine and hemlock. The party failed to pay him for his 
work and he took the mill. In the spring of 1837 he moved his family there and 
begau lumbering for himself. In the same year (1837) he cleared land, built a grist 
mill, houses, and shops, and started the settlement. A few years later he laid out 
the town of Salladasburg, and built the first church on a lot he had set apart for 
that purpose. It is now a borough and perpetuates his name. 

Captain Sallade was a generous, good natured man and had many friends. Phys- 
ically he was a giant, standing over six feet in height and weighing about 245 pounds. 
His strength was great and he handled heavy timbers and mill-stones with ease, 
while working at his trade. He was not a quarrelsome man, but it did not take him 
long to quell a disturbance if one ocenred in his presence. While engaged one day 
in looking over some papers he was stricken with paralysis, which caused his death, 
October 21, 1853, at the age of sixty-five years, seven months, and twenty-one days. 
His remains were taken to Nippenose valley and laid in the family burial ground. 
His wife died, August 4, 1863, in her seventy-second year. A beautiful granite 
monument, erected by Col. Jacob Sallade, marks their resting place. Captain 
Sallade and wife had a family of seven sons and five daughters, all of whom are 
deceased but Jacob of Williamsport, Thomas of Virginia, Simon, who lives near 
Trout Run, and Catharine, wife of James Carpenter of Loyalsock township. The 
deceased are Lydia, who married Michael Fenstermaker; Phoebe, who married 
Michael Shadle; George; Nancy, who married Elias Moore; John; Elijah; Julia Ann, 
who married Christian Weidler, and Abner. 

Mills.—It has been stated that the first saw mill in the valley was built by Cap- 
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tain Sallade This was about 1812. He then built one for Christian Showers. up 
Rauch’s gap, in 1821; then a grist mill for himself at the mouth of the gap in 1828. 
and in 1829 a saw mill near it. In 1833 he built the grist mill at Millport for Daniel 
Antes and James Murray, assisted by his son, Col Jacob Sallade. In conrse of time 
the mill property passed into the hands of John J. Sanderson. This was about 1848. 
Mr. Sanderson had settled there as early as 1837 and engaged in the mercantile 
business, which he conducted for several years. The mil! property is now owned by 
G. L. Sanderson, but the mill is not running. 

At present there is one saw and grist mill in the valley, owned by John Angler. 
The mills are located on the stream coming out of the mountain on the Buffington 
place opposite Collomsville. The grist mill was first built by Henry Clinger about 
1852. 

Postvillages.—The first postoffice in Limestone was established at Millport, 
November 21, 1828, and called Nippenose. Daniel Antes was the first postmaster. 
It was discontinued, August 20, 1891. 

Collomsville, located in the eastern end of the valley, is a postvillage of about 
200 inhabitants. A postoffice, under the name of Collomsville, was established here 
December 20, 1841, and Jesse Bower was appointed postmaster, and Henry Clark, 
June 1, 1854. The office was discontinued February 19, 1855. Oval was then 
established to take the place of Collomsville, June 18, 1555, and George Clark was 
appointed postmaster. He served until May 15, 1862, when Oval was changed to 
Collomsville, and George Eonte was appointed postmaster. His suecessors have 
been David A. Clark, appointed December 1, 1816, and Hugh Denworth, December 
6, 1853. Oval, situated about midway between Collomsville and Jamestown, was 
re-established, November 10, 1886; H. J. Moore was appointed postmaster, and he is 
still the incumbent. 

Collomsville takes its name from Seth Collom, an early resident. Limestone is 
the only township in the county that enjoys the distinction of having a weekly news- 
paper. The Weekly Ledger was started at Collomsville, August S, 1890, by H. J. 
Moore, and is still published. 

Jamestown, a postvillage in the western end of the valley, was laid out by James 
Gamble about 1535, and takes its name from him. An office was established here 
September 30, 1572, (named Oriole) and Zebulon S. Rhone was appointed postmaster. 
He has had two successors, viz: George B. Wolf, appointed May 25, 1874, and J. H. 
Grier, October 26, 1875, present incumbent. 

Churches.—There are four churches in the valley to-day—two Lutheran and 
two Methodist. The first church was built about 1815 in the woods on the ground 
now enclosed for a cemetery and adjoining the present Limestone Lutheran. It was 
built of logs, ‘‘chunked and daubed,’’ had six small windows, slab benches, a small 
box in one corner for a pulpit, an old-fashioned ten-plate wood stove, and at night 
it was lighted by tallow candles. It was built by the early settlers and was designed 
for both a church and school house. The Lutherans, Evangelicals, Methodists. 
Baptists, Reformed, Presbyterians, and Tunkers made use of it. Rev. T. J. Frederick, 
in his history of the Lutheran church of the valley, says that Rev. Gustavus Schultze, 
a Lutheran minister, Rev. B. Schneck, Reformed, Rev. J. H. Grier, Presbyterian, 
and Rev. Tucker, Baptist, and others were the first ministers to hold services in this 
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primitive church. In the year 1841 Rev. Tucker held a protracted meeting here 
which was considered the first successful revival ever held in the valley. The ground 
whereon the church stood, and that included in the cemetery, was donated for a 
common burial ground by Christian Showers, Abraham Sypher, and Samuel Stewart, 
each one at different times giving a part. A daughter of Christian Showers, named 
Juliana, is supposed to have been the first one buried there. The grave was made 
while the ground was vet covered by timber. No fence enclosed the grounds. When 
the grave was filled up saplings were cut and a fence of one rail's length was made 
to enclose it. This enclosure was gradually enlarged as more graves were needed, 
until when the old log school house was no longer of any use, it was sold and the 
proceeds used to enclose the whole cemetery. Here the early settlers were buried. 

In this log building Rev. B.Schneck,a Reformed minister, held catechetical lect- 
ures in 1826. A number of those attending his lectures were confirmed in the 
Lutheran church, and because there was no Lutheran miuister in the valley at that 
time they frequently walked ten miles across the mountain to Sugar valley, and there 
received the rite of confirmation at the hands of Rey. George Heim, who was then 
Lutheran pastor in that valley. This is the earliest known circumstance which gave 
rise to the Lutheran church in Nippenose valley. Those two sister denominations 
existed for some time together, and united in church work until finally the Reformed 
congregation was absorbed by the Lutheran and ceased to exist as an organization 
in the western end of the valley. 

About 1835, says Rev. Frederick, Adam Epler and Henry Kliuger secured a cor- 
ner of wooded land, now comprising the old cemetery at Collomsville, for the sum 
of $5. This purchase was made from Elizabeth Smith with the agreement that 
it was to be used for a burial ground, and the erection of a building for church and 
school purposes, but no night meetings were to be held there, and it must be for the 
exclusive use of the Lutheran, Reformed, and Presbyterian denominations. Before 
this time the people living in that end (east) of the valley buried their dead on a 
small piece of ground now owned by Samuel Buttington. These graves are still to 
be seen in their isolated condition. 

An Irish Presbyterian lady by the name of Simpson was the first to be interred 
in the cemetery bought from Mrs. Smith. Soon after securing the lot the people 
agreed to build a church. The work was mostly done without charge by small par- 
ties at different times. The building was constructed of logs, was nearly square, 
and ‘‘chunked and daubed;” it had slab benches, a ten-plate wood stove, and a 
small stand boarded up for a pulpit. Fourteen feet were afterward added for the 
increasing congregation, This gave the building such an odd appearance that it 
was called the ‘‘ bark house.’’ Here Revs. Schultze, Grier, Weighand, Barnitz, and 
Evans held services. Thus the Lutherans and Reformed co-operated in the eastern 
end of the valley. 

Soon after the first church was built Seth Collom organized a Sunday school, 
which was held in the old church. Collom wrote a constitution for its government 
and was its first superintendent, assisted by Jesse Bower. Rev. Gustavus Schultze 
was the first Lutheran minister in the valley. In 1838 the members and friends 
raised by subscription 339.70 to be paid him as his salary, but his receipts show that 
he only got $29.70. A sketch of this pioneer minister will be found in the review of 
Hepburn township. 
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Before the close of Rev. Schultze’s ministry steps were taken to build a new 
church in the western end of the valley. The money was raised by subscription, 
and in May, 1842, the corner stone was laid. Colonel Sallade was the contractor. 
The building cost about $700, and as the foundation walls were built of limestone it 
was called the ‘‘ Limestone church.” It was dedicated in the fall of 1842. The 
building was frame, 36x40 feet, and stood on the opposite side of the road from the 
cemetery, and back of the present church. It was quite an improvement. This 
church stood until 1866, when steps were taken for the erection of a new one. The 
money was raised and a building 65x40 feet was erected and dedicated in 1867. The 
cost of the church and furniture was about $5,000. A parsonage was built at James- 
town about 1879 at a cost of $1,600. The Collomsville church was refitted 
and improved in 1877 at a cost of about $600. Since the time of Rev. Schultze in 
1831 to the present, there have been seventeen or eighteen pastors in charge of these 
churches. 

The Methodist churches are located at Jamestown and Collomsville (Oval). They. 
are plain frame structures and cost about $2,500 each. They were built about 1845. 

Schools. —The first school house, as heretofore noted, was built in 1824. There 
are now eight in Limestone township, named as follows: Reidy, Mosquito, Col- 
lomsville, (first grade and primary), Oval Normal, Jamestown, Ecke, and Moore. 
The report for 1891 shows six months taught with six male and three female teach- 
ers. The average pay of the males was $33.33 per month and the females $30.66. 
Number of male pupils, 150; females, 121; average attendance, 189. 


SUSQUEHANNA TOWNSHIP. 


This township was formed out of parts taken from Nippenose and Armstrong at 
December sessions, 1838. It is the forty-first in size in the county and contains 
3,940 acres, with a population of 294 by the census of 1590. It is bounded on the 
east by Armstrong, on the north by the river, on the west by Nippenose, and on the 
south by Bastress. Geologically this township consists of Clinton shales (No. V) 
inclined at a high angle on the north face of Bald Eagle mountain, and reaching to 
its summit. Next occurs Lower Helderberg limestone (No. VI) concealed along the 
base of the mountain and in the river bottom. Many exposures of the shales and 
fossiliferous calcareous layers exist in the cuts of the Philadelphia and Erie rail- 
road in its passage through the township. Fossil iron ore (Clinton No. V) has been 
opened on the face of the mountain. The surface of the township is rough and 
mountainous, except at the base of the mountain. Here the river makes a bend in 
sweeping around by Linden, forming a rich alluvial bottom of very fine farm land. 

In 1769, when the surveyors were first at work on early applications, this was 
named the “Upper bottom,”” in contradistinction from the plateau on which the 
borough of South Williamsport is built, which was called the ‘‘Lower bottom.” 
Samuel Wallis secured five tracts of land for which warrants had been granted to 
applicauts on the opening of the land office. These tracts ranged in quantity from 
310 to 338 acres, and footed up a total of 1,592 acres. The admiuistrators of 
Samuel Wallis offered them at private sale to Robert Coleman for $4 an acre, but 
as he refused to give that price, they were sold by the sheriff on the 2d and 3d of 
May to Thomas Grant for $2,016.67. The best of these lands are worth to-day 
$200 an acre. 
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The first settlers of whom it is possible to obtain any information were Anthony 
Moore, Thomas and John Miller, Alexander Beatty, and others. John Gibson, 
father of William H. and Robert, settled there about 1801 and commenced making 
improvements. They found a few cleared spots on the “bottom,” but previous to 
their advent no special effort had been made to make anything like permanent 
improvements. The descendauts of Mr. Gibson who live there to-day own choice 
farms, and the entire ‘‘bottom’’ is in a good state of cultivation. 

There are no streams of any importance in this township, and no industries of 
any kind. Nisbet, a post hamlet of about a dozen houses, is near the railroad sta- 
tion of the same name. A postoftice was established here, November 23, 1867, and 
James Gibson appointed postmaster. He was succeeded, July 8, 1570, by John S. 
Gibson, who is the present incumbent. At an early date a factory for the manu- 
facture of cloth was built by Mr. McKinley on a small stream called Mill run, 
where, previous to this the Gillespies had built a small grist mill. In later years 
G. F. Braun built a grist mill on the site of the first, but, like the others, it has 
disappeared. 

There is no church in the township, although Rev. John H. Grier held religious 
services in the school house and private houses very early in the century. The first 
school teachers were a Mr. Pendergast and a Mr. Lee. There is only one school 
house to-day, and the report for 1891 shows eight months taught by one male 
teacher, who was paid $36.25 per month. The pupils numbered thirty-four males 
and thirty-three females, with a total average attendance of forty-two. 
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This is also one of the smallest towuships in the county. At May sessions, 1854, 
a petition was filed praying for a division of Susquehanna township. The court 
appointed Samuel Torbert, Thomas Hughes, and Mark Slonaker commissioners to 
view the ground. They reported in favor of a division, and on the 13th of Decem- 
ber, 1554, the court confirmed their report and ordered the new township to be 
erected and called Bastress. This was in honor of Solomou Bastress, of Jersey 
Shore, who was an associate judge and ex-member of the legislature. 

Bastress township is the thirty-eighth in size in the county and contains an area 
of 6,100 acres, with a population of 236 by the census of 1890. It is bounded on 
the east by Armstrong, on the north by Susquehauna, on the south by Limestone, 
and on the west by Nippenose township. Geologically it consists of Hudson River 
shales and Utica shales (No. III) on the south side, forming part of the rim around 
Nippenose valley. Next above this occur Medina, Oneida conglomerate, and sand- 
stone (No. IV). Along the north edge of the township are Clinton shales (No. V). 
It lies principally in the Bald Eagle mountain, but has some fair agricultural land 
in a valley of disintegrated rocks from the adjoining measures, though much of the 
land is rough. Morgan valley in the west end of the township contains Medina 
sandstone. There has been nc ı ¿neral development in the township. The only 
streams are Jack’s run, Panther run, and Morgan valley run. There are no saw 
mills or grist mills iu the township. 

The first school was taught by Michael Myers in 1840, where the postoffice is now 


situated. There is but one school now conducted under the free-school system, and 
35 
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the report shows that for 1891 six months were taught. The teacher, a male, was 
paid $30 a month, and there were seventeen male and six female scholars. 

There is but one postoffice in the township and it is named Bastress. It was 
established February 21, 1857, and George W. Agold was appointed postmaster. 
His successors have been Charles Otenweller, appointed May 5, 1864; Jacob Reigh- 
ard, July 12, 1870; Charles Otenweller, September 16, 1870; Mary Otenweller, May 
2, 1881. She is the present incumbent, and keeps a store, the only one in the town- 
ship, at the postoffice. 

Bastress township was first settled by Germans, for whom the lands were pur- 
chased in 1837. The Rev. Nicholas Steinbacher, a German Catholic priest, was the 
leader or founder of the colony. In 1840 a Catholic church—the only one in the 
township—was built on the southern boundary. In 1853 it was replaced by a large 
stone building. A flourishing school is connected with the church. Father John ' 
Lempfert is the present pastor of the church, which is called the Immaculate. 

Considering the forbidding appearance of this mountain region and the diffi- 
culties that had to be overcome, the hardy German settlers have accomplished much 
and surrounded themselves with comfortable homes. But to succeed great industry, 
pluck, and economy had to be strictly observed. 
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—EDUCATIONAI-—CHURCHES. 
LOYALSOCK TOWNSHIP. 

ON the increase of population it was found necessary to organize a new 
township ont of territory taken from Muncy. This was done by a decree 
of the court of Northumberland county at February sessions, 1786. This was nine 
years before Lycoming county was erected. The territory lay between Loyalsock 
and Lycoming creeks, and extended northward for an indefinite distance. Except- 
ing along the river, and for a mile or two up the creeks, there were scarcely any 
settlers at that time. The northern part of the township was an extremely wild and 

almost impenetrable region. 
Loyalsock is a corruption of the Indian word Lawi-Saquick, signifving the mid- 
dle creek, because it lies midway between Muncy and Lycoming creeks. Lycoming 
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creek, the boundary line on the west, is corrupted from Legaui-hanne, signifying a 
sandy stream. Heckewelder says the Delawares invariably called it by this name. 
On Seull’s old map of Pennsylvania it is written Lycaumick, which was the first 
transition from the original. 

The township of Loyalsock has lost much of its original territory in the last 
hundred years, and as it stands to-day it is the seventeenth in size and contains 15, - 
360 acres. According to the census of 1890 the population was 2,498. At least 
two-thirds of this population practically belongs to the city of Williamsport, as the 
streets in many instances extend beyond the limits. 

The township is bounded on the east by the borough of Montoursville, Fairfield, 
and Upper Fairfield townships; on the north by Eldred and Hepburn, on the west 
by Lycoming and Old Lycoming, and on the south by the city of Williamsport and 
the river. 

Geologically the township consists of Clinton shales (No. V) in the southeast 
corner adjoining Loyalsock creek, which are succeeded by Lower Helderberg lime- 
stone (No. VI) in Lime ridge, above which occurs the Oriskany sandstone, the for- 
mation running parallel with Lime ridge at Sand Hill. Above this occur the 
Chemung measures, (No. VIII) which, with various subdivisions, form the surface 
rocks north of Williamsport, extending from the quarry in Portage (VIII e) on Mill 
creek to McClintock’s quarry on Lycoming creek, in the front of which the infe- 
rior measures show all along the higher ground on the back streets- of Williams- 
port, while back of this line of foot hills the upper series of the measures (VIII f) 
occurs to the north line of the township, where a red belt of rocks occur supposed 
to be Red Catskill (No. IX). There are observed a number of good exposures for 
flagstone in the township, and fair flag and curbstone are got out at MeClintock’s 
quarry, and good building stone (VIII d Genesee) at the Poor House new quarry. 

Lime ridge, two miles east of Williamsport, affords a good opportunity for burn- * 
ing cheap lime for building and agricultural purposes. Many more quarries might 
be opened in the township, as the formations exist here that are in adjoining town- 
ships where they are worked, and there is no reason why they should not be 
operated. 

There are many opportunities for those interested in the study of the rocks to 
see them in good exposures on Loyalsock and Lycoming creeks, while fossils will be 
found at many places. 

The surface of the township is rolling, and quite hilly in some parts; much good 
bottom land is found ou Lycoming and Loyalsock creeks, and along the river east 
of the city. Truck gardening is extensively carried on both east and northwest of 
the city. Three-fourths of the territory embraced in the city of Williamsport was 
taken from Loyalsock township: the balance was taken from Old Lycoming, west 
of the creek. 

The eastern and western borders of Loyalsock township are washed by two large 
creeks, and a few small streams drain its interior. They are Mill creek, which emp- 
ties into Loyalsock; Bull run, Miller's run, and Wallis run, all of which empty into 
the river. The latter, which in late years has come to be known as Grafius run, 
flows through a portion of Williamsport, and on account of its extensive water- 
shed, often overflows in the city and causes much trouble. On the west side are 
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Log run and Mill run. The latter runs by Ball’s Mills; both empty into Loyal- 
sock. 

A Township Dispute.—In 1810 a dispute arose between Loyalsock and Muncy 
townships, which is best explained by the following from the court records: 

Thomas Caldwell, Samuel Torbert, and Samuel E. Grier, the persons appointed by an order 
of this court of May sessions, 1810, by virtue of a petition of sundry inhabitauts of Loyalsock 
township being presented complaining that Loyalsock township line as it is now established 
takes in all Loyalsock creek where the public road crosses the same, and that they are burdened 
with keeping all the fordings in repair, and therefore praying the court to take such measures 
that the middle of said creek be made the line of the two townships, made report as follows: 
“Having met aud viewed the said creek they do in their jndgiment report that the center of the 
large creek called Loyalsock be the boundary line between the two townships of Loyalsock and 
Muncy.” Whereupon the court upon due consideration confirmed the said report, and ordered 
it to be entered of record. 

September Sessions, 1810. Erus WALTON, Clk. 

Early Officials and Assessments. —The records show that the township officers 
for Loyalsock in 1787, the first year such officers were chosen, were as follows: 
Constable, Uriah Barber; overseers: Amariah Sutton, John McAdams; supervisors: 
Wiliam Winter, William Hammond; viewers of fences: Samuel Sutton, William 
Jones. In 1789 they were as follows: Constable, William Winter; overseers: 
William Hepburn, William Winter; supervisors: William Winter, William Ham- 
mond; viewers of fences: William Jones, Samuel Sutton. 

For 1788 the assessor reported 23,146 acres taxable in Loyalsock township, 
sixty-one horses, and sixty-four cows. Valuation, £19,079; State tax, £50 3s; county 
tax, £24 10s. Six single men werereported. The assessment book for 1796, the 
first year an assessment was made after the organization of the county—which is 
still in an excellent state of preservation—shows the following: Amount of seated 
land tax, £8,326 7s 1d; unseated, £3,230 10s. Samuel Harris was assessor for 
1796-98, and William Benjamin for 1799. For 1800 Joseph Williams was assessor 
and Michael Ross and Joseph Grafius collectors; 1501, Thomas Smith, assessor, 
Jacob Grafins and John Updegraff, collectors; 1802, Robert McElrath, assessor, 
John Wilson and Daniel Tallman, collectors; 1803-04, Robert McElrath, assessor, 
Peter Vanderbelt and William F. Buyers, collectors; 1805, Thomas Huston, asses- 
sor, Apollos Woodward and Roland Hall, collectors; 1806-07, Thomas Huston, 
assessor, William Landon and William Vauhorn, collectors. The borough of Will- 
iamsport was formed in 1806, but it does not appear that any assessment was 
made before 1808. 

The Early History of the township has been given in the chapters describing 
the troublous times from 1770 up to the close of the Revolutionary war, and need 
not be repeated here. The names of the first permanent settlers will be found in 
the enumeration lists for 1796 and 1800, printed in Chapters XIV and XV. Many 
of their descendants are found here to-day, and they occupy lands first improved by 
their ancestors. Those who may be classed as pioneers were here as early as 
1768-69. The unfortunate Peter Smith settled near the month of Loyalsock about 
1768. Then came the Covenhoven and Benjamin families. All suffered cruelly at 
the hands of the savages—a member of the latter, with one or two of his family, 
being burned to death. Samuel Harris also settled early at the mouth of the creek 
and took an active and leading part in the early strnggles. 
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MeKinney Iron Works.—Between 1825 and 1830 Isaac McKinney and his son 
William established a forge on Lycoming ereek and called the place Heshbon. In 
1835 or 1836 thet built a furnace, and in 1841 a rolling mill. Iron ore was brought 
from Centre county by boats to Jaysburg, where it was unloaded and hauled to the 
furnace. Ten-plate stoves were made at the furnace for several years. Finally 
the criginal fonnders of the works failed, and the creditors undertook to 
run them, but the experiment did not prove successful. William Thomas, from 
Coleman’s, ran them a short time. Samuel Bayington then became lessee and 
operated them up to 1565, when they were so badly damaged by the great flood of 
that year that they never were repaired. Nearly all trace of what was once a busy 
industry at this place has disappeared. 

Saw Mills. —The following saw mills are located along the river between the 
eastern limit of the city and Loyalsock creek: Elias Deemer € Company, annual 
production 1,000,000 feet; J. B. Emery & Company, capacity 15,000,000 feet; Ezra 
Canfield, capacity 20,000,000 feet. The mill of Mr. Canfield stands near the spot 
where young James Brady was so cruelly scalped by the Indians on the 9th of Ang- 
ust, 1778, while engaged in cutting grain on the farm of the ill-fated Peter Smith. 

Educational. —Loyalsock having a larger population than any other township in 
the county, has more school houses than any other. She has twelve, and their local 
names are as follows: Union, Limestone, Fairview, Mill Creek, Eagle, Heshbon, 
Lloyd’s Addition, and Sand Hill. The report for 1891 shows an average of six 
months tanght by seven male and five female teachers. The males received an aver- 
age of $33 and the females $32.40 salary per month. Number of male scholars, 
252; female, 234. 

Churches.—There are three churches in the township, and a chapel, but the lat- 
ter is so near the city limits that reference has been made to it in the chapter on 
church organizations. Near the Union school house are two churches, one of which 
is Evangelical Lutheran, and the other Methodist Episcopal. They are plain, unos- 
tentatious brick buildings. A 

The Limestone Methodist Episcopal church, located at thé lime quarries near 
Loyalsock creek. had its beginning in a Sunday school started there in 1872, A 
church was built in 1SSS ata cost of $1,800. It is entirely free of debt and has a 
membership of sixty at the present time. The Sunday school numbers 105 scholars. 
Charles E. Hicks, who took a deep interest in founding the school and pushing the 
project of bnilding the church. is the superintendent. As there is quite a populous 
settlement along the base of Sand Hill and near the limekilns, this church and 
school are very convenient for the inhabitants and their children, 

Cemeteries.—The oldest burial place in the present township was known as the 
Harris graveyard, at Loyalsock. When it was founded is unknown, but it must have 
been during the time of the Indian troubles. It is very likely that some of the early 
settlers who lost their lives at the handsof the savages were buried there. Samuel 
Harris, as has been shown in the colonial chapters, settled there very early. The 
graveyard was started on his farm and was, therefore, private ground, but others 
ontside of his family were permitted to be buried there. John Kidd, the first pro- 
thonotary of Lycoming county, and the first member of the bar, died September 9, 
1513. and was buried in this ground. He was a relative or close friend of the Har- 
ris family, which accounts for his place of interment. 
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The old graveyard was disturbed by the building of the Catawissa branch of the 
Philadelphia and Reading railroad, which passed through it. The friends of many 
who were buried there removed their remains to what is now known as the Sand 
Hill cemetery, which was laid out on the hillside near by. It has been made a very 
handsome place for burial purposes. From its commanding position a fine view of 
the borough of Montoursville and the valley beyond is afforded, and as the lot own- 
ers take pride in keeping the graves of their ancestors and friends in good order, it 
is destined to become more beautiful as the years roll on. 

The cemeteries adjacent to Williamsport, which are institutions of that city, 
although located in this township, are properly treated in connection with that city. 


HEPBURN TOWNSHIP. 


This township was organized in 1804 out of territory set off from Loyalsock and 
called Hepburn, in honor of William Hepburn, ex-State senator and judicial admin- 
istrator. It embraced the territory now found in the township of Lewis, east of 
Lycoming creek, Gamble, a portion of Cascade, and Eldred. This dismemberment 
left the territory of the township about as found to-day. 

Hepburn is now the thirty-fifth in size and contains 8,320 acres, with a popula- 
tion of 769 by the census of 1890. It is bounded on the east by Eldred, on the 
north by Lewis and Gamble, on the west by Lycoming, and on the south by Loyal- 
sock. An examination of its geology shows that it consists of Chemung measures 
(No. VIII) located across the township ina broad belt, containing the fossil ore belt, 
(VIII f) while in the northern and southern parts are belts of Red Catskill (No. IX) 
which on the north extends against the side of the mountain, forming the lower part 
of the south escarpment of the Allegheny range. Many openings were made years 
ago on the fossil iron ore lands of P. R. Hays, Cogan Station; at the Schaffer mine, 
Long run, and onthe lands of John Schon, Blooming Grove; James Thompson, Rock 
run; Ball’s estate, and John Paulhamus (Bower farm), below Hepburnville. Ore was 
shipped fram Cogan Station quite extensively from 1865 to 1815. 

Copper ore and galena have been found at a number of places in this township 
(See general geological review). At all the places where iron ore has been mined 
are good localities for fossil shells, plates, or casts, and fossiliferous limestone. 

The surface of the township is rolling, except where it adjoins the mountain, 
where it becomes mountainons. It contains some good farms and the inhabitants 
in the better parts are noted for their thrift. Aside from Lycoming creek, which 
washes its western border, there are no streams of any importance in the township 
The principal ones are Mill run and Long run, both of which empty into Lycoming. 
Each has several small tributaries. 

An Indian Village.—When the whites first entered the valley of Lycoming 
creek they found an Indian village of some note about where Hepburnville now 
stands, called Eeltown. It is occasionally mentioned in the Colonial Records by 
parties pursuing hostile Indians, but it does not clearly appear why it should have 
borne such a pecular name. Tradition says that Newhaleeka, who traded the Great 
Island to William Dunn about 1769 for a rifle and a keg of whiskey, once dwelt 
here, and there was a cluster of cabins about his wigwam. It is alleged that there 
was good fishing in the creek at this place and that eels abounded, which caused 
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the whites to name it Eeltowu. The Sheshequin path debouched from the hills 
through a ravine near the Indian village, and it was likely a place of some note 
with the aborigines. 

Pioneers.—Among the early settlers on the creek may be mentioned James 
Thompson. He was there as early as 1754. About 1820 he opened a hotel a mile 
below Cogan Station, which he kept for many years. Samuel Reed bnilt a house 
on the site of Hepburnville about 1800, which stood until 1874. It was the only 
house then between Newberry and Trout Run. In 1505 he taught a school at what 
is now Cogan Station, and it is said that he was the first teacher in the new town- 
ship. 

Peter Marshall was one of the earliest settlers within what is now Hepburn 
township. His father, Edward Marshall, was one of the three men employed by 
the Penns in the great “ Indian walking purchase,” which commenced September 
19, 1137, (See ** Indian Walk,” page 92) in Bucks county. Peter Marshall, the 
youngest son of the great walker, was born in 1759. He came to Montoursville in 
1788S, and made his way to what is now the home of Henry Collins. From there he 
went to Quaker Hill, then toa point near Ball's Mills where Baltus Hensler now 
lives. This was in 1501, and that same year he died. His death is given in the 
“Indian Walk,” page 262, as occurring July 25, 1506, but his descendants say the 
date is incorrect. Peter Marshall left two sons, John aud James, and four 
daughters. John remained on the place where his father died, and the other settled 
near by. John had six children, and his brother had six also. James Marshall, 
youngest son of James Marshall, Sr., is still living where his father settled. His 
father, James, was born, January 19, 1181, and died, September 14, 1555. The 
descendants of Peter Marshall are now quite numerous and live in different parts of 
the country. It is scarcely known that their great ancestor was one of the men 
employed in the famous “Indian walking purchase.” 

Thomas Fry, son-in-law of Samuel Ball, found in Mill run a few years ago, 
near where it empties into Lycoming creek, a fossil stone about three and a half 
by one and a half feet in size, which had been washed out by a flood. It has the 
initials of one of the Hull family that lived near Ball’s Mills cut on it, and the date 
sc 1776. ” 

Henry Southard, who en in the Revolutionary war, settled in Blooming 
Grove quite early in the century. He died in the State of New York about 1540, 
aged one hundred and two. His wife died in 1545, at the great age of one hundred 
and four. Henry Southard, 2d, lived in Blooming Grove, and died there in 1510, 
aged eighty-four. Henry Southard, 3d,born in Blooming Grove, May 12, 1516, now 
lives at Wallis run, Gamble township. 

The most important settlement in this township was that of the German colonists, 
in what is known as Blooming Grove. On the 23d of May, 1192, Jesse Willits. of 
Berks, obtained a warrant for a tract of land in Loyalsock township called Hope- 
well, containing 422 acres and 116 perches, for which he received a patent. May 
21, 1795. In 1804, just about the time Hepburn township was organized, Wendle 
Harman arrived in this country from Germany, and on the 31st of May, 1805, 
he purchased this land from Willits for £316 17s 6d, (See Deed Book E, page 
276), for the purpose of founding a colony of his countrymen. The colonists 
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were named as follows: John Heim, Leonard Ulmer, Gottleib Heim, Michael 
Bertsch, Leonard Staiger, Ferdinand Frederick Scheel, John George Waltz, and 
George Kiess, Sr. Although each one contributed his share towards the purchase 
of the land, the deed was made in the name of Wendle Harman, and he was to 
execute a deed to each one of the party. That the contract might be clearly nnder- 
stood, as well as to protect Harman in case of litigation, they entered into an 
agreement in writing setting forth clearly the terms of their compact. This old 
instrument is still in existence in the hands of Jacob Heim, a grandson of Jacob 
Heim, who was one of the later colonists. The best land in the purchase cost 
51.50 an acre; the second grade, $1. 

John and Gottleib Heim had been imprisoned in Wurtemberg, Germany, in 1803, 
on account of conscientious scruples against bearing arms. On promising to leave 
the country they were released. They straightway came to America, made their 
way to Lycoming county, and founded the settlement now known as Blooming 
Grove. In 1516 John Heim returned to Germany and brought out his brothers, 
Christian and Jacob Heim, and Frederick Schaefer. The Heims were married and 
had families, except John and Gottleib. They all joined the colony. 

When the purchase was effected in 1805 the colonists at once went to work, 
built log cabins, and commenced to improve their land. The ground was covered 
with timber and it required much hard work to clear it and put insmall crops. The 
outlook was not encouraging at first, but through the indomitable pluck, frugality, 
and industry so characteristic of the Germans, they succeeded and founded valuable 
estates, which are now in the hands of their descendants. The name, “ Blooming 
Grove,” originated in this way: When the colonists had cleared their land and 
planted crops everything bloomed like a flower, and in the exuberance of their joy 
they called the place Blooming Grove! 

In religious belief the colonists were Dunkards. In Germany this belief was 
prohibited, and they were compelled to worship in secret. They therefore sought 
a land of freedom where they could worship God according to the dictates of their 
own conscience. 

Jacob Heim, 3d, whose grandfather came with the colonists, now lives >n the 
tract of land originally bought by George Kiess, and, like his ancestor, isa ..:ding 
and representative man in the settlement. To-day Blooming Grove is emp ‘ically 
what its name implies, and there is no thriftier or more pleasant agrieultur „tion 
in the country. 

Rev. Gustavus Schultze was another early minister who appeared in th German 
settlements. He was a Lutheran by profession and for forty years he wa~ the only 
minister of that denomination in the county. Reference has been made to him in 
the review of Limestone township. He was born, June 30, 1779, and di .. Ball’s 
Mills, January 9, 1874, in the ninety-fifth year of his age. When a merebcv ne served 
under Napoleon and accompanied him in his disastrous Russian cam .ign. He 
claimed to have been present and witnessed the burning of Moscow, which he des- 
cribed as a gorgeous yet appalling spectacle, and the lurid scenes of at night of 
terror were never effaced from his memory. He came tothe county 1829 as a 
missionary and labored faithfully until borne down by the weight of ears. His 
preaching was all in the German language. 
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Ball’s Mills.— This settlement has been a noted landmark for years. The history 
of its founder and his family may be briefly stated. John Ball came to this country 
from England in 1793 and settled near Hillsgrove. There he built a saw mill, but 
was accidentally drowned the same year while bathing. He left four children: Anne, 
the eldest, married a Mr. White and settled near Hillsgrove; John, the second, 
located at Hughesville and his descendants still live there; William was the third, 
and Mary, the fourth, died young. 

s William Ball was born, September 21, 1788, and died, July 8, 1566. He mar- 

ried Miss Catherine Weisel June 20,1811. She was born, August 13, 1793, and 
died, December 25, 1869. They had nine children, viz: Isaac, George, John, Sam- 
uel, Elizabeth, William, Mary Anne, Joseph, and Sarah Jane. William settled at 
Ball’s Mills some years after he was married. In 1818 he commenced to build on 
what is known as the “Home Site,’’ at Ball’s Factory, and the next year he settled 
there. The same fall he started a fulling mill. Some years afterwards he built a 
clover mill and ran it four or five years. In 1838 the woolen factory was erected, 
and in 1840 he built a saw mill for his oldest son Isaac at Ball’s Mills, two miles and 
a half above the “Home Site.” Before this, in 1831 or 1832, he built the saw mill 
at the old home. He said that the clover mill paid the best of any of his invest- 
ments. He owned at one time 880 acres, but at the time of his death he only had 
400, and his descendants own all of it at the present time. 

Samuel Ball commenced the manufacture of grain cradles in 1847, and in 1866 
he made his first shipment to St. Louis. In 1867 he built a cradle factory, and in 
1565 he shipped thirty dozen. After this he always made his largest sales in the 
West, but he also sold cradles in smaller numbers all over the country. 

Mr. Ball died in December, 1890, aged almost seventy; he was born, January 
23, 1821. He passed away within sight of the house where he was born. The 
cradle shop of forty years ago is now a large and well equipped factory. Many of 
the best and most useful devices in the establishment were of his own invention. 
Mr. Ball served not alone his own interests during his lifetime, but faithfully served 
the community as well. He was a member of the school board for eighteen years, 
most of this time acting as secretary, and contributed much to build up the excellent 
public schools in the township. 

A postoflice was established at Balls Mills and called Hepburn, September 3, 
1888, and William Spotts was appointed postmaster. He still holds the office. 

Cogan Valley Station on the Northern Central railroad, eight miles northwest 
from Williamsport, is a postvillage. The office was established March 30, 1860, 
and Josiah Bartlett was appointed postmaster. His successors have been Edward 
Lyon, appointed September 29, 1869; Josiah Bartlett, February 1, 1871, and Thomas 
E. Winder, April 7, 1880, present incumbent. 

The Crescent Iron Works, on Lycoming creek in the extreme northwestern corner 
of the township, were erected in 1839 and started in 1840 by Gervis B. Manley and 
Warren, Edward, and Charles G. Heylmun. At first they consisted of but one 
puddling furnace, one heating furnace, six nail machines, and one train of rolls for 
making bar iron. In 1844 Mr. Manley retired and the firm became C. G. Heylmun 
& Brothers. In 1852 the head of the firm died, when the firm was reorganized with 
E. G. Heylmun as chief. In 1853, J. W. Heylmun disposed of his interest to H. D 
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Heylmun, when the firm continued to 1857. Edward G. Heylmun then purchased 
the interest of all the heirs and became sole proprietor. In 1861 the works were 
enlarged and their capacity increased. The great flood of 1865 did them serious 
damage, but they were repaired and put in operation again. Various changes now 
took place, when. on March 1, 1876, Peter Herdic became interested. When he 
failed they passed into the hands of Hon. R. J. Walker, who operated them a short 
time. 

The Blooming Grove Mutual Fire Insurance Company is one of the institutions 
of Hepburn township. It was established September 2, 1874, for the protection of 
farmers. No risks are taken on town properties. J. M. Sanders is president, with 
Jacob Heim as secretary. The following is a statement of the standing of the com- 
pany for the year ending December 31, 1891: Assets, $11,117.33; liabilities, none; 
income during the year, $1,622.89; balance on hand from former year, $29.14: 
expenditures and losses paid during the year, $534.70; amount of property insured, 
$862,006; premium notes, $43,109.78; total cash premiums and assessments received 
since the organization of the company to December 31, 1891, $29,954.25; total 
losses paid from organization to date, $23,791.11. 

Education has always been carefully looked atter by the people of Hepburn. 
Schools have existed since the beginning of the century. To-day there are six 
school houses in the township, named as follows: Klump, Balls Mills, Factory, 
Hepburnville, Crescent, and Pleasant Valley. The report for 1891 shows six months 
taught by six male and one female teacher. They received $36 each per month. 
Number of male pupils, 100; female, eighty-one; average attendance, 139. 

Churches.—Soon after settling in Blooming Grove the colonists built a log church, 
little better than a cabin, which served as a place of worship and a school house. Rev. 
Dr. C. F. Haller was the first preacher. This was about 1805 or 1806, and he con- 
tinued his ministrations until his death in 1828. About this time they built a new 
church, which was larger and better adapted for religious worship. After Haller's 
death he was succeeded by Gottleib Heim, and others, who conducted religious serv- 
ices and held the church together for awhile. Then Christian Heim took charge 
as pastor and continued as such np to 1880, when he died. There is no regular 
pastor now, but John Schaefer, Gottleib Heim, and Abraham Beidelspacher lead in 
worship and hold the congregation together. The church building of 1828, though 
old and antiquated, is still standing and serves the purpose for which it was 
designed sixty-four years ago. 

In the year 1540 Rev. Konrad A. Fleischman made his appearance in the Bloom- 
ing Grove settlement. He had ridden all the way from Reading on horseback. He 
followed Jacob Michaelis, a young man whom he had sent over the same road from 
Reading as a colporteur, for the purpose of engaging in missionary work. He was 
warmly welcomed by the German settlers in Anthony township, Blooming Grove, 
and Fairfield. Dr. Fleischman had heen converted nine years before in Germany, 
and came to America as the first Baptist missionary among his countrymen. 

The Dunkards of Blooming Grove gave him the privilege of using their church 
for religious meetings and he labored zealously among the people. His labors were 
crowned with success, and on February 7, 1841, he baptized twenty-nine converts in 
Blooming Grove; and the same month there were baptisms in Anthony and Fair- 
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field townships. These baptisms in Blooming Grove marked the beginning of an 
important religious epoch—the founding of the first organized German Baptist church 
in America! 

The semi-centennial of the church has been appropriately observed in Williams- 
port, and at a jubilee meeting of the Eastern Conference of German Baptist churches, 
held Sunday, September 20, 1591, Rev. J. C. Grimmell, general secretary of Ger- 
man missions, delivered a sermon in which he recounted the history of the founding 
of the church at Blooming Grove. In the course of his remarks he showed that 
from this humble beginning the church had grown and prospered until to-day it 
numbers 20? churches and 16,000 members in America. 

The German Baptists now have a church of their own at Pleasant Valley, situ- 
ated about three miles from the Dunkard church; one in Anthony township (See 
sketch of Anthony), one at Fairfield Centre, Upper Fairfield township, and one on 
Washington street, Williamsport. 

Rev. Konrad Anton Fleischman was born in Nuremberg, Bavaria, April 18, 1812, 
and died suddenly in Philadelphia in 1867. After organizing the church in Bloom- 
ing Grove he remained until 1542. when he settled in Philadelphia. He always 
recalled his labors among the hills of Lycoming county with pleasure. He was a 
man of talent: winning, affectionate, and eloquent in his discourses, and indefati- 
gable in his labors. 

In addition to the foregoing churches the Evangelicals have one at Ball’s Mills, 
andthe Methodists one at Crescent and one at Hepburnville. The Presbyterians also 
have one at the latter place. It is called Lycoming Centre, and was organized in 
1847. Its first elders were Isaiah Hays, Richard Hays, and Isaiah Hagerman. The 
present church is a neat stone building, which is an ornament to the village. 
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Relatively this is one of the smallest townships in the county. When a petition 
was filed praying for a division from Hepburn the court appointed William Fink, 
John Piatt, and W. R. Vanderbelt commissioners to take the question into consider- 
ation. They reported favorably and the court directed an election to be held at 
Warrensville, October 12, 1858. The question of division was hotly contested, 
resulting in 109 votes for to ninety-one against the proposition. On the 16th 
of November, 1858, Judge Jordan made a decree erecting the township, and it was 
named Eldred, in honor of C. D. Eldred, who was then an associate on the bench. 
Eldred is the thirty-seventh in size in the county and has an area of 7,680 acres, 
with a population of 656 by the census of 1890. It is bounded on the east by Upper 
Fairfield, on the north by Cascade and Gamble, on the west by Hepburn, and on 
the south by Loyalsock. Its territory consists of a wide belt of Chemung (No. 
VIII), on the sonth of which is a belt of Red Catskill (No. IX) extending up the 
mountain, with a small area in the northeast corner of Pocono (No. X) extend- 
ing to the top of the mountain, forming with theni a part of the south escarpment of 
the main Allegheny range. 

On the top of the mountain there are a series of holes in the solid rocks known 
as ‘the wells’ and that section is known as “The Wells mountain.’ These 
“ wells“ are objects of much curiosity and are frequently visited by strangers and 
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others. It is difficult to explain the cause of these holes or ‘‘ wells” in the rocks. 
Probably the rocks were fractured, aud as the overlying glacier melted, the water, 
carrying round stones, entered these fissures, and churning them for ages wore the 
smooth cavities resembling chambers, to a great depth. Evidences of the moraine 
may be seen on the road from Warrensville to Loyalsock running along the base of 
the mountain half a mile distant. 

The fossil ore passes through the township and exposures are plain on the 
opposite side of the creek. There are many exposures of the Chemung along Mill 
creek, and some good flagging should be obtainable. The surface of the township 
is quite hilly aud in some parts mountainous. 

The First Settlers in this township were largely Quakers, attracted by the land 
speculations of Robert Morris, the Haineses, and others in Muncy township. Among 
these settlers were the Winners, Wilsons, and Marshalls. The neighborhood of their 
settlement is now known by the title of “Quaker Hill.’ They were an industrious, 
thrifty class of people, and the country gives evidence of their character in its 
appearance. 

Among some of the more moderf residents of Eldred may be mentioned 
the following: Peter Palmer, who died in 1889, having moved to Eldred in 1817 at 
the age of seventeen; (William W. Eck moved there from Loyalsock in 1853;) Amos 
Wilson, William Mansel, Joseph Winner, George Kiess, and Emanuel Kiess. J. W. 
Milnor, Esq., born in Bucks county, moved to Eldred when about twenty-one years 
old. He is now in his seventy-third year. 

Streams and Mills.—Mill creek, the principal stream, has its source in the 
township and empties into Loyalsock about a mile above Montoursville. Its tribu- 
taries are Sugar Camp creek, in the northern part of the township; Caleb’s creek is 
in the northeastern part, and Lick run, in the southern part. Miller’s run, which 
rises in the southwestern part of the township, empties into the river east of 
Williamsport. In the northern part of the township David Kiess & Brother own 
and run a saw mill; J. W. Milnor, Sr., also has one in the same section and in the 
southeastern part of the township there is one run by C. D. Heim. All these mills 
are located on and fed by Mill ereek. There are two grist mills in Warrensville: 
one, owned by J. K. Crawford, is run by water; the other, owned by C. M. Aderhold, 
has steam and water both. 

Warrensville is the only village in the township. The story of the origin of its 
name is as follows: In 1842, when there was talk of applying for a postofiice, 
several persons met in the store of John Hoffman, on Mill creek, and the question 
of a name came up. Warrensville, in honor of General Warren, was proposed, 
while others suggested Livingston. A vote was taken aud Warrensville carried. 
The postoffice was established July 25, 1842, named Warrensville, and Samuel Tor- 
bert was appointed postmaster. His successors have been as follows: John Cur- 
ran, appointed April 30, 1844; Jonathan O. Crawford, January 18, 1845; Michael 
Harlacher, August 15, 1846; John Hoffman, May 9, 1848; John Aughenbaugh, 
September 10, 1850; Joseph W. Milnor, June 19, 1851. The office was discon- 
tinued October 13, 1855, re-established November 21, 1855, and Joseph W. 
Milnor was reappointed postmaster. Since that time his successors have been 
as follows: Jacob P. Hoffman, appointed April 28. 1856; Nathan B. Kimble, 
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May 19, 1556: Jacob P. Hoffman, April 30, 1555; Samuel R. Casner. July 16, 
1861: Jacob P. Hoffman. August 5, 1862; John Griggs. January 12. 1863; 
Mark A. Champion, June 15, 1864: Thomas L. Frymire. January 25, 1883: 
John L. Willits, May 12. 1591. He is the present incumbent. 

The land on which Warrensville stands was cleared in 1502 by Samuel Car- 
penter. He erected a grist and saw mill and carding machine, which were the 
first improvements of the kind in the settiement. They proved of great service 
to the early settlers. These original works have long since passed out of exis- 
tence. The town of Warrensville was laid out in 1841 by John Weisel. but never 
has been incorporated. It is pleasantly sitnated and contains two stores and one 
Temperance Hotel, kept by Isaac M. Else. There is one tannery, carried on br 
E. W. Lundy, and two wagon maker and two blacksmith shops. 

Educational.—In 1826 the first school house. of stone, was erected half a mile 
east of Warrensville. Lewis P. Reeder is credited with being the first teacher. 
To-day there are five school houses in the township, viz: Warrensville, Christian 
Hill, North Eldred, Quaker Hill, and Excelsior. 

Churches.—A society of Friends was organized near the present site of War- 
rensville about 1798, the time when a church was built at Penn's Dale. and fre- 
quent meetings were held there. 

In 1844 a church was erected near Warrensville for the use of all denominations. 
and Rev. Z. M. Ellis first officiated as pastor. He continued his labors for twenty 
years. In 1859 the Methodists erected a house which was occupied by them until 
1570, when it was sold and used as a Good Templar’s hall. In 1550 the Evangel- 
ical Methodists of Warrensville built a church, and in 1859 the German Baptists 
followed with one. The same houses of worship are there to-day. There is a 
church on **Christian Hill,” near the cemetery. It is now only used for preaching 
funeral sermons. A Methodist congregation occupies the Quaker Hill school house 
regularly for religions services. l 
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HIS township embraces an extremely wild and mountainous district in the east- 
ern part of the county. At December sessions, 1536, a petition signed by divers 
inhabitants of Davidson (now in Sullivan county) and Franklin iownships was pre- 
sented to the court, praying for a new township to be “set off.” because they had to 
travel from twelve to sixteen miles to attend the elections. and the distance was too 
great. The court appointed Henry Lenhart, Joseph Whitacre. and John Elliot, as 
viewers, but from some canse they did noi attend to the duties of their appointment. 
At the next session of the court William Wilson, Apollos Woodward, and William 
F. Packer were appointed to make the division. Packer and Wilson rodeup Loyal- 
sock and stopped atthe house of John Barbour, living near the mouth of Bear creek, 
and opposite the month of Plunkett's creek. At his house they decided to make the 
division withont survering the lines—that is, by following certain tract lines. When 
ther had finished their work Mr. Wilson proposed to call the new township Plunk- 
ett, but Barbour objected to the name, saying that “Plunkett was an old tory.” 
During the Revolution he had remained passive and was more than once suspected 
of disloyalty. Packer then proposed to add the word “creek,” to which Wilson 
consented and Barbour did not object. Hence it was so named, and becamea town- 
ship by deeree of court in 1835. 

Col. William Plunkett was a physician by profession and had taken an active 
part against the Indians in colonial times. He was often called on to dress sealped 
heads and other wounds of the settlers, and was a valuable man in the settlement. 
When Northumberland county was erected he was chosen president judge. - In con- 
sideration of his valuable services during the Indian wars, the Pennsylvania author- 
ities rewarded him by the grant of six tracts of land containing 1,978 acres. The 
warrants for these lands bear date November 14, 1776, and were issued in the names 
of William Plunkett. Benjamin Rush. Jacob Rush. William Ramsey, Samuel Finley, 
and Andrew Todd. They were snrveved in September, 1783. The survey com- 
menced on Lovalsock creek just below the mouth of Bear creek. and extended upthe 
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ereek on both sides to the upper end of Lewis's bottom. or a mile below the mouth 
of Ogdon creek. Plunkett being the owner of the land covering the mouth of the 
creek. his name was given to it and it is thus perpetuated, for no memorial stone 
marks his grave at Sunbury. where he died in 1791. at the great age of abont one 
hundred years, totally blind. and almost forgotten. The township is typical of the 
man—rongh and rugged. From his antograph. now in the possession of the writer. 
he signed his name with one ¢, but custom and the courts have long since been in the 
habit of spelling it with two ifs. 

The township is the fifteenth in size and has an area of 11,600 acres, with a popu- 
lation of 777 by the census of 1590. It is bounded on the east by Sullivan county, on 
the north and west by Cascade. and on the south by Upper Fairfield. Muney, Wolf. 
and Shrewsbury townships. It is very irregular in shape and it is hard to define its 
geological characteristics in detail. The Red Catskill (No. IX) makes up the valley 
ot Plunkett's creek, the mountain platean, and the valley at the head of its smaller 
tributaries. The same may be said of the valley of the main Loralsock and Big 
Bear creek, all of which contain some good agricultural land: while on the other side 
of the Loyalsock. formations (Nos. X, XI, and XII) form high mountains. on the 
crests of which the lower productive coal measures (No. XIII) may be found in areas 
undetermined. at an elevation of 2,000 feet above tide. Formation (No. Xj, being 
trom 1,200 to 1,600 feet above tide, contains the false coal measures. which, on out- 
crops, show small beds of coal. while above this occur the Mauch Chunk (umbral) 
red shales (No. XI a). in quite a wide bench. 

Immediately above the mountain limestone (No. XI b) is a about sixty to 
eighty feet thick, forming a bold cliff and outcropping at intervals for a distance of 
a mile or more. The umbral (No. XI) iron ores are found in surface specimens 
weighing from ten to sixty pounds, of a good quality. Good building and flagstone 
are abundant, and fire clays and mineral paints are likely to be found. 

Glacial drift is abundant and quite prominent terraces occur along the creek. 
one of which is from forty to sixty feet high. The surface is very irregular, the 
greater portion being mountainous: while to the east of the creek. near Barbour s, 
is a singularly elevated, round-topped hill, in the center of the Devonian valley, 
looking as if it had been thrown up by some great disturbance of the earth’s sur- 
face. The township forms part of the south escarpment of the main Allegheny 
range. i 

Loyalsock creek, one branch of which heads at Dushore and the other at Lopez, 
runs through the township and then washes its western boundary for some dis- 
tance. Its principal tributaries are Biz and Little Bear creeks on the east, and 
Plunkett's creek on the northwest, besides a number of smaller streams. 

There is a large cranberry swamp in this township. and the line separating 
Sullivan county irom Lycoming passes through it. Capt. Thomas Lloyd, of Muncy; 
the well known surveyor, has run lines through it. : 

Pioneers.—Among the first settlers may be mentioned Louis Donelly, in 1515. 
near the month of Bear creek: Charles Smith, and a man named Payne. The first 
settlers here found the cabin of a man named Paulhamus, who had squatted there 
some time between 1110 and 1715. He lived the life oí a hermit. cleared a few 
acres of ground, and subsisted on what vegetables he could raise and game he could 
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kill. The place where he settled is now included in the farm of James Warn. He 
was undoubtedly the first man to settle in that region. Tradition says that he was 
a deserter from the British army, and that he was finally captured and returned to 
service. At all events he suddenly disappeared and never was heard of again. 

Industries. —There is no grist mill within the bounds of the township. Lumber- 
ing has been the principal business for many years. Following are the saw milis: 
Weaver & Company. steam mill, at the mouth of Little Bear creek: Thomas Blair. 
portable mill. located on the cove: Julius Lewis, water mill. located half a mile 
below Bear creek. on Loyalsock: John Scaife. water mill, one mile and a half below 
Sandy bottom. on Loyalsock; John Day. water mill. one mile up Big Bear creek: N. 
C. Johnson, water mill, one-hal? mile above John Day's. on Big Bear creek: Watson 
heirs. water mill. four miles above N. C. Johnson, on Big Bear creek: William 
Hayes. water mill, two miles up Little Bear creek: S. B. Porter, steam mill. half a 
mile from the mouth of Plunkeit's creek: Wilson Nevel. steam mill. four miles up 
Plunkett's creek. 

The Rogers Woolen Mill, three miles up Big Bear creek. was an old plant. Ii 
was owned and run by Ira J. Parker, of Penns Dale, until December 11. 1591. 
when it was destroyed by fre. 

Thomas E. Proctor erected a large tannery at Proctorville im 1868. Ir is 
well supplied with all the necessary machinery. vats, dry honses. sweat houses. 
bark mills, engine house, ete., for carrying on a very extensive business. and. 
together with men in the woods. gives employment to several hundred hands. 

Barbour's Millz—John Barbour, a Scotchman. was an early settler. He owned 
a large amount of land The first mill in the township was built by him opposite 
the mouth of Plunkett's creek in 1532 for the manufacture of lumber. He was a 
public spirited citizen and built a school house at the mouth of Bear creek, which 
he donated to the township. His name is perpetuated in the little town of Bar- 
bour's Mills, situated between the mouth of Plunkett's and Bear creeks. Ti con- 
tains a temperance hotel. a store. and blacksmith shop. The hotel used io be kepr 
by M. D. Wells. and for a long time it was a popular stopping place for fishermen 
and hunters. A postoñice called Barbour's Mills was established July 19, 1539, 
and John Barbour was appointed postmaster. He kept the onice until June 4. 
1852, a period of over twenty-three years, when he was succeeded by John Harkins. 
The line of suceession has been as follows: Bethuel Diggin. appointed June 2. 
1864; Iddings Emick, July 1, 1564: Moseley D. Wells, March 24. 1565: Mary J. 
Fetterman. June 27. 1551: John E. Barbour, September 21, 1555; Calvin B. Bar- 
bour. September 20, 1556. He is the present incumbent. 

Proctorrille comprises the Proctor tannery. two stores, two blacksmith shops. one 
wagon shop. and a number of dwelling houses. The postofiice was established 
January 20, 1555, and called Proctor. Plunket W. Nevel was made postmaster. 
His successors have been John F. Bloomer. appointed August 17. 1885. and Pris- 
cilla Bryinton. April 24, 1590, present incumbent. 

Fishing Clubs. —Plunkett's Creek township, on account of its dashing mountain 
streams of pure water, has always been a favorite place ior trout-äshing. and to-day 
there are three companies that have chartered rights on two of its streams for the 
propagation and protection of fsh and game. These companies have dams to pre- 
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vent their fish from escaping and watchmen to guard them against poachers. They 
also have cottages, comfortably fitted up and furnished. where they can spend the 
time pleasantly in warm weather. 

The Ben Lomond Fish and Game Club, West Bear creek, was incorporated 
June 7. 1886, with the following members: Henry Rawle, Charles Rawle, John 
H. Watson, and F. E. Gleim. 

The Big Bear Creek Fishing Club was incorporated July +, 188%, with the fol- 
lowing members: Thomas Millspaugh, John H. Millspaugh, Nelson Hughes, John 
M. Dean, and Clinton Lloyd. Samuel Campbell and wife, through whose land the 
creek runs where their fishing grounds are, gave them the right, by deed, to use the 
premises, July 15, 185%. 

The Dunwoody Fish and Game Club, on Big Bear creek, was chartered June 5, 
1891, with the following members: George H. Rogers, Samuel Rogers, G. L. 
Stearns, J. A. Stearns, J. W. Hays, John G. Reading, Jr., John K. Hays. C. R. 
Stearns, Sarah P. Stearns, Jane H. Stearns, Clara F. Reading, and Sarah B. C. 
Hays. 

Churches.—There are two churches in the township. The first. a Baptist, at 
Barbour’s Mills, was erected in 1575, and dedicated on Christmas day. The second, 
a Methodist, is seven miles down the creek at Woliver's. The first religious exer- 
cises were held by a Methodist minister named Tarring, in 1836, 

Schools.—The first school house was a log building near the Heisly place. not 
far from the mouth of Wallis run. The second, built in 1835, stood near the month 
of Bear creek, at Barbour's Mills. and the third was built near the mouth of Wolf 
run. It is claimed that Samuel McBride was the first teacher. This was in 1836. 
To-day there are seven school houses in the township. named as follows: Proctor 
(tirst and second grade), Barbour's Mills, Red, Factory, Styker, and Moorhart. 
The report for 1891 shows six months taught, with one male and six female teachers. 
The male teacher was paid 535 a month and the females $24.66. 
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This township, organized in 1835, was named after Ellis Lewis, then president 
judge of this judicial district. Its territory was taken from Hepburn. It is the 
seventh in size and has an area of 30,720 acres, with a popnlation of 955 by the 
census of 1890. 

On the 4th of May, 1846, court was petitioned to permit the annexation of a 
small part of Cascade township to Lewis. The line of Cascade was so irregular 
that the inhabitants were compelled to travel from ten to fourteen miles to the elec- 
tion. They resided east of Lycoming creek and were so sitnated that they had to 
hold their general election in Lewis and thereby incur the expense of a set of elec- 
tion officers to receive ten or fifteen votes. They therefore prayed to be attached 
to Lewis. Court appointed Henry Lenhart, Dr. Joseph M. Green, and John K. 
Hays, commissioners. They reported favorably and the division prayed for was 
ordered by the court, December 10, 1846. The records show that Fnrman Field 
paid the expenses, which amounted to $100. 

Lewis is bounded on the east by Gamble and Cascade, on the north by MeNett 


and McIntyre, on the west by Cogan House, and on the south by Lycoming and 
36 
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Hepburn townships. Lewis is well watered. Lycoming creek sweeps through its 
center from the northeast to the southwest, forming a narrow and romantic valley 
bounded by bold and precipitous mountains on both sides. 

Lycoming creek is a stream of great historical importance. The great Sheshe- 
quin path, or Indian trail, passed along its banks, crossing it almost as many times 
as the Northern Central railroad does to-day, and in many places it is still pointed 
out. Over this trail many Indian expeditions moved, bent on plunder and murder: 
over it Conrad Weiser, the interpreter. often traveled. and later he was followed by 
the Moravian missionaries on their way to Onondaga, the capital of the Six Nations. 
The famous military expedition of Col. Thomas Hartley in 1778, when he invaded 
the Indian country. passed this way and widened the path greatly. The main body 
of the Indian forces descended this trail from the north m 1779, when the West 
Branch valley was devastated, Fort Muncy destroyed, Fort Freeland captured, and 
many white settlers carried into captivity. 

The principal tributaries of Lycoming creek on the east side are Pleasant stream, 
sixteen miles long, Slack’s run, and Clendenin's run; on the west side. Wolf run, 
Hagerman’s run, and Gray’s run. There are a few other ummportant tributaries. 

Considering the geological aspect of this township. it may be said that along 
Lycoming creek it consists of Red Catskill (No. IX) above the bottom lands and up 
all the small streams that flow into it, to an elevation of about 1,650 feet; above 
this Pocono (No. X) occurs, reaching to near the top of the mountains, when Mauch 
Chunk (umbral) red shale (No. XI) occurs, above which, in places, the Pottsville 
conglomerate appears. 

This township has considerable area of mountain plateau red shale (No. XI) 
lands, which have given a number of hardy German pioneers good farms, (by the 
use of fertilizers.) which have enabled them to raise fair crops. In Bobst mountain. 
in the southwest corner, is one settlement, and east of Trout run, towards Rose val- 
ley. is another. There is much rough, thin land on the mountains. 

A fair variety of umbral iron ore (No. XI) oceurs, and there is good fire clay. 
Building stone of an excellent quality bave been quarried for many years and hauled 
to Williamsport. Copper has been found in pockets in the old sandstone (No. IX) 
at a number of places on Lycoming creek. One mile below Tront run there was 
found a thin deposit of copper shale, and at one point the copper shales had been 
dug out, leaving a hollow in the measures, in which was found a stone implement, 
left probably by some of the aborigmes; but the copper was too lean and thin to be 
of any practical value. Good building and flagstone occur at many places just 
above Crescent, on the farm of Charles Heylman. 

The surface of the township is quite varied, being cut up by numerous streams. 
along some of which are fair agricultural lands. The bottom lands along the valley 
of Lycoming creek are quite good. A large area of the township is mountainous 
and forms the south escarpment of the main Allegheny chain. which. at the point 
where it erosses Lycoming creek, forms a remarkable crescent in the stream by the 
trend in the mountain chain. which gave the name many years ago to the iron and 
nail works located just across the creek in Hepburn township. 

Prominent Early Settlers.—According to the best authority A. M. Slack was the 
first permanent settler in Lewis township. He squatted on what is the site of 
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Bodines soon after the close of the Revolutionary war, and the little stream, Slack’s 
run, takes its name from him. The land was surveyed to Isaae Penrose. The orig- 
inal draft, now in the possession of Samuel Bodine, Esq., is endorsed: 

A draft of a tract of land situate on the east side of Lycoming creek, in Muncy township, 
Northumberland county, surveyed the 24th day of July, 1786, in pursuance of a warrant granted 
to Isaac Penrose, dated June 24, 1773, containing 182 acres, with the usual allowance of six per 
cent, for roads, etc. Jos. J. WarLıs, D. S. 

In 1792, when Charles Williamson was preparing to cut the road through to the 
Genesee country, by ascending Trout run and passing over Laurel Hill, he estab- 
lished a depot for provisions where the village of Trout Run now stands. That 
there was a settlement there at that date seems certain, for Williamson says (See 
Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase, page 253) that his party went up the Lycoming to 
the ‘‘house of one Kyle,” who was then one of the farthest advanced settlers. From 
that point he sent out men to explore the route up Trout run, and return and report. 
By camping, breaking up, and working by slow stages, they succeeded in getting 
through to what is now Blossburg. What has been known for a hundred years as 
the “Block House,” just across the Tioga county line, was built by Williamson as 
the first depot after leaving Trout run. 

That James Kyle was an advance settler and made valuable improvements there 
is no doubt. In an issue of the Lycoming Gazette for March 14, 1810, he adver- 
tises for sale over his own name, “a valuable farm on which he lives, situate on 
Lycoming creek, twelve miles from Williamsport, containing 260 acres, between 
thirty and forty of which are cleared, with six acres of meadow, a thriving young 
orchard of apple trees, and a nice peach orchard. A square log house and kitchen, 
a good log barn, one of the best mill seats on Lycoming, on which there is a grist 
mill. Ina word, the place is fit for almost any public business, as the great road 
[Williamson ] leading to the State of New York passes through it.” 

It was this property, undoubtedly, that the Allens—as will be shown—afterwards 
purchased. And that Kyle was the builder of the first mill seems clear. 

As the narrow valley was very wild settlers were slow to locate. A. M. Riley 
settled on the creek below Bodines previous to 1812. James Lusk purchased lands 
of Riley and located there about thesame time. A Mr. Keys settled on a portion of 
the Penrose tract soon after, Martha Clendenin about three miles above Trout run, 
and Johu Apker on the tract originally located by Luke Morris, all from 1812 to 
1514. At this time the flats along the creek were covered with a forest of heavy 
pines, and the underbrush consisted of an almost impenetrable jungle of vines, 
briars, and laurel. The great Indian trail crossed the creek at the mouth of Trout 
run, and as it was a stopping place for the savages, caused a settlement to be made 
there. y 

Robert Allen was one of the first permanent settlers at Trout Run. He was born 
at Northumberland, August 6, 1797, of Scotch-Irish parentage. His father, John 
Allen, came from County Down, Ireland, whilst his mother, Mary Torbet, was of 
Scotch descent. They settled at Northumberland in its earliest history and followed 
farming and weaving. Six children were born unto them, viz: Hugh, James, Jane, 
Elizabeth, John, and Robert. Hugh received not only an academic education, but 
secured a partial military training, and being well versed in civil engineering he 
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obtained a position of some prominence in the vicinity of Weehawken. Here he 
probably formed the acquaintance of Aaron Burr, and scarcely being out of his teens, 
was easily induced by that wily adventurer to accompany him in his great southern 
expedition. Burr was an acquaintance of Charles Williamson, and about this time 
visited him at Bath and remained several days. And it is not improbable that Burr 
passed over the Williamson road, which was then recognized as the quickest and 
best thoroughfare south, and for years was traveled by many eminent men as far 
away as Maryland and Virginia. When Hugh Allen disappeared with Burr he never 
was heard from again. 

Early in 1800 John Allen, father of Hugh, moved from Northumberland and 
settled on a large tract of land on Lycoming creek, lying between the present ham- 
lets of Cogan Station and Hepburnville. Here he waited in vain for the return of’ 
his lost son. Several times he made journeys to Washington on horseback in search 
of him, but only to return disappointed and disheartened. In 1819 he died and his 
farm of 300 acres was divided among his surviving children. 

Robert Allen, the subject of our story, soon sold his interest to his older broth- 
ers, John and James, and with John Reed, Esq., made large purchases at the mouth 
of Trout run. At that time there was but one small log house—probably the Kyle 
house spoken of by Williamson—in the present village of Trout Run. With a force 
of men Robert Allen—then young and vigorous—soon cleared ground for several 
small farms, and erected the Trout Run House. 

He married Mary Ann Hews, (born June 13, 1803,) eldest danghter of Henry 
and Martha Hews, whose land bordered the Allen-Reed estate on the south. In 
1824 the partnership of Allen and Reed was dissolved by mutual consent, Reed tak- 
ing all the land north of Trout run, consisting now of the Wise and F. R. Weed 
estates. Allen for his share took the Jand lying south of said stream, on which the 
larger portion of the present village stands, including those lands of A. S. Turner 
and the farm of M. B. Weed, trustee. 

The village made scarcely any progress in those days. In fact it did not take 
a start until after the railroad was built. Robert Allen was well liked by all who 
knew him. As a member of the Masonic society he stood high and in company with 
other members from Williamsport, assisted in organizing the lodges at Elmira 
and Corning, New York. As the host of the hotel he owned he could not be 
excelled. Many happy days were spent there by such representative men of the 
times as Tunison Coryell, Ralph Elliot, Samuel Caldwell, Major Cummings, Sheriff 
Bennett, and others, all of whom have passed away. 

As a surveyor and engineer Robert Allen was practical and spent several years 
on the Detroit river and Lake Huron, in the vicinity of Sault Ste. Marie, where he 
held a position under the government. He was a Democrat in politics, but never 
aspired to political preferment. In 1841 he sold his hotel property to the railroad 
company and soon after built another, one half mile east of Trout Run, which still 
stands. He died, April 12, 1849, and was buried in the old cemetery at Newberry. 
His widow survived him until January 18, 1883, when she died and was buried by 
his side. In the closing years of her life she was blind and an invalid, but she bore 
her afflictions with Christain fortitude. She was a member of the Presbyterian 
church at Newberry. 
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Of ihe seven children of Robert Allen all are living. Henry H. and Joseph H. 
live with their brother Robert R., near Field's Station. Mary T., the eldest 
daughter, married Joseph Essington and lives at Sterlingville, New York. Martha 
B. married Maj. G. W. Sour, and they live at Pine, Clinton county. Elizabeth H. 
married Peter Tinsman and lives in Williamsport. Harriet J., the youngest, 
married Edwin Walker and they reside at Goff’s Falls, New Hampshire. 

Among other prominent early settlers at Trout Run were Henry Hews and his 
wife Martha, nee Burston. They came from England with the colony that settled 
at what is now known as Oregon Hill, Pine township, and endured great trials 
and sufferings in the wilderness at that time. Henry Hews was born in England, 
May 16, 1779, and his wife, Martha Burston, February 23, 1783. Her native place 
was the town of Chard, Somersetshire, and her family was one of rank. Her 
husband, whom she married in England, was a mechanic and tradesman. With 
others they were induced to come to the United States by land agents to found a 
colony, but when they sailed they had no idea of the trials, privations, and 
sufferings that were in store for them in the dreary Pine creek wilderness. 

After a few years’ residence in the “English settlement,” they found that no 
headway was being made in reclaiming the wilderness, that their scanty means were 
well nigh exhausted, and the outlook was very discouraging. In the spring of 1807 
Henry Hews and one or two other families, having heard of much better land some 
fifteen miles further north, left the place with a guide and made their way to that 
beautiful farming country now known as Nauvoo, in Tioga county. Here he pur- 
chased a tract of woodland and started in to clear it. In a few years he had, 
through hard work, succeeded in clearing enough land to enable them to live off the 
produce. But the tract was too small to make a profitable farm, and he exchanged 
it for a larger piece of land near the Block House. Here, in a few years, he had 
another and better farm under fair cultivation. About this time a stage line was 
established between Williamsport and Blossburg, and Hews, having learned of a 
larger tract of land, partly cleared, on Lycoming creek, one mile below Trout Run, 
sold his farm and purchased it from its first settler, David Reynolds. It is now 
owned by ex-Prothonotary William Follmer. 

Here Henry and Martha Hews, with their family of five children, settled and 
started in to improve their new purchase. They soon remodeled and enlarged the 
house and opened a tavern. It was here that soldiers returning over the Williamson 
road from the war of 1812-14 found shelter. Years afterwards shelter was given one 
night to a party of about forty travelers. They were reticent as to the object of their 
journey, but it was learned that the party was headed by Joseph Smith, of Palmyra, 
New York, and that he and his band of Mormons were en route for the West to 
fonnd a colony. At this time the Hews tavern was the only one between Williams- 
port and Canton, and Williamsport and the Block House. 

By perseverance, economy, and good management Hews succeeded in clearing 
up a farm of seventy acres of good producing land. In 1815 he built a saw mill at 
the mouth of Martha Clendenin run, and from the outline of the plan which still 
remains, his idea of conveying logs by water from Lycoming creek to his mill, thus 
averting loss by floods, was a good one. His market for manufactured lumber was 
Harrisburg and Columbia, whither it was floated in rafts. 
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-Henry Hews was a strong Abolitionist in sentiment; he took no particular interest 
in the early polities of our country, but exercised his snffrage according to the dic- 
tates of what he thought was right. He was a consistent member of the Church of 
England, and hved in that faith until his death, which ocenrred October 6, 1817, in 
the thirty-ninth year of his age. His remains were buried at Newberry. He left 
seven children, viz: Mary Ann. born June 23, 1803; Bnrston, October 31, 1506; 
Richard B., January 7, 1809: William B., March 14, 1811; Harriet W., June 21, 
1813; Elizabeth, September 24, 1815, and Henry. March 10, 1818. But two are 
now living, Elizabeth, widow of Nelson T. Place, and Henry, both residing at Laporte, 
Indiana. 

When Martha Hews was left a widow with seven children, the eldest scarcely 
thirteen years of age, she felt the blow severely, bat she put her trust in Him who 
had favored them in their dark days of adversity in the wilderness and bore up 
bravely under her greatest affliction. Possessing a strong mind, and being resolute 
and determined, she set to work to carry on business and soon surprised her neigh- 
bors by the enterprise she displayed in condneting the farm and saw mill. In afew 
years she married Charles Clendenin, eldest son of John Clendenin, a Revolution- 
ary soldier, who lived on Lycoming creek a few miles north of Trout run. Four 
children were the fruits of this union, viz: Rebecca, Robert, Thomas, and Martha. 
The first two are deceased: Thomas is a farmer near Wayne, Clinton county. and 
Martha lives with her danghter at Omaha, Nebraska. 

In 1531 Charles Clendenin died. and again we find the subject of our sketch a 
widow. She still retained the same sterling qualities of perseverance and bnsiness 
tact which enabled her to assist and promote the interests of her first husband. And 
although keenly realizing her situation for the second time, her courage did not 
desert her, but with renewed energy she assumed the responsibility of managing her 
own affairs and succeeded. Her hotel was now known far and near on account of 
her hospitality and good cheer, and often would the weary sojourner travel until 
late at night in order to stop with ‘‘Aunt Martha Clendenin,” the name she came to 
be affectionately and popularly known by. 

For several years the postofüce was kept at her house. She also built and con- 
ducted a general store, which was the only one in that section of country for a long 
time, and therefore did a good business. She personally attended to purchasing her 
own goods at Williamsport, and often made the round trip there and back in time to 
prepare dinner for her employes, a distance of twenty-eight miles. Unfortunately, 
about 1541, her store was destroyed by fire and never rebuilt. She then sold her 
mili and farm to Peter Tinsman about 1865. 

This heroic woman had reared and educated her large family of children as well as 
her circumstances and the opportunities of the times afforded. Gradnally her sons 
attained manhood and left her for Indiana, being the first settlers at Laporte. Her 
daughters married at an early age and also migrated to that State. In 1865, 
‘Aunt Martha,” then growing old, left her home at Trout Ron, where she had 
experienced sorrows, triumphs, and happiness, and went to live with her danghter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Place, of Laporte, and there she died, November 26, 1867, in the 
eighty-fifth vear of her age. 

No tribute too high can be paid to the memory of “Aunt Martha Clendenin.” 
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Stern in her business transactions. but above all, honorable, and always respected; 
always walking in the light of God and depending on her Bible as her only guide. 
she met and triumphed over her many sorrows and died in peace. 

Another early settler on Lycoming creek was John Bodine. He came there in 
April, 1888, and was employed as a contractor in laying the track of the “strap 
railroad” between Bodines and Ralston. When the work was finished he settled 
there and his place came to be known as Bodines, a name which it bears to this day. 
His son, Samuel Bodine, born June 12, 1514, near Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
followed his father in 1539, and remained. He now ranks as an old settler. John 
Bodine was born in Hunterdon county, New Jersey, in 1155, and died at his home 
in 1857. 

Industries. — Among the industries of Lewis township are two fine grist mills— 
one at Trout Run. run by Berger & Neyhart; the other at Bodines, by S. L. 
Andrews & Company. Lumbering, as has been stated, was among the early manu- 
facturing enterprises of the people. The Clendenin saw mill was probably the first 
erected. In 1535 John Reed started a mill at Bodines, and it was afterwards 
carried on by Samuel Bodine. A few years afterwards the DuBois mill was started 
and continued for some time. It is now known as Noon’s mill. A mill at Field's 
was also among the early enterprises. Among the modern mills may be mentioned 
that of I. L. Truman, at Trout Run, by steam: John B. Emery & Company, at 
Clendenin’s, steam; the large steam mill of Thomas E. Proctor, six miles up Gray’s 
run, reached by a railroad and supplied with locomotive and cars for hauling logs 
and lumber. The road is about eight miles long, and the mill is first-class in every 
respect. J. W. Heylmun has a water mill at Field’s. 

The leading industry in Lewis is the extensive tannery oí Robert Innes, at 
Bodines. He located there in 1577 and founded the business, which has developed 
into large proportions. A neat little town has grown up around the tannery. The 
private dwelling of Mr. Innes, as well as the tannery, offices, store, and other build- 
ings, are lighted by electricity, the plant for which is located on the ground. The 
settlement is complete within itself, being supplied with everything requisite. even 
to a flour mill, creamery, church, and undertaking establishment. There is a hotel 
at the railroad station, and another store near by. 

Trout Run, the largest village in the township, had been a noted place for a 
hundred years on account of the historic associations which cluster aronnd it. The 
‘growth of the village has been small, however, considering its importance as a point 
in fishing, hunting, lumbering, and railroading, and its population to-day scarcely 
exceeds 300. The large hotel built by the railroad company, and which became 
such a popular place of resort, was burned a few years ago and is not likely to be 
rebuilt soon. The village is 694 feet above tide, contains two hotels, three general 
stores, one church, railroad and telegraph station, graded school, two blacksmith 
shops, one wagon shop, Odd Fellows’ hall, and about sixty dwelling houses. In 
addition to its grist and saw mills, its greatest industry is the N. Spencer Thomas 
Extract of Hemlock Bark Works, which were built several years ago. The plant is 
a valuable one and affords a good market for hemlock bark. The village boasts a 
very good cornet band of twelve pieces and an orchestra of eight members, under 
the leadership of C. H. Foulkrod. 
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The postoffice was established March 19, 1825, and Charles Clendenin was 
appointed postmaster. His successors have been as follows: Robert Allen, appointed 
November 5, 1827; Samuel Hepburn, November 2, 1830; John Cunen, April 11, 
1832; Robert Allen, April 25, 1835; Daniel Brown, July 26, 1837; Charles Drum, 
April 18, 1840; Robert Allen, November 21, 1844; Charles Drum, January 13, 
1846, Charles Burrows, February 23, 1852; Samuel Dale, July 10, 1854; Frederick 
R. Weed, November 29, 1854; Charles H. Wise, October 2, 1865; Frederick R. 
Weed, May 3, 1867; James McWilliams, May 10, 1869; Lewis Edwards, March $, 
1877: John Straley, September 14, 1885; Isaac Cornwall, May 21, 1889, He is the 
present incumbent. 

Bodines.—The next postoffice was established at Bodinesville, August 3, 1856, 
and Samuel Bodine appointed postmaster; August 10, 1887, the name was changed 
to Bodines. Samuel Bodine continued in office until the Ist of March, 1892, when 
he was succeeded by John D. Bunyan. He held the office for over thirty-six years, 
a longer time perhaps than any other postmaster in the county. Mr. Bodine also 
served three terms as justice of the peace and declined the fourth. 

In 1876 the late celebrated Dr. Thaddeus S. Up de Graff, of Elmira, established 
a summer camp in a clump of hemlocks, on the bank of Lycoming creek, at 
Bodines, where he usually spent several weeks in the trouting season. His place 
became quite noted and many prominent men visited him. Here, in 1879, he wrote 
a book entitled, “ Camping in the Alleghenies; or, Bodines,” which is good anthority 
on how to rough it in the wilderness. 

Field's Station.—A postoffice was established at Field’s Station, May 26, 1873, 
and Furman Field was appointed postmaster. He is still in office. 

Gray's Run.—The last postoflice was established at Gray’s Run, September 16, 
1890, and James W. Wold was appointed to take charge of it. He is the present 
incumbent. Gray’s Run takes its name from Tim Gray, who lived at the mouth of 
the stream. He was anoted hunter and well known among sportsmen, who often 
visited him to secure his assistance inthe chase. Gray kept trained dogs which he 
furnished to hunt deer. The stream was also noted for trout, and to-day there is a 
fishing cabin and pond on it, kept up by Williamsport and neighboring parties, for 
preserving and rearing this delicious fish. 

Churches.—Early attention was given to the spiritual wants of the people. In 
1842 Samuel Bodine and Mr. Bunnel started a Sunday school in a school house at 
Penn’s Dale with an attendance of forty scholars. Religious services were also held 
here by Rev. David Hull, Presbyterian, but no organization was effected until Jan- 
uary, 1847, at which time the Rev. E. Bradbury and I. Vanderbilt met and organized 
a Presbyterian church. John Bodine, Barbara Bodine, Jacob Bodine, Margaret 
Bodine, Manoch Alder, Mary Alder, Thomas Keys, Elizabeth Gray, Robert Clen- 
denin, John Field, Margaret Field, Catharine Lusk, Mary Bodine, Mary Jane 
Roberts, John S. Apker, and Jane Apker were admitted as members, either by letter 
or upon examination. This was the beginning of the Penn's Dale church, of which 
Rey. Mr. Dickson is now pastor. There is a Presbyterian church at Trout Ran, 
which was organized in 1871. Robert Innes also built a neat church at Bodines for 
free use by all denominations. 

Schools.—As early as 1841 a school house was erected at Penn’s Dale. Abraham 
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Bunnel was the first teacher. Now there are seven schools, viz: Trout Run (three), 
Crescent, Bobst Mountain, Bodines, and Gray's Run. 


CASCADE TOWNSHIP. 


This township was formed from territory taken from Hepburn and Plunkett’s 
Creek, August 9, 1843. Its name was given to it on account of the many little cas- 
cades and waterfalls found in its dashing streams and murmuring rivulets. It is 
the sixth township in size in the county and has an area of 29,800 acres. The cen- 
sus for 1890 gives the township a population of 609. It is bounded on the east by 
Sullivan county and Plunkett’s Creek township, Lycoming county, on the north by 
MeIntyre, on the west by Lewis and Gamble, and on the south by Eldred and 
Plunkett's Creek. 

Burnett’s ridge, which was designated as a line at the Indian purchase of 1768, 
sweeps across the towuship into Sullivan county. It begins below Bodines on Ly- 
coming creek. This ridge is a famous landmark of early times and possesses more 
than ordinary historical interest. Its name was probably given to it in honor of 
William Burnett, who flourished in the reign of William and Mary, and succeeded 
to the government of the Colony of New York in 1720. Stone, in his Life of Sir 
William Johnson (Vol. I, page 30) says that with the exception of Colonel Don- 
gan, his Indian poliey was marked by the most prudent forecast and the greatest 
wisdom. He became a great Indian trader and built a fort at Oswego for the pro- 
tection of his agents and stores from the French. He commanded the respect and 
enjoyed the full confidence of the Indians. There is little doubt that this ridge was 
named after him on account of some incident or circumstance to us now unknown. 

The principal streams in this township are the east and west branches of Wallis 
run, which empties into Loyalsock; Salt run, which heads in Burnett’s ridge and 
empties into Wallis run in Gamble township, and Slack’s run, which falls into Ly- 
coming creek. 

Cascade consists of Red Catskill (No. IX), which forms an elevated valley some 
1.600 to 1,700 feet above tide, and embraces the greater part of the township. On 
the north aud south edges there are ridges of Pocono rock (No. X), some of which 
are capped by Mauch Chunk red shales (No. XI), and some areas of Pottsville con- 
glomerate. There are many good and well cultivated farms in the towuship. 

The mineral deposits are uot much known, not having been exploited. There 
are deposits of copper shale reported of sufficient thickness to invite further atten- 
tion. The surface of the township is mostly within the Allegheny mountain plateau 
and consists of a mountain valley between two ridges. The moraine appears on 
Slack’s run, where a drift hill extends across the valley and rests against Burnett’s 
ridge, showing very distinetly strong glacial action. 

First Settlers. —Michael Kelly, who penetrated the forests at the head of Wal- 
lis run in July, 1843, was the first settler in the fastnesses of Cascade. He cut a 
road through the woods from DuBois’s saw mill, on Lycoming, to the present Kellys- 
burg, six miles, so that he could get an ox team and wagon through. This was 
the first road in this part of the county,and over it Mr. Kelly hauled the lumber 
used in the construction of his log house, and also moved his family in by the same 
means. In October of the same year he was followed by a Mr. Lang, of Philadel- 
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phia, who purchased the property and erected the buildings now owned by Peter 
O'Connor. The next few years he was followed by Patrick Cummings, Bernard. 
Thomas. Patrick. and Edward Norton, Lawrence Ging. Michael Kehoe, Jeremiah 
and James Lee, John Smith. Thomas Noon, Michael Cox. William MeEnarney, 
George Nevell, William and John Davis, Henry Riley, Samuel Stall. James Condon, 
John and Joseph Keefer, Thomas Logue. Patrick Flanagan, Thomas and -Patrick 
Kinney. Michael Barry, John and Patrick Davis, Matthias McDonald, William 
O'Brien, Peter O'Connor, Richard Farrell, and others. Each purchased a property 
and erected buildings. 

In 1545 John and Matthias DuBois rented a mill seat and water power from 
Mr. Kelly and erected a saw mill on it, in which they placed a pair of buhrs to do 
the grinding for the settlement. At that time grist mills were scarce and the set- 
ilers in Plunkett's Creek township and Fox township, Sullivan county, cut paths 
through the woods and brought their grain on horseback to that mill to be ground. 
In 1852 the mill took fire from a hot journal and was burned. Its loss was so 
severely felt in the settlements that Mr. Kelly was induced to rebuild it in 1858. 
A few years later he converted it into a circular saw mill and mannfactured lum- 
ber on it until 1873, when he erected a large steam mill and continned in the lum- 
ber business until the spring of 1877, when he qnit the lumber business and moved 
to Kansas, where he died in 1853. 

Kellysburg.—The settlement founded by Michael Kelly nearly fifty years ago is 
now known as Kellysburg. He was an active, enterprising man, and through his 
eiforts aided largely in reclaiming what was a wild and inhospitable region. 
Some of his descendants still reside there. Michael Kelly was the Democratic 
nominee for sheriff in 1872, and after an exceedingly bitter and exciting campaign 
was cruelly defeated. The blow was such a severe one that it seemed to break 
his spirit, and as soon as he could dispose of his property he left the county and 
located in the new State of Kansas. And so ended the life of the brave, hardy 
enterprising. big-hearted pioneer of Cascade. 

The only postoffice in the township is at Kellysburg. It was established July 
25, 1866, and Michael Kelly was appointed postmaster. He served until Janu- 
ary 10, 1878. when he was succeeded by Mary Kelly. She only served eighteen 
days, when, on January 28, 1878, she was succeeded by Mary A. Kelly, the present 
ineumbent. It will be seen that a member of the Kelly family has held the office 
from the beginning, a period of twenty-six years. 

The descendants of the first settlers of Cascade have proved themselves honor- 
able, talented, progressive, and worthy citizens. 

St. Mary's Catholic Church is the ouly church in the township. As early as 
1848 Catholic services were held in the houses of Michael Kelly and John Keefer 
by Fathers O’ Keefe, Hannigan, and others. Nearly all the first settlers of the town- 

“ship were members of this faith. and attended Mass whenever the opportunity 
offered. In 1854 a small frame building was erected on the farm of Patrick Kin- 
ney, who donated land for a church and cemetery. It stood a couple of miles sonth- 
west of Kellysburg, and served the congregation until the erection of the present 
church. The lumber was given by John and Matthias DuBois. and Levi Hartman 

` was the carpenter. In 1878 the old church was removed, and the present one 
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erected on the same site by Father Dunn. It is 40x80 feet in dimensions. Edward 
F. Noon was the builder. St. Mary's isa mission, and has always been in charge 
of the pastor of an adjoining parish. It embraces seventy-five families. and is the 
only congregation and house of worship in the township. 

Schools.—Cascade has four school houses, named as follows: Kelly, MeLaugh- 
lin, Slack Run, and Wallis Run. 


GAMBLE TOWNSHIP. 


A petition signed by Seth Winner and many other taxpayers, praying for the 
erection of a new township out of parts oí Lewis and Cascade, was laid before the 
court at April sessions, 1574, whereupon Robert H. Faries, Abraham Swartz, and 
J. C. Green were appointed viewers. Mr. Faries not being able to serve on account 
of absence, Ira J. Parker was substituted. They reported favorably, August Ui 
1574, when the report was read and referred back for the correction of errors. It 
was again submitted, January 11, 1875, when a remonstrance was filed. After a 
hearing the objections were overruled and the report approved by Judge Gamble. 
and an election was ordered to be held January 29, 1875. It resulted in 152 votes 
for division without a single one in opposition. and on the following day (January 
30, 1875) a decree signed by Huston Hepburn. associate judge, was made erecting 
the township and naming it Gamble, in honor of James Gamble, president judge. 
The cost of securing the new township, according to the record. was $96.40. 

Gamble is the twelfth in size in the county and has an area of 22,760 acres, 
with a population of 754 by the census of 1890. It is bounded on the east by 
Plunkett's Creek. on the north by Cascade and Lewis, on the west by Lewis, and on 
the south by Hepburn. Eldred, and Plunkett’s Creek townships. Geologically it con- 
sists, in greater part. of Red Catskill (No. IX) in the western and northern part, 
being mountain plateau lands. Rose valley, lying in the southern part, contains 
much fine farm land, and is thickly settled. This is a peculiar and beautiful valley, 
shut in by the surrounding mountains, and it is greatly admired by those who visit 
it. In the lower part of the valley are the remains of a glacial lake. It seems that 
its waters once flowed eastward into Murray’s run, but when the moraine wus 
heaped up at its outlet a lake was formed whose waters then forced a channel for 
exit at its western end through the soft red shale. A large boulder of Pottsville 
conglomerate, measuring 15x20 feet, lies as an “outlier” nearly half a mile in 
advance of the moraine hills, partially imbedded in the red Catskill soil of a field 
on the farm of Matthew M. Hall. The bed of the-lake has long been a large cran- 
berry swamp, and the owner gathers and markets the berries every year. They are 
of a good quality, finely flavored, and some years the yield has reached fifty bushels. 
This is the largest cranberry swamp in the county. | 

In the south and southeastern part of the township is a small area of Pocono 
(No. X) which is mountainous. No mineral developments have been made in 
Gamble. There is much glacial drift in the northern part, and it forms part of the 
south escarpment of the main Allegheny range. 

Exploration and Settlement.—David MeMicken. who first settled on the Loyal- 
sock with his parents in 1754, is credited with being one of the first discoverers of 
the beautiful valley of Rose. He visited the place with a party of hunters near the 
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close of the last century, and was so struck with its appearance that he took up a 
large body of land which he afterwards sold. 

One of the first if not the first settler in this valley was John Rose, a Scotch- 
man by birth. He was born in 1772, came to America in 1794, and died Septem- 
ber 1, 1812, at Williamsport. His first wife was a Patton, of Centre county. Soon 
after marriage he settled in what is now Gamble township and named his place 
“Scotland,” and from him the valley takes its name, only that it was-at first called 
“ Rose’s valley.” The place where Rose settled is in the northwestern corner of 
the valley, and the farm is now divided and owned by George Beidlespacher, John 
Stroble, and George Stiger. From these farms a road descends a very long and 
steep hill to Trout run, which is known as the “ Scotland Hill road” to this day. 

John Rose was accompanied by an educated gentleman named Andrew Tulloh, 
as a companion, who was familiarly called ‘‘Tallow.’’ He was a lawyer by pro- 
fession. He afterwards moved to Williamsport and built the first brick edifice for 
an office. It is still standing and is known as No. 31 Hast Front street. A second 
story was afterwards added. , 

Rose’s second wife was Sarah, daughter of Abraham Scott, who purchased the 
island in the river opposite Northumberland from Mnngo Reed in 1786. He died in 
1798, having failed to pay all the purchase money, and proceedings in partition 
were commenced in 1802 by the heirs. Sarah appears as one of the heirs and she 
conveyed her share to Edward Lyon. After marrying the second time John Rose 
settled at Williamsport. The old mansion where he lived stood on the brow of the 
terrace on the northeast corner of High and Cemetery streets, Williamsport. Miss 
Scott had several negro slaves which she obtained as part of her share out of her 
father’s estate. She was born in 1780 in Lancaster county, and died at Wiliams- 
port, November 4, 1828. Both are buried in Wildwood. She left a daughter named 
Isabella, who married Robert C. Grier, afterwards a justice of the United States 
Supreme conrt, from whom we have the “Grier farm’ and “Grier street,” 
Williamsport. 

After Rose left the valley it filled up slowly with rugged Geiman settlers, who 
by dint of hard work reclaimed it from its pristine condition and made it in reality 
bloom like a rose. An old time journalist, who has been dead for many years, 
visited the valley in April, 1870, and thus wrote of its early settlers: 

A stroll through this valley has given the writer some idea of its resources, and its inhahit- 
ants. and its old settlers. In 1820 James McWilliams, Sr., settled upon the property that Mr. 
Strohle now owns and occupies. In the early days of McWilliams he endured great hardships: 
settling in the woods, and worked unceasingly, lone handed, to clear out the forests into farming 
lands. The forests were very heavy and thick, and as his sons grew up he was enabled, after 
several years of hard toil, to raise sufficient grain and vegetables for all the necessaries of life. 
John D. Griggs was one of the next settlers. He was an indomitable, energetic, and industrious 
man. He was greatly instrumental in having Rose valley improved at an early day, The next 
person we speak of is Jacob Ulmer. He was also among the first settlers. He cleared outa 
fine farm, and planted it with the choicest fruit trees. Mr. Ulmer was one of the most indus- 
trious men of this valley. We speak of David Stroble next. He planted himself down in this 
‘vineyard of harmonies;” industrious as he was for years, he finally met with a disastrous 
misfortune in the entire destruction of his dwelling house by fire, which caused him to renew 
his efforts to regain his losses—the neighbors of the adjoining townships greatly assisting him. 
At that day the neighbors were kind to each other, and sympathized with their fellow-neighhors 
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in any losses they sustained. John and Michael Stiger were also early settlers. They 
removed there from the swamps of the Lehigh, where they were engaged in the manufacture 
of shingles. Having exhausted all their supplies of timber, they were obliged to meet some 
other expedient of making a living, and they pitched their tents in Rose valley. A Mr. Beidles- 
pacher was the next settler in the valley. He raised a large family of children, and cleared a 
large tract of land. 


Now let us speak of the improvements of Rose valley, its farms and its saw mills, and some 
of the men connected with them. Isaac Lippincott was possessed of a large amount of lands. 
He erected a water-power mill, and during his lifetime he manufactured a large quantity of 
lumber. He died in 1864, intestate. After a length of time his sons, Edward, Caleb, and 
Joshua, made an agreement in relation to the division of the property—Edward taking that 
portion situated in Rose valley, after which he built a large and magnificent steam saw mill, 
and carried on the business of manufacturing lumber for three years; he also in that time built 
another mill in Cascade township, in company with J.S. Lowe. Joseph Hall purchased the 
farm property formerly belonging to Lippincott. It is a large fine property with splendid 


buildings. 

All the foregoing original settlers are deceased but Jacob Ulmer, who, in April, 
1892, was still living in his ninety-second year. 

Manufactures.—At avery early day, soon after the beginning of the century— 
salt works were established about a mile above the mouth of Salt run. Remains of 
the stone furnaces, three or four in number, can still be seen. Two wells weresunk 
to a considerable depth and walled up, into which the salt water collected, and was 
then pumped out for use in the vats. These wells can still be seen. They are a 
source of some danger to cattle. Only a year ago a cow fell in and was rescued 
with difficulty. The water is strongly impregnated with salt. The name of the 
party carrying on these works has been lost, but Mr. Henry Southard, who lives 
near the wells and has often seen the ruins of the works, thinks his name was Pott, 
or Potts. At the time salt was made here it was extremely scarce and high in price. 

A short distance above the salt wells a potash manufactory was started, probably 
by the same man, and about the same time. Old settlers speak of the place where 
considerable timbered ground was cut over to obtain material. 

When Edward Lippincott took the saw mill at the glacial lake he as forth 
into an extensive business, He was a social, pleasant man and soon succeeded in 
gaining the confidence of the people to such an extent that they not only willingly 
loaned him their money, but allowed their bills for labor and produce to stand, in 
order to aid him in getting his business operations fairly under way. This was 
between 1847 and 1865. He drove business on a large scale, and prospered. Every- 
body lent him a helping hand. His credit seemed to be unlimited among his Rose ` 
valley neighbors. The bed of the lake was turned into a mill pond which covered 
200 acres. He started with a water-power mill, but not deeming it of sufficient 
capacity, built a first-class steam mill which cost $40,000. He was then doing well, 
but being anxious to enlarge his business, erected works for making hemlock bark 
extract at a cost of $60,000. In the manufacture of this article he was in advance 
of the times, and his works proved a failure. He built another saw mill on a branch 
of Murray’s run which cost $16,000. These improvements put him heavily in debt 
and being no longer able to meet his obligations, he failed in 1867. The first judg- 
ment entered against him was by Patterson & Lippincott, of Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 25, 1567, for $49,421.45. Then came Snyder Brothers, machinists, of Williams- 
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port, with a judgment for $4,473.10, December 2, 1867. These judgments were 
followed by a multitude of smaller ones. The estate failed to pay the debts and the 
creditors lost heavily. 

While Lippincott did business in Rose valley he benetited the people by causing 
their property to appreciate in value, and if they lost money by loaning it to him, 
they are nearly all rich to-day, while he is a hopeless bankrupt. His fine dwelling 
houses, store house, barns, and other buildings which he erected in the days of his 
prosperity are still there, but his mills have crumbled into ruins. His manufactured 
lumber was largely hauled to Montoursville and sent to market by canal. His 
failure, on account of the large number of people he owed, caused the wildest 
excitement not only in the valley but throughout the country, artd it is talked about 
even to this day. 

The farm where Lippincott lived is now owned by Matthew M. Hall. It contains 
300 acres, and the house and barn are the largest and finest inthe valley. The old 
store house still stands. , 

The only streams of water in the valley are the heads of Mill creek, and Wallis 
and Murray runs. John D. Griggs, who settled in the valley as early as 1830, built 
a saw mill about 1845. He worked on it a long time, doing nearly all the work him- 
self. William Ball, however, had built a mill before him. Thomas Hays also 
erected a mill before Lippincott. It was below the Griggs mill, on Mill creek. The 
Griggs homestead is now owned by Daniel Griggs. John D. Griggs, the father and 
pioneer, died at Antes Fort (Jersey Shore Station) May 16, 1876, in his eighty- 
eighth year. He came from New Jersey in 1819 and first settled near Warrensville. 

Among the present industries is a saw.and shingle mill on the head of Mill 
creek, owned by Jacob Stroble. It is driven by steam. Henry Southard has a 
water mill on Murray run, and Peter Lush operates a steam mill in Beech valley, at 
the head of the same stream. David Kiess also operates a water mill on Mill 
creek. 

Postoffices. —There are two postoffices in Gamble township. Rose Valley was 
established July 25, 1866, and Edward Lippincott was appointed postmaster. His 
successors have been Joseph Hall, appointed February 8, 1870; Miss Lora A. Hall, 
July 9, 1883; Hannah M. Hall, September 16, 1884, and David L. Stiger, August 
4, 1586, the present incumbent. 

The second, named Wallis Run, is located in the eastern end of the township. 
It was established July 25, 1866, and George Brouse was appointed postmaster. 
He has had four successors, viz: Mary B. Zeigler, appointed January 20, 1880; 
Sarah A. Hoffman, February 4, 1881; William Frymire, May 10, 1887; Isaac H. 
Southard, October 1, 1557. He still holds the office. Although Mr. Frymire is 
reported as serving as postmaster, he did not qualify, and the office passed into the 
hands of Mr. Southard. 

Churches.—There are two churches in Gamble—oue, a Union church, in Rose 
valley, is used by the Baptists and Evangelicals; the other, a Methodist Episcopal, 
also used by the Christians, is located on Wallis run. 

Schools.—The first school house was built in Rose valley by John Griggs in 1839. 
It was a log building. The first teacher was J. W. Milnor, and the first scholars 
to arrive the morning the school opened were John and Peter Griggs. This was 
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about the holidays, and three months of school followed. The township now has 
five school houses, viz: Rose Valley, Wallis Run, Loder, Ely, and Beech Valley. 
The report for 1891 shows six months taught by one male and four female teachers 
at an average salary of $33 per month. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


McINTYRE AND McNETT. 
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M'INTYRE TOWNSHIP. 
HIS township was formed out of territory taken from Lewis in 1848, and named 
after Archibald McIntyre, of Philadelphia, who was one of the corporators 
of the Williamsport and Elmira railroad. It is the second township in size in the 
county, and has an area of 46,260 acres. By the census of 1890 the population was 
$45. Itis bounded on the east by McNett, on the north by Tioga county, on the 
west by Jackson, and on the south by Lewis township. 

Geologically McIntyre consists chiefly of formations (Nos. X, XI, XII, and XIII), 
which constitute the McIntyre coal basin, (See chapter on Geology) lying at an ele- 
vation of about 2,000 feet above tide. There are some agricultural lands on the 
mountain plateau, but the soil is thin. A small area of Red Catskill (No. IX) is 
found along the valley of Pleasant stream and in the southeastern part of the town- 
ship, while along the northern edge there occurs a narrow belt of Chemung meas- 
ures (No. VIII) which carry the fossil ore belt (VITI f) inclined at a high angle. 
There are some fine bottom lands along Lycoming creek. 

There was a good outcrop of bog manganese observed in this township. Iron 
ore (No. VHI f) of the coal basin exists, with a number of beds of fire clay, while much 
building stone has been quarried and shipped. The surface of the township is gen- 
erally mountainous, except along the valleys of the streams. The glacial moraine 
left many marks of its passage on the hill tops. 

The early history of that portion of the township lying along Lycoming creek 
would be but a repetition of the history of Lewis township. The only difference 
would be that its mountains are higher, its rocky declivities more precipitous, its 
gorges deeper, and its scenery wilder and more attractive. The great Indian trail 
crossed and recrossed the creek, and in some places, on account of the dense thickets 
in the valley, crept along the face of the mountains. In the rear of the village of 
Ralston is a perpendicular ledge of rocks. On the summit, for a mile or more, is a 
level notch in the face of the mountain. Over this notch the Indian trail passed in 
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order to avoid the impenetrable thickets in the valley below; and along this trail, in 
later years, a tramway was laid to convey ores from Red run to the furnace at Aston- 
ville. And over these rocks Conrad Weiser’s Indian guide came near falling when 
they were passing up the creek, March 25, 1737, on their way to Onondaga. 

Lycoming creek runs through McIntyre township from the north to the south. 
Its principal tributaries are Pleasant stream, which forms the dividing line on the 
east between McIntyre and Cascade townships, Rock run, which emerges from a 
wild, rocky glen on the east at Ralston, Dutchman’s run, and Ibbot's run. On the 
west side of the creek are Roaring branch, Red run, and Frozen run. Gray’s run 
also passes across the southwestern corner of the township. 

Settlement progressed slowly, on account of the density of the wilderness, in 
penetrating what is now MeIntyre township. The first survey was made on what is 
now the site of Ralston, September 11, 1794, by Aaron Levy, and Michael and 
Hyman Gratz located lands north and south of Ralston. It is claimed that John 
Smithkontz was the first man to settle at the mouth of Pleasant stream; about 1805 
he cleared a patch of .land and made an improvement. He died there in 1818. 
John Blackwell settled at Roaring branch about the same time, lived there for 
thirty years, and then moved into what is now Bradford county. A man named , 
Abbott settled south of Roaring branch about the time Smithkontz located at 
Pleasant stream and lived there nearly half a century. In 1821 a party named 
Loper located on the site of Ralston and built a log cabin, which was the first dwell- 
ing erected at that place. The first improvement in the township was made by the 
New York Iron and Coal Company, which erected a saw mill a little south of Aston- 
ville in 1831. At one time there were several important and active industries in 
this township. 

Astonville—Mr. Aston, manager for the New York Company, established a 
furnace at the mouth of Frozen run about 1831, althongh attempts had been made 
here, in a crude way, to mannfacture iron many years before, but by whom is not 
now remembered. When Aston took charge of the works he erected a number of 
buildings and the place was named Astonville. It no longer exists, having suc- 
cumbed to the ravages of time. 

About 1837 a charcoal furnace was started at Astonville. The ‘‘ white ore’’ was 
hauled over a tramway from the mines on Red run, which ran along the face of the 
mountain, and charcoal burned in the neighboring mountains was used to reduce it. 
The ore was tough and intractable, being filled with fire clay which could only be 
gotten out by letting it freeze, the action of the frost disintegrating the matrix and 
making it workable. As the ore was brought here and piled up in heaps to lie over 
winter and freeze, probably gave the name of Frozen run to the little stream which 
empties into Lycoming creek, where Astonville stood. The iron made there was 
what is known as ‘‘ hot short;” that is, when it was heated very hot it became too 
brittle to work, and would fly into pieces, but when cold was quite tough and of fine 
quality. For several years the furnace made a quality of iron that satisfied J. & J. 
Essington, who had a rolling mill at Crescent, a few miles below. The furnace was 
continued in active operation for ten years and did a fairly prosperous business, 
when it was burned in 1847. 

The New York owners in the course of a few years built a larger furnace and 
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made preparations to resume business on a large scale. They put up a number of 
houses, erected a small church, and soon the place became a lively little village. 
But it required so much time to wait on the disintegration of the ore by frost, that 
the work moved slowly. 

In the meantime Lieb, Martin & Company, the owners of the old furnace 
property, sold out, and a new firm called the Lycoming Iron Company was organized. 
This company invested about $300,000 in improvements and new buildings. Alarge 
farnance, supplied with modern apparatus for working ores, was built and started 
in 1553. The latest devices in iron making were resorted to, charcoal was thrown 
aside and anthracite, mixed with bituminous, found near by. was tried, but it proved 
a failnre, and the furnace chilled. This was just before the Northern Central rail- 
road was built. 

But the failure of the Lycoming Iron Company did not deter others from taking 
hold of the plant. In 1855 William Thompson, of New York, attracted by the 
opening of the railroad through to Elmira, and the former success of the old char- 
coal furnace, got control of the property and put up a new furnace. It proved a 
failure, after being operated about a year and a half, and was suffered to fall into 
decay. Soon after the railroad company dismantled it by taking the large blocks 
of stone to be used in bridge construction. 

In 1564 Jervis Langdon of Elmira and Mr. Albright re-opened the abandoned 
furnace and tried, by mixing ores brought from a distance with the native ores. to 
manufacture iron profitably. The experiment was not successful. and when the 
great flood of 1865 came, the waters of Frozen run invaded the premises and chilled 
the furnace. There was talk of reviving it again in later vears. bat it was not done, 
and Astonville went into decline and to-day scarcely a trace of the place is visible. 

Carlerville.—Less than two miles above Ralston the ruins of another old furnace 
stack are still visible, with a few tumble-down buildings in the neigborhood. This 
is all that remains of Carterville, once a place of some pretensions. The Red Run , 
Coal Company opened a mine near this place in 1854, built a plane, and operated 
the mines for three- years. taking out about 20,000 tons annually of coal, when they 
abandoned the mine. A Mr. Carter, of Tamaqna, built an iron furnace of Mauch 
Chunk sandstone and called the place Carterville. The furnace was ready for blast 
in 1854, but was not started in conseqnence of a tragedy in Philadelphia, resulting 
in the death of Carter by a pistol shot. 

This put a stop to the enterprise. The iron ore mine, which had been opened 
near by, soon caved in and twenty years passed away without anything being done, 
when a Mr. Williams from Minersville got hold of the property, put the furnace in 
repair, and blew in the first blast, May 20, 1814. For two months the furnace ran 
with anthracite for fuel, operating on the ‘‘ white ore,” the red ore not being found 
good enough, or too full of slate and clay. About 500 tons of the “ white ore ** were 
used, and then the furnace closed, probably never to. open again. Thns ended the 
experiments of making iron on Lycoming creek, stimulated as it was in an early day 
by seeing hundreds of tons of crade and bar iron hauled past these ore beds from 
Bellefonte to points north. 

The McIntyre Mines.—The next great enterprise in this township was the work- 


ing of the McIntyre Coal Mines on the summit of the mountain, a short distance 
37 
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northeast of Ralston. The McIntyre Coal Company was founded by Jervis 
- Langdon and operations were commenced in 1570. Several years previous to this, 
however, coal had been mined on a small scale, and it was brought to Ralston 
ou a tramway which wound around the mountain in a zizzag fashion. Scarcely 
a trace of this road is now to be seen. The officers of the McIntyre Coal Com. 
pany were: President, Charles J. Langdon; vice-president, J. D. F. Slee; treas- 
urer, W. L. Kingman: secretary, W. D. Kelly; engineer and superintendent, 
G. H. Platt. The main office was located at Elmira, where nearly all the ofü- 
cers resided. 

The McIntyre Coal Company invested a large sum of money and operated on 
a big scale. They constructed a plane 2.300 feet in length, down which the 
coal was lowered in cars to the valley below. This plane was very steep, the 
angle being nearly 45°, and it was an interesting object as viewed from the car 
windows of passing railroad trains. The loaded cars from the summit were let 
down by a powerful cable running over an immense drum, and empty cars 
ascended at the same time. The momentum of the cars was controlled by a sys- 
tem of levers and a steam engine of fifteen horse-power located on the summit. 
The wire cable was two inches thick and weighed ten tons. The drum house 
was about 500 feet above tide. Beyond this was another railroad 1,500 feet in 
length. which reached the shutes. From this point the mines were reached by 
another inclined plane 560 feet in length, and rising to an elevation of 170 feet. 

The village of McIntyre, in the busiest times of coal mining, consisted of 
abont 300 houses, one large store,a church, school house, saw mill, office, boot and 
shoe shop, public hall, and other buildings, together with half a dozen or more 
buildings at the foot of the plane. There was a good supply of water from a great 
spring oa the summit, which was conducted through the village by pipes, and 
there were hydrants at the street corners. A fine public road wound up the 
mountain to the village. 

Mining was carried on largely until about 1556. the output sometimes 
exceeding 200,000 tons annually, when the mines were found to be running 
low, and it was decided to cease operations and go elsewhere. The plane was 
dismantled, the machinery removed, the houses abandoned, and the busy popu- 
lation of nearly 1,500 departed. The village is now a ruin, and in a few years 
more. if work is not resumed, it will pass into oblivion like Astonville and Carter- 
ville. 

Ralston, situated on Lycoming creek, at the mouth of Rock run, derives its 
name from Matthew C. Ralston. of Philadelphia. He was largely interested in the 
iron works and in the construction of the railroad to this place from Williams- 
port, and sacrificed his fortune in these enterprises. He was the original presi- 
dent of the railroad which was opened through to Ralston in 1837. William 
P. Farrand was the engineer, and through his visionary ideas Ralston became 
involved. When Ralston was laid out—though never incorporated— great expec- 
tations were entertained for its future success by its founder. The plot as 
recorded shows that its principal streets were named Maine, McIntyre, Green, 
Thompson, and Rock Run, with the requisite number of alleys. 

Among other enterprises projected was the erection of a great hotel for sum- 
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mer visitors, as it was not expected at that time that the road would soon be built 
any further. The hotel was built of stone, with columns in front, and presented an 
imposing appearance for the time. It was named the Ralston House, and being 
at the terminus of the railroad, and situated in an extremely wild and secluded 
spot, became quite famous and was long a favorite place of resort. It still 
stands in stately pride, the monument of a past enterprise, and is still used for 
hotel purposes. 

Ralston never fulfilled the rosy expectations of its founders. When the railroad 
was completed through to Elmira, and the McIntyre Coal Company ceased opera- 
tions, it came to a standstill almost, and its growth for several years past has been 
slow. Its leading industry now is the great tannery of J. E. Proctor, which gives 
employment to about 250 men—J. C. Woodworth, superintendent. About 16,000 
cords of bark are ground per annum and 1,000 sides of leather are turned out daily. 
The town has four hotels, viz: Ralston House, Thomas Dunlop; Mountain View, 
P. J. Egan; Lycoming House, William Skally; Eagle Hotel, Michael Walsh. There 
are two justices of the peace, S. C. Myer and J. P. Walsh. The former was long 
the proprietor of the Ralston House. The Methodists have a church in the town 
and the Catholics worship in the school house. There are no other churches in the 
township. J. E. Proctor keeps a large company store, J. W. Kilbourn runs a 
general store, and there are several shops besides. At Langdon James Holmes and 
James Egan have stores, and W. K. Heylmun has one at Marsh Hill. At present 
Ralston has about 106 families, with a population of 500; also one lodge, No. 961, 

i, 0% Oh 18% 
i The Saw Mills now operated in the township may be enumerated as follows: 
Peter Miller, steam, at Ralston; Charles Evans, Pleasant stream; Thomas Lundy, 
Pleasant stream; near Roaring Branch, a mill operated by Mr. Beardslee; and 
Proctor’s large mill on Gray’s run. 

The Red Run Coal Company has recently constructed an inclined plane up the 
face of the mountain and a railroad to their mines, for the purpose of getting out 
coal. They are operating on a large scale. 

Ralston is 860 feet above tide and 244 miles north of Williamsport by railroad. 
Roaring Branch is 940 feet above tide. 

Postoffices.—The first postoffice in McIntyre township was established May 5, 
1838. It was called Oakville, and Samuel Oaks was appointed postmaster. It was 
changed to Ralston, December 11, 1839, and James Batchelor was appointed. His 
successors have been as follows: Daniel W. Canfield, appointed September 10, 1840; 
Peter Thompson, July 16, 1842; Clark E. Conley, August 14, 1845; John L. Scott, 
December 23, 1841; Charles W. Butcher, May 9, 1848; John Hepburn, July 6, 
1854; Cowden Hepburn, March 10, 1858; Jennie H. Conley, October 16, 1863; 
Julia H. Spencer, September 16, 1868; Jennie H. Conley, April 10, 1869. She is 
the present incumbent. 

A postoffice was opened at Langdon, January 11, 1878, and B. F. Irvin was 
made postmaster. His successors have been E. C. Towner, appointed November 17, 
1879; F. W. Towner, June 26, 1882; John J. Holmes, December 4, 1884. He is 
still in office. Langdon is at the foot of the abandoned inclined plane. 

The last postoffice in the township was established at Marsh Hill, December 29, 
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1884, and W. K. Heylmun was appointed postmaster. On the 28th of May, 1590, 
he was succeeded by Richard T. Paris, who is the present incumbent. ? 

Schools.—There are four school houses in McIntyre township, viz: Ralston 
(first and second grade; the school has a principal at a salary of $60 a month 
and two assistants, with salaries of $50 and $40 a month; it is also supplied with 
a circulating library), Marsh Hill, Langdon, and Gray's Run. The statistics for 
1591 show an average of eight months taught. 


MW NETT TOWNSHIP. 


At September sessions, 1877, H. H. McNett and others petitioned the court 
praying that a new township might be set off from McIntyre, because the distance 
residents in the eastern part of the township had to travel to attend the elections 
was too great. The court appointed James Thompson, Carson Clendenin, and 
Samuel Bodine as viewers. They reported in favor of a division, December 4, 1877, 
and an election was ordered to be held January 26,1878. It resulted in 120 for 
division, with barely one vote in opposition, and on February 10th court ordered a 
new township to be erected and called McNett, after H. H. McNett, one of the peti- 
tioners. 

McNett is the tenth in size in the county and contains an area of about 23,500 
acres. By the census of 1890 the population was 619. It is bounded on the east by 
Bradford and Sullivan counties, on the north by Tioga county, on the west by Jackson 
township, and on the south by McIntyre. Its principal streams are Lycoming creek, 
Rock run, and Pleasant stream, all of which have several small tributaries. The 
source of Lycoming creek is in a morass half a mile east from Penbryn (Carpenter) ` 
station. When the railroad was built there was a pool or spring in this swamp and 
the water ran both to Towanda and Lycoming creeks. Hawk's switch, of the North- 
ern Central railroad, is built over the source of Lycoming creek. 

The greater portion of MeNett consists, geologically, of formations (Nos. X, XI, 
XU, and XIII), containing that part of the McIntyre coal basin lying west of Lycom- 
ing creek, which has been but little developed and shows a larger connected area of 
a coal basin than that on the eastern side of the creek. and is known as the Red Run 
coal district. Along the north edge of the township is the prolongation of a belt of 
Chemung fossil ore measures (VIII f), on which ore was opened and mined; while 
in the south part of the township formation (No. X) makes up the bulk of the area. 

This township is noted for its coal, iron ore, ete. From 1837 until 1847 iron 
was successfully made in this region from the carbonate iron of the coal basin, which, 
when reworked, made good, tough bar iron, which was much in demand, and there is 
still some of it in use at the present day. Fire clay and good building stone also 
occur. 

Along Lycoming creek there are some fine bottom farms; above them, on the 
side hills, and up the valleys of the small streams are small areas of Red Catskill 
(No. IX). The surface of the greater portion of the township is mountainons. The 
glacial moraine passed over the mountains of McNett. There is much metamorphism 
of the measure along Roaring Branch and there are many good exposures for obtain- 
ing fossil plates and casts. _ 

Roaring Branch.—The little town of Roaring Branch is partly in McNett town- 
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ship and Tioga county. The railroad station, two hotels, two stores, and the tannery 
of John A. Innes are in McNett. It is a lively place and its business interests are 
considerable. The postoffice, called Roaring Branch, serves both divisions of the 
town. Itwas established February 10, 1862, and Lloyd L. Washburn was appointed 
postmaster. His successors have been as follows: Charles S. Green, appointed 
January 19, 1863; Harvey A. Thornton, January 24, 1867; Charles S. Green, Sep- 
tember 21, 1869; William A. Weaver, April 24, 1883; Andrew J. Gosline, September 
23, 1885; Charles Bubb, December 7, 1888. He is the present incumbent. 

Penbryn.—A postoffice was established at Carpenter, November 8, 1869, and 
Elisha W. Sweet was appointed postmaster. He was succeeded July 25, 1889, by 
Eli L. MeNett, who is still the incumbent. The village and station are called Pen- 
bryn. This is a Celtic word meaning “ Head of the Mountain.” It is very appro- 
priate, as the railroad has just made the ascent of the mountain at this point. The 
railroad station and store of Mr. Sweet are in Tioga county, while the other buildings 
are in Lycoming. At one time a hub manufactory was carried on here. Penbryn 
is located near where Lycoming, Tioga, and Bradford counties unite in a point or 
angle. 

Ellenton postoffice, situated on Pleasant stream, was established in the eastern 
part of the township August 21, 1883, and Curtis E. Helms was appointed post- 
master. He was succeeded by Daniel D. Davidson, November 12, 1890, who is the 
present incumbent. 

Chemung postoffice was established January 29, 1889, and John J. Smith was 
appointed postmaster. He is still in office. No other township in the county has 
as many postoffices as McNett. Chemung is at the head of Rock run. 

Saw Mills. —At Carpenter there is a steam saw mill run by E. W. Sweet, and 
John Crandall & Son have one on the second fork of Rock run. Mial E. Lilley 
also operates one by steam on the third branch of Rock run. The lumber in this 
township is nearly exhausted. 

Schools.—There are no churches belonging to any denomination in the town- 
ship. There are four school houses, however, named as follows: McIlwaine, Car- 
penter, Rumsey, and Pleasant Stream. The report shows seven months taught in 
1891, by one male and four female teachers. The male teacher was paid $30 a 
month and the females $35. 
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OLD LYCOMING TOWNSHIP. 
YCOMING, one of the original townships, now called Old Lycoming. to desig - 
nate it from Lycoming, a subdivision of modern creation, was erected August 22, 
1755, over nine years before Lycoming county was formed. The petition to the 
Northumberland court set forth the absolute necessity that this territory should be 
organized “for the purposes of order and a civil state of society,” and prayed the 
court **to erect that part between Lycoming and Pine creeks, being near fifteen 
miles. into one township: and from Pine creek upwards into another township,” 
which was accordingly done, the former receiving the name of Lycoming, and the 
latter that of Pine creek. This territory had just been acquired from the Indians 
by the treaty of 154, and it had been under Fair Play government for at least ten 
years. 

The township officers chosen March 25, 1756, were as follows: Constable. John 
Johnston: overseers of the poor, Amariah Sntton and John MeAdams; supervisors. 
William Winter and William Hammond; viewers of fences, William Jones and 
Samuel Sutton; assessor. Brattan Caldwell: collector of taxes, Joseph Mahaffey. 
In 1785 the assessor returned 21,506 acres, 182 horses, 177 cows, and thirty single 
men., Total valuation, £23,154; qnota of State tax, £56: county tax, £24. 

In its original bonndaries Lycoming township extended from Lycoming creek 
to Pine creek, and the conrt annexed to it the lower end of Bald Eagle township. 
irom opposite the month of Lycoming creek. and extending up the south side of 
the West Branch as far as opposite Pine creek, to include Nippenose valley. now in 
Limestone township. This was a large district for a township, bnt land was plenty 
in those days and the inhabitants were few. But the last 100 years have seen 
Old Lycoming divested of so much of her territory that she is now the thirty-first 
in size in the connty, and contains only 8.960 acres. Her bonndaries are as follows: 
On the east. Lycoming creek; on the north, Lycoming township; on the west, . 
Woodward. and on the sonth, the city of Williamsport. The principal streams 
within her borders are Dongherty’s and Bottle runs, while Lycoming creek forms 
her eastern line between Loyalsock township. By the census of 1590 the popula- 
tion was 559, 
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Looked at from a geological standpoint, Old Lycoming consists of formation 
(No. VIII) as the lowest obserred—(No. VI), (Lewistown limestone, ) sinking rapidly 
southward, and at Lycoming creek being some 2,000 feet or more beneath the 
surface, where, on the west side of the creek, Genesee (VIII d) or Hamilton (VIII c) 
forms the first rock under the valley drift at a depth of sixty-five feet from the sur- 
face, and makes up about the entire area of the township, except a small part along 
the north line, which is supposed to be Red Catskill (No. IX). 

The mineral developments in this township are meager. There are some good 
rock exposures, where flag and building stone might be quarried; Youngman's 
quarry at Newberry is extensively worked. The first fossil ore belt on the south 
dip passes along the north line of the township. The surface is generally rolling 
with some high ridges, and there are some very fine farms along Lycoming creek. 

Early History.—The history of Old Lycoming commenced before Revolutionary 
times and will be found fully detailed in the earlier chapters of this work. New- 
berry, the first town laid out in this part of the county, was within its borders. and 
then came Jaysburg. John Sutton’s trouble in getting a title for the land on which 
he laid out Newberry is described in Chapter XX. The names of the early settlers 
will be found in the enumeration lists for 1796 and 1800, given in Chapter XV. 
The first courts in the county were held at Jaysburg, and there the first jail was 
located and kept till the beginning of 1800, French Margaret's Town stood near 
where Jaysburg was founded, and there is where the Moravian missionaries met her 
in 1153. 

Jaysburg had been laid out in lots soon after the county was formed, by Jacoh 
Latcha, and strenuous efforts were made to found a town. Buildings were erected 
and stores and shops and a tavern were opened. In fact it was the only settle- 
ment at that time in this part of the county that could lay claim to being a town. 
And in order to give a further impetus to improvements Jacob Latcha on the 13th 
of August, 1796, conveyed “lot No. 133, fronting southward on Fifth street,” to 
John Cnmmings and John Stewart, trustees, in consideration of 5 shillings. for 
the erection thereon of an “ English school house.’’ The tradition is that the school 
house was built, but who the first teacher was is unknown. The township enumer- 
ation report shows that in 1796 Robert Young, John McMachan, and Samuel Reed 
were *‘schoolmasters,’’ and possibly they all taught at Jaysburg. 

Prominent Settlers.—William McMeens was a native of South Carolina. He 
first located in Cumberland county, near Carlisle, where he married Miss Sharen, 
of a distinguished Presbyterian family. They came to the West Branch valley and 
settled on the river opposite Lewisburg, and at the first court held in Northumber- 
land county (1772) he served as the constable of Turbutt township. At the end of 
four years (1/16) they removed to “ Long Reach,” and settled on the river in what 
was afterwards Lycoming township. They were driven off at the time of the ** Big 
Runaway,” and did not return until 1791. During their absence he served a short 
time as a captain in the Revolutionary army. He died about the close of the cent- 
ury and was buried in the Newberry graveyard. His family consisted of two sons, 
John and William, and three daughters, Margaret, Jane, and Rachel. The first 
married Stephen Fennes, the second, William Watson, father of Oliver Watson, and 
Rachel, the third, died unmarried. 
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Jobn MeMeens, first son of William, afterwards known as Colonel IleMeens, 
became a man of considerable prominence. He was one of the county commission- 
ers in 1S0S. In 1809 he was appointed a State commissioner, with Jabez Hyde, of 
Luzerne county, and Samuel Hunter Wilson, of Centre county, to superintend the 
disbursement of an appropriation made by the legislature to improve the navigation 
of the Susquehanna river to the month. He was chosen a member of Assembly from 
this district in 1814 and 1818. Colonel McMeens was a remarkable man, of great 
energy and untiring industry. When young his opportunities to acquire an 
education were limited. but on attaining manhood he took up his studies and suc- 
ceeded in becoming a good scholar. Governor Synder appointed him a justice of 
the peace and he filled the office creditably. His wife was a Miss Ritchey. They 
had three sons: Robert. John, and William, and four daughters: Margaret, Eliza- 
beth. Anna, and Rosina. Of the sons Robert became a surgeon in the United States 
Navy, John emigrated to California and died there, and William died here. Eliza- 
beth married Dr. Andrew Hepburn, of Williamsport; Anna married Dr. Massey, 
who died in Kansas. and Rosina and Rachel died unmarried. The date of the death 
of Colonel MeMeens was not discovered by the author, but it must have occurred 
about 1820 or 1522. He was buried at Newberry. 

Thomas Mahaffey settled on the west side of Lycoming creek in 1713, and built 
a log cabin near what is now bridge No. 2. He was a soldier in the Revolution. 
During the Indian invasion of 1778 his house was burned. On the restoration of 
peace he returned and built another house. Thomas Mahaffey was a man noted for 
his strength and courage. He had four sons, viz: Moses, William. John, and James. 
and several daughters. Moses was the father of Lindsay. David. and William 
Mahaffey. John was the grandfather of Sheriff Thomas Mahaffey. The descend- 
ants of the pioneer are numerons, and several of them reside in Williamsport. 

In 1787 Dirck (now called Derick) Updegraff purchased over 500 acres of land 
from Clark and Dougherty. and soon afterwards located here. Mr. Updegraff at 
that time lived at or near York. After making his purchase he removed hither. On 
account of old Fair Play claims he became involved in a lawsuit which lasted six 
years, but he finally won and got his title. With the aid of five grown-up boys he 
cleared a farm which became one of the finest on the river. His barn was the 
largest in the county and steod for years as a monument of its builder. He pros- 
pered and in course of time purchased what were known as the Weir and Latcha 
farms, seven miles up the river. Derick Updegraff's sons were Herman. Samuel. 
Daniel, George, and Martin. He divided his estate among them. and many of their 
descendants still live in the county and city. 

Mills —The fiouring mill of John Good, on Lycoming creek. was built in 1795 
by Thomas Caldwell. In 1533 it was purchased from his heirs by Lloyd & Oliver: 
and afterwards it was run by Anderson Harvey for several years. In 1555 the mill 
was purchased by George Good, who carried it on until 1574, when he sold out to 
his son, John Good, who still owns it. In 1556 he greatly improved the mill by 
introducing the roller process and other modern improvements. It is one of the 
oldest mills in the county. When Caldwell came over from the Culbertson mill 
and built it, there were few improvements in the township; and it becomes more 
historic, from the fact that one of the first if not the first saw mill in this part of the 
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county was built there, and was the beginning of the great lumber industry of 
Williamsport. 

Churches and Schools.—There is one German Baptist church in the township, 
situated near Buchanan; also three school houses, viz: Bottle Run, Oak Grove, and 
Franklin. The report for 1891 shows six months taught by three female teachers, 
whose pay averaged 232.50 per month. Number of male pupils, 55; female, 61. 


ANTHONY TOWNSHIP. 


Anthony was erected September 7, 1S44, out of territory taken from Lycoming 
township and named in honor of Joseph B. Anthony, then president judge of this 
judicial district. It is the thirty-third in size and contains an area of 8,640 acres. 
It is bounded on the east by Lycoming, on the north by Cogan House, on the west 
by Mifflin, and on the south by Woodward. . 

In its geological aspect it consists of Chemung (No. VIIL) located in two belts 
across the towäship about one mile and a quarter wide. Alternating with these are 
two bands of Red Catskill (No. IX), and then the same formation occurs up the 
valleys of the streams and at the foot of the mountain, forming several red shale 
districts. Above this occurs Pocono (No. X). forming the side of the mountain, 
while next is observed Mauch Chunk (umbral) red shade (No. XI) forming the top 
of the lower part of the mountain. Pottsville conglomerate (No. XII) occupies the 
erest of the mountain. The upper part of this township forms part of the south 
escarpment of the Allegheny range, at an elevation of 1,850 to 1,900 feet above tide. 
Fossil iron ore of the Chemung measures has been mined quite extensively. The 
surface of the lower part is rolling; in the upper part are high ridges and mount- 
ains. The old State road, built in 1800, passes over the mountain on the eastern 
line of the township. 

Anthony is an offspring of Old Lycoming, and its territory during the perilous 
period of the Indian wars belonged to the Fair Play domain, and its early history 
would be but a repetition of the history of those times. The names of its early 
settlers will be found in the enumeration of taxables made in 1796 and 1500, printed 
in Chapters XIV and XV. Brattan Caldwell was one of the early leading men, 
followed by Alexander, on the head waters of Queneshaque; John Robinson and 
George Herne were early settlers on Hoagland’s run; Gideon and John Williamson, 
from Bucks county, located early on the head waters of Queneshaque. 

The principal streams runuing through this township are Larry’s creek, Quene- 
shaque, and Hoagland’s run. The first two empty into the river and the latter into 
Lycoming creek. Pine run, on which Brattan Caldwell lived about a mile from its 
month, heads in this township and falls into the river. There are two saw mills, one 
owned by the late John Slonaker and one by C. W. Williamson. They are not far 
from Salladasburg. 

Two Churches are found in this township—St. John’s Evangelical, and the Ger- 
man Baptist. The latter was incorporated, February 8, 1879, (See Deed Book 4 
K, page 869) under the title of the “German Baptist Church of Anthony Town- 
ship,” and the following names are appended to the charter: William E. Kunkel, 
William S. Kiess, Jacob L. Ulmer, John Heinlen, Christopher Sheets, Jacob Ulmer, 
Daniel Getz, David Waltz, Conrad Waltz, Samuel F. Waltz. George Waltz, Samuel 
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Ulmer, Daniel Ulmer, Abraham Kiess, William H. Ulmer, Abraham Sheets, John A. 
Ulmer, William Kiess, George F. Waltz, John Sheets, Johu Marquardt, Nicholas 
Marquardt, and Christopher Auch. Of these twenty-three signers seven are now 
deceased. The semi-centenuial of this and of the Blooming Grove and Fairfield 
churches, all founded at the same time, was observed in Williamsport in September, 
1591. These were the first German Baptist churches founded in America, and a 
fuller account of their origin will be found in the review of Hepburn township. 

Schools.—There are five schoo] houses, viz: Greenwood, Kiess, Stony Gap, 
Steam Mill, and Pine Run. 


WOODWARD TOWNSHIP. 


Early in 1855 petition was made to the court praying for a division of Anthony 
township, wHereupon Charles Hepburn, Samuel Torbert, and J. S. Runyan were 
appointed viewers. They reported iu favor of division, March 31, 1855, and on the 
23d of November of the same year, the court made a decree dividing the township 
and directed that the new part be called Woodward, in honor of Apollos Wood- 
ward, of Williamsport, who was on the bench as an associate judge. It is. the 
twenty-sixth in size and coutains an area of 9,600 acres. It is bounded on the east 
by Old Lycoming and the city of Williamsport, on the north by Lycoming and 
Anthony, on thé west by Piatt, and on the south by the river. By the census of 1890 
the population was 817. 

Geologically the township consists of Lower Helderberg limestone (No. VI) in 
the bends of the river above Linden, but it is all concealed, with the exception of a 
few exposures where the roll in the measures brings it up to the surface, and dip- 
ping to the south at Linden. The next formation is (No. VIII) Chemung, which 
occupies the greater portion of the township, excepting a very narrow belt of Red 
Catskill (No. IX), along the line adjoining Anthony township. A number of exploi- 
tations for galena have been made upon Queneshaque run, but no occurrence of it 
has been discovered. Building and flagstone are found at quite a number of places. 
The surface of the township is rolling, with fine bottom farming land on the river. 

The principal stream in the towuship is Queneshaque run, with Kulp’s run as a 
tributary, and Pine run in its northwestern corner. The famous stream with the 
generally unpronounceable Indian name, Quen-is-chasch-hacki, falls into the river 
just east of the village of Linden. Heckewelder, the Moravain missionary, and best 
authority on Indian names and their meaning, says the Delaware Indians, who had 
a village where Linden now stands, called the “Long Reach’’ by this name. The 
“Reach” is a stretch of water in the river, several miles in length, with such a dead, 
sluggish current, that it can scarcely be seen to move. Hence the Indians called 
the West Branch Quen-ischachachgek-hanne, which word has been corrupted 
into Susquehanna. Zeisberger, another eminent Moravian missionary and scholar, 
thus defines the word: Quin, long; Quenek, length; Schasehack-ki, straight—mean- 
ing “long straight water.’’ The white settlers called the creek by the Indian name 
for the “Long Reach,” which was corrupted into “Queen-e-shock-any.’’ It is now 
generally written “Queneshaque.” On the Historical Map of Pennsylvania, drawn 
by P. W. Sheaferand published by the State Historical Society, the word is spelled 
Quinishahaguy. 
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Pioneers.—One of the leading and representative men within what is now the 
territory of Woodward during the stormy times of the Revolution and Indian inva- 
sion was Brattan Caldwell. He was a native of County Kildare, Ireland, and 
came to this country about 1770, landing at Philadelphia. The Hughes brothers 
had preceded him in 1769, and settled in Donegal, Lancaster county, where he 
joined them. Attracted by the flattering reports of the fine lands on the West 
Branch, they came here in 1772 and settled west of Lycoming creek. They soon 
discovered that the lands were in dispute and that they were outside of the Province. 
In the party were the Toners, McClarin, Magee, James Hughes, and Brattan Cald- 
well. The latter located on the Indian path on a beautiful flat east of Pine run, near 
where the public road crosses that stream. There he erected a cabin and made 
some improvements. On the breaking out of Indian troubles he abandoned the 
place and his cabin was burned. 

In the winter of 1775 Caldwell married Miss Eley, daughter of James Hughes. 
The marriage ceremouy was performed at a cabin in Nippenose bottom by a justice 
of the peace, and the contracting parties and their friends crossed the river on the 
ice. The land on the south side of the river was in the Province, and a justice of 
Northumberland county could act there. This wedding is said to have been the first 
one that occurred in the settlements west of Lycoming creek, and the event was 
cause for a great jollification. 

Being outside the jurisdiction of the Province of Pennsylvania, and therefore 
having no laws for their protection and guidance, the settlers organized the Fair 
Play system and elected three commissioners to administer local laws and see that 
all had “fair play.’ Brattan Caldwell became a leading commissioner and fre- 
quently served in that capacity. ; 

Atthe time of the ‘‘ Big Runaway’’ he fied with his wife to Lancaster county, 
where they remained until it was safe to return. After the treaty of 1784 he took 
out a pre-emption warrant for the land on which he had originally settled and 
secured 315 acres, for which he was granted a patent. 

Brattan Caldwell and wife reared a family of eight children—three sons and five 
daughters. The sous were named James, David, and John. James lived and died 
on Pine run. The others went west. The daughters were named Nancy, Elizabeth, 
Susan, Margaret, and Mary. Elizabeth married Adam King and they went 
west in 1835 and settled near Indianapolis. Their descendants now reside there. 
Margaret married William Pearson and they settled near Cincinnati. Nancy, the 
eldest, remained single, and Susan died young. Mary became the wife of James 
Watson and they settled in Jersey Shore. Mr. Watson was one of the first store- 
keepers in that place. Their descendants, the Miss Watsons, are all deceased. 

Caldwell, his wife, and daughter Susan all died within a short time of each 
other, about 1810 or 1811, of some disease like yellow fever, and are supposed to 
have been buried in the old cemetery on West Fourth street, Williamsport. He was 
an active and useful man in the community. His name occurs often on the official 
records after the organization of the county, as assessor, overseer of the poor, and 
foreman of grand juries. 

One of the old settlers, a short distance west of Linden, was John Bennett. In 
1797 he purchased a tract of 3263 acres of land from Dennis Toner, which had been 
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surveyed to him on a pre-emption warrant dated May 2, 1785. Soon after making 
the purchase he married Miss Margaret Clendenin. In 1798 he opened an inn at a 
house which stood at the foot of the hill a short distance from what was afterwards 
known as the Bennett House, sign of the ‘‘ Buck,” in stage coaching days. This 
hotel was a popular place of resort, especially for shad fishing parties at Toner’s 
island. The militia also met here on ‘‘training days” and some lively times were 
witnessed. Mr. Bennett died about 1841 at an advanced age. He left two sons, 
William and John, and five daughters. John became sheriff of the county in 1847. 
Both are deceased. Of the daughters Nancy married William Mahaffey; Rebecca, 
Seth Rogers; Hannah, David MeMicken; Margaret, Frank Carothers; Elizabeth, 
first, James R. Hughes, second, John Hughes, who was a relative of her first hus- 
band. John Bennett, married, second, Mercy Sutton, of Newberry. They had two 
sons and three daughters. Nearly all are deceased. 

The Hughes family were older settlers than Bennett. Among others who came 
later were the Maffets, Griers, and Wiers. In the chapter on the Fair Play system 
reference will be found to the Hugheses and other early settlers, and the trials and 
troubles they experienced. 

Mills.— Woodward has no grist mills within its borders; there are three saw mills, 
however. One, near Linden, is operated by John Campbell, and is also prepared 
to grind chop. Thomas Smith has one on Queneshaque run by steam and water, 
and Mr. Waltman operates a small mill near Linden, which also grinds chop. 

Linden, the only village, is situated on the public road leading to Williamsport, 
Being on high ground a fine view of the river and the great boom is afforded, as well 
as that rich agricultural district on the south side of the river known as ‘‘Susque- 
hanna bottom.” In 1832, when the canal was being built, the contractor erected a 
number of shanties for his laborers, and the people called it “Shanty Town.” In 
course of time better buildings were put up and it grew into a pleasant village. A 
hotel was opened by Paul Brewer, who kept it for many years. Afterwards William 
Maffet opened another hotel, which he kept for some time. In course of time both 
of these hotels passed out of existence, but another one was opened, which is still 
kept up. 

A postoffice was established April 18, 1832, and called Level Corner. It was 
located at the cross roads near the present residence of Marshall M. King. James 
Russell Barr was the first postmaster. His successors were George L. Armstrong, 
appointed December 17, 1832; William Maffet, June 10, 1834 (Maffet moved it to 
his hotel a short distance further east); Paul Brewer, January 14, 1843 (He kept a 
hotel in the village, and at the suggestion of John Wier, the postoffice was named 
Linden in 1845, a name by which it has been known up to the present time); Mar- 
garet E. Lyon, January 28, 1846; Andrew J. Toner, July 22, 1852; Thomas John- 
ston, June 3, 1853; William Bennett, Jr., September 13, 1856; Thomas Johnston, 
February 18, 1857; Jeremiah Donachy, December 27, 1864; Ellen Donachy, March 
20, 1868; Jennie Donachy, December 21, 1869; William Bennett, May 3, 1888. He 
is the present incumbent. 

Schools.— Woodward has six school houses, viz: Linden, Oak Grove, Pine Run, 
Limber Bridge, Forest Glen, and Stewart’s. 

Churches.—Of churches, there are two at Linden—one Presbyterian and one 
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Methodist. The former was organized in 1559, but it never has been entirely self- 
sustaining. The third and last church is located at ** Emery’s,’’ and belongs to the 
Christian denomination. Near itis an old cemetery where many of the early set- 
tlers are buried. It is the only one in the township. 


LYCOMING TOWNSHIP. 


This towuship was formed of territory taken from Old Lycoming. April 26, 
1858, a petition was read in court praying for a division of the township by a 
“line commencing at a point on Lycoming creek at or between Little Beauty’s run 
and the division line of lands of John K. Hays and ’Squire Hays, on said creek.’’ 
The court appointed William Fink, Thomas P. Simmons, and J. W. Milnor as 
viewers. They reported in favor of a new township, August 3, 1558, and an elec- 
tion was ordered to be held at Newberry October 12, 1858. The result was 124 
votes in favor of a new township and seventy-four against. On the 2d of Decem- 
ber, 1858, the following decree was made by Judge Jordau: “The court directs 
that that part of Lycoming township between the river and the division be called 
Old Lycoming township, and the part between said line and Cogan House and 
Lewis townships be called Lycoming township.”” 

Next to the mother township, Lycoming is the thirty-second in size, and has an 
area of 8,704 acres, with a population of 643 by the census of 1890. It is bounded 
on the east by Loyalsock and Hepburn, on the north by Lewis and Cogan House, 
on the west by Anthony, and on the south by Old Lycoming. It consists of Che- 
muug measures (No. VIII) with its subdivisions (VIII e, Portage) and (VIII f, 
Chemung), which cross the township in two belts about one mile and a half wide, 
which lie on either side of a belt of red shale. This belt of red shale and shaly 
sandstone is supposed to belong to Red Catskill (No. IX). Another belt of red 
shale lies north of Hoagland’s run at the foot of the mountain, extending in some 
places two-thirds up the side of the mountain, with the next succeeding formation 
(No. X, Pocono) forming part of the south escarpment of the main Allegheny chain 
from north of Hoagland’s run to Lycoming creek, below Crescent. 

Iron ore mines were worked from 1854 to 1875 quite extensively on the farms of 
Isaiah Hays, Jesse Quigel, William Bowen, and J. M. McClarreu. The last work- 
ing was about 1883. All the ore banks are good localities for fossil plates and 
casts. Along Lycoming creek below Cogan Station good flag and building stone 
may be found. A drill hole was put down at Quigelville in 1866 some 300 feet, but 
making a flat hole it was abandoned. 

There is a very interesting upthrow of the measures of Chemung (No. VITI) 
along the valley of Lycoming, on the west side, where the public road leads from 
the creek to the State road along Beauty’s run, which consists of a number of 
sharp crested and kuob-like hills. They may be seen very plainly just west of the 
line of the Northern Central railroad. 

First Settlers.—The history of the early setters is bleuded with the history of 
Old Lycoming, and their names will be found in the enumeration lists of 1796 and 
1800, already referred to. After the Revolutionary war the Hayses, Quigels, 
Groves, Knights, Adam Hale, Artley, and David Kulp settled along Hoagland’s 
run, and Asa Conn, Jacob Rickert, Adam Han, Jacob Bower, William Blair, and 
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Catharine Reed settled on Beanty’s run and made improvements. In 1784 James 
Kyle settled on the place afterwards owned by Robert Hays. 

Quigelville.—The principal streams running throngh the township are Hoag- 
land’s run, and Big and Little Beauty’s run, with Lycoming creek washing its east- 
ern border. Quigelville, a hamlet of about a dozen houses, is located on Hoag- 
land’s run. It has two churches, Evangelical and Lutheran, one store by W. B. 
Flook, a water-power saw mill, run by Whitman & Ludwig, and postoffice. The 
latter was established December 4, 1886, and called Lycoming, and Joseph Moyer 
was appointed postmaster, He was succeeded September 9, 1889, by William B. 
Flook, who is the present incumbent. There is another saw mill in the township 
run by Henry Reighard. 

Perryville, a hamlet of about ten houses, is situated on Lycoming creek. It 
has one general store conducted by Valentine Stiber, and a flonring mill run by 
L. Corter. The first mill was built by Isaiah Hays in 1831. In 1837 it was burned. 
He rebuilt it the next year. Mr. Hays was a remarkable man. He was born in 
February, 1796, on Warrior run, and died November 18, 1889, in his ninety-fourth 
year. He settled on Lycoming creek with his parents in 1805, and during his long 
life was an active, industrious man, and did much to reclaim the country and pro- 
mote its interests. Mr. Hays and his wife lived together sixty-four years, when 
she died in 1882, His father, who was named John, was nicknamed “umbrella,” 
to distinguish him, as there was a “curly” John, and a ‘‘ black” John. : 

Schools.—Lycoming has five school houses, named as follows: Perryville, Qnig- 
elville, State Road, Maple Springs, and Pleasant Hill. The 1891 report shows six 
months taught by three male and two female teachers, with an average pay per 
month of about $25. Number of male scholars, eighty-one; female, 104. 
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MIFFLIN TOWNSHIP. 

HIS is another of the old, original townships. It was created in 1803 by 
dividing Lycoming township, which then extended from Lycoming to Pine 
creek. The line of division was made at Pine run, and all west of that stream was 
called Mifflin, after Gov. Thomas Miftlin. Its territory was very extensive, but it 
has been reduced from time to time by the creation of other townships, until it now 
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takes rank as the eighth in relative size, with an area of 30,320 acres. By the 
census of 1890 the population was 695. It is bounded on the east by Anthony 
and Cogan House, on the north by Cogan House, on the west by Cummings, Watson, 
and Porter, and on the south by Piatt. í 

Geologically Mifflin consists of a belt of Chemung rocks (No. VIII), running 
part way across the township below Salladasburg, which are overlaid with Catskill 
(No. IX). Another belt, (No. VIII), is located at the south end of the towuship. 
Both belong to the fossil iron ore measures. Next above these occurs Red Catskill, 
(No. IX) forming the south part of the township; and also again at the foot of the 
Mountain spurs, which form part of the south escarpment of the main Allegheny 
range. Above these occur Pocouo rocks (No. X), making up a great portion of the 
mountain face, and in some lower elevations the top of the lower benches, while 
uext above comes Mauch Chunk red shale (No. XI), which makes the top of some of 
the mouutain plateaus—Puterbaugh mountain on the west, east, and northeast— 
while a few parts are found to contain small areas of Pottsville conglomerate 
(Xo. XII). 

The fossil iron ores were miued quite extensively many years ago by the Dan- 
ville Iron Company below Salladasburg. The deposit was about two feet thick. 
Ore was also mined on Canoe run aud in the face of Short mountain. The umbral 
iron ores occur on Puterbaugh mountain. 

In the north part of the township are beds of fire clay, flagstone, and glass sand, 
in great abundance; and brownstone is observed along Larry’s creek for some five 
miles almost coutinuously. 

The surface of Mifflin township is much varied, good farm land of Chemung 
shales and Catskill red shales making rolling land and small valleys, while there is 
considerable bottom land along the valleys of the streams. In the north part of the 
township the land is rough and mountainous, with much that is not tillable. 

The township is well watered. Larry's creek is the principal stream, with its 
forks, passing through it. Its main tributaries on the west are Francis run, Puter- 
baugh’s run, Little Harbor run, Big Harbor run, and the first and second fork. 

First Settlers.—In early days the territory of Mifflin belonged to the Fair Play 
region and was under the government of the commissioners of that organization. 
The early settlers were scattered along the river and their names will be found in 
the first enumeration lists printed in Chapters XIV and XV. A few miles back from 
the river it was a wild unkuown wilderness. Hunters and a few dariug adventurers 
followed Larry’s creek into the mountains, but owing to the thickets of laurel and 
brush which lined its banks, they found no eucouragement to settle. The first 
settler of whom we have any account on the creek was John Murphy. He located 
near what is now Millville, and there his danghter Sarah was born in 1790. She is 
claimed to have been the first white child born that far up the stream. He was fol- 
lowed by a man named Dome who located near his cabin. The latter made some 
improvements and in 1799 erected a small saw mill. 

In later years Anthony Pepperman settled further up the creek. He came from 
Virginia and had a large family of boys. This was as early as 1825. They made 
several improvements along the creek, and in later years the elder Pepperman built 
a saw mill which he carried on for many years. It was located about a mile below 
Salladasburg. 
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About 1825 John Olen and Joseph Robinson settled in the vicinity of Salladas- 
burg. They were genuine pioneers. Their cabins were primitive structures. Much 
of their time was devoted to hunting, which was their principal means of subsis- 
tence. 

The Lumber Industry.—Mifflia township was well timbered with pine, and lum- 
bering was the principal occupation of the early and permanent settlers. At one 
time there were several large saw mills and the output of manufactured lumber 
amounted to many millions of feet. It was hauled by teams to the mouth of the 
creek and sent to market by canal boats. At present there are few saw mills in the 
township. 

On the 2d of May, 1872, a destructive forest fire swept over a portion of this 
township. Two little villages, Carter and Gould, situated on Larry’s creek, six miles 
above Salladasburg, and consisting of about a dozen houses each, were almost entirely 
destroyed. There were two steam saw mills at these villages. One mill, belonging 
to Mr. Clark, was burned; the other, owned by James Gilbert, was on fire several 
times, but was finally saved. Several of the occupants of the houses lost everything 
aud barely saved their lives. A school teacher lost her trunk, clothes, jewelry, anda 
sum of money. Great ruin was wrought by this fire and the loss was heavy. 

A Paradise for Hunters. —The mountain streams of Mifflin from the earliest times 
afforded fine trout fishing and the forests abounded in game. It was much fre- 
quented therefore by fishermen and hunters. In later years Jay Cooke, the great 
financier during the rebellion, secured land on the first fork of Larry’s creek, erected 
a dam for the preservation of trout, and built a neat summer cottage. Here for 
several years past he has been in the habit of spending several weeks during the 
trouting season. Many men of note have visited him at his delightful summer 
retreat, and the coming of Mr. Cooke and his friends has always been regarded as an 
event of more than ordinary interest by the residents of that part of the township. 

Churches.—The first religious meetings were held at the house of Anthony Pep- 
perman in the fall of 1826 by Rev. John Bowen. Mr. Pepperman was the pioneer 
Methodist on the creek, and for many years he served as a local preacher and 
exhorter. Meetings were held at his place until the completion of a school house in 
1834, when it was used for that purpose. The first church was built by the Meth- 
odists in 1848. There are two churches in the township, viz: Frieden’s and Mt. 
Pleasant, both Evangelical. 

Schools.—Mifflin township now has seven school houses, named as follows: 
Chestnut Grove, Main Creek, Plank Road, Forks, Mud Run, Brick, and Frieden’s. 
Their condition in 1891 was reported as follows: Months taught, five; teachers, five 
males and two females; average wages of males, $30.50; females, $29; male 
scholars, 90; female, 100. 


PORTER TOWNSHIP. 


This township was erected May 6, 1840, out of territory taken from Miftlin, 
and named in honor of David R. Porter, then Governor of the State. It is the. 
smallest in area of all the townships in the county, being the forty-second, and con- 
tains 2,880 acres. The township is peculiarly located, being bounded on the east by 
the borough of Jersey Shore and Piatt township, on the north by Watson, on the 
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west by Pine creek, and on the south by the river. The census of 1890 gives the 
township a population of 1,007. By the loss of territory in 1891 the population was 
greatly reduced. 

Geologically, Porter consists of Lower Helderberg or Lewistown limestone (No. 
VII) along the river.and back to the bluffs, north of the borough of Jersey Shore. 
The next formations are Chemung (No. VIII), Portage (VIII e), and Chemung 
(VIII f), with its accompanying fossil ore, which comprises the greater area of the 
north part of the township, except two narrow strips of (No. IX) Red Catskill—one 
about midway of the Chemung measures, and the other along the north line of the 
township in front of the Short mountain. 

There is a remarkable development of limestone (No. VI) along Pine creek, in 
the quarry of John Sebring, and also in the Chemung measures along the Beech 
Creek railroad in the cuts below Jersey Shore, and in the cuts on the Fall Brook rail- 
road. Along Pine creek may be observed many interesting exposures and faults in 
the various subdivisions of these formations. Many interesting fossil shells and 
corals may be obtained at Sebring’s limestone quarry (No. VI), and fossil shells and 
casts can be procured from different parts of (No. VIII), as well as quartz erystals 
and calcite. A vein of fossil iron ore crosses the upper end of the township from 
Canoe run. 

The surface of Porter township is partly rolling, with steep, precipitous hills 
along Pine creek. The bottom lands along the river are valuable and the farms are 
fine and highly cultivated. There is no postoffice in the township, and no churches. 
The inhabitants receive their mail matter at Jersey Shore, and there they also 
worship. 

Historic Ground.—The territory of Porter township is indeed historie ground. 
It belonged to the ‘* forbidden territory,” and was governed by a committee of three 
Fair Play men until 1784. Settlements were made there before the Revolutionary 
war. As early as 1772 William McClure made an improvement on the river about 
one and a half miles above Jersey Shore. He left with others at the time of the 
“Big Runaway” in 1778, but returned in 1784, after the treaty at Fort Stanwix. 
He found a squatter on his claim, but after a contest succeeded in establishing his 
right. The following year he sold ont to his brother James and left the country, 
May 3, 1785, James McClure took out a pre-emption warrant for the land, a survey 
was made July 10, 1786, and on the 10th of April, 1787, he received a patent. 

Among other early settlers may be mentioned Thomas Nichols, John MeElwane, 
William and Jeremiah Morrison, and Richard Salmon. Tradition says that the first 
child born east of Pine creek was to John McElwane and wife, and they named it 
Ferguson. An old family by this name settled in the township early and some of 
the descendants still live there. James G. Ferguson, born October 9, 1808, was a 
man of excellent standing, and served as an associate judge from 1861 to 1566. He 
died, March 29,1886. John Forster, who officiated at the first religions meeting in 
the first school house, lived on Long Island, opposite Jersey Shore. His father, 
Thomas Forster, made an improvement on the island in 1774, and, upon application, 
he was granted a pre-emption warrant October 15, 1755. Upon this warrant a sur- 
vey was made by Samuel Edminston, then deputy surveyor, the return showing the 


island to contain 1464 acres, and a patent was granted to him, January 9, 1792. 
38 
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Thomas Forster had three sons, John, Thomas, and Manning, and a daughter, 
Rachel. John was a member of Assembly in 1809, and again in 1810, 1811, and 
1812, and his brother Thomas was one of the first commissioners of Lycoming 
county. Thomas Forster, the elder, left the island to his son, John Forster; to 
Thomas he bequeathed a farm above Pine creek, afterwards known as the Cook 
farm; to Manning he left a farm that included the southern part of Jersey Shore, 
and in after years it was known as the Mark Schlonaker farm. The Forsters, who 
were representative men of their time, did not remain there long. In 1816 John 
sold the island to John Bailey for $13,500. His brothers sold their farms also and 
they moved to Erie county, New York. John settled at Tonawanda, and the others 
at Buffalo or Black Rock. In disposing of these properties they parted with what 
long since became three of the richest and most productive farms in the valley, but 
like many other settlers of that time, they did not realize the value of the bottom 
lands. 

Another early as well as prominent settler on the river just below the mouth of 
Pine creek was Dr. James Davidson. He was a native of New Jersey, studied 
medicine, and was appointed an assistant surgeon in the Provincial service, March 
13, 1776. On the Sth of April, 1777, he was appointed surgeon of the Fifth Penn- 
sylvania Battalion, and on the 12th of May following he took the ‘‘iron-clad oath” of 
allegiance before Gen. Anthony Wayne. After taking the oath he was complimented 
by receiving an invitation from General Washington to dine with him. His appoint- 
ment was confirmed by Congress and a commission was issued to him. Dr. Davidson 
served faithfully to the close of the war. He saw much service and was at the battle 
of Eutaw Springs. At the close of the war he came to Sunbury and located. While 
living there he married a daughter of Robert Martin, of New Jersey, one of the 
early settlers. He was a large landholder, an active business man, and built the 
first house at Northumberland in 1768. It stood on the point of land at the junc- 
tion of the two rivers, and was the only inn on that side of the river for several years. 

Soon after his marriage Dr. Davidson purchased a farm on the river two miles 
above Jersey Shore, where he located a few years before Lycoming county was 
organized. He practiced his profession and for a long time was the only physician 
in that part of the country. He built a small brick house about the beginning of 
the century, on the bank of the river, and as it was the only building of the kind in 
that part of the county, it attracted much attention. It is still standing, though 
partly enclosed in another building. On the erection of Lycoming county, April 
13, 1795, Governor Mifflin appointed him an associate judge, and he was sworn in 
with William Hepburn and Samuel Wallis, and presided at the early courts for many 
years. 

Dr. James Davidson and wife had five sons and three daughters: Oliphant, 
William P., James, Robert, Asher, Catharine, Maria, and Elizabeth. Of the sons, 
Robert was appointed a lieutenant in the army and was killed at the battle of 
Lundy’s Lane. Asher succeeded his father in the practice of medicine and became 
a prominent physician. Catharine married Robert Robinson, a son of Capt. Thomas 
Robinson, who rebuilt Fort Muncy. Maria became the wife of William Watson, of 
Watsontown, and Elizabeth married William Epley, of Jersey Shore. All are long 
since dead. 
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The Davidson Burial Ground.—Seeing the necessity of having a cemetery, Dr. 
Davidson early set apart a lot of ground on the northern part of his farm for that 
purpose, and for many years it was known as the Pine Creek or ‘‘ Davidson Burial 
Ground.” Tt lies about a mile west of Jersey Shore, and the canal passes by it. 
This was one of the earliest places of burial in the western end of the county, and 
the ashes of hundreds mingle with its soil. The first interment in this ground was 
probably the child of Jacob and Jane Lamb, who was drowned at Jersey Shore in 
1794, by rolling off a canoe while asleep. The early settlers for miles around were 
buried here when they died. Dr. Davidson died, January 16, 1825, aged about seven- 
ty-five years, and was laid at rest iu his own ground. His wife was placed by his side. 
No stone marks the graves of the Revolutionary surgeon and his wife, but their 
memories are still fondly cherished by their descendants. 

Many who were prominent in the early and stirring times on the West Branch 
are buried there, and an occasional interment is still made. The grounds have not 
been neatly kept, but are covered with a heavy growth of tangled vines, briars, and 
bushes. Isaac Smith, who represented this district in Congress from 1813 to 1815, 
is buried there, and his wife lies by his side. Both died in 1834; he was in the 
seventy-fourth year and she was seventy-six. Three of the wives of Rev. John H. 
Grier lie side by side. The attention of the visitor is attracted by a leaning stone 
bearing this curious epitaph: 

Sacred to the memory of James McMurray, born.in Ireland, June 11, 1764. Emigrated to 
America in 1790. Was converted to God in 1820, and united with the M. E. church. The hus- 
band of three wives, the father of twenty-two children, eighteen living, the grandfather of 
thirty-eight. Who died in Jersey Shore April 11, 1853, in good peace and triumph, heing 
fifty-four years a resident of the country when he exchanged earth for heaven, 

The venerable patriarch left numerous descendants. One son, Dr. Wesley 
MeMurray, who gave promise of being a successful physician, died soon after his 
father. Another, Rev. J. S. McMurray, D. D., became a distinguished Methodist 
Episcopal minister, and only died a few years ago. 

Reminiscences of Father McMurray.—Many interesting reminiscences of Father 
McMurray are related by Rev. M. A. Turner, of Washington City. He says: 

Tu many respects he was aremarkable man. He was a person of noble and generous 
impulses, and greatly heloved by all who knew him. Descended from an old Presbyterian fam- 
ily in Ireland, he came to this country with the many Irish immigrants who flocked hither soon 
after the close of the Revolutionary war. Early in the present century he purchased a farm 
that lies on the east side of Pine creek, opposite and a short distance ahove where Phelps’s 
mills stood. ` It extended from the mill dam up to or near the old forge, a distauce of nearly 
two miles, and it ran back upon the high hills which skirt the plain below. This farm, it is 
said, belonged to the Walker family, the boys of whom murdered the friendly Indians, an 
accouut of which is given iu Chapter XII. Many years ago the spot where the tragedy 
occurred was still pointed out. It was a few hundred yards above the old mill dam. 

Mr. MeMurray was very fond of hunting deer, bear, and foxes. This love for the chase he 
no doubt brought with him from the old country. For this purpose he kept a number of 
hounds. In the fall of the year, at the early hour of 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning, he would 
mount his hunting horse and go out the old turnpike which leads towards Coudersport. The 
dogs started a deer, which, when hard pressed by them, would make for the water, and would 
generally enter the creek at or near the Thomas Brown farm ahove the forge, where men were 


station ed who would secure the game. The old gentleman by fast riding would frequently be 
present when the deer was killed. 
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In those days foxes were numerous on the hills, and they frequently carried off his young 
pigs and poultry. When the dogs would give chase toa fox, and they would come circling 
around on the brow of the hills near his home, he would be delighted in listening to their “giving 
tongue” in tones that would fairly make the welkin ring. When friends were spending the night 
with him, he would invite them after nightfall to go ont with him and listen to what gave him 
so much pleasure. He would then say to them, “ Did you ever hear such delightful music?” 

He was thrice married. His first wife he wedded before leaving Ireland. His second wife 
was Miss Rebecca Turner, sister of Rev. William Turner, long a resident of Jersey Shore. 
His third wife was Miss Catharine Snyder, of White Deer valley. Some years before his death 
he sold his farm to Benjamin Tomb, who afterwards sold it and moved to Ohio. He then 
bought the Nichols farm just below the one he sold, where he lived until a short time before 
his death. 

Industries.—Porter township has no industries since she lost a slice of her 
territory in 1891, which included the machine shops of the Beech Creek railroad, 
where it unites with the Fall Brook at the junction. This territory was 
annexed by the borough of Jersey Shore and now forms a ward in that corporation. 

In 1833 a saw mill was built on Pine creek, opposite Robinson’s island, but did 
but little business. Col. Edward Hatch became possessed of the site in 1848 and 
constructed a larger mill. It afterwards passed into the hands of E. D. Trump, 
who operated it on a large scale for a number of years, but it has ceased to be an 
active industry. 

The manufacture of lime has been carried on for many years. It was first 
burned at the quarry of Harvey and Bailey, and large quantities have been pro- 
duced and used for fertilizing purposes. Mr. Bailey was an early settler, and was 
noted for his industry, piety, and high moral standing. He died October 23, 1880, 
in the eighty-eighth year of his age. His descendants still reside in the township. 
There are two other lime quarries in the township, one on the Ferguson farm and 
the other operated by John Sebring. 

Schools.—The first school in this township was taught in 1808 by George Austin, 
near the borough line, and in 1809 Gabriel Morrison taught the second, amile further 
west. In 1809 the first school honse was bnilt on the river road near the borough 
line on the east. About 1810 the first religious meeting was held at this pioneer 
school house, and here the first Sunday school was organized in this part of the 
county. The first supermtendent was John Forster, a local preacher of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, who preached the first sermon in the school house. 
Here the first Methodist class met for service in 1816. 

To-day Porter has three school houses, viz: Ferguson’s, Snyder’s, and Nice’s 
Hollow. The statistical report for 1891 shows six months taught by one male 
teacher and three females. ; 


WATSON TOWNSHIP. 


The territory for the formation of this township was taken from Cummings and 
Porter in January, 1845, and it was named in honor of Oliver Watson, Esq., long 
president of the West Branch Bank, Williamsport. It is the twenty-fourth in size 
and has an area of 10,880 acres. By the census of 1890 the population was 264. It 
is bounded on the east by a projecting corner of Porter aud by Mifflin, on the north 
by Cummings, on the west by Clinton county, and on the sonth by Porter township. 
The township is well watered, being divided throngh the center by Pine creek, into 
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which flow from the west Lower Pine Bottom run and Vickers’s run; from the east, 
the two forks of Tomb’s run and Furnace run. One branch of Tomb’s run heads in 
Cummings, the other in Mifflin township. Nichols run also flows through the south- 
eastern corner. 

Watson consists of Chemung (No. VIII) in the southern portion, above which 
occurs Red Catskill (No. IX) located north of the belt of the Chemung and also 
along all the valleys of the streams. Next above occurs Pocono (No. X), which, in 
the red Catskill valley in the southern part, forms a bold, prominent elevation known 
as Short mountain, and a portion of the same measure occupies the higher ground 
in the upper part of the towuship. Fossil iron ore was mined along Furnace 
run and the face of Short mountain many years ago. It is in the first fossil ore 
belt. The lower part of Watson township forms part of the south éscarpment of the 
Allegheny mountain range. There is a fine development of Chemung measures 
along Pine creek which merit study and investigation. 

Settlers ascended Pine creek at an early period in our history. At the mouth of 
Tomb's run the first settlement was made by James Alexander in 1784. He had 
been there in 1773 and laid a claim, but was obliged to fly in 1778. A few other 
families had penetrated that far with Alexander. It is claimed that the first child 
born at the mouth of the run was Abigail Mills, daughter of James Mills, in 1786. 
About 1793 a rude saw mill was built at the mouth of Gamble’s (Vickers's) run, but 
it has loug since crumbled into ruin and the name of the builder has perished. In 
1851 or 1852 another mill was built on its site by Mr. Farransworth, but like its 
predecessor, it has passed away. 

There are some good farms along Pine creek; the people are thrifty, prosperous, 
and industrious. The Tomb family—one of the oldest—is well represented by 
numerous desceudants of the venerable patriarch, Henry Tomb, who did so much to 
develop the township. 

An Iron Industry was early started in this township. This was on account of 
the iron ore in the neighborhood. In 1817 a furnace was built on Furnace run, 
about three-fourths of a mile east of Pine creek, by George Heisler. The ore was 
mined near the furnace, and although it was of an inferior quality, it was used for 
several years. The furnace passed into the hands of James Shear, who carried it 
on until 1820 or 1821, when it was removed to Pine creek, when James Dickson and 
Levan H. Jackson became the proprietors. The firm of Dickson & Levan turned it 
into a blast furnace. William and John Antes were employed to assist in putting 
up the buildings. Ina few years Dickson retired and the business was carried on 
by Levan H. Jackson. From him it passed in 1529 to Kirk, Kelton & Company 
—John Kirk, of Lancaster county, and Robert Kelton and F. T. Carpenter, of 
Chester county. In 1829 Mr. Carpenter moved his family to the iron works and 
became manager. At the same time Henry Troth, a druggist of Philadelphia, was 
a silent partner. A small flouring mill and a saw mill were erected by this 
firm. They also built a forge and turned their attention to the manufacture of bar 
iron. In 1830 the furnace was partly destroyed by fire. In 1836, after the retirement 
of Robert Kelton from the firm and the admission of Benjamin Tomb, the property 
was sold to David Vickers and Lewis M. Walker, of Philadelphia. The new firm 
repaired the furnace and continued both it and the forge for several years with fair 
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success, when Walker retired and Vickers became sole owner. He soon allowed the 
plant to fall into decay, and in 1548 he built a flouring mill which he ran for several 
years. Mr. Vickers having grown old, disposed of the property and retired from 
business. The mill is still in existence. 

Although iron ore was abundant, it was combined to such an extent with slate 
and hard clay that it could not be reduced so as to run off easily and the quality of 
the product was impaired. The iron made good castings but poor bar iron. Kirk, 
Kelton & Company kept two men prospecting for several months. They built a 
cabin for them in the mountain, where they made their headquarters, and supplied 
them with provisions. These prospectors were William Riddell, afterwards sheriff 
of Lycoming county, and Andrew Snyder. For many years their diligence in this 
work was attested by numerous excavations in the mountains and valleys, but the 
specimens they discovered were purely sporadic. 

At that time and for several years after all merchandise and provisions not raised 
in this region were brought from Philadelphia to some point on the river below by 
wagons, then loaded on flat-boats, and poled up the river by strong men. 

In 1829, when Robert Kelton brought his family to the iron works, he had an 
infant son named John Cunningham Kelton. When he grew up he entered the 
military service and has long been stationed at the War Department, Washington 
City, as adjutant general of the United States Army. 

Postoffices. —For many years the people of Watson towaship were obliged to 
travel to Jersey Shore for their mail matter. On the 29th of November, 1851, a 
postoffice was established at Tomb’s Run, and Henry Tomb was appointed post- 
master. He served until February 24, 1882, a period of over thirty-one years, when 
he was succeeded by Michael Overdorf. He served just two months—or until April 
24, 1352— when Samuel Overdorf was appointed. His successor was Miles Lentz, 
who was appointed March 29, 1887, and is still in office. 

A postoffice was opened at Harbor Mills,—the site of the old iron works— 
December 6, 1583, and Andrew J. Wier appointed postmaster, and he is the present 
incumbent. 

Schools.— Watson township has three schools, viz: Harbor Mills, Tomb’s Run, 
and one independent, located on the left hand branch of Tomb’srun. The statistics 
show an average of six months taught with three teachers, one male and two 
females, with an average salary of 525 and $30 per month. 

Churches.—The first religious meeting was held by Rey. John Thomas, a 
Methodist minister, at the house of William Miller, near the northern line of the 
township, in 1805. There are now two churches in the township, one a Methodist, at 
Tomb’s Ran; the other an Evangelical church, at Mt. Pleasant, on the summit 
between Pine and Larry’s creeks. 


» 


PIATT TOWNSHIP. 


A petition was presented at April sessions, 1857, asking for a division of Miffin 
township, and the court appointed A. H. MeHenry, James S. Allen, and James. 
Wilson as viewers. They made a favorable report in November, 1857, and a vote 
was ordered to be taken at the February election. It resulted in sixty-four for 
division and twenty against. Accordingly, on the 30th of April, 1858, a decree was 
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entered establishing the new township and directing that it be called Piatt, in honor 
of William Piatt, who was then sitting as an associate judge. This township is the 
thirty-ninth in size and contains an area of 5,120 acres. By the census of 1890 the 
population was 521. It is bounded on the east by Woodward, on the north by Mif- 
flin, on the west by Porter, and on the south by the river. 

Geologically Piatt consists of a belt of Lower Helderberg limestone (No. VI) 
below Larry’s creek, mostly concealed. Next above is observed—hetween Larry’s 
ereek and Level Corner station, (No. VIII) Chemung measures, with a number of 
its subdivisions, (VIII a), Carniferous group, hydraulic shales and cement layers, 
(VIII b), Marcellus slates and shales, (VIII ce), Hamilton slates and shales, (VIII d, 
VIII e, and VIII f), the fossil ore oceurring on the north line of the township south 
of Canoe run, where a narrow belt of red shale (No. IX) lies within the Chemung 
measures. Galena has been found on Pine run, but no account of its occurrence or 
quantity has been made public. Cement was made from (VIII a) by William Riddell 
for the old canal locks, and in later years a mill for grinding it was erected by John 
Knox and run for sometime. The outcropping of this cement rock is interesting as 
a valuable typical horizon, proving the existence of the measure south, under Will- 
iamsport, in a synclinal basin, the anticlinal of the measure occurring on the north 
side of Larry’s creek. . 

The surface of Piatt township is rolling, with some very valuable bottom lands 
lying along the river, in the great bend known as Level Corner. Here the farms are 
especially fine. 

Early Settlers.—This township, like all others lying on the north side of the river 
between Lycoming and Pine ereeks, was included in the disputed territory up to 
1784, and its inhabitants were governed by the Fair Play commissioners. Perhaps 
the first settler was Larry Burt, who lived in a cabin not far above the preseut iron 
bridge across the stream which bears his name. He was an Indian trader, and was 
there when the surveyors were at work in 1769 on the south side of the river. What 
beeame of him is unknown. Probably, when the Indians moved westward, he took 
his squaw and went with them. 

The next settler near the mouth of the creek was Simon Cool. He was an en- 
sign in the Eighth company of associators, Capt. Henry Antes, January 24, 1776, 
and captain of the Sixth company, Third battalion, Col. William Plunkett, March 
13, 1776. He fied with the other settlers at the time of the “Big Runaway.” 
About 1750 he returned with others to Lycoming creek to hunt, and while looking 
for game on Bottle run they were waylaid by Indians and Cool was killed. 

Three other early settlers were Robert, John, and Adam King. Robert, who 
served in the Revolutionary war, settled at the upper part of Level Corner, where 
he died March 29, 1848, aged ninety-four years, seven months, and twenty-seven 
days. His wife was Susannah Pierson, whom he married about 1792. They had 
six sons: John, Benjamin, Thomas, Adam, Robert, and William; and two daugh- 
ters, Margaret and Susannah. John, the first child born in the township, married 
Martha Marshall, and they had three sons: Robert, Marshall, and William, and 
five daughters, Susannah, Phebe, Jennie C., Mary, and Martha. John, the father, 
died December 10, 1557, aged ninety-three years, five months, and five days, having 
been born July 5, 1794. He almost reached the great age of his father. William, the 
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youngest, born March 21, 1802, died April 15, 1892, in Williamsport. He married 
Mary Marshall. They had two sons and two daughters: Matthew, John, Martha 
J., and Catherine Euphenia. All are deceased but Martha J. She married John 
F. Meginness, and they reside in Williamsport. 

Peter Duffy settled near the mouth of Larry’s creek, on the west side, in August, 
1784. He was a native of County Kildare, Ireland, and left there in July, 1775, 
with his wife Martha and daughter Mary Ann. The day they sailed from Dublin 
they learned of the death of Major Pitcairn, of the British army, who fell at Bun- 
ker Hill, June 17,1775, In Ireland Major Pitcairn was a neighbor of the Duffy 
family. Peter Duffy and family landed at Philadelphia in August, 1775, and after 
a short stay made their way to Lancaster county, where some of their friends lived. 
There they lived for seven years, when they came to Coxestown, above Harrisburg, 
in 1783. A great flood in the river, in February, 1784, caused the ice to gorge at 
MeCall’s Ferry. The water rose to a height of sixty feet and was forced back to 
the mouth of the Juniata. The house of Duffy was flooded to the second story. 
When the water began to subside some parties started on a tour of inspection in a 
canoe, and coming to the house of Duffy, entered the second-story window. Find- 
ing a rude stove that had been abandoned they attempted to start a fire, when the 
upper part of the house took fire and it was burned to the water's edge. 

After this misfortune Duffy took his family, and with Charles Stewart and fam- 
ily and several other friends, started for the West Branch. This was in August, 
1784. Stewart settled in Nippenose bottom. On their way up, the men traveled 
on foot and the women and children rode the horses. i 

Duffy, having previously purchased a pre-emption right, through his cousin, 
Capt. Hugh Duffy of the United States artillery, to a small improvement on the 
west side of Larry’s creek of the heirs of Capt. Simon Cool, settled there. When 
the Land Office opened he obtained a warrant, May 13, 1785, for a tract of land 
which surveyed 308 acres and twenty-four perches, and a patent was obtained in 
August, 1807. 

When he settled at Larry’s creek the only road was the Indian path, and over it 
the public highway was afterwards constructed. This path passed the cabin of 
Robert King and it crossed Larry’s creek near the cabin of Larry Burt. The 
country was very wild at that time and the cabins of the settlers were far apart. 
Onenight as Duffy was returning to his home over this path he was attacked by a pack 
of hungry wolves. He cut a stout stick and defended himself and horse till morn- 
ing, when they fled. On account of the extreme exertion in defending himself and 
the great excitement he was subjected to, Duffy contracted a violent cold, which 
terminated in quick consumption and death in 1795. His encounter with the wolves 
is supposed to have taken place in the “big glen,” just east of Mt. Zion church. 
As it is still a gloomy place, what must it have been over a hundred years ago? 

The death of Peter Duffy was a severe blow to his wife and six children. His 
eldest son James was about sixteen years old, and a youth of more than ordinary 
energy and promise, but unfortunately soon after as he was attending a wedding 
party (in February, 1807,) at Culbertson's mill (See chapter on DuBoistown) he 
was accidentally killed. This sad affair was another hard blow for the widow, but 
she bore her affliction with Christian fortitude and triumphed over all her troubles. 
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Abont the year 1800 Catharine, the second daughter, married Samuel Torbert 
and they removed to Meadville and settled. The four remaining children never 
married, When their mother died in 1803 they remained together and held their 
property in common. Each one bad a particular branch of the business to look 
after. Mary Ann, the eldest, had the general management of the tavern which 
they built on the east side of the creek; Bernard, of the out-door business, the saw 
mill on Pine creek, and the mail contracts; Margaret, the management of the house 
affairs; Peter had charge of the farm and stock. 

The Duffy tavern, with an almost full length painting of General Jackson on the 
sign, became a famous stopping place for travelers in those early days, and many 
men of note tarried there over night on their way east or west. In this way the 
inmates became acquainted with men of prominence. Among the public men of the 
time who were in the habit of stopping there were Hon, William Wilkins, judge of 
the United States court, and Maj. John M. Davis, United States marshal and aid-de 
camp to General Jackson in 1815, on their way from Pittsburg to Williamsport. 
The stage coaches also stopped at the Duffy tavern. 

As manager of the tavern Mary Ann Duffy had some rules which she never 
departed from. They kept a public bar and a general assortment of liquors, and any 
person of good repute could get one drink while stopping there, but no more! She 
Was a woman of great firmness and decision of character, and commanded the respect 
of all her acquaintances. Margaret, the housekeeper, had a phenomenal memory. 
On returning from church she could speak in detail of the exercises, repeat the hymn, 
and recite the greater portion of the sermon verbatim. Bernard was a mail con- 
tractor and his brother Peter carried it on horseback to Coudersport and other points 
around the country. The deaths of the brothers and sisters occurred as follows: 
James, February, 1507; Catharine, at Meadville, date unknown; Mary Ann, August, 
1812; Bernard, May, 1844; Margaret, October, 1547; Peter, November, 1845. 
They were buried in private ground on their own premises, on a little knoll over- 
looking the river, but their graves were disturbed when the Fall Brook railroad was 
built, and to-day the spot can scarcely be recognized, as no memorial stones were 
ever set up. 

John Knox was a lineal descendant of John Knox the Reformer. He was born 
in County Antrim, Ireland, in 1769, and came to America when about ten years of 
age. After living a short time in Philadelphia and in Carroll county, Maryland, he 
learned the trade of a millwright and settled in Cumberland county. In course of 
time he followed his Scotch-Irish friends to the West Branch, where he was engaged 
at his trade for several years. About 1799 he built a grist mill on Pine creek, now 
known as Safe Harbor, and in 1800 he assisted in building the State road from New- 
berry to the New York State line; in 1808 he rebuilt the mill at the mouth of 
Larry's creek, which was destroyed by the great flood of 1589. He married Cath- 
arine Stewart, danghter of Charles and Elizabeth Stewart, who was born April 22, 
1750, in Cumberland county, and died January 5, 1842, on Larry’s creek. They 
had three sons and one daughter, Jane. All are deceased but the latter. She mar- 
ried E. H. Russell, Esq., who died December 25, 1865, at the old mill at the mouth 
of Larry's creek. Mrs. Russell, who is now over eighty years of age, lives with her 
daughter, Mrs. Harris, in Jersey Shore. They had three sons and six daughters. 
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One of the former and two of the latter are deceased. Capt. Evan Russell, one of 
the surviving sons, is now chief of police of Williamsport. 

The Thomas brothers—John, George, William, and Samuel—were early settlers 
on the creek. The elder was known as “Iron John Thomas,’’ because he was iden- 
tified with the furnace and forge. George became a minister of the gospel, and Will- 
lam and Samuel assisted their elder brother at the iron works. They left numerous 
descendants, some of whom still live in the township, and others are scattered over 
the county and the United States. Charles Thomas, son of “Iron John,” lived and 
died on the creek at Millville. He was an extensive farmer and owned a saw mill. 
In 1848 a grist mill was built near his house by Crane & Caldwell, which is still in 
existence. It is now operated by Simon Kiess. The Thomas farm is owned by 
John Kline. 

That magnificent sweep of country lying in the bend of the river, and known 
from the earliest times as “Level Corner,’’ on account of its peculiar location, has 
had several historic characters resident within its borders. In the lower corner, on 
the bank of the river, once dwelt Isaac Smith. The exact time when he settled 
there is unknown. He came from Chester county. According to the inscription on 
his tombstone he was born in 1760. He married Sarah Brown, daughter of Matthew 
and Eleanor Brown, who were early settlers in White Deer valley, and lie buried in 
private ground in Washington township. Before 1800 Isaac Smith was an elder in 
the Pine Creek Presbyterian church under the pastorate of Rev. John H. Grier. 
He was a millwright by trade bnt turned his attention to farming. He had two 
sons and five daughters. One son was drowned when small; the other, named Isaac, 
became the owner of the patrimonial farm, and afterward sold it to John MeLaugh- 
lin. It has since been divided among his heirs. Of the daughters, Eleanor married 
Gen. David McMicken; Ann, the second, Samuel M. Simmons; Jane, Charles 
MeMicken; Hannah became the first wife of John Hamilton, and Mary became the 
second wife of Samuel M. Simmons. 

Isaac Smith was a prominent man. In 1813 he was chosen a member of Con- 
gress and represented this district for two years. He died, April 4, 1834, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age. His wife followed him, July 23, 1834, aged seventy- 
six. Both are buried in the old Pine Creek graveyard and plain headstones, with 
inscriptions, mark their resting places. The great flood of June 1, 1859, carried 
away the house and barn on the farm where they lived, and nothing now remains to 
indicate the spot but a pile of stones! 

Within the confines of Piatt lived for many years the celebrated Robert Coven- 
hoven, whose name is associated with many of the most stirring events in our colonial 
history, and to whom frequent reference has been made. He was of Hollandish 
descent and was born in Monmouth county, New Jersey, December 7, 1750. His 
father was named Albert and with his wife, three sons, and two daughters came to 
the West Branch and settled at Loyalsock in 1772. On the breaking out of the 
Revolntion Robert entered the army and was present at the battles of Trenton and 
Princeton. In the spring of 1777 he returned home and became actively engaged 
in the defense of the frontier. As a scout he excelled and had many narrow escapes 
from the savages. He accompanied Colonel Hartley on his memorable expedition 
up Lycoming creek and across the country to Tioga Point, where they destroyed 
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“ Queen Esther’s Palace,” Covenhoven himself applying the torch. He was bold, 
fearless, and active, and thoroughly acquainted with the wiles of Indian warfare. 
Such qualifications peculiarly fitted him for the duties of a spy and scout, and as he 
never shrank from the post of danger, his services were constantly in demand. His 
family suffered greatly at the hands of the Indians and at least one brother was 
killed. 

Robert Covenhoven married Miss Mercy Kelsey Cutter, February 22, 1778. This 
was soon after his return from the campaign in New Jersey. Soon after peace was 
restored he purchased a tract of land in Level Corner of James Hepburn for £310 
15s 8d. It was called “ Conquest.’’ The deed was made August 11, 1790. Hep- 
burn had acquired the land by pre-emption warrant dated September 3, 1785, and 
on being surveyed it was found to contain 191 acres and sixty-seven perches. Here 
Covenhoven and wife lived and reared their family of eight children, three sons and 
five daughters. Mrs. Covenhoven died, November 27, 1843, aged eighty-eight years, 
ten months, and eight days, and was buried in the old cemetery on West Fourth 
street, Williamsport. Hedid not long survive the death of his wife. Borne down 
by the weight of years and the infirmities of age, he soon went to live with his 
daughter, Mrs. Nancy Pfouts, near Northumberland, where he died, October 29, 
1846, aged ninety years, ten months, and twenty-two days, and was buried in the 
Presbyterian burial ground in Northumberland. It is now an open common, but 
the headstone of the veteran soldier and scout stands as firm and erect as a sentinel 
on the post of danger. 

George Crane, a son-in-law, was the executor of the will of Robert Covenhoven, 
dated March 27, 1843, and he sold the farm to William Covenhoven, the only sur- 
viving son, for $6,500. He afterwards sold it to William MeGinness and moved to 
Loyalsock, where hedied. The farm was afterward sold to John D. Cowden. It 
now belongs to Jesse B. Carpenter and is in excellent condition. 

Before the veteran died the spelling of his name underwent a change, and was 
written Crownover. By this name the members of his family were known. Many 
descendants stil] survive and some of them reside at Loyalsock and in Williamsport. 
An excellent oil painting of the veteran, now owned by George L. Sanderson, a 
grandson, shows him to have been a man possessing a powerful and well knit frame, 
with abroad forehead and a countenance indicative of firmness and courage. Mr. 
Sanderson also possesses several relics which belonged to him, among them being a 
scalping knife, with his initials, “ R. C.,’’ cut on the handle, a pocket compass, and 
an old fashioned pistol with flint lock. The knife was made from an old file, is 
symmetrical in its proportions, and on the back are nine notches, which, probably is 
the record of the number of savages slain. The old hunters and scouts kept their 
records in this way. The knife is susceptible of a keen edge, has a neat wooden 
handle, and is a formidable looking weapon. 

Another family, of more modern date but deserving mention on account of its 
historic associations, is the Riddell family of Piatt. The Riddell farm, which origi- 
nally belonged to Mr. Shaw, adjoined the Duffy estate on the east. William Rid- 
dell, well remembered as sheriff of this county in 1844 and commissioner in 1867, 
was born on Warrior run, Northumberland county, April 10, 1795, and died April 
8, 1879. He married Mary Berryhill in the Shaw house in 1827. She was a native 
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of Harrisburg, and came here in 1519 to live with her aunt, Mrs. Shaw. When the 
latter died she willed the farm to her niece. Mrs. Mary Riddell, nee Berryhill, was 
a remarkable woman. Born April 23, 1800, she remembered many of the leading 
men and women of eighty years ago. Gen. Simon Cameron was an intimate 
acquaintance, and she recalled William Maclay, who was one of our first United States 
Senators (1789-91) and died at Harrisburg when she was quite small. With the 
exception of less than two years, she resided continuously in the house where she 
was married. She died, February 20, 1892, in her ninety-second year. She was 
always noted for her sterling good qualities, executive ability, piety, and social dis- 
position. Mrs. Riddell was the mother of three sons and three daughters, all of 
whom are deceased but two sons, John and Charles. The latter lives on the home- 
stead farm. He is also the agent of the Fall Brook railroad and postmaster at 
Larry’s Creek. John residés near Linden, Woodward township. 

John Martin was an early settler. By dint of hard work he reclaimed much hill 
land and founded several good farms. He also had a distillery. His sons were 
named Alexander, Thomas, and William. The estate was divided among them and 
their descendants occupy it to-day. 

The Marshall family also was among the early pioneers to locate in what is now 
the northern part of the township. The descendants are numerous. 

Industries.—Isaac Seeley, an early settler on Larry’s creek, three miles from its 
mouth, is credited with having built the first saw mill. It stood on or near the 
site of the present mill at Millville. This was as early as 178S. 

The main stream running through the township is Larry's creek, with Canoe 
run, Hanford’s run, and Seeley’s run as tributaries. For ninety years Larry's 
creek has been an important stream for lumbermen, and it was early declared a 
public highway by act of Assembly. But it never was used for rafting purposes on 
acconnt of the insufficiency of water. Manufactured lumber had to be hauled to the 
canal at the mouth of the creek. No statistics were ever kept of the annual quan- 
tity of lumber delivered there, but the total would foot up into the hundreds of 
millions of feet. The decline commenced several years ago, and to-day the ship- 
ments, which are now only made by rail, are comparatively small. 

A grist mill was erected at the month of the creek in 1804 by Abraham Straub. 
It afterwards became the property of John Knox, who settled on Larry’s creek ahout 
1800 and engaged in farming and lumbering. It was owned by him for many years 
and became quite a landmark. After his death it passed through many hands and 
continued to be run up to June 1, 1889, when it was destroyed by the great flood. 
A pile of stones now marks its site. Mr. Knox, about 1801 or 1802, erected a mill 
half a mile up the stream, near his residence, which he carried on several years until 
it was burned. A woolen mill was erected on the site in 1848 by John Hillier. 
He carried it on several years and then sold out. After changing hands once or 
twice it became the property of Capt. Daniel Artman, who ran it until 1889 when 
it was destroyed by fire. 

As early as 1805 or 1806 John Thomas started a furnace on the ereek, which 
he operated for several years and then turned into a forge. After he ceased to 
operate it a man named Cripps ran it for some time. Then E. H. Russell took 
hold and carried it on for some years. After it was abandoned a saw mill was 
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started. When it ceased the site lay idle for a time, A grist mill was then built 
by John Cowden. He sold it to Joseph Gray, who was running it when the flood 
of June 1, 1889, damaged it so badly that it was abandoned. The site is once more 
lying idle. 

Postoffices. —A postoffice was ordered to be opened at Larry’s Creek March 19, 
1858, and James M. Blackwell was appointed postmaster. His successors have been 
as follows: Amzi H. English, appointed January 27, 1877; John H. Nice, March 
24, 1879; Irvine T. Williamson, November 17, 1881; William E. Nice, March 6, 
1583 ; Charles B. Riddell, February 27, 1886. He is the present incumbent. 

Since the opening of the railroad a hamlet of seven or eight houses has grown 
up at Larry’s Creek, not counting the station, store, and postoffice and the steam 
grist mill of Joseph Gray. The trains of two railroads, the Fall Brook ‘and Beech 
Creek, stop at the station, and a stage from Salladasburg meets certain trains. 

On the 20th of February, 1892, a postoffice was established in Level Corner, near 
the residence of Tucker Stone, on the Fall Brook railroad, and called Golden Rod. 
George M. D. Kennedy was appointed postmaster. On the 4th of April following 
the name was changed to Level Corner. 

Churches and Schools.—The first religious meetings were held by Rev. Richard 
Parriott, an early Methodist minister, near the present residence of Capt. Daniel 
Artman in 1791. He had charge of the Northumberland circuit. There are two: 
Methodist churches in the township now. The first was erected on the public road 
one mile east of Larry’s creek in 1843, and is called Mt. Zion. The second was 
built at Millville in 1570. These churches are in the Salladasburg charge and 
their pulpits are supplied by the minister at that place. 

Education is carefully looked after. As early as 1796 a school house was built 
at Level Corner and a school taught there, but the name of the pioneer teacher has 
been forgotten. To-day there are four school houses, viz: Level Corner, Martin’s, 
Cement Hollow, and Millville. 
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CHAPRER XL 


BROWN, CUMMINGS, PINE, AND McHENRY. 


Brown.— ORGANIZATION — PIXE CREEK—SETTLEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT —LUMBERING— 
VILLAGES—PosTOFFICES—CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 

CUMMINGS.—ORIGINAL AND PRESENT BOUNDARIES—SURVEY AND SETTLEMENT—INDUSTRIES— 
WATERVILLE— ENGLISH MILLS—RAMSEYVYILLE— PADTCOHI—CHUTRCHES— SCHOOLS. 

PINE.—ERECTION— PHYSICAL FEATTRES—A SEMINARY IN THE WILDERNESS—THE ENGLISH 
SETTLEMENT—OREGON HILL— ENGLISH CENTRE—SCHOOLS. 

McHENRY.—STCCESSIVE Errorts BY WHICH THIs TERRITORY ACQUIRED SEPARATE POLITICAL 
AUTONOMY—GEOLOGICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL FEATURES—LUMBERING—POSTOFFICES— 
ScHOOLS. 


BROWN TOWNSHIP. 


HIS township was set off from Mifflin and Pine Creek May 3, 1815, and directed 
to be called Brown, ‘‘in memory of Major General Brown, who commanded the 
armies in Canada.” It lies in the extreme northwestern part of the county, and is 
the fifth, going westward, of the northern tier. Excepting two notches in the south- 
eastern corner, it is almost a perfect rectangle in shape. Brown is the fifth township 
in size, and contains 41,560 acres, with a population of SS5 by the census of 1890. 
It is bounded on the east by Pine township, on the north by Tioga county, on the 
west by Potter county, and on the south by McHenry township, Lycoming county. 
Pine creek, which rises to the dignity of a mountain river, divides the township 
into two nearly equal parts. It flows through a narrow ravine for many miles, with 
mountains on both sides rising to a height in several places of 2,000 feet above 
tide. The scenery is exceedingly bold and picturesque, and before the advent of 
the railroad there was no wilder place in the State. At times Pine creek becomes 
a mighty torrent carrying off an immense volume of water from the extensive 
mountain regions which it drains. At the point where it enters Lycoming county it ` 
is 820 feet above sea level. It has numerous tributaries, some of which are streams 
of considerable size. Those on the east side are named as follows: Trout run, 
Jacob’s run, and Hilborn’s run. On the west side, ascending, we have Callahan’s 
run, Tomb’s run, Slate run, Miller’s run, Gamble’s run, and Cedar run. Slate and 
Cedar are both streams of some importance and have long been utilized for lumber- 
ing. Babl's creek, just across the northern line of the township, is known as the 
second fork of Pine creek, 

The geological study of Brown township possesses considerable interest. The 
rocks belong to formations (Nos. IX and XIII). There is a small area of coal measures 
along the western and northern margin adjoining the Jersey Shore and Couders- 
port turnpike, and it also takes in a small area of the Pine Creek coal basin in 
the southeast corner. There is observed an exposure of the Mauch Chunk shales 
(No. XI) up Slate run, carrying the umbral iron ores with the accompanying fire 
clays. 
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Much of the mountain plateau is 2,000 feet above tide and is covered with the 
exposed rock floor of the Pottsville conglomerate (No. XII) in some places in 
immense blocks fifty by one hundred feet in size, and in others the entire surface is 
covered for acres with the conglomerate rocks, which, lying on each other, form 
natural chambers of sufficient capacity to shelter from five to thirty persons, while a 
large portion of the area is Pocono sandstone (No. X). There is some very fair 
land for agricultural purposes along the creek bottoms, a small area of valley pla- 
teau, and red shale lands (No. IX) along the valleys of the smaller streams. The 
face of the township, however, is mostly very rough and mountainous. There is 
some good flagging and building stone found along the line of the railroad. 

Settlement and Development.—White settlers penetrated this wild region at an 
early date, attracted no doubt by the fine fishing and hunting it afforded. Jacob 
Lamb is credited with being the first settler at the mouth of Slate run. He moved 
his family from Milton up the river and creek in ten canoes, and reached his 
point of destination in November of that year. Benjamin Lamb, son of Jacob and 
Jane Lamb, was born in the month of March, 1795, at the mouth of Slate run, and 
he is believed to have been the first white child born that far up Pine creek. 

Jacob Lamb was an active and enterprising man. He erected a grist and saw 
mill in 1796. They were small improvements, no doubt, but they met the demands 
of the times. His mills were the first of the kind in what is now Brown township. 

William Blackwell settled near the county line in 1805. He was soon after 
followed by Andrew Gamble, John Morrison, and Jacob Warren. Philip and John 
Lamb, sons of the pioneer, erected a saw mill in Black Walnut bottom in 1811, 
which was operated by them for several years, when it passed into the hands of 
Bernard Duffry. About 1819 Jacob Warren built a mill about a mile above Upper 
Trout run, on Pine creek, and about 1840 a mill was built on the same site by Chad- 
wick & Company. Another was built by John R. Bowen & Company about 1847 
below Cedar run on Pine creek. Several other small mills, on different streams, were 
built forty years ago, ran a short time, and then ceased to be operated. 

The Tomb family was also among those who settled early on Pine creek. Philip 
Tomb in his ‘‘ Pioneer Life, or Thirty Years a Hunter,” says that in 1791 his father 
purchased land far np the creek, and hired men to build a house. They did not 
execute their contract fully. On the ist of November, 1791, Tomb started up the 
river with his family and goods in a keel-boat, and when they reached Pine creek 
the water was found to be too low for the boat to ascend. He hired ten canoes and 
started for such articles as they most needed. It was the 20th of November when 
they reached their destination. They found the house unfinished and they nearly 
perished with cold. No chimney had been built nor floor laid. They managed to 
pass the first night. The next morning all hands went to work and in two days 
they had the house far enough finished to make it comfortable. 

On the 25th his father commenced to build a mill, having brought the irons with 
him. He split and hewed the logs, dug a race, built a dam, and had the work all 
finished by the Ist of March. It was thirty miles to the nearest mill, and before he 
got his mill started they had to pound their corn in a block or mortar. 

He relates some marvelous hunting, fishing, and snake stories. - Panthers came 
close to the house some times, bear prowled about, and droves of elk were often 
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seen crossing the creek. He describes how his father, with the assistance of two or 
three others, once caught an elk alive, on a bet of £250, and took it to Stephenson’s 
tavern near the mouth of the creek. The feat was regarded as a very daring one 
among the hunters. This was the first elk caught. It was sixteen hands high, 
and had horns five and a half feet long with eleven branches. 

The stream was filled with large trout, and rattlesnakes were so abundant at 
some places that it was unsafe to travel. On one occasion a party going up the 
creek “found the rattlesnakes so numerous that they were obliged to anchor their 
canoe in the creek and remain in it over night. On the third day they arrived at 
the larger rock on the west side of the creek and found as many as thirty snakes 
lying on it sunning themselves. They pushed to the other shore, and when passing 
the smaller rock discovered on the top of it a pile of rattlesnakes as large as a 
bake oven!’ Mr. Tomb’s hunting and snake stories excel anything related by 
Munchausen. In course of time he sold out, and crossing the Alleghenies, located 
in Warren county, where he died. Members of the Tomb family still reside on 
Pine creek, but they are not given to relating such wonderful stories as their great 
ancestor. 

Another of the very earliest settlers on Pine creek was Daniel Callahan, who 
came from Ireland in 1750, and after the French-Indian and Revolutionary wars, in 
which he took part, settled on Pine creek and became a noted hunter. Among his 
children was John Callahan, born January 17, 1791. He always lived on the creek 
within a few miles of the place of his birth. When he grew up he became a great 
hunter like his father. Bear, deer, elk, and smaller game abounded here in early 
days, and the creek was full of the finest fish. It was the abundance of game and 
fish that attracted the few early settlers into what was then a gloomy wilderness. 

John Callahan married and became the father of seven sons and six daughters. 
all of whom are living but five; and on the 17th of January, 1891, at the house of 
his daughter, Mrs. Henry Gamble, the one hundredth anniversary of his birth was 
fittingly observed. All his children, but one daughter, were present, and it was an 
interesting sight to witness the descendants of the venerable centenarian assembled 
around him. There were thirty-four grand and twenty-three great-grandchildren, 
the representatives of four generations present on this memorable occasion. The 
patriarch was in fairly good health, but a few days after the reunion he fell seriously 
ill, and on January 28, 1891, passed to the Great Beyond. 

Lumbering.—From the earliest times lumbering has been the most active 
industry on Pine creek and its tributaries. At the mouth of Trout run there is a 
steam saw mill run by Drake, Landrus, & Company. There is a railroad about five 
miles long up this stream which is furnished with a locomotive and cars. It is a 
log road and is operated by Francis Deloy, an extensive jobber. Opposite the 
mouth of Cedar run John 8. Tomb & Son operate a steam saw mill on a large scale, 
and James H. Weed & Company have a large mill at the mouth of Slate run. This 
firm has a railroad equipped with locomotive and cars, running back into the forest 
about sixteen miles, which they use for hauling logs to their mill. At the mouth 
of Jacob’s run Wood & Childs have a steam saw mill which they operate on a large 
seale also. E 

Villages.—Several thrifty villages have grown up on Pine creek, in Brown town- 
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ship, mainly through the lumbering operations, which received a great impetus by 
the opening of the railroads a few years ago. Cedar and Slate Runs, as towns, 
show considerable prosperity, and travelers passing through on the railroad never 
fail to admire the neat appearance of the dwellings of the people and the evidences 
of thrift to be seen on every hand. The scenery is bold and picturesque, and in 
many places the monntains approach a degree of rugged grandeur that is startling 
to the stranger. 

At Slate Run, the Slate Run Lodge, No. 1028, I. O. O. F., was instituted a few 
years ago, and has a good membership. 

Postoffices. —There are two postoftices in Brown township, Cedar and Slate Run. 
The Cedar Run office was opened December 13, 1853, and Lucius Truman was 
appointed postmaster. His successors have been Joseph Sofield, appointed August 
2, 1558; Dudley A. Fish, June 9, 1862; George H. Abrams, July 16, 1864; Enoch 
Lloyd, September 7, 1864; Ichabod C. Brown, December 18, 1814; Miss Carry 
Brown, March 10, 1884; John G. Scarborough, February 9, 1886; George A. Gam- 
ble, present incumbent, March 26, 1889. 

The office at Slate Run was established January 23, 1885, and Rosa C. Tome 
appointed postmaster. Grant A. Rodman, the present incumbent, succeeded her 
August 7, 1889. 

A postoffice called Hilborn was established March 26, 1886, on the west side of 
Pine creek, and Mrs. Mary A. Gamble was appointed postmaster. As the business 
was small the office was discontinued in 1891. 

Churches and Schools.—The first religious exercises were held at the house of 
Jacob Lamb, in 1805, by Rev. William Hay. A chnrch was erected the same year 
near “Rattlesnake Rock,’ which was open to all denominations. In 1849-50 a 
church was built by the Baptists near Cedar Run, which is still in a flourishing 
condition. There is another Baptist church on the west side of Pine creek, called 
Hilburn, near the residence of Jacob Gamble. The Methodists have one at Slate 
Enn, making three in the township. 

The first school was opened and taught by John Campbell, a Scotchman, at 
Black Walnut Bottom in 1806, and tradition says that he taught seven days in the 
week. The same year a school house was erected. To-day there are six school 
houses in the township, viz: Childs, Trout Run, Cedar Run, Mount Ferns, Hilburn, 
and Slate Run. The report for 1891 shows six months taught. 
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This township was organized in 1832, out of territory taken from Mifflin and 
Brown, and named Cummings, after John Cummings, who was one of the associate 
judges at the time. The survey was made by Solomon Bastress, of Jersey Shore, 
and to give the reader an idea of its size at the time, its boundaries are condensed 
from the survey: 

Beginning on the east bank of Pine creek, about three and one-fourth miles from its 
mouth, thence to a beech on Bear run, partly by Jackson township to the supposed line of 
Tioga county, about 110 perches east of the first fork and main branch of Pine creek, seventeen 
miles from its mouth: thence to the Jersey Shore and Coudersport turnpike, southward by the 
same to Pine creek, southeast corner of Campbell and Nichol's line. crossing the creek and 


down the same to the place of beginning. 
39 
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Cummings is still a very large township, being the third in size in the county, 
containing an area of 41,600 acres, with +22 inhabitants by the censes of 1890. Its 
boundaries at the present time are as follows: On the east, Mufilin and Cogan 
House; on the north, Pine and McHenry; on the west, Clinton county, and on the south, 
Watson. Pine creek runs through the center of the township, with Little Pine creek 
flowing from the northeast as its principal tributary. On the west are Upper and 
Lower Pine Bottom runs, with Ramsey’s run on the east. The first fork of Larry’s 
creek also heads in the township. The principal tributaries of Little Pine creek on 
the east are English run. MeKee’s run. and Carson run. 

It consists of Red Catskill (No. IX) along the valleys of the streams, upon the 
side hills, and on their tops. Next occur Poco rocks (No. XI) occupying the tops 
of the eroded hills, and the faces of the first benches of the mountains, above which 
(No. IN) occurs on Puterbaugh monntain, west of Big Pine creek, between Big and 
Little Pine Bottom runs, and along the Jersey Shore and Condersport turnpike. 
Above this occurs Pottsville conglomerate (No. XII) along the pike, where prob- 
ably some of the lowest coal beds may exist, where there is sufficient dip of the 
conglomerates to bring in the measures. 

There are some good quarries of flag and building stone along Pine creek; good 
iron ore and tire clay ocenr in several places in the township, but there has been no 
mining. 

The surface of a large portion of the township is rough and mountainous, with 
beld and picturesqne scenery along both branches of Pine creek. There are some 
good farms along the valleys of these streams. 

Survey and Settlement.—The first survey made in the township was lottery war- 
rant No. 20, granted to James Strawbridge May 17, 1785, for 311 acres at the 
junction of the first forks of Pine creek. This land was conveyed by Strawbridge 
to Alexander McDowell, for whom the survey was made September 13, 1756. 

John English is claimed to have been the first settler. He located on the largest 
of a cluster of islands in the creek, which contained twenty-seven acres and ninety- 
two perches, nearly twelve miles above its month. This was in 1754. He and his 
brother James had served in the Revolutionary army. having entered it in 1778. 
Immediately on the close of the war they came here in search of a place to settle. 
They were of Irish origin. John English had married Fannie, daughter of Clau- 
dius Boatman, the previous year, and she accompanied him to the new settlement. 
The country was extremely wild at that time and it required some nerve to settle in 
what was in every respect a “howling wilderness.’ The Seneca Indians, whose 
conntry was less than a hundred miles north, frequently came here to hunt and fish. 
and parties of them passed his cabin almost daily. 

John English and his wife Fannie reared a large family. Their son Claudius was 
the first child born on this part of the creek. This was some time in 1785. He 
lived near the place of his birth until 1829. William, another son, occupied the 
island until 1532. Sarah, a daughter. married Thomas Ramsey, and they settled 
abont two miles from the island homestead. At her home her father ended his long 
life of ninety-four. She died in 1574. 

James, the younger brother of John English, settled abont three miles up Little 
Pine creek in 1509 and made some improvements, for which he obtained a warrant 
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for 219 acres and eighty-five perches June 10, 1816, and on the 20th of the follow- 
ing August it was surveyed to him. James English and wife spent their lives here 
and reared a large family. He was a man noted for his integrity and exemplary 
habits, and did much during his life time to advance the interests of his locality. 
He built a grist and two saw mills, the ruins of which may still be seen. He 
died in 1855. Numerous descendants of the two brothers still live in the Pine Creek 
regions, while others have scattered over the country. 

Industries.—Owing to the abundance of pine timber on the creek bottoms and 
the mountains, lumbering was the earliest and leading industry. The first saw mill 
was built by Capt. Christian Stake three-fourths of a mile up Little Pine creek 
about 1792. It rotted away and a new mill was erected on its site in 1828 by Will- 
iam Watson, and it was subsequently owned by John Slonaker, of Jersey Shore. 

In 1815 a mill was built on Upper Pine Bottom run by Michael Brednack, which 
did a small jobbing business. A new mill was erected on Pine Bottom run in 1817. 
It passed into the hands of George and Jacob Myers, who operated it for more than 
twenty years. Their lumber was floated to market in rafts. Robert Carson built 
a mill about 1838 seven miles up Little Pine creek. Two miles below him another 
will was built about the same time. 

About 1836 a mill was built at the mouth of Little Pine creek by Gates & Wil- 
cox, which was subsequently converted into a gang mill, and later a grist mill was 
attached. This mill was operated on a large scale for many years and much lumber 
was manufactured. It afterwards became the property of James M. and Michael 
Wolf, of Waterville. They also improved the grist mill and were doing a prosperous 
business when the great flood of June 1, 1889, came and destroyed everything. 
About 1824 a mill was built at the mouth of Ramsey’s run by Thomas Ramsey, son- 
in-law of John English, Sr., which was carried on for many years. There is neither 
saw nor grist mill in the township now. 

A furnace to manufacture pig iron was erected on Upper Pine Bottom run in 
1814 by Mark Slonaker, Benjamin and Henry Tomb, John Fisher, George Tomb, 
Solomon Bastress, and Phillip Krebbs. Iron ore had been developed near the Cou- 
dersport turnpike. The hauling of the ore to the furnace, however, proved too 
costly to enable the company to realize a profit, as it required from one to two days 
to get a load of ore from the mines to the furnace. Supplies also had to be hauled 
fifteen miles over steep mountains. These difficulties proved too great for the com- 
pany, and after struggling along until about 1817, and losing nearly $7,000, they 
gave up the enterprise. The ruins of the old furnace were visible for many years. 

Waterville.—The village of Waterville, at the junction of Little Pine creek with 
the main stream, was settled early but grew slowly until the advent of the railroad. 
It contains two stores, a hotel, and a number of pleasant dwellings. The Wolf 
Brothers did much to start the village on the highway of progress, until stricken by 
the disastrous flood of 1889. 

Henry M. Wolf was among the early settlers, long before a village was thought 
of. His father, Michael Wolf, came from Berks county in the beginning of this 
century, settled in Brush valley, and cleared a farm. In 1817 he removed to Pine 
creek and loeated at Crist’s mill, two miles from the mouth. There he remained 
until his death in 1858. Among the children of Michael Wolf was Henry M. Wolf, 
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now living at Wellsboro in his seventy-eighth year. In 1837 he married Mary 
Gamble, of Pine creek, and the union was blessed with seven sons and two daugh- 
ters. Soon after marriage Mr. Wolf settled at Waterville, where he remained until 
a few years ago. Five of his sons served in the war. One, Andrew, was killed, and 
Oliver was wounded at Fredericksburg. James M., afterwards sheriff of the county, 
served as first lieutenant of Company I, One Hundred and Thirty-first regiment. 
When peace was restored he settled at Waterville and formed a partnership with his 
brother Michael, under the firm name of J. M. & M. Wolf, and they operated 
extensively as lumbermen until 1889, when their mills were destroyed by the great 
flood. Another brother, John G., is postmaster of Waterville. Oliver is an exten- 
sive lumberman and lives near Antes Fort. 

Waterville is a postvillage. The postoffice was established February 22, 1849, 
and Abraham Harris was appointed postmaster. His successors have been Jere- 
miah H. Callahan, appointed May 9, 1854; John H. Bitter, August 9, 1855; Joseph 
Bitter, February 21, 1857; William T. Jones, March 11, 1859; Jacob Weaver, 
March 21, 1860; Miss Ellen Harris, March 7, 1863; John G. Wolf, August 17, 1875, 
He is the present incumbent. 

English Mills. —The next postoffice is at English Mills, on Little Pine creek, 
where James English originally settled. It was established September 25, 1872, 
and Stephen English was appointed postmaster. He is still in office. 

Ramseyville.—An office was established at Ramsey’s, below Waterville, January 
8, 1889, and named Ramseyville. George A. Ramsey was appointed postmaster, and 
he still holds the office. 

Paducohi. —There are some eligible locations in this township for summer 
cottages. In 1886 four gentlemen of Williamsport—F. W. Page, J. B. Duble, E. 
A. Cornell, and J. C. Hill—united for the purpose of building a cottage on Pine 
creek, a short distance above Waterville, where they could take their families during 
the summer months for rest and recreation. A pleasant site was selected and a 
comfortable yet inexpensive building was erected, where, without being subjected to 
the annoyance, expense, and conventionalities of fashionable resorts, each family is 
enabled to spend a few weeks of the season with comfort, pleasure, and profit, sur- 
rounded by pure air and beautiful mountain scenery, aud in sight of passing trains 
on the Fall Brook railroad. The cottage is uamed Paducohi, a title as appropriate 
as it is odd. When the question of selecting a name came up Miss Mable C. Duble 
suggested that by combining the two first letters of the last names of Page, Duble, 
Cornell, and Hill, a title could be produced wholly unlike any other known. Her 
suggestion was adopted and the cottage was named Paducohi. 

Churches. —The first church was built here and dedicated by Rev. Gideon H. 
Day in July, 1850. Mr. Day was an active, enterprising minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. Religious meetings, however, were held in the township as early 
as 1805, at the house of John English, by Rev. John Thomas, the pioneer of Meth- 
odism in this region. Rey. Timothy Lee, another ardeut worker, conducted meet- 
ings here in 1809. The present church was built by the people as a Methodist 
Episcopal place of worship, with a clause in the deed that it should be free to all 
Protestant denominations when not in use by the Methodists. The Baptists and 
Methodists have preaching services on alternate Sundays. The Methodists also have 
preaching services in the Hast Hill and Carson school houses. 
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Schools.—The first school in the township was taught by Robert Young in 1806 
at the First Fork. He was a man of great piety and noted for his strong advocacy 
of temperance. The first school house erected exelusively for that purpose was on 
the main creek, one and a quarter miles below Waterville, in 1828. There are now 
five in the township, named as follows: Waterville, Ramsey, English Mill, Carson, 
and East Hill. The report for 1891 shows an average of six months taught by five 
female teachers at $28 per month. 
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This township was organized from territory taken from Brown, Cummings, and 
Cogan House townships. On a petition for division being presented in 1856, the 
court appointed James Wilson, W. H. Miller, and Robert Crane as viewers. They 
reported favorably, and on November 18, 1856, the report was confirmed nisi, In 
the meantime a meeting of citizens was held at the Kingston House, English Centre, 
and a resolution that the new township might be called Kingston was passed. The 
resolution seems to have had no weight, for the report of the viewers was confirmed 
absolute January 27, 1857, and the new township named Pine, because of the heavy 
forests of pine timber which covered its surface. : 

Pine is the first in size in the county and contains 48,640 acres. By the census 
of 1890 the population was 901. It is bounded on the east by Jackson and Cogan 
House, on the north by Tioga county, ou the west by Brown and McHenry, and on 
the south by Cummings and Cogan House. 

The immense territory embraced by this township is very wild and mount- 
ainous, and until within a few years contained primitive forests. It contains about 
three-fourths of what is known as the Weightman or Pine Creek coal basin, which is 
composed of formations (Nos. XI, XII, and XIII). Among these occur quite a large 
area of the mountain plateau lands, being mostly (No. XI) red shale. 

There is an area of valley plateau red shade (No. IX) lands at Oregon Hill, of 
considerable extent, and 1,650 feet above tide, which, with the narrow bottoms along 
the streams, makes a considerable extent of farm land outside of the coal basin. 

The corustone marl (No. IX) occurs at the mouth of Otter run, some seven feet in 
thickness, A trial was made of it as an agricultural lime, but it was found to con- 
tain too much iron and wasnot successful. A specimen near this was found to con- 
tain bismuth. Copper shales occur at quite a number of places along Little Pine 
creek in thin seams and pockets near these deposits of caleareous breccia or corustone. 
Chlorite slates from one to twelve inches thick are also associated with these 
deposits, and are more or less colored green with the salts of copper. Just above 
English Centre a deposit of this kind extends for five or ten rods among the rocks 
above the public road, in the narrows on the west side of the creek; and there is 
another deposit three miles below the village on the east side. i 

Large areas of iron ore, fire clays, and coal occur in this township. The coal 
basin is the largest yet undeveloped in this county. (See general chapter on 
geology.) There are some good building and flagstone found at various places. 

The surface of Pine township is mostly mountainous in the southern and central 
parts, and rolling in the northern part. The glacial moraine occupied the greater 
portion of the township. It occurs with characteristic knob-like hills, holding 
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kettle holes, one and a fourth miles sonth of Oregon Hill, with swamps on the very 
summit of the mountain, about 1,900 feet above the sea. The moraine appears to 
leave Lycoming county in the northwest corner of Pine township. 

Pine township is well watered. Little Pine creek runs through the eastern 
part and falls into the main creek at Waterville. Its course is through a deep 
and wild ravine, up which a road runs to English Centre. The scenery is bold and 
picturesque; the mountains are lofty and impress the traveler with their grandeur 
and beauty. The great flood of June 1, 1889, tore through this ravine with terrific 
force, destroying fine bottom farm lands by covering them with sand and stones, 
sweeping away fences, bridges, mills, and houses, leaving utter desolation behind. 
The principal tributaries of Little Pine creek on the east are Callahan’s run, En- 
glish run, Lick run, Bear run, Block House fork, Wolf run, Rock run, and Crooked 
creek; on the west side, Otter run, with Buckeye branch, Pine run, Bonnell run, 
Four Mile run, and Hews run, flowing northeastward from Oregon Hill. In the 
northwestern corner rises Trout run, which flows through Brown township and 
empties into main Pine creek. 

Although many saw mills were once operated in the township there are none 
now. Neither are there any grist mills. Considerable lumbering is yet done, but 
it consists in cutting the timber into logs and floating them to the boom at Williams- 
port to be manufactured. In this industry a large number of men are employed by 
the jobbers. 

A Seminary in the Wilderness.—The first survey within the present limits of 
the township was lottery warrant No. 55, to Ludwig Karcher, dated May 17, 1785, 
calling for 419 acres, including the first fork of Pine creek. The land was sur- 
veyed during August, 1785, and patented October 28, 1788. The first permanent 
settlement was made by John Norris, who located on lands covered by warrant 
1598, surveyed by Hughes & Fisher, about nineteen miles above the mouth of 
Little Pine creek on the west bank of the same, where the hamlet of Texas is 
situated. Norris settled here in 1800. He had no family but a wife and an adopted 
son, who afterwards took up his residence in Wellsboro. A small saw mill was built 
by Norris about 1803. It was a primitive affair, but served to furnish the few 
settlers in that region with lumber. At the same time Philip Moore, another 
pioneer, built a grist mill, which also served a useful purpose, as there was no other 
mill nearer than that of Col. Henry Antes, near Jersey Shore. Moore appears to 
have been a man of enterprise. About the time he built his mill he erected a large 
two-story frame house, divided into four square rooms below, and otherwise arranged 
for a dwelling. At that day such a building was looked upon as a great improve- 
ment in that wilderness region, attracted much attention, and called forth many 
curious remarks. 

John Norris was a man of education. In 1806 he leased the house from Moore 
and turned it into a female seminary, he and his wife serving as teachers. This 
was a bold venture, but it proved eminently successful. There being no other 
school of the kind in this part of northern Pennsylvania, parents who were able 
to educate their daughters placed them in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Norris, and the 
result was that some of the best young ladies of that day were educated at the 
wilderness seminary. Among them may be mentioned the following: Ann Black- 
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well, afterwards the wife of Benjamin Lamb; Hannah Blackwell, wife of Henry 
Lamb; Maria Davidson, daughter of Dr. James Davidson, the Revolutionary sur- 
geon, who settled near Jersey Shore; Elizabeth Burrows, of Montoursville, who 
became the wife of Tunison Coryell, of Williamsport; Jane Morrison, afterward 
married to Samuel Morrison, a namesake; Priscilla Morrisou, married to Thomas 
Martin, and Elizabeth Porter, who remained single. There were others, doubtless, 
but their names have not been preserved. 

The Norris Seminary was reached by the State road, which had been opened 
a few years before from Newberry to Painted Fost. It was regarded as an impor- 
tant thoroughfare at that day, and there was a great deal of travel over it—in fact, 
it was the main route to Wellsboro and the settlements beyond. 

“The English Settlement.” —It was iu this township that the colony known as 
the “English Settlement’’ was founded soon after the beginning of the century, 
and suffered great hardships. The country was wild and inhospitable. Heavy 
timber covered the hills and there was no cleared land. The history of that affair, 
which was little less than criminal on the part of the prime mover, is as follows: 

In 1805, Rev. John Hey, of the Independent Church of England, as he styled 
himself, was living in Philadelphia. He was an Englishman by birth. At that 
time there was a great rage to found colonies by those who had acquired large 
hodies of land. Men of means, it seems, were not content with a few hundred 
acres, but they sought to own teus of thousands.- This desire was largely begotten 
by the example of Robert Morris, Phelps & Gorham, and others, to own nearly the 
entire northern part of the State, and the southwestern part of New York. Land 
was cheap, and they imagined they saw immense wealth in these vast landed 
possessions. 

Rev. John Hey became imbued with the same ideas, and becoming acquainted 
with Colonel Kingsbury, agent for Samuel W. Fisher, aud others, who owned 
thousands of acres of wild land, conceived the idea of purchasiug a large body of 
land for the purpose of founding a colouy. Fisher was a merchant in Philadelphia. 
A bargain was struck and June 12, 1805, Fisher and those interested with him in 
the ownership of 110,859 acres (See Deed Book F, page 195), conveyed to Hey the 
following named fifteen tracts in consideration of $21,757: Lenox, Wheatfield, 
Bethlehem, Auburn, Maple Bottom, Pine Grove, Mexico, Fertility, Hampstead, 
Vermont, Brighton, Fairtield, Hickory Grove, Beech Plain, and Richelieu, each 
containing 990 acres, making a total of 14,820 acres, at a cost of about $1.47 
an acre. 

Having acquired this large body of laud Rev. John Hey visited Haven Parish, 
England, for the purpose of inducing a colony of his conntrymen to emigrate and 
settle on these lands. He painted to them in glowing language the beauty of the 
virgin country; how he would sell them lands at a small advance on the cost, and 
they could in a few years clear them and found comfortable homes. He succeeded 
in inducing the following parties to emigrate: Enoch Blackwell, Mr. Sherborn, Mr. 
Wells, Henry Hews, Jahez Hay, Joshua Blackwell, Peter Blackwell, Joseph Maggs, 
John Crook, William Blackwell, Nathaniel Blackwell, and Joshua Blackwell. Enoch 
Blackwell, Sherboru, and Wells preceded the others, who soon followed. All these 
emigrants, when they arrived here in 1806, made their way to Williamsport and 
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passed over the State road from Newberry to the place where the colony was to 
be founded in the wilderness. On the 10th of September, 1807, Hey deeded fifty 
acres to Maggs in consideration of $150. It was located near Moore’s mill, on the 
Wills tract; on the 12th of the same month he conveyed 200 acres to Henry Hews 
for 3600, on the tract called Lenox; and on the 20th 1,200 acres to Enoch Blackwell 
for 23,600, on the tract, called Maple Bottom—now known as Oregon Hill. Jabez 
Hay purchased 200 acres, June 10, 1808, for $600, and Joshua Blackwell paid $450 
for 150 acres. 

When these emigrants settled here there were no improvements. It was a dense 
forest. They were unnsed to the hard work of clearing land covered with heavy 
timber, and to use the language of a descendant, “they did not know how to cut 
down big trees!” Winter came on before they had scarcely succeeded in erecting 
cabins to shelter them, and as their scanty stores were soon exhansted, starvation 
began to stare them in the face. Their first winter in the wilderness was a dreary 
one. Summer came on and they did a little better, but they soon began to realize 
their condition and they felt that if they had not been deceived, it was cruel to lead 
them into the gloomy forest where it was almost impossible to subsist. Had it not 
been for the abundance of game some of them must have starved. 

Sherborn and Wells were the first to leave the settlement. Others soon followed. 
In the meantime Enoch Blackwell was working hard to clear up a farm, and a few 
others followed his example. But becoming discouraged, Enoch Blackwell, his son 
William, and family left Oregon Hill in 1811, and settled on Pine creek, at what is 
now known as the town of Blackwell's, just outside of Lycoming county. When 
they came there they found A. P. Harris and George Bonnell living on their land, 
which was embraced in their purchase from Hey. The Blackwells proved their title 
and commenced to make improvements. They early engaged in lumbering and 
prospered. Enoch died at Jersey Shore in 1816, aged sixty-five, and was buried in 
the Davidson burial ground near the mouth of Pine creek. William, his son, 
succeeded to the estate, and died at Blackwell’s, December 6, 1859, aged seventy 
years. Enoch, son of William, and grandson of Enoch the pioneer, lives there 
to-day. He was born, January 29, 1824, and has lived to see wonderful changes 
and improvements not only on Pine creek, but on the hill where his ancestors first 
settled in 1806. 

The first death in the settlement occurred in 1808. John Crook, while hunting, 
was killed by the accidental discharge of a gun in his hands. He was buried on his 
own land and his grave was pointed out for a long time. 

The first child born in the settlement was Sarah, daughter of Peter Blackwell, in 
1806. When she grew to womanhood she married Capt. George Davis of the 
merchant marine service and went to live in New York. 

One by one the original settlers departed. Henry Hews sold his 200 acres to 
Jacob Warren, September 13, 1815, for $400, a loss of 3200, and left. He died at 
Trout Run, as may be seen in the review of Lewis township. Maggs settled at Jer- 
sev Shore and died there. Nathaniel Blackwell also reached Jersey Shore in time 
and settling on a farm owned by John A. Gamble, carried it on for him till old age 
compelled him to cease work. He died at the house of his son, J. M. Blackwell, in 
Jersey Shore, May 31, 1882, in his eighty-sixth year. He was only about nine years 
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of age when he accompanied his parents to the English settlement, and never forgot 
the horrors of their residence in the wilderness. 

The settlement being abandoned by nearly all the original emigrants, and Rev. 
John Hey having died, the land passed into the possession of the Keims, of Read- 
ing. Jacob Warren, an Englishman, was then appointed their agent. He came to 
Philadelphia, but in 1816 took up his residence in Brown township near the lands. 
He died there in 1831 and was buried at Oregon Hill. Thomas Lloyd, also an 
Englishman, succeeded him. He died in 1859, when Enoch Blackwell, of Blackwell s, 
became agent for the Keim estate and he only succeeded in closing up the business 
in 1577. Such, in brief, is the history of the English settlement in what is now 
Pine township. It was an unfortunate affair and caused much suffering and misery 
for those who were concerned in it. 

Oregon Hill.—But there is a silver lining to every cloud. Oregon Hill is 
now a beautiful and thrifty hamlet of twelve or fifteen houses, two churches, Evan- 
gelical and Methodist, two stores, and one blacksmith shop. Finely cultivated 
farms, yielding abundantly, surround the settlement and travelers are surprised at 
the fertility of the land and the prosperity of the people. In the cemetery are buried 
some of those who were identified with the colony. 

A postoffice, called Oregon Hill, was established there September 20, 1869, and 
Hiram G. Mattoon was appointed postmaster. His successors have been as follows: 
James E. Brown, appointed February 8, 1877; Hiram G. Mattoon, August 3, 1881; 
Orison J. Graham, November 2, 1886. He is the present incumbent. 

It is difficult to explain how the place got the name of Oregon Hill. Mr. Enoch 
Blackwell, who was born near there, and is familiar with its history, is unable to 
account for it. He says that in 1544 a few Mormons settled just over the line in 
Tioga county and the people called their settlement “ Nauvoo.” Soon after this a 
lumbering camp was started a few miles further down the stream and named 
“ Texas,” because it was about the time of the war with Mexico; and later the name 
“Oregon ” was given to the hill region, being suggested probably by the phrase, 
“fifty-four, forty, or fight,” used in connection with the dispute with England 
regarding the boundary line in Oregon, the ‘ hill” being added because you have to 
make an ascent to reach the settlement—and then it was originally settled by English 
people. ` 

English Centre.—The largest village in the township is English Centre, so 
named because it was the center of the settlement of those bearing the name of En- 
glish. It is located on Little Pine creek about twelve miles from its mouth, sur- 
rounded by high mountains, which lend an air of extreme wildness to the place. 
Years ago Jeremiah English used to operate a large saw mill there, but it has 
entirely disappeared. This place is also the terminus of the Larry’s creek plank road’ 
English Centre contains one church, several stores, three hotels, one licensed, the 
others not, and the tannery of Samuel Davidge & Company. This is a large indus- 
try giving employment to one hundred or more men. A splendid iron bridge crosses _ 
the creek near the licensed hotel, kept by Mr. English, and there are two more a 
short distance below. The three most numerous families living on the creek are 
the Carsons, Callahans, and Englishes. 

English Centre suffered severely during the great tlood of June 1, 1889. Many 
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houses were overturned, fences destroyed, and all the bridges carried away. The 
water came down the narrow ravine in which the town is situated in a mighty tor- 
rent, filling it from hill to hill, and the inhabitants were forced to fly for safety. 
This being the central point for lumbermen, there is considerable stir at times and 
much business transacted. 

English Centre is an old settlement. As early as October 25, 1844, a postoffice 
was established there and called Little Pine Creek, and John M. English was 
appointed postmaster. His successors were: Ellis English, appointed August 15 
1846; William Boatman, September 16, 1846; Claudius Boatman, July 14, 1849; 
David Kelly, May 19, 1854; Benjamin Kirk, May 16, 1855; James M. English, 
July 19, 1855. 

Little Pine Creek was changed to Euglish Centre, February 29, 1856, and Jacob 
C. Resse was appointed postmaster. His successors have been as follows: Jere- 
miah English, January 7, 1862; Eugene A. Miller, February 7, 1871; Bruce Elmore, 
October 9, 1874; Isaac Gildersleeve, August 7, 1876; Harry Harling, May 5, 1879: 
Edward Hardenburg, April 23, 1880; John R. Hartwell, April 11, 1881. He is the 
present incumbent. 

Schools.—There are seven school houses in this township, named as follows: 
English Centre, graded; Oregon Hill, graded; Callahan, Chestnut Grove, Snow, 
Glen, and Texas. The report for 1891 shows six and one-half months taught by 
three male and eight female teachers. 

M HENRY TOWNSHIP. 

As early as September, 1845, the movement to create a new township in the 
Pine Creek region was commenced. At that date, on petition the court appointed 
A. H. McHenry, William Porter, and George Quiggle, all of Jersey Shore, as view- 
ers on a proposed new township to be made out of parts of Cummings and Porter. 
Their report was favorable, but the matter seems to have been dropped, as we find 
no further reference to it. The project was not renewed again till January sessions, 
1855, when James M. English, Warren Evans, and others petitioned the court pray- 
ing for a new township to be erected out of parts of Brown and Cummings, to be 
called English. On the 7th of February, 1855, the court appointed James Wilson, 
Samuel G. Morrison, and Jacob W. Pfouts, all of Jersey Shore, viewers. Nothing 
seems to have come of this movement, as the official records are silent. The move- 
ment was revived again next year, for we find that James Wilson, William H. Miller, 
and Robert Crane, all of Jersey Shore, were appointed to view a proposed new 
township to be made out of Brown, Cummings, and Cogan House. They performed 
their dnty and made a favorable report November 15, 1856, and on the 18th it was 
confirmed nisi, and named Kingston. 

Soon afterwards a meeting of citizens was held at the Kingston House, English 
Centre, and they resolved that “out of the respect and esteem they entertained for 
Alexander H. McHenry, Esq.” it should be called McHenry township. 

Still there seems to have been opposition to the creation of the new township, 
and the movement “hung fire,” for at January sessions, 1861, a petition was pre- 
sented praying for a new township to be formed out of Cummings and Brown. The 
court appointed A. H. McHenry, E. D. Trump, and Thomas McCurdy, all residents 
of Jersey Shore, to serve as viewers and report the result of their investigations. 
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They reported favorably and the court ordered an election to be held July 20, 1861. 
The majority of voters favored the division, whereupon the court, on August 21, 
1861, made a decree erecting the new township and directed that it be called Me- 
Henry. This was in honor of A. H. McHenry, late of Jersey Shore, the veteran 
surveyor. The fight had lasted for a period of sixteen years before victory was 
secured, and a township named after him. 

This township lies in the Pine Creek mountains, is the third in size in the county, 
and covers an era of 42,920 acres, with a population of 608 by the census of 1890. 
Tt is bounded on the east by Cummings and Pine, on the north by Brown, on the 
west by Clinton county, and on the south by Cummings. Pine creek sweeps through 
it from the northwest to the southeast corner. Its principal tributaries are Mill 
run on the east, and Trout run, Harris’s run, and Pine Bottom run on the west. 

The region of country lying within the borders of McHenry township is wild 
and broken, and at many points the mountain scenery is bold and imposing. It con- 
sists of formations (Nos. XI, XII, and XIII), which occupy the northeast corner— 
being the western end of the Pine Creek coal basin. A small area of the same 
formation is formed in the southwest, and all along the western boundary of the 
Jersey Shore and Coudersport turnpike there isa narrow belt of these rocks. Among 
them are quite large areas of the mountain plateau lands of Mauch Chunk (umbral) 
red shale (No. XI). Some of these areas are quite fertile, while other portions are 
known as “barrens,” containing much iron ore. í 

Along the valleys of the streams some fair bottom land is found; on the side 
hills and at the heads of the streams, there are quite large areas of Catskill red 
shale (No. IX) with its accompanying breccia, or corustone, of which a good section 
can be seen in the cuts of the Fall Brook railroad, just above Cammal station. 
Here this peculiar formation can be studied, and its mode of thickening and thinning 
in ellipsoid or concretionary forms can be plainly observed from one to six feet or 
more in thickness. There are good exposures for flagging and building stone, 
and coal, fire clays, and iron ore abound quite extensively in the undeveloped coal 
basins. i f 

Settlement.—Notwithstanding the wildness of this region explorers made their 
way up Pine creek quite early. The first warrant was No. 456, to John Nixon, 
dated May 17, 1755, and the survey was made September 26, 1785, for 5193 acres. 
The line commenced a short distance above the site of Jersey Mills and extended 
up Pine creek to the mouth of Trout run, four miles. Claudius Boatman settled at 
the mouth of Callahan’s run, October 17, 1785. His son-in-law, Comfort Wanzer, 
settled about the same time a short distance below on the same tract that was 
subsequently settled by Abraham Harris in 1802. Boatman, the pioneer, was a 
Frenchman by birth. He came from Bnffalo valley, where, it will be remembered, 
his daughter Rebecca was scalped by the Indians while making one of their last 
forays. She was found and cared for, and recovered. In after years she married 
Isaac Smee and had three sons, Charles, John, and Alpheus, and two daughters; 
Mary married Louis Hostrander; Elizabeth, John Shaner. Their mother lived to a 
good age, but never had any hair on her head after being scalped. 

It is claimed that the first child born within the present territory of McHenry 
was William Boatman, son of Claudius and Esther Boatman, in 1787. They had 
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several children besides this son and Rebecca. Another daughter named Fanny 
married John English, who had located as early as 1784 on what has since been 
known as English island in Pine creek. He was warned by ‘‘Shawney John,” a 
friendly Indian, to leave as the savages were about to make a descent on Pine creek. 
He heeded the warning and remained away about a year, when he returned. 

Esther Boatman, wife of Claudius, was a very useful womau in the settlement. 
She was a nurse and physician and quite successful in her ministrations to the sick. 
She was a very large woman, weighing about 250 pounds. Fanny, her daughter, also 
became very stout. Another daughter named Jane married James English, who 
was a Revolutionary soldier and settled on Pine creek, and her sister Margaret 
married John Morrison, who resided at Horse Shoe bottom opposite Cedar run. 
William, their brother, settled in 1832 about two miles below the present village of 
English Centre. 

Clandius Boatman removed from the place where he first settled to the spring 
opposite Jersey Mills in 1796, where he died about 1802 at the great age of ninety- 
eight. When his wife died is unknown. Ona slight elevation, a few rods east of 
the first fork of Pine creek, repose the remains of Claudius Boatman and wife, 
Comfort Wanzer and wife, and William Hamlin, father of Rev. Benjamin Hamlin. 
Probably other members of the family were buried there. A grove of young timber 
surrounds their graves. When Waterville was Jaid out Capt. James M. Wolf 
directed the engineers not to disturb their graves. 

Lumbering has been largely carried on in this township. As early as 1810 a 
saw mill was built on Tront run by Jeremiah Morrison and brother, which was run 
several years. In 1810 Abraham Harris built a mill on Harris’s run, which was 
operated until 1846. Two mills were built on Mill run—one in 1812, and the other 
in 1840—by George and Abner Campbell. The first was burned in 1835, and the 
second disappeared about 1848. In 1848 a large gang mill was built at Harris’s 
island by Crane, Day & Baldwin. It changed hands many times, but did a large 
business. In 1849 McHenry & Bubb started a mill which they operated for several 
years. George Brown & Sons put up a mill on the site of the Abraham Harris mill 
in 1849. A steam mill was erected in 1870 by C. M. Laporte three miles up 
Harris’s run, which was operated two or three years and then removed on account 
of the searcity of timber to Upper Pine Bottom run. It was burned in October, 
1875. About 1850 Lucius Truman built a steam mill on Bark Cabin run, which he 
operated for some time. Nearly all of these mills have disappeared or crumbled 
into ruins. 

A railroad is now (1592) being built from Cammal to English Centre via Oregon 
Hill, a distance of fifteen miles, by C. E. Thomas & Company, of Shenandoah, for 
the purpose of getting out “prop timber’’ for the mines. It is to be standard gauge, 
and on account of the steep grades, a ‘‘stem winder” locomotive will be used. 
This road will afford an outlet for a large amount of timber and lumber. 

Postoffices. —A postoffice was established at Jersey Mills, January 19, 1855, and 
Levi Fisk was appointed postmaster. His successors appear as follows: William 
Stoddard, October 9, 1855; John J. Coolidge, October 14, 1570; M. Bonnell, April 
5, 1875. He is the present incumbent. 

“ Cammal,” which is a contraction of the word Campbell, was established Sep- 
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tember 16, 1884; James Lamison was appointed postmaster, and he is still the 
incumbent. The Campbells are old settlers here, and a little village is growing up 
around the railroad station, which is called Cammal. Lodge No. 1001, I. O. O. F., 
was recently instituted here. 

Okome, the last postoffice, was established April 7, 1590, and Carl P. Carlson 
was appointed postmaster. He is the present incumbent. 

Schools.—The first school within the limits of the township was taught by Rob- 
ert Young in 1804, and the first school house was built abont half a mile above where- 
Claudius Boatman settled in 1808. The township now has four school houses, viz: 
Jersey Mills, Cammal, Ross, and Mt. Zion. The report for 1591 shows seven 
months taught, with four female teachers receiving an average of $27.50 per month. 
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JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 

T February sessions, 1824, a petition from “divers inhabitants of Lycoming 

township ’’ was presented, setting forth that the said township of Lycoming 
is ‘‘about eight miles in breadth on the river and extends over the Allegheny monnt- 
ain a distance of nearly twenty-five miles; that the inhabitants who reside on the 
north and northwest side of the Allegheny, and the inhabitants up Lycoming creek, 
are subject to great inconvenience by being connected with the inhabitants on the 
river, where the township officers generally reside. Therefore they pray for the 
court to appoint a view to divide said township.” 

The court appointed Andrew D. Hepburn, Phillip Krebs, and Mordecai Heyl- 
mun as Viewers, with instructions that if ‘they saw proper to divide said township 
by an east and west line, to commence on Lycoming creek about eight miles from 
the mouth, to report at the next term of court.” 

The viewers reported favorably at September sessions, and recommended that 
a new township be erected and called Jackson, after the illustrious hero of New 
Orleans, whereupon the report was approved and the township came into existence. 
Since that time, however, its territory has been greatly curtailed by the erection of 
other townships. 

As it is now constituted it lies in Liberty valley, the Tioga and Lycoming county 
line passing through the southern portion or limb thereof. It is bonnded on the 
east by McNett, on the north by “Liberty township, Tioga county, on the west by 
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Pine, and on the south by Cogan House township, and is the central one of the five 
in the northern tier of Lycoming county. 

Jackson is the fourteenth in size in the county and contains 21,120 aeres. It 
embraces a large portiou of Laurel Hill, a spur of the Allegheny mountain. Block 
House fork of Little Pine creek heads on the southern slope of Brian Hill, another 
spur of the Alleghenies, on the north side of the valley, and runs south and west to 
its confluence with Big Pine creek at Waterville. Next in size and importance is 
Roaring branch, which heads in the township, runs along the north side of Laurel 
Hill in an easterly direction, and finally empties into Lycoming creek at the village 
of Roaring Branch. Its principal tributaries are Big and Little Elk Lick ruus, 
which head in Liberty township, Tioga connty, and run south until they join the 
waters of Roariug branch at the foot of Laurel Hill. 

The greater portion of the township is composed of valley plateau lands of Red 
Catskill (No. IX) lying ata general elevation of 1,500 to 1,700 feet above tide. In 
the northeast corner, along Roaring branch, there is an exposure of the Chemung 
measure, (Nos. VIII e and VIII f,) with their associated fossil iron ore. In the 
eastern part of the township at an elevation of 2,100 feet above tide, formations (No. 
X, XI, XII, aud XIII) occur, being the western end of the McIntyre coal basin; 
while on the western end there occurs the same formation, the eastern end of the 
Pine Creek coal basin. These two may each contain some of the lower productive 
coal beds. 

There was an attempt made to utilize the calcareous breccia of (No. IX), but 
owing to the red rock selected containing much iron, it was not a success. At the 
head of a fork of Pack Horse run there was observed a heavy wash of manganese, 
which stained the rock and gravel many rods down the stream. On being followed 
to the head of the run the pocket in the gravel and loose shaly sandstone was found, 
containing in all about 250 to 300 pounds of fine semi-erystallized manganese ore, 
which analyzed seventy per cent., but no more was found here. There is a report 
of its presence in two adjoining townships in greater quantity. It would be of value 
to the commercial interests of the county should a permanent bed of this excellent 
mineral be found. 

There are good localities for obtaining fossil plates and casts on Roaring branch 
and ils tributaries. Coal and fire clays may be looked for in the coal basin. Good 
building and flagstone also abound. The surface of the towuship is generally roll- 
ing. In the southeast and southwest it is mountainous. The glacial moraine left 
marks of its presence, and a hill of glacial drift occurs at Buttonwood, just above 
the postoffice, near the county bridge. At Sawyer's (formerly Sechrist’s) mills is a 
smal] natural dam and falls. The rock is cut out to form the channel of the stream 
about fifty feet in depth. ; 

Settlement.—It is strange to relate that at the present time there is neither a 
grist nor saw mill in the township. The lumber being exhausted there is no further 
use for saw mills. The Jackson people get their milling done at Liberty, Tioga 
county, and Trout Run and Roaring Branch. As early as 1811 Peter Sechrist, one 
of the sturdiest of the early pioneers of the valley, moved from Liverpool, Perry 
county, over the Williamson road, to what is now Jackson towusbip and opened up 
the farm now owned by Hiram Sawyer, Esq., lying on the Block House fork, about 
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one mile south of the county line, and erected a grist and saw mill. They were the 
first of the kind in Liberty valley and for many years did good service, but they 
finally succumbed to the ravages of time, and to-day not a vestige of either remains, 
excepting the old mill stones. Daniel Sechrist, born in 1812, was the first white 
child to see the light of day in that dreary wilderness. He was born before the 
cabin in which they afterwards lived was completed, and he still lives to recount the 
stories of privation and sufferings the family endured in his youthful days. A fine 
dwelling house, with neatly kept grounds, commodious outbuildings, and well tilled 
fields surrounding it, now stands near the site of the old mill. Itis owned by Hiram 
Sawyer. 

Other settlers soon followed Sechrist. About 1814 Jacob Beck, Daniel Beck, and 
George Miller started from York county on a prospecting expedition. They reached 
Williamsport in due season, where they remained for a short time, but were not 
entirely satisfied. Three years later (1517) they rode over Laurel Hill, following 
the Williamson road from Trout run to the Block Honse. Daniel Miller (still 
living) soon afterwards followed and joined them. They selected places in what is 
now the eastern part of Jackson township, in the dense wilderness, made improve- 
ments, and finally founded homes. 

The census of 1890 gives the township a population of 619. The inhabitants 
are noted for their hospitality, thrift, industry, aud sobriety. It was through their 
territory that Charles Williamson cut his famous road in 1792 and built the Block 
House, just across the Tioga county line, which has been a noted landmark for a 
hundred years. 

Buttonwood.—Jackson township has but one postoffice and it is named Button- 
wood. It was established August 29, 1872, and Henry Weaver, Jr., was appointed 
postmaster. He was succeeded, September 12, 1889, by Charles B. Halstead, at 
whose store it is kept, in the southwestern part of the township. 

Education has not been neglected. Jackson has seven schools, viz: No. 1, 
Kehler district, east end; No. 2, Mountain House, foot of Lanrel Hill; No. 3, Raker 
district, in the center of the township; No. 4, Reed’s, in the northwestern part; No. 
5, Centennial, on Block House fork, near the postoffice ; No. 6, Independent, near 
J. Beck’s; No. 7, Zneker's, extreme northwest. 

Church.—There is one church in the township. It is a good brick structure and 
belongs to the Lutherans. And there is but one hotel, David D. Reed proprietor, 
at the mouth of Pack Horse run. 
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This township was formed out of territory taken from Jackson and Mifflin town- 
ships, December 6, 1848. A petition having been presented praying for a division 
of these two townships, the court appointed A. Taylor, Jacob Cook, and William 
Quinn commissioners to investigate and report. Their report being favorable, it 
was confirmed on the date stated above and the township was created. 

As the township was organized in December, 1843, no officers were chosen until 
the subsequent spring election. They were as follows: Justice of the peace, Joseph 
Stryker: supervisors, John Aikin and G. Botts: school directors: Joseph Stryker, 
John Weigel, Benjamin Quimby, Paul Stryker, Charles Straub, and G. Botts. 
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The township is the sixth in size in the county and has an area of 39,360 acres. 
By the census of 1890 the population was 1,126. It is situated in the second tier 
from the north and is bounded as follows: On the east by Lewis and McNett, on 
the north by Jackson, on the west by Pine and Cummings, and on the south by 
Mifflin, Anthony, and Lycoming townships. 

Cogan House is well watered. Its principal stream is Larry’s creek, which 
heads on the farm of Reuben Crist, near Steam valley. It is twenty-five miles long 
and falls into the river east of Jersey Shore. Hoagland’s run empties into Lycom- 
ing creek and Bear run enters Little Pine creek above English Centre. Flook’s 
run and Pack Horse run also empty into Little Pine creek. Trout run heads in 
Laurel valley and enters Lycoming creek at the village of Trout Run. Wolf run 
falls into Lycoming creek below Trout run. The Plank Road fork of Larry's creek 
falls into the main stream above the borough of Salladasburg. 

The township forms the south escarpment of the main Allegheny range and 
consists of Red Catskill (No. IX), which forms a red shale valley about twelve miles 
long by four miles wide, lying at a general elevation of 1,450 to 1,650 feet above 
tide. Next above come Pocono rocks (No. X) forming the rim around the valley 
and edge of the mountains, but does not give much encouragement to farmers. 
Next above occur considerable areas of Mauch Chunk (No. XI) red shale, upon which 
are quite a number of farms, most of which are of fair agricultural value. At an 
elevation of 1,700 to 1,800 feet above tide occurs mountain or carboniferous 
(umbral) limestone from sixty to seventy feet thick and some three miles long. This 
is the most northern extension of the great limestoue formation which extends into 
the southern part of Tennessee and has a thickness there of 800 to 1,500 feet. 
Above this occurs Pottsville (seral) couglomerate (No. XII) forty to sixty feet thick, 
and above this is a section of the lower productive coal measure (No. XIII), 
containing one bed of coal three feet eight inches to four feet six inches thick, and 
a number of minor beds. Coal was mined on Hoagland’s ruu some forty-six years 
ago and hauled to Cresceut Iron Works. 

Iron ore occurs in the (No. XI) umbral red shales. Manganese-has been found 
as a bog ore and semi-crystallized. Copper ore has been found in some three or 
four localities, and one deposit of sufficient thickness to constitute a vein fifteen 
inches thick, with an underlying sandstone impreguated with copper. Fire clay of 
various qualities is observed in numerous outcrops, and mineral earth paints have 
been worked, affording a good red and brown. Fine building stone exists in the 

` township. 

Cogan is a remarkably fertile valley, which it owes chiefly to the disintegration 
of the numerous masses of calcareous rocks (corustone marl) in which the measures 
in and around the valley abound. The surface is rolling in the valleys, with some 
portions mountainous. The State road, built in 1799, passes through the township 
near the old coal mines. The gorge of Hoagland’s run is a true cañon, where the 
measures have been cut out to a depth of from 500 to 1,000 feet. The entire town- 
ship forms an interesting study for the geologist. 

Pioneers.—The township is so named in honor of David Cogan, who was one of 
the first settlers on Larry’s creek. This was.about 1825. He built a log house, 
cleared ground, and made other improvements. The location was pleasant, there 
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were fine groves of maple and attractive surroundings, but as there was only one 
settler near, he soon tired of his wilderness home and abandoned it about 1842, 
The place gradually fell into decay and came to be known by hunters and travelers 
as “Cogan's House, ’—Hence the name of the township. Another settler named 
Carter had made some improvements in the neighborhood, built a house, and planted 
an orchard, but when Cogan left he followed him. The latter place was afterwards 
known as the “* Carter House.” 

The section of country where these pioneers attempted to found homes was 
noted for fine timber and the abundance of game. Old settlers on Hoagland’s run 
used to repair to the place every spring to make maple sugar, but they often had to 
defend themselves against wild animals. As late as 1840 David Conn was there for 
that purpose, and was disturbed by the howling of wolves all night. Edward Per- 
sun finally became the owner of Cogan’s improvement, and in course of time the 
letter s was dropped and it was known simply as Cogan House. 

Among some of the earliest adventurers to penetrate the wilds of Cogan 
House in search of homes, after Cogan and Carter, might be mentioned the 
following: Charles Straub, Joseph Stryker, Adam Fausnaught, Benjamin Quimby, 
John Akin, and John Weigle. This was as early as 1542. At that time it 
was, indeed, a “howling wilderness,” but being endowed with pluck and 
great endurance, they succeeded, and to-day many of their descendants may be 
found there. 

Among the modern settlers in the township may be mentioned Abraham Meyer, 
the well known geologist. He was born in Philadelphia, January 9, 1835, and is a 
grandson of Abraham Bleyler, who served as a farrier in the Continental Army, 
and afterward settled in Germantown. He entered the Central high school from 
the Jefferson Street grammar school, and graduated with the class of 1850. In 
1852 he came to Lycoming county and settled on the ‘‘’Squire Mahaffey farm.” 
Here he remained until 1563, engaged in farming and lumbering. On the 3d ôf 
December, 1863, by order of the Secretary of War, he was assigned to the United 
States Signal Corps, Army of the Potomac, where he remained until the close of the 
war. Mr. Meyer studied geology and is well known throughout the county as a 
local geologist of good standing. His residence since the war has been in Cogan 
House township, where he has served as justice of the peace five years, and anditor 
and town clerk for a number of terms. 

Pioneer Lumbermen.—In early times, owing to the heavy growth of pine timber, 
Cogan House was one of the best lumbering districts in the county, and the output 
of manufactured lumber during the last fifty years has been heavy. The venerable 
James Wood was one of the pioneer lumbermen, assisted by his son Robert. Their 
first mill was primitive in its construction. It consisted of a pit saw with Mr. Wood 
at one end and Robert at the other. This was as early as 1844, before steam 
and the fine water power furnished by the streams had been thought of being 
utilized. Mr. Wood in course of time became the owner of a fine mill and manu- 
factured a large amount of lumber. 

The first mill run by water of which we have any account was started by Mr. 
Schuyler some time in 1844. Isaiah Hayes followed him in 1845, and the same year 
F. Whitlock started a steam mill. From that time to the present the list of those 
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who operated mills is a long one. The lumber product of this township has 
amounted to hundreds of millions of feet, but in the absence of statistics the exact 
amount can not be given. The supply of pine is about exhausted and in a few years 
all traces of the once busy saw mills will have disappeared. 

Postoffices.—Cogan House township has five postoffices. The oldest, Perkins- 
ville and White Pine, was established July 6, 1854, and Harford J. Perkins appointed 
postmaster. He served until May 6, 1857, when the office was changed to White 
Pine and Cassimer Wittig was appointed. His successors have been as follows: 
Charles Whitehead, appointed May 2, 1881; J. R. Weigle, February 9, 1882; 
Robert Wood, present incumbent, July 6, 1888. 

Cogan House postoffice was established December 21, 1554, and Charles Persun 
was appointed postmaster. He served until January 2, 1889, almost thirty-five years, 
when Mrs. Lora J. Maxwell was appointed to succeed him. She is the present 
incumbent. 

Steam Valley postoffice was established August 2, 1872, and Henry Yoder was 
appointed postmaster. His successors served as follows: Henry F. Winder, 
appointed April 7, 1879; Charles H. Naylor, June 4, 1887, presefit incumbent. 

Brookside was established December 18, 1852; Lawson O. Graham was made 
postmaster and is still in office. 

The last postoftice was established May 26, 1892, at Buck Horn and named Steu- 
ben, in honor of Baron Steuben, who has descendants living in the township, and 
Joseph F. Reeder was appointed postmaster. 

Churches.—Religious services were held in various places as early as 1846. Rev. 
Mr. Bellman was the first officiating minister, but no church was built until 1860, 
when the Methodists erected one at the Summit. To-day there are five in the town- 
ship, viz: Brookside, Summit, and Cogan House, known as the Centennial Chapel, 
all of which are Methodist Episcopal. The Union church on Wolf run is used by 
the Disciples and Lutherans, and the Steam Valley church is used by the Evangel- 
icals, Disciples, and Lutherans. l 

Schools.—In 1846 two school houses were built, one at Schuyler’s mill, the other 
near Benjamin Quimby’s residence. The first teachers were Lucy Doctor and 
Lucinda Moss. To-day there are seven school houses in the township, named as 
follows: Brookside, on the Plank Road fork of Larry’s creek; Summit, on the main 
road from Larry’s creek, called the ‘‘ back valley road;’’ Beech Grove, on the “ back 
valley road,” near the headwaters of Bear creek; Cogan House, on the main road 
leading from Larry’s creek, on Wolf run; Green Mountain, on the main road leading 
to Tront Run; Steam Valley, on the fork of Trout run; Buck Horn, near the Buck 
Horn tavern. 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
CITY OF WILLIAMSPORT AND BOROUGH OF SOUTH WILLIAMSPORT. 


Wintrau F. Packer was born April 2, 1807, in Centre county, Pennsylvania, 
son of James and Charity (Bye) Packer, natives of Chester and Bucks county, 
respectively. At the age of thirteen years he began learning the printer's trade 
in the office of the Public Inquirer at Sunbury. He subsequently completed his 
apprenticeship in the Patriot office at Bellefonte. He was employed as a journey- 
man in the officeof the Pennsylvania Intelligencer at Harrisburg, from 1825 to 1827, 
of which Hon. Simon Cameron was one of the proprietors. He studied law at 
Williamsport under Joseph B. Anthony, but was never admitted to the bar. In 
1827 he purchased an interest in the Lycoming Gazette, and associated himself with 
John Brandon in its publication. In June, 1832, he was appointed superintendent 
‚of the West Branch canal. Soon after retiring from the Lycoming Gazette in 1836, 
Mr. Packer, in partnership with Benjamin Parke and O. Barrett, established The 
Keystone, at Harrisburg. In 1839 Governor Porter appointed Mr. Packer one of 
the three canal commissioners of the State, and in 1812 the Governor appointed 
him auditor general. In 1846 he was elected a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the counties of Lycoming, Clinton, and Potter, but by a mistake in 
carrying out the returns of a township in Clinton county, his opponent was returned 
as elected, and actually served the whole session before the error was discovered. 
Being a candidate the following year Mr. Packer was elected by a majority of over 
1,500. He was chosen Speaker of the legislative body during his first term. In 
1849 he was elected to the State Senate from Lycoming, Clinton, Centre, and Sul- 
livan counties. Mr. Packer was a delegate to the Baltimore convention in 1835 
which nominated Martin Van Buren for President, and also to the Cincinnati con- 
vention of 1856 which nominated James Buchanan. In March, 1857, he was 
nominated at Harrisburg for Governor of Pennsylvania, and was elected. His 
administration was marked by sound judgment and great ability. He died in 
Williamsport, September 27, 1870. He was married December 24, 1529, to Mary 
YY. Vanderbilt, and to this union were born six children. 

OLIVER Warsox was for many years a well known financier and banker of Will- 
iamsport. He was a:son of William Watson, and was born November 10, 1811, on 
Lycoming creek, Loyalsock township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. His 
mother was a sister of Col. John McMeen, an early and prominent settler on the 
“Long Reach ” of the West Branch, a few miles west of Williamsport. When bnt 
eight years old William McMeen took young Watson to live with him. In 1826 
the family moved to the forks of Pine creek, where the village of Waterville now 
stands, and there the subject of this sketch remained until 1830, when he started 
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out to make his way in the world. He entered the employ of James Stewart to 
learn the blacksmith’s trade, served two years, and then returned to Pine creek and 
attended school for some time for the purpose of acquiring an education. He 
made such progress in his studies that he was regarded as quite a good scholar, and 
in 1834 he taught school for six months in a building on the farm of Henry Tomb. 

He was then induced by the Hous. George Crawford, John Cook, and John Gal- 
lagher to take charge of a school near the residence of Mr. Crawford, where he 
taught until 1836. Mr. Crawford advised him to study law, and acting upon the 
advice of his friend, he went to Williamsport and entered the office of the Hon. 

James Armstrong. He made rapid progress in his legal studies, and was admitted 
to the bar of Lycoming county in 1837. During the time he was reading law he 
served as clerk in the office of the county commissioners, but resigned that position ` 
in 1838 to accept the appointment of county treasurer, which office he filled in an 
efficient and creditable manner for three years. 

In 1841 Mr. Watson entered into partnership with Hon. John W. Maynard, and 
the law firm of Maynard & Watson was continued for seven years, and obtained a wide 
celebrity. In 1848 Mr. Watson retired from the firm and associated with him A. J. 
Little. This firm lasted for two years, when Mr. Little retired, and Mr. Watson 
practiced alone until 1856. He was then elected president of the West Branch 
Bank, an office he held to the close of his life. Besides the many other positions he 
occupied, he served as president of the Market Street Bridge Company for nearly 
thirty years. He dealt extensively in wild lands, and at the time cf his death owned 
several fine farms. Mr. Watson was a successful business man, an able lawyer, and 
a shrewd financier, and acquired throngh the passing years a handsome competence. 
For some years prior to his death he was almost totally blind, and his extensive 
business interests were attended to by his devoted wife. 

On the 16th of November, 1843, Mr. Watson was married to Marietta, daughter 
of Hon. David Scott, of Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, president of the first board of 
State canal commissioners, and president judge of Dauphin county three years, and 
of Luzerne county for nineteen years. Eight children were the fruits of this union, 
two of whom died in early childhood. The six surviving children are as follows: 
William 8.; Jennie, of South Bethlehem, widow of Charles Rawle; Emma, of New 
York City, widow of Dr. Charles Jones; Oliver, of London, England; John H., of 
Williamsport, and Thomas, of New York City. Mr. Watson was one of the founders 
of Trinity Protestant Episcopal church, and filled the oftice of vestryman in that 
church for more than half a century. He wasa stanch Democrat, but took no active 
interest in political affairs. He died at his home, immediately north of Williams- 
port, September 1, 1882, in the seventy-first year of his age. His aged widow is a 
resident of Williamsport, where she removed after the death of her husband. 

Tunison CoryeLL was closely identified with the progress and development of 
Lycoming county for more than half a century. His aucestors were Huguenots, 
who immigrated from France to America in 1665, landed at Perth Amboy, and set- 
tled at Scotch Plains, New Jersey, where descendants of the family still live. 
Emanuel Coryell removed from Scotch Plains to Well’s Falls, sixteen miles above 
Trenton, where he acquired a large amount of land and established a ferry across 
the Delaware river, known as Coryell’s ferry. Here George Coryell, father of Tuni- 
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son, was born, April 2S, 1761. At the age of sixteen he entered the Revolutionary 
army, and served until the fall of 1780. In 1790 he married Charity Van Buskirk 
of Miftimburg, Pennsylvania, and Tunison Coryell, the eldest of his children, was 
born of this union in the old ferry house, in Hunterdon county, New Jersey, June 
13, 1791. In 1793 George Coryell removed with his family to East Buffalo, North- 
umberland county (now Union), and settled on the property of Samuel Maclay. He 
was a carpenter, and erected many buildings in Buffalo valley, among others the old 
Black Horse tavern in Lewisburg. He was a captain of the Valley Troop in 1799, 
and was adjutant of George Weirick's regiment at Marcus Hook in 1814. He came 
to Lycoming county at one time, but returned to Buffalo valley, thence removed to 
White Deer valley, and thence to the vicinity of Hamilton, Butler county, Ohio, 
where he died about 1537. His wife survived him only a short period. They left 
four sons: Tunison; John; Joseph R.,and Abraham; also several daughters, most of 
whom settled in Ohio and Indiana. 

The subject of this sketch was reared in the Buffalo valley, and his advantages for 
an education were limited to the schools of pioneer days. In 1802, when but eleven 
years old, he carried the mail on horseback from Lewisburg to Bellefonte, for a 
short time. He afterwards clerked in a store at Milton, and in May, 1509, hé came 
to Jersey Shore and clerked in the store of James Collins until the fall of 1813. In 
1512 he borrowed $50 of John Bailey to start in the lumber trade, which proved a 
profitable specnlation and was the beginning of his future pecuniary success in life. 
In the autumn of 1813 he located in Williamsport, and clerked in the office of Gen. 
John Burrows, prothonotary of Lycoming county, for several years. He was 
appointed register and recorder, and clerk of the orphans’ court, in February, 1818, 
and served one term. In 1821 he purchased the Lycoming Gazette, and in two 
years built up the paper from 400 to 1,200 subscribers, retiring in August, 1523. 
He served as prothonotary of the county from January, 1824, to January, 1830, a 
period of six years. After retiring from this office he was engaged for some time on 
the public works on the North and West Branch canals, and took an active part in 
pushing those improvements to completion. He was one of the leading spirits in 
trying to get the government to build a national road through Williamsport, and 
also encouraged Peter A. Karthaus to construct two steamboats to ply on the Sus- 
quebanna and its branches. It was largely through his efforts that the Philadelphia 
and Erie railroad was built to Williamsport. In 1856 he was instrumental in organ- 
izing the Williamsport Gas Company, and for seventeen years he served as secretary, 
superintendent, and treasurer of the company. He was a director of the Northum- 
berland Bank for a short time, and took an active part in founding the Y est Branch 
Bank, of which he served as cashier. 

Mr. Coryell was married, February 13, 1516, to Sarah, daughter of Gen. John 
Burrows of Montoursville, which union was blessed with three sons and three 
daughters, as follows: Jane, widow of John Gibson; John B.; George: Mary V.; 
Sarah, and Charles. Mrs. Gibson and John B., both of whom are residents of Will- 
iamsport, are the only survivors of the family. Mrs. Coryell died, March 24, 1869, 
after a married life of over fifty-three years. Her husband survived her more than 
twelve years, and died, Angust S, 1581, in the ninety-first year of his age. Mr. 
Coryell possessed an active and remarkably retentive memory, and a strong taste 
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for the collection and preservation of local history, on which he was a recognized 
authority until the close of his life. His mind was a storehouse of information, and 
he wrote much for the local press. Through his efforts a great deal of valuable 
data relating to pioneer days and trials have been preserved. In the later years of 
his life he published a volume of over 100 pages, filled with incidents and sketches 
of old settlers whom he had known personally. He enjoyed a wide acquaintance 
with public men, and was held in high esteem by all who knew him. He presented 
a commanding personal appearance, was dignified in his manners, and sociable and 
kind to all. Owing to his splendid constitution and correct habits, Mr. Coryell 
lived to a greater age than is usually allotted to man, and few men of his time pos- 
sessed to a greater degree the confidence of the community in which he resided for 
nearly three-quarters of a century. 

Joms B. CoryeEtr is the only surviving son of Tunison Coryell, and was born in 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, May 19, 1822. He grew to manhood in bis native city, 
and there received a public school education. On reaching his majority he embarked 
in merchandising at Montoursville, was afterwards engaged in mercantile pursuits at 
Williamsport, has carried on the same business at St. Mary's, Elk county, for many 
years, ánd is recognized as one of the prominent and successful business men of the 
West Branch valley. Mr. Coryell has taken an active interest in promoting the 
welfare of his home. He is one of the original stockholders in the Savings Institu- 
tion, and has beeu one of its directors many years. He was also a stockholder in 
the Lycoming Savings Bank, and has been a director in its successor, the Lycoming 
National Bank, since its organization. In conuection with his father he assisted in 
establishing the Williamsport Gas Company, and is a stockholder and director in 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Company. The Coryell Flint Paper Company, 
now managed by his sons, John G. and Bingham, owes its existence to his enter- 
prise and public spirit. He was one of the organizers of the Hermance Chemical 
Company and the Otto Chemical Company, the plants of which are located in Me- 
Kean county. Mr. Coryell has always extended his aid and encouragement to every 
worthy project, and has given liberally of his means to the cause of religion and 
charity. He was married November 28, 1855, to Margaret, daughter of James 
Bingham of Williamsport, who has borne him three sons aud one daughter, as fol- 
lows: James B., attorney at law; Sarah, wife of John K. Hays; John G., and 
Bingham, all of whom are residents of Williamsport. Mr. Coryell has been a mem- 
ber of the First Presbyterian church of Williamsport since early manhood, and has 
been one of the most liberal supporters of that organization. He has always been 
an unswerving adherent of the Republican party, and is a stalwart in upholding 
its measures and principles. 

Mantoy Fisner was born, February 8, 1810, in Hunterdon county, New Jersey, 
and died at his home in Williamsport, December 28, 1874. Before he was sixteen 
years old his time was spent on a farm and in attendance at the schools of his neigh- 
borhood. At this period of life he began to learn the carpenter's trade, with no 
capital but unfolded talents and his unflinching integrity. With the broad world 
and its busy throng before him he marched without fear or favor into the contest 
and commanded the respect and confidence of all who knew him. In 1534 he mar- 
ried Mary A. Stires, who shared with him the trials and struggles of his early life, 
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as well as the luxury and opulence of declining years, until 1873 when she died. In 
1848 he abandoned his trade and removed to Stockton, New Jersey, where he 
engaged in an extensive grain and lumber trade with his brother, Johnson Fisher, 
until 1855, when he came to Williamsport. Having learned while living in New 
Jersey of some extensive coal and timber lands in western Pennsylvania which others 
had failed in an attempt to develop, he determined to risk his all, and became a 
third owner of the vast territory which he proposed to develop. His life thus far 
had been stamped with the seal of honor, and among the friends of his boyhood he 
had no trouble to find those who, with unstinted contidence in his ability, were ready 
to contribute and risk the means required to bring forth the hidden treasures of the 
forests which placed him, as well as those connected with him, in positions of ease 
and opulence. At the time of his death he was connected with many business inter- 
ests of Williamsport, being president of the Susquehanna Boom Company and the 
Valentine Iron Works. He was largely interested in the lumber firms of Reading, 
Fisher & Company, Teneyke, Emery & Company, and the planing mills of Reading, 
Fisher & Reading. He was one of the organizers and a director of the old Lum- 
berman’s National Bank, and was one of the original members of the Williamsport 
Land Company. Hecast his first Republican vote for Abraham. Lincoln, and served 
one term as county treasurer while living in New Jersey. He also held other offices 
of minor importance. Mahlon Fisher was the artificer of his own life, and was one 
of the few men who became rich and yet maintained a reputation spotless and 
unsullied. Truth, honor, and fidelity was the platform on which he stood firm and 
unmovable. His generosity was without stint. According to the sixth item of his 
will he provides that his executor shall invest $30,000 in Pennsylvania State bonds, 
and turn the same over to the trustees of the First Baptist church in trust, the 
larger part of the interest on said bonds to be paid to the widows „and orphans of 
Williamsport who have been made such while residing in that city, regardless of 
race, color, or religious denomination. The interest has amounted to about $1,000 
per year, and is distributed semi-annually by the treasurer of the Baptist church. 
Shortly after bis death, the Lumberman's Exchange called a special meeting and 
passed resolutions, expressing their sorrow, and their personal knowledge of his 
purity of life, his love of truth and justice, and the strict integrity which character- 
ized his business relations. He reared a family of seven children: John S., 
deceased; Annie J., wife of John E. Jones; Elizabeth, wife of W. H. Taylor; Will- 
iam S., deceased; Alfred E.; Mary H., wife of Dr. W. M. Du Four, and Charles B. 

Joun S. Fisuer, deceased, was born in Flemington, New Jersey, January 1, 1835, 
and died October 23, 1876. He was the son of Mahlon Fisher and a Democrat in 
politics. He received his education in the public schools of his native town, and 
early in life was employed as a clerk in a mercantile store. After removing to 
Williamsport in 1855, he occupied a position in the office of the firm of Reading, 
Fisher & Company for a number of years, previous to forming a partnership with 
John E. Jones, and engaging in the lumber business, under the firm name of Fisher 
& Jones. Mr. Fisher afterwards entered into a partnership with Lewis Jamison, 
with whom he was largely identified with the lumber interests of Lycoming county. 
In 1862 he was married to Miss Mary E., daughter of Alexander Jamison, who, 
accompanied by her uncle, Lewis Jamison, and an aunt, removed from Delaware 
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City, Delaware, to Williamsport, in 1853. Mr. and Mrs. Fisher became the parents 
of four children: Edward J.; Lewis J.; May A., and Mahlon L. Mr. Fisher was 
a Democrat, and was prominently connected with the Masonic order as a member of 
the lodge, chapter, and commandery. 

ANDREW D. Heppury, son of James and Mary (Hopewell) Hepburn, was born in 
Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, in 1786. His maternal grandmother was a 
De Normandie, and fled from France during the troubles between the French govern- 
ment and the Huguenots, and with one brother and sister, took refuge in England. 
She married an Englishman named Hopewell, and afterwards they emigrated to the 
United States: Here her daughter, Mary, married James Hepburn, and to them 
were born the following children: Samuel, who was one of the first lawyers in the 
State; James, a lawyer, and president of the Northumberland Bank, and also presi- 
dent of the Tidewater Canal Company; Hopewell, a lawyer at Easton, and after- 
wards judge of the Western district of Pennsylvania; Jane, who married F. C. 
Campbell, of the Williamsport bar; Mary, who married James Merrill, a lawyer and 
once a member of Congress; Sarah, who married James Armstrong, of Williamsport, 
a lawyer and afterwards judge of the Supreme court of Pennsylvania, and Andrew 
D. The last mentioned came to Williamsport when about eighteen years of age. 
Atthat time it was a mere hamlet, and a large part of the site of the future city 
was covered by a forest. Shortly after locating here he commenced building, and 
the logs of which his dwelling was constructed were hewn from trees felled on the 
back part of the lot. The house was afterward weatherboarded, and was quite a 
landmark until destroyed by fire some years since. This house contained the first 
ingrain carpet, and the first sofa brought to Williamsport. Mr. Hepburn engaged 
in mercantile pursuits, and was very successful, but after a time he gave himself np 
to the care of his valuable and increasing property. He purchased and inherited 
large tracts of land, a portion of which, at the present time, includes a part of 
Williamsport. He was familiar with both law and medicine, and people were in the 
habit, as long as he lived, of coming to him for advice on legal questions, which he 
never refused to give. Being a descendant on his father’s side of the Scoteh Cove- 
nanters, he was a Presbyterian, early attached himself to this church, and was an 
elder in the same for many years. He donated the site for the erection of the first 
Presbyterian church on Market street, and left a bequest of a building to be used 
as a parsonage. He was quiet and retiring in his manners, studious and literary in 
his tastes, of fine talent, and marked ability. There were few men in the community 
more widely known, or whose influence was more generally felt, and his pen was 
ably used in promoting the construction of the West Branch canal. He was firm 
and decided in his views when a question of right was concerned, and would have 
gone to the stake rather than sacrifice his principles, and when an object of want or 
distress was presented, he was ever ready to render assistance. He married at a 
very early age, Martha, a daughter of Thomas Huston, who served as a captain in 
the Revolutionary army. She was a sister of the Hon. Charles Huston, an eminent 
lawyer and judge of the Supreme court of Pennsylvania. Mr. Hepburn reared a 
large family, and died in 1862. Among his children were Judge Samuel Hepburn, 
of Carlisle; James H. Hepburn, of Jersey Shore; and Dr. William Hepburn and 
Andrew Hepburn, of Williamsport, all of whom are dead. 
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ABRAHAM Uppecrarr was born in Williamsport, June 17, 1508. In September, 
1799, his father, Thomas Updegraff, with his wife and two children, moved up the 
Susquehanna river in two canoes and located at Williamsport, where he established 
a tannery and followed that occupation the greater part of his life. At the age of 
eleven years Abraham was put to work in his father’s tannery, where he remained 
for sixteen years. In the spring of 1534 he entered into partnership in the mercan- 
tile business with Jacob Grafius. In April, 1837, he bought the interest of his 
partner and continued alone for twenty-four years. When the West Branch Bank 
was organized in 1836, Mr. Updegraff was chosen a director, and served for ten 
years. In June, 1848, he became president and served in that capacity until 1856, 
when he resigned. In December, 1863, he was the prime mover in the organization 
of the First National Bank, and was its first president. He was manager in the first 
organization of the Williamsport Bridge Company, and remained such until his 
death. He was one of two persons who laid out the Williamsport cemetery in 1870, 
and was a prime mover in establishing Wildwood cemetery, of which he was presi- 
dent at the time of his death. He was for years identified with the lumber inter- 
ests, and was connected with the Williamsport Water Works. For over twenty 
years he served as president of the board of trustees of Dickinson Seminary. He 
was also for about ten years a member of the city council. In 1840 he and his wife 
became members of the Second Presbyterian church, and for a time he was super- 
intendent of the Lycoming County Sunday School Association. Like his father, 
Mr. Updegraff was very liberal in his contributions to meritorious objects. His 
sound judgment, fine business abilities, correct dealings, and accommodating spirit 
entitled him to a prominent place among the people, and he was always greatly 
respected and highly honored. He took great care in preserving the memory of his 
father, and before his death he published a neat little memoriam, and placed therein 
a portrait of him as a token of his filial affection. February 12, 1835, Mr. Upde- 
graff was married to Elizabeth Peterman, and to this union are living two daughters: 
Lizzie, the wife of J. M. Black, and Lucy L., the wife of James J. Gibson. Mr. 
Updegraff was quite successful in business, and died, April 17, 1884, leaving his 
family property worth many thousand dollars, the result of his upright and frugal 
dealings. 

Hox. Jonn SurrH was for many years one of the best and most favorably known 
citizens of Lycoming county, and was a descendant of one of its pioneer families. 
He was born in Loyalsock township, Lycoming county, January 27, 1794, on the 
tract of land originally known as the Rose farm, now Vallamont, a portion of which 
is now within the limits of this city. He received the rudiments of an English edu- 
cation in the pioneer schools of his native township, and his early life was spent 
upon a farm. When about seventeen years of age he came to Williamsport, then a 
small village, and was indentured with Jeremiah Tallman to the shoemaker’s trade. 
After acquiring a knowledge of the business he worked as a journeyman for several 
years. About 1821 he opened a shop of his own on Fourth street, and carried on 
the manufacture of boots and shoes for many years. In 1833, in partnership with 
Rev. Jasper Bennett and Joseph Williams, he engaged in the mercantile business 
on Third street, whence they removed in 1835 to a new store building on Pine street, 
the site of which Mr. Smith had previously purchased. Here he conducted a very 
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successful business for mauy years, or until retiring from mercantile pursuits. In 
the meantime he had purchased the Judge Cummings farm, and was exteusively 
engaged in agriculture for several years. In 1818 he married Rachel, daughter of 
Joseph Williams, one of the pioneers of Williamsport. She was born, January 11, 
1794, and for nearly sixty years she proved a devoted wife and mother. Three 
children were born of this union: Letitia W., who was twice married, her first hus- 
band being the Rev. I. T. Stratton, and her second, William Murray of Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania, who survived her; Thomas, deceased, and Susan T., wife of Daniel 
B. Knapp. Mrs. Smith died, December 12, 1876, her husband surviving her nearly 
eight years, and dying November 10, 1584, at the ripe old age of ninety years, 
nine months, and fourteen days. When twenty-one years of age Judge Smith 
united with the Methodist Episcopal church, and was one of the original members 
of the Pine Street organization. He remained steadfast in his church affiliations up 
to his death, aud was recognized as a useful and honored official. In early life he 
indentified himself with the Whig party, but upon the organization of the Repub- 
lican party he supported Fremont, and subsequently Lincoln for the presidency. A 
few years later, however, he became dissatisfied with the policy and actions of the 
Republicans, and identified himself with the Democratic party, by whom he was 
elected, in 1866, one of the associate judges of Lycoming county. He remained a 
Democrat up to his death. Schooled in early life to know the real value of money» 
he accumulated through the passing years considerable real estate, which afterward 
became valuable. He was one of the corporators of the West Branch National 
Bank, and a director iu that institution for several years. He gave liberally of his 
means toward the support of Dickinson Seminary, and throughout his long and use- 
ful eareer he was held in high esteem by the best citizens of his native county. . 
James Cumuines was born in Tyrone, County Antrim, Ireland, July 21, 1774, and 
emigrated to this country when quite a young man. He had several brothers, 
among who was John, who became the second sheriff of Lycoming county, and 
served in that office several terms. James Cummings was twice married. His first 
wife was a native of Ireland. His second wife was Mary Culbertson, daughter of 
Andrew Culbertson, who settled quite early near the present site of the borough of 
DuBoistown, and was also one of the mostenterprising men of that time. Mr. Cum- 
mings, after his second marriage, lived a short time in Newberry. He subsequently 
opened a hotel in Williamsport, which stood on the present site of the First National 
Bank. He established the first mail route in this section, and carried the mails in 
the first stage coaches leaving Williamsport and running up the river as far as 
Dunnsburg, and down as far as Sunbury. He died, January 22, 1820, while on his 
way from Washington, where he had been to look after some of his mail contracts. 
His wife survived him over twelve years, and died, August 18, 1832. They left three 
sons and one daughter. Thomas, the eldest, was born in Newberry, March 11, 
1802, and died in Philadelphia, April 25, 1885. He married Lucy Ann Babb of 
Jersey Shore, and reared four children, one of whom, Lieut. Commander A. Boyd 
Cummings of the United States Navy, was killed at the battle of Port Hndson. 
Alexander Cummings, son of James Cummings, was born in Williamsport, Novem- 
ber 17, 1810, and attained high distinction as a journalist, politician, and legislator. 
He was a man of marked character, and enjoyed a wide reputation in newspaper 
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and political circles. He served as Governor of the Territory of Colorado, and 
died, July'16. 1879. while United States consul at Ottawa, Canada. Andrew Boyd 
Cummings, the last surviving son of James Cummings, was born in Williamsport, 
but resided in Philadelphia for many years preceding his death. To him the city 
of Williamsport is iudebted for the magnificent gift of Brandon park, named in 
memory of his only sister, Jane C., who married John Brandon, aud died at Browns- 
ville, New York, September 13, 1840. This park will forever remain as a memorial 
of its generous donor, who cherished such an affectionate regard for his sister’s 
memory and the place of his birth. 

James Vaxbuzee Browy, president of the Williamsport Water Company, and the 
Citizens’ Gas and Water Company, was born in Hartford, Washiugton county, New 
York, March 2, 1826. His paternal grandfather, Amasy Brown, was a native of 
Rhode Island, and a descendant of the family that founded Brown University. 
He was a Baptist minister, a prominent political friend and supporter of Clinton, 
and a man of high standing and much influence. David Brown, father of James 
V., was a native of Washington county, New York, and a farmer by occupation, but 
later in life he engaged in the lumber business in Allegany county, in the same 
State. He was first a Whig, and afterwards a Republican, and filled several prom- 
inent offices in his native county. He died in 1866. He was twice married, and 
reared a family of fifteen children, ten of whom are living, as follows: Henry and 
James V., of Williamsport; Richard N., Daniel C., and Alfred S., of New York 
State; Stephen S., of Williamsport; Allen L., of Allegany county, New York; 
Orange S., manager of the Gazette and Bulletin, Williamsport; Sarah A., wife of 
Hervey H. Grotz, of Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, and Charles F., of South Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania. 

The subject of this sketch was the fourth son of David Brown, and was reared 
in Allegany county, New York. He was educated in the common schools of that 
county, after which he learned the printer's trade, at which he was employed from 
the age of seventeen until reaching his majority. He then, in conuection with his 
father, purchased a flour mill at Angelica, New York. and in 1851 he went to Wells- 
ville and engaged in the milling and mercantile business. He remained there until 
1859, and then came to Williamsport and purchased the Updegraff and Herdic flour 
mill, which he operated until 1866. During this time the mill was bnrned, but he 
immediately rebuilt it. In 1566 he sold the property and devoted his whole time 
to the lumber business, in which he had previously embarked as a member of the 
firm of Thomas and James Thompson, which was merged into the firm of James 
Thompson & Company. He sold out his interest in that firm in the autumn of 1866, 
and became a member of Brown, Early & Company, and erected mills on Park street. 
He was connected with this firm until 1851, when he severed his connection with it, 
and has since been engaged in the lumber busiuess in the West. Mr. Brown was 
one of the organizers of the First National Bank, and has been a director of that 
institution since it commenced business. In 1866 he became president of the Will- 
iamsport Water Company, and has since taken an active interest in its success. He 
is also president of the Citizens’ Gas and Water Company, was one of the original 
stockholders in the Market Street Bridge Company, prior to the erection of the wire 
bridge, and is a stockholder in the Central Pennsylvauia Telephone and Supply 
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Company. He takes an active interest in the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and has contributed liberally to the support of that institution. He is an earnest 
and uncompromising Republican, and has served as a member of the State executive 
committee, but has never desired political preferment. Mr. Brown was married 
in 1860 to Carile C., daughter of Edmund C. Higgins, of New York State, but a 
native of Connecticut. He and wife are members of Christ Protestant Episcopal 
church, in which he holds the offices of vestryman and warden. 

Marruias Eper, deceased, was born in Williamsport, December 15, 1801, son of 
Levi and Mercy Eder, natives of Germany and Scotland, respectively. His parents 
were among the pioneer families of Williamsport, and located on the present site of 
the new government building. Only one of their children is living, George, a cattle 
raiser, living in Texas. Our subject was early in life appointed a mail carrier from 
Williamsport to Muney, and subsequently was engaged in operating a stage route, 
doing business under the firm name of Eder & Bailey, and having their stables 
located on the present site of the Market House. They did an extensive business 
and became the owners of a line of packet boats which were run on the canal for 
many years. Mr. Eder was also a stockholder in the Catawissa railroad, and 
was a contractor in the construction of a canal in West Virginia. He was one of 
the original stockholders of the Williamsport Water Company, was a charter member 
and director of the same, and was one of the original stockholders of the West Branch 
National Bank. Mr. Eder was one of the pioneer lumbermen of Williamsport, 
having been a member of the firm of Eder, Lentz & White, Eder, Rnggles & 
Company, and Eder, Housel & Deemer. He erected what is known as the Guy 
W. Maynard mills, the Reeder and Benedict mills, and several others on the 
river. He was a Democrat in politics, and died in 1885. Mr. Eder was 
married in 1859 to Mary T., daughter of John Foresman of Williamsport, 
who survives him. To this union were born three children: John F., Martha 
G., and Mary C., all of whom are living. 

Joun F. Ever, bookkeeper and collector for the Williamsport Water Company, 
was born in Williamsport, June 23, 1861, only son of Matthias and Mary T. Eder. 
He was educated in the Williamsport high school, and was graduated at Lawrence- 
ville, New Jersey, in the class of 1881; he assisted his father in business until the 
death of the latter. He is a stockholder and director of the Williamsport Water 
Company, and in 1887 was elected to his present position. He was married in 
1890, to Lizzie, daughter of Charles B. Metzger, of Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, and 
to this union has been born one child, Marjory. Mr. Eder is a Democrat in polities, 
and has served as secretary of the city standing committee. He is a member of the 
Royal Arcanum. 

CAPT. JEREMIAH JEFFREY Ayres was born in Ulysses, Tompkins county, New 
York, in December, 1811. He received a fair education. When scarcely nineteen 
years of age he shipped on a whaler at New Bedford and spent a year and a half in 
the Pacific. In 1842 he settled at Williamsport and opened the first bookstore of 
the city, continuing in the business, with slight interruptions, for a period of about 
thirty-six years. In 1845 he was appointed postmaster of Williamsport, which 
office he held until 1849. In 1846 he was appointed by the Lycoming Mutual 
Insurance Company as the first local agent of that corporation in Williamsport, and 
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served in that capacity until 1869. He was again commissioned as postmaster in 
1867, and served until 1869. About 1836, while a resident of Ithaca, New York, 
he was appointed captain of Company A, One Hundred and Thirty-sixth New York 
Militia; this gave him the military title he so honorably bore to the close of his life. 
In 1839 Captain Ayres married Miss Cordelia Derby, of Williamsport. He died on 
the 24th of August, 1850, in the sixty-ninth year of hisage. A wife, twosons, and four 
daughters survived him. Few men of his time were better known in Williamsport, 
or died more sincerely regretted. He was a Democrat in polities, and a member of 
the Presbyterian church. j 

CHARLES Stewart, son of Alexander Stewart, was boru in Nippenose township, 
February 15, 1816. He received his education at the Kirkpatrick school at Milton, 
Pennsylvania, and became a civil engineer. In 1836 he was employed by- the 
Williamsport and Elmira railroad, and finished twenty-five miles of the same to 
Ralston. In 1838 he was employed as rodman on the Pennsylvania canal during. 
its construction, and in 1839 was appointed assistant eugineer of said canal, which 
office he filled until it was abandoned by the State. He made the first estimate 
of work on the Sinnemahoning division, and was assistant engineer under Thomas 
Bennett in the construction of the dam near Lock Haven until 1842, when he was 
transferred to the position of canal repairer until 1816. He then went to Canada, 
where he built two lock foundations for the Buhorway canal of ten feet of water. 
In 1847 he was a contractor on the Hudson river, continuing two years, and on 
February 15, 1849, he and his brother, William, sailed for California, remaining 
until 1851 and building three reservoirs for San Francisco. In 1854 he took charge 
of the building of two locks and dams on the Monongahela river and the repairing 
of four old locks. In 1859 he made a survey for slackwater on the Big Sandy 
river, from its mouth to Peach Orchard, for the Peach Orchard Coal Company. In 
1861 he surveyed the Little Pine, a branch of the Cumberland river, for a slack- 
water navigation company. In 1862 he built a railroad for Phelps & Dodge from 
their mills on Pine creek to the canal. In 1863-64 he was engaged in the Dodge 
mills. He also built a dam on the Kanawha river, near Charleston. West Virginia. 
He married Susan, daughter of William Harris, who was once sheriff of Lycoming 
county. Mr. Stewart died, December 26, 1889, a prominent member of the Second 
Presbyterian church. He was a Republican in politics, served as city engineer of 
Williamsport for twenty years, was secretary and treasurer of the Williamsport 
Bridge Company for many years, was treasurer of Wildwood cemetery for some 
years, and was a director in the First National Bank of Williamsport. His only 
child, Joseph G. Stewart, of Williamsport, was born in Woodward township, May 
28. 1854. He was edncated in the public schools, Dickinson Seminary, and the 
Williamsport Commercial College. He is a civil engineer by profession, has. 
followed that occupation for many years, and after the death of his father he was 
secretary aud treasurer of the Williamsport Bridge Company until it was sold to 
the county. He has also been assistant city engineer of Williamsport, is a stock- 
holder in the First National Bank, and is a Republican in politics. He was married 
in 1886 to Anna, daughter of Robert Gibson, and to this union have been born two 
children: Sarah and Charles. 

Jons Grpsox was a son of John Gibson, a native of Ireland, who after serving 
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in the British army in the American Revolntion, returned to his native country. 
He was born, July 1, 1774, and emigrated to America in 1801. He married, Decem- 
ber 17, 1802, Elizabeth Ramsey, born May 24, 1775, and soon after removed with 
her from Peach Bottom, Maryland, to Lycoming county, settling in Susquehanna 
township. He died, September 17, 1547, and she died, July 5,1546. Their children 
were as follows: Mary, who was born December 11, 1503, and died December 22, 
1885; Elizabeth, who was born March 2, 1805, and married Robert Smith; James, 
who was born March 30, 1507, and died April 30. 1805; Letitia J., who was born 
March 17. 1510, married Charles Borrows, and died December 8, 1532; John, who 
was born October 28, 1811, and died October 29, 1831; Nancy N., who was born 
April 26, 1514, became the second wife of Charles Borrows, and died January 7, 
1891; William H., born July 13, 1816; Robert R., who was born July 20, 18185, 
married Sarah Hyndman, January 16, 1551, and was the father of seven children: 
‚John R.; Alexander; Mary E.; William A.; Robert, deceased; Annie H., and 
Robert H. 

SawuEL GIBSON was the eldest son of John, Sr., and Mary (Henderson) Gibson, 
who were the parents of seven children: Samuel: William; John: James: Robert: 
Elizabeth. and Mary. He bronght his parents to America and they died at the home 
of their son, John Gibson, and were buried in the family graveyard on the farm 
now owned by Robert Gibson. Sammel married a Miss Vandyke and to them were 
born four children: John; Mary; Elizabeth, and Jane. He and his son John settled 
in St. Joseph county, Michigan, where many descendants are yet living. 

Wirum Gissoy, son of John and Mary (Henderson) Gibson, was born in Tre- 
land, February 14, 1769, emigrated to America about 1502, married Mary Ramsey 
in 1803, and removed with her from Peach Bottom, Maryland, to Lycoming county, 
locating for a while along the banks of Larry's creek, and finally settling in Arm- 
strong township, where Mrs. Gibson died, March 13, 1836. Mr. Gibson was again 
married, to Maney Jamison. By his first wife there were three children: Elizabeth, 
who was bornin 1804, married James Warren, and died in 1841; Mary, who was born 
September 1. 1805, and married Ralph Elliot, and John, born July 15, 1807. 

Joas Grpsox, son of William Gibson, was married, February 24, 1842, to Jane 
B., daughter of Tunison Coryell. and to them were born eight children: Sarah C., 

‘who married George W. Parsons and became the mother of four children; Jean G.: 
Marcia: Florence C., and John G.: William, born September 15, 1514, who married 
June 11, 1872, Alice Otto, and has seven children: Otto C., deceased: James E.; 
Clara M.; Fred W.; Ralph; William, and Alice; James J., born in 1846, who was 
married, October 30, 1576, to Lucy, daughter of Abraham Updegraff. and has two 
children: Abraham and Elizabeth; Mary C., who was born January 11, 1849, and 
died December 11, 1860; John C., who was born September 9, 1550, was a farmer 
for years, is a member of the firm of Thompson, Gibson & Company, and is married 
to Elizabeth, danghter of Samuel Jones, and has three children: John; Samuel, and 
Charles; Elizabeth, who was born August 15, 1853, and died September S, 1855: 
Robert W., born September 2S, 1855, married March 5, 1879, Isabella Baker, and 
has two children: Charles B. and Elizabeth B.: Charles C., who was born May 27, 
185S, was clerk in the First National Bank of Williamsport for some time, and is 
now treasnrer of the Lycoming Suspender Company. John Gibson was a farmer 
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during his lifetime, and filled many township offices. He was one of the moving 
spirits in erecting the first bridge across the Susquehanna river: was an original 
director of Loyalsock Gap Turnpike Company, and president of the same at the time 
of his death, March 5, 1585; was a stockholder and director in the First National 
and West Branch Banks, and was a stockholder and director of the Williamsport 
Gas Company. He was a Whig and Republican, took a deep interest in schools, and 
with his wife belonged to the First Presbyterian church. 

Jaues Grpson, son of John and Mary (Henderson) Gibson. was born in Ireland. 
He married Susan Coffin, and they were the parents of nine children: Samuel; 
James: Ira C. Andrew; William: Mary; Susan; Henrietta, and Margaret. Mr. Gibson 
died in 1864, and his wife died about 1545. He was a Democrat in politics, and 
belonged to the Presbyterian church. His son, Ira, a coal dealer, was born, March 
+, 1525, in Susquehanna township. He married Rachel Bennett in 1552 and to 
this union were born four children: Charles: James: Ida, and Carrie. 

Wirtran ayb James J. Gresoy, sons of John and Jane B. (Coryell) Gibson, were 
educated at Dickinson Seminary, and Hudson River Institute at Claverack, New 
York, the former taking also a course in the American Business College at Springtield, 
Massachusetts. Returning home, William was employed for two years by Edward 
Lippincott, a lumberman operating in Rose valley. He then became financially 
interested in saw mills with Mr. Lippincott for two years, He and James made 
their first venture in business by investing 335 each in Williamsport gas stock, and 
soon after William sold his interest in the saw mills. They became members of the 
firm of Harrison, Gibson & Company, wholesale stationery, wallpaper, and oils. 
They subsequently sold, and purchased W. R. Vanderbelt's interest in D. S. Andrus 
& Company’s music store, of which James J. is manager at the present time. Soon 
afterward they started the Williamsport Carriage Works. and now employ about 
twenty-five men. In 1582 they bought D. B. Hubbard's interest in the Williamsport 
Furniture Company. of which William is secretary and James is president. William 
is a director and one of the organizers of the Williamsport Braid Company, begun in 
1892: he was a direetor of the Williamsport Gas Company; is a director and an 
auditor oí St. Mary's Coal Company; is a director of the Otto Chemical Company, 
succeeded his father as director of the Loyalsock Gap Turnpike Company, was a 
director of the Williamsport Bridge Company, is a director of the Lycoming National 
Bank, and is a director and president of the Keystone Plaster Company, at Chester, 
Pennsylvania, in which his brothers, James J., Charles, and John are interested, the 
last named being treasurer. William is also a director in the Edison Eleetrie Tlu- 
minating Company, is one of the executors of the John A. Otto estate, and he and 
James J. are the executors of their father’s estate. They are both Republicans and 
members of the Ross Club. William and his wife belong to the First Presbyterian 
church, and James J. and his wife are members of the Second Presbyterian church. 

Rorert W. Giesoy was born in Armstrong township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, September 28, 1555, son of John and Jane B. (Coryell) Gibson. He 
received his education in the common schools and took a two years’ course at Penn- 
sylvania State College. In 1513 he embarked in the dry goods business in Penns- 
field and St. Mary'S, Elk county, Pennsylvania, with his uncles, John B., and 
Charles H. Coryell. In 1877 he became a member of the firm of R. W. Gibson & 
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Company, of Williamsport, and remained with the same through its change in 1888 
to the firm name of Thompson, Gibson & Company, until he resigned, October 3, 
1891. In January, 1892, he organized The Royal Braid Company for the purpose 
of manufacturing silk and cotton suspender and other braids. He was elected to 
the offices of secretary and treasurer, March 5, 1892. He was married March 4, 
1879, to Miss Isabel L. Baker, of Farmington, Maine, and to this union have been 
born two children: Charles Blanchard, and Bessie Blanchard. Mr. Gibson is an 
active Republican, and with his wife belongs to the First Presbyterian church. 

Joan ano Jane Hays emigrated from West Donegal, Ireland, in 1732 and settled 
in Northampton county, Pennsylvania, where the former died, November 16, 1789; 
the latter died in 1806 in Northumberland county. They were the parents of nine 
children: John; William; Robert; James; Francis; Jane; Isabella; Mary, and 
Elizabeth. All of the sons except William, who died young, were Revolutionary 
soldiers, and it is said that two of them were detailed to keep up the camp fires 
while Washington surprised the British at Princeton. John was the only one who 
remained at the original Irish settlement in Northampton county. He raised a 
company and marched with it to Philadelphia in 1776, and was afterwards known as 
Capt. John Hays. He was born in Iveland and came to America with his parents 
when two years old. He was married, October 16, 1760, to Barbara King, who 
died, August 11, 1770, leaving five children: Mary; John; James; Jane, and 
Elizabeth. Captain Hays was again married, August 13, 1771, to Jane Walker, 
who died, December 15, 1825, leaving ten children: Ann; William; Isabella; 
Robert; Thomas; Richard; Samuel; Mary; Joseph, and Rebecca. Of these, William 
served four years in the State Senate, was associate judge of Allegheny county, 
Pennsylvania, and died in 1846, leaving seven children: John; Robert; Richard; 
Henry; Charles; William, and Jane. Robert, the second son of Captain Hays, died 
in Bellefonte, February 15, 1843, where he followed tanning for many years. He 
was the father of three children: William; Alfred, and Ellen. Thomas, the third 
son of Captain Hays, engaged in the manufacture of hats in Williamsport, and 
served as sheriff, prothonotary, treasurer, and register and recorder of Lycoming 
county. He married a sister of the late Judge Huston, and died in 1846, leaving 
eight children: Thomas; William; Charles; Jane; Mary; Sarah; Martha, and 
Isabella. Richard, the fourth son of Captain Hays, was for years engaged with his 
brother Thomas in the manufacture of hats in Williamsport, and finally purchased 
and settled on a farm in Lycoming township, where he served as a justice of the 
peace for twenty years. He married Christiana Ralston, and died, October 8, 1856, 
leaving four children: J. Ralston; Jane; Marian, and Isabella. Samuel, the fifth 
son of Captain Hays, settled in Erie, where he followed tanning and died, May 27, 
1850, leaving five children: William; John W.; Jane; Catherine, and Maria. 
Joseph, the sixth son of Captain Hays, died in Northampton county, March 30, 
1795. Captain Hays died at Meadville, Pennsylvania, November 3, 1796. 

John Hays, son of Captain John and Barbara (King) Hays, married Jane 
Horner, May 21, 1795, and soon after purchased land of his father in Lycoming 
county. They came to their future home in a wagon, and erected a cabin where 
their son, John K., was born. John Hays served as sheriff of Lycoming county in 
1807, and died, October 9, 1821, followed by his widow, September 23, 1824. Their 
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only child, John K. Hays, received such educational advantages as the times 
afforded. March 1, 1827, he married Jane Hays, who died, November 6, 1830, leav- 
ing two children: Jane and John Walker. May 31, 1832, Mr. Hays was again mar- 
. tied, to Martha Grier, who died, April 8, 1867, leaving three children: James G.; 
Martha Ann, and Henrietta. Mr. Hays was married a third time, September 24, 
1868, to Mrs. Jane H. Teas, who died, November 25, 1875, followed by Mr. Hays, 
March 11, 1878. 

John Walker Hays was educated in the country schools and Williamsport 
Academy. He learned the tinner's trade and was engaged in the tin, stove, and 
heating business from 1850 to 1880. His father was one of the original stockholders 
of the Williamsport Savings Institution, and since his death John Walker has taken 
his place on the board of directors. He is a member of the A. F. and A. M., No. 
106, and served as Master of the same in 1857. He is also a member and Past 
High Priest of Lycoming Chapter, No. 222, and Past Eminent Commander of Bald- 
win II Commandery, No. 22, K. T., and belongs to Adoniram Council, No. 26. He 
was reared a Whig, voted for Fillmore for President in 1856, and for Bell and 
Everett in 1860. He became a Democrat soon after this, and has since given his 
support to that organization. He was a member of the borough council, 1860-63, 
of the common eouneil of the city, 1867-68 and 1877, and was a member of the 
Board of Health about ten years. He is an active member of the First Presbyterian 
church, and was a trustee for many years. Mr. Hays was married, May 17, 1855, 
to Rachel Allen, and to this union were born four children, two of whom survive: 
John K. and Jane. The first named was born, August 18, 1856. He was educated 
in Williamsport and graduated from Lafayette College in 1876. He read law with 
Hon. Robert P. Allen, and was admitted to the bar in 1879: He is an active 
member and trustee of the Y. M. C. A. He was married, June 25, 1885, to 
Sarah B., daughter of John B. Coryell, and to this union have been born 
three children: John C.; Walker A., deceased, and James B. Jane, daughter 
of John Walker Hays, married Charles R. Stearns. 

Wirtram Harris was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, son of Johu and 
Susan (Scott) Harris. He was educated inthe country schools. Hemarried Sarah, a 
daughter of Jacob Grafius; they were the parents of four children: Catherine, who 
married Dr. A. S. Rhoads; Sarah S., who married Charles Stewart; Jacob G., who 
married Phoebe Shultz, and John, who married Mary White. Mr. Harris was a 
shoemaker by trade. He was employed for many years as a clerk in Mr. Grafius’s 
store in Williamsport. He served one term as commissioner of Lycoming county, 
and was elected sheriff of the county. He died, July 31, 1835, while serving in 
the latter office. Mrs. Harris died, December 16, 1884. Both were highly 
respected by the community in which they resided so many years. 

Cor. Jacop SAaLLaDE was born in Nippenose valley, Adams township, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania (now Crawford township, Clinton county), February 26, 1817. 
He is the fourth child and second son of Jacob Philip and Catherine (Showers) Sallade, 
a sketch of whom will be found in another chapter. His boyhood days were passed 
on the homestead farm, and he still vividly remembers a trip he made in the winter 
of 1822 with his father in a sleigh to Antes’s mill, which stood near the mouth of 
Antes creek, and was the pioneer grist mill of the Nippenose valley. His birth- 
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place was tbe first farm improved in the valley, having been settled by Jobn Clark 
in 1176. In the “Big Runaway” Clark was driven off by the Indians, but returned 
in 1754. Michael Showers, the maternal grandfather of Colonel Sallade, purchased 


this farm, and in 1817 it became the property of his son-in-law, Jacob Philip. 


Sallade. In early boyhood our subject began assisting on the farm and in operating 
the grist mill built by his father at Sallade’s Gap, and during tbe construction of 
the Pennsylvania canal he worked for his father on that improvement. He was 
afterwards employed in boat building, and in erecting flour and saw mills at different 
points in the West Branch valley for several years. Ontbe 10th of August 1837, he 
married Nancy Thomas, and the following year he settled on the old homestead, and 
successfully operated for a short time the saw mill erected by his father at that point. 
He purchased timber lands near Salladasburg, and followed lumbering and manufac- 
turing. also erected houses, mills, etc., and engaged in merchandising and shoemak- 
ing quite extensively. He operated two saw mills on Larry’s creek, and was one of 
the most active business men of that period and locality. 

In the autumn of 1844 he removed to Williamsport, but still cornea on lumber- 
ing, merchandising, and farming on Larry’s creek and at Salladasburg up to 1853. 
During this period he also continued contracting and building, and served four years 
as foreman on the Pennsylvania canal. He erected bridges, locks, mills, churches, 
etc.. and in partnership with Levi Hartman built the middle portion of Dickinson 
Seminary. After coming to Williamsport his interests were many and varied. He 
was interested in a drug and bookstore, had charge of the telegraph office, was a 
partner of J. W. Mussina in the jewelry business, and operated a saw and planing 
mill for several years. In 1850, in company with Robert Baker, he bought the 
Jersey Shore Republican, and in 1860 removed the plant to Williamsport, and 
changed the name to the West Branch Democrat. When Sumter was fired upon he 
sold or leased his several properties, and went to Washington, where he served as 
agent in the quartermaster's department. In February, 1563, he was appointed a 
paymaster in the United States Army, with the rank of major. and was afterwards 
promoted to colonel, and held that position, with headquarters at New Orleans and 
Washington. until February, 1866, when he resigned and returned to Williamsport. 
On leaving the service Colonel Sallade received the highest testimonials from his 
superiors and comrades of his department. The originals are still in bis possession. 
and a perusal of them will convince any candid mind of his efficient and faithful serv- 
ice and high standing as an officer. In 1866 he was appointed Posi in Will- 
iamsport, and filled that position two years. 

Colonel Sallade was one of the original stockholders and directors of the First 
National Bank; was a director of the Savings Institution, and in 1869 helped to 
establish the bank of Holden, Lentz & Sallade, which carried on a large business 
abont six years. He was one of the projectors and builders of Larry’s Creek plank 
road, and a director of that company for many years. Since the war he has been 
interested in several newspaper plants of Williamsport. In 1879 he purchased stock 
in the Gazette and Bulletin, which he sold and then purchased the Sun and Democrat. 
In 1880 he bought the Daily and Weekly Banner, amalgamated the two papers, and 
in company with his son. H. T. Sallade, under the firm name of Sallade & Son, 
founded the Sun and Banner, and published it for several years. He then sold the 
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office, and has since devoted his attention to his large real estate interests in this 
«city and county, and his farms in the West and in Virginia. He has been quite an 
extensive traveler, and has visited most of the States and Territories, besides Cuba, 
the British Isles, and the Continent of Europe. 

Colonel Sallade has always been a Democrat, and a prominent advocate of tem- 
perance. He has served two terms in the select council of Williamsport, and ten 
years as justice of the peace of Loyalsock township. He is a member of Reno Post, 
No. 64, G. A. R., and takes a deep interest in all that relates to the defenders of the 
Union. In August, 1542, he united with the Methodist Episcopal church, and for 
the past fifty years he has been one of the most liberal supporters of that denomi- 
nation, and has given generously toward the erection of churches, and educational 
and charitable institutions. He is a trustee in Mulberry Street Methodist Episco- 
pal church, and fills the same office in the High Street organization. He has been 
officially connected with Dickinson Seminary since 1856, and is one of the founders 
of the Preachers’ Aid Society. He is also one of the organizers of the Y. M. C. A. 
of Williamsport, and a life member of the Association. Mrs. Sallade died in 1881, 
and the following year he married Mrs. Agnes Oliver. She was a member of Mul- 
berry Street Methodist Episcopal church, and died December 30, 1891. No chil- 
dren were born of either marriage, but Colonel Sallade reared an adopted son, H. 
Torrence, since deceased. He has been a continuous resident of Lycoming county 
for more than seventy-five years, and is one of the best known citizens in the West 
Branch valley. His life has been a busy, useful one, and he has accumulated 
through the passing years a large and valuable estate. 

Apam FOLLMER is the eldest son of William and Catharine Follmer, and was 
born on the homestead in Loyalsock township, Lycoming county, May 19, 1820. 
He was reared under the parental roof, and received only a meager education in the 
log school houses of his boyhood days. He followed farming until 1843, and then 
removed to Williamsport, where he engaged in the mercantile business, which he 
continued four years. Since then he has been engaged in dealing in real estate, 
and has accumulated through the passing years a handsome competence. He is a 
stockholder in the Lycoming National Bank, also in the First National Bank, and was 
formerly a director in the first mentioned institution. He is a stockholder in the 
Central Pennsylvania Telephone and Supply Company, and the Lycoming Electric 
Company. He has always been a stanch Democrat, but has never taken any active 
part in political affairs. He was married November 10, 1542, to Catharine, daugh- 
ter of Jacob Strieby, a pioneer of Loyalsock township. They have no children, and 
are spending the declining years of their lives at their home in Williamsport. They 
reared a niece, Clementine Strieby, wife of William E. Sprague, lumber dealer, of 
this city. They also reared Charles Oliver Patier, a relative of Mrs. Follmer, who 
went west before the breaking out of the Rebellion. At St. Louis, Missouri, he and 
William Wolf raised a company of which Mr. Patier was provost-marshal and sub- 
sequently captain. At the close of the war he located in Cairo, Illinois, and is a 
prosperous merchant. Mr. Follmer and wife are members of the Lutheran church, 
to which faith they have adhered all their lives. 

O. H. Raspall was born in Oxford, Chenango county, New York, November 4, 
1529, son of Orrin and Esther (Stafford) Randall, the former a native of Connecti- 
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cut, and the latter of Vermont; both families were among the pioneers of Chenango 
county. Orrin Randall was a soldier in the war of 1812, and drew a pension from 
the government. He married Esther Stafford and engaged in farming in Chenango 
county, whence they removed to Bradford county, Pennsylvania. They afterwards 
went to Missouri, where he took up a soldier’s grant and settled upon it. At the 
breaking out of the rebellion be came to Williamsport, and died at his daughter’s 
home in Canton, Pennsylvania, in 1863. His wifedied in Missouri in 1860. Both 
were members of the Baptist church. They reared twelve children: Mrs. Caroline 
Smith, of Bradford county; Louisa, widow of Beujamin Minor, of Chenango county, 
New York; Mrs. Hannah Jones, of Norwich, New York; O. H.; Samuel, deceased, 
who served in Company I, Two Hundred aud Third Pennsylvania Volunteers; Clor- 
inda, wife of John Paulhamus of Hepburn township; W. J., deceased, who was a 
physician of Sullivan county; Howard, who resides in Texas,-and served in the Con- 
federate army during the war; Polly, a resident of Texas; Luther, who was a 
member of Company I, Eishth Pennsylvania Cavalry, and died in Salisbury prison, 
South Carolina; Jabez, of Missouri, and Zinah, who was killed at Vicksburg, while 
serving in the Union army. 

The subject of this sketch was reared principally in Bradford county, Pennsy]l- 
vania. In early manhood he worked at shingle making, and afterwards became con- 
nected with the lumber business. He worked for Peter Herdic, and rafted the 
boom with him for six years, and was connected with the firm of White, Lentz & 
White for thirty years. In 1854 he settled in Williamsport, where he has since 
resided, and is one of the few surviving lumbermen of the West Branch valley. 
In 1863 he enlisted in Company I, Two Hundred and Third Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, and served until the close of the war. He participated in the battles of Fort 
Fisher and Petersburg, and the closing scenes around Richmond. He is a member 
of Reno Post, G. A. R., isa Republican in politics, and has served as constable of 
Williamsport for one term. Mr. Randall was married in 1852, to Abigail, daugh- 
ter of Abraham Case, of Troy, Pennsylvania, aud has five children: Dr. William 
H.; Fannie, wife of Gottlieb Waltz; Josephine, wife of William Waltz; Mary, and 
George, all of whom are residents of Williamsport. He and wife are members of 
the First Baptist church, in which he holds the office of trustee. Mr. Randall is. 
the owner of a farm of 200 acres in Clinton county and one of 300 acres in Lyco- 
ming county, to the mauagement of which he devotes a share of his time. 

Rev. Tuowprsox MITCHELL was born in Mifflin county, Pennsylvania, March 22, 1817, 
and is a son of George and Jeanette (Baird) Mitchell, natives of that county. His 
paternal grandfather, George Mitchell, was a native of Ireland, and immigrated to 
America about the time of the Revolution. He married a Miss Thompson of Centre 
county, Pennsylvania, and settled in Mifflin county, where the remaining years of 
his life were passed. George Mitchell was born near MeVeytown, iu the latter 
county, in 1784. He learned the blacksmith’s trade, at which he worked for many 
years, and afterwards purchased a farm and became one of the substantial agricult- 
urists of his native county. He married Jeanette, a daughter of John and Margaret 
(Wilson nee Boyd) Baird, the former a native of Ireland, and the latter of Dauphin 
‘county, Pennsylvania. She died in 1842; her husband was again married, and sur- 
vived until 1860. The subject of this sketch was the third in a family of ten chil- 
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dren born to George and Jeanette Mitchell. He was reared in Mifflin county, and 
obtained a fair education in the common schools of that locality. He remained on 
the homestead farm until 1839, when he entered the Baltimore Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, and continued in the ministry up to the spring of 1884, 
a period of forty-five years. His first circuit was that of Carlisle in the Cumber- 
land valley, whence he was transferred to the Shrewsberry circuit, and.he was on 
the Shrewsberry and Kadorus circuits in 1842. In 1813 he was transferred to the 
Lewistown circuit. In 1844 he was located at Birmingham, Pennsylvania, in 1845-46 
he had charge at Hollidaysburg, in 1847-48 of Bellefonte, in 1849-50 of Danville, 
in 1851-52 of Williamsport, in 1853 of Staunton, Virginia, in 1854-55 of the church 
“at Columbia street station, Baltimore, and from 1856 to 1859 he was in the Northum- 
land district. In 1860 he was elected president of Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, 
and filled that position up to 1869. He made many improvements in the curriculum 
of the seminary, and did much towards placing that institution on a sound financial 
basis. In 1870 he was appointed presiding elder of the Carlisle district, which 
position he occupied until 1874, and then returned to Williamsport, and was pre- 
siding elder of this district from 1874 to 1877. In 1877 he was appointed presiding 
elder of Juniata district; in 1881 he was appointed pastor of the First Methodist 
Episcopal church of Altoona, and one year later he sought to retire from the active 
ministry. He was, however, assigned to DuBoistown, and served the church in that 
village without pay, until bis final retirement from active work in 1854; he also con- 
tributed and helped the church entirely out of debt. Rev. Mitchell was a delegate to 
the general conferences held at Buffalo, Chicago, Brooklyn, and Baltimore, and was a 
member of the book committee of his church from 1876 to 1880. During his min- 
istry he assisted in the erection of many church buildings in different parts of the 
State, and contributed liberally towards the Mulberry Street and the High Street 
churches. Mr. Mitchell was married in 1842 to Temperance, daughter of Samuel 
Turner, a native of New Jersey. Her mother was a Miss Kauffman. Five children 
are the fruits of this union, as follows: Jennie M., wife of Joshua Horner, of Bal- 
timore, Maryland; Maurice Janes, of the same city; John H., an attorney of Pueblo, 
Colorado; Mand; and Max L., an attorney of Williamsport. l 

Max L. MircmeLL was born at Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
January 23, 1866, while his father was president of that institution. He was edu- 
eated at the high schools of Huntingdon county, and graduated at the head of his 
elass from Williamsport Dickinson Seminary in 1885 and from Dickinson College in 
1887, with high honors. He read law with Judge Samuel Linn, and was admitted 
to the bar in January, 1889. In July, 1890, he was appointed clerk of the United 
States court, which position he still holds. He is a stanch Republican; he is the 
present chairman of the Republican county committee, and was elected solicitor by 
the Williamsport school board in 1891. 

ALEXANDER SMITH was one of the prominent early settlers of Loyalsock town- 
ship, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, whither he came from Maryland at an early 
date in the history of this county. He was born in 1761, and served in the Revolu- 
tionary war. He married Rebecca Ackman, who was born in 1770, and coming to 
Lycoming county settled and cleared the farm now known as the Updegraff 
property. He died, June 25, 1836; his widow survived him until 1861, and died at 
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the ripe old age of ninety-one years. They were the parents of ten children, as 
follows: Jane; Alexander; Letitia, who married James Knox; Joseph W.; Rachel, 
who married William Updegraff; Valentine; Elizabeth, who married John Eldridge; 
Rebecca, who married David Showers; Maria, who married William Riddel, and 
Jane, born in 1814, who married William Stoltz. Jane is residing in Newberry, 
and is the only survivor of the family. Mr. Smith was a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. For his patriotic services during the Revolution, he drew a 
pension from the government up to his death. 

Josera W. Smita, fourth child of Alexander Smith, was born on the homestead 
in Loyalsock township, Lycoming county, July 29, 1797. He received a common 
school education, and afterwards attended the Williamsport Academy. He then 
engaged in teaching, and followed that vocation a number of years, finally settling 
on a farm. He was married in 1823 to Susan, daughter of Daniel Updegraff, one 
of the pioneers of Lycoming county, who came here from York county at an early 
day. Soon after his marriage Mr. Smith settled on a farm on the “Long Reach,” 
which he cleared and improved. He died June 17, 1869; his widow lives on the 
old homestead. They were the parents of two children: Rachel, deceased wife of 
Samuel Jones of Williamsport, and Daniel, deceased. Mr. Smith was a Democrat, 
and served as register and recorder of Lycoming county one term. He was a 
prominent member of the Masonic order, and took an active interest in the workings 
of that fraternity. 

Dantet Surra was born in Newberry in 1827, and was the only son of Joseph W. 
and Susan Smith. He received a public school education, and afterwards engaged. 
in farming, which he followed up to his death. He was married in December, 
1868, to Jennie, daughter of George Good, of Old Lycoming township, and immedi- 
ately settled upon-the farm now occupied by his widow. He died there in February, 
1881. He was prominent in the local councils of the Democratic party, and was 
also actively identified with the Grange movement. He was the father of two chil- 
dren: Margaret E. and Josephine M., who reside with their mother on the old 
homestead. 

Moses Manarrry was a native of Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, and a son of 
Thomas Mahaffey, a native of Ireland, who entered 600 acres of land in Lycoming 
township, this county, and was one of its earliest settlers. Moses grew to manhood 
in Lycoming township and engaged in the distilling business, which he followed 
several years. He married Mary Reynolds, whose father, David Reynolds, came 
from Orange county, New York, at an early date, and was the first settler on Trout 
run. They were the parents of six children, four of whom are living: Lindsey, of 
Williamsport; David R., deceased; Hannah, who resides upon the old homestead, 
and Elizabeth, wife of John Carothers, of Woodward township. Mr. Mahaffey 
was originally a Whig, and afterwards a Republican, and filled various township 
offices. He died in March, 1851; his widow survived until 1879, dying at the ripe 
old age of ninety-two years. 

Linpsty Manarrey was born in Lycoming township, Lycoming county, August 
18, 1814, and is the eldest son of Moses and Mary Mahaffey. He was educated in 
New York State and at the Williamsport Academy. Locating in Newberry in 1836, 
he engaged in the mercantile business, at which he continued about twenty-four 
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years; since then he has followed farming. He is one of the original stockholders 
of the West Branch Bank, and is now the oldest director in that institution, having 
served continuously for forty-five years. In 1858 he was elected to the legislature, 
and served one term, being a member of several important committees. He served 
in the common council several years, and since 1883 he has been president of the 
select council. He is a member of the school board of Lycoming township, and is a 
member of the Brandon Park Commission. He has always voted the Whig and 
Republican tickets. Mr. Mahaffey was married in 1849 to Sarah Jane, daughter of 
Ezra Riley, of Clinton county. She died in 1867, leaving four children: D. T.: Ella. 
wife of Dr. Luther Otto; Boyd C., deceased in 1871, and Delos S. Mr. Mahaffey 
was again married, in August, 1886, to Mrs. Sarah Jane Straight, of Elmira, New 
York. He is a member of the Methodist Episcopal church of Newberry, in which 
organization he has served as trustee for many years. He was a delegate to the 
Repnblican National Convention which nominated Abraham Lincoln for Presi- 
dent and is proud of having cast his vote for him. He was also the first revenue 
collector for his district, then composing Centre, Clinton, Lycoming, and Tioga 
counties, which position he finally resigned on account of the sickness of his wife, 
and recommended the appointment of George Bubb in his place. 

Mas. James H. Perkiss was born in South New Market, Rockingham county, 
New Hampshire, March 13, 1803, son of Robert and Deborah (Hill) Perkins, natives 
of the same county, and grandson of John Perkins, of New Market, who was captain 
of a merchant vessel during the Revolution. His maternal grandfather, Gen. James 
Hill, was a native of Maine, born December 31, 1734. He was a boat builder, and 
served in the French and Indian war. Hesubsequently held the position of inspector 
and purchaser of timber for the navy department, and died in August, 1811. 
Robert and Deborah Perkins had a family of eight children, and died in 1814 and 
1815, respectively. The subject of this sketch grew to manhood in his native 
county, his school and farm life ending at the age of seventeen, when he began to 
learn the millwright’s and machinist’s trades in his native place. After mastering 
the details of the business, he followed it for several years in New Hampshire, a 
part of the time on his own account. In 1830 he removed to Philadelphia, where 
he was engaged in the erection of a calico print works. After the completion of the 
plant he worked in the factory as a journeyman for three years, and then became a 
member of the firm, under the name of Raugh, Perkins & Company, who bought 
the plant on time for $42,000, which they paid in four years. The firm then 
became Perkins & Wendell. In 1841 Mr. Perkins sold his interest to his partner 
and retired from business, with what was then considered a snug fortune. Finally 
tiring of his inactivity, he came to Williamsport in December, 1845, and early in 
1846 he purchased what was then known as “ The Big Water Mill,” located opposite 
the island above the towu. This mill had not been a success under its previous 
management, but Major Perkins went vigorously to work and soon built up a paying 
trade. He inaugurated a system of cash payments for labor, not in vogue in this 
locality at that day, and his immediate ruin was predicted by many who looked 
askance at such an innovation. But with sturdy determination he followed it up by 
raising the wages of his employes, and though it was everywhere asserted that his 
speedy failure would soon follow, his experience and sound business judgment 
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backed by a substantial capital, finally convinced his neighbors that his course was 
the wisest one, and that he knew what he was doing. He operated the water mill 
for several years, then sold it, and erected a steam saw mill at DuBoistown, which 
he carried on about fourteen years. 

Perceiving the necessity for a log boom in the river, Major Perkins urged its 
construction, but the project was not considered feasible by his contemporaries, and 
met with considerable opposition. With characteristic enterprise, and unflagging 
confidence in the scheme he advocated, he finally offered to build a boom at his 
own expense, if the residents of this locality would petition the legislature for a 
charter. This very liberal proposition was accepted, and he went to work and con- 
structed the first boom on the Susquehanna river, opposite Jaysburg, above Goose 
island, at his own expense, completing it in March, 1849. It embraced a system of 
sunken cribs, which proved a success aud secured the entire confidence of the 
people. In November, 1849, a stock company was organized under the charter 
obtained through the persistent efforts of Major Perkins, in March, 1846, and the 
Susquehanna Boom Company then came into existence, and a new boom was com- 
pleted in 1850-51. He was the leading spirit of the company for many years, and 
can justly be termed the founder of that institution, to which Williamsport largely 
owes its growth and prosperity. He continued in active business until 1870, and 
then retired to enjoy the competence which his many years of successful industry 
had won. He is one of the few surviving pioneer lumbermen of the West Branch 
valley. 

Major Perkins was one of the charter members of the Savings Institution of 
Williamsport, and served as its vice-president for two years, then became president, 
and has filled that positiou up to the present, a period of twenty-four years. He 
also has served as a member of the board of directors in the West Branch Bank since 
1858. He was one of the founders of the Williamsport Hospital, and is president 
of the board. He assisted in organizing the Wildwood Cemetery Company, and 
has been one of its trustees from the beginning. His title was derived from his 
connection with the Twenty-fourth Regiment, Penusylvania Militia, of which he 
was elected major in 1842, while a resident of Philadelphia. Politically he was a 
Whig until the demise of that party and has since been a stanch Democrat, aud 
served as mayor of Williamsport in 1871 and 1872. He was a member of the select 
council for several terms, and served as president of that body. Major Perkins was 
married, July 30, 1844, to Mary J., daughter of Joshua Smythe, of New Hampshire. 
She died, May 1, 1854, leaving no children. The Major is a member of Christ 
Protestant Episcopal church, and has been senior warden of that organization since 
1853. He is one of the oldest and most highly respected citizens of Williamsport, 
where he has lived for nearly half a century. 

Garret Trvsman was for thirty-six years one of the prominent and successful 
lumbermen of the Susquehanna valley, and throughout his business career he was 
always recognized as a gentleman of modest, dignified character and sterling integ- 
rity. He was born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, November 28, 1805, and was a 
son of Peter and Mary (Pursel) Tinsman, natives of New Jersey. His father was 
a successful lumber mannfacturer of Hunterdon county, New Jersey, and at an 
early age Garret began assisting him, and thus acquired a thorough Knowledge of 
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the business. He afterwards engaged in lumbering and milling on the Delaware 
river, and at Milford, New Jersey, until 1843, when he removed his business to 
Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, and in partnership with Runyon Woolverton con- 
tinned operations on the Lehigh river until the spring of 1852. He then came to 
Williamsport, which at that period was a small village, and contained only three or 
four saw mills, one of them being then in course of construction by his brother 
Peter. Here he found plenty of opportunity for the display of his untiring energy 
in the development of the lumber industry, then in its infaney, and in the prosecu- 
tion of this work he devoted the best years of his life. As a member of the firm of 
Woolverton & Tinsman he erected a mill on the site of the present plant of that 
firm, and began a career in this city that continued up to his death with unabated 
success. In 1555 he purchased his brother's interest in the mill built by the latter 
and George W. Quinn in 1852, and for a number of years the firm of Quinn & Tins- 
man conducted a very successful lumber trade. Many years later he was the senior 
member of Tinsman & Ryan, and was connected with that firm, also with Woolver- 
ton & Tinsman, up to his death, December 25, 1SSS. 

Mr. Tinsman was matried, April 12, 1835, to Margaret S., daughter of Andrew 
and Annie (Sinclair) Saylor, natives of New Jersey. She was born in Hunterdon 
county, New Jersey, and reared a family of four children: Peter I. and Andrew S., 
both deceased; Lina, wife of John R. T. Ryan, and Garret D. Mrs. Tinsman was 
a loving helpmate for over fifty years, and was consulted by her husband in all his 
business ventures, and his success was largely due to her wise foresight and willing 
assistance. Especially was this the case during the earlier years of their married 
life. and after his coming to Williamsport, when he laid the foundation of his sub- 
sequent success. She is spending the remaining years of her life in the old home- 
stead. on East Third street, surrounded by the comforts which her husband’s industry 
provided. Mr. Tinsman was eminently successful, and accumulated through the 
passing years a large and valuable estate. He gave liberally of his means to charit- 
able. religious, and educational interests, and never refused his assistance to any 
worthy public enterprise. He was a member of the First Presbyterian church of 
Williamsport, and contributed generously towards the erection of the present church 
building. Politically he was a stanch adherent of the Democratic party, and always 
manifested a deep interest in public affairs. Mr. Tinsman was a director in the 
Savings Institution, the Williamsport National Bank, and the Wildwood Cemetery 
Company, and was one of the organizers of the last mentioned corporation. He was 
one of the organizers of the Loyalsock Boom Company, and president of that com- 
pany in 1857. For several years he was a large stockholder in the Susquehanna 
Boom Company, and can safely be classed as one of the pioneer industrial architects 
of Williamsport’s prosperity, in which city he was a leading spirit in business, social, 
and public circles for nearly forty years. 

PETER Trxsmay is one of the few living pioneers of the lumber interests in the 
West Branch valley, and erected the first steam saw mill within the present limits 
of Williamsport. He was born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, on the Delaware 
river, August 18, 1818, and is a brother of Garret Tinsman. He obtained in early 
manhood a thorough knowledge of the lumber business from his father, a successful 
lumber manufacturer of Hunterdon county, New Jersey. When comparatively a 
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young man he left home and purchased timber lands in the vicinity of White Haven, 
Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, on which he erected a small saw mill. He carried 
on a successful business at that point until 1549, when he sold his plant to his 
brother Garret. In the sumuier of 1850 he visited the West Branch valley, and 
after several trips up Pine and Sinnemahoning creeks, exploring the valuable lands 
lying along those streams, he concluded to embark in the lumber business in 
Williamsport. On the 1st of January, 1852, he purchased from Thomas Updegraff 
a piece of land bordering ou the river, east of the Philadelphia and Erie railroad, and 
now owned by Mills T. Weed, and the following spring and summer Mr. Tinsman, 
in company with George W. Quinn, whom he had taken iuto partnership, erected 
the first steam saw mill in the town, which they had in operation in the fall of 1852 
The importance of the manufacture of lumber had about this period begun to create 
excitement in the little village, and every man either wanted a mill or an interest in 
one. Several mills were being built, and negotiations for mill sites were actively prose- 
cuted. The years 1852 and 1553 destined Williamsport to be what it is to-day—the 
greatest lumber market of the East. Mr. Tinsman continued in the lumber business 
until 1855, when he sold his interest in his mill to Woolverton & Tinsman and went 
to Reading, Pennsylvania, where he engaged in the retail lumber trade. He was 
quite successful, and remained there until 1867, when he sold his business and 
returned to Lycoming county. In 1873 he purchased the steam saw mill of 
Alexander Davidson, across the river from Williamsport, but met with the 
misfortunes of the panic of that period, which wrought destruction throughout the 
country. He never engaged in active business thereafter. Mr. Tinsman was 
married in 1855, to Elizabeth H. Allen of Trout Run, Pennsylvania, and with his 
wife and family he still resides in Williamsport. 

Perer Herpie was born December 14, 1824, at Fort Plain, New York. His 
father, Henry Herdic, died when Peter was eighteen inonths old, the youngest of 
seven sons. In 1826 his mother with her family removed to Ithaca, where Peter 
attended school for a short time. In 1830 his mother married a second time and 
removed to a farm, about five miles from Ithaca. From a small boy he displayed 
great energy and pluck. When but ten years of age he could eut his cord of wood 
a day, and, iu addition, would frequently walk to Ithaca, to dispose of small game 
in the market. At an early age he acquired the habit of never spending his wages, 
except for what was necessary to his existence. At the age of thirteen his stepfather 
died. This second bereavement seemed to necessitate a change in their family 
affairs, for soon after his mother sold her interest in the farm and moved to the head 
waters of Pipe creek, New York, where she bought fifty acres of wild land for $200, 
making a payment on it of $50. - A log house was temporarily rented and immediate 
efforts were made for clearing a patch of ground, on which a small house was 
erected for their own use. Here young Peter worked, clearing land, cultivating 
their crops, and in every way aiding his mother until he was twenty years old. 
Soon after he hired out to Ransom Light, who was the agent of William 
Ransom, the owner of a saw mill at the head of Pipe creek. He worked six weeks, 
and made a demand for his mouey, which was finally paid after threats of suit were 
made. He continued to add to his capital by working for various parties. In 1846,. 
when less than twenty-three, Mr. Herdic came with William Andress to Cogan 
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House township, Lycoming county. Here they purchased a shingle mill and cleared 
about $740 each during the first year. In about three years Mr. Herdie had 
accumulated about $2,500. He then purchased a farm of 154 acres on Lycoming 
creek, erected thereon a modest little house, and, December 25, 1849, he married 
Amanda Taylor. In 1850 he erected a steam saw mill in company with Henry 
Hughes, whose interest he purchased soon after, and later sold to James Woods. 
He realized from his lumber operations and the sale of his mill upwards of $10,000. 

In 1853 he settled in Williamsport, then a town of less than 1,700 inhabitants, 
and from the hour of his advent down to the close of his wonderful career, his busy 
brain and restless body worked and toiled both for his own and also for others’ 
pleasure and profit. What he did, the vast operations in which he was concerned, 
and the turmoils through which he passed, are too well known to the people to be 
repeated here. During the following ten years he had purchased hundreds of acres, 
built houses, saw mills and other manufactories, and given the town an impetus that 
sent it upwards with a boom that was the wonder and the talk of everybody. His 
first wife died, December 6, 1856, and January 12, 1860, he married Encie E. 
Maynard, daughter of Judge J. W. Maynard, to whom were born two sons: Peter 
and Henry, both of whom are living. He induced the Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 
road Company to move their passenger station to a plot of ground he gave them 
nearly a mile west of the old one. He built several fine houses on Fourth street, and 
close to the station, the Herdic House, now the Park Hotel. Blocks of buildings 
sprung up like magic, street railways, paving jobs, political jobs, manufactures, 
newspapers, gas companies, water works, banks, and stores grew up at once. 
Everywhere he was the busy, the mysterious, the energetic, the wonderful Peter 
Herdic. He was instrumental in getting a charter for the city of Williamsport. In 
the fall of 1869 he was elected mayor of Williamsport and he pushed many of his 
speculative operations with great vigor and sagacity. He acquired over 54,000 
acres in Lycoming, Potter, Tioga, and Cameron counties, of which 21,000 acres are 
still supposed to contain valuable coal deposits. He built at his own expense 
Trinity Protestant Episcopal church and donated it to the society. 

Mr. Herdic continued in the successful tide of his operations until the panic of 
1878. When the crisis set in he threw all his energy into his business, but not- 
withstanding his great strength and fertility of resource, he finally went into volun- 
tary bankruptcy in the spring of 1878. After passing through bankruptcy the 
spirit of the man began to revive, and in course of time he engaged in several enter- 
prises which gave him active employment, and in later years he was largely interested 
in erecting water works at Selinsgrove, Huntingdon, Cairo, Illinois, Florida, and 
a few other places. Peter Herdic was a benevolent man, and there were many who 
sorrowfully mourned his death, which occurred February 2, 1888. His death was 
the result of an accident. While superintending the construction of water works at 
Huntingdon, he slipped on the ice and fell down an embankment, receiving a severe 
concussion of the head. His widow subsequently married Henry Rawle. Whatever 
may be said of the character of Mr. Herdic, and the methods he sometimes employed 
in business, it must be admitted by all that he started Williamsport on the highway 
of prosperity. 

Jons Waite was for thirty-five years one of the prominent and successful 
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lumber manufacturers in the West Branch valley, and throughout his long and active 
business career he was recognized as a gentleman of the strictest integrity. He was 
born in Lycoming county (now Clinton), Pennsylvania, November 4, 1818, and was 
the second son of Col. Hugh White, a pioneer of Pine Creek township, by his marriage 
to Mrs. Charlotte White nee Weitzel. His youth was spent amid the scenes of 
the homestead farm, and he was educated in schools taught by John Austin and 
Rey. John H. Grier, two excellent teachers of pioneer days. He studied mathe- 
matics and theoretical surveying under Mr. Austin, and at the age of seventeen he 
left school and became a member of the State engineer corps, then in charge of 
James D. Harris, chief engineer, and thus acquired a practical knowledge of that 
profession. He assisted in the survey of the Tangascootac and Sinnemahoning 
extensions of the Pennsylvania canal, also in the construction of the Williamsport 
and Elmira railroad, now the Northern Central, and later was engaged in locating 
the eastern and western reservoirs of the canal, and was afterwards engineer in 
charge of the canal for several years. 

While occupying this responsible position, Mr. White was married, September 
19, 1848, to Emily, daughter of the late Henry S. Weaver, of Freeport, Armstrong 
county, Pennsylvania. He at once gave up civil engineering, and engaged in the 
mercantile and grain business at Freeport, which he contined for ten years. He 
was then employed to locate the dams on the Monongahela river for the Mononga- 
hela Navigation Company, which occupied his time until April, 1854, when he came 
to Williamsport and embarked in the lumber trade in Cogan valley, where he 
carried on that business five years. In October, 1859, he became a member of the 
well known lumber firm of Herdic, Lentz & Whites, which in 1867 was changed to 
White, Lentz & White by the withdrawal of Peter Herdic, and for the sueceeding thirty 
years he continued in the active duties of the lumber business up to his death, June 
3, 1890, The success of Mr. White was attained through long years of industry, 
and the closest attention to the details of his business affairs. A man of sound 
judgment and broad intelligence, his investments were always conservative and safe. 
Hence he accumulated through the passing years an estate estimated among the most 
valuable in his native county. 

Three sons and five daughters were the fruits of his marriage to Emily Weaver, 
as follows: Henry W., who succeeded his father in the management of the lumber 
business; Charlotte. widow of Hon. Hugh H. Cummin; Mary L., wife of George L. 
Sanderson of Philadelphia; Hugh L.; Gula B.; Emily, wife of E. P. Almy of 
Williamsport; Jennie P., wife of Henry N. Almy of Philadelphia, and John A. 
Mrs. White is a member of Christ Protestant Episcopal church, to which organiza- 
tion her husband belonged, and in which he filled the office of vestryman for many 
years preceding his death. Politically Mr. White was a life-long Democrat, but 
took no active part in public affairs. At the time of his death he was a director in 
the Williamsport National Bank, and a trustee in the Savings Institution; he 
was also president of the Citizens’ and Williamsport Water Companies, and a 
stockholder and director in the Lycoming Electric Company and the Williamsport 
Steam Company. Mr. White always manifested a deep interest in the social and 
material development of Williamsport, and gave liberally of his means to the 
charitable, religious, and educational institutions of the city. 
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Henry Warte was one of the well known citizens of Williamsport throughout 
his long residence in that city. He was born on the homestead, west of the mouth 
of Pine creek, Lycoming (now Clinton) county, Pennsylvania, August 7, 1820, and 
was the third son of Col. Hugh White by his marriage to Mrs. Charlotte White nee: 
Weitzel. He grew up under the parental roof, and received a good gommon school 
education, afterwards attending Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. He 
read law in Williamsport and was admitted to the bar, but never engaged in the 
practice of his profession. For several years he was associated with Robert $, 
Bailey and Matthias Eder in operating mail and stage lines, which he continued to 
follow until the advent‘of railroads superseded the old modes of traffic and he sub- 
sequently embarked in the lumber trade. In October, 1859, he became a member 
of the lumber firm of Herdic, Lentz & Whites, composed of Peter Herdic, George 
W. Lentz, and John and Henry White. In 1867 Mr. Herdic withdrew from the 
firm and it then became White, Lentz & White, and has ever since been known and 
recognized as one of the most prominent and successful lumber firms in the Susque- 
hanna valley. Mr. White devoted his principal attention to his private business, 
and accumulated a large and valuable estate. He took qnite an active interest in 
public affairs, and served in the common council of Williamsport many years, and 
at one time was president of that body. He was a stanch Democrat all his life, and 
in 1877 was the Democratic candidate for Congress in this district. His party was 
largely in the minority, and consequently he was defeated, but he received more 
than the average Democratic vote in the district. Mr. White married Catherine G., 
daughter of Hon. Joseph B. Anthony of Williamsport, member of Congress, presi- 
dent judge, and for many years a distinguished advocate of the Lycoming county 
bar. Mrs. White was born, March 5, 1830, and died, March 10, 1861, leaving three 
daughters: Isabella, wife of John C. Brenner; Mary L., who first married James. 
M. Gamble, and is now the wife of William Emery, and Josephine, deceased wife 
of C. La Rue Munson. Mr. White was again married, June 16, 1866, to Martha 
Covell of Elmira, New York, who survives him. He died at his home in Williams- 
port, March 7, 1880. j 

GEORGE WINTER Lentz, a prominent deceased lumber manufacturer of Williams- 
port, was born at East Hanover, Lebanon county, Pennsylvania, November 5, 1818. 
His paternal grandfather, Jacob Lentz, was a soldier in the Revolution, and after 
the war ended in the triumph of the Ameriean cause, he settled in Londonderry 
township, Lebanon county, Pennsylvania. George Lentz, father of our sub- 
ject, was there born and reared. He married Mary Winter of East Hanover, 
Lebanon county, two of whose brothers served in the war of 1812. She was a 
descendant of John Harper, whose father built and carried on the celebrated tavern 
at the confluence of the Swatara and Indiantown creeks, about the middle of the last 
century, and which still is known as Harper’s Hotel. She bore him four children, 
two of whom died in infancy. Her husband died a short time before the birth of 
the snbject of this sketch, and he lived with his maternal grandparents until his 
sixteenth year, receiving a good common school education. He then found employ- 
ment in East Hanover for a year or two, when he concluded to seek his fortune in 
the West, and traveled to Peoria, Illinois, by packet, this being before the advent 
of railroads. He soon afterwards went to Logansport, Indiana, 300 miles dis- 
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tant, making the entire journey on foot. On his arrival his sole possessions con- 
sisted of three Spanish quarter-dollars, but he had good health and indomitable 
pluck. He found employment in a saw mill at Logansport for about two years, 
and in 1538 he returned to his old home in East Hanover, Pennsylvania, making the 
entire trip in a spring wagon, and spending three months iu the journey. He took 
a course in civil engineering at East Hanover, and then came to Newberry, Lycom- 
ing county, where he had an aunt living, and taught school a few months. He sub- 
sequently spent two terms at Annville Academy, in Lebanon county. Upon coming 
of age he inherited a small property from his father’s estate, and returning to New- 
berry he attended a select school for some time, and became quite a skillful 
mathematician. After auother brief period of school teaching at Newberry, he 
accepted a clerkship in the register and recorder's office, under Joseph W. Smith, 
and three years later he was elected on the Whig ticket treasurer of Lycoming 
county. 

During this period he became interested in wild lands, and familiar with their 
location and value, and at the close of his term he made large purchases of these 
lands, in partnership with Oliver Watson. He subsequently became associated 
with Peter Herdic in the same business, and they were afterwards joined by John 
and Heury White. The co-partnership of Herdic, Lentz & Whites was then organ- 
ized, and became one of the best known lumber firms of the West Branch valley. 
They purchased and laid out in lots the Campbell and Armstrong farms, which 
now comprise one of the most thickly settled parts of the city. They also erected 
extensive saw mills, and engaged iu the manufacture of lumber on a large scale. 
In 1867 Mr. Herdic withdrew from the firm, and the name then became White, 
Lentz & White, and still bears that title, though all of its founders are sleeping in 
Wildwood cemetery. Mr. Lentz afterwards made large purchases of timber lands 
in Wisconsin and Florida, where he was financially interested up to his death. He 
was the principal owner of the water works plants at Selinsgrove and Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania, Cairo, Illinois, and Orlando, Florida. He also was a stockholder and 
director in the Williamsport Water Compañy, and was similarly interested in the 
West Branch National Bank and the Savings Institution. 

From an early period in the history of Williamsport Mr. Lentz was interested 
in its prosperity, aud was one of the prominent actors in its later growth and 
development. By sagacious enterprise and shrewd investment, he accumulated an 
ample fortune, but his success never affected the simplicity of his tastes or the 
sympathy which he always felt for the poor and unfortunate. All his transactions 
were characterized by a sturdy integrity, and his kind and genial nature marked 
him as one of the most unselfish of the pioneer fathers who laid the foundation 
and built the structure of Williamsport’s prosperity. Mr. Lentz was married in 1859, 
to Jane C., daughter of Dr. Jesse Wood of Williamsport, who bore him three 
children, as follows: George F., who died at the age of sixteen; Mary Ann, wife 
of Delos S. Mahaffey of Williamsport. and Harry W., who resides in the old home- 
stead on East Third street. Mrs. Lentz died, October 28, 1873, and her husband 
survived her until May 17, 1891. They were attendants of the First Presbyterian 
church of Williamsport, and gave liberally of their means towards its support. 

Tar Orro Famity.—The ancestor of the American branch of the Otto family was 
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Dr. Bodo Otto, who was born in the Kingdom of Hanover, Germany. He was a 
graduate of the University of Göttingen, and a learned and able physician, and 
immigrated with his family to Philadelphia in 1755, where he soon acquired a high 
reputation for his literary and medical ability. After residing in Philadelphia for _ 
eighteen years, he, in 1173, followed the tide of German emigration up the Schuyl- 
kill valley, and located in Reading, where he continned the practice of his profession. 
About this time the Revolutionary sentiment in the Colonies was gathering force, 
and Dr. Otto's influence among his countrymen in opposing British oppression was 
widely felt. He was chosen a delegate to represent Berks county in the Provincial 
Conference which met at Carpenter’s Hall, in Philadelphia, June 18, 1776, and early 
in the progress of the Revolution he joined the patriot army as surgeon, and served 
in that capacity until the close of the war brought liberty to the struggling Colonies. 
During the dark days of Valley Forge, Dr. Otto, assisted by his sons Drs. Bodo, Jr., 
and John A. Otto, was surgeon in charge of the camp hospital, and while devoting 
himself to the care of the sick and wounded, he endured all the privations incident 
to that critical period in the history of Washington’s army. At the close of the 
Revolution Dr. Otto returned to Reading and resumed his practice, which he con- 
tinued up to his death, June 13, 1787. He also took a prominent part in the 
administration of local affairs, and was active in promoting the best interests of the 
community. He was thrice married, and was the father of one daughter by his first 
marriage, and three sons and one daughter by his second. 

His sons, Bodo, Jr., and John A. Otto, took up their father’s profession, and both 
served as surgeons in the Continental Army. They were born in Hanover, Ger- 
many, and came to Philadelphia with their parents, and thence to Reading. Bodo 
died in 1782, during his service in the Revolution, leaving three children, one of 
whom, John C. Otto, was a prominent physician of Philadelphia for many years. 
John A. returned to Reading after the war closed, where he continued in active 
practice as one of the leading physicians of his time and locality up to his death, 
in December, 1834. He was one of the court of justices under the State Constitu- 
tion of 1776, and was appointed prothonotary of Berks county in 1790. He married 
Catharine Hitner of Marble Hall, Montgomery county, and reared two sons and five 
daughters. 

His youngest son, Dr. John B. Otto, was a native of Reading, and a graduate of 
Princeton College and the Medical University of Pennsylvania. At the time of his 
death, August 2, 1858, he was the oldest physician in Reading, where for half a 
century he enjoyed a large and varied professional experience. He served for a 
short time in the war of 1812, and was with the army at York when General Ross 
was marching on Baltimore. Dr. Otto was married in 1510 to Esther G., daughter 
of Judge William Whitman. Three sons and three daughters were the fruits of 
this union. Mes. Otto survived her husband twenty-two years, and died July 10, 
1880. Both were life-long residents of Reading. and prominent in the social and 
material development of that city. 

Hox. Jous Avevstus Orro was for thirty years one of the well known and most 
highly respected and successful business men of Williamsport. He was born in 
Reading, Pennsylvania, August 13, 1814, and was the eldest son of Dr. John B. and 
Esther G. Otto. He was educated in his native town, and remained at home with 
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hisfather assisting him in his office and in attending to his large real estate inter- 
ests. He took a practical course of surveying through Berks and Schuylkill counties, 
and subsequently spent three years learning the iron business, as clerk with the 
leading iron manufacturers of Berks and Dauphin counties. He next engaged in 
exploring his father’s unseated lands in the counties of Schuylkill, Carbon, and 
Clearfield. He opened the coal veins and made some improvements on what are 
called the Otto mines in Schuylkill county. In 1835 his father purchased the Ma- 
hanoy Iron Works in the latter county, and the following year our subject commenced 
operations. He was married, November 23, 1540, to Caroline F. Mohr, of Mohrs- 
ville, Berks county. In connection with the iron business he was occupied with 
farming, lumbering, milling, merchandising, etc. He also filled the office of justice 
of the peace, and in 1849 he was elected to the legislature and served on the com- 
mittee of domestic manufactures. In 1859 he removed to Williamsport and 
embarked in the lumber business, which he prosecuted very successfully for many 
years. In 1570 he purchased the property known as the “Blue Mill,” on Third 
and Grier streets, and carried on a planing mill, to which he added a sash, door, 
and blind department, and furnished employment to a large number of workmen. 
At this time he associated with him his two oldest sons, Dr. Luther M. and H. How- 
ard Otto, and the firm became John A. Otto & Sons. John M. and Frank R. were 
subsequently taken into the business. The mill was struck by lightning and 
burned, September 1, 15881, but they immediately commenced rebuilding a more 
substantial brick structure, which now forms a part of the extensive furniture plant 
of John A. Otto’s Sons. On its completion Mr. Otto retired from active business, 
though stili looking after the welfare of his children. He died, October 1, 1859: 
his widow occupies the old homestead on Fourth street. They were the parents of 
ten children, seven of whom are living and residents of Williamsport, as follows: 
Mrs. William F. Thompson; Mrs. William Gibson; Luther M.; H. Howard; Mrs. J. 
H. B. Reese; John M., and Frank R. The deceased are: Anna, Emma, and 
Augusta, all of whom died in infancy. The following just tribute to Mr. Otto’s 
character appeared in one of the city papers at the time of his death: “Mr. Otto 
was a thorough gentleman, of easy and unassuming manners, and no citizen of 
Williamsport is more respected than was he, while there are comparatively few em- 
ployers held in the esteem which has always been accorded him by his men. Asa 
citizen he was broad-minded and highly regarded in the business and social world. 
He was a member of St. Paul’s Lutheran church, and to his liberality that prosper- 
ous congregation is probably more indebted than to any other man.’’ 

Dr. Lurmer M. Orro was born in Taylorsville, Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania, 
September 22, 1546, and is the eldest son of John A. Otto. He received his 
education in the public schools and at Dickinson Seminary. He served with the 
Emergency Men during Lee’s invasion of Pennsylvania, although under age. After 
completing his education he studied medicine with Dr. Thomas Lyon of Williams- 
port, and graduated from the Medical University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Otto 
followed his profession in this city for several years, until he became a member of 
the firm of John A. Otto & Sons, when he gave up his practice and has sinee devoted 
his attention to the varied interests of his business. He was the leading spirit m 
the organization of the Otto Chemical Company, and has been president of that 
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institntion, and he also originated the American Furniture Exposition of New York 
City, an enterprise which has proven highly beneficial to the furniture manufactur- 
ers of the United States. Dr. Otto married Eleanor, danghter of Lindsey Mahaffey, 
and is the father of five children: Howard M., deceased; Florence; Luther; Delos, 
and Alice E. 

H. Howard Orro was born in Taylorsville, Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1848, and is the second son of John A. Otto. He received a public school 
education, and learned the printer's trade. When Lee invaded the State he went 
out as a drummer boy with Colonel Trout's Emergency Men, and was the youngest 
boy to enlist from Lycoming county. In 1864 he graduated from Eastman’s 
National Business College, Poughkeepsie, New York. At the age of seventeen he 
entered the lumber business, and subsequently became a member of the firm of John 
A. Otto & Sons, with which he has since been connected. Mr. Otto was one of the 
founders of the Y. M. C. A. of Williamsport, and has since been closely identified 
with that organization, and for a number of years its president. For the past seven- 
teen years he has been a member of the State executive committee, and has been 
prominent in Y. M. C. A. work in this section of Pennsylvania. He also organized 
the Woman’s Christian Association, and was instrumental in obtaining the aid of 
John Wanamaker to the erection of the Home of the Friendless in this city. Mr. 
Otto is one of the organizers of St. Paul’s Lutheran church and Sunday school, and 
in 1874 he organized a Sunday school in the lumber office of the Otto factory, which 
is known as St. John’s Lutheran Sunday school. He was also one of the founders 
of the City Mission. He married Mary E., only daughter of the late Col. Phaon 
Jarrett of Lock Haven, and has two children: Eugene Jarrett, and Caroline M. 

Josx M. asp Franz R. Orro are the junior members of John A. Otto’s Sons. 
The former was born in Taylorsville, Schuylkill county, December 14, 1858, and the 
latter in Williamsport, February 2, 1861. John M. was educated in the public 
schools of Williamsport and at Dickinson Seminary, and afterwards attended school 
at Kingston, Pennsylvania, and Cheshire and Waterbury, Connecticut. Heisa 
member of the firm of John A. Otto’s Sons. Frank R. received his education in the 
Williamsport public schools, and at Norristown, Pennsylvania, and Williston Sem- 
inary, East Hampton, Massachusetts. He read law with William H. Armstrong of 
Williamsport, and was admitted to the Lycoming county bar. He became a member 
of the firm of John A. Otto’s Sons in 1882 and has since devoted his attention to 
that business. 

NEHEMIAH SHaw is the oldest lumberman in Williamsport, and was born in War- 


ren county, New York, July 7, 1S14, son of Nathaniel and Clarissa (Wheeler) Shaw, 


natives of that county, and farmers by ocenpation. Mr. Shaw was reared in his 
native county, and obtained his education in the schools of that period. He learned 
the carpenter’s and millwright’s trades, at which he worked for some years, and 
afterwards engaged in the lumber business at Fort Edward, New York. In 1852 he 
came to Williamsport, and began operations on the West Branch. He brought with 
him the first flat gang saw mill. which was erected on the river, and he is thus 
recognized as the pioneer in the bnsiness. He built a saw mill at Lock Haven, 
known as Blanchard, Gregg & Company’s mill, which was the first one built in that 


town, and he operated it for twenty years. He next built his present saw mill in 
42 
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Williamsport, and associated with him Paul B. aud George B. Merrill, under the 
firm name of Shaw & Merrill, which was changed to M. Shaw & Company. In 1890 
Paul B. Merrill died and his brother, J. C. Merrill, was admitted to a partnership. 
This firm operates extensively in Lycoming, Clinton, Potter, Elk, and Clearfield 
counties, and is one of the largest and most prominent lumber firms in the West 
Branch valley, manufacturing about 15,000,000 feet of lumber annually. Mr. Shaw 
is a stockholder in the Williamsport aud Binghamton railroad, and is one of the 
charter members of the company. He is also a stockholder in the Demorest Pub- 
lishing and Sewing Machine Company, and is one of the solid and substantial busi- 
ness men of Williamsport. Mr. Shaw was married in 1837 to Rachel, daughter of 
Tra Cole, of Warren county, New York. She died in February, 1888, and was the 
mother of one daughter, now deceased, who married Paul B. Merrill. He is an 
active Republican, and during his residence in Lock Haven he was a member of the 
council nine years. November 10, 1891, Mr. Shaw was again married, to Nellie 
Shannon. 

EBENEZER B. CamPBELL was born in Johnstown, Renfrewshire, Scotland, March 
4, 1820, and was a son of D. W. and Jeanette (Black) Campbell. He left his native 
land at the age of fifteen, and emigrated to New York City, where he found employ- 
ment in a drug store. Soon afterwards he came to Tioga, Tioga county, Pennsyl- 
vania, and began clerking in a general store, thence removed to Manchester, on 
Pine ereek, and took charge of the lumber mills of Phelps, Dodge & Company. He 
remained there several years, and in 1849 went to Phelps Mills, and had charge of 
the company’s business at that place up to 1871, when he came to Williamsport to 
assume control of the Dodge lumber mills in Newberry. He filled this position up 
to his death, July 17, 1890. During a period of forty-six years he was prominently 
connected with the lumber interests of Dodge, James & Stokes, and its successor, 
the Pennsylvania Joint Lumber and Land Company, and was the principal business 
man of that institution throughout its different administrations. The success of the 
business was principally due to his wonderful euergy and keen foresight, and the 
best years of his life were devoted to the interests of that company. Mr. Campbell 
was married in 1847, to Encie, daughter of Elijah Depui of Tioga county, Pennsyl- 
vania. She died in June, 1854, leaving two sons and two daughters: William 
E. D.; Elijah, deceased; Jennie, and Jerusha, wife of T. A. Updegraff. Mr. Camp- 
bell was again married, to Mary A. Imms, of Brooklyn, New York, who survives 
him. Seven children were born of this union: Eben B., Jr.; Elijah; Henry; Charles, 
and Catherine, both deceased; Frank, and Mary; the five living children are resi-. 
dents of Williamsport. Mr. Campbell was a member and trustee of the First 
Baptist church, and in politics he was a Republican. Fer a number of years 
he was a trustee and director in Bucknell University, and was a liberal contributor 
to every worthy object. He was a kind-hearted and generous man, and enjoyed 
the respect and confidence of the best citizens of his adopted home. 

Encar Munson, president of the Williamsport National Bank, and manufacturer 
of and dealer in lumber, was born, April 21, 1820, in Saratoga county, New York, 
son of Jesse and Sophia (Tallmadge) Munson. His father was a tanner, currier, 
shoemaker, and farmer. Our subject was educated in the common schoois of his 
neighborhood, and at academies at Manchester and Bennington, Vermont. At the 
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age of fifteen years he began clerking in a store at Saratoga Springs, where he- 
remained until nineteen. His father’s family having removed to Steuben county, 

New York, he followed them, and secured employment in a store at Bradford, that 
county. At the age of twenty-seven he became a partner in the mercantile store 
of Merriman, Munson & Company; at the death of his brother in 1866 he assumed 
the entire proprietorship, and continued to do business there until 1870. In 1854 
he became financially interested in saw mills and timber lands along Kettle creek, 
Clinton county, Pennsylvania, and in 1864, in company with Col. S. W. Stark- 

weather, he purchased mills in Williamsport. He removed to this city in 1870 
and has since devoted his time to his various enterprises. In 1883 his sons, C. L. 

and Robert H., were admitted to a partnership in the lumber and planing mill 

business, and the firm at once added to their enterprise the manufacture of sash, 

door-blinds, and box-shooks. Mr. Munson was a director and president of the 
Syracuse, Geneva, and Corning railroad during its construction; it is now a part 
of the Fall Brook system. He is president of the West Branch Lumber Company 
and is largely interested in the Kettle Creek Coal Mining Company, being one of 

the owners of 14,000 acres of coal lands in that region. He is also a member 
of the Lycoming Rubber Company, and having succeeded George L. Sanderson 

to the presidency of the Williamsport National Bank, he continues to be its efficient 
‚chief executive officer. He is a Democrat in his political proclivities, and while 
living in Bradford, Steuben county, New York, he served that town as super- 

visor and superintendent of schools. Mr. Munson was married, June 15, 1852, 

to Lucy Maria, daughter of Amos and Louisa (Johnson) Curtis, of Connecticut, 

and to this union have been born three children: C. L.; Robert H., and Edwin C., 

deceased. Mr. and Mrs. Munson are members of the Episcopal church, of which 

he is vestryman. Having begun the manufacture of lumber in 1854, Mr. Munson 

is consequently one of the oldest lumber merchants in Lycoming county, as well 

‘as one of the most successful, and is a gentleman highly respected. 

Joun Norris WiLLrams was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, September 30, 
1801, and died in this city, May 10, 1862. He was a son of Joseph Williams, a 
native of Morris county, New Jersey, born October 31, 1770, who after reaching 
manhood, located in Williamsport, where he married Letitia, danghter of Amariah 
Sutton, one of the first settlers of the West Branch valley. Joseph Williams was a 
civil engineer by profession, and followed that vocation during the earlier years 
of the county’s history. Many of the old unseated land warrants in middle and 
western Pennsylvania were plotted by him, and are still used in legal proceedings. 
John Norris Williams married Ann Clark, who was born in England, August 28, 
1799, and died in Williamsport, December 17, 1889. Their children were as 
follows: Letitia Ann, wifeof Henry A. Bumgardner of Williamsport; Joseph J., of 
Philadelphia; Mary Elizabeth, who married Aaron Gandy, both of whom are dead; 
Rachel Smith, wife of Benjamin Bennett of Williamsport; Martha M., wife of Adam 
C. Brown of the same city, and Samuel Norris. Mrs. Williams was a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal church. 

SamueEL Norris WriLnrams was born in the house now standing on Fourth street, 
facing Cemetery street, in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, September 16, 1841, and is 
the youngest son of John Norris Williams. He received his education in the public 
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schools of his boyhood days, and later attended a private school and Dickinson 
Seminary, closing his school days by a business course at Bryant, Stratton and 
Bannister's College, Philadelphia. On his return from school he kept books for two 
years, and then became interested in the lumber business with Charles Runstead, 
which he continued for six years. He next became identified with the Star mill, 
and at the same time a member of the firm of Finney, Williams, & Company. This 
firm continued in business for three years, when Mr. Finney retired, and the firm 
of Williams & Foresman was organized and is still in active business. Mr. Williams 
is one of the original stockholders of the Lycoming Rubber Company, which was 
organized in August, 1882, and since the organization he has filled the positions of 
secretary, treasurer, and general manager of the company. He is a director in the 
First National Bank of Williamsport, and is one of the representative business men 
of the city, as well as a gentleman of commendable enterprise and public spirit. 
He is an ardent Republican, and represents the Sixth ward in the city council. Mr. 
Williams served with the Emergency Men during Lee’s invasion of Pennsylvania, 
and his deepest sympathies were with the cause of the Union. He was married, 
November 21, 1866, to Mary Alice, daughter of D. Watson and Margaret (MeCor- 
mick) Foresman, who is a descendant of two of the pioneer families of White Deer 
valley. 

Bexsauın ©. Bowman was born in Chenango township, Broome county, New York, 
April 7, 1818, and is a son of Ebenezer and Sylvia P. (Barnaby) Bowman. His 
mother died when he was thirteen years of age, and his father, who was a native of 
Vermont, returned to that State. Our subject was reared near Binghamton, New 
York, and attended the public schools of that city. After his mother’s death he 
removed to Great Bend, Susquehanna county, Pennsylvania, where he was employed in 
working on a farm, until reaching his majority. He was married, January 8, 1840, 
to Eliza Ann Buck, of Susquehanna county, who has been a faithful helpmate for 
over fifty-two years. Herented a farm in that county, upon which he remained two. 
years, and then removed to Centre county and engaged in the lumber business. He 
commenced by purchasing an old saw mill and a tract of timber land, which he 
cleared and mannfactured into lumber, rafting the product down the Moshannon. He 
subsequently erected a steam mill near Phillipsburg, Centre county, and hauled his 
lumber on wagons to Clearfield creek, upon which he rafted it down to the river and 
thence to market, and he was one of the first men to float logs via the Susquehanna 
to Williamsport. From a small beginning Mr. Bowman became one of the most 
extensive lumber operators in Centre and Clearfield counties. In June, 1864, he 
located in Williamsport and purchased the Star Mills, under the firm name of Bar- 
rows, Bowman & Company, which they operated for many years, the name of the 
firm having been changed in the meantime to Bowman, Foresman & Company. Mr. 
Bowman isa member of the firm of B. C. Bowman & Company, and Bowman, 
Foresman & Company, and is president of the Bowman Lumber Company of West 
Virginia. He is recognized as one of the most prominent lumber operators in the 
Susquehanna valley, and owes his success to his indomitable pluck, wonderful perse- 
verance, and close attention to the details of his business. He has been connected 
with the Susquehanna Boom Company for many years, and is now president of the 
company. He has been president of the Lycoming Rubber Company since its 
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organization, was vice-president of the Lumberman’s National Bank, and is now 
vice-president of the Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company. He isa 
director in the Williamsport Gas Company, and is financially interested in other 
institutions. Mr. Bowman has always been a supporter of the Democratic party, 
and manifests an active interest in public affairs. He has two surviving children: 
Francis C., of the Lycoming Rubber Company, and James Walton, employed in 
his father’s office. He is president of the board of trnstees of Grace Methodist 
Episcopal church, and is the steward of that organization. He is a trustee of Dick- 
inson Seminary, also of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and gives liberally 
of his means to the support of religious, charitable. and educational institutions. 

Guorse S, Bancer is the third son of William and Mary Banger, and was born 
at the United States Arsenal, on the Schuylkill river, in the City of Philadelphia, 
August 16, 1828. His mother was a Matlack, and came from Revolutionary 
stock. Her grandfather, Seth Matlack, was captain of a military company, and 
with four other brothers served in the Continental Army, one of them being 
colonel of his regiment. The company in which her father served belonged to 
this regiment. 

Mr. Banger’s grandfather, Timothy Banger, came from England to Philadel- 
phia in 1795, and had a letter of introduction from Rev. Elhannan Winchester 
of London, England, to Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia. At that time the 
seat of government was in the latter city, with Washington as president of the 
United States. Dr. Rush presented this young Einglishman to President Wash- 
ington, who gave him a position in what was then known as the war depart- 
ment. On the completion of the Schuylkill Arsenal at Philadelphia, in 1800, he 
was transferred to that office, He remained there for a number of years until 
the commissary general’s office was established in Philadelphia, where he: was 
appointed chief clerk, and filled that position until President Van Buren’s 
administration, thus serving the government through eight administrations, and 
covering a period of about forty years. 

William Banger, the son of Timothy, and father of George 5. Banger, was 
born in Philadelphia, in 1800. On attaining his majority he was appointed to a 
clerkship in the Schulykill Arsenal. He was advanced to the position of chief clerk, 
and, for some years, filled the position of military store keeper. He remained there, 
with'a short interval, until the war broke ont in 1861, when he was transferred to 
New York City, as chief clerk in the department of contracts and purchases, under 
‘General Stanton, where he remained until the war closed, when the office was abol- 
ished, Thus, father and son, served under the government continnously, from 
Washington’s administration, until Grant’s administration—almost the lifetime of 
the Republic. 

The subject of this sketch attended the public schools of Philadelphia, and 
graduated from the high school, when he was about sixteen years of age. In 1846 
he entered the office of Samuel L. Clement, a prominent conveyancer of that city, 
and after four years’ study of the conveyancing and real estate business, he opened 
an office for himself, and followed that vocation until May, 1855, when he removed 
to Williamsport, Pennsylvania. In that year he, with William A. McCann of Phila- 
delphia, and Hiram Craft of Elmira, built the first planing mill erected in Williams- 
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port, subsequently known as the Weed and Allen mill. He entered the office of the 
Susquehanna Boom Company in May, 1862, as secretary of the company. In addi- 
tion to the office of secretary, he was the acting treasurer of the company for a 
period of fifteen years. Since September, 1868, he has been the stated clerk of the 
Northumberland Baptist Association, and for twenty-four years he has been the 
clerk of the first Baptist church of Williamsport, with which he has been con- 
nected since 1855. In 1867 he was elected a school director from the Fifth ward, 
and was re-elected in 1870. He was president of the board in 1871. He has fre- 
quently been urged to represent his ward in the city council, but persistently 
declined to allow his name to be used for that or any other office. On the 19th of 
June, 1850, Mr. Banger was married to Miss Sally E. Hollingshead of Philadel- 
phia. Four children were born to them: Frank Judson, deceased; M. Helen; 
Lizzie H., deceased, and Ida M., wife of Charles A. Bowman of Williamsport. His 
second marriage was with Mrs. Emma K. Mulford, daughter of the late Rev. Joseph 
H. Kennard, D. D., of Philadelphia, which occurred May 7, 1879. Mrs. Banger 
died, December 1, 1882. He subsequently married Miss Adele M., daughter of 
Levi Peabody Dodge, late of Newburgh, New York. Mr. Banger is still the secre- 
tary of the Susquehanna Boom Company, having filled that office for a period of 
thirty years. 

D. Warson Foresman was the youngest son of Robert Foresman, and was born 
in Washington township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, February 9, 1812. He 
was reared on the homestead farm, and in 1833 married Margaret S., daughter of 
Seth McCormick, a native of the same township. She bore him the following 
children: D. Hammond and Robert M., both deceased; Seth T.; Mary Alice, wife 
of S. N. Williams; James S.; Eliza S., wife of J. E. Baker; Hannah, wife of A. J. 
Updegraff; Sarah P., wife of C. P. Tiers; Alvina, deceased, and Henry M. Mr. 
Foresman was a farmer all his life, and removed from White Deer valley to Montour 
county in 1844, and afterward to Northumberland county. In 1854 he rented the 
Judge Robert Grier farm, which is now within the limits of Williamsport, upon: 
which he lived many years. Here his wife died, February 9, 1874; he survived 
her nearly six years, was again married, and died, October 16, 1879. He was a 
ruling elder in the Third Presbyterian church of Williamsport, and was a life-long 
adherent of the Democratic party. Mr. Foresman was a plain, unassuming, and 
worthy citizen, and reared a large and respected family. Though unable to leave 
his children wealth, he left to them the rich legacy of an honest name. 

Davip Hammond Foresman was born in Washington township, Lycoming county, 
February 15, 1834, and was the eldest son of D. Watson Foresman. He was reared 
a farmer, and his tastes always ran to agricultural pursuits. He was educated at 
the McEwensville Academy, and taught school in Northumberland and Lycoming 
counties for several years. In 1854 he came to Williamsport with his parents, 
and was a resident of this city without interruption, except five years, when he 
lived at McEwensville. He was a stanch Democrat, and took a deep interest in 
political affairs. He served several terms in the city council from the Sixth ward, 
was one of the most vigilant members of that body, and was chairman of the high- 
way committee until elected president of the council in 1877. For two years he 
was president of the Lycoming County Agricultural Society, and was a member 
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of the State Board of Agriculture. He served as agent for the Grier estate in 
this city for many years. He also became largely identified with the Lycoming 
Rubber Company a few years before his death, and took an active interest in the 
business of that flourishing enterprise. Mr. Foresman married Rebecca, daughter 
of John Reighard, of the “Long Reach,” to whom were born three sons and one 
daughter: Robert; Chester; Anna, wife of William 1. Selser of Philadelphia, and 
Grier, all of whom are living, as is also his widow. He died, April 21, 188%, in 
the fifty-fourth year of his age. Mr. Foresman was a genial and affable gentleman, 
and had many friends in the community. He was a director in the Lycoming 
National Bank at the time of his death, and was recognized as a man who never 
faltered in the discharge of his duty. 

Sern T. Foresman, lumber dealer and manufacturer, was born in Washington 
township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, February 26, 1888, and is the oldest 
surviving son of D. Watson and Margaret S. Foresman, and a grandson of Robert 
Foresman, one of the pioneers of White Deer valley. He was reared under the 
parental roof, and remained with his parents until he was twenty-six years of age, 
assisting his father to support the family. He received a common school education, ' 
and taught school two winter terms, and with the money thus acquired he took a 
course of two years at Dickinson Seminary. In April, 1861, he enlisted in Com- 
pany D, Eleventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, served four months, and then returned 
home to assist in tilling the farm. He ‘afterward went out with the Emergency 
Men during Lee’s invasion of Pennsylvania. In 1864 he engaged in contracting, 
and built the two large basins at the foot of Rose street, also the lumber branch 
of the Philadelphia and Erie railroad, from the Star Mills to Hepburn street. He 
‘followed contracting four years, and then organized the firm of Frow, Foresman & 
Company. They erected a planing mill on the site of the Otto furniture plant, 
and conducted a mill and Jumber yard. In 1872 Mr. Foresman became a member 
of the lumber firm of S. N. Williams & Company, but their plant was burned in 
April, 1873. He then found employment in the Star Mills, and in 1874 he and ` 
Mr. Williams purchased a one-third interest in the business. In 1876 they became 
sole proprietors, and the firm of Williams & Foresman was then established. From 
that time up to the present they have carried on business very successfully, and 
are recognized as one of the prominent lumber firms of Williamsport. Mr. Fores- 
man is also a member of Bowman, Foresman & Company, and of the Bowman 
Lumber Company of West Virginia. He is a large stockholder in the Lycoming 
Rubber Company, is a director in the Binghamton Railroad Company, is an active 
supporter of the Board of Trade, and a charter member of the Ross Club. 

Mr. Foresman was married, December 9, 1862, to Sallie E., daughter of Samuel 
Updegraff, of the “Long Reach,” and has a family of two sons and two daughters, 
as follows: John; George; Laura, wife of Frank Robb, and Ruth Mac. The 
family are adherents of the Third Presbyterian church, and Mr. Foresman has 
been a K. T. in the Masonic order for twenty-five years. He has always been a 
stanch Democrat, and an unswerving advocate of Democratic principles. In 1882 
he was a candidate for- legislative honors, and came within two votes of receiving 
the nomination. He is a member of the select council, and takes a very active 
interest in public affairs. Mr. Foresman gives his earnest support to every proj- 
ect that tends to the general welfare and prosperity of Williamsport. 
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Rorezr M. Forsman was born in Washington township, Lycoming county, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1836, and died in Williamsport, March 6, 1889. He was the second 
son of D. Watson Forsman, and removed with his parents to Montonr county, 
in 1844, and subsequently to Northumberland county, and thence to Williamsport 
in 1854, which he made his home up to his death. He received a common school 
education, and in early manhood engaged in the lumber business. He continued 
to prosecute that line of trade very successfully throughout his business career. In 
1877 he gave up the lumber business in Williamsport for a more lucrative field of 
operations in Wisconsin, where he was interested until the close of his life. Mr. 
Forsman was married, August 13, 1859, to Anna Nichols of Williamsport, who 
bore him the following children: Florence, wife of Rev. Francis T. Madge; Frank; 
Harry H.; Stanton, and Stanley, all of whom are living, In his political affiliations 
Mr. Forsman was a Republican, and was a member of Reno Post, G. A. R. 
During the latter part of the war he served as a lieutenant in a cavalry com- 
pany. He was a member of the common council several terms, and was twice 
president of that body. Mr. Forsman was an open-hearted, genial, and hospitable 
man, was noted for his love of home and family, and was a progressive, liberal, and 
public spirited citizen. He took an active part in establishing the Williamsport 
Steam Company, and was secretary and treasurer of that institution until a short 
time before his death. 

Frank Forsuan, lumber dealer, was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, Janu- 
ary 29, 1863, and is the eldest son of Robert Forsman. He was educated in the 
public schools and at Cheltanham Academy, and after leaving school he engaged 
in the lumber business with his father, and afterward was a member of the firm 
of Luppert & Forsman. In July, 1890, he became a member of H. W. Jenkins & 
Company, and in August, 1891, he purchased his partner’s interest. Mr. Forsman 
was married, June 3, 1890, to Esther, daughter of David Wilson of Harrisburg. 
He is a Republican, and both he and wife are members of Trinity Protestant 
Episcopal church. 

WiLLrau Howarp, of the firm of Howard & Perley, lumber manufacturers, was 
born in Yorkshire, England, August 13, 1831, son of John and Hannah (Lock- 
wood) Howard, who lived and died in their native land. He received his educa- 
tion in England, and learned the stonemason’s trade. In 1854 he came to the 
United States, located at Reading, Pennsylvania, and worked a short time for the 
Lebanon Valley Railroad Company in building a bridge near the city of Reading. 
He came to Williamsport in August, 1854, and worked on the dam on the Susque- 
hanna, near that city. He next found employment with the Water Mill Company 
for a few years, and in 1857 he went into the lumber woods and engaged in that 
business. Some time later he organized the firm of C. B. € W. Howard, and engaged 
in the lumber business as log stockers. In 1863 he purchased land in Cameron 
county, and operated there until 1887. In 1866 Mr. Howard went into partnership 
with John R. Cooke & Company, purchased the saw mill now operated by Howard 
& Perley, and engaged in the manufacture of lumber. He was later a member 
of the firm of Slonaker, Howard & Company, which was merged into that of Howard, 
Perley & Howard, and finally became Howard & Perley. Mr. Howard is one of 
the pioneer lumbermen of Williamsport, and has been prominent in the lumber 
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interests in this section of the State for many years, dividing his time between 
Williamsport and Cameron county. Heis a stanch Democrat, and while living in 
Emporium was burgess of that borough for two terms, and served two terms as 
county commissioner of Cameron county. He was also a member of the borough 
council of Emporium for several years, and has served two years in the common 
council of Williamsport. Mr. Howard was one of the organizers and is a stock- 
holder and director in the First National Bank of Emporium, and was one of the 
organizers of the Emporium Water Company, and is a director in that institution. 
He is a stockholder and director in the Lycoming Rubber Company, of which he 
was one of the organizers: he was active in securing the. removal of the Demorest 
Sewing Machine Works to Williamsport, and gave liberally of his means in further- 
ance of that project: he is a stockholder in the West Branch National Bank, and a 
member of the Board of Trade and of the Ross Club. Mr. Howard was married 
December 28, 1853, to Mary Woodhead, a native of England, and has one son, 
Samuel T., who is employed with-the firm of Howard & Perley. He and wife are 
members of Trinity Protestant Episcopal church, and he is a vestryman in that 
organization. He is a prominent Mason, and is connected with the lodge, chapter, 
commandery, and consistory. 

ALLEN P. PERLEN, manufacturer of lumber, was born in Oldtown, Penobscott 
county, Maine, March S, 1845, son of Dr. Daniel J. and Mary (Lovejoy) Perley. 
His father was a native of Ipswich, Massachusetts, and practiced his profession for 
sixty years in the State of Maine. His mother was born in Kennebec county, Maine, 
and both died in Penobscott county, in that State. Our subject was reared and 
educated in his native county, and began his business life as a clerk in a mercantile 
house, which he followed several years. In 1865 he came to Williamsport, and 
accepted the position of bookkeeper at George Zimmer & Company’s planing mills; 
in 1869 he purchased an interest in the firm which he retained until 1873. He next 
engaged in bookkeeping for Daniel W. Smith, and in July, 1874, he became book- 
keeper for Slonaker, Howard & Company. In 1879 he purchased Mr. Slonaker’s 
interest, and engaged in the lumber business under the firm name of Howard, Perley 
& Howard. In January, 1887, C. B. Howard retired from the firm, and Mr. Perley 
and William Howard have since continued the business under the name of Howard 
& Perley. This firm ranks high among the lumber dealers of Williamsport; 
they have large interests in Clinton and Potter counties, and are the owners of 
twelve miles of railroad in the lumber field. Mr. Perley is a director in the West 
Branch National Bank, and is one of the substantial business men of the city. He 
is a Republican, and has served one term in the city council. He is a member of 
Lodge No. 106, F. & A. M. Mr. Perley has been twice married. His first mar- 
riage, to Clara, daughter of Albert Lovejoy, of Gardner, Maine, occurred September 
1. 1869. She died in January, 1886, leaving five children: Margaret Lovejoy; Har- 
riet Scott; Fred A.; Martha C., and A. P., Jr. He was again married, in 1888, to 
Ann Stowell, a native of New York State. He and wife are members of Christ 
Episcopal church, in which he holds the office of vestryman. 

Guy W. Maryarn was born, November 28, 1828, in Hamilton, New York, son of 
Luke and Philena (Staples) Maynard, who were the parents of six children. The 
family migrated to Tioga county, Pennsylvania, when Guy W. was about two years 
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old. He attended the public schools in that county until his nineteenth year, when 
he came to Williamsport and completed his education at Dickinson Seminary. He 
was afterwards employed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in Philadelphia, 
and also did snrveving for that corporation. After severing his connection with it 
he sold machinery on commission in various parts of the United States for two or 
three years. He was married, August 11, 1859, to Mary A. Crosby, a native of New 
York City. In 1560 they removed to Williamsport, where for about two years Mr. 
Maynard was employed by John White in the lumber business. In 1862 he formed 
a partnership with Peter Herdic in the lumber business which existed for several 
years. He was also in partnership with J. W. Maynard in the manufacture and 
sale of lumber for some time. In 1SS7 he retired from active business, leaving the 
cares of his enterprises to his sons. On the 15th of February, 1592, he died. leav- 
ing a widow and four children: Louisa, who married E. M. Baldwin; Ransom C.: 
John W., and Encie E. Mr. Maynard was a member of Trinity Episcopal church. 
of which he was vestryman from the organization of the parish to his death. He was 
a man highly respected by all who knew him, and one who always gave assistance to 
everything which tended to build up the community in which he resided. His son, 
Ransom C. Maynard, was born and educated in Williamsport. He began his busi- 
ness life with his father and has succeeded to the business, now comprising lumber 
and coal. He was married, June 15, 1887, to Kate I. Barlow, who died in March. 
1859, leaving one child, Helen Louise. He is a member of Trinity Episcopal church, 
and is a Democrat in polities. 

Jons R.T. Ryas was born in Trenton, New Jersey, September 4, 1539, and grew 
to manhood in his native town. He received his education at the Trenton Academy, 
after which he engaged in a wholesale and retail drug busines in Trenton, as a 
member of the firm of C. B. Vansyckel & Compamy, for a number of years. Af the 
breaking out of the rebellion he recruited Company G, Tenth Regiment, New 
Jersey Volunteers, and was commissioned lientenant of the same in the spring of 
1862. He was detached from his regiment, and served on the staff of Brigader 
General Wadsworth, and Brigader General Martindale as an acting aide, but was 
afterwards reassigned to duty with his regiment, which was then in Peck's division, 
Seventh Corps, and served with his command in the Army of the Potomac. Mr. 
Ryan was married, October 16, 1866, to Lina, only daughter of Garret Tinsman, of 
Williamsport, and has a family of three children: Garret T.; Florence T.. and 
Mary C. In 1867 he connected himself with the lumber firm of Woolverton & 
Tinsman, and was afterwards a member of the firms of Tinsman & Ryan, Ryan, 
Cochran & Company, and Ryan, Thompson & Company, all extensive lumber oper- 
ators. He is interested in numerous institutions connected with the social and 
material interests of Williamsport. He is president of the Lycoming Electric Light 
Company, of the Susqnehanna and Buffalo Railroad Company, and of the Eagles- 
mere Land Company; he is a director in the West Branch National Bank, the 
Kettle Creek Coal Mining Company, the Williamsport Steam Company, the Will- 
jamsport Passenger Railway Company, the Williamsport Water Company, and the 
Williamsport Brick Company. He is president of the J. E. Dayton Company. 
manufacturers of boots and shoes, also of the firm of Lewars € Company, hard- 
ware dealers, and is largely interested in the Fisher & Hinkle Company and a 
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direetor in the Williamsport National Bank. Mr. Ryan was one of the prime 
movers in the purchase of Eaglesmere, and it was largely through his untiring 
efforts that it became a successful summer resort. A soldier in the rebellion, he 
has always taken an active interest in military societies, and is a member of the G. 
A. R. and of the Loyal Legion. In polities he is a Democrat, and has served as a 
member of the common council for three years. The family are members of the First 
Presbyterian church, with which organization he has been prominently identified 
several years. He was one of the promoters in the erection of the present church 
building, and served on the building committee. Every worthy cause finds in Mr. 
Ryan a warm friend and generons supporter, and he is recognized as one of the 
most enterprising citizens of his adopted home. 

Wittram E. Seracue, manufacturer and dealer in lumber, was born April 5, 
1849, in Sullivan county, New York, son of David and Eliza J. (Adams) Sprague. 
His parents removed to Pennsylvania about 1855, and located in Monroe county, 
where his father engaged in the lumber business. Our subject was reared in Monroe 
and Luzerne counties, Pennsylvania, and attended the public schools until he was 
twelve years old. He then entered the employ of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company, and remained with them until 1863, when he ran away and enlisted in 
Company A, Twenty-Eighth Pennsylvania Volunteers. He was seriously wounded at 
Peach Tree Creek, near Atlanta, Georgia, July 20, 1864, and was confined in the 
hospital until the fall of that year. He was then detailed on the recruiting service, 
and during this period he mustered bis father into the army. He served until the 
close of the war, and then returned to Luzerne county, and entered the employ of 
the Lehigh Valley Railway Company as civil engineer. He remained with that 
company until 1868, and then removed to the West and engaged in business. In 
March, 1870, he located in Williamsport, where he found employment as shipper 
and manager of the Williamsport Iron and Lumber Company, and one year after- 
wards entered the employ of John A. Otto’s Sons, with whom he remained nine 
years. In July, 1880, he formed a partnership with J. F. Strieby, under the firm 
name of W. E. Sprague € Company, and engaged in manufacturing and dealing in 
lumber. The firm has since been successfully engaged in the lumber business. 
Mr. Sprague is also a member of the firm of Strieby, Sprague & Company, organ- 
ized in 1888, and of M. T. Barry & Company, organizedin 1891. They have large 
mills in Jefferson and Clarion counties, Pennsylvania, and carry on an extensive 
trade. Mr. Sprague is one of the original stockholders of the Lycoming National 
Bank, and has been a director in that institution for many years. He was one of 
the organizers of the Pennsylvania Hoop Manufacturing Company, and chairman 
of the company, and was also chairman of the Lycoming Fertilizer Company. He 
is a stockholder in the Central Pennsylvania Telephone aud Supply Company, was 
one of the organizers of the Board of Trade of Williamsport, and is largely inter- 
ested in real estate in the city. Politically he is a Republican, and in 1883 he was 
elected sheriff of Lycoming county, by 1,000 majority, which was a tribute 
to his popularity in a Democratic county. In 1887 he was chairman of the Repub- 
lican county committee, and in 1890 he declined the senatorial nomination for this 
district. While absent from the city, however, his friends placed him in nomina- 
tion for the mayoralty, in 1890, but he was defeated by F. H. Keller. He has 
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always taken an active interest in the public schools of Williamsport, and in 1874 
was elected a member of the board, and served as president of the same. Mr. 
Sprague is a charter member of Reno Post, No. 64, G. A. R., and was Commander 
of the post in 1879, 1850, and 1881, and has been a member of the board of man- 
agers since its organization. He is alsu connected with the Soldiers’ and Sailors 
Monumental Association, and isa member of the Royal Arcanum. Mr. Sprague 
was married, February 20, 1872, to Margaret Clementine, daughter of William 
Strieby, of Loyalsock township, who is the mother of two children: Adam Follmer, 
and Blanche Reno. Mrs. Sprague is a member of St. Panl’s Lutheran church. 

Tuomas Luxpr, manufacturer of lumber, was born in Eldred township, Lycom- 
ing county, Pennsylvania, February 2, 1844, son of Cornelius W. and Amelia 
(Bucher) Lundy. Thomas Lundy, grandfather of our subject, was a native of New 
Jersey, and settled in Eldred township, Lycoming county, about 1801, where he 
cleared and improved a farm upon which he resided up to his death. Cornelius W. 
was born and reared on the homestead in Eldred township, and died there in 1886. 
His widow still surviyes. He was a member of the Christian church, held the office 
of deacon for many years, and was superintendent of the Sunday school for a quarter 
of a century. In early life he was a Whig, and afterwards a Republican. His family 
consisted of eleven children, all of whom are living. The subject of this sketch is 
the third in the family, and was reared and educated in his native township. He 
learned the carpenter's and millwright’s trades, and followed that business for fif- 
teen years. In 1876 he purchased the Lippincott mill, in Gamble township, and 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber, removing to Williamsport in 1882. Mr. 
Lundy is now one of the representative lumbermen of the city, and has mills at 
Renovo, Clinton county, and at Ralston, Lycoming county, and lumber interests iu 
Somerset county. He is a stockholder and director in the Merchants’ National 
Bank, was a stockholder in the Packer Land and Improvement Company, and served 
as president of the latter institution. Mr. Lundy is an active Republican. He was 
auditor of Armstrong township for a number of years, and a school director in his 
district. He is a member of the Masonic order, and is connected with the lodge, 
chapter, and commandery. Mr. Lundy was married in 1568 to Margaret Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry Southard, of Gamble township. Thirteen children are the fruits 
of this union; Henry C. deceased; Thomas Franklin; Charles E.; William W.; Lanra 
M.: Bruce P.; Theodore A.; George; Clyde; Raymond; Florence A.; Harrison, and 
Marion Elizabeth. 

Hexry M. Orro was born in Reading, Pennsylvania, January 4, 1826, son of 
Dr. John B. and Esther G. Otto. He was edncated in the schools of Reading, and 
removed to Barry, Schnylkill county, in 1845, and March 16, 1848, he was appointed 
the first postmaster of the town. He was married to Susan B., daughter of Jacob 
and Mary B. Goodhart of Reading, June 3, 1550; she became the mother of two chil- 
dren: John B., of Williamsport, and Mary Irene, deceased wife of Dr. John W. 
Lowe of Baltimore, Maryland. Mr. Otto opened a dry goods store in Reading in 
April, 1851, and continued in that business until April, 1863. When the State was 
threatened with invasion in 1862, he enlisted in Company G, Second Regiment, 
Pennsylvania Militia, which marched to Williamsport on the Potomac, and was 
engaged in the battle of South Mountain and in the pursuit of Stonewall Jacksou's 
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corps. He moved to Williamsport, Pennsylvania, November 1, 1863, and joined 
the lumber firm of John A. Otto & Company in 1868. He was a member of the firm 
of Filbert, Otto & Miller until 1876, when he became senior partner of the firm of 
H. M. & J. B. Otto, lumber manufacturers and dealers, now operating at Otto 
Glen, Elk county. In 1876 Mr. Otto was elected to the first select council of the 
city, and served one term. He moved to Baltimore, Maryland, in February, 1883, 
thence to Reading, Pennsylvania, in April, 1891, where he now resides. He became 
a member of Trinity Lutheran church of Reading in 1844; in 1864 he united with 
the Second Presbyterian church of Williamsport; in 1888 he joined Grace Meth- 
odist Episcopal church of Baltimore, and in January, 1892, he was elected an elder 
of Calvary Reformed church of Reading, Pennsylvania. He was a stanch supporter 
of the temperance cause all his life, and was a member of the Sons of Temperance 
many years. 

Jons B. Orro, son of Henry M. and Susan B. Otto, was. born in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, March 9, 1851, and removed with his parents to Williamsport in November, 
1863. He was a student at Dickinson Seminary, and afterwards attended Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York, and graduated with the degree of civil 
engineer, June 28, 1871. In the fall of that year he assisted in the construction of 
the Reynoldsville division of Bennett’s branch extension of the Allegheny Valley 
railroad. In the spring of 1872, while serving upon the engineer corps of Reading, 
he accepted a position of assistant engineer upon the location corps of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading railroad, and helped to survey the Perkiomen branch to Emmaus, 
also the Catawissa branch from Tamanend Junction to Williamsport. He left the 
Philadelphia and Reading Company in the spring of 1873 to accept a position on 
the engineer corps of a proposed railroad from Williamsport to Arnot, Tioga county, 
but after running the experimental line the project was abandoned on account of the 
panic of that year. He then opened a civil engineer’s office in Williamsport. In 
1875 he formed a partnership with his father, under the firm name of H. M. & J. B. 
Otto, manufacturers of hemlock and hard wood lumber, and dealers in hemlock 
bark. In 1876 he superintended the construction of J. K. Mosser & Company’s 
tannery at Newberry, and May 1, 1876, he was elected to the office of city engineer, 
in which he served four years. During his term he made a topographical survey of 
the city, and designed a complete system of sewerage for the business portion, 
which received the approval of all who examined it. He was twice re-elected to the 
office of city engineer, and resigned the position, April 12, 1880. He accepted the 
superintendeney of the Sonth Williamsport Land Company, January 21, 1851, a 
position which he still holds. He was appointed trustee for the Mahlon Fisher 
estate, January 27, 1882, and in September of the same year he was elected secretary 
and treasurer of the Williamsport Gas Company, which he resigned, January 20, 
1885. Mr. Otto superintended the rebuilding of Maynard street bridge, and had 
charge of the same from 1886 until February, 1891, when it was sold to the county 
commissioners. He was married, March 11, 1873, to Lillie M., a daughter of Sam- 
uel and Amanda S. Ladd of Reading, Pennsylvania. She died, March 6, 1891, 
leaving six children: Henry L.; Josie M.; Lillie L.; Nettie I.; Mary L., and John 
B. He was again married, May 24, 1892, to Ida F., daughter of Marcello A. and 
Mary T. Pray of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. Mr. Otto has been an elder in the 
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Second Presbyterian church of Williamsport since April, 1535, and superintendent 
of the Sunday school since December, 1887. He is an ardent Prohibitionist, and a 
firm advocate of the cause of temperance. 

Samuen Weymours, superintendent of the Edgar Munson mill, was born in Car- 
roll county, New Hampshire, November 29, 1826, son of Andrew W. and Mary (Lary) 
Weymouth, natives of that State. He moved with his parents to the State of Maine 
at the age of four years. He received a common school education, and learned the 
blacksmith trade with his father. In 1858 he located in Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, 
where he engaged in lumbering, and in 1864 came to Williamsport, and was 
employed as foreman for E. B. England for two years. In 1866 he was employed 
by Edgar Munson as superintendent of his mills, which position he has held ever 
since. He is a Republican in polities, and in 1878 was elected a member of the 
common council of Williamsport, served ten years, and was chairman of the gas and 
water, fireman and supply, and the highway committees. In February, 1890, he 
was elected a member of the select council, and chosen chairman of the highway 
committee of that body. He was married in 1852 to Miss Emily J., daughter of 
Heury Houscom, and to this union have been born four children: William C.; 
Mary E., who married P. E. Bishop; Ida J., who married Robert Thorne, and 
Clara, who married R. P. Blackburn. 

James MaxseL, lumber dealer, was born in Eldred township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, May 20, 1847, son of William B. and Rebecca (Southard) Mansel, the 
former a native of Chester county, and the latter of Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. 
William B. Mansel came to this county in 1840. He was a poor man, and worked 
as a laborer, finally purchasing a farm in Eldred township, where he has since 
resided. His family consists of three children: : George, of South Williamsport; 
James, and Hannah, wife of Hiram Mosteller, of Eldred township. The subject of 
this sketch received a common school education in the township schools and at 
Lewisburg, and afterwards attended Dickinson Seminary. Prior to his attendance at 
the last mentioned institution he was engaged in teaching school, and after leaving 
Dickinson he began clerking in a grocery store in Williamsport. He followed that 
business three years, and then became connected with the Standard Nail and Iron 
Company, with which he remained two years. He next took charge of the lumber 
business of Corcoran, Richards & Company, with whom he remained six years, and 
was afterwards associated with Thomas Lundy under the firm name of Lundy & 
Company for three years. He then engaged in business for himself, has been quite 
successful, and handles nothing but hardwood lumber. Mr. Mansel is a member of 
the Cross Planer Knife Company, and one of the originators of the same; he is also 
a stockholder and director in the Royal Braid Works. He is a Republican with 
Prohibition tendencies, but takes no interest in public affairs. He was married in 
1874, to Maggie, daughter of John Hartswick, of Centre county, Pennsylvania, and 
has two children: Bernard H. and Harry $. 

Tuomas Durry, lumber manufacturer, was born in County Meath, Ireland, in 
1845, son of Michael and Elizabeth (Clarke) Duffy, natives of the ‘‘sea-girt isle.” 
He came to the United States with his brothers and sisters, when he was ten years 
old, and located in Corning, New York. He received a limited education in the 
common schools, and grew to manhood in New York State. In 1869 he came to 
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Williamsport, and engaged with a Mr. Parker in the manufacture of shingles for 
two years, and was employed by various other parties until 1873. He then became 
connected with his present shingle mill, where he has since carried on quite an 
extensive business in the manufacture of white pine shingles. In 1891 he 
purchased an interest in the West End mill, and has since been manager of the 
business. Mr. Duffy is a stockholder and director in the Susquehanna Trust and Safe 
Deposit Company, is a stockholder in the Lycoming Rubber Company, and is 
interested in real estate in the city. He was married in 1572 to Ellen, daughter of 
George Mahar, of Williamsport. She is the mother of six children, as follows: 
Ann; Harry; John; Joseph; Mary, and Elizabeth. The family are members of the 
Annunciation Catholic church, and Mr. Duffy is one of the liberal supporters of that 
organization. He is a Democrat in politics, and one of the active, enterprising 
business men of Williamsport. 

Maurice H. Lunpy, lumber dealer, was born in County Sligo, Ireland, March 16, 
1833, son of Patrick and Winifred (Henry) Lundy. The family came to America 
in 1845, and after remaining in New York for about six months they migrated to 
Canada and thence to Corning, New York, where the parents died. Our subject 
was principally reared in Steuben county, New York, and was educated in the 
common schools. He came to Williamsport in 1850, where he was employed by 
Samson & Ballard as lumber counter for a number of years and remained with their 
successors until joining Fletcher Coleman in the same business. Mr. Lundy has 
therefore been in the lumber business in the city of Williamsport for over forty 
years. He built the second house on Third street west of what is known as West 
street. He is a member of the Lycoming Real Estate Association, is a Democrat in 
politics, has served as United States marshal for this district under President 
Cleveland’s administration, has also been a member of the common council six 
years, and is now serving his second year in the select council. He was married 
in 1854 to Mary, daughter of John Merren, and to this union have been born nine 
children: Thomas; Mary, who married Thomas Mulligan; Maurice; Eliza, who 
married James Burrows; Henry; Frank; Kate, who married John Coleman; Agnes, 
and George. Mr. Lundy and family are members of the Catholic church. 

Jous Wesney Maynarp was born, May 18, 1806, at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
second son and third child of Lemuel Maynard, a native of Sunbury, in the same 
State. In 1823 his father’s family moved to Hamilton, New York, where young 
Maynard spent one year in attendance at the Hamilton Academy. In 1827 he 
began the study of law in the office of William G. Angell and George C. Clyde, in 
Otsego county, New York. Here he spent three years, after which the family 
located in Lawrenceville, Tioga county, Pennsylvania, where he was admitted to 
the bar in 1831. Until 1840 he was engaged in practice in Tioga, Bradford, Potter, 
and McKean counties. Inthe summer of that year he located in Williamsport. 
In 1859 he was appointed assistant law judge for the Fifth judicial district of 
Pennsylvania, then consisting of the county of Allegheny, including the city of 
Pittsburg. In 1862 he was elected president judge of the Third judicial district, 
composed of the counties of Northampton and Lehigh. This position he filled with 
eminent ability for nearly six years. In the autumn of 1867, owing to the death of 
his son-in-law and former partner, W. W. Willard, and also on account of his own 
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ill health, Judge Maynard resigned and returned to Williamsport. He was 
nominated for Congress by his Democratic friends from Lycoming county, but 
declined to run. Judge Maynard had a legal experience of half a century, during 
which time he was called upon to conduct many of the most important cases in 
Pennsylvania and New York. March 18, 1830, Mr. Maynard was married to Sarah 
Ann, daughter of Thomas and Nabby Mather, of Burlington, New York; they were 
the parents of one daughter, Sarah Ann, who became the wife of W. W. Willard. 
Mrs. Maynard died, December 25, 1832, and Judge Maynard was again married, 
December 29, 1834, to Alvira C., daughter of Elijah De Pui. The offspring of this 
union were four sons and three daughters, of whom three sons and one daughter 
died young. The survivors are: Encie Eliza, who married Peter Herdic,and is now 
the wife of Henry Rawle; James W., and Clara. Mrs. Maynard died, April 1, 1881, 
and in November, 1883, he married Cordelia Bellows, who survives him. Judge 
Maynard was educated in the Methodist faith, but subsequently united with the 
Protestant Episcopal church, and when Christ church was organized in Williams- 
port, in 1841, he was chosen a vestryman. He died, May 8, 1885, at his summer 
cottage at Minnequa Springs, Bradford county, Pennsylvania. 

Hox. Henry Jounson was born, June 12, 1819, at Newton, Sussex county, New 
Jersey. He received in the schools of that place his primary education, and in 1837 
was graduated at Princeton College. He read law for three years with Hon. Whit- 
field S. Johnson, afterwards Secretary of State of New Jersey, and was admitted to 

ethe bar in 1841, after an examination before the Supreme Court judges of New Jersey, 
as required by the rules of that State. His father, Samuel Johnson, died in 1820, 
and his only brother, John Brodhead Johnson, while temporarily in New Orleans, 
died of yellow fever in 1825. His mother, with her five surviving children, moved 
to Muncy in 1841, she having acquired as one of the divisees of her grandfather, 
Gen. Daniel Brodhead, considerable real estate in Pennsylvania which required 
attention. June 19, 1841, Henry Johnson’s law office was opened in Muncy, Penn- 
sylvania, which he occupied for over fifty years, enjoying a successful and Incrative 
practice. In 1856 he married Margaret, youngest daughter of Enoch Green, and 
sister of Hon. Henry Green, now a justice of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. In 
November, 1890, he removed to Williamsport, and now occupies the mansion on the 
corner of West Fourth and Maynard streets, which he had erected for his subse- 
quent home. He continues in the practice of law, of which he was always devotedly 
fond. From the time of his settlement in Lycoming county he has been prominent 
in political and public affairs, first as a Whig and afterwardsa Republican. In 1848 
he was among the earliest supporters of Gen. Zachary Taylor; as such he was 
elected one of the Presidential Electors of Pennsylvania, and voted directly for 
Taylor and Fillmore. In 1861 he was elected to the State Senate for the counties of 
Lycoming, Union, Clinton and Centre, and served during the war times of 1862-63- 
64. He served on various committees during his term. In 1864 he was chairman 
of the Judiciary committee, and thus became political leader of the Senate. He was 
also for a considerable period Speaker pro tem. of the Senate. The Supreme Court - 
of Pennsylvania having decided that the Act of 1512, which authorized and regu- 
lated elections by soldiers in the field, was unconstitutional, thereby depriving a 
very large number of citizens of the right of suffrage, and endangering the re-elec- 
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tion of Abraham Lincoln and the permanence of the Union. the legislative record of 
1863, page 60, records on June 22d that Mr. Johnson read in place, ‘‘a joint reso- 
lution proposing an amendment to the Constitution, extending the right of suitrage 
to citizens in actual military service.” Subsequent proceedings show that it was 
adopted by both Houses. At the next session he again introduced the amendment, 
it being necessary by the Constitution to be passed unchanged by two successive 
legislatures, and it was again adopted by both Houses. He also prepared, and on 
June 6, 1864, introduced another bill, submitting this amendment to a vote by the 
people, providing for a special election in July of that year. An adjourned session 
to receive the returns and announce the vote was provided for to be held in August, 
1564. The election was duly held and the people by a very large majority adopted 
the amendment. The following brief extract from his speech on “The soldiers’ 
amendment bill,’ furnishes full explanation of its object dnd necessity, in these 
words: “It simply contemplates incorporating into the Constitution of the State a 
great measure of remedial justice, to our patriotic and brave soldiers in the field.” 
February 29, 1864, in order to render the amendment effectual, he introduced 
“An Act to regulate the election by soldiers in active military service.” This 
was passed at the special session in August, 1864, and the amendment thus 
made effective secured the re-election of Lincoln and the final triumph of the Union 
cause. His official acts constitute a record of patriotism, ability, and zeal in the 
public service, which will endure as long as the Constitution itself; for, in the new 
and present Constitution, the soldiers’ voting provision is retained, as originally 
proposed by him, and the law regulating the mode of voting thereunder, as 
framed by him, remains on the statute book, and neither is likely to be materi- 
ally changed. Mr. Johnson was a member of Company K, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Militia, refusing any higher position than a private; 
this was during his senatorial term, and he was under command of General Rey- 
nolds, at and around Hagerstown, Williamsport onthe Potomac, and other Southern 
places, in response to Governor Curtin’s call at the Antietam campaign. He is a 
member of Muncy Lodge, No. 299, F. and A. M., and of Post No. 66, G. A. R. 

The family records show on his paternal side an ancestry extending from 1505, 
when one Gasper Johnson, a colonel of infantry and a Huguenot in religion, was 
compelled to flee from France on account of religious persecution; he subsequently 
emigrated to America. Several of the Johnson family served in the Revolution and 
the War of 1812. His mother, as before stated, was a granddaughter of Daniel 
Brodhead, who was a deputy from Berks county to a Provincial Assembly convened 
in Philadelphia, July 15, 1774, and as a member of the appointed committee, recom- 
mended a Continental Congress and acts of non-importation, which were among the 
first steps toward the Revolution which followed. He was selected by General 
Washington to command the Western department at Fort Pitt and performed valu- 
able services during the war, and at its close was active in forming the “Society of 
the Cincinnati.” Among the invaluable relies in the possession of the family which 
they delight to exhibit isa miniature portrait set in gold of General Brodhead, 
which in 1809 was bequeathed to his granddanghter, Mrs. Rebecca J. Johnson. 
This painting, although now much over a century old, is as perfect as when it was 
painted for his family, previous to the then Colonel's entry into the Revolutionary war. 

43 
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The oldest sister of Henry Johnson married Col. H. L. Cummings, and their 
eldest son, Henry, was colonel in the war of the rebellion and afterwards a member 
of Congress from Iowa. His sister, Laura, married the late Dr. Thomas Wood, of 
Muncy. His oldest daughter, Rebecca, is the wife of County Superintendent 
Charles Lose; another daughter is the wife of Emerson Collins, attorney at law, 
and another daughter recently married Herman L. Collins, now on the editorial staff 
of the Philadelphia Record; his youngest daughter died recently, and his four other 
daughters remain at home. 

Grorce W. Youneman, lawyer, was born at Youngmanstown, now Mifflinburg, 
Union county, Pennsylvania, June 30, 1819, and is the eldest son in a family of 
thirteen children. His ancestors on both sides came from the same place in Hol- 
land, and settled for a time in Philadelphia. _ Later, at the instance of the Penns, 
they settled on what is known as the Falkner claim of the Penn lauds in Mont- 
gomery county. Here Henry Antes erected a grist mill on Swamp creek; he dedi- 
cated the proceeds from the same, together with the income from his farm, to the 
support of the Moravian school, which he employed John G. Youngman and Anna, 
his wife, to teach. This school was one of the first if not the first Moravian school 
in Pennsylvania. It soon became so large that Mr. Antes purchased land on which 
the school of Bethlehem was established. The descendants of Antes removed to 
Nippenose township, Lycoming county, and the Youngmans to Union county, and 
George W. Youngman is the first offspring from a union of these two families. 
The parents of George W. were Elias P. and Amelia (Antes) Youngman. The 
father died at his residence in Nippenose township, August 30, 1864. The mother 
was a daughter of John Henry Antes, a son of Col. John Henry Antes, who erected 
Antes Fort, near the mouth of Nippenose creek, and served in the Revolution. In 
April, 1831, his parents moved to Nippenose township, took charge of the farm and 
grist mill of Colonel Antes, and our subject was put to work on the farm and in the 
mill. In 1835 his parents removed to the farm and fulling mill on Antes creek, 
now the site of the Nippenose woolen mills. In 1838 Elias P. Youngman was 
appointed by Governor Porter register and recorder of Lycoming county, and after 
the adoption of the Constitution he was the first man elected to that office. He 
appointed our subject deputy recorder, and while serving in that capacity he attended 
the Latin school kept by Rev. J. P. Hudson and read law with Hon. Anson V. Par- 
sons. He was admitted to the bar in August. 1842, and has since been engaged in 
the practice of his ‘profession. After his admission he was appointed county 
attorney, and served three years in that office. Mr. Youngman’s experience in the 
orphans’ court, and in recording and investigating land titles, together with his 
knowledge of the German language rapidly brought him a lucrative business. On 
the 26th of March, 1844, he was married to Aun E., daughter of Samuel Ludwig, 
of White Deer valley, Lycoming county. This year (1844) he purchased the prop- 
erty now known as Youngman’s Block on Pine street, and in 1857 he erected the 
present brick building, which has since borne his name. In the latter year he 
bought a farm of 200 acres, situated west of Lycoming creek, and laid out about 
forty acres in town lots, kuowu as Youngman’s addition to the Seventh ward. After 
the death of his father in 1864 he purchased the shares of the balance of the family 
in the homestead property on Antes creek. He built a saw mill thereon, and organ- 
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ized a company which erected the Nippenose woolen mills at an expense of about 
$125,000. He was the principal stockholder and president of the company, which 
was dissolved after the panic of 1873. He then purchased the entire property, 
retired from its active management, and has since leased the mill. He resided for 
twenty-five years on his Pine street property, in Williamsport, when, to meet the 
demands for business locations, he erected his present residence on his farm west of 
Lycoming creek. Mr. Youngman served as school director for six years, and has 
filled various other minor offices. He is one of the original stockholders of the Will- 
iamsport Bridge Company and of tbe Williamsport Water Company, and was one 
of the leading spirits in the organization of the Wildwood Cemetery Associatiou and 
in the purchase of the land and laying out of the cemetery. He organized the 
society of the Independent Order of Good Templars, and passed through the sev- 
eral grades of that society. 

Mr. Youngman has always been bold and fearless in his political opinions. 
Reared a Democrat, he left that party to espouse the cause of the abolition of slav- 
ery and protection to American industry. He is at present nominally a Republican, 
but expects to vote hereafter independent of party affiliations. He has been a stanch 
supporter of the Greenback currency and interconvertible bond monetary system, 
and, believing these to be the most vital issues before the people, will support the 
party upholding them regardless of name. He never was a candidate before the 
people for any political office, and never had any ambition for political preferment. 
Honest, active, energetic, and far-sighted in business, and frugal in his habits, he 
has justly earned the competence he has acquired, as well as the respect and esteem 
of his fellow-citizens. To George W. and Ann E. Youngman were born nine chil- 
dren, seven of whom are living, as follows: Alonzo, a farmer of Newberry; Samuel 
L., a lawyer of Williamsport; George W., a manufacturer of Newberry; William, 
a merchant of New York City; James, an attorney of Williamsport; Mary, widow 
of James Mahaffey, and Dr. Charles W., of Williamsport. 

SamuEL L. Yotnemay, attorney at law, was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
August 24, 1846, and is a son of George W. Youngman. He received bis educa- 
tion in the public schools and at Dickinson Seminary. He read law with his father, 
and was admitted to the bar, April 22, 1868. He began practice the same year, 
and has ever since been engaged in the active duties of his profession. He served 
as one of the Emergency Men during the rebellion. A Republican in polities, he 
was for some years an active member of the party, but latterly has taken very little 
interest in political affairs. Besides attending to the calls of his profession, he is 
also engaged in the real estate business. Mr. Youngman was married, February 22, 
1871, to Margaret Louisa, daughter of Henry Rissell, of Lycoming county, and has 
a family of five children: William Sterling; Mary V.; Julia Ross; Amanda Louise, 
and Samuel Antes. He and wife are members of the Second Presbyterian church. 

James M. Yocnemay, attorney at law, was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
"September 2, 1552, and isa son of George W. Youngman. He was educated at 
the public schools, and in Dickinson Seminary and Williamsport Commercial Col- 
lege. He read law with his father and his brother, Samuel L. Youngman, and was 
admitted to practice in 1876. He was married in 1884 to Ella M., daughter of 
John R. Hinkle, of Williamsport, and has two children: Florence and Adaline. 
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He and wife are members of Grace Methodist Episcopal church, and he is secretary 
of the board of trustees of that organization. He was one of the organizers of the 
Nippono Park Association, and is secretary thereof. In polities he is a Democrat. 
Anson V. Parsons was born in Granville, Massachusetts, in 1798. After a 
thorough course in the schools of that day, he entered the law school at Litchfield, 
Connecticut, from which he was graduated with high honors. He spent some time 
in the law office of Andrew Porter at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and in 1824 he 
located at Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, where he opened the first law office 
in that place. By close attention to his profession, Mr. Parsons soon acquired a 
good practice and built np a fine reputation as a lawyer. Noone at the Wilhams- 
port bar could gain the attention of the jury more quickly, or retain it more success- 
fully, than Mr. Parsons. He studied the evidence in his cases thoroughly before 
they came to trial, and he was prepared to make masterly arguments to secure the 
admission of his own evidence and the rejection of much that was offered by 
his opponents. January 22, 1848, he was appointed Secretary of the Common- 
wealth by Governor Porter, and served until February 16, 1844. Subsequently he 
was elected State Senator, but before the expiration of his term he was appointed 
president judge of the judicial district composed of Dauphin, Lebanon, and 
Schuylkill couuties. He was afterwards appointed associate judge of the court 
of common pleas in Philadelphia, and at the close of this term he resumed his 
practice iu that city. During his residence there he collected and published 
two volumes of very valuable equity decisions entitled ‘‘ Parsous’s Equity Cases.”’ 
Judge Parsons was married to Mary, daughter of James Hepburn, of Northum- 
berland county. Mrs. Parsons died in 1853, and Mr. Parsons never married 
again; he continued to reside in Philadelphia, where he died in September, 1882. 
Henry C. Parsons, lawyer, and president of the West Branch National Bank, 
was born, February 10, 1834, at Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, son of Anson V. 
Parsons. He comes from a highly respected New England family, dating back 
to the early settlement of the country, of which many members have attained 
to distinguished prominence in the State that gave them birth, and many more 
to eminence in other States to which, obeying the colonizing instinct of their 
race, they removed in quest of opportunity and fortune. He removed with his 
parents to Williamsport when a few months old, and was subsequently prepared 
for college in the high school of that city. In 1851 he entered the Sophomore 
class of Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1854. His tastes and opportunities led him to embrace the profession of 
law, and after a thorough course of study in the office of his father, then prac- 
ticing in Philadelphia, he was admitted to the bar in 1857. Returning to his 
native county in the fall of that year he opened a law office in Williamsport, 
and has since practiced, and has attained prominence among the ablest lawyers 
of Pennsylvania. He enlisted in 1861 and served as sergeant of Company A, 
Eleventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, and in 1864 he made a second campaign as 
captain of Company B, One Hundred and Fifteenth Pennsylvauia Volunteers. 
He was elected in 1873-74, a member of the Constitutional Convention of Penn- 
sylvania, an honor he shared with the most distinguished talent of the State. He 
was elected mayor of Williamsport iu 1881, and his administration, covering the 
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years 1882 and 1583, was marked by business-like conduct of the city’s affairs and 
its perfect cleanness. When he left the chief magistracy of the city, he carried 
with him the thanks and best wishes of his fellow-citizens irrespective of party. 
Since 1882 he has been presideut of the West Branch Bank of Williamsport, and 
is vice-president of the Savings Institution of the same city. Mr. Parsons is a 
Republican, and belongs to Reno Post, G. A. R. He was married, October 15. 1865, 
to Martha, daughter of Dr. William Hepburn, an esteemed and deceased physician, 
and to this union have been born five children. 

Hox. James GAMBLE enjoyed a long, varied, and honorabie professional and offi- 
cial career, and when he retired from the office of president judge of the Twenty-ninth 
judicial district, he bore with him the respect and confidence of the people whom he 
had served. He was born on the homestead farm, a short distance east of Jersey 
Shore, January 28, 1809, and was a son of James Gamble, who came from Centre 
couuty to Lycoming in 1803. He was educated at the Jersey Shore Academy, 
under the tuition of Rev. John H. Grier and Dr. Hugh Montgomery. The death of 
his father prevented him from receiving a collegiate education, as was contemplated, 
and he then concluded to learn a trade. He carried out his intentions by serving 
three and a half years at the tanning business. At the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship, through the advice and assistance of his brother John, he resumed his books, 
and finally studied law with Hon. Anson Y. Parsons, who was then a resident of 
Jersey Shore. He was admitted to the bar of Lycoming county at the December 
term, 1833, but did not at once enter upon the practice of his profession. In Janu- 
ary, 1834, he was appointed county treasurer, and served in that office for two years. 
In 1836 he began the practice of the law at Jersey Shore, and soon built up a lucra- 
tive business. Iu 1841 he was elected on the Democratic ticket to the legislature, 
and was re-elected in 1842. He devoted close attention to the work of legislation 
and retired with credit at the end of his second term. In 1550 he was nominated 
by his party for Congress in the old Eleventh district, composed of the counties of 
Lycoming, Clinton, Sullivan, Union, and Northumberland, and redeemed the district 
from the Whigs, which party had carried it the three preceding elections. He was 
re-elected in 1852, and during his four years in Congress he became intimately 
acquainted with the eminent men of the nation. On retiring from Congress in 1855, 
Mr. Gamble resumed the practice of his profession at Jersey Shore, and followed it 
without interrnption for fourteen years. 

In 1868 he was nominated for president judge of the Lycoming judicial district, 
and was elected by a handsome majority. He removed to Williamsport, and resided 
in that city the balance of his life. Judge Gamble served his full term of ten years, 
and during this long period he was fortunate in securing and maintaining the 
respect of the bar. When he retired from the bench, the bar held a meeting at 
which complimentary addresses were delivered, and arecord of the proceedings duly 
made. The testimonials and resolutions were a fine tribute to the retiring judge, 
and were not only gratifying to him but to his many friends outside of the pro- 
fession. The judicial experience of Judge Gamble embraced every phase and variety 
of the administration of equity and law, civil aud criminal. Eight persons were 
tried for homicide during his term, and four were convicted of murder in the first 
degree, and sentenced to suffer the penalty of death. So far as these trials were 
reviewed by the Supreme court, they were all approved. 
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Judge Gamble married Miss Elizabeth Breneman, of Columbia, Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, and two sous and two daughters were the fruits of this union, 
as follows: John A., of Williamsport; James M., deceased; Barbara, who married 
William H. Trump of Philadelphia, and died many years ago, and Elizabeth, wife 
of Hon. O. H. Reighard of Williamsport. From early life Judge Gamble was a 
member of the Presbyterian church, and took an active interest in everything per- 
taining to church affairs. He filled a number of offices in the First Presbyterian 
church of Williamsport, and was noted for his strict devotion to the cause of religion.. 
When he closed his judicial term in 1878, he lived a retired life, surrounded by his 
family and friends, until his death, February 22, 1883. His aged widow resides in 
the old homestead on Fourth street, in the enjoyment of the comforts which his 
wisdom and foresight provided. 

Hox. Hues Harr Cummiy, late president judge of the Twenty-ninth judicial 
district, was born at Liverpool, Perry county, Pennsylvania, May 25, 1841, and was 
a son of Dr. William and Mary (Hart) Cummin. His father was horn in Ireland in 
1804, and commenced the study of medicine at the Belfast Medical College, in the- 
City of Belfast, Ireland. In early manhood he came to the United States, and con- 
tinued his studies in Philadelphia at Jefferson Medical College, where he was 
graduated. He died at Liverpool, Pennsylvania, in 1846, where he had practiced 
his profession many years. His mother was a daughter of Hugh Hart, a farmer of 
Tuscarora valley, Juniata connty, and died at the home of her daughter, Mrs. Henry 
W. Watson of Williamsport, in May, 1890. The subject of this sketch was thrown 
upon his own resources in boyhood, by the early death of his father, but, glowing 
with enthusiasm, indomitable pluck, and courage, which are marked characteristics 
of the Celtic race, he applied himself so assiduously during his school days that he 
began teaching ere reaching his majority. He subsequently attended York Com- 
mercial College, and acquired a thorough knowledge of bookkeeping. In 1862 he 
removed from Liverpool to Williamsport, and entered the law office of the late 
George White, Esq., then one of the active members of the bar. His legal studies. 
occupied two years, during which time he supported himself by doing clerical work 
in the several county offices. He was finally admitted to the bar of Lycoming 
county in August, 1864, and at once began the practice of his profession in Will- 
iamsport, where he continued in the active duties thereof up to his death. In 1869 
he married Charlotte, eldest daughter of John White of Williamsport, and of the 
two children-born to this union, cne, John White Cummin, a graduate of Harvard 
University, survives, to solace and comfort his widowed mother. 

Mr. Cummin was a painstaking, methodical, and energetic lawyer, and every 
case intrusted to his care was conscientiously prosecuted. He gradually built up a 
large and lucrative practice, and won his way to the front rank of his profession. 
In 1878 a formal letter containing over 2,000 names, and embracing the 
majority of the bar and advocates of every shade of political opinion, was presented 
to Mr. Cummin, requesting him to allow the use of his name for judicial preferment. 
The tone of this letter was highly complimentary, and he consented to be a candi- 
date for the bench. He was accordingly nominated for president judge of the 
Twenty-ninth judicial district, and was elected to that responsible position by a plu- 
rality of 305 votes, November 5, 1878. Judge Cummin distinguished himself by the- 
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prompt manner in which he discharged all judicial business, and the same exactness 
of method and scrupulous regard for duty which had marked his career at the bar 
were conspicuous throughout his term of ten years on the bench. With a view to 
preventing needless expenditure or waste of the public money, Judge Cummin kept 
aceurate statistics of all trials and the expenses of trials, and was thus enabled to 
institute many needed reforms. While on the bench he disposed of 5,878 cases, which 
had been regularly set down for trial. Many of these cases were of great impor- 
tance. One of them, which excited deep interest thronghout the «country, particu- 
larly in Catholic circles, was that between Father Stack and Bishop O'Hara, 
concerning the ownership of the old Annunciation church property. Judge Cummin, 
irrespective of his predecessor's decision, decided the case against Father Stack’s 
claim to the church property, and this decision was affirmed by the higher courts. 
Judge Cummin’s judicial career was characterized by high moral courage, a keen 
sense of justice, and a calm, firm, and dignified deportment, and he discharged his 
duties without fear or favor, faithfully redeemiug his pledges. 

After leaving the bench he devoted himself to professional labors, and was in the 
enjoyment of a very lucrative practice, when he responded to the call of Governor 
Beaver and went to Johnstown on an errand of mercy to assist in mitigating the 
sufferings of his fellow-man in that flood-swept city. While engaged in this work 
of philanthrophy and self-sacrifice, he was stricken with the disease which ended in 
his death at Cresson, Pennsylvania, on Sunday, August 11, 1859. Judge Cummin 
was a member of Christ Protestant Episcopal church, a comrade of Reno Post, No. 
64, G. A. R., and a stanch supporter of the Democratic party. His courtly 
manners, his ready mother wit, his generous nature, his unbounded charity, and his 
inflexible honesty could not fail to make him hosts of friends in both church and 
society, as well as in every part of the West Branch valley. 

Hox. Rozerr P. Autes was the youngest son of Charles and Rachel Allen, and 
was born on the Allen homestead in Armstrong township, Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania, February 6, 1535. His boyhood days were spent on his father’s farm, 
and he obtained a good education in the public schools of Williamsport. He after- 
wards attended Dickinson Seminary, from which institution he graduated in 1852, 
and then entered Lafayette College and was there graduated in 1855. Upon his 
return from college he commenced the study of law in the office of Gen. Robert 
Fleming, with whom he spent a year and a half, and completed his legal studies at 
the Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Returning to Williamsport 
he was admitted to the bar of Lycoming county in January, 1858, and at once 
began the active practice of his profession. He applied himself to his duties with 
characteristic energy, and soon won an enviable reputation among his professional 
brethren, He first associated himself with James M. Gamble, and the firm of Allen 
& Gamble enjoyed a lucrative practice for several years. Mr. Gamble then retired, 
because of failing health, and Mr. Allen practiced alone for a short time. and then 
took into partnership John G. Reading, Jr, Allen & Reading was one of the best 
known and most successful law firms of Williamsport up to the death of Mr. Allen, 
December 6, 1890. He won a high reputation in his profession, and accumulated 
through the passing years a handsome competence. Asa lawyer he possessed great 
legal learning and strength, was a man of unswerving integrity, and was always 
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faithful to the interests of his client. He conscientiously discharged the duties 
devolving upon him as attorney and counselor, in a way that met the approbation 
and won the confidence of his fellow-citizens, and stamped him as a man of the 
highest honor. 

For many years Mr. Allen was one of the most prominent Democrats in this 
section of the State, and wielded a great influence in the councils of his party. In. 
1S74 he was elected to the State Senate from the Twenty-fourth senatorial district 
for the short term under the new Constitution, and was then re-elected as his own 
successor for the full term of four years. During his two terms in the Senate he 
commanded the admiration of his contemporaries, and was recognized as one of the 
ablest and most fearless members of that body. Though subsequently urged to 
accept the nomination of his party for Congress, and prominently mentioned on 
several occasions as a Democratic candidate for Governor, he always refused his 
friends to present his name. In 1883 he was a member of the State Executive 
Committee, and in 15884 he represented the Sixteenth district in the national con- 
vention at Chicago, which nominated Grover Cleveland for the presidency. In 1885 
he was temporary chairman of the Democratic State convention, and was ever fore- 
most in supporting and defending the measures and principles of his party. 

Outside of his profession Mr. Allen was prominently identified with many of the 
leading business institutions of Williamsport, and loyal to the best interests of the 
whole community. He served as a director of the Lumberman's National Bank, and 
was president of the Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company, the Williamsport 
Water Company, the Brandon Park Commission, and the Williamsport Cemetery 
Company; was ex-president of the Williamsport Street Passenger Railway Com- 
pany, and a director of the Market Street Bridge Company, the Williamsport 
Hospital, the Williamsport Gas Company, and the Central Pennsylvania Telephone 
and Supply Company. He was also a member of the Board of Trade, and solicitor 
of the Philadelphia and Reading and Fall Brook Railroad Companies, and several 
other corporations. l 

On the 5th of January, 1864, Mr. Allen married Ellen E., daughter of Gen. 
Robert Fleming, his first law preceptor, who survives him. Three sons and four 
daughters were the fruits of their union, as follows: Clara A., wife of John G. Read- 
ing, Jr.; Rachel P.; Robert Fleming; Charles; Nellie; Esther E., deceased, and 
Porter. Mr. Allen was a member of the First Presbyterian church, and an officer 
in that organization. He was a trustee of Lafayette College from 1851 up to his 
death, and took a deep interest in the growth and progress of educational and 
religious institutions. His uniforin good nature, genial manner, cheerful disposition, 
strong friendship, and strict fidelity to every cause which he espoused, made him 
universally respected and fearlessly trusted. 

Sern T. McCormick was one of the best known members of the Lycoming 
county bar throughout his long residence in Williamsport, and his prominent 
association with the municipal affairs of that city made his name a household word 
in every part of the West Branch valley. The family is of Irish origin, and came 
from the North of Ireland to the Cumberland valley, whence Seth McCormick, 
grandfather of our subject, removed to White Deer valley prior to the Revolution. 
In 1778, when the settlers along the West Branch fled before the scalping knife of 
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the ruthless savage, in what is familiarly known as the “ Big Runaway,” the Me- 
Cormick family took refuge for a time at Fort Augusta, which stood on the site of 
Sunbury. whence they returned to White Deer valley after the danger had passed. 
His father, Seth McCormick. was born, lived, and died within the limits of Lycom- 
ing county, and the name is closely interwoven with the growth and progress of this 
. section of the State throughout its history. 

Mr. McCormick was born in Washington township, Lycoming county, on the 
17th of January, 1817, received a common school education, and spent his early 
life in the work of a farmer and lumberman, which pursuits he followed in White 
Deer valley until he was forty-four years of age. He was married in March. 1837, 
to Ellen. daughter of William Miller, of Washington township. who bore him a 
family of seven children, five sons and two daughters, as follows: Sarah E., who 
married William D. Oakes of Ogle county. Illinois; Henry Clay, of Williamsport: 
William M., of Philadelphia; Horace G., a physician of Williamsport; Hannah, 
wife of Thomas L. Painter of Allentown, Pennsylvania; Frank H., and Seth T., 
both of whom reside in this city. In 1861 Mr. McCormick determined to study law, 
and with that intention in view, he removed to Williamsport. He entered the office 
of W. W. Willard, and applied himself to the study of the law with such diligence 
and assiduity that he was admitted to practice in 1862. By his indomitable per- 
severance and energy, backed by a close application to business, he soon built up a 
large and lucrative practice, and in February, 1867, he took his son, Henry Clay, 
into partnership with him, and thus formed the well known law firm of S. T. & 
H. C. McCormick, which stood in the foremost rank of the legal profession. 

Mr. McCormick was an excellent business man, and acquired a comfortable 
estate. He took an active interest in the development of every legitimate enterprise 
tending to promote ihe interests of his chosen home. He did a great deal of work 
in the effort to seenre the location of the Middle district penitentiary in Williams- 
port. He was the compiler of the book of the charter, laws, and ordinances of the 
city, published by the council, and the very full indexes of the work bear testimony 
to the thoroughness of his labors. 

In early manhood Mr. McCormick was a Whig, with strong Abolition tendencies, 
and in 1856 he joined the Republican party, and supported Fremont for the pres- 
idency, and also voted for Lincoln in 1560. But he was strongly opposed to the course 
of that party at the breaking out of the civil war, solely on constitutional grounds, 
and in 1561 he became a Democrat, and he remained a stanch advocate of Democratic 
principles up tohis death. His prominent conuection with the fight for honest muni- 
cipal government is still vividly remembered in every part of the county. In 1569 he 
was elected to the common council, to represent the Second and Eighth wards, and 
he took such a bold and decided stand against the Nicholson pavement swindle, and 
was such a thorn in the side of its abettors, that he was legislated out of office by an 
act of the legislature, passed hurriedly in 1870, with that intention, abolishing the 
common council. In 1811 he was the Democratic nominee for city recorder, and ' 
made a good race, but the city was heavily Republican, and he was defeated by a 
small majority. In 1872 he was elected to the common council from the Eighth 
ward. and was continuously re-elected to a seat in that body up to the day of his 
death. Most of the time he was chairman of the finance committee, and his careful- 
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ness saved the city thousands of dollars. In the council he was the recognized 
leader of the party that fought corruption and extravagance, and no man wielded 
more influence or commanded more respect from his associates. The following 
tribute to his memory is an editorial from the Gazetle and Bulletin of December 2. 


1878: 


In the death of S. T. McCormick, Esq., Williamsport has lost one of her most valuable and 
truly representative citizens. Asa member of the common council for years, he had familiarized 
himself thoroughly with the laws, and no member of that body ever took a deeper interest in 
municipal legislation, nor worked harder to promote the welfare of the city. Having been 
honored with repeated elections to council. he appreciated the confidence reposed in him 
by his constituents, and looked after their interests with sleepless vigilance. It ts safe to say 
that for nearly ten years past three-fourths of the ordinances were drawn by his own hand, and 
as chairman of the finance committee he labored incessantly to guard the city treasury. He 
was a positive as well as representative man, and always ready to give, as well as to take blows 
in the advocacy of what he deemed to be right. In the course of a long public career, and in 
the many heated discussions which arose over matters of public policy, it would be strange if 
he did uot make some enemies; but we venture to say that those who may have fought 
him with the. most energy in life will be among the first to forgive and forget, uow that he 
sleeps the last sleep. Asa local legislator he was a recognized leader—the “ great commoner ” 
of Williamsport—and his absence from the council will be severely felt, for where is the man 
in that body who can fill his place? We say this in all sincerity, because we believe it to be 
true, and we doubt if there will be a dissenting voice, in or out of council, to the declaration. 


The common council passed the following resolutions on his death: 


Resolved, That in the death of S. T. McCormick his constitueucy have lost the services of 
an able and upright representative, the city a faithful servant, and this council a diligent mem- 
ber, his associates a friend and a wise counselor, who was, by his integrity and unswerving 
fidelity, rendered especially dear. 

Resolved, That by the constant care and watchfulness of deceased, the city of Williams- 
port rested safely from corruption, aud that while others fell ‘before temptation, he stood firm- 
Sustained by his high sense of honor and duty to the public, he was never once charged with 
even a compromise with wrong or the people’s rights. Fearless in the discharge of his duty, 
he stood in front guarding the public good. 


The bar of Lycoming county also passed appropriate resolutions, two of which 
we here give: 

Resolved, That we have learned with profound sorrow of the death of Seth T. Mc Cormick, 
Esq., who for many years has been a member of the bar, and was entitled to and enjoyed the 
highest measure of respect for his ability and esteem for his virtues. 

Resolved, That in his death we fully realize that our bar has lost one of its best and most 
faithful members, that this community has lost a man whose indomitable energy. inflexible 
honesty aud integrity, and spotless moral character, commanded the entire confideuce of all 
who knew him, and his family has lost a kind and devoted husband and father. 

Mr. McCormick died in the prime of mature manhood, on the Ist of December. 
1875, and his remains were followed to their last resting place in Wildwood cemetery, 
by many of the best and most representative citizens of his native connty. 

How. Henry Cray McCormick, attorney at law, and ex-member of Congress from 
the Sixteenth district, composed of the counties of Lycoming, Clinton, Tioga, and 
Potter, comes from a long line of worthy ancestry. He was born in Washington 
township, Lycoming connty, Pennsylvania, June 30, 1844, and is the eldest son of 
Seth T. and Ellen McCormick. He worked on his father’s farm during his boy- 
hood years, and received in the district schools of his native township the rudiments 
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of an English education. In 1861 his parents removed to Williamsport, and for the 
next year he was one of the most industrious students in Dickinson Seminary. In 
1563 he attended Eastman's Business College, Poughkeepsie, New York, and gradu- 
ated with high honors. After his return home he engaged in keeping books for a 
local firm, and snbsequently taught school. In October, 1864, he hegan to study 
law, and also taught school at the same time until his admission to the bar, August 
28, 1866. He then went to Iowa with the intention of locating in that State, but 
after a few months’ stay he returned to Williamsport and entered into partnership 
with his father, under the firm name of S. T. and H. ©. McCormick. 

From February, 1867, until the death of his father, December 1, 1878, the busi- 
ness was so continued and conducted, and since January 1, 1852, his younger 
brother, Seth T. McCormick, has been associated with him in the practice of the law, 
the firm being H. C. & 5. T. McCormick. During the past twenty-five years Mr. 
McCormick has practiced his profession with marked success. In 1869, when 
barely twenty-five years of age, he was elected solicitor of the City of Williamsport, 
and in 1879 he was re-elected for his second term. In the latter year he was 
strongly urged for the appointment of United States district attorney for the West- 
ern District of Pennsylvania, and was endorsed generally by the bench and bar for 
the position. Mr. McCormick was one of the originators of the Lycoming Law 
Association, and its secretary for many years. His abilities as an attorney have 
become so fully recognized that no lawyer at the bar enjoys a more lucrative prac- 
tice, including cases of the most important character that come before the courts for 
adjudication. The industry, research, method, and skill with which he prepares his 
cases for court have not only been favorably commented upon for years, but 
they have afforded the explanation of the uniform success which he has enjoyed. As 
a speaker, both in court and on the platform, he has shown himself weil equipped, 
forcible, logical, and effective. 

Although Mr. McCormick had never been a candidate for any public office, in the 
congressional contest of 1882 he was asked by nine of the eighteen conferrees of the 
Sixteenth district, then composed of the counties of Lycoming, Tioga, Sullivan, 
Potter, Cameron, and McKean, to stand as a candidate. For three weeks he 
steadily received these votes, and finally his supporters, at his request, voted for W. 
W. Brown of McKean county, and nominated him. On the 1Sth of August, 1886, 
after a protracted dead-lock of many weeks’ duration, Mr. McCormick was nomi- 
nated for Congress by the Republican conferrees on the 253d ballot, to represent the 
Sixteenth district. That was only ten days prior to the election, but no previous 
candidate in the district ever received so handsome a majority, which was 4,826. He. 
carried the Democratic county of Lycoming, which but recently had given over 
2,500 majority for the Democratic district attorney-elect, by a majority of $47, the 
only time in the history of the county that it ever gave a majority for a Republican 
candidate for Congress. Mr. McCormick took his seat in the Lth Congress, Decem- 
ber 5, 1887, and was placed on the Committees of Railroads and Canals, and Mili- 
tia. He delivered his maiden speech in Congress, May 5, 1888, in opposition to the 
free importation of lumber. After the House had voted to put lumber on the 
free list by passing the Mills bill, he appeared before the sub-committee on finance 
in the Senate, and it was largely through his instrumentality that the committee 
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reported in favor of retaining the duty, thus protecting the lumbermen against 
Canadian competition. In the Lth Congress the Republican party was in the 
minority, and much of the work done by Mr. McCormick did not appear on the sur- 
face. But he proved a decided acquisition to the Republicans of the Pennsylvania 
delegation, and gained prestige second to no other first-term member of the House. 
At the subsequent meeting of the Republican congressional conference of his dis- 
trict, his course was strongly endorsed, and he received the thanks of those engaged 
in the lumber industry for his efforts in opposition to the Mills bill. 

Mr. McCormick has always been an earnest advocate of liberal pensions, believ- 
ing that the government should care for its defenders, and those dependent upon 
them. In a letter to the Commander of Post No. 141, G. A. R., of Bradford, Penn- 
sylvania, under date of October 23, 1886, in answer to a query as to his position on 
pensions, he wrote as follows: ‘‘ Permit me to say that in my belief the time 
has arrived when every honorably discharged soldier and sailor should receive sub- 
stantial recognition by the government, without being obliged to prove that he was 
physically or mentally disabled in the service. The granting of pensions to all sol- 
diers of the late war is, in my judgment, only a question of time, and I think the 
time should not be delayed. These are my views, and they have not been acquired 
simply since I have been a candidate for Congress, but have been expressed publicly, 
and privately many times.” On the th of January, 1888, he introduced in 
Congress a bill which he had prepared, to give every soldier who served four 
months or over a pension of $8 per month, but the bill was smothered in 
committee and never saw the light. In 1889 Mr. McCormick was renominated as 
the Republican candidate, and was re-elected by the handsome majority of 4,664, 
leading the presidential ticket 254 votes, which was a substantial recognition of his 
worth and popularity, and a marked approval of his course during his first term. In 
the LIst Congress he was made chairman of the Committee on Railways and 
Canals, and a member of the Judiciary Committee, and the Committee on Education, 
and was recognized as one of the ablest members from Pennsylvania. His second 
term expired, March 4, 1891, and since that time he has given his principal attention 
to the practice of his profession. 

As a business man Mr. McCormick possesses the same successful traits and quali- 
fications that have made him one of the leading lawyers of the State. For the past 
decade and more he has been closely allied with the material advancement and pros- 
perity of Williamsport. In 1873 he helped organize the Lycoming National Bank, 
of which he was a director for fourteen years. In April, 1887, he severed his con- 
nection with that bank to help found the banking house of Cochran, Payne & 
McCormick, a concern of great financial strength and popularity. Mz. McCormick 
has been for years a member and director of the Board of Trade. He also was the 
prime mover in organizing the Edison Electric Illuminating Company, was president 
of the company the first two years of its existence, and since then has been a 
director. In February, 1892, he was elected president of the Williamsport 
and North Branch Railroad Company, and has taken an active part in the promotion 
of many other public enterprises. 

Mr. McCormick was married, October 21, 1875, to Ida, daughter of John 
W. Hays of Erie, Pennsylvania, and has two children, Ellen and John. The 
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family, like the ancestry for several generations, is Presbyterian in religion, and Mr. 
MeCormick and wife are members of the First Presbyterian church of Williamsport. 

Sera T. MeCorxıck, attorney at law, was bornin Washington township, Lycom- 
ing eounty, August 28, 1560, and is the youngest son of Seth T. and Ellen MeCor- 
mick. He was reared in Williamsport, and received a good public school education. 
In January, 1878, he began reading law with S. T. & H. C. McCormick, and was 
admitted to the bar, September 1, 1551, and has since been admitted to the State 
Supreme, and United States circuit and district courts. He formed a partnership 
with his brother, January 1, 1882, and the firm of H.C. & S. T. MeCormick has 
existed up to the present. He has devoted his whole attention to the practice of his 
profession, and as junior member of this widely known law firm, is recognized as an 
able and successful young lawyer. Politically he is a Democrat, but has never been 
a candidate for any office, and has no ambition for official preferment. He has 
always taken an active interest in the success of his party, and gives a hearty sup- 
port to its measures and principles. Mr. McCormick is a director in the Williams- 
port Land and Lumber Company, and is secretary of the Williamsport and North 
Branch Railroad Company. He is a charter member of the Ross Club, and one of 
the organizers of that institution. He was married, October 21, 1886, to Belle, 
daughter of Frank L. Herdie of Williamsport, and has one daughter, Myra. 

James M. GAMBLE, second son of Judge Gamble, was born at Jersey Shore in 
1844. He received a good public school education, and graduated at Yale College 
in 1867. Soon after graduating he commenced studying law with his father, was 
admitted to the bar in 1870, and immediately entered into partnership with Robert 
P. Allen. The firm of Allen & Gamble existed about ten years, when Mr. Gamble 
retired on account of poor health. In October, 1875, he married Mary L., daughter 
of Henry White, of which union two daughters and a son were born to him. He was 
elected superintendent of the Finley Sunday school in January, 1875, which under 
his management grew to be one of the largest Sunday schools in the city. At the 
end of ten years he retired. Mr. Gamble was also an elder in the First Presbyte- 
rian church for five years, and took an active interest in the erection of the present 
church edifice. He took a deep interest in whatever was caleulated to improve and 
benefit the city, and represented the Second ward for one term as a member of the 
select council. He filled the office of president of the Williamsport Water Company, 
and was a director of the Williamsport Passenger Street Railway Company, the Bald 
Eagle Valley Railroad Company, and the Lycoming National Bank. He was one 
of the executors of his father’s estate, and executor of the wills of his uncles, John 
A. and Mathew Gamble. Some five years before his death he became interested in 
Eaglesmere with several other gentlemen, and was prominent in laying out and 
beautifying that summer resort. Among his last acts was his assistance and super- 
vision of the erection of a chapel for religious worship at that place, which he lived 
to see completed and dedicated. He died, July 16, 1888, at the age of forty-four. 
He was a man of fine natural ability, and his early demise was mourned by a large 
cirele of friends. 

JOHN ARTLEY Berner, lawyer, and president of the First National Bank of Will- 
iamsport, was born in Muncy, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, April 6, 1845, and is 
the eldest son of Teter D. and Mary (Artley) Beeber. He is a descendant of one of 
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the pioneers of the West Branch valley, and the family has lived in what is now 
Lycoming county since 1783. His great-grandfather, John Beeber, was a native of 
Germany, who immigrated to Bucks county, Pennsylvania, prior to the Revolution, 
and served through the war of Independence. At its close he took up a soldier’s 
claim on Muncy creek, built a cabin in the unbroken forest, and commenced pioneer 
lifein his new home. He married soon after coming to this county, reared a large 
family, and died upon the old homestead. Jacob Beeber, grandfather of our sub- 
ject, was one of John Beeber’s sons. After reaching maturity he married Mary 
Dimm, who bore him a family of six children. After his wife’s death, he married 
her sister Elizabeth, of which union three children wereborn. He located on a farm 
in Muney Creek township, in the vicinity of the original settlement, and spent his 
life in agricultural pursuits. His eldest son, Teter D. Beeber, was born and reared 
in that part of the county. He married Mary J., daughter of John and Christiana 
Artley, of Muncy township, and was the father of three sons, as follows: John Art- 
ley, of Williamsport; Thomas R., pastor of the First Presbyterian church of Norris- 
town, and Dimner, a lawyer of Philadelphia. T. D. Beeberwas a farmer and black- 
smith, and lived in the borough of Muncy, where both he and wife died. They 
were members of the Lutheran church, to which faith the ancestry adhered. 

The subject of this sketch was reared in his native town, and there received a 
public schoo] education. He afterwards spent four years at Pennsylvania College, 
Gettysburg, where he graduated in 1866. He then commenced reading law in the 
office of Hon. William H. Armstrong, of Williamsport, and was admitted to the bar 
in May, 1868. Since his admission he has been engaged in the active duties of 
his profession, and his practice extends into the several courts of the State. 
He is one of the best known members of the Lycoming county bar, and is 
recognized as a safe, careful, and judicious lawyer. Mr. Beeber is a stanch Repub- 
lican, and has always taken an active interest in public affairs, as well as in the 
social and material development of Lycoming county. During Lee’s invasion he 
served in the Twenty-sixth Regiment, Pennsylvania militia. He was city solicitor 
in 1875 and 1876, which is the only public office he has ever held. He was one of 
the organizers of the Board of Trade, is a member of the Brandon Park Commis- 
sion, is one of the managers of the Williamsport Hospital, and is president of the 
Ross Club. For several years prior to 1884 he was a stockholder and director in 
the First National Bank, and May Ist of that year, he was elected president, suc- 
ceeding Abraham Updegraff, the first president of that institution, which is the old- 
est national bank in this part of the State. He has held the presidency for the past 
eight years, and has filled the position with credit and ability. Mr. Beeber was 
married, June 21, 1870, to Alice, daughter of Daniel and Catherine Clapp of 
Muncy, Pennsylvania. Two children, Mary J. and William P., are the fruits of 
this union. The family are adherents of the First Presbyterian church. Though 
quiet and unassuming in his character, Mr. Beeber is one of the most progressive 
and representative citizens of his native county. 

Jous J. Merzcer, president judge, was born June 20, 1838, in Clinton township 
son of George and Susan (Dietrick) Metzger. He was educated in the public 
schools and Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport. After teaching shool for five terms 
he began the study of law in 1858, under the tuition of A. J. Dietrick, of Williams- 
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port, and completed the same under C. D. Emery. He was admitted to the 
Lycoming county bar in April, 1860. In 1862 he was elected district attorney for 
a term of three years. In 1866 he was a member of the city council. In 1871 he 
formed a partnership with Guy C. Hinman, which lasted for some time. From 
1869 to 1872 he was connected with the Williamsport board of education. In 1872 
he was elected a delegate to the Coustitntional Convention. He was elected pres- 
ident judge of Lycoming county in 1888. He was married in 1858 to Hannah 
Margaret Hess, and to their union were born five children: Verus H., deceased 
attorney and ex-State Senator; Ella J.; George B. M. McClellan, an attorney; 
Floy May, and Hannah Margaret. Mrs. Metzger died in Mareh, 1870. Judge 
Metzger went out twice with the Emergency Men during the late war, and is a 
member of the G. A. R. He is a Democrat in politics and belongs to the Lutheran 
church. As a lawyer Judge Metzger attained distinction at the bar, and since he 
has been on the bench he has given satisfaction on account of the ability he has 
shown and the fairness of his decisions. 

Verus H. Mrrzcrr was one of the prominent young members of the Lycoming 
county bar, and was engaged in active practice up to his death, May 28,1891. He 
was born in Clinton township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, in 1859, and was a 
son of Hon. J. J. Metzger. He was educated in the public schools and at Dickinson 
Seminary, and graduated from Pennsylvania College, at Gettysburg, in 1878. He 
read law with his father, and was admitted to the bar in April, 1881. Mr. Metzger 
was active in local politics, and in 1883 he was elected district attorney of Lycoming 
county, serving three years. In 18836 he was elected on the Democratic ticket to 
the State Senate, and served with credit in that body during his term of four years. 
He was a member of Company G, Twelfth Regiment, National Guard of Pennsyl- 
vania, and served five years. Mr. Metzger was married in 1554, to Lulu, danghter 
of A. Conradi, of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, who bore him two children: John J. 
and Clementine. 

Gerorce B. M. Merzesr, attorney at law, was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
August 3, 1864, son of Hon. J. J. and Hannah M. (Hess) Metzger. He was 
educated in the publie schools and at Dickinson Seminary, and subsequently 
attended Pennsylvania College, at Gettysburg; he completed his course at Lafayette 
College, Easton, gradnating from the latter institution in 1884. He read law with 
his father, and was admitted to the bar of Lycoming county in April, 1887. He 
commenced practice in partnership with his father and brother, and has since been 
engaged in the duties of his calling. Mr. Metzger was married in 1883, to Mary, 
daughter of Philip Wagner, of Easton, Pennsylvania, and has four children; Ella 
Zaidee; Clarice Geraldine; Hannah Margaret, and Mary W. The family belongs 
to St. Paul's Lutheran church of Williamsport. 

CuarLes Kine Gepprs is of Scotch-Irish descent. His father’s great-grand- 
father, James Geddes, with his wife and three sons, Paul, William, and Samuel. 
emigrated from County Antrim, Ireland, to Pennsylvania, in 1752. William after- 
wards settled in Cumberland county, and was the father of seven children. John, 
his second son, born in 1766, studied medicine, and practiced in Newville, Cumber- 
land county, until his death, in 1840. He married Elizabeth Peebles, daughter of 
Capt. William Peebles of the American army, who was killed in the battle of Long 
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Island in 1776. They had nine children. John Peebles Geddes, their third child, 
born in 1799, studied medicine, and practiced with his father until his death, in 
1837. In 1825 he married Catharine Irwin Maclay, daughter of Hon. William 
Maclay of Fannetisburg, Franklin county, Pennsylvania. William Maclay's father, 
John Maclay, was born in County Antrim, Ireland, May 10, 1734, just fourteen 
days before his father, Charles Maclay, witl his wife and infant son, sailed for 
Pennsylvania. They settled first in Chester county. removing in 1141 to what is now 
Lurgan township, Franklin county. John Maclay was an ardent patriot during the 
Revolution, and was a delegate to the Provincial Conference which met June 15, 
1776, in Carpenter's Hall, Philadelphia. He afterwards served three terms in the 
Pennsylvania legislature. His brothers, William and Samuel, were identified with 
the history of the West Branch valley during its early settlement, and both were 
afterwards United States Senators from this State. John Maclay had nine children. 
William, the fifth child, born in 1765, settled in Fannettsburg. He served two 
terms in the House, and one term in the Senate of Pennsylvania, also two terms in 
Congress, and was appointed associate judge of Franklin county. He had twelve 
children. Catharine, his fifth child, born-in 1799, married Dr. John Peebles 
Geddes in 1825. She died in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, December 22, 1873. 
They bad six children. 

Charles King Geddes. their fifth child, was born in Newville, Cumberland 
county, Pennsylvania, October 2, 1834. His father dying in 1837, left him, with 
his sister and brothers, to the care of his widowed mother. But she was of the 
sturdy Scotch-Irish stock, and, though with slender means, determined to give her 
children a good education. In 1844 she removed to Chambersburg, where Charles 
attended the academy. In September, 1849, he entered the Sophomore class of 
Jefferson College, at Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, where he graduated, Augusi 4, 
1852. He then engaged in teaching. He taught near Pittsburg; was principal of 
Milnwood Academy, at Shade Gap, Pennsylvania; also of the public schools of New 
London, Missouri, and Kittanning, Pennsylvania, and of the Preparatory Depart- 
ment of Jefferson College, where he received the degree of M. A. In 1857 he 
studied law with James H. Hopkins of Pittsburg, and was admitted to the bar of 
Allegheny county. September 4, 185%. His health failing he resumed teaching. 
He taught in Virginia one year; was principal of Mount Lebanon Academy near 
Pittsburg: at MeNair’s Academy, Summitt, Mississippi, and New Orleans, Louis- 
lana; and in St. Thomas Hall Military Institute, Holly Springs, Mississippi. 
While here the civil war began, aud two months later he succeeded in getting North. 
In October, 1561, he took charge of the academy at Williamsburg, Blair county, 
Pennsylvania, and in April, 1862, he became principal of the Savannah Male and 
Female Academy, at Savannah, Ashland county, Ohio. On the 28th of June, 1564, he 
resigned this position, and September 26, 1864, he located in Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. November 22, 1864, he was admitted to the Lycoming county bar, 
and since that time he has continued to reside and practice his profession in 
Williamsport. Mr. Geddes was married, Jannary 28, 1874, to Sarah, eldest 
daughter of Henry Sproul of Williamsport, formerly of Pittsburg. She died, 
February 9, 1591, leaving two children, Margaret Sproul, born in 1876, and John 
Maclay, born in 1881. In religion Mr. Geddes, like all of his ancestors for the last 
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200 years, is a Presbyterian of the Old School. In polities, he is a Democrat. 
He has never held any public office. 

O. H. ReıcHarp, lawyer, was born in what is now the Seventh ward, Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania, July 12, 1840, son of Daniel and Elizabeth (Henry) Reighard, 
natives of Dauphin and Lehigh counties, Pennsylvania, respectively. Daniel 
Reighard was born in 1802, and came with his father, John Reighard, to Newberry, 
Lycoming county, in 1811, where he was one of the first settlers. John Reighard 
died in 1813, leaving a large family. Daniel engaged in farming, and served as 
justice of the peace for several years; he also erected and operated a tannery for a 
number of years in the Seventh ward. In 1851 he moved to Jersey Shore and 
engaged in the hotel business, and died there in 1562. His wife was a life-long 
member of the Presbyterian church. The subject of this sketch removed with his 
parents to Jersey Shore, and received his education in the Jersey Shore Academy. 
He worked at the printer’s trade for nine months, when failmg health compelled 
him to discontinue that business. He then entered the law office of Judge James 
Gamble, of Jersey Shore, and after a thorough course of study he was admitted to 
the bar in the spring of 1863. He sold his father’s hotel property the same year, 
and moved to Williamsport. Soon afterwards he went to the oil fields of Pennsyl- 
vania, and was quite successful as a producer and refiner, but the money he made in 
these operations was lost by the failure of the banks in which it was deposited. In 
1865 he returned to Williamsport, and devoted himself assiduously to the practice 
of the law. In 1868 he was elected on the Democratic ticket district attorney of 
Lycoming county, aud filled the office for one term with credit and ability. In 
1872 he was a candidate for mayor of Williamsport, but was defeated, as there were 
four candidates in the field, and as his party was largely in the minority. In 1874 
Mr. Reighard was elected to the legislature, and during his term of two years he 
was chairman of the committee on appropriations, was a member of the judiciary 
committee, and also of the general committee on constitutional reform. He was 
also chairman of the special committee to investigate the State treasury. In 1876 
he was prominently named as a Democratic candidate for Congress, and could have 
had the nomination, but refused to accept it. Since that time Mr. Reighard has not 
been actively engaged in politics. He was married, January 1, 1885, to Lizzie, 
daughter of Judge James Gamble, and has one son, James Gamble. He and wife 
are members of the First Presbyterian church, of Williamsport, and he was an 
active member of the building committee in the erection of the new church building. 
Mr. Reighard was largely interested in lumber and manufacturing industries of the 
city several years. He has valuable real estate interests, and in 1884 he erected 
the Reighard Block, on West Fourth street. Since 1886 his failing health has 
prevented him from attending to his legal practice, which he has gradually given up. 
He is a director in the Lycoming National Bank, the Savings Institution, and the 
Williamsport Water Company, aud is president of the Brandon Park Commission. 
He is a director of Bald Eagle Valley Railroad Company, also of the Valentine Iron 
Company, and his many and varied interests during the years of his residence in 
Williamsport have made him one of the busiest as well as one of the most prominent 
citizens of his native county. 

J. Cristox Hitt, attorney at law, was born, June 11, 1841, at Hughesville, 

aa 
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Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, and is the eldest son of Dr. George Hill of 
Hughesville. He graduated at Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, in 1864, his 
college course having been somewhat interrupted by service in the army. For one 
year he taught as professor of mathematics in Missionary Institute, at Selinsgrove, 
and then commenced reading law with J. & W. H. Armstrong. He was admitted 
to the bar, and began the practice of the law in Williamsport, in February, 1867. 
On the 8th of September, 1870, he was married to Catharine C., danghter of Henry 
Weise, of Hagerstown, Maryland, and has four children. Mr. Hill was the 
Republican candidate for district attorney in 1868, and was solicitor of Williams- , 
port from 1871 until 1874. He served as a member of the common council, and was 
president of that body during the years 1887 and 1888. He has been a member of 
the school board at different times, and attorney for his school district and for the 
overseers of the poor of the city of Williamsport. He is a member of the common 
council at the present time, and president of that body. Mr. Hill was one of the 
organizers of the Edison Electric Iluminating Company, of Williamsport, and 
since its organization he has served on its board of directors and as its attorney. 
He is also a director in the Renovo Electrie Light, Heat, and Power Company, the 
Edison Electric Oluminating Company, of Sunbury, the West Branch Building and 
Loan Association, the Williamsport Board of Trade, and other organizations. He 
is a member of St. Paul’s Lutheran church of Williamsport, and has been one of 
its trustees since its organization. For the past six years he has been treasurer of 
the Susquehanna Synod of the Lutheran church. Mr. Hill has devoted his 
attention principally to the practice of his profession, and is one of the well. known 
members of the Lycoming county bar. 

CHARLES Barres, JR., attorney at law, was born in Flemington, New Jersey, in 
October, 1843, and is a sou of Charles and Eliza (Hart) Bartles of that place. His 
ancestors on the paternal side were of German origin, and settled in New Jersey 
during the war of Frederick the Great. The Harts came from Scotland prior to the 
Revolution, with John Witherspoon, the first president of Princeton College. The 
snbjeet of this sketch was reared in Flemington, and was educated at Lawrenceville, 
New Jersey. He graduated at the Harvard Law School in the class of 1867, with 
the degree of LL. B., and was immediately afterwards admitted to practice in the 
courts of Boston, Massachusetts. In the summer of 1867 he came to Williamsport, 
and in September was admitted to the bar of Lycoming county, and subsequently 
to the Supreme court of Pennsylvania, and the Federal courts of the United States. 
For the past twenty-five years he has been engaged in the active practice of the law 
in Williamsport, and has built up a large and successful business. Mr. Bartles has 
taken an active interest in the manufacturing growth of the city, and was instru- 
mental in starting the Solar Oil Company. He has also been interested in lumber 
operations, and is a director in the Caledonia Coal Company, Dents Run Coal Com- 
pany, and the Deer Creek Coal Company, and is counsel for the same, and is also 
interested in private enterprises of coal and coke. Politically he has always been 
an ardent Republican, and has taken an active part in promoting the interests of 
that party. Mr. Bartles married Mary E. Bell of Pittsburg, and has four children: 
Charles; Charlotte; Frederick, and Marie. He is a member of the Masonic order, 
and the family are attendants of Trinity Protestant Episcopal church. 
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HERBERT T. Ames, attorney at law, was born in Sullivan township, Tioga county, 
Pennsylvania, June 7, 1844, son of Thomas W. and Mary A. (Card) Ames. He was 
reared in his native county, received his education in the public schools, and grad- 
uated from Mansfield Normal School in June, 1867. He subsequently entered the 
law department of Michigan University, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, and was admitted 
to the bar of Washtenaw county, Michigan, March 18, 1869, by examination in the 
circuit court. In June following he was admitted to the bar of Tioga conuty, Penn- 
sylvania, and came to Williamsport, July 20, 1869. He entered the law oftice of 
Maynard, Eutermarks & Parker, and remained with them until June 1, 1870, when 
he opened an office for himself. He practiced alone until 1886, and then formed a 
partnership with Thomas H. Hammond, and the firm of Ames & Hammond has 
since been one of the well known legal firms of Williamsport. In 1888 Mr. Ames 
was requested on petition of 1,000 citizens of the county to be a candidate for presi- 
dent judge, but declined to run. He is a stanch Prohibitionist, is an active 
worker for the principles of that party, and was the Prohibition candidate for Con- 
gress in this district in 1890. Mr. Ames has served in the city council, and was 
unanimously elected president of the select council, and by virtue of his office as 
president he was chairman of the committee that funded the city debt. He is a 
stockholder in the Merchants’ National Bank, and is treasurer of the Keystone Paint 
Company of Muncy. Mr. Ames was married, December 21, 1856, to Lizzie W., 
daughter of Jacob Wise, of Lycoming county, and has two children: Mary C. and 
Thomas W. Heis a member of Pine Street Methodist Episcopal church, is a trustee 
and steward of that body, and has been superintendent of the Sunday school for 
nine years. In 1884 he was a lay delegate to the Central Pennsylvania Conference 
of the Methodest Episcopal church. Mr. Ames started in life poor, and has attained 
his present rank in the legal profession by hard work, anflagging energy, and in- 
domitable perseverance. 

James L. MEREDITH, attorney at law, was born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
November 12, 1838, son of Isaac and Thomazine (Pennock) Meredith. His parents 
were natives of Chester county, and were Quakers. His mother still survives, but 
his father died in that county, in 1874. Mr. Meredith is the eldest of four children, 
and grew to manhood in his native county. After pursuing the required preparatory 
studies he entered Union College, New York, where he graduated in 1865. He read 
law under the late Hon. Daniel M. Smyser, of Norristown, Pennsylvania, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1867. In the spring of 186S he came to Williamsport, where 
he has since continued in the active duties of his profession, and practices in all the 
courts of the State. Mr. Meredith is an adherent of the Republican party, and in 
1871 he was elected to the office of city recorder, which position he filled four years. 
He was chairman of the Republican county committee in 1878. He has been a 
member of the school board from the Sixth ward of Williamsport, and president of 
the board one year and its solicitor for two years. Mr. Meredith was married in 
October, 1867, to Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. C. C. Joslin, of Johnstown, New York. 
Their only child, a son, died in 1889 at the age of twenty years. Mr. Meredith 
follows in the footsteps of his ancestors, by adhering to the Quaker faith, while his 
wife is a member of the Protestant Episcopal church. 

Witurau W. Harr, attorney at law, was born in Clinton township, Lycoming 
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county, Peuusylvania, August 23, 1843, son of Adam Hart, a farmer during his 
life time, and Eleanor (Pollock) Hart. He attended the public schools of his neigh- 
borhood and completed his studies at the Tuscarora Academy and Dickinson 
Seminary. He then began the study of law under J. J. Metzger, was admitted to 
the bar of Lycoming county in 1869, and has since been engaged in the active duties 
of his profession. In 1874 he was elected district attorney of the county; he was 
re-elected in 1877, serving in that office six consecutive years. In 1882 he was 
elected to the State Senate, to represent the district embracing the counties of 
Lycoming, Columbia, Sullivan, and Montour, and served his full term of four years. 
Mr. Hart was a member of the judiciary committee, and also of the committee on 
municipal affairs and education, and that on canals and inland navigation. He has 
always been a stanch supporter of the Democratic party, and an ardent-advocate of 
Democratic measures and principles. In 1884 he was an alternate delegate to the 
Democratic national convention held at Chicago; four years latter he represented 
the Sixteenth congressional district at the Democratic national convention in St. 
Louis, and cast his vote for Grover Cleveland. He was one of the organizers of the 
Merchants’ National Bank, of Williamsport, and is a director in, and solicitor for 
that institution. Mr. Hart was married in December, 1877, to Frances L., daughter 
of Dr. Hugh Montgomery, of Muncy, Pennsylvania. He is a member of the First 
Presbyterian church of Williamsport, to which society his wife also belongs. Mr. 
Hart is now serving as solicitor for the board of commissioners, and is recognized as 
one of the successful members of the bar. 

Jons J. Rearpon, attorney at law, was both in Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
December 12, 1852. He was reared upon his father’s farm, attended the public 
schools of his district, and completed his education at Maplewood Institute, Dela- 
ware county, Penusylvania. Mr. Reardon came to Williamsport in the spring of 
1572, followed the vocation of teaching, and during this time commenced reading 
law in the office of Hon. H. ©. McCormick. He prosecuted his studies diligently, 

“and was admitted to the bar in May, 1875. He commenced practice in May, 1876, 
and continued in the active duties thereof up to 1880, when he was elected district 
attorney of Lycoming county and served in that position three years. He has since 
devoted his attention to his professional duties, and has won and retained a good 
practice in all the courts. He is an active and influential Democrat, and has done 
good service for his party in both county and State polities. He served as chair- 
man of the Democratic county committee in 1879, 1880, and 1881. Though not 
seeking it, he received the nomination of his party for Congress in 1890. Mr. 
Reardon is a member of the Ross Club, and stands high both as a lawyer and a 
gentleman. He was married in 1884, to Mary P. Grafius, of Lycoming county, a 
daughter of John S. and Sarah (Pollock) Grafius. He and wife are members of the 
First Presbyterian church of Williamsport. 

James B. Krause, attorney at law, was born in Aarousburg, Centre county, Penn- 
sylvania, October 8, 1854. He is a son of Rev. A. Krause, a retired itinerant 
Evangelical minister, and Louisa (Barber) Krause, a daughter of the Rev. James 
Barber, of Union county, Pennsylvania. He received his education in the common 
schools of Baltimore, Maryland, and at Glen Rock Academy, York county, Penn- 
sylvania, and the Union Seminary, Union county, Pennsylvania. He afterwards 
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engaged in teaching in Lycoming county, and had charge of a school in Warrens- 
ville, and subsequently of schools in Anthony and Loyalsock townships. Mr. Krause 
read law with Hon. O. H. Reighard of Williamsport, and was admitted to the bar 
in Jannary, 1878. He soon won a good practice, and is recognized as one of the 
industrions and able attorneys of the Lycoming county bar. He was the attorney 
for the school board of Williamsport for a number of years, and also for the poor 
district of the city. Heis the projector and organizer of Vallamont, a beautiful 
suburb of Williamsport, and has been active in the development of that enterprise. 
Mr. Krause has always been a stanch Republican, was chairman of the Young Men’s 
Republican Club, of Williamsport, in the Garfield campaign, and has been chair- 
man and secretary of the Republican county committee. He has twice refused the 
nomination for district attorney, when an election was possible. Mr. Krause was 
married, May 11, 1852, to Maggie, daughter of Mark A. Champion, of Williams- 
port, and has one son, Mark C. He isa member of the Masonic fraternities, and is 
one of the enterprising citizens of his adopted home. 

Hexer G. Troxeri, attorney at law, was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
November 6, 1853, son of David H. and Lavina (Weiss) Troxell, natives of Chil- 
lisquaque township, Northumberland county. His father was for many years a 
butcher in the city market, but is now retired from active business. He served as 
overseer of the poor in the city, and is a prominent member of Pine Street Methodist 
Episcopal church. His wife died, November 22, 1890, having borne him a family 
of six children. The subject of this sketch was the third child, and has always 
resided in his native city. He received his education in the public schools of Will- 
jamsport and at Dickinson Seminary. After completing his education he first 
worked on the Nicholson pavement, then in the shingle mills of L. C. Kinyon for 
three seasons, and next at Pennell & Zimmer's planing mill one season. He subse- 
qnently learned the bricklayer’s trade, at which he worked for some time. In 1874 
he entered the law office of Charles Bartles, Jr., and read law for three years. He | 
was admitted to the bar in 1878, and has since practiced his profession in the courts 
of Lycoming county. He was elected to the common council in 1889, and is still 
a member of that body. He is a member of the Democratic State committee. and 
has been connected with the county committee for several years, having always 
taken an active interest in the success of his party. Mr. Troxell was married in 
1880 to Lena Williams, of New York State, and has one child, Harry La Rue. His 
wife is a member of the Protestant Episcopal church, while he adheres to the 
Methodist Episcopal. 

Cor. James B. CorvezL, lawyer, was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 4, 1856, son of John B. and Margaret (Bingham) Coryell, and grandson of 
Tunison Coryell. He received his education in the Protestant Episcopal Academy, 
of Cheshire county, Connecticut, where he graduated in 1876. He read law in the 
office of Armstrong & Linn, and completed his legal studies with the Hon. Henry 
C. Parsons, of Williamsport. Colonel Coryell was admitted to the bar of Lycoming 
county in 1881, commenced practice in Williamsport, and has since made a good 
record in the courts of his adopted home. In 1891 he formed a partnership with 
Emerson Collins, and the firm of Coryell & Collins are enjoying a fair share of the 
best legal practice at this bar. In 1886 Colonel Coryell was elected district attorney 
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of Lycoming county, and served from January 1, 1887, until January 1, 1890. His 
administration of that office was highly creditable, and was characterized at all 
times by a strict devotion to right and justice. He is an adherent of the Republican 
party, and is ever ready to uphold and defend the measures and principles of that 
organization. Colonel Coryell is commander of the Twelfth Regiment, National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, and won his promotion by hard and faithful work. He is a 
model military officer, and under his rigid discipline the Twelfth Regiment has 
attained a high degree of efficiency. Colonel Coryell’s regiment was at Homestead 
during the great lockout at the Carnegie Steel Works in July, 1892. The command 
won high praise for its soldierly conduct and discipline, and rendered valuable serv- 
ice in assisting to uphold the laws of the Commonwealth. He is prominently 
interested in the social and material development of this portion of the State; is a 
director of the Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company, and one of the board 
of directors of that institution, and is actively identified with a number of the lead- 
ing enterprises of Williamsport. For several years he has been secretary of the 
Clearfield Coal Company, and has a large financial interest in the Cambria Coal 
Mining Company. Every worthy enterprise finds in Colonel Coryell a warm friend 
and a geuerous supporter. He was married in 1887 to Mary, daughter of Hon. C. 
A. Mayer, of Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, and has one son, Charles Mayer. Mr. and 
Mrs. Coryell are members of the Third Presbyterian church, of Williamsport. 

Esmrson Corrs, attorney at law, was born in Hepburn township, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, April 30, 1860, and is a son of John and Catharine (Hyde) 
Collins, natives of this county. His great-grandfather, Isaac Collins, settled in 
Lycoming county about 1790. He entered a tract of land in what is now Loyalsock 
township, and was one of the very earliest settlers of that locality. Jeremiah Col- 
lins, the grandfather of Emerson, was born in this county, and is now living in 
Upper Fairfield township. John Collins, the father of our subject, was born in 
1830, and has always been engaged in farming. His first wife was a daughter of 
George Hyde, and died in 1882. He has since married a Mrs. Koch, and residesin 
Hepburn township. By his first wife he was the father of seven children, the sub- 
ject of this sketch being the third in order of birth. Emerson was reared in his 
native township, and received his primary education in the district schoole and at 
Montoursville. He afterwards attended the Muncy Normal School, and took a four 
years’ course at Lafayette College, graduating from the latter institution in 1884, 
He engaged in teaching, and was principal of the Muncy Normal School one year. 
He read law with the Hon. H. C. Parsons, was admitted to the bar of Lycoming 
county in 1887, and has since been engaged in the active duties of his profession. 
In 1890 he formed a partnership with Col. J. B. Coryell, and the law firm of Cory- 
ell & Collins stands high among the legal fraternity of Lycoming county. Mr. Col- 
lins is an active Republican, and has filled the offices of secretary and chairman of 
the county committee. He was a delegate to the State convention in 1890, and 
received the endorsement of his party in this county for Congress that year. During 
the last presidential campaign, he stumped the counties of Allegheny, Lancaster, 
Chester, Schuylkill, and Tioga for his party. Mr. Collins was married in 1888 to 
Annie, daughter of Hon. Henry Johnson, of Williamsport. She is a member of the 
Episcopal church. 
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JONATHAN F. STRIEBY, attorney at law, was born in Loyalsock township, Lycom- 
ing county, Pennsylvania, December 3, 1849. His father, Joseph Strieby, was a 
native of Northampton county, Pennsylvania, and a son of Jacob Strieby, one of the 
pioneers of Loyalsock township, Lycoming county, where the family settled prior to 
1830. Joseph Strieby was born, November 25, 1817, and married Margaret 
Follmer, March 19, 1844. He died, April 23, 1881, and his wife, January 24, 1582, 
both dying on the old homestead in Loyalsock township. They reared a family of 
six children, and were respected members of the Lutheran church of Montoursville. 
Our subject was reared on the homestead farm, and was educated at select schools 
in Montoursville and Williamsport, and completed his education at Dickinson Sem- 
inary, Gettysburg College, and Bucknell University, graduating from the last 
mentioned institution in 1875. He read law with Hon. John J. Metzger, now presi- 
dent judge of Lycoming county, and was admitted to the bar in May, 1878. In 
1882 he was the Democratic candidate for district attorney, but was defeated. From 
1879 to 1882 Mr. Strieby was chairman of the Democratic county committee. In 
1880 he formed a partnership with William E. Sprague, under the firm name of W. 
E. Sprague & Company, lumber manufacturers and dealers, and in 1888 the firm of 
Strieby, Sprague & Company was organized and carries on an extensive lumber 
business. In 1878 Mr. Strieby was married to Willie M., daughter of William 
Bastian, of Butler county, Pennsylvania, and has three children: Ilai; Guy B., and 
Wilford J. Mr. Strieby and wife are members of the First Presbyterian church of 
Williamsport. 

James B. Denwortu, attorney at law, isthe eldest son of Peter J. Denworth, a 
sketch of whom appears in another chapter. He was born at Easton, Pennsylvania, 
October 8, 1844, and came to this county with his parents in the spring of 1850. He 
was reared on the homestead in Nippenose valley, and there received a common 
school education. When Fort Sumter was fired upon, and President Lincoln 
called for volunteers, James B. and Hugh Denworth were amongthe first to respond 
to the call of duty. The latter was rejected on account his extreme youth, but 
James B. continued on duty until the disbandment of the company in June, 1861. 
He re-enlisted, September 7, 1861, in Company K, Eighth Pennsylvania Cavalıy, 
and followed the fortunes of that regiment from the first advance of General 
McClellan's army on Manassas until the last campaign of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, which resulted in the surrender of Lee at Appomattox. He was thrice 
wounded, first at Vienna, Virginia, December 31, 1861, again in Keenan’s chargeat 
Chancellorsville, May 2, 1863, and the last time at Sailor’s Creek, Virginia, April 6, 
1865, three days before Lee’s surrender, while in command of his company leading 
a charge. This last wound virtually ended his military career, as he was confined 
to the hospital when his regiment was mustered out in the summer of 1865. He was 
finally mustered out of the service, August 23, 1865, althongh still on crutches, 
which he was not able tq discard for six months afterwards. Since the close of the 
war he has taken an active part in all that pertains to the best interests of the old 
soldier, and has been a member of the executive committee and officer of his regi- 
mental association ever since its organization. Under his administration as presi- 
dent of the association, the survivors of the Eighth Cavalry erected and dedicated 
at Gettysburg, September 1, 1890, a life-size granite equestrian statue, commemor- 
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ative of the 135 battles and skirmishes that his regiment participated in. He has 
been actively identified with Post No. 2 and Post No. 64, G. A. R., of Philadelphia 
and Williamsport, respectively. He was Commander of the latter in 1882, and sec- 
retary of its board of managers since its incorporation, and is now president of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monumental Association of Lycoming county. Nine years 
after the close of the war, he read law with Gen. C. H. T. Collis, of Philadelphia, 
and was admitted to the bar in November, 1876, and has since practiced his profes- 
sion in Williamsport. He has served over four years as city recorder of this city, 
and was the last person to hold that office in Pennsylvania. Mr. Denworth was mar- 
ried, May 26, 1885, to Mary E., daughter of Frederick Friedel, of Mifflin township, 
and has three children: Raymond K.; Mary C., and Hugh F. He is a stanch 
Repnblican in politics, and is a member of the Masonic order, in which he is con- 
nected with the lodge, chapter, and commandery. 

Joax G. Reapıng, JR., attorney at law, was born in Hunterdon county, New 
Jersey, March 1, 1859. His parents were Philip G. and Evelina (Evans) Reading, 
the former a native of Hunterdon county, and the latter of Trenton, New Jersey. 
Our subject was reared in his native county, up to the age of fifteen years, and then 
went to Lawrenceville. He was educated at the John C. Green Preparatory 
School to Princeton College, and was admitted to Princeton in 1876; in September 
of the same year he entered Lafayette College, and graduated from that institu- 
tion in June, 1580. The following November he came to Williamsport, entered the 
law office of Bentley & Parker, and was admitted to the bar in November, 1882. In 
1885 he formed a partnership with the Hon. Robert P. Allen, which continued up 
to the death of Mr. Allen, December 6, 1890. Upon the death of Mr. Allen, he 
took charge of the estate as executor, to which position he was named in the will. 
Mr. Reading is attorney for the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company, the 
Tide Water Pipe Line Company, the Pine Creek Railway Company, the Fall Brook 
Coal Company, the Beech Creek Railway Company, andthe Wilkesbarre and West- 
ern Railway Company. He is a stockholder in the Williamsport Gas Company, and 
also a director and attorney for that corporation. He is chairman of the National 
Furniture Company, Limited, and is a director in the Susquehanna Trust and Safe 
Deposit Company and in the Lycoming National Bank; he is aiso secretary and 
treasurer of the Brandon Park Commission. Mr. Reading was married in Novem- 
ber, 1586, to Clara F., daughter of Hon. Robert P. Allen, of Williamsport, and has 
one daughter, Ellen E. He and wife are members of the First Presbyterian 
church, and he is superintendent of the Sunday school in that organization. He 
is a Republican, and gives a hearty support to the measures and principles of that 
party. 

Orno N. Mriter, lawyer, was born in Williamsport, March 11, 1861, son of Dr. 
William H. H., and E. Virginia (Hammett) Miller. He received his education in 
the public schools of Williamsport and under private instructors until the age of 
fifteen, when he took the Freshman course at Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania; the following year he entered as a Sophomore at Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, the youngest of a class of 110, and from which he was graduated in 
1880. He then read law with the late Hon. Robert P. Allen, of Williamsport, and 
was admitted to the Lycoming county bar in July, 1883. A few months later 
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Lafayette College conferred upon him the honorary title of A. M. While studying 
law he was connected with the Williamsport Sun and Banner, and also taught as a 
substitute in the public schouls of Williamsport in all the grades from the junior 
floors up through the high school. Mr. Miller is a Democrat in politics, always 
taking an active interest in the welfare of his party, and stumped his native 
county of Lycoming during the presidential campaigns of 1884 and 1855. He 
is a communicant of St. Mark’s Lutheran church of Williamsport, also an active 
member of the Williamsport Board of Trade. 

Fraxk P. Cowes, attorney at law, was born in Lewis township, Lyco- 
ming county, Pennsylvania, October 31, 1854. He was educated in the public 
schools and at the Muncy Normal School, and began teaching in the winter of 
1876-77. He continued teaching school until May, 1881, when he began the 
study of law in the office of J. F. Strieby. He was admitted to the bar, April 
3, 1854, and has since been engaged in active practice. Mr. Cummings was 
one of the two examiners appointed by the respondent, in the judicial contest 
of 1589-90 in the Twenty-ninth judicial district, which resulted in favor of the 
Hon. John J. Metzger. In April, 15881, he enlisted in Company D, Twelfth 
Regiment, National Guard of Pennsylvania, for five years, was promoted tocorporal, 
May 9. 1882, and to adjutant of his regiment, August 10th following, re-appointed 
January 29, 1885, and served for five years, until the expiration of his commission 
through the resignation of Col. Alfred H. Stead. Mr. Cummings has for years 
been active in total-abstinence work. In 1882 he was elected vice-president of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union of Pennsylvania; in 1SSS, he was elected its presi- 
dent, which position he held for two years. He is at present secretary of the 
Father Mathew Memorial Committee, appointed by the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union of America, to raise a fund $50,000 for the endownent of a “Father 
Mathew Chair,” in the Catholic University at Washington, D. C. 

CHARLES J. REILLY, district attorney of Lycoming county, is a son of John and 
Elizabeth Reilly, natives of Ireland, who reside in Loyalsock township, near the 
northern extremity of Williamsport. He was born in Philadelphia, September 23, 
1556, and is the eldest in a family of eleven children, eight of whom are living. He 
received his education in the public schools of Philadelphia, which he attended 
eight years, afterwards taking a private course in the higher branches and as a 
member of the Chautauqua College, class of 1890, has read the four years’ course. 
In 1874 he took charge of the shipping department of J. Bartles & Company, 
manufacturers, of Williamsport, and subsequently attended the Williamsport Com- 
mercial College, from which institution he graduated in 1515. Shortly afterward 
he took charge of the books of J. Bartles & Company, and while thus employed 
conceived the idea of studying medicine, but after a year’s application to the study 
of the science he changed his mind and determined to study law. In May, 1882, 
he passed his preliminary examination, and was registered as a law student with 
Candor & Munson, with whom he remained six months, when the necessities of his 
family required him to earn means for their support. He became bookkeeper for 
George Bubb & Sons, and while filling this position he devoted*every spare moment 
to his legal studies. Having saved sufficient to permit him to resign his position, 
he entered the law office of J. J. & V. H. Metzger, where he completed his studies 
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June 4, 1854, and was admitted to practice at the bar of Lycoming county. He 
has since been admitted to practice in the district and circuit courts of the United 
States, and the Supreme court of Pennsylvania. In 1585 he was elected chairman 
of the Democratic county committee, to which party he has always given an uuwav- 
ering support, and demonstrated his ability as an organizer. He was re-elected 
chairman in 1886, 1887, and 1888, and therefore served four years. In November, 
1889, he was elected district attorney of Lycoming county by a majority of 2,368 
votes, the largest majority ever received in the county for any county office. In the 
discharge of its duties he has shown an unflinching determination in the cause of — 
justice, and a commendable fearlessness in the prosecution of law-breakers. He is 
a good, impressive speaker, and has won an enviable reputation among the members 
of the bar. Mr. Reilly was married in 1879 to Elizabeth, daughter of Christian 
Harsch, of Williamsport, and has had two children: Howard F., living, and Charles 
J., lately deceased. The family are members of the Catholic church, in which faith 
Mr. Reilly was born and reared. ` 

Franz DIETMEIER, attorney at law, was born in Sasbach, Baden, Germany, Novem- 
ber 16, 1863, son of Jacob and Catharine (Graf) Dietmeier, natives of Germany. 
His father was a merchant of Sasbach, and a well-to-do citizen of that town. Franz 
was educated in the Latin schools of his native land, and at the age of sixteen years 
he came to America, located at Freehold, New Jersey, where he continued his studies 
until September, 1880, and then accepted a position as tutor in the family of Peter 
McKeogh, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. He remained there until the spring of 1881, 
and then returned to Freehold, where he taught in a private family until the follow- 
ing September, when he went to Norwich, Connecticut. He continued to teach 
languages in that city until 1883, and in June of that year visited his native land. 
In the meantime he had commenced the study of law, January 1, 1882, under the 
preceptorship of Ripley & Cooke, of Norwich, and on his return from Europe con- 
tinued his studies. He was admitted to the bar at Norwich in March, 1885, and 
began practice at Waterbury, Counecticut. During the time that he was engaged 
in his legal studies he occasionally tanght for the purpose of acquiring means to 
prosecute them. He continued practice at Waterbury, where he was also editor of 
the New Englaud Wachenblatt, until February, 1888, when he came to Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania, where he has since been engaged in the active duties of his 
profession. Mr. Dietmeier was married in 1890 to Minnie, daughter of Emannel and 
Margaret Lininger, of Williamsport. He is a member of the Catholic church, and 
one of the prosperous young lawyers of the county. 

Witu1am MELVIRNE STEPHENS, lawyer, was born at Lenoxville, Susquehanna 
county, Pennsylvania, March 6, 1856, son of William and Jemima (Hallstead) 
Stephens, natives of Susquehanna county. His father was an architect and con- 
tractor and removed to Scranton, Pennsylvania, when our subject was ten years old, 
where he soon afterwards died. A noble mother’s teachings have been his guide 
in life, together with a sincere belief in the fatherhood of God, and Christ as his 
Savior and elder brother. He lived on a small farm near Lenoxville, Pennsylvania, 
until his sixteenth year, when with his mother he removed to Nordmont, Pennsylva- 
nia, and soon after began to teach school, which was continued for three terms. He 
devoted his evenings, often until midnight, as well as all his spare moments through 
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the day while teaching and working on the farm, in pursuing his studies, until, 
through the material assistance of Prof. Charles H. Verrill, he was enabled to attend 
the Mansfield State Normal School, from which institution he graduated with the 
class of 1976. He at once engaged in a general commission business in Canada and 
Australia for the following three years, and by hard work and indomitable perse- 
verance was successful. After visiting the East Indies, Arabia, Egypt, and Europe, 
while completing a trip around the world, he entered the literary and law depart- 
ments of the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, from which institution he gradu- 
ated in 1882. He pursued his law studies under the instructions of Hon. Thomas M. 
Cooley, and was admitted to the bar of Washtenaw county, Michigan, and soon after 
to the Supreme court of the State, and the same year to the United States district 
court at Detroit. The intervals to 1885 Mr. Stephens passed in travel, lecturing 
and as a newspaper correspondent, visiting during the winter months all the West 
India islands from the Bermudas to Trinidad, and from the Bahamas to St. Thomas, 
as well as several of the South American countries, including the great divide 
between the Amazon and Orinoco valleys; during the summer months he visited 
many of the States of the Union, Canada, and the Maritime Provinces. Mr. 
Stephens came to Williamsport in the summer of 1885, and the following autumn 
was admitted to practice in the several courts of Lycoming county. He has been 
twice married, first in 1880 to May Evelyn Rood of Lenoxville, Pennsylvania, who 
died the following winter while at the University. In 1889 he was married to Sue 
M., only daughter of John E. Dayton of Williamsport, by whom he has had one 
child, William Dayton Stephens, deceased. He is an elder in the Second Presby- 
terian church, and a director in the Young Men’s Christian Association; is a stock- 
holder in the West Branch National Bank, and has large real estate interests in 
Williamsport and Sullivan county. He is a Republican, but takes little active part 
in political matters aside from presidential years when he makes an occasional 
stump speech, and at all times casts his vote as judgment dictates. Mr. Stephens 
believes in honesty, industry, and perseverance, and his motto has always been: 
“Luck is a fool, but pluck is a hero.” 

CLARENCE E. Sprout, attorney at law, was born in Muncy, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, March 16, 1861, son of S. E. and Mary (Sutton) Sprout, natives of 
Susquehanna county, Pennsylvania, and residents of Muncy, where his father is 
engaged in manufacturing. Our subject was reared in his native town, where he 
received a public school education and subsequently entered Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, from which institution he was graduated in 1883, and later 
received the degree of LL. B. from the University of Pennsylvania. He read law 
with Crawford & Dallas, a well known firm of Philadelphia, and was admitted to 
the bar in June, 1885. He commenced practice in Williamsport, where he has 
since been engaged in the duties of his profession. Mr. Sprout is a Democrat, and 
has won a local reputation as an organizer and campaign speaker. He is a stock- 
holder in various institutions in the city, and is an active supporter of every lauda- 
ble enterprise. He was married in November, 1886, to Annie, daughter of Daniel 
Clapp, deceased, who was a prominent lumberman of Lycoming county for many 
years. Mr. Sprout and wife are members of the First Presbyterian church of Will- 
lamsport. 
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Hon, Warrer E. Rirrer, attorney at law, was born in Muncy Creek township, 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, June 29, 1860, and is a son of Jacob and Julia 
(Van Buskirk) Ritter. His great-grandfather, Martin Ritter, was a soldier in the 
Revolutionary war. He had emigrated from Germany some years prior to that 
time, and had settled in Berks county, Pennsylvania. His son Jacob, grandfather 
of our subject, subsequently came to Lycoming county, and settled in Muncy Creek 
township. Walter E. attended the common schools of his native township until he 
was seventeen years of age, and then spent five terms at the Muncy Normal School, 
and graduated from the State Normal, at Lock Haven, in 1851. At the age of sev- 
enteen he began teaching, at a salary of $20 per month, and taught in the schools 
of Moreland and Fairfield townships during the winter season, from 1877 until 1880. 
After graduating from the State Normal he was elected principal of the Hughes- 
ville public schools, and in 1882 was chosen principal of the schools of South Will- 
iamsport, which position he filled for a period of three years. Mr. Ritter regis- 
tered as a law student with Cummings & Reilly, June 19, 1884, and passed his ` 
examination and was admitted tothe bar in June, 1886. Heat once began practice, 
and has been engaged in the active duties of his profession up to the present. He 
has always been identified with the Democratic party, and has invariably given it 
his hearty support. In 1883 he was a candidate for the office of county superintend- 
ent of schools, but was defeated. In 1888 Mr. Ritter was elected to the State 
legislature, and was re-elected in 1890 by an increased majority. During his term 
in the legislature he served on the judiciary committee, the committee on corpora- 
tions, and on other important committees, and took an active part in the business of 
the House. During his second term he was elected chairman of the Democratic 
caucus, which position carried with it the practical leadership of the minority side. 
He has served as school director and has held several other local positions of minor 
importance. Mr. Ritter was married in 1883, to Margaret Wallace, of Hughesville, 
and has two children: Florence E. and Allan G. 

NıcHoLas M. Epwarps, attorney at law, was born in Christian county, Kentucky, 
December 18, 1859, son of Stephen and Mary Virginia (Carter) Edwards. He was 
reared in his native county, and was educated at Lafayette Academy, in that State. 
In the spring of 1881 he came to Williamsport, and entered the Williamsport Com- 
mercial College, from which institution he graduated in March, 1882. He soon 
afterwards began the study of law in the office of Charles K. Geddes, and was 
admitted to the bar, June 25, 1886. Since his admission he has been engaged in 
active practice in the courts of Lycoming county, and holds a high rank among the 
younger members of his profession. He is the present city solicitor of the city of 
Williamsport. He is a Democrat in polities, and is an ardent supporter of his party. 

Watrer C. GILMORE, attorney at law, was born in Eldred township, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, November 26, 1859, son of John and Rachel (Willits) Gil- 
more, the former a native of Northumberland county, and the latter of Lycoming 
county. Our subject was reared in Hepburn township, Lycoming county, where he 
received a common school education, subsequently attending the Muncy Normal 
School and Lafayette College, graduating from the latter institution in 1884. He 
was valedictorian of his class. After completing his education he taught in the 
Lenox Academy, Lenox, Massachusetts, and was principal of the high school of 
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“Williamsport two years. Mr. Gilmore read law in the office of the Hon. Robert P. 
Allen, and was admitted to the bar of Lycoming county in July, 1887. He has 
since been actively engaged in the practice of his profession in the courts of the 
district and State, and has made a specialty of practice in the orphans’ court. 
Politically he is a Democrat; he has been chairman of the Democratic county com- 
mittee for the past two years, and has filled that office with credit to himself and 
his party. He has been a member of the school board in the Eighth ward for three 
years, and is the present solicitor of the board. Mr. Gilmore is a stockholder in 
the Lycoming Opera House Company, and takes a deep interest in the growth and 
improvement of his adopted home. He was married in 1884 to Jennie, daughter of 
Charles A. Rentz, of Clinton township, Lycoming county, and has a family of three 
children: Charles Edmund; Anna, and Helen. The family are members of St. 
Paul's Lutheran church, in which society he is a deacon. His wife is president of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society of that organization. Mr. Gilmore is a member of the 
Masonic order, and belongs to the chapter and commandery. 

Harvey W. WHITEHEAD, attorney at law, was born in Armstrong township, 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, August 7, 1854, son of Charles and Elizabeth 
(Gable) Whitehead. His father is a native of Stenben county, New York, and came 
to Williamsport in 1846; he moved to DuBoistown in 1555 and has resided there 
ever since. Our subject received a common school education, subsequently attended 
the Muncy Normal School, and took private instruction for two years; he also took 
a course at Professor Davis’s Commercial College. He taught school in DuBois- 
town five terms; in 1882 he was elected clerk of the board of county commissioners, 
and filled that position three years. In 1884 he was elected on the Democratic 
ticket to the office of county treasurer by a majority of 970, which was the largest 
majority given for any candidate that year. He filled that office for three years, 
1885-87, and then commenced reading law with J. F. Strieby. He was admitted to 
the bar, January 16, 1889, and has since been engaged in the practice of his profes- 
sion. Mr. Whitehead has always taken an active interest in the public schools. He 
has served as school director four years, and in 1881 he was a candidate for county 
superintendent, hut was defeated by Charles D. Riddell. He was married in Sep- 
tember, 1883, to Laura, daughter of Henry Aurand of DuBoistown, and has four 
children: Charles G.; Edith C.; Harriet, and Ralph. Mr. Whitehead is a stock 
holder in the Athletic Park Association and the Lycoming Opera House Company. 
He is a member of the I. O. O. F., the Encampment, the Canton, and the Royal 
Arcanum. 

Orro G. Kaurr, attorney at law, was born in Shrewsbury township, Lycoming 
county, June 2, 1866, son of Matthias Kaupp, a native of Germany, who came to 
Lycoming county in 1853 at the age of eighteen years. Here he married Catherine 
Hepperlin, also a native of Germany, who came to Lycoming county with her 
parents. They resided on a farm in Shrewsbury township until 1891, when they 
removed to Hnghesville, to pass their declining years in the enjoyment of a com- 
fortable competency. They are consistent members of the Lutheran church. Mr. 
Kaupp served in the late war as a member of the One Hundred and Ninety-second 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. He is a Democrat in politics, has filled varions township 
offices, and served one term as county commissioner. Otto G. Kaupp was 
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reared upon his father’s farm aud attended the public schools of his native 
township. He graduated from the Lycoming County Normal School in 1885 and 
from the Williamsport Commercial College in 1886. After teaching several terms in 
the district schools he became principal of the public schools of Hughesville, but 
resigned to accept a similar position at Montoursville, and in 1889 he was assistant 
principal of the Lycoming County Normal School. He read law with W. E. Craw- 
ford, Esq., of Hughesville, and was admitted to the Lycoming county bar in April, 
1890, since when he has practiced his profession in Williamsport. While a resident 
of Hughesville he served as auditor of that borough, and in 1891 he was appointed 
solicitor to the board of county auditors. In 1891 he was chosen chairman of the 
Democratic county committee, after having served as secretary two years. In Feb- 
ruary, 1891, he married Katharine M., daughter of John Heller, of Fairfield town- 
ship, and they are the parents of one child, Katharine. Mr. and Mrs. Kaupp are 
members of St. Paul’s Lutheran church of Williamsport, of which he was treasurer 
in 1891. He is also a member of Brandon Lodge, No. 1007, I. O. O. F., and is one 
of the rising young attorneys of his native county. 

WiLLiaum C., Kixe, attorney at law, was born in Loyalsock township, Lycoming 
county, Febrnary 6, 1860, and is a son of James T. and Mary R. King of that town- 
ship. His grandfather, Joseph King, and great-grandfather, William King, were 
pioneers of that part of Lycoming county. He was reared on the homestead farm, 
and was educated in the public schools and at the Muncy Normal School, and subse- 
quently attended the Williamsport Commercial College. He then taught school at 
Ralston one year and two years in Fairfield township. He served as deputy pro- 
thonotary of Lycoming county for ten years, under William Follmer, Daniel Steck, 
and John L. Guinter. In 1887 he was elected to the office of register and recorder, 
and served until January 1, 1891. Mr. King had previously studied law, was 
admitted to the bar in January, 1591, and has since practiced his profession and also 
is at present general secretary of the Grit Publishing Company. He is an active 
adherent of the Democratic party; he has served as a member of the school board 
from the Eighth ward for six years, was secretary of the board two years, and 
auditor for three years. He is prominently connected with many secret organiza- 
tions in Williamsport, and is an active member of the F. & A. M., the I. O. O. F., 
the Royal Arcanum, B. P. & O. Elks, and the Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of 
the Revolution. Mr. King has served three years as a private in the National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, was made second lieutenant of Company D, Twelfth regi- 
ment. in 1889, and is the present adjutant of the regiment. He is a director in the 
Lycoming Opera House Company, and a stockholder in the Susquehanna Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company, and is largely interested in Williamsport real estate. Mr. 
King was married, September 15, 1881, to Elvira F., daughter of Isaac Campbell, 
of Lycoming county, and great-granddaughter of John Philip De Haas, a briga- 
dier general in the Revolutionary war. One daughter, Beryl May, is the fruit of 
this union. He and wife are members of St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran church, 
in which organization he has served as deacon for six years. 

Tuomas Lyon, physician and surgeon, was born at Pennsville, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, October 13, 1812. son of Edward G. and Sarah (Huckle) Lyon, both 
natives of England, born April 25, 1783 and 1777 respectively. He was the third of six 
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sons, and after having acquired an academic education in the schools of Pennsville, 
Hughesville, and Muncy, he was placed under the instruction of Rev. David Kirk- 
patrick, an eminent teacher of his day. He studied medicine under Dr. James 
S. Dougal, of Milton, Pennsylvania, and was graduated from Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, in 1838. He at once commenced practice at Williamsport, 
where he has continued to the present time. When he located in Williamsport 
the total population did not exceed 1,000 persons and he found but one professional 
rival. Dr. Lyon rapidly grew in favor and in a few vears acquired a prac- 
tice which extended over a large territory. He is an honored member of the 
Lycoming Medical Society, of the Pennsylvania Medical Society, and the American 
Medical Association. He is a Republican in polities, but has never held any pub- 
lic office except the purely professional one of examining surgeon, to which he 
was appointed by Governor Curtin in the early part of the civil war. The duties 
of the position were the examination of applicants for the positions of surgeons in 
the army. Dr. Lyon was married in May, 1842, to Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph 
R. Priestly, once cashier of the Northumberlaud County Bank, and great-grand 
daughter of the noted chemist, Dr. Joseph Priestly. To this union were born six 
children, four of whom are living: Fannie, who married Thomas Hays, of Phila- 
delphia; Dr. Edward, who was graduated from Pennsylvania University in 1868, 
married Mary J. Lescure, and is practicing medicine in Williamsport; Sarah, who 
married Augustus Stearns, of Williamsport, and Jennie, who married Dr. E. B. 
Campbell. 

Dr. SamteL PoLLock was born at Milton, Pennsylvania, October 23, 1808, 
son of William and Sarah (Wilson) Pollock. The former was a native of Lykens 
valley, Dauphin county, and located at Milton in the mercantile business at an early 
period in the history of that borough. His children were Sarah, who married Dr. 
James S. Dougal; Fleming W.; Thomas; Margaret, who became the wife of Dr. 
William McCleery; James, who was snecessively Congressman, Judge, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, and director of the United States mint at Philadelphia, and died at 
Lock Haven on the 19th of April, 1890, and Samuel, the subject of this sketch. His 
early instructors were Judge Anthony and Rey. David Kirkpatrick. Graduating from 
Dickinson College in 1828, he began the study of medicine with Dr. James S. Dougal; 
in 1880 he entered the University of Pennsylvania. graduating in 1832. In April, 
1833, he began practice at Milton, moving thence to Williamsport in June, 1838, 
and there he resided in the enjoyment of an extensive and lucrative practice until 
his death, April 28, 1887. In 1832 he married Elizabeth S. Sterling. He wasa 
fine clinical scholar; he was also proficient as a microscopist, and took considerable 
interest in astronomical research. 

Dr. Jomx S. Crawrorp was born in Columbia county, Pennsylvania, in the year 
1808. He was reared in Luzerne county, and though he received a fair common 
school education, he afterwards obtained his principal education through his own 
efforts. While engaged in school teaching he read medicine; after graduating from 
Jefferson Medical College he began his practice in Luzerne county, but soon after- 
wards moved to Williamsport, where he formed a partnership with Bishop Bowman 
and Dr. Huntoon, and engaged in the practice of his profession. For many years 
he continued in active praetice, and was one of the oldest physiciansin the city. He 
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organized the Lycoming County Medical Society, and was president of it for several 
years. He was also president of the State Medical Society at one time. Dr. Craw- 
ford was thrice married. Four children survive of the first marriage: Sarah M., 
widow of A. N. Harvey of Luzerne county; Lavina P., wife of J. C. Ayres of Dixon, 
Illinois; Charles P., of Luzerne county, and Joseph, of Jersey City, who is superin- 
tendent of the New York division of the Pennsylvania railroad. His second wife was 
Frances Covert, of Milton, Northumberland county, who died, leaving one son, Wil- 
bur F., a druggist of Williamsport. He subsequently married Mary Cushman, who 
survives him. He was a Republican, and quite active in local affairs. He was a 
member of Pine Street Methodist Episcopal church, and later of Mulberry Street 
Methodist Episcopal church, in which he held the office of trustee. Dr. Crawford 
was instantly killed in December, 1879, while crossing a railroad on one of his pro- 
fessional visits. 

WILBUR F. Crawrorp, druggist, Newberry, was born in Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania, June 16, 1851, and is the only son of Dr. John S. and Frances (Covert) Craw- 
ford. He was reared in this city, and was educated in the public schools and at 
Dickinson Seminary. He served an apprenticeship with Dr. Logan in the drug busi- 
ness, and graduated from the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy in the spring of 
1875. Hesoon afterwards located in Newberry, where he has since been engaged in 
business. He was one of the organizers of the Board of Trade and a director of that 
institution. Mr. Crawford was married in 1880 to Susan, daughter of Adam Baker 
of Milton, Pennsylvania, and is the father of five children: C. Ruth; Joseph W.: 
John S.; George Ayres, and Florence M. He and wife are members of the Lycom- 
ing Presbyterian church, in which he holds the office of trustee. He isa Republican, 
but takes no active interest in political affairs. 

Aveust Ricurer, physician and surgeon, is one of the oldest and best known 
medical practitioners of Williamsport, where he has been engaged in the active duties 
of his profession over forty-one years. He was born in Coswig, Duchy of Anhalt, 
Bernburg, Germany, December 16, 1822, and received a good public school educa- 
tion in his native land. When nineteen years of age, being exempted from military 
duty by drawing a free ticket in the annual draft of 1842, he concluded to see some 
of the world, and spent several years in travel. He visited a few points of interest 
in his native land, and then embarked on a German steamer for St. Petersburg, the 
capital of the Russian empire. He spent some time in St. Petersburg and vicinity, 
and thence proceeded to the medical university at Torpat, and afterwards to Len- 
zenhof. Finland. Here he was stricken with a severe illness from which he did not 
recover until early in the following summer, when he resumed his journey, and 
visited Riga, Frankfort, Berlin, and Schleswig-Holstein. He thence crossed to the 
city of Copenhagen, Denmark, and proceeded to Gotheburg, Sweden, and Chris- 
tiania, Norway, where he remained one season. He then returned to Gotheburg, 
sailed for the United States, and, after a voyage of forty-nine days, arrived safely 
at Boston. He made a short visit to New Orleans, whence he returned to Philadel- 
phia, where he entered the Pennsylvania Medica] College, and graduated in March, 
1851. In the spring of that year he came to Williamsport, where for nearly forty- 
two years he has been in continuous practice, and is recognized as one of the pioneer 
members of the profession. While serving on the Board of Health, in 1871 and 
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1872, Dr. Richter earnestly advocated the founding of a hospital ia Williamsport, 
and he was instrumental in having the project carried out. He isone of the trustees 
of that institution, and takes a deep interest in its success and prosperity. The 
Doctor has filled the position of health officer in Williamsport since 1887, and to his 
untiring zeal and strict devotion to the duties of that office the city is largely 
indebted for its freedom from epidemics after the great flood of June, 1889. To the 
performance of his duties Dr. Richter brought an extensive medical experience, a wide 
knowledge of the laws of hygiene, and a determination to root out and destroy the 
local sources of disease. Consequently all his work has been prosecuted and car- 
ried out in an intelligent manner, and in the best interests of the whole community. 
He is one of the oldest members of the Lycoming County Medical Society, and is 
also a member of the State Medical Society, and one of the founders of the Natural 
Science Association. Dr. Richter was married, April 10, 1853, to Cecelia, daughter 
of Bernhardt Steuber, a native of Thuringen, Germany, and a merchant of Will- 
iamsport. Mrs. Richter was born in this city, and is the mother of five children, as 
follows: Rex, who was born October 24, 1885, and died in February, 1888; Vera 
Adelaid, born August 25, 1889; Ruby Augusta, born June 7, 1892, and two who 
died in infancy. The family are adherents of the Lutheran church, and the Doctor 
is a stanch supporter of the Republican party. He has served in the select council 
of Williamsport, and is one of the well known citizens of Lycoming county. 

Bensaaty H. Detwiter, M. D., was born in Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, 
October 6, 1831, and is a son of Abraham and Mary (Horning) Detwiler. His 
grandfather, John Detwiler, was born in Germany in 1747, and after his marriage 
immigrated to America in company with his brother Joseph. Theyseparated in Phila- 
delphia, and it is supposed that Joseph located in the interior of the State, and that 
the Detwilers of York and Lancaster counties are his descendants. John Detwiler 
settled in Montgomery county, twenty-five miles from Philadelphia, where he pur- 
chased a tract of land and resided until his death, in 1526. He was a member of the 
Mennonite church. After the death of his first wife he married Mrs. Elizabeth 
Horning nee Hall, who survived him two years, and died in 1828. Their son, 
Abraham, was born in Montgomery county in 1790, and grew to manhood on his 
father’s homestead. On the 11th of December, 1810, he married Mary Horning. 
She was born in 1790 and died in 1879, surviving her husband forty-seven years. 
Mr. Detwiler was a liberal supporter of education, and was the first man in Mont- 
gomery county to send his children to a boarding school. He was a strong temper- 
ance man, and was one of the first men in his locality to prohibit the use of whiskey 
in harvest time. He was a Whig in politics, and a Mennonite in his religious views. 
He died in 1832. Four children survive: Mrs. Catharine Price, of State College, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Hannah D. Price, of Ridley Park, Philadelphia; Abraham, a 
real estate dealer of Toledo, Ohio, and Benjamin H., of Williamsport. 

Dr. Detwiler was educated in the common schools of his native county, and at 
Trappe Boarding School and Union College. He attended medical lectures at the 
University of Pennsylvania, from which he graduated in 1855. He began practice 
at Cogan Station, Lycoming county, whence he removed to Linden, and in 1866 
located in Williamsport, where he has since been engaged in the active duties of his 
profession. He is recognized as one of the leading physicians in this section of the 
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State, and has built up a very large and lucrative practice. Dr. Detwiler was one 
of the organizers of the Lycoming County Medical Society, and has served as presi- 
dent of the same. He is also a member of the State Medical Society and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. He was one of a committee of three physicians selected 
by the Lycoming Medical Society to consider the advisability of establishing a hos- 
pital at Williamsport, and was president of the pension examining board of Lycom- 
ing connty for some time. He has been a trnstee of the Danville Insane Asylum 
since its organization, and has always taken the deepest interest in the growth and 
progress of worthy medical institutions. Politically he is a Republican, but aside 
from casting his vote he finds very little time to spend on political affairs. Dr. 
Detwiler has been twice married. In 1857 he married Louisa, daughter of Jacob 
Graffius, of Williamsport. She died in 1885, leaving three children: Thomas C., 
a physician of Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Elizabeth, and Mary. In 1887 he married 
Mary Stowe Stewart, of Beaver county, Pennsylvania. Both he and wife are mem- 
bers of the Second Presbyterian church, of Williamsport, and take an active interest 
in the social and material development of that organization. 

WiLLiam R., Hout, M. D., was born in Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, 
February 17, 1838, son of David and Emily J. (Rittenhouse) Hnll, natives of that 
county. When our subject was eight weeks old he removed with his parents to New 
Jersey, where he lived for eight years, and then returned to Northumberland county. 
He was educated in the common schools, and at Tuscarora Academy, in Juniata 
county, Pennsylvania. He read medicine with Dr. Samuel Pollock of Williamsport, 
and graduated from the medical department of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, in 1858. Dr. Hull commenced practice at Hepburnville, Lycoming 
county, and continued there np to 1862, when he was appointed surgeon of the One 
Hundred and Seventy-First Pennsylvania Volunteers, and served until his regiment 
was mustered out in October, 1863. Previous to this he was in the surgeon: 
general’s office at Harrisburg. At the close of the Rebellion he resumed his prac- 
tice at Hepburnville, whence he removed two years afterwards to Newberry. About 
1868 he located in Williamsport, where he has since practiced his profession. Dr. 
Hull was one of the organizers of Lycoming County Medical Society, and has filled. 
the offices of president, secretary, and treasurer in that society, and also served as a 
member of the board of censors. He is a member of the State Medical Society and: 
of the American Medical Association. He was prominent in establishing the Will- 
iamsport Hospital, was one of the charter members, and is now a member of the 
board of directors. He is a Republican, but takes no active part in political matters. 
Dr. Hull was married in 1860, to Miss J. M. Willard, a native of Tioga county, 
Pennsylvania, and has three children: David Frampton, manager of the Mahaffey 
kindling wood factory; Waldo W., a practicing physician, in partnership with his 
father, and Clara J. The family are attendants of Trinity Protestant Episcopal 
church. r 

Wituau H. H. MiLLer, physician and surgeon, was born near Springtown, Penn- 
sylvania, August 23, 1825, son of Rev. Henry S. Miller, and Camilla (Clemens) 
Miller. His father was educated in Easton and was a Lutheran minister, holding 
charges in Bucks and Montgomery counties for fifteen years, and thereafter in 
Lebanon, Reading, Norristown, and Phoenixville, dying at the latter place in. 
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August, 1887, at the age of eighty-six years. Dr. Miller passed his youth princi- 
pally in Montgomery county, where he received his education and read medicine 
under Dr. Hahn. He was graduated from the Pennsylvania Medical College in 
1849, and first began practice in Hancock, Maryland, where he soon built up a lucra- 
tive business, which, on account of failing health, he was compelled to abandon, and 
afterwards located in Baltimore City. He removed to Williamsport in 1858, where 
he has been in active practice ever since. He has taken an active interest in the 
Lycoming Medical Society, and has served as its president. He was married in 
1554 to Elizabeth Virginia Hammett, and to this union there survive three children: 
W. H. Haydn; Otho N., and Norman. The Doctor and his wife are prominent 
members of St. Mark’s Lutheran church. 

Hesry H. Fesser, M. D., was born in Old Lycoming township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, June 20, 1834, son of John and Mary (Myers) Fessler, natives of 
York county, Pennsylvania. John Fessler was one of the pioneers on the ‘‘ Long 
Reach,” Lycoming county, where he purchased a tract of land, and cleared a farm 
upon which he and wife resided until death. .They reared a family of thirteen 
children, and were Lutherans in their religious views. Henry H. is the twelfth child, 
and was reared on the homestead farm, receiving a common school education. He 
afterwards attended Dickinson Seminary, where he completed his studies. He read 
medicine under Dr. E. H. Horner, of Newberry, and graduated from Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, in 1858. Dr. Fessler commenced practice in Clinton 
county, moved from there to Cameron county, and in June, 1865, he came to New- 
berry, Lycoming county, where he has since been actively engaged in the duties of 
his profession. He is considered one of the leading physicians of the county, and 
has a large practice in the country surrounding Williamsport. He keeps well abreast 
with the improvements in medical science, and in 1882 he took a special course of 
studies. The Doctor is a member of Lycoming Connty Medical Society, and has 
served as a censor of the same. Heis a member of the Board of Health, and in 
politics he is a stanch Democrat. Dr. Fessler was married, September 20, 1858, to 
Wilhelmina, danghter of James Funston, of Newberry, who is the mother of four 
children, all of whom are dead except Rachael Gertrude, wife of Walter Good, of 
Newberry. 

GeorGE D. Norr, M. D., was born in Burlington county, New Jersey, April 17, 
1845, son of Noah and Beulah (Budd) Nutt. He was reared in his native county, 
and was educated at Heightstown Institute, of that State. He read medicine under 
Dr. Jacob Grigg, of Pemberton, New Jersey, attended lectures at the medical 
department of the University of Pennsylvania, and was graduated in 1869. Dr. 
Nutt came direct to Williamsport, where he has since been engaged in the active 
duties of his profession, and has won and retains a large and lucrative practice. 
He is recognized as one of the leading medical practitioners of Williamsport, and 
devotes his whole attention to the varied duties of his calling, paying special atten- 
tion to surgery. He is a member of the Lycoming County Medical Society, the 
State Medical Society, and the American Medical Association, aud has served as 
president of the county society for two years and held the office of corresponding 
secretary for a long period. Dr. Nutt has taken an active interest in the social and 
material develcpment of Williamsport. He is a member of the First Baptist church, 
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and is a trustee in that organization. The Doctor is one of the original stockholders 
ofthe Williamsport Eleetrie Light Company. He is an ardeut supporter of the 
Democratic party, and though not devoting much time to political affairs, he always 
manifests an interest in the success of the candidates and measures of that organi- 
zation. Dr. Nutt was married in 1876 to Kate E. Tubhs, of Lawrenceville, Tioga 
county, Pennsylvania. She is the daughter of James Tubbs, of that county, and has 
two children: John B., and Abbie Louisa. 

Eugene B. CampBELL, M. D., was born in Tiffin, Seneca county, Ohio, May 28, 
1550, and was reared in his native county. He was educated in the public schools 
of Tiffin, and completed his studies at the St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
He came to Williamsport in 1869, read medicine with Dr. George W. Rittenhouse, 
and graduated from Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, in the spring of 1873. 
Dr. Campbell immediately began practice in this city, in the office with his preceptor, 
and on the death of Dr. Rittenhouse the large practice of that gentleman fell to his 
care. He not only retained that practice, but extended it into a wider field, and is 
one of the busiest and most efficient practitioners in this section of the State. Dr. 
Campbell is recognized as an able, conscientious, and skillful physician, and is untir- 
ing in his devotion to the many duties of his profession. Heis a member of Lycoming 
County Medical Society, and always manifests the deepest interest in the growth 
aud improvements of medical science. He was physician to the Williamsport Hos 
pital for several years, but resigned that position in the spring of 1892 to accept a 
trusteeship, and has had a wide and varied experience in nearly every branch of 
medical practice. He served eight years as pension examiner, four years as presi- 
dent and four years as secretary of the board. Politically he is a Republican, and 
has taken considerable interest in public affairs; his large practice, however, gives 
him little time to devote to political matters. Dr. Campbell was married Novem- 
ber 24, 1881, to Jennie P., daughter of Dr. Thomas Lyon, one of the oldest 
physicians in Williamsport. One child, Elizabeth P., has blessed this union. 

Horace G. McCormick, M. D., was born in Washington township, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, May 16, 1850, son of Seth T. and Ellen (Miller) McCormick. 
His parents removed to Williamsport when our subject was a child, and he was edu- 
cated in the public schools of that city, and at Dickinson Seminary. He taught 
school in this county two years, and read medicine under Drs. Pollock & MeVicker. 
He attended lectures at Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, from which he 
graduated, March 11, 1374. In April of that year he commenced the practice of 
his profession at Montoursville, and remained there until December, 1886, when he 
went to Philadelphia and took a special course. In April, 1887, he located in 
Williamsport, where he has since built up and now enjoys a lucrative practice. He 
is regarded as one of the leading physicians of the city, is a member of Lycoming 
County Medical Society, of which he was president in 1890-91, and 1891-92, and 
is connected with Lycoming County Anatomical Society. He is also a member of 
the State Medical Society, and is at present chairman of the committee on State 
medical legislation. He served us coroner of Lycoming county from January, 
1876, until January, 1579, and during President Cleveland’s administration he 
held the position of examining surgeon of pensions in this district. Dr. MeCor- 
mick has always taken au active interest in the progress of education, and 
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served as school director in Montoursville three years, and is now filling the 
same position in the Sixth ward of Williamsport. December 15, 1875, Dr. 
McCormick married Margaretta, daughter of George Hill, of Williamsport, and 
has three children: Martha; Seth T., and Dorothy. The family are attendants at 
the Third Presbyterian church, of which society Mrs. McCormick is a member. 

Howarp Cuerney, M. D., was born in the city of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, May 
29, 1854, son of George B. and Annie (Bailey) Cheyney. He was reared in his native 
city, where he attended the public schools, and graduated from the West Chester 
Normal School. He read medicine under Dr. Wood, of West Chester, and attended 
lectures at Hahnemann College, Philadelphia, where he graduated in 1574. He 
canie-to Williamsport the-same year, and engaged in the practice of his profession, 
and is now the oldest Homceopathic physician in the city. Dr. Cheyney has won 
and retained a large and lucrative practice, and enjoys the respect and confidence 
of the families with whom he has been professionally connected. Heis a member 
of the Royal Arcanum, also of the Ancient Order of United Workmen, and is med- 
ical examiner of the latter society. The Doctor is a Democrat, but finds little time 
to spend in public affairs, and thongh offered the office of coroner, his large prac- 
tice prevented him from accepting it. Dr. Cheyney was married in November, 1880, 
to Anna, daughter of the late Jndge Samuel Linn, and lias one child, Jean. The 
Doctor and his wife are members of the Third Presbyterian church of Williamsport. 

Jean SayLor-Brows, M. D., was born in Hunterdon county, New Jersey, in 
December, 1843. She is a daughter of Daniel and Catharine (Crouse) Saylor, 
natives of that county. At the age of nine years she removed with her parents to 
Cleveland, Ohio, and in 1854 they came to Williamsport. She took the degree of 
A. B. at Dickinson Seminary in 1862. She subsequently read medicine, and in 
1874 she graduated from the Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, and at once engaged in the practice of medicine in Williamsport. She has 
built up one of the most extensive practices of any physician in the city, and enjoys 
the respect and confidence of the leading members of her profession. She was one 
of the first physicians to take an active part in the establishment of the city hospital, 
and one of the first to contribute financial support to that institution. Dr. Saylor- 
Brown is one of the trustees of the hospital, also a member of the executive com- 
mittee, and much of its success is largely due to her efforts. She is a member of 
the Lycoming County Medieal Society and of the State Medical Society. She is 
the wife of William D. Brown of Williamsport, and is one of the best known prac- 
titioners of the city. 

James L. A. Burrr, M. D., who died in Williamsport, October 24, 1591, was 
born in Clinton county, Pennsylvania, June 30, 1847, son of Samuel and Lydia 
(Ilgen) Burrell. He remained in his native county until he was eighteen years of 
age, and received a good English education in the public schools. He afterwards 
attended school at Selinsgrove and Gettysburg, and taught one year in the latter 
place. In the meantime he had taken up the study of medicine, and after teaching 
one year at Gettysburg, lie attended lectures at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He read medicine with Dr. Charles Horner of Gettysburg for one year, and with 
Dr. Frank Hinkle of Columbia two years, and graduated from the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania in 1877. He at once commenced practice 
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at Salona, Clinton county, Pennsylvania, but in 1879 he removed to Williamsport. 
From that date up to his death Dr. Burrell was recognized as a careful and con- 
scientious practitioner, and with the passing years he built up a large and Incrative 
practice. He was a member of the Lycoming County Medical Society, the State 
Medical Society, and the American Medical Association, in all of which he mani- 
fested the deepest interest. He was a Democrat in his political views, and served 
as a member of the city council. Dr. Burrell was married in 1878 to Margaret $. 
Swope of Gettysburg, and at his death left a family of three children: James; 
Blanche, and John Swope. The unexpected death of Dr. Burrell was one of the 
saddest events in the history of the medical fraternity of Williamsport, and his 
memory will long he cherished by his contemporaries. 

Epwarp D. Lumey, M. D., was born in County Tipperary, Ireland, March 21, 
1837, son of Patrick T. and Margaret (Dowling) Lumley, who came to the United 
States in 1850 and located in Baltimore, Maryland. Edward D. was then twelve 
years old, and he grew to manhood in Baltimore, receiving his education in the pub- 
lie and private schools of that city. He studied for a civil engineer, and followed 
his profession nine years, a part of the time in the construction of the Northern 
Central railroad from Harrisburg to Sunbury. He then concluded to turn his atten- 
tion to medicine, entered the office of Dr. J. W. Peale, of Sunbury, and graduated 
from the medical department of the University of Pennsylvania at the session of 1870— 
71. Dr. Lumley commenced practice in Sunbury, Pennsylvania, in partnership 
with Dr. Peale, prior to graduating, and practiced alone at Northumberland three 
years, coming to Lycoming county in 1869. He located at Rocktown, south of the 
river, where he remained for fifteen years. He then removed to Williamsport, and 
enjoys a large and lucrative practice. Dr. Lumley is a member of the Lycoming 
County Medical Society, and has been surgeon of the Twelfth Regiment, National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, for the past six years. Politically he is a Democrat, but 
takes no active part in political affairs. He is a member of the Royal Arcanum. 
He was married in 1859 to Martha Jane, daughter of his preceptor, Dr. J. W. Peale, 
of Sunbury. Four children have blessed this union: Joseph; Jennie; Annie, and 
Maggie. 

WiLitam M. Du Four, M. D., was born in New York City, March 22, 1840, son of 
Dominick and Amanda (Morgan) Du Four. He was reared in that city and edu- 
cated in its public schools, and served as assistant librarian in the Astor library for six 
years under Dr. Joseph G. Cogswell. In January, 1861, he went to South Amer- 
ica for the benefit of his health, and remained in that country six months. In 
December, 1862, he came to Williamsport, Pennsylvania, but left in 1866 and 
returned in 1876; here he has since resided. He studied medicine, and attended 
lectures at Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, from which he graduated in 
1880. He at once commenced practice in this city, and has since been engaged in 
the active duties of his profession, making a specialty of the diseases of women. 
Dr. Du Four is a member of the Homeopathic Medical Society of Pennsylvania, and 
is one of the representative practitioners of that school in this part of the State. In 
1862 he enlisted in the Thirty-seventh New York Volunteers, and served three 
months as corporal of his company. In 1864 he again joined the army, enlisting in 
the Two Hundred and Seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, and was quartermaster ser- 
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geant of his regiment. Heis prominentin G. A. R. circles, and is Past Commander 
of Reno Post, No. 64. Heis a member of the Masonic fraternity, and is connected 
with the lodge, chapter, andcommandery. He is also a member of the K. of P. and 
the R. A. Politically the Doctor is a Republican. In February, 1888, he was 
elected to the school board, and re-elected in 1891, and is now president of the board. 
He is a director in the Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company. February 
1, 1892, he become a member of the firm of Harry K. Smith & Company, gents’ 
furnishers. Dr. Du Four was married, January 3, 1866, to Mary, daughter of Mah- 
lon Fisher, of Williamsport, who is the mother of three sons: William, who died in 
1889; Joseph A., and Charles F. He and wife were formerly members of the 
Third Presbyterian church, in which body he served as trustee, but they now belong 
to the First Presbyterian church. y 

S. S. Koser, M. D., was born in Shippensburg, Cumberland county, Pennsyl- 
vania, April 9, 1852, son of Samuel and Mary (Deardorf) Koser. He was reared in 
his native county and the city of Philadelphia, and was educated at Pennsylvania 
College and the University of Pennsylvania. He read medicine under Drs. Alexan- 
der Stewart and William Pepper, and graduated from the medical department of 
the University of Pennsylvania in 18738. He commenced practice in Schuylkill 
eounty, where he prosecuted his profession four years, and then spent three years 
in Europe perfecting himself in the knowledge of medical science. In 1882 he 
located in Williamsport, where he built up and now enjoys an extensive practice in 
that city and surrounding country. Dr. Koser is a specialist of the eye, ear, and 
throat, and devotes most of his attention to that practice. He is a member of the 
State Medical Society, also of the International Congress of Oculists and Ear Sur- 
geons. He is a member of Ivy Lodge, No. 397, A. F. & A. M., and in politics is a 
Republican. He is a member of the First Presbyterian church, and a liberal sup- 
porter of churches and schools. Dr. Koser is a stockholder in the Demorest Machine 
Company, a director in the Royal Braid Works, and has large real estate interests 
in Williamsport. 

Wittiam H. Raxparr, M. D., eldest son of O. H. Randall, was born in Cogan 
House township, Lycoming county, December 18, 1855. He was reared in Will- 
lamsport, and after receiving a public school education he attended the academy in 
Oxford, New York. He read medicine with Dr. Thomas Lyon, of Williamsport, 
and graduated from Jefferson Medical College in 1878. He commenced practice at 
Trout Run, and practiced at various points in Lycoming and Sullivan counties up 
to 1884, when he located in Williamsport, where he has since been engaged in the 
duties of his profession. Dr. Randall was married in 1879 to Miss R. C. Updegraff 
of Williamsport. She is a member of Pine Street Methodist Episcopal church. 

Lovs Scuyzrper, M. D., was born in Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, June 22, 1844, 
oldest son of Louis and Mary H. (Losch) Schneider, natives of Germany. Dr. 
Schneider came to Williamsport with his parents when ten years of age,-and was 
educated in the public schools and at Dickinson Seminary. He then commenced 
the study of medicine in the University of Pennsylvania, and graduated from 
the Kentucky School of Medicine, at Louisville, Kentucky, in 1865. In the mean- 
time he had seen nearly two years’ service as medical cadet, United States 
Army, and served from 1863 until the close of the war in the hospitals of the 
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Union army. After the war had ended he located in Charlton, Clinton county, Penn- 
sylvania, and there practiced his profession until his removal to Williamsport in 
1884, where he has since continued in the active duties thereof. Dr. Schneider 
is a member of Lycoming County Medical Society, and was president of the same in 
1888. He is also a member of the State Medical Society and the American Medical 
Association. He served as an United States pension examining surgeon during Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s administration, and was a member of the Board of Health of Will- 
lamsport for one year. The Doctor is a stanch Democrat, and is now serving his 
third term as a member of the board of education from the Eighth ward, of which 
he was president in 1889. He is a member of Reno Post, No. 64, G. A. R., and is 
popular among the old soldiers of Williamsport. Dr. Schneider was married in 
1875, to Jennie E., daughter of John H. Chatham, of Clinton county, Pennsylvania. 
One son, George Chatham, is the fruit of this union. 

J. P. Coxnetty, physician and surgeon, was born June 20, 1859, in Cogan 
House township, Lycoming county, son of James and Mary (Clark) Connelly. His. 
parents were natives of Ireland, and emigrated to America in 1852. They settled 
on a farm in Cogan House township, where they died, the mother in 1874, and the 
father in 1889. Both were members of the Catholic church. They were the parents 
of four children: Mary, who married David MeEvilla; Thomas; Anna, who married 
Delaney Smith, and J. P. Dr. Connelly was educated in the common schools and the 
Muncy Normal. He taught school for seven years, and in 1883 began the study of 
medicine with Dr. Nutt. He was graduated from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons at Baltimore in 1886, taking second honor in a class of 150. He at once 
associated himself with Dr. Nutt, and has built up a Inerative practice. Dr. 
Connelly is a member of the Lycoming County Medical Society, and has been its 
secretary for the past three years. He also belongs to the Pennsylvania State: 
Medical Society, is assistant secretary of the same, and is a permanent member 
of the American Medical Association. He is secretary of the Lycoming Anatomical 
Association. and is a surgeon of the Williamsport Hospital. Dr. Connelly was 
married in 1888 to Catharine Burrows; they have three children: Irene; James, and 
Joseph. He is a Republican in polities, and with his family belongs to the Catholie 
church. 

G. Frawykrix Bett, M. D., was born in Salladasburg, Lycoming county, Pennsyl- 
vania, September 27, 1860, son of Stephen and Amelia (Litzelman) Bell, the former 
a native of Frankfort, Germany, and the latter of Cherry township, Sullivan county, 
Pennsylvania. His father is one of the pioneer millwrights of Lycoming county, 
and has erected many of its oldest mills. He is a stanch Democrat, and has filled 
various offices in Mifflin township, where he now resides. The subject of this 
sketch was the fifth child in the family of Stephen Bell, and was reared in his 
native township. He attended the public schools, and afterward spent one year 
at Dickinson Seminary and two years at the Muncy Normal School. He subse- 
quently taught for three years in Mifflin township. He read medicine with Dr. 
Thomas W. Meckley, of Jersey Shore, and graduated from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Baltimore, Maryland, in 1885. Dr. Bell commenced practice in Cogan 
House township, coming to Williamsport in the fall of 1886, and opened an office 
in Newberry. He enjoys quite an extensive practice; in 1887 he was elected on 
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the Democratic ticket coroner of Lycoming county, and re-elected in 1890. He is 
now serving his second term in that office. Dr. Bell is a member of Lycoming 
County Medical Society, and has been a member of the board of censors for the 
past two years. He is also a member of the State Medical Society, and of the 
American Medical Association, and was a delegate to the medical convention held 
at Reading, Pennsylvania, in 1890. He served as a member of the Williamsport 
Board of Health for three years. Dr. Bell was married in July, 1885, to Minnie J., 
daughter of the late John M. Thomas, of Millville, Pennsylvania, and has two 
children: Stephen Roscoe and Warren Dalton. 

Tomas Carrott Rics, M. D., was born in Indianapolis, Indiana, December 23, 
1843, son of George and Louisa (Andrus) Rich, natives of Connecticut; he lived in 
his native city until eight years of age, and then removed to Rochester, Indiana. 
near Chicago, where he grew to manhood. In Angust, 1862, he enlisted in the 
Union army, and his regiment was assigned to the Fourteenth Army Corps, under 
General Thomas. He participated in the various campaigns of the Army of the 
Cnmberland, and was with Sherman in his march to the sea. He was wounded in 
front of Atlanta, Georgia, and near Warrenton Junction, Virginia, and was mustered 
ont at Washington, D. C., after the great review in June, 1865. He afterward 
studied medicine, and graduated from the medical department of Georgetown Col- 
lege aud the National Medical College, both ot Washington, and subsequently from 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. He located in the latter city, and practiced 
his profession there until August, 1887, when he came to Williamsport, where he 
has since been engaged in the active duties of his calling. Dr. Rich was a United 
States examining surgeon for pensions in Philadelphia twelve years, and fills that 
position in Williamsport at the present time. He was appointed a surgeon on the - 
Philadelphia and Erie and Northern Central railroads at Williamsport, January 
1, 1888, and has since filled that position. During his residence in Philadelphia 
he was on the staff of the Howard Hospital for many years. He is a member of 
Lycoming County Medical Society, and is also a member of the State Medical 
Society. Dr. Rich was married in 1874 to Sallie J. Howard, of Philadelphia, and 
has fonr children: Charles O’Neil; Mary A.; Susie, and Louise. The family are 
members of the Second Presbyterian church, and the Doctor is connected with the 
Masonic fraternity. 

Jons A. KLuu», M. D., was born in Tioga county, Pennsylvania, June 15, 1556, 
son of Charles F. and Annie Elizabeth (Sebastian) Klump, natives of Germany, 
who settled in Tioga county. His mother died in 1876, and his father is a retired 
farmer living in Delaware. Dr. Kinmp is the youngest of seven children, and 
remained in his native county until nine years of age, when he went to Dover, 
Delaware. He was educated at the Dover high school, and afterwards took a special 
course of studies at Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport. He commenced the study 
of dentistry with his brother, Dr. G. W. Klump, in 1877, and at the same time 
was engaged in reading medicine. He attended the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he graduated in 1880 from the dental department and the following year 
he gradnated from the medical department of that institution. Dr. Klump com- 
menced practice in Harrington, Delaware, aud remained there six years, when he 
retnrned to the University of Pennsylvania, and took a course in its post graduate 
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department, afterwards coming to Williamsport in the spring of 1887. In the past 
five or six years he has built up a good practice, and enjoys the confidence of the 
families to whom he ministers the healing art. He is a member of the Lycoming 
County Medical Society, and served as its treasurer for two years; he is also a 
member of the State Medical Society, the American Medical Association, and the 
West Branch Valley Medical Association. He is a Republican in politics, but takes 
mo active part in public affairs. Dr. Klump was married in 1890 to Amanda L. 
Wolcott, of Harrington, Delaware. He and wife are members of Mulberry Street 
Methodist Episcopal church. 

CmuarLes W. Younemay, physician and surgeon, is a native of Lycoming county, 
and a son of George W. Youngman. He was educated in the Williamsport high 
school and Dickinson Seminary. He read medicine with Dr. William Hull, and was 
graduated from Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, in 1883. After serving 
one year as resident physician in the Jefferson Medical Hospital he came to Will- 
iamsport, where he has since followed his profession. Heis a member of Lycoming 
County Medical Society, and is one of the surgeons of the Williamsport Hospital. 
Dr. Youngman is married to Margaret, daughter of John Porter, proprietor of the 
Eagle Hotel; they are the parents of one child, Rachel P. 

CharLes D, Hunt, M. D., was born in Milford, New Jersey, March 23, 1863, 
son of John H. and Elizabeth (Johnson) Hunt, now residents of Williamsport. 
When our subject was five years old his parents removed to Lnzerne county, Pennsyl- 
vauia, where he grew to manhood. He received a public school education, and was 
then engaged in business for four years, after which he learned the machinist’s 
trade. In 1880 he came with his parents to Williamsport, which he has since made 
his home. His father is a member of the lumber firm of Strong, Deemer & Com- 
pany. Dr. Hunt read medicine with Dr. Doane, and graduated from the medical 
department of the University of Pennsylvania iu 1887. He immediately began 
practice in this city, aud has since built up quite a lucrative professional business. 
He is a specialist of the eye, ear, and throat, and keeps fully abreast with the latest 
discoveries in medical science. He is a member of the State Medical Society. Dr. 
Hunt was married in 1889 to Marie, daughter of August Schumann, of Williams- 
port, and has one daughter, Helen. He is a member of the First Presbyterian 
church, and an active adherent of the Republican party. 

Davin Warrer Spence, M. D., was bornin Moncton, New Brunswick, March 22, 
1864, son of David and Margaret (McLaren) Spence, who are now residents of 
Williamsport. At the age of twelve years he left his native place and went to Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and graduated from the Boston high school at the age of four- 
teen. He then entered the drug store of J. T. Brown & Company, with whom he 
remained four years, and graduated from the College of Pharmacy in Boston. He 
subsequently entered the McLean Insane Asylum as apothecary and medical student 
and remained there two years; he next entered Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, where he took a two years’ course. He engaged in the practice of medicine 
at Hazelton, Pennsylvania, and after practicing two years returned to Jefferson 
Medical College and was graduated in 1888. He located at Valatie, New York, 
and practiced there until November 1, 1889, when he came to Williamsport, where 
he has since continued in the duties of his profession. He enjoys a good practice, 
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making a specialty of women’s diseases. He is the surgeon of the Demorest Sew- 
ing Machine Company and has recently opened the Williamsport Private Sanitarium, 
in connection with Dr. P. W. Von Scheliha. Dr. Spence was married in 1889 to 
Gertrude, daughter of M. Burr Casselberry of Pottstown, Pennsylvania. His wife 
is a member of the Second Presbyterian church of Williamsport. The Doctor is a . 
Republican, and is a member of the K. of G. E., I. O. O. F., and the Knights of 
Maccabees. 

Joms P. Haase, physician and surgeon, was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
September 20, 1864, son of Philip and Sarah (Lehman) Haag. He received his 
education in the Binghamton Institute, Binghamton, New York. He read medicine 
under Dr. Max J. Reinhold of Williamsport, and was graduated from the Habne- 
mann Medical College in 1888, havingbeen previously graduated in surgery in 1886. 
He began his practice in Williamsport, and has built up a good business. He is a 
member of the State Medical Society, is a Republican in polities, and belongs to the 
Knights of the Maccabees. He was married in 1889 to Eva, daughter of James 
Derr, of Williamsport. Dr. Haag and wife are members of Mulberry Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal church. 

Mrs. M. G. CoLemas, M. D., is the eldest daughter of John and Mary (Anderson) 
Young, of Glasgow, Scotland, where the subject of this sketch was born. She came 
with her parents to the United States in 1827, and first settled in New York, whence 
her father removed to Rhode Island, where he was engaged upon the public works. 
The family subsequently lived in Pottsville and Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, and at 
several other points whither his business called him. He finally settled in Lycom- 
ing county, where he was manager of the Astonville Iron Works. He was also con- 
nected with the Morris Run Coal Company in a similar capacity for many years, and, 
being a practical geologist, he was for some time mineral agent for the Mount 
Savage Iron Works in Maryland. He subsequently purchased a farm in Tioga 
eounty, and died in 1875 at the residence of his eldest son in Troy, Pennsylvania. 

“The death of his wife occurred in 1861. He was the eldest son of Robert Young, 
the highest worthy Grand Master in the Masonic fraternity at Glasgow, Scotland, at 
the time of hisdeath. The subject of this sketch received an academic education 
at Elmira and Canandaigua, New York. She subsequently taught school at Ralston, 
Jackson, and Block House, Lycoming county, and at Blossburg and Tioga, Tioga 
county, and was governess two years on a plantation at the South. After the death 
of two brothers and a sister from typhoid fever within a period of eight days, because 
of improper treatment, as she fully believed, she resolved to study medicine. She 
read medicine two years, and attended lectures three years at the Pennsylvania 
Medical University, graduating in 1858. She opened an office at Williamsport, 
where she has been engaged in the active duties of her profession forthe past thirty- 
four years. She is a close student, and keeps fully abreast of contemporary prog- 
ress in medical science. She is the first lady physician to locate in the West Branch 
valley, or in fact, in northern Pennsylvania. She makes a specialty of women’s 
diseases. and has fitted up her home for the care and comfort of patients from a 
distance. Her office contains the Hoffman electro-therapeutic bath cabinet, where 
she gives Russian, Turkish, electro-vapor, and electro-medicated baths. She was 
married in 1864, and has one son, Albert C., of Washington, D. C. She is a mem- 
ber of the Second Presbyterian church of Williamsport. 
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ÁSDREW S. Ruoaps, D. D. S., was born in Moreland township, Montgomery 
county, Pennsylvania, March 14, 1831, son of William and Elizabeth (Scott) 
Rhoads, natives of Montgomery and Bucks counties, respectively. His father was a 
cabinet maker and undertaker; he worked in Philadelphia for a number of years, 
and also kept a store in Montgomery county. He came to Williamsport in 1859, 
where he engaged in cabinet making and undertaking, and died in 1863. His 
widow survived him until 1884 and was a member of the First Presbyterian church 
of Willmmsport. Andrew S. was the third son in a family of seven children, 
and was reared in Montgomery county; he was educated in the pnblie schools. 
and graduated from the Loller Academy, in that county. He afterwards studied 
dental surgery in Philadelphia and practiced there until 1558, when he came to Will- 
iamsport. He at once opened an office in that city, and is now its second 
oldest dentist, and enjoys a large and lucrative practice. Dr. Rhoads is a member 
of the Susquehanna Dental Association, and is recognized as a leading member of 
his profession. He was one of the original stockholders of the First National Bank 
of Williamsport, also of the Williamsport Bridge Company, and was a director in 
the latter institution for many years. He is a member of the firm of Jenks, Rhoads 
& Company, Limited, shirt manufacturers and laundrymen, which business was estab- 
lished in 1886. He is a Republican, has served as a member of the school board, 
and is at present representing the Second ward in the common council. Dr. Rhoads 
was married in 1861 to Catharine G. Harris, whose father, William Harris, was at 
one time sheriff of Lycoming county. One son, Joseph G., has been born of this 
union, and is a member of the firm of Jenks, Rhoads & Company. The Doctor is a 
member of the Second Presbyterian church, in which he holds the offices of deacon 
and trustee. He was one of the organizers of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Williamsport, and is a member of that society. 

G. W. Kruse, of the firm of Klump «€ Hertz, dentists. was horn in Tioga 
county, Pennsylvania, May 20, 1841, son of Charles and Annie Elizabeth (Bastian) 
Klump. His father is a native of Germany, and came to Pennsylvania in boyhood. j 
was educated in the schools of Tioga county, and engaged in farming. He after- 
wards removed to Delaware, where he now resides. His mother was a native 
of Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania, and her grandfather, George Bastian, owned the land 
on which Newherry now stands. The subject of this sketch was reared and princi- 
pally educated in his native county. In 1863 he entered the United States Signal 
Corps, and served as an acting signal officer until the close of the war. He studied 
dentistry, graduated from the Pennsylvania Dental College, and in 1867 he located 
in Williamsport, where he has since practiced his profession. Dr. Klump is recog- 
nized as one of the leading and successful dentists of the city. He is a stockholder 
in the Merchants’ National Bank and the Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company. He is a member of the State Dental Society, and is at present its 
treasurer, and a member of the State examining board. He is also a member of the 
American Dental Association. and is one of the clinical instructors of the dental 
department of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Klump was married, September 
10, 1872, to Annie M.. daughter of John 1. Berry, and has one child. George W. B. 
He and wife are members of St. Paul’s Lutheran church, in which he is an elder. 
He is a Republican, and a member of the Masonic order, and is connected with the 
lodge, chapter, and commandery. 
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N. RoberT HusBaro, dentist, was born in Russell, Massachusetts, July 12, 1859, 
son of William Henry and Sarah (Perkins) Hubbard, natives of the same place. His 
father was a member of the Thirty-fourth Massachusetts Regiment during the late 
rebellion, and died of sickness in the hospital at Alexandria, Virginia. Our subject 
was reared in Springfield, Massachusetts, where he received a common school educa- 
tion. He studied dentistry under two preceptors, took one course at the Philadel- 
phia Dental College in 1881, and was graduated from the University of Maryland in 
1889. He began practice in Springfield, Massachusetts, and in the fall of 1882 he 
removed to Williamsport, where he was associated With Dr. Mundy until 1885, 
at which time he established his present office and has since enjoyed a lucrative 
practice. He was married in June, 1888, to Miss Lizzie, daughter of John J. 
Everett, of Lock Haven. He is a member of the Royal Arcanum, and is a Repub- 
lican in polities. 

Cuartes W. Houxtrxeton, of the firm of Rhoads & Huntington, dentists, was 
born in Orwell, Bradford county, Pennsylvania, December 11, 1852, son of the Rev. 
Charles and Eliza Ellen (Ridgway) Huntington. His father was a native of New 
York State, and a minister in the Presbyterian church; his mother is a native of 
Pike county, Pennsylvania, youngest daughter of Charles Ridgway. Charles W. 
was reared in Port Jervis, New York. and was educated in the public schools of that 
town. He studied dentistry, and graduated from the Philadelphia Dental College 
in February, 1886. He came to Williamsport, April 1, 1856, formed a partnership 
with Dr. Rhoads, and has since practiced his profession as a member of the firm of 
Rhoads & Huntington. Dr. Huntington was married in 1882'to Alice, daughter of 
David B. Kinne, of White Lake, Sullivan county, New York. and has two children: 
Amy Hortense and Barton Kinne. He is an elder in the Second Presbyterian 
church, is clerk of the session, and is assistant superintendent of the Sunday 
school. He is connected with the L O. O. F., is a member of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and politically is a stanch Prohibitionist. He cast his first 
vote for Smith and Stewart, Prohibition candidates, in 1816. Dr. Huntington is 
descended in the ninth generation from the emigrant ancestor of his family on 
American soil. The family history is traced to 1632. Samuel Huntingtdn, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, was a member of this family. 

Josx B. Harr was born in Geneva, New York, June 1, 1304, son of Moses and 
Phoebe (Burrows) Hall. He recieved a fair education and learned the blacksmith 
trade. Ill health compelled him to give up this vocation for some time, during 
which he cared for his aged grandfather, John Hall, after which he began work 
for his father, who promised to give him his shop and tools upon reaching his major- 
ity. , His health again failing, he traveled for a season, afterwards clerking in a 
store for a few years. About 1825 he formed a partnership with his father and did 
a prosperous business in a foundry at Geneva until 1832. Their beginning was the 
manufacture of ploughshares by hand-power and subsequently by engine. Mr. Hall 
was married in 15826 to Eugene, daughter of Peter Millspaugh, of Orange county, 
New York, She was a milliner by trade, and at the time was engaged in business 
with Mr. Hall’s sister, Harriet Hall. Soon after marriage her husband purchased 
his sister's interest and Mrs. Hall continued the millinery trade until 1530 when 
they sold. In 1830 Mr. Hall came to Williamsport on a visit, and being encouraged 
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by his friend, Dr. James Hepburn, he located here in 1832. A business arrange- 
ment was effected between him, Dr. Hepburn, and Tunison Coryell, and the engine 
which Mr. Hall had built while in Geneva was transported to Williamsport on 
wagons, and located in a building erected for a foundry by Messrs. Hepburn and 
Coryell, where the Williamsport Savings Institution is now located. Here these 
gentlemen, Coryell, Hepburn and Hall, conducted the first foundry in this part of 
the State, under the firm name of John B. Hall & Company. Among the impor- 
tant articles manufactured by them were the turn-out castings for the railroad from 
Columbia to Philadelphia, and the wicket castings for the Pennsylvania canal. In 
1840 they constructed a building on ground which they had previously purchased, 
the present site of the Williamsport Machine Company. After the firm of John B. 
Hall & Company located in their new quarters, they increased their machinery by 
putting in several new lathes, planers, etc. In 1842 the firm dissolved and Mr. 
Hall did a large business for a number of years. During this time John A. Mont- 
gomery was a clerk for Mr. Hall for several years and afterwards his partner. Mr. 
Hall sold the foundry to Bowman, Vanderbilt & Murray, and in one year bought 

back again and continued the business until 1865, when he sold to A. T. 
Nichols, and it was finally merged into the Williamsport Machine Company. 
He has since been retired from active business cares, although largely interested 
in real estate. He was one of the first directors of the First National Bank of 
Williamsport, serving many years, and is also one of the original stockholders 
of the West Branch Bank. He was one of the organizers and is a director of 
Wildwood cemetery. He was formerly identified with the Whig party, is now 
a Republican, and has served in the city council. His wife died, December 30, 
1883, leaving no issue, but they reared and educated ten children, nine of whom 
were relatives. Mr. Hall was one of the organizers and original elders of the 
First Presbyterian church of Williamsport in 1833, and is the only one living 
of the original official members of that organization. He was also one of the 
organizers of the Second Presbyterian church in 1840. He gave $2,000 to 
assist in the erection of the first church edifice for this latter organization, 
and °$7,000 for the construction of the present building. He has been an elder 
for that congregation ever since its organization, and he and the widow of his 
brother, Stephen W. Hall, are the only two living of the original members of 
that church. i i 

Pnıuıp Aveustus Mortz, deceased, was born in Germany, February 22, 1825. 
His parents, John and Catherine Moltz, came to Baltimore, Maryland, when Philip 
was one year old, and he there grew to manhood, receiving but a limited education. 
He learned the machinist’s trade in the Baltimore and Ohio railroad shops, of Balti- 
more, and worked there until 1854, when he came to Williamsport. He continued 
working at his trade in this city for two years, and then purchased the shop of 
Mayby & Bowman, now Rowley & Hermance, and carried on business until 1868, 
when he sold the shops, but had to take them back again in 1871. During that 
time he engaged in the planing mill business, in partnership with William G. Elliot. 
In 1877 he sold his machinery plant to Rowley & Hermance, and retired from active 
business, but did not live to enjoy the fruits of his industry, as he died, April 1, 
1878. Mr. Moltz married Maria Harvey, of Baltimore, who survives him. Eight 
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children were born of this nnion: William R., deceased; Jacob J.; Augustus; 
Jennie; Jerome; Annie, wife of F. J. Arend; Margaret M., wife of George Maxwell, 
and one who died in infancy. Mr. Moltz was a Democrat, and served in the com- 
mon council of Williamsport. He was a stockholder in the Lycoming National 
Bank, and in the First National Bank. He was connected with the Masonic order, 
and was a member of the Episcopal church. 

Jacos J. Mortz, proprietor of machine shop and foundry, was born in Baltimore, 
Maryland, July 5, 1851, and is the oldest surviving son of Philip A. Moltz. He 
was educated in the public schools of this city, and at Dickinson Seminary. He 
started as a check boy for William L. Purdy & Company, and afterward clerked 
for, W. G. Elliot in the dry goods business, and subsequently for Elliot, Dietrick 
& Kline, remaining in that business for about five years. In 1870 he began to learn 
the machinist’s trade with his father, and after completing his trade he worked for 
his father and afterward for Rowley & Hermance, until going into business. In 
1878 he formed a partnership with his brother Jerome, and the firm of Moltz. 
Brothers carried on business up to June 30, 1885, when the firm was dissolved, 
and our subject has since continued alone. Mr. Moltz is a Democrat, and has been 
a member of the council one term. He has been treasurer of the Academy of Music 
since 1870. He is a prominent Mason, and is connected with the lodge, chapter, 
and commandery. Mr. Moltz was married March 30, 1875, to Annie M., daughter 
of George Keller of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and has had four children: Ralph 
Elliot, May Keller, and two who died in infancy. The family are attendants of the- 
First Presbyterian church of Williamsport, of which organization his wife is a 
member. 

Jerome MoLrz, proprietor of the Variety Iron Works, was born in Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, October 27, 1860, and is the youngest son of Philip Augustus Moltz. 
He was educated in the public schools and at Dickinson Seminary, and learned the 
machinist's trade in his father’s shop. In 1878 he engaged in business with his 
brother Jacob J., under the firm name of Moltz Brothers, which partnership existed 
until June 30, 1885. He established his present business, March 2, 1886, and 
manufactures all kinds of machinery. Mr. Moltz was married, August 15, 1885, 
to Elizabeth May, daughter of Elijah Gould, of Williamsport, and has had four 
children: Clyde, deceased; Harold; Gould; and Merrill. He is liberal in his 
religious views, and independent in politics. 

E. A. Rowrey, of the firm of Rowley & Hermance, manufacturers of wood- 
working machinery, has been prominently identified with the growth and pros- 
perity of Williamsport for many years. He was born in Lewis county, New York, 
May 16, 1836, and is a son of Isaac and Laura (Hunt) Rowley, natives of the same 
county, and farmers by occupation. The family is of English descent. Four 
brothers of that name immigrated to America soon after the coming of the May- 
flower, and settled near New London, Connecticnt, and from them it is believed all 
of the Rowleys in the United States are descended. Our subject was reared in 
Rome, New York, and at the age of sixteen he went West, and is virtually the 
architect of his own fortune. He located in Michigan, and spent a portion of his 
time in learning the machinist’s trade, and also conducted a large farm some four 
years. He thus earned money with which to prosecute his education, and attended 
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Michigan Union College, at Leona, Michigan, a branch of Oberlin University. Mr. 
Rowley remained in the West fourteen years, and in the spring of 1868 he located 
in Williamsport, and engaged in a general machine business. Iu January, 1875, 
he formed a partnership with A. D. Hermance for the purpose of manufacturing 
machinery, and the firm of Rowley & Hermance became in a few years one of ihe 
most prominent and successful institutions of the kind in this part of the State, 
and it has won and retained an enviable reputation in the several markets of 
the country. 

Mr. Rowley was chairman of the National Furniture Company from its organi- 
zation up to 1892, when he sold his interest in that concern. He also was one of 
the organizers, and is now president of the Edison Electric Illuminating Company 
of Williamsport; was among the organizers of the Kettle Creek Coal Mining Com- 
pany, and has been one of its directors since the beginning. He was a director of 
the Lumberman’s National Bank until it went into voluntary liquidation, and was 
succeeded by the Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company, an organization 
with a capital of $500,000, and having many of the leading business men of the 
city backing it. Mr. Rowley served as vice-president of the latter institution from 
its organization up to the death of Robert P. Allen, December 6, 1890. In January, 
1891, he was elected president, and has since filled that position in a creditable and 
satisfactory manner. He is a stockholder in the First National Bank and the 
Merchants’ National Bank, and was a director in the latter until his election to 
the presidency of the Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company. He was 
one of the organizers of the Self-Locking Buckle Suspender Company, and is 
president of the same. He is also president of the Culler and Hawley Furniture 
Company, and vice-president of the Backus Manufacturing Company, two of the 
later additions to the manufactories of Williamsport. Besides his handsome home 
on West Fourth street, he owns a fine stock farm near the city, also valuable real 
estate in the West and in Washington, D. C. 

The constant demands of his many and varied interests make Mr. Rowley a 
very busy man, but he always finds the time to lend a willing and generous support 
to every worthy object. As president of the board of trustees he has taken a com- 
mendable interest in the Young Men’s Christian Association of Williamsport, and 
he was the first man to subscribe towards the erection of the new Association build- 
ing, on Fourth street. He was among the first to recognize the bright future of 
Eaglesmere as a summer resort, and proved his faith in its ultimate success in 
being the first citizen of Wilhamsport to erect a cottage at that place. Though 
a stanch Republican, he has taken no active part in political matters, but always 
performs well the duties of an American citizen. He is a member of the First 
Baptist church, and has been a trustee in that society for many years. He is a 
liberal supporter of the religious, charitable, and educational institutions of his 
adopted home, and is recognized as a progressive and public spirited citizen. Mr. 
Rowley was married, November 10, 1866, to Emma P., daughter of Judson Olinstead 
of Hudson, New York, and has two children: Robert E., a Junior of Yale College, 
and Georgia Etta, a pupil at the Misses Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, New York. 

ALBERT D. Hermasce, of the firm of Rowley & Hermance, manufacturers, was 
born in Saratoga county, New York, August 8, 1847, and is a son of Richard and 
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Emeline (Dubois) Hermance, natives of New York State. His father was a farmer, 
but after settling in Saratoga county he erected a large foundry and machine shop. 
and engaged in the manufacture of stoves. He is the inventor of the low-down res- 
ervoir attachment for ranges and cooking stoves, now in general use throughout the 
country, and is also the patentee of many other stove attachments, and is well known 
among the stove manufacturers in that part of the country. Albert D, is the third 
in a family of five children; he was educated in the common schools and at Still- 
water Seminary, and spent a short time at Fairfield Seminary. He remained in his 
hative county up to 1860, and at the breaking out of the rebellion he went to Troy, 
New York, and engaged in a sash, door, and blind factory, to learn that business. 
In August, 1864, at the age of seventeen, he enlisted int Company C, Twenty-first 
New York Cavalry, and was immediately sent upon detached service. He served on 
detached duty until the close of the war, and was then mustered out. In the autumn 
of 1865 he came to Williamsport, and found employment with Culver, Barber & 
Company, remaining with them until 1868. He then went to Green Island, New 
York, and took charge of Crampton & Belden’s blind factory, which was the largest 
institution of the sort in the United States at that time, and remained with them four 
years. In 1872 he returned to Williamsport, and took charge of the planing mill of 
Culver, Barber € Company, which position he occupied one year. He also had 
charge of the American Match Stick Company for a short time. In the meantime 
he had originated a wood-working machine, which he patented in the spring of 1873, 
and then commenced manufacturing his patent. He traveled through the State 
introducing and selling his machine, and had a gratifying success. In January, 
1875, he entered into partnership with E. A. Rowley, and the present firm of Rowley 
& Hermance was organized. Mr. Hermance’s extensive practical experience has had 
much to do with the success of this firm. He is the originator of the Hermance 
Chemical Company, and is a stockholder in the Otto Chemical Company, the plants 
of which are located in McKean county. He is a large stockholder in the Central 
Pennsylvania Telephone and Supply Company, and a director in that institution. 
He is also a director in the First National Bank of Williamsport, and a stockholder 
in the Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company, the Edison Electric Illumi- 
nating Company, and the Williamsport Water Company, and is a member of the 
Kettle Creek Coal Mining Company, and president of the Backus Manufacturing 
Company, which has a capital of $250,000. Mr. Hermance has large real estate 
interests in Williamsport, also iu Dakota and New York States. He was one of the 
organizers of the Ross Club, in which he is a director. He has always taken an 
active interest in political affairs, and has served as a member of the commion coun- 
cil of the city. Heisastanch Republican, a member of Reno Post, No. 64, G. A. R., 
and'is connected with the Masonic fraternity. Mr. Hermance was married in 1870 
to Agnes, daughter of E. M. D. Levan, of Williamsport. There are few business 
men of this city who have taken a deeper interest in its later growth and prosperity 
than Mr. Hermance, and few who have shown greater enterprise in the development 
of its manufacturing resources. 

THomas MiırrspaveH, manufacturer, was born in Sullivan county, New York, 
October 14, 1539, son of Marcus and Polly (Mills) Millspaugh. He resided in his 
native county until he was nearly seventeen years of age, and received a common 
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school education. He came to Williamsport, March 25, 1855, and became appren- 
ticed to John B. Hall, to learn the machinist's trade. After completing his trade he 
worked as a journeyman in different parts of the country. In 1870 he formed a 
partnership with his brother, John H., under the firm name of Millspaugh Brothers, 
and opened a machine shop on Third street, Williamsport. They were soon after- 
wards joined by E. A. Rowley, and the firm of Millspaugh, Rowley & Millspaugh 
began the manufacture of wood-working machinery. The plant was burned in 1875, 
and the Millspaughs bought Mr. Rowley’s interest and rebuilt the works on the 
former site. They continued there for three or four years, then purchased their» 
present site, and began the manufacture of engines, etc. In 1882 the Williamsport 
Machine Company was organized, and the manufacture of wood-working machinery 
resumed, and since 1888 the whole plant has been devoted to that line of business. 
Upon the organization of the company our subject became secretary and treasurer, 
which position he has since held. Mr. Millspaugh is prominent in the Masonic 
order, and is a member of the lodge, chapter, commandery, council, and consistory. 
He is an active Republican, and was elected to the city council from the Fourth 
ward in 1890, and is chairman of the finance committee. Mr. Millspaugh was one 
of the organizers of the Williamsport Suspender Company, and is secretary and 
treasurer of the company. He was married, July 6, 1866, to Margaret A., daughter 
of Thomas and Catharine Mackey, of Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. Three children 
have been born of this union: Laura C.; Marcus, and Henry W. The family are 
members of the Mulberry Street Methodist Episcopal church, in which he is steward, 
and he is also president of the board of trustees of Park Avenue chapel. 

Jons H. Mitispaven, manufacturer, was born in Sullivan county, New York, 
April 30, 1846, son of Marcus and Polly (Mills) Millspaugh, natives of Orange 
county, New York, and farmers of Sullivan county. Our subject was reared and 
educated in his native county. He came to Williamsport in 1863, and learned the 
muchinist’s trade under John B. Hall, afterwards spending one yearin Binghamton,. 
New York. He next had charge of the Buckeye Machine Works of Toledo, Ohio, 
for one year. In 1870 he formed a partnership with his brother Thomas, under the 
firm name of Millspaugh Brothers, and opened a machine shop on Third street, 
Williamsport, and did a general repairing business. They were soon afterwards 
joined by E. A. Rowley, when the firm was changed to Millspaugh, Rowley & Mills- 
paugh, and they began the manufacture of wood-working machinery. Their shops 
were burned in 1875, and the Millspaughs purchased Mr. Rowley’s interest and 
rebuilt the works on the former site. They continued the business up to 1878 or 
1879, when they purchased their present site, enlarged the business, and began the 
manufacture of engines and circular and gang saw mills. In 1882 F. H. Sweet was 
admitted to partnership, and they resumed the manufacture of wood-working 
machinery, and since 1888 the whole plant has been devoted to that line of business. 
Their trade in this branch had so rapidly increased, that they were obliged to dis- 
continue «the manufacture of engines and saw mills. After the admission of Mr. 
Sweet the name of the firm was changed to the Williamsport Machine Company, 
and still goes under that title. Mr. Millspaugh is a director in the Merchants’ 
National Bank, and is one of the most active business men inthe city. He isa 
Republican in polities, and served as a member of the common council one term. 
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He was married in 1870 to Alice, daughter of Edward Kramm, of Williamsport, 
and has three children: Mabel B.; Ella M., and Alice Elsie. Mr. Millspaugh is a 
member of Mulberry Street Methodist Episcopal church, in which he is steward, and 
a teacher in the Sabbath school. He is vice-president of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and is a director in that body. 

Frev H. Sweet, general manager of the Williamsport Machine Company, was 
born in Athens, Pennsylvania, Febrnary 6, 1S44. His parents, John S. and Mary 
(Carmon) Sweet, came to Williamsport in 1854, where the former became a promi- 
nent contractor and builder. He erected many of the prominent buildings of the 
city, but has now retired from active business. He is a member of Pine Street 
Methodist Episcopal church, in which faith his wife died in 1871. They reared a 
family of one son and three daughters, Fred H. being the youngest of the family. 
He was educated in.the city schools and at Dickinson Seminary. He learned the 
carpenter’s trade with his falher, followed it for four years, and then engaged in 
contracting and building. He subsequently followed pattern making for one year, 
and then became foreman of the pattern shop of A. T. Nichols, with whom he con- 
tinued until the failure of that gentleman. For the succeeding six years he had 
charge of the pattern department in the machine works of Rowley € Hermance, and 
in 1583 he associated himself with the Millspaugh Brothers, and organized the Will- 
iamsport Machine Company, of which he has-since been the general manager. Mr. 
Sweet is one of the organizers of the Williamsport Suspender Company, is a 
stockholder in the Lycoming Opera House Company, and is one of the direct- 
ors and a member of the building committee in the erection of the new opera 
house. He is a member of the Masonic fraternity, and is connected with the lodge, 
chapter, commandery, and council. He is a Republican in politics, and an active 
supporter of that party. Mr. Sweet was married in 1869 to Mary Jane, daughter 
of William Sharar, of Williamsport, and has two children: Harry, and Alice. 

Wırrıau P. RiLex, proprietor of the Valley Iron Works, was born in 1828 in 
Lehigh county, Pennsylvania, where his father, Patrick Riley, was at that time 
engaged as a contractor on the Lehigh canal. His parents were natives of Ireland; 
his father was a member of the Catholic church, and his mother was brought up in 
the Church of England. In 1830 his father secured a contract on the West Branch 
division of the Pennsylvania canal commencing a short distance below Williams- 
port and extending to Loyalsock creek, at which time his family removed to 
Lycoming county. Upon the completion of this contract Mr. Riley relinquished 
the business, which he had followed for several years, and purchased a farm in Hep- 
burn township, where the subject of this sketch, a child of two years when his 
father located in this county and the second in a family of six children, was reared 
and obtained his education at the local schools. In 1839 the family removed to 
Williamsport, where William, who was still quite young, was yariously employed in 
summer and attended school in winter. In 1845 he engaged with John B. Hall to 
learn the trade of iron molder, which oceupation he followed with but little inter- 
ruption until after the outbreak of the rebellion. He enlisted in the One Hundred 
and Ninety-second Regiment, and was discharged from the service in August, 1565. 
Very soon after his return he took measures for the establishment of the business in 
which he had been educated, resulting in the formation of the firm of Sechler, Riley 
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& Company, composed of Michael Sechler, W. P. Riley, and his brother Daniel. The 
works were adapted to the manufacture of stoves, plows, and light castings. During 
the first year the firm was changed to Heathcote, Riley & Company, and subse- 
quently to Riley & Maitland, who continued until 1878. Upon the retirement of 
Mr. Maitland in that year Mr. Riley assnmed sole control, since which time the 
establishment has been known as the Valley Iron Works. The character of the 
product has also changed, stoves and plows having long since been superseded by 
machinery of various kinds. The leading specialty is the Valley Automatic 
Engine, patented and placed on the market in 1856. The favorable reputation of 
this engine is attested by orders from every State and Territory of the Union, as well 
as Canada, Mexico, South America, India, and Japan. Mr. Riley was married in 
1852 to Mary A., daughter of Harman Yost, of Lewisburg, Union county, and to 
this union four children have been born: Francis H., who died in 1856; Edward H. 
and William C., both of whom are employed with their father, and Walter Lee, 
who was accidentally killed in 1887 at the age of eighteen. Mr. Riley is a member 
of Reno Post, No. 64, G. A. R. He is a Republican in politics, but has never 
held or sought public office. Himself and wife are members of the Presbyterian 
church. 

Isaac Barton, treasurer of the E. Keeler Company, was born in Berks county, 
Pennsylvania, May 2, 1838, son of Isaac and Mary A. (Maitland) Barton, natives of 
that county. His father was a mechanic and worked at his trade all of his life. He 
died in Berks county, and his widow survives and resides in Reading. Isaac was 
reared in his native county and received a public school education. He lived prin- 
cipally with his grandfather, and after leaving school at the age of eleven years, he 
began work in a woolen factory in Reading, Pennsylvania, where he remained for 
three years. After boating on the canal for one season, he carried the mai] on 
horseback for three years from Reading to Philadelphia and Sunneytown, making a 
trip every day in the week except Sunday. In 1854 he began the trade of boiler- 
maker with Thomas, Carson & West at Norristown. One year later this firm failed, 
aud Mr. Barton worked at the following places: Tamaqua, Manch Chunk, Allen- 
town, Reading, Wetherly, Hazelton, Aurora, Illinois; Aurora, Indiana; Memphis, 
Tennessee, and Scranton, Pennsylvania. He came to Williamsport in 1864 and was 
with the firm of J. Heathcoat & Company until 1878 when the firm failed. It was 
subsequently reorganized under the firm name ofthe E. Keeler Company, of which he 
is at present the treasurer. During the war Mr. Barton served as one of the Emer- 
gency Men who assisted in repelling the invasion of his native State. He was 
married in 1866 to Susan Keeler, of Norristown, who died in 1881; they had one 
child, who was drowned in the Susquehanna river. Mr. Barton is a member of the 
I. O. O. F., the O. U. A. M., and the P.O. S. of A. He is a stanch Republican, 
and an adherent of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

Jons ARTHUR, proprietor of the Park Machine Shops, was born in Scotland, in 
August, 1819, son of William, a ship carpenter, and*Hlizabeth (MeConachy) Arthur. 
He received his education in the schools of his native conntry and learned the black- 
smith trade. In December, 1839, he immigrated to America and was first employed 
in Simmons’s ax factory at Trenton, New Jersey. From there he moved to Bur- 
lington, Bradford county, Pennsylvania, where he cleared a farm, erected a steam 
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and water mill on Brown’s creek, and was extensively engaged in manufacturing 
lumber and shipping the same on rafts down the Sasquehanna river and to New 
York and Philadelphia markets. He came to Williamsport in 1565, and one year 
later erected a blacksmith shop which has grown to its present size and capacity, 
and in which he makes a specialty of repairing and manufacturing saw mill machin- 
ery. In 1867 he established a similar business in Emporium, Pennsylvania, and 
conducted the same successfully until 1891, when he sold. He is a Republican in 
politics, and has served asa member of the common council for two years. He 
was married in 1841 to Miss Naney A., daughter of William Knapp, of Burlington, 
Bradford county, and to this union have been born four children: Elizabeth, who 
married C. K. Whiting; William; Lawrence, and John. Mr. Arthur is a member 
of the Third Presbyterian church of Williamsport. 

James Tuomas was born in Liberty township, Tioga county, Pennsylvania, 
December 31, 1848, and is a son of Isaac and Elizabeth Thomas, the former a native 
of Pembrokeshire, Wales, born May 16, 1813, and the latter born in Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, June 13, 1509, in the brick house that formerly stood on what is 
known as the Fritz property, East Third street, one of the first brick buildings 
erected in Williamsport. She was a daughter of Samuel and Margaret Landon, well 
known pioneers who stood high in the community. Isaac Thomas came to the 
United States in 1839, and located in Tioga county, Pennsylvania. He was an 
expert mineralogist, and was identified with the first mining interests near Bloss- 
burg and Morris Run. He afterward became extensively engaged in farming, and 
at the time of his death, which occurred in 1888, he was the owner of a large 
amount of real estate in that county. Mrs. Thomas survived her husband only one 
year. They reared a family of six children: William L.; Margaret J., wife of 
Merrick Crandle of Bradford county, Pennsylvania; Samuel L., who died in 1885; 
John; James, and Henry. The surviving sons, excepting the subject of this sketch, 
are residents of Tioga county. 

James received a public school education, and remained on his father’s farm 
laboring hard in the interest of his parents until he attained the age of twenty-three 
years. In 1873 he engaged in the agricultural implement business, the territory in 
which he worked comprising Tioga and adjoining counties. He removed to Will- 
iamsport in 1878, where he enlarged and continued that business. Mr. Thomas is 
one of the pioneers of this branch of trade in central Pennsylvania, and has probably 
done more to give the business tone and character than any other man in the State. 
He commenced business on what would now be considered an extremely small 
capital, which money he earned while employed on his father’s farm. His principle 
in life was, to go carefully and according to the amount of his capital, and it is 
admitted that he has built up through the passing years the finest wholesale and 
retail trade in his line in central Pennsylvania. In 1889 he realized the necessity 
of erecting a carriage and machinery repository on East Third street, known as 
Thomas's Block, giving him the most commodious quarters in the State. 

In 1878 Mr. Thomas assumed the management of the business of the South 
Bend Chilled Plow Company in Pennsylvania and adjoining States, and by his 
sterling and persistent push he has organized a territory and established a trade 
equaled by but few manufactories in the country, and during the time he has com- 
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manded the largest salary of any man connected with the company. He is strictly 
conscientious, as well as painstaking, has always looked after the smallest details of 
his business, and owes his success to his indomitable industry and keen business 
foresight. Mr. Thomas is one of the directors of the Williamsport Board of Trade, 
is a stockholder and director in the Merchants’ National Bank, and is identified with 
many other leading enterprises of Williamsport. He is largely interested in real 
estate, and is recognized as one of the prominent and enterprising business men of 
his adopted home. He is a strong Republican, and though generally supporting the 
men and measures of his party, believes that only the best men should be elected to 
oftice. Mr. Thomas was married, October 7, 1874, to Clara A., daughter of S. H. 
Levegood of Liberty, Pennsylvania, who has borne him five children: Ward Lu 
Clair, a bright and promising boy whose young life was cut short by death, August 
6, 1891, in the sixteenth year of his age; Romaine W.; Ruby E.; James Raymond, 
and George L. Mr. Thomas and family are connected with the First Presbyterian 
church of Williamsport. 

Jostam Emery was born in Canterbury, New Hampshire, November 30, 1801, 
and traces his ancestry through Josiah, Moses, John, John, John, John, to Nathan 
Emery. He was the third of sixteen children born to Nathan and Betsy (MeCrillis) 
Emery and attended Kimball Union Academy in his native State until the age of 
nineteen, when he entered Dartmouth College. Here he remained until reaching his 
majority, and then followed teaching for six years. He was graduated from Union 
College, Schenectady, New York, in 1825, and read law in Wellsboro, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he located in 1829 and practiced that profession from 1831 to 1871. 
He served as district attorney for Tioga county, and as commissioner of bankruptcy 
and of drafts during the war. He took an active interest in literary work, was trus- 
tee of the Wellsboro Academy for many years, frequently wrote for various 
literary journals, and published his recollections of early life in Tioga county, which 
attracted much attention. He came to Williamsport in 1871, practiced his profes- 
sion for a short time, and was for nine years a member of the school board, serving 
one term as president of that body. He founded the public school library in Will- 
iamsport, and the Emery school building was named in his honor. He was a self- 
made man inthe strictest sense of the word; in politics he was a Whig, voted for 
William Henry Harrison, and became a Republican when that party was organized. 
He served as postmaster in Tioga county during the administration of James K. Polk. 
Mr. Emery was married, February 12, 1530, to Julia Ann, daughter of Hon. John 
Beecher, of Tioga county, who died, July 24, 1871, followed by her husband, April 
25, 1591. Both were prominent members of the Episcopal church, and to them 
were born eleven children: Mary C.; Charles D.; Martha P., who was educated 
at Dickinson Seminary, taught school in the South prior to the rebellion, married 
Charles S. Bundy, and “died, December 19, 1867; Eva V., who married Rev. E. J. 
Gray; Elizabeth E.; John Beecher; William V.; Clara B., who married John H. 
Price, and died June 7, 1884; Annie, deceased; George, deceased, and Frank B. 

Mary C, Emery, the eldest of these children, was for many years a teacher 
at Wellsboro, and was teacher of mathematics in the Huntsville Female College, 
Huntsville, Alabama, when the rebellion broke out. She then returned to her 
home in the North. She was first married, December 21, 1854, to I. M. Ruckman, 
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and to this union was born one child, Annie E., who died November 16, 1860, in 
Alabama. Mrs. Ruckman was married a second time, to George S. Ransom, 
who was born, July 1, 1820, in Warren county, New York, and died in Williamsport 
in 1888. Mr. Ransom received a common school education, and followed lumbering 
the greater part of his business life. He located at Montoursville in 1863 and 
embarked in lumbering on Loyalsock creek until 1865, when he removed to Williams- 
port. He was an elder in the Second Presbyterian church, and a Republican 
in politics. He was the father of one son, William E., who is a lawyer. 

Charles D. Emery, son of Josiah, was admitted to the Lycoming county bar, and 
served as acting consul in South America. He now resides in Seattle, Washington, 
‚and was married, March 8, 1858, to Lavina D. Evans. 

Elizabeth E. Emery, daughter of Josiah, was graduated from Dickinson Semi- 
mary, and February 10, 1863, was married to Joshua Knapp, who was born January 
27, 1837, and died May 7, 1869. She went west in 1880 as a missionary under the 
auspices of the Episcopal church, and for a time was principal of Hope school, 
Springfield, Dakota. 

Joan B. Emery was born, December 28, 1843, son of Josiah and Julia Ann 
(Beecher) Emery. He was educated in the common schools and the Wellsboro 
Academy. He enlisted in Company I, Forty-fifth Pennsylvania Volunteers, and saw 
service through the entire war, participating in the battles of Hilton Head, South 
Carolina, and with the Army of the Potomac at the second battle of Bull Run, South 
Mountain, and Antietam. He was promoted corporal for meritorious conduct at 
Antietam, and was with the Ninth Corps in their operations in Kentucky and 
Mississippi, and with the Army of the Potomac from Cold Harbor to Petersburg. 
December 14, 1863, he was captured at Flat Gap, Tennessee, and confined in Belle 
Isle and Richmond prisons until April 2, 1864, when he was released. He was 
tendered the position of first lieutenant of Company G, Twenty-fifth Regiment, in 
December, 1864, but declined the responsible position. Returning from the war he 
became a clerk in the freight office of the Northern Central railroad at Williamsport. 
In March, 1866, he went to Kansas, and in company with thirteen others crossed 
the plains with a wagon train destined for Salt Lake City. They were 
attacked by Sioux Indians, September 4th, on Lodge Pole creek, and all their stock 
was driven off by the savages, who surrounded them until the 11th of September, 
when troops from Fort John Buford, on Laramie plains, came to their relief. Mr. 
Emery acted as night herder for a Mormon mule train from September 16th to 
October 16th, when they reached Salt Lake City. He returned to Williamsport in 
the spring of 1867 and became clerk for the Northern Central railroad. In 1870 he 
went to Wisconsin in the employ of a large lumber firm. In the spring of 1871 he 
was appointed agent for the Catawissa railroad at Tamaqua, and in 1872 he became 
general agent for the West Branch Lumber Company, and freight solicitor for the 
Pennsylvania railroad. In 1881 he established the lumber firm of J. B. Emery & 
‘Company, which was merged into the Emery Lumber Company, December 7, 1891. 
Mr. Emery is one of the founders of the Daily Republican, was one of the 
organizers of the Ross Club, is a stockholder in the Athletic Park Association, and 
is a charter member of Reno Post, G. A. R., and of the Union Veteran Legion. He 
is a stalwart Republican, has been chairman of that party’s county committee, and 
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has served as auditor, school director, and select councilman for the city of Williams- 
port. April 1, 1890, he was appointed postmaster of this city, and has greatly 
improved the service, having added two mounted carriers and established a sub- 
postoffice and two stamp offices. He married Helen A. Otto, and to this union have 
been born two children: Frank O. and Julia. His brother, William V. Emery, is 
a member of the Emery Lumber Company, and was married to Emily S., daughter 
of W. B. Leas, and to them have been born three children: William L.; Mary S. 
and Eugene M. Í 

GEORGE S. Eves, retired, was born in Columbia county, Pennsylvania, May 22, 
1825, son of John and Jemima (Woolever) Eves. John Eves was born in Columbia 
county, Pennsylvania, February 10, 1795, and married Jemima Woolever, a native 
of New Jersey. They moved to Lycoming county in 1847, settling on a farm 
near Montoursville known as the Governor Shulze farm; there they remained six 
years and then returned to Columbia county, where he died, September 12, 1856. 
His father, William Eves, was a native of Dublin, Ireland, and settled in Columbia 
county before the beginning of the Revolutionary war. Three of John and Jemima 
Eves's children are living, and residents of Williamsport: William; George S., and 
Clark W. George $. received his education in the common schools, and in 1852 
located in Montoursville, where he followed the blacksmith trade until 1863, when 
he removed to Williamsport. He was elected county treasurer in 1863, filled that 
office for one term, and afterwards engaged in the mercantile business with J. C. 
Green and did an extensive business under the firm name of Green & Eves for 
fifteen years. In 1880 he was elected to the State legislature and was a very 
creditable and valuable representative. He sold his mercantile business in 1883, 
and has lived a retired life ever since. He was married in 1869 to Miss Ada, 
daughter of George and Cornelia Cramer, of New Jersey. Mr. Eves was reared in 
the faith of the Quaker church, and is a Democrat in politics. 

EMANvEL Pıpcor was born in Hepbura township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, 
September 20, 1817, and is the youngest son of Benjamin and Anna Pidcoe. He 
was reared on the homestead farm, and received a common school education. He 
followed agricultural pursuits in his native township up to 1890, when he moved 
into the city of Williamsport and retired from active business. He has conducted 
a milk route for twenty-two years and is still the-owner of the same. Mr. Pidcoe 
was married, January 24, 1841, to Amy, daughter of James V. Marshall of Hepburn. 
township, and has one son, Milton S., who was born in 1843, and is a member of 
the milling firm of Hayes, Pideoe & Company of Montoursville. He was originally 
a Whig, and subsequently a Republican, and filled the office of assessor in Hepburn 
and Eldred townships. He and wife are members of the Lutheran church, in 
which denomination he fills the position of elder. 

Horace H. Braır was born in Chillisquaque township, Northumberland county, 
Pennsylvania, March 9, 1814, son of Samuel and Rebecca (Hetherington) Blair. 
His father was a native of Ireland, and came to America with his parents in childhood. 
At the age of eighteen years he enlisted in the army of the Revolution, and served 
for five years. Upon the close of that struggle for liberty he engaged as a boatman 
on the Susquehanna river, and also followed farming. Blair’s Gap was named in 
his honor. His wife was a native of Northumberland county, and reared a family 
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of thirteen children, Horace H. being now the only survivor. One son, David, was 
captain of a packet boat for uine years; he also kept the Mount Vernon House in Phila- 
delphia a number of years, and held a position in the United States mint of that city. 
Samuel Blair died in 1824; his wife survived until 1846. Both died in Northum- 
berland county. The subject of this sketch was reared in his native township, and 
was educated in the common schools. He subsequently engaged in teaching, before 
the existence of the public school system, afterwards attended the public schools and 
completed his education, and taught for several years. In 1843 he took charge of 
the schools of Lewisburg, and remained there until 1851. During this time he was 
elected auditor of Union county, and served two terms in that office. In 1851 he 
came to Lycoming county, and was engaged in keeping hotel at Port Penn, near 
Muncy, for eleven years. In 1862 he moved to Muncy and took charge of the Pet- 
rican House. In the fall of 1860 he was nominated on the Democratic ticket for the 
office of register and recorder, but was defeated. He was again nominated in 1868, 
and elected to that office. Heserved as register and recorder three years, after which 
he was appointed deputy sheriff and filled that position until 1874. He was then 
elected prothonotary and clerk of the court of common pleas, and filled that office 
for three years. At the expiration of his term he was elected alderman of the Third 
ward, in which office he served five years, and was then elected overseer of the poor 
and secretary of the board, in which he served three years. In 1890, at the age of 
seventy-six, Mr. Blair retired from active business life. He is a stockholder in the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company and the Merchants’ National Bank. He 
joined the Masonic order in 1865, and was one of the charter members of the I. O. 
O. F, in Lewisburg. He was a Whig up to 1851, when he became a Democrat, and 
has since been a stanch supporter of that party. Mr. Blair was married in 1543 to 
Rachel Gulick, and has three children: Charles L., of Kansas, where he is engaged 
in the stock business; Ella, who has been connected with the mercantile houses of 
Thompson, and Thompson, Gibson & Company as clerk five years, as bookkeeper 
fifteen years, and since October 1, 1891, as a member of the firm; and Florence P. 
Mr. Blairs family is connected with the First Presbyterian church of Williamsport. 

G. E. Orro Sess was bora in Wurtemberg, Germany, September 14, 1835, son 
of Andrew Joseph and Mary Magdaline Siess. He was reared in his native land, and 
received his education in the common schools of that country. He learned the book 
binder’s trade, and worked at that business in Germany for five years, and subsequently 
worked for several years in Paris, France. In 1854 he came to the United States, 
and first located in Scranton, Pennsylvania. In 1855 he came to Williamsport, where 
he found employment in a saw mill, and by close economy he was able to save a small 
amount out of his wages. He afterwards engaged with Frank Campbell in the book 
binding business, and purchased the plant in July, 1856, and the following year he 
removed it to the old site of the Gazette and Bulletin office. In 1858 he removed 
his plant to the corner of Pine and Fourth streets, where he also established a con- 
fectionery and fruit store in connection with bis bindery. In 1561 he moved to the 
Academy of Music building, where he remained until 1868, and then removed to 
near the corner of William and Fourth streets. He disposed of his confectionery 
and fruit store, purchased new machinery, and engaged in the book binding business 
exclusively. In 1874 he purchased the building now occupied by his son, William 
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C., next to the Trust Building, where he continued his business. Mr. Siess was the 
pioneer of the book binding business in Williamsport, and established the first 
bindery between Elmira and Harrisburg. In 1877 he purchased the Times, and in 
October, 1879, he bought the Banner, and published the paper for five months. He 
sold it to Jacob Sallade, February 26, 1880, and retired from the printing and book 
binding business. Mr. Siess was married in 1856 to Elizabeth, daughter of Barn- 
hart Ziegler, of Williamsport, who bore him a family of five children, as follows: 
William C., who is engaged in the book and stationery business on West Fourth 
street; Mary, wife of Charles F. W. Flock; Louise, wife of W. D. Leeds; Amelia, 
wife of John Gerrsting, of the Edison Electric Illuminating Company, and Tille, 
all of whom are residents of Williamsport. The family are members of the Lutheran 
church, and politically adhere to the Democratic party. Mr. Siess is a stockholder 
and director in the Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company, and is a stock- 
holder in the Merchants’ National Bank, the Savings Institution, and the old Demor- 
est Sewing Machine Company. He is a member of the Masonic order, and is 
connected with the lodge, chapter, and commandery. 

Goprrey Hess was a native of Alsace, France, where he was reared and educated. 
He immigrated to the United States, and was married in New York City to Rosanna 
M. Laedlein, also a native of Alsace, and in 1830 he settled in Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania. He was employed in the building of the canal, and also on the 
Ralston and Williamsport railroad, now the Northern Central. He afterwards 
engaged in the mercantile business on the corner of Pine and Fourth streets, in 
Williamsport, where he carried on a general store for about thirty years, retiring 
from mercantile pursuits in 1865. He was also a dyer and a candle manufacturer, 
and was engaged in the lumber business for some years. He shipped lumber by 
boat to Philadelphia, and lost heavily in the great flood of 1847. He was one of 
the organizers of the Savings Institution of Williamsport, and was treasurer of the 
same for several years. He was a Democrat, and served as a member of the bor- 
ough council and afterwards of the city council. He was prominent in the erection 
of the German Lutheran chureh, to which organization he and wife belonged. He 
died in 1579; his wife survived until December, 1590. They reared a family of five 
children, as follows: John Henry, who enlisted in Compauy G, Nineteenth Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, and died of typhoid fever while in the service; Sophia, deceased; 
Godfrey; Lonisa, wife of Adolph Niemeyer, and Harriet, wife of Henry Metzger, all 
of whom are residents of Williamsport. 

Goprrer Hess, company manager of the Edison Electric Illuminating Company 
and the Williamsport Steam Company, was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
December 23, 1844, and is a son of Godfrey and Rosanna M. Hess. He was reared 
and educated in this city, and learned the shoemaker's trade, and afterwards the 
photographer’s and carpenter’s trades. He was engaged in the photographing 
business for a number of years, and still has a copying establishment in this city. 
He is president of the Wilkinson Truss Company, Limited, and was one of the 
organizers of that company. He is a stockholder and director in the Savings Insti- 
tution, and a stockholder in the Merchants’ National Bank. Heisa stockholder and 
manager of the Edison Electric Illuminating Company, and is manager of the Will- 
iamsport Steam Company. Mr. Hess was married in 1879 to Elizabeth, daughter of 
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Ludwig and Catherine B. Finkbeiner of Loyalsock township, aud has four children: 
Rosa: John E.; Godfrey, and Mary Elizabeth. The family are members of the 
Lutheran church. He is a Democrat, and has served in the city council one term. 

FREDRICK N. Pace, treasurer of the Williamsport Furniture Company, was born 
in Athens township, Bradford county, Pennsylvania, December 5, 1832, son of 
Thomas and Anna (West) Page, natives of England. His parents came to the 
United States in 1830, and first settled in Baltimore, Maryland, and soon afterwards 
moved by wagon to Bradford county, Pennsylvania, where the remaining years of 
their lives were spent. They purchased a farm, and resided upon it up to their 
decease. They reared a family of ten children, seven of whom are now living. 
They were consistent members of the Baptist church, and died in that faith. The 
subject of this sketch was the fifth child, and was reared on the homestead farm. 
He received a common English education in the country schools of that period, 
attending school up to the age of fourteen. He then left home and engaged in 
elerking in a general store in Athens, and on reaching his majority he purchased an 
interest in the business. About three years later he bought out the entire business, 
and conducted it up to 1865, when he sold his stock and engaged in the furniture 
trade in Titusville, Pennsylvania. In 1867 he came to Williamsport and opened a 
large retail furniture store on Fourth and Hepburn streets, and continued to do an 
extensive business for ten years, when he lost his entire capital by failures of other 
parties and was compelled to dispose of his business. Previous to this he had 
become one of the original stockholders of the Williamsport Furniture Company; in 
1577 he became actively engaged with that institution; he has since been treasurer 
and manager of the same, and has increased the business from 335.000 to $350,000 
annually. Mr. Page is one of the originators of the New York Furniture Exposi- 
tion, and is one of the executive committee of that enterprise. He was married in 
1553 to Maria D., daughter of Andrew French, of Milford, Connecticut. She died 
in 1577, leaving three sons and four daughters: Mildred, wife of James Maynard, of 
Williamsport; F. West, who has charge of the Brooklyn office of the Williamsport 
Furniture Company: Nellie; Martha, wife of C. E. Else, of this city; S. John, at 
the Philadelphia office of the Williamsport Furniture Company; A. Thomas, teller 
of the Williamsport National Bank. and Ethel. Mr. Page was again married, in 
1551, to Martha, daughter of Edwin White, of Williamsport. He and wife are 
members of Trinity Protestant Episcopal church, and he is a vestryman in that 
organization. Mr. Page is a member of the Ross Club, and in politics he has always 
acted with the Republican party. 

Barre Error was born, November 22, 1195, in Fritlick, County Tyrone, Ire- 
land, and came to America with his parents on board the sailing ship Radies in 
1512. The voyage was an adventurous one, lasting twenty-seven days, during 
three of which the ship lay entangled among ice-fields. Upon arriving at New 
York the Elhots went to Philadelphia and settled in Kensington. There young 
Ralph went to work in a cotton factory, where he remained six months, receiving 
31 per week wages. At the end of that time he managed to get some schooling, 
and when not engaged in his studies worked on his father’s farm. He remained 
in Kensington until 1520, when he settled in Newberry, Lycoming county, and 
carried on a store for two years with such success that he was able to remove to 
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Williamsport and build a handsome brick structure, wherein he carried on a mer- 
cantile business until 1841. In the meantime, May 22, 1832, he married Mary, 
daughter of William Gibson, who became the mother of six children: Mary R.; 
Rebecca J.; William G.; Henry C.; Ralph P., and Annie E. In 1541 he removed 
to his farm on the West Branch of the Susquehanna river in Armstrong township, 
where his wife died, March 1,1555. In 1864 he sold the farm and removed to 
Williamsport. Two years later he purchased the large brick house in this city 
where he died, April 1, 1889. He and his wife were members of the First Presby- 
terian church of Williamsport. Mr. Elliot was one of the originators of the Market 
Street bridge across the Susquehanna river, was a director and a large stockholder 
in the same at the time of his death, and was at one time a director in the West 
Branch Bank. . 

Wittram G. Error, manufacturer, and manager of the National Paint Works, 
was born in Williamsport, July 19, 1540, son of Ralph and Mary (Gibson) Elliot. 
He removed with his father to Armstrong township when he was quite young. His 
education was received in the public schools, Dickinson Seminary, and the Phila- 
delphia high school. Returning from school he resumed rural pursuits on his 
father’s farm for two years, when he began his business life as a clerk in a store 
at Canton, Missouri. He returned to his native city in 1859, and followed farming 
until the rebellion was begun, when he enlisted in Company A, Eleventh Peunsyl- 
vania Volunteers, and saw service until honorably discharged, having participated 
in the battle of Falling Waters, Virginia. He embarked in the mercantile business 
in Williamsport for five years after returning from the war, after which he went 
to Oil City, Pennsylvania, where he was quite successful in the oil business. He 
subsequently erected a fine block 208 feet long and fifty-two feet wide, three stories 
high, on the corner of Fourth and Pine streets, containing a number of store-rooms, 
offices, and lodge rooms, tugether with a theater on the second fioor known as the 
‘‘ Academy of Music,” which was thrown open to the public, December 10, 1870, 
and up to this date it stands with a reputation unexcelled. In 1872 he was appointed 
express manager for the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company, with his 
office at Williamsport, and held that important position until the spring of 1879; 
he then began the manufacture of asphalt and paint, out of which has grown the 
National Paint Works of which he is manager, and which is more widely known 
among the railroad and bridge building corporations than any other similar estab- 
lishment in this country. Mr. Elliot was married, January 2, 1562, to Emily M. 
Ellis, and they have three children: May E.; Norman, and Wistar M. Mr. Elliot 
is an active and enthusiastic Republican, and belongs to the Ross Club. The famiiy 
are attendants at the First Presbyterian church and live in a beautiful residence 
on the corner of Fourth and Elmira streets, purchased in 1884 by Mr. Elliot, who 
is an example of success attained by persistent industry, natural aptitude for busi- 
ness, and recognized integrity. 

GEORGE SLATE was a native of Ontario county, New York, where he was born, 
February 5, 1815. His mother died when he was six months old, and his father 
went to California in 1519. He was reared by friends and was apprenticed to the 
shoemaker's trade. He came to Williamsport, Pennsylvania, January 29, 1833, 
where he followed various occupations, working at his trade and also in the foundry 
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of John B. Hall. In 1835 he formed a partnership with John Corson and engaged 
in the manufacture of boots and shoes in the evenings, working for Mr. Hall during 
the daytime. In 1837 the firm of Slate & Fulmer was established, and purchas- 
ing the tannery which was founded by George Fulmer in 1813, they embarked in 
that business and also engaged in the manufacture of leather belting. This part- 
nership existed up to 1856, when Mr. Fulmer retired from the firm, and Mr. Slate 
continued the business alone until 1868. In that year he took his son, Hyman A., 
into partnership, under the firm name of George Slate & Son, and continued under 
that name until 1880, when J. Walton Slate was admitted and the title of the firm 
became George Slate & Sons. He retired from active business in 1886, turning over 
his affairs to his sons, Hyman A. and J. Walton, when the firm of George Slate’s 
Sons was organized. Mr. Slate was twice married, first in 1843, to Sarah, daughter 
of George Fulmer, who bore him six children: Hyman A.; J. Walton; George Ful- 
mer, who served two years in the war of the rebellion, and died in 1864; and Ellen, 
Sarah, and Rosa, all of whom are dead. Mrs, Slate died in 1857, and he subsequently 
married Charlotte H., daughter of Thomas P. Simmons, of Williamsport. Two 
children were born of this union: William H., a clerk in the Philadelphia and Erie 
railroad office, and Crecy S., wife of Harvey L. Simmons of Brooklyn, New York. 
Mr. Slate died, December 11, 1889; his widow survives him. He was a member of 
Pine Street Methodist Episcopal church from the time of his arrival in Williams- 
port up to 1860, when he joined Mulberry Street Methodist Episcopal church, in 
which he served as a steward and trustee. He was a member of the building com- 
mittee of both ‘churches. Mr. Slate was a Republican, and filled various minor 
offices. He was an exemplary, upright man, and was highly respected by a large 
circle of friends and acquaintances. 

Hyman A. SLATE, manufacturer of leather belting, was born in Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, May 19, 1847, and is the oldest surviving son of George and Sarah 
Slate. He was educated in the public schools of the city and at Dickinson Seminary, 
and is also a graduate of Eastman’s Business College. At the age of fifteen he 
entered his father’s office as bookkeeper, and in 1868 his father gave him an interest 
in the business. They were engaged in the tannery business up to 1889, in connec- 
tion with their belting business, but in that year they tore down the tannery and 
erected their present building on Government place, which is one of the substantial 
structures in the city. This firm is the successor of one of the pioneer tanneries 
of Williamsport, and is the oldest business house in the city, the business being 
continuous from grandfather to grandsons. In 1861 Mr. Slate went out as a drum- 
mer boy in Company B, Thirty-seventh Regiment, Emergency Men,and served six 
weeks. He was out again for a short period in 1862. He was married in 1872 to 
M. Virginia, daughter of Dr. John W. Wright, of Baltimore, Maryland. Mrs. 
Slate is a great-granddaughter of Ellis Walton, the second prothonotary, recorder, 
and clerk of Lycoming county. She is the mother of fourchildren: Anna Blanche; 
Florence Walton; George, Jr.. and Martha Virginia. He and wife are members of 
Mulberry Street Methodist Episcopal church. Mr. Slate is a Republican, is a mem- 
ber of the city council, and the G. A. R., and is one of the charter members of the 
Ross Club. 

J. Warton SLATE was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, September 24, 1851, 
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and received his education in the public schools and at Dickinson Seminary. He 
entered his father’s office in 1872. and became a member of the firm in 1880. He 
was married in 1855, to Elvira, daughter of John Hampton, of Philadelphia, and 
has two children: Sarah Fulmer and John Hampton. He is a Republican in poli- 
tics, a charter member of the Ross Club, a director of the Y. M. C. A., and a mem- 
ber of Mulberry Street Methodist Episcopal church. 

Joun K. Crawrorn, dealer in leather, ete., was born in Upper Fairfield township, 
Lycoming county, May 14, 1827, and is the youngest living son of William and 
Rebecca Crawford. He was reared in Eldred lownship, and received a common 
school education. At the age of twenty, he and his brothers, Nicholas, Jonathan, 
and William, engaged in the tannery business at Warrensville, and he has ever 
since followed that line of trade. In the spring of 1858 he located in Williamsport, 
where he has since been engaged in the manufacture of leather, ete. Some fourteen 
years ago he erected his present tannery near the crossing of the Philadelphia and 
Reading and the Philadelphia and Erie railroads, and has since operated the same; 
the office and salesroom are on Market street. He was also engaged in the lumber 
business on Loyalsock creek about ten years, and has owned and operated the 
Warrensville flour mill for the past twenty years. Mr. Crawford was married, Jan- 
uary 1,1852, to Mary, daughter of Samuel L. Casner, of Warrensville, Lycoming 
county, and has three children: Elsie Jane; Annis Hyman, and Harrisou Tallman. 
Mr. Crawford is a Republican, and has served as a member of the common council, 
and has been president of the Board of Health for ten years. He was assessor of 
the First ward for thirteen successive years, and has always taken an active interest 
in public affairs. 

Harrison Tantwan Crawrorp, junior member of the firm of J. K. Crawford & 
Son, was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, December 2, 1861, and is the only son 
of John K. and Mary Crawford. He was educated in the public schools of Will- 
iamsport, and also attended the Muncy Normal School and the Williamsport Com- 
mercial College. In 1585 he became a member of the present firm, having previously 
learned the tanner’s trade in his father’s tannery, and worked at the same for five 
years. He is a Republican, is connected with the I. O. O. F., and is a member of 
the First Presbyterian church of Williamsport. He was formerly secretary of the 
Sunday school in the Third Street Methodist Episcopal church, of which organiza- 
tion his mother and sisters were members, but have recently united with the First 
Presbyterian in order that the family might have a church home together. 

Henry $. Mosser, of the firm of J. K. Mosser & Company, tanners, was born in 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, September 13, 1857, son of J. K. and Maria (Keck) Mosser, 
natives of Lehigh county, Pennsylvania. His father settled in Allentown in 1849, 
and is one of the pioneer tanners of that county. He is still actively engaged in the 
business, and has tanneries in Clearfield and Wyoming counties, and in Allentown 
and Newberry. In 1876'they erected the tannery at Newberry, and Henry S. has 
since had charge of it. The Lycoming tannery is the largest in this section of the 
country, and in the manufacture of nnion crop leather it is one of the largest in the 
State. Mr. Mosser was married, October 9, 1879, to Mary Grimm, of Lehigh county, 
and has a family of five children: Helen; James; Miriam; Henry, and Louis. He 
and wife are adherents of the Lutheran church. Politically he is a Republican. 
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AUGUSTUS SCHUMANN, tanner, was born in Frankenhausen, Province of Saxony, 
Germany, July 10, 1827, son of Gotfried and Minnie Schumann. He was educated 
in his native country, learned the tanner’s trade, and immigrated to America in 
1851. He worked for a Mr. Slate in his tannery in Williamsport and subsequently was 
employed in cutting timber in the woods along Lycoming creek. He was employed 
by Mr. Dittmar to help build his furnace in Williamsport, also the gas works of that 
city, in which Mr. Schumann worked for eight years. On account of failing health 
he was obliged to seek another occupation and consequently started his present 
business on Fourth street, and in 1871 embarked in the leather and finding busi- 
ness, which has constantly increased. He is also the largest dealer in hides in 
Williamsport. He is a member of Williamsport Lodge, No. 570, I. O. O, F., was 
one of the organizers of the same, and is a Democrat in politics. He was marMed in 
1854 to Miss Amelia, daughter of Christian Dittmar, and to this union have been 
born five children: Fannie, who married John A. Haust; William; August; Marie, 
who married Dr. C. D. Hunt, and Amelia. Mr. Schumann and family are members 
of the German Lutheran church. 

Davip STUEMPFLE, proprietor of the West Branch Stone Works, and dealer in coal 
and brick, was born in Wurtemberg, Germany, March 6, 1830, son of John and 
Annie Mary Stuempfle. He was reared and educated in his native land, and located 
in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, April 15, 1853. He worked in a saw mill one year, 
and then took up the stone mason’s trade, and from 1857 to 1867 he was foreman in 
charge of the mason work on the Pennsylvania railroad from Sunbury to Emporium. 
In the latter year he formed a partnership with Gottlieb Gerstenlaur, and engaged 
in contracting. They erected the county jail and other buildings, but at the end of 
two years his partner died, and Mr. Stuempfie continued the business alone. He is 
now the largest contractor and dealer in stone, ete. in the city, and has been very 
successful in business. He is a partner and one of the directors of the Williams- 
port Brick Company, and is the owner of the South Side Brick Works, which he 
established in 1875. Mr. Stuempfle was married, August 2, 1853, to Catharine 
Barbara Huegele, of Wurtemberg, Germany, who has borne him the following chil- 
dren: Rosa, wife of Frederick Mohn; Gustave Adolph; Mary Sophia, wife of J. H. 
Bader; John Frederick; Catharine Barbara, and Herman Otto. He is a Democrat, 
and has served as a member of the school board from the Second ward one term. 
The whole family are members of the German Lutheran church, and he is a trustee 
in that organization. During the past twenty-five years Mr. Stuempfie has accumu- 
lated a handsome competence, and is recognized as one of the substantial and repre- 
sentative business men of Williamsport. 

Cart. Davip Bry was born at White Deer Mills, Union county, Pennsylvania, 
December 28, 1839, son of John and Lydia (Rhoads) Bly. His father was a native 
of Virginia, and moved with his parents to Union county when‘a young man, where 
he married Lydia Rhoads, a native of Berks county, Pennsylvania. They after- 
wards removed to Watsontown, Northumberland county, where John Bly was inter- 
ested in the lumber business, as a member of the Watsontown Lumber Company. 
He died in Watsontown; his widow survives him and resides in that borough. Cap- 
tain Bly is the second in a family of ten sons, nine of whom are living. Four of 
the sons participated in the war of the rebellion. Joseph was a member of Com- 
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pany B, One Hundred and Thirtr-first Pennsylvania Volunteers. James and Will- 
lam were members of the same company, and after their terms of enlistment expired 
they re-enlisted in the Seventh Cavalry. David enlisted in Company G, Eleventh 
Pennsylvania Volunieers, and suhsequently served as captain of Company B, One 
Hundred and Thirty-first Regiment. Our subject received a common school edu- 
cation. and at the age of seventeen hegan clerking in the store of Ario Pardee, of 
Watsontown, and was serving in that capacity when Lincoln made his first call for 
troops. He immediately enlisted in Company G, Eleventh Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, and served in the ranksthree months. After his discharge he returned to 
Watsontown and resumed clerking. In May, 1862, he received a commission from 
Governor Curtin as second lieutenant and recruiting officer. He recruited 131 men 
in Northumberland and Union counties, and early in August, 1862, he reported 
with his company at Camp Curtin, near Harrisburg, and was mustered in as captain 
of Company B, One Hundred and Thirty-first Pennsylvania Volunteers. Captain 
Bly served fourteen months, and besides various minor engagements, he participated 
in the famous battles of Second Bull Run, South Mountain, Antietam, Fredericks- 
burg, and Chancellorsville. After completing his service Captain Bly found employ- 
ment with the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Company as civil engineer and was 
assigned to the Western division, with headquarters at Erie. His duties were con- 
fined principally to harbor improvement, rights of way, ete., and he remained there 
until March, 1865. He then located in Pittsburg, and engaged in business as an 
oil broker, and afterwards operated a refinery. He was forced to abandon this busi- 
ness, because of the aggressive and grasping actions of the Standard Oil Company. 
and retired from the oil trade at Pittsburg in 1877. He came direct to Williams- 
port. and engaged in the same business, but after a short period was again com- 
pelled to abandon it. Captain Bly then engaged in the marketing of bituminous 
coal, and in 1888 he organized the Kettle Creek Coal Mining Company. He served 
as the first president of the company, and is now the general manager. He is the 
owner of the property known as the White Deer flouring mills, and is engaged in 
the manufacture of flour and other grain products. Captain Bly is a stockholder in 
the Merchants’ National Bank. the Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company, 
and various other institutions of the city, and was one of the organizers of the first 
Board of Trade. In politics he is a Republican. though not a strong partisan. 
While living in Pittsburg he served as a member of the city council one term. He 
has been a member of the school board of Williamsport three years, and was presi- 
dent of the board in 1587 and 1885. During his presidency the high school build- 
ing, on the corner of Third and Walnnt streets, was erected. Captain Bly is a 
prominent member of Reno Post, G. A. R., and was its Commander in 1891. His 
family consists of his wife and one daughter, and they are attendants of Trinity 
Episeopal church. 

Grorce H. Saxrorp, proprietor and manager of the Kepford Soap Company, isa 
son of David B. and Mary (George) Sanford, natives of New Jersey, and was born 
in Freehold, New Jersey, November 5. 1540. He was educated at the Freehold 
Institute and in the grammar schools of New York City, and at the age of fourteen, 
successfully passed an examination for admission to the New York City College. 
His father intended that he should enter the legal profession but was persuaded by 
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the boy to permit him to adopta business life on condition that his studies should 
be continued during his spare time. He entered the service of the Hayward Rubber 
Company in New York City and remained with them and the other companies with 
which they became associated until 1877, when he was appointed by Christopher 
Meyer to be the selling agent in charge of the business of the New Jersey Rubber 
Shoe Company with headquarters at New Brunswick, New Jersey. Mr. Meyer 
afterward added the Meyer Rubber Company’s production to that of the New Jersey 
Company and Mr. Sanford was given charge of the business of both companies with 
office and salesrooms in New YorkCity. He remained with these companies until 
April 1, 1884, when he was persuaded by the president of the American Rubber Com- 
pany of Boston, totake charge of the sale of their goods. He remained with them only a 
year—the associations and surroundings being distasteful and the goods manufactured 
unsatisfactory to him. In the spring of 1885 he accepted the sale of the goods of 
the Lycoming Rubber Company with his headquarters in Boston, where he continued 
until May, 1887, when he changed his location to the main office of the company at 
Williamsport, where he has since resided with his family. In the spring of 1890 
he organized the Kepford Soap Company, his object beiug to provide a business for 
his two oldest sous. The soap business developed more rapidly than was antici- 
pated and assumed such proportions that on the Ist of April, 1890, Mr. Sanford was 
compelled to sever his connection with the Lycoming Rubber Company and devote 
his entire time and attention to the business‘of the Kepford Soap Company. Mr. 
Sanford has been a Republican in polities ever since the formation of the party. He 
is a member of the Masonic fraternity and was a member of the famous Seventh 
Regiment of New York City before and during the war. He was married to Kate 
Stiles, of Rochester, Pennsylvania, in 1866. She died in 1883, leaving a family of 
five sons. He since married Nora Josten, of New Brunswick, New Jersey, who has 
borne him two children. The family are members of the Episcopal church. 

Hveu McDonatp, manager of the Demorest Sewing Machine Works, was born in 
Argyleshire, Scotland, July 16, 1852, son of Norman and Jane (Boyd) McDonald. 
His mother died in 1857, one year after his father immigrated with his family to 
Canada. Norman McDonald is a man of fine education, and taught in a college in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, and also in the schools of Canada. While a resident of Can- 
ada, though not an ordained minister, he occasionally supplied the pulpit in the 
Presbyterian churches. He now resides with his son in Williamsport. Our subject 
was educated in the common schools of Montreal, and learned the machinist’s trade, 
which he has worked at for twenty years. In 1877 he located at Rouse’s Point, New 
York, where he started a factory for the Williams Manufacturing Company, and in 
1878 he started a factory for the same company in Plattsburg, New York. He had 
charge of the latter institution, as general manager, until 1889, when he came to 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, for the purpose of establishing the plant of the Demo- 
rest Sewing Machine Company. This he accomplished successfully, and has since 
been general manager of the works. Mr. McDonald is the patentee of mauy of 
the parts used in the manufacture of the Demorest sewing machine; heuce he is an 
invaluable man to that company. He also has a patent on a bicycle, which the com- 
pany is now manufacturing. He is agent for Lycoming county for William Jessop & 
Sons’ celebrated steel and machinists’ supplies of different kinds. Hehas one-third of 
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the stock in the New York Cycle Company, of which he is vice-president, and is a stock- 
holder and director in the Atheletic Park Association and Junction Passenger Railway 
Company. Mr. McDonald is prominently connected with the Masonic order, in the 
lodge, chapter, and commandery, and is also a member of the K. of H. and the I. O. 
O. F. He is an active supporter of the Demorest Base Ball Club, an institution in 
which Williamsport takes much pride. Though a Democrat in politics, he takes no 
active interest in political matters, his duties at the Demorest works requiring his 
whole time and attention. Mr. McDonald was married in 1874 to Emma J. Saun- 
ders, of Ontario county, New York, and has two children: Agnes Maude and Harry 
Collon. He and family attend the Third Presbyterian church of Williamsport. 

CuarLes R. Harris, manufacturer, was born in Waterville, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, March 29, 1858, son of Jacob and Eliza (Bitters) Harris. He received 
his education in the public schools, and remained in his native village until he was 
twenty-one years old. He began the study of telegraphy, but before completing the 
same he abandoned it and engaged in the general mercantile business at Waterville 
for four years. He continued the same business in Wellsboro, Pennsylvania, and 
Cortland, New York, where, after one year’s business career, he received an injury 
in a railroad collision, and was compelled to give up business and spend some time 
in Florida for the benefit of his health. While living in Cortland he devoted some 
attention to the invention of a suspender buckle, taking out a patent on his first 
buckle while living in that place. He has constantly been improving on the 
first invention from time to time, and now has thirty-two different patents on 
suspender trimmings, and others that are yet in the patent office. He has also 
invented and patented many other useful articles. In 1885 he located in Jersey 
Shore, where he began the manufacture of his wire buckles, and removed the busi- 
ness to Williamsport in 1886. The capacity of the work at Jersey Shore was 
twenty-five pairs per day; when beginning in Williamsport it was increased to 
1,000 per day, and by being increased continually from time to time, it now has a 
capacity of 40,000 pairs per day, and is the largest concern of the kind in the 
United States. Their products are sold in every town in the United States, requir- 
ing tne services of thirty-two traveling men. The present firm consists of Mr. 
Harris, William and Solomon Silverman, and Joseph E. Austrian. Mr. Harris has 
completely revolutionized the suspender business, and has a line of the most complete 
patents in the country. They employ from 150 to 200 hands, who with their improved 
methods of manufacture, do the work of 700 to 800. This concern has done a 
great deal toward the booming of Williamsport, since four other suspender factories 
have been established in the city and several others in the county, and as they use 
a large number of paper boxes, they have also been instrumental in making a success 
of the paper box indusiry of the city. Mr. Harris is largely interested in the 
Backus Manufacturing Company, and is a director of the same. He is a Democrat, 
a member of the Royal Arcanum, is a director in the Y. M. C. A., is president of 
the board of directors of the City Mission, and with his wife belongs to the First 
Baptist church, of which he is deacon. He was married in August, 1881, to Ida, 
daughter of Robert Maffett, and to this union have been born three children: 
Raymond L.; Mabel, and Charles La Rue. 

. Ares M. TayLor was born in Botetourt county, Virginia, May 15, 1817, and is. 
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a son of William and Elizabeth (Brown) Taylor, natives of Eugland and Scotland, 
respectively, who were married in this country. William Taylor was a ship car- 
penter, and worked in Richmond, Virginia. Alen M. lived in his native county 
until he was seven years old, when his father died and his mother removed with her 
family to Nashville, Tennessee; two years later she settled in Fountain county, 
Indiana, where one of her oldest sons was living. After reaching maturity the sub- 
ject of this sketch engaged in stage driving. In 1539 he came to Jersey Shore, 
Lycoming county, and for twelve years was a stage driver between Williamsport 
and Tyrone. At the end of that period he became agent for the company, and 
located in Williamsport. He had charge of the stage routes between Williamsport 
and Tyrone, and from Williamsport to Harrisburg, Lewisburg, and Pottsville. Ten 
years later Mr. Bailey, a member of the company, died, when Mr. Taylor purchased 
an interest, and continued in the business as a member of the firm of Eder, White 
& Company. When the railroad was completed to Williamsport the stage business 
was abandoned, and since then Mr. Taylor lived in the West until 1880, when he 
returned and makes his home with his son, M. E. Taylor, at the old homestead on 
Market street. He is a member of the First Presbyterian church. In polities he 
is a Damoerat, and during his early days he took an active interest and was very 
influential in local party affairs. He was married in 1848, to Sarah E., daughter of 
George Irvin, of Jersey Shore. She died in October, 1880, leaving two children: 
William H., and M. E., who is a clerk and superintendent of the Elk Coal and Coke 
Company. 

Wırcısu H. TayLor, general manager and treasurer of the Self-Locking Sus- 
pender Company, was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, and is the eldest son of 
Allen M. Taylor. He was educated in the public schools of the city, up to the age 
of twelve years, and then engaged as a clerk in the store of Knapp & Thompson. 
He afterwards clerked for L. L. Stearns several years, and subsequently had charge 
of the business of A. B. Noyes. He then purchased the grocery business of Crocker 
& Company, and afterwards admitted his brother, M. E., to an equal partnership, 
and conducted business under the name of Taylor & Company. Disposing of his 
store he went to Elk county, where he assisted in organizing the Elk Coal and Coke 
Company, which was afterwards merged into the Fisher Coke Company, and he was 
general manager and treasurer. Mr. Taylor became connected with the Self-Locking 
Suspender Company, January 1, 1591, and has since been the general manager and 
treasurer. He was a stockholder and director in the Lumberman’s National Bank, and 
is similarly interested in the Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company. He was 
a stockholder and director in the Maynard Street Bridge Company, is a director and ` 
stockholder in the South Williamsport Land Company, and is a member of the Sus- 
quehanna Boom Company. He was one of the organizers of the Williamsport 
Board of Trade, and is a charter member of the Ross Club. Mr. Taylor is a Dem- 
ocrat, has served in the common council one term, and is a member of the district 
fire committee. He was married, October 9, 1878, to Lizzie, daughter of Mahlon 
Fisher, of Williamsport. He is a trustee in the First Baptist church, and for 
thirteen years has been treasurer of that organization. 

FREDERICK Massey was born in Prussia, Germany, February 23, 1833, son of 
Andrew and Gotliebe (Bendit) Mankey. He was educated in his native country, and 
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learned the trade of a locksmith and machinist. In 1857 he migrated to America, 
and was first employed in the machine shop of Davids & Schlouch, of Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, where he remained for two years. April 1, 1859, he arrived in Williams- 
port, where he was employed by Philip Moltz for two years, after which he started a 
locksmith shop on Fourth street. In 1861 he enlisted in Company E, Fonrth 
Pennsylvania Reserves, Thirty-third Regiment, was corporal, served one year, and 
was honorably discharged on account of physical disability. In 1869 he began the 
manufacture of furniture, and made the first furniture that was disposed of at 
wholesale in Williamsport. After two years he became associated with D. B. 
Hubbard, and in 1865 F. W. Page was taken in as a member of the firm of Mankey 
& Hubbard. This firm was organized into a stock company in 1882 or 1883, and 
was called the Williamsport Furniture Company, of which Mr. Mankey was president 
until February, 1889. He then started the Mankey furniture factory at Emporinm, 
Pennsylvania, and is still interested in the same. In 1886 the Mankey Decorative 
Works of Williamsport were fonnded under his patents, and he was president of 
the same for two years. Mr. Mankey has taken out over 200 patents for general 
wood decorations. He is a member of Lodge No. 106, A. F. and A. M., Lycoming 
Chapter, No. 222, and Baldwin II Commandery, No. 22. He was married in 1859 
to Miss Magdalene Wirth, who died in 1878, leaving fonr chiidren: Charles F.; 
Harry J.; Emily L., and William O. He was again married in 1879 to Miss Emily 
Volkmar, of Williamsport, and to this union have been born three children: Mary 
L.; Frederick William, and Charlotte. Mr. Mankey is a Republican in politics, 
and is a member of the First Presbyterian church of Williamsport. 

Frank T. Wrckorr, proprietor of the Wyckoff Pipe and Creosoting Company, was 
born in Elmira, New York, September 17, 1856, son of C. W. and Cynthia (Treman) 
Wyckoff, natives of New York State. He was educated in the public schools of 
Elmira, and afterwards attended the Seward’s College. In 1882 he came to Will- 
jamsport and established his present plant, where he has since been engaged in the 
manufacture of wooden water pipes, wooden casings for steam pipes, tubing for 
electrical wires, and creosoting lumber. It is the only manufactory of wooden pipes 
in the West Branch valley, and the only one in the State that prepares creosoted 
lumber. Mr. Wyckoff does a very extensive business, and since coming to Williams- 
port has met with gratifying success. He was married in 1878 to E. Anna, daughter 
of Alexander Corel, of Chemung county, New York, and has one son, Spofford Frank. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wyckoff are members of the Third Presbyterian church of Williams- 
port. He is independent in polities, and believes in supporting the man best fitted 
for the office, irrespective of his political views. Mr. and Mrs. Wyckoff are decend- 
ants of old Revolutionary families, Mr. Wyckoff being a member of the Sons of the 
Revolution Society and Mrs. Wyckoff of the Colonial Dames. 

LavaLerre Taper was born in Bradford county, Pennsylvania, December 11, 1827, 
son of Nathan B. and Nancy (Granteer) Taber. His paternal grandfather, Bunker 
Taber, was a native of Massachusetts, and located in Bradford county, Pennsylva- 
nia, at an early date, where he entered a tract of land, which he cleared and 
improved. He lived and died on that farm. Nathan B. was born in Bradford 
connty, and received a very good education. He married Nancy Granteer, and 
located in Canton township, Bradford county, and served as clerk of Canton for 
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many years. He was first a Whig, and in after yearsa Republican. He and his 
wife were adherents of Universalism, and died in 1862 and 1861, respectively. 
They reared a family of five sons and three daughters, five of whom are living: 
Eliza Ann, widow of Seth Loomis; Cyrus; Lavalette; Emily, wife of O. B. Granteer, 
and George F. The subject of this sketch lived in his native county until he was 
twenty years of age, and has always been engaged in the lumber business. He first 
established a saw mill at Greenwood, Bradford county, and subsequently ran a mill 
for his brother several years. In 1857 he came to Williamsport, and the following 
year rau a saw mill in West Virginia, then returned to this city and worked for A. T. 
Nichols, Slonaker & Smith, and Prey & Brown, successively. He afterwards took 
the mills at Roaring Branch and operated them for three years, and then returned 
to Williamsport. He engaged in the saw mill business under the firm name of 
Eyster, Dunning & Taber, which continued up to 1873, and then was changed to 
Taber & Goodrich. The mill was burned iu 1874, and in 1875 Mr. Taber engaged 
in the planing mill business, but was burned ont in 1885. In 1886 he built his late 
planing mills and conducted a successful business up to February, 1892. when he 
was again burned out and has not rebuilt. During the war Mr. Taber worked in the 
construction corps. He is a Republican, and has served as a member of the council 
from the Fourth ward for three years. He was married in 1854 to Mary Ann, 
daughter of Arkey Lake, of Lycoming county. She died in 1867, leaving one child, 
Charles A. Mr. Taber was again married in 1869, to Gertrude H., daughter of 
Jesse Harding, of Wyoming county, who has borne him one child, Jesse H. The 
family are attendants of the Methodist Episcopal church. i 

WiLriam Sıpe. deceased, was born in York county, Pennsylvania, in 1526, and 
was a son of Philip Sipe. He settled in Williamsport in 1865, where he soon after 
engaged in the pottery business, which he had learned from his father, and founded 
the present firm of Sipe & Sons. He was one of the first residents on West Fourth 
street above the Park Hotel, where he started his business with three wheels, and 
did a large and increasing business for many years. At first he manufactured red- 
ware exclusively, and supplied the country for a radius of 100 miles, being one of 
the first persons to manufacture that article in Lycoming county. Later he became 
an extensive dealer in terra-cotta and sewer pipe and also manufactured stoneware. 
He married Miss Elizabeth Sutton, of York county, who survives him, and to this 
union were born three children: Alice, deceased; Luther R., and Oscar W. He 
was a Democrat in politics, a member of Grace Methodist Episcopal church for 
many years, and died March 26, 1891. His widow lives in Williamsport and belongs 
to the Methodist Episcopal church. 

Lurner R. Sire, son of William and Elizabeth (Sutton) Sipe, was born in York 
county, Pennsylvania, in 1854. He was educated in the public schools of Williams- 
port, and learned the potter trade with his father, subsequently becoming a member 
of the firm of Sipe & Sons. He was married in 1883 to Miss Maria, daughter of 
John Woolston, of Philadelphia, and to them have been born three children: Mabel; 
Louise, deceased, and Reba. He is a Democrat in polities. 

Oscar W. SrpE, son of William and Elizabeth (Sutton) Sipe, was born in York 
county, Pennsylvania, February 8, 1857. He was educated in the public schools of 
Williamsport, learned the potter’s trade with his father, and subsequently became a 
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member of the firm of Sipe & Sons. In 1582 he was married to Martha, daughter 
of Tyne Hagenbusch, and to this union were born two children: Boyd and Lewis. 
Mrs. Sipe died in 1555, and he was again married in 1895, to Mollie, daughter of 
John Lilly, and to this union have been born two childreu: John and Mary. Mr. 
Sipe is independent in his political proclivities, and is a member of the Golden 
Eagle. 

Purr Haac was born in Wurtemberg, Germany, November 29, 1535, son of 
John and Catherine (Montz) Haag. He was reared in his native conntry and edu- 
cated in the public schools. He emigrated to America in 1554, locating in Will- 
lamsport. where he worked at the shoemaker's trade for nineteen years and conducted 
a shoe store on West Fourth street for ten years. In 1575 he began moving houses 
and buildings and did an extensive business in that line. He is also largely inter- 
ested in real estate, is a Republican in politics, and belongs to the Knights of the 
Maceabees and the Protective Home Circle. He was married in 1858 to Sarah 
Lehman, and to this union have been born five children: Simon G.; John P.: Mary. 
who married Charles Davies; Sarah M.. who married Philip Strehley, and Hattie. 
Mr. Haag and family are members of the Evangelical church. 

Joms Vasvorce was born in Susquehanna county, Pennsylvania, October S, 1529, 
son of Aaron and Lucretia (Churchill) Vanvorce. His father was born on board a 
ship in Long Island Sound, and his mother was a native of Connecticut. Aaron's 
parents were natives of Holland, came to America in 1796, and located in New York 
City. Sis years afterwards they removed to Franklin township, Susquehanna county, 
Pennsylvania, where they resided upon a farm until theirdeath. Aaron was reared in 
Susquehanna county, and always followed farming. He was thrice married, and has 
eight children now living. The subject of our sketch is the second child of the first 
marriage. He was educated in the public schools of his native county and by private 
tuition, and remained on the homestead farm until eighteen years of age. He after- 
wards learned the blacksmith’s trade, and in 1552 he came to Williamsport and estab- 
lished his present business, which he has ever since continued. He is the pioneer 
blacksmith of the city, where he has carried on business for forty years. Mr. Van- 
vorce was married in 1554 to Sarah Matilda, daughter of Daniel Billman, and has two 
children: H. B. and Sallie. In 1862 he went out with the Emergency Men, and 
was at Chambersburg during his service. He is a member of Reno Post, G. A. R., 
and was formerly connected with the I. O. O. F. He is a stanch Demoerat: in 
185% he was elected assessor of Williamsport aud in 1859 to the city eonneil. and 
has served nineteen years in the common and select councils. In 1887 he repre- 
sented Lycoming county in the State legislature. and is one of the representative 
citizens of his county. 

Marcory Macmrtas. blacksmith, was born in Scotland, August 6, 1847, son of 
Stuart and Margaret (Bigbie) Macmillan. His parents emigrated to America in 
1849. locating first in Providence, Rhode Island. where the father was a clerk in a 
mercantile store for a number of years. After removing to Efiingham county, Illi- 
nois. and remaining three years, they returned to Rhode Island, where they lived 
until their death. Our subject is the seventh of a family of eleven children. He 
learned the blacksmith trade under Governor Sprague. of Rhode Island, and in 
1567 he came to Williamsport, where he has since been engaged at his trade. For 
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a time he was in partnership with John E. Jones, and subsequently with H. Van 
Buskirk, but since 1585 he has carried on the business on his own responsibility 
and has one of the largest patronages in the city. He is a member of Lycoming 
Lodge, No. 112, 1.0. O. F., a member of the Iron Hall, a Democrat in politics, and 
has served one term as a member of the common council. He was married in 1869 
to Miss Sarah, danghter of Robert Porter of Williamsport, and to this union have 
been born the following children: Jeannette; Clyde; Margaret; Grace Catherine; 
Pearl; Nellie, and Glenair. Mr. and Mrs. Macmillan are members of the Luth- 
erán church. 

Henry O. ErreL, senior member of the firm of Ertel Brothers, manufacturers of 
cigar and paper boxes, was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, January 11, 1862, 
son of Valentine and Magdalene (Schirm) Ertel, natives of Germany, and of 
Anthony township, Lycoming county, respectively. His father emigrated to 
America in 1854, and after residing in New York and Philadelphia for several 
months, he came to Williamsport, where he has since resided. Henry O. Ertel 
was reared in Lycoming county and received his education in the public schools and 
the Williamsport Commercial College. In 1878 he started in the re-making of old 
cigar boxes in a small way, and from that to manufacturing boxes by hand-power, 
which has developed to his present business. They now manufacture very exten- 
sively all kinds of paper and cigar boxes with the latest improved machinery, and 
ship their goods to many cities in Pennsylvania, besides supplying the greater part 
of the home trade. Mr. Ertel is a member of the Y. M. C. A., with his wife belongs 
to the German Lutheran church, and is treasurer of the same. He was married in 
1886 to Louisa, daughter of Ludwig Kornman, of Williamsport, and to this union 
have been born two children: Albert and Mabel. 

SamueL ErreL, of the firm of Ertel Brothers, was born in Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, March 3, 1860, son of Valentine and Magdalene (Schirm) Ertel. He 
received his education in the public schools of his native town, worked one year as 
a type setter, and in 1880 entered into copartnership with his brother, Henry O. 
Ertel. He was married in 1890, to Mary, daughter of Ludwig Kornman, and has 
one child, Louisa. He is a member of St. John’s Reformed church, and also of the 
Y. M. C. A. 

Jaco F. Gout, manufacturer of carriages and wagons, was born in Mifflin town- 
ship, Lycoming county, September 24, 1835, son of Jacob and Jacobina (Eckart) 
Gohl. He was educated in the public schools, and in 1854 he went to Jersey Shore, 
where he learned the earriage-maker's trade of George P. Nice. In 1859 he 
established a business in Salladasburg, in partnership with W. D. Buser. He sold 
out in 1865, and coming to Williamsport, engaged in the manufacture of carriages 
under the firm name of J. F. & C. Gohl for sixteen years; since then he has been 
in business for himself. In 1863 he enlisted in Company K, Thirty-seventh Penn- 
sylvania Militia, and saw service for six weeks. He’is a member of Lycoming 
Lodge, I. O. O, F., West Branch Encampment, No. 36, and Canton Ridgly, No. 8. 
He was married in 1859 to Elizabeth, daughter of John Pepperman, who died in 
1883, leaving four children: Eldridge L.; Wilfred T.; J. Burton, and Jesse C. 

Levr Harrman was born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, November 19, 1814, 
and died in Williamsport, May 2, 1891. On the 25th of January, 1853, he married 
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Rebecea, daughter of Henry Harman, and August 3d of the same year he and his 
wife came to Williamsport, where he resided up to his death. He was a prominent 
contractor and builder, one of the pioneers in that line, and carried on business up 
to within five years of his death, when he retired and was succeeded by his sous, 
who, under the name of Hartman Brothers, have since carried on the business. 
Mr. Hartman erected many of the most substantial buildings in the city, among 
them being Dickinson Seminary, the Hotel Crawford, and the Hess Block. There 
are also towns within a radius of eighty miles where the buildings erected by him 
yet stand as monuments to his mechanical ability. He saw Williamsport grow 
from an insignificant village to a flourishing city of 30,000 inhabitants. When 
he came here there were no railroads, and the general traffic was carried on by 
wagon and stage coach and flat-boat: He often told how he used to walk from 
his home in Williamsport to his work at Trout Run, at such an early hour in the 
morning that he would find the people in bed on his arrival at that place. This 
was a distance of fourteen miles, yet twice a week, while his contracts were under 
way, he would make the trip on foot. Mr. Hartman was a Republican, but never 
took any active part in politics, attending strictly to his private affairs. He was a 
prominent member of Pine Street Methodist church, and a trustee in that organi- 
zation for many years. His widow resides in the old homestead on William street. 

Levi and Rebecca Hartman were the parents of fourteen children, eight of 
whom survive. John H., born January 29, 1342, married in 1865 Emma, daughter 
of Joseph Rider, and has one child, Maude. He is a steward in Pine Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal church. Robert F., born February 18, 1845, married in 1866 Anna 
M., daughter of William Sharer, and has three children: William Kimball; Cordie 
M., and Hattie. Samuel P., born January 15, 1847, married in 1870 Emma, 
daughter of Leonard Ulmer. She died in 1880, and he was again married, in 
1888, to Rosie, daughter of Jacob Bay. Charles H., born February 22, 1851, 
married in 1888 Amelia, daughter of Gottlieb Gerstenlauer. William H., born 
February 15, 1853, married in 1880 Lydia Walborn, and has one child, Blanche 
May. He is a steward in Pine Street Methodist Episcopal church. Alice M., 
born January 23, 1854, married H. J. Hartranft in 1879. Albert L., born April 
19, 1860, worked as a printer for several years, and has since followed the car- 
penter's trade. George W., born November 24, 1862, learned the machinist's 
trade, and has always followed that vocation. The four eldest sons learned the 
carpenter’s trade with their father, and have always been engaged in that business. 
The whole family are stanch supporters of the Republican party. 

Wittiam H. C. Hurray, contractor and builder, was born in Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, March 4, 1846, son of Elias and Annie (Kneiss) Huffman. His 
father was a native of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, and came to Williamsport in 1830, 
where he followed contracting and building for many years. He died in 1880, his 
wife surviving him one year. They reared six children, four of whom are living: 
Mary, wife of W. W. Baird; Margaret, wife of Robert A. Brookhart; Elias M., and 
William H. C., all of whom are residents of Williamsport. The subject of this 
sketch received a common school education, and learned the carpenter’s trade with 
his father. In 1870 he established his present business, and is now one of the lead- 
ing contractors and builders of Williamsport. He has erected the Cochran, Payne & 
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MeCormick Bank building, the Savings Institution building, the Wilson Block, the 
Demorest Sewing Machine Companys buildings, aud several others worthy of 
mention. In 1563 Mr. Huffman enlisted in Company G, One Hundred and Thirty- 
seventh Regiment. Emergency Ven, and served thirty days. He re-enlisted in the 
One Hundred and Ninety-fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, and served six months. 
He is a member of Reno Post, G. A. R., and the P. O. S. of A. He is a 32° 
Masou, and is connected with the lodge, chapter, commandery, and conncil. Mr. 
Huffman was married in 1565 to Nena Du Four, of Burlington, New Jersey, and has 
three children: Nena, who married William H. Crockett, and died June 27, 1892: 
John E., and Fred Du Four. Mr. Huffman is a Republican in politics. 

Gorriies Watrz, contractor and builder, was born in Upper Fairfield township, 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, October 20, 1847, son of William and Mary (Harr) 
Waltz. He received a common school edneation, and at the age of sixteen he left 
home to learn the carpenter’s trade, which business he has followed up to the 
present. He was employed by Peter Herdic for several years,and had charge of much 
of his work. He was superintendent in the erection of the Weightman block and of 
Trinity church. After the failure of Mr. Herdie he engaged in contracting on his 
own account, and has since erected many of the best buildings in the city. He built 
the First Presbyterian church, St. Paul’s Lutheran church. the Wadley Memorial 
church, the Annunciation Catholic church, remodeled Christ church and the court 
house, erected the Hays Building, and the Young Men's Christian Association build- 
ing, the Rubber Works building, the Hotel Updegraff, and is now engaged on the 
chapel of the First Baptist church. Mr. Waltz has been twice married: first to 
Elsie Carr of Danville, Pennsylvania, who died without issue; in June, 1875, he 
was married to Fannie, daughter of O. H. Randall of Williamsport, and has five 
children: Carrie May; Orin Hubbard: William Lee: George Randall, and Abigail 
Case. The family are members of Erie Avenne Baptist church, in which he is 
one of the trustees. He is a Republican, and is a member of the I. O. O. F. Mr. 
Waltz went to Denver, Colorado, in 1879, where he remained five months, returning 
thence to Williamsport. In the fall of the same year he went to Pueblo and 
brought his brother, William, home, he being sick. During the years 1536-87, he 
was in partnership with A, S. Wagner, doing contract work under the firm name 
of G. Waltz & Company. 

Wirrrau H. Wartz, architect and builder, was born in Fairfield township, 
Lycoming county, September 17, 1855, and is a son of William and Mary Waltz. He 
was reared in his native township, and received his education in the public schools and 
at Williamsport Commercial College. At the age of twenty he came to Williams- 
port, and learned the carpenter's trade. In 1879 he went to Denver, Colorado, 
worked at his trade until April, 1881, and took a trip over the Rocky mountains to 
the head waters of the Arkansas river. He then went to Pueblo, Colorado, where he 
was engaged in the building business until November, 1831, when he was taken sick 
with the mountain fever, and returned to Williamsport. In April, 1582. he formed 
a partnership with his brother Gottlieb and engaged in contracting and building. 
Among the prominent buildings of the city that have been erected by Mr. Waltz are 
the First Presbyterian church, St. Paul’s Lutheran church, the Lycoming Rubber 
Works, and the residence of the late Judge Cummin. The partnership with his 
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brother was dissolved in 1854, and since that date Mr. Waltz has continued alone. 
He was married in 1884 to Josephine Amelia, daughter of O. H. Randall, of Will- 
lamsport, and has one son, Floyd R., and one daughter, Merab C. Mr. Waltz and 
wife are members of the Erie Avenue Baptist church, in which he has served as 
chairman of the board of trustees since the organization of the church or for the 
past five years, and is now chairman of the buildmg committee. Mr. Waltz was 
assistant superintendent in the erection of the government building in Williamsport, 
under Harrison's administration. He is a stanch Republican, and is a member of 
the Knights of Malta. 

Axprew H. Watrz, of the firm of Waltz & Hover, contractors and builders, was 
born in Upper Fairtield township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. July 28, 1859, 
son of William and Mary (Hurr) Waltz. He was educated in the township schools, 
and remained on the homestead farm until reaching his majority. He learned the 
carpenter’s trade with his brothers, Gottlieb and William H., and worked for them 
several years. In December, 1889, he formed a partnership with E. A. Hoyer, and 
the firm of Waltz & Hoyer has since been engaged in contracting and building. 
This firm has erected many of the best buildings in the city, among which may be 
mentioned the residences of Mrs. Ephlin, John L. Swick, Fred Lamade, L. Max- 
well, and T. W. Spence. They also erected the Grit building. which is one of the 
handsomest and most substantial structures in the city, and the store building of 
Stevenson & Crounce. They erected the Presbyterian church at Pottsgrove, and the 
residence of John L. Voris. The firm of Waltz & Hoyer is the agent for the Acme 
cement plaster for the counties of Potter, Clinton, Tioga, Bradford, Sullivan, and 
Lycoming. They also deal in general plaster supply, and are agents for the Bost- 
wick patent fire proof steel lath. Mr. Waltz was married, December 25, 1882, to 
Lizzie, daughter of Dietrick Lamade of Williamsport, and has two children: Clara 
and Ora. He and wife are members of the German Baptist church, and he is con- 
nected with the P. H. C. 

Epwarp A. Hover, of the firm of Waltz & Hoyer, contractors and builders, was 
born in Piatt township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, September 4, 1564, son of 
William E. and Louisa (Friedel) Hoyer, natives of Germany. His father came to 
this country in 1549, and his mother in 1832; the latter was nine years old at the 
time, and accompanied her parents, who first lived in New York, whence they moved 
to Berks county, Pennsylvania. In 1856 they settled in Piatt township, Lycom- 
ing county. William E. Hoyer had been married in Germany, and lost his wife by 
death, prior to coming to this country; they had several children, one of whom, 
August, came to the United States, but afterwards went back to Germany. William 
E. Hoyer was a shoemaker, and moved to Williamsport in 1811, where he continued 
to work at his trade until disabled by sickness; he died, January 29, 1880. In June, 
1861, while a resident of Piatt township, he enlisted in Company E, Fourth Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, and served with the rank of sergeant until his discharge, March 
31, 1862. He subsequently re-enlisted in Company I, Two Hundred and Seventh 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, and was honorably discharged, May 31, 1865. He partici- 
pated in the battles of Gettysburg, the Wilderness, and the closing scenes around 
Richmond, and was slightly wounded in one of his knees. He was a member of Reno 
Post, G. A. R., a Democrat in politics, and was connected with the German Reformed 
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church. His widow survives him. Edward A. is their only child, and has always 
lived in this county. He attended the public schools of Williamsport until thirteen 
years of age and then went to work in the lumber mills, and attended the night 
school taught by Professor Wood, where he graduated. He was next employed by 
William H. Waltz and did office work, and at the same time learned the carpenter’s 
trade. In December, 1859, he became a member of the firm of Waltz & Hoyer, and 
has since been engaged in contracting and building. He is a member of the Sons 
of Veterans, and is an active supporter of the Prohibition party. Mr. Hoyer was 
married in 1885 to Fannie Jeanette, daughter of Jacob Bailey of Antes Fort, Lycom- 
ing county, and has three children: F. Ray; ©. E. Franklin, and Martha Louisa. He 
and wife are members of the Disciples’ church, of Williamsport, in which he holds the 
office of trustee. 

GeorGE W. Tarrey, architect and builder, was born in Dauphin county, Penn- 
sylvania, June 22, 1837, son of Charles R. and Elizabeth Parks Talley. His father 
was a native of Wilmington, Delaware, a millwright by trade, and his mother was a 
native of Somerset county, Pennsylvania, both prominent members of the Presbyte- 
rian church. Our subject was reared in the village of Dauphin until he was seven- 
teen years old, receiving his education in the common schools. At that time he 
went to Philadelphia, where he served an apprenticeship under George H. Dough- 
erty of that city for four years, afterwards following his trade in that city for one 
year. He then went to Nashville and Columbia, Tennessee, and was living in the 
latter place at the breaking out of the rebellion. He was forced to drill with a 
mounted rifle in Columbia, Tennessee, but finally succeeded in geiting his business 
in shape, and left for the North on the last train leaving Columbia before the war 
had actively begun. He was living in Harrisburg from May, 1861, until 1865, when, 
in the latter date, he enlisted in Company I, Seventy-seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
and served until January, 1869, being with the Fourth Corps on their journey to 
Texas. Returniug from the war, he lived in Harrisburg until the spring of 1867, 
when he located in Williamsport, where he has built many of the best residences of the 
‚city, and has the reputation of being one of the best architects of the place. For the 
past year he has been actively engaged in erecting the Riley machine shops at 
Lynchburg, Virginia. He was married, November 26, 1874, to Miss Augusta, 
daughter of John Miller, of Philadelphia, by whom he has three children: Wilson, 
Ralph, and Harvey. He is a member of the Masonic Order, is a Democrat, and with 
his family belongs to Grace Methodist Episcopal church. 

A. ANSON ArtTLeY, contractor and builder, was born in Anthony township, Lycom- 
ing county, Pennsylvania, August 30, 1851, son of Benjamin and Annie (Williamson) 
Artley.. He received his education in the township schools, learned the carpenters 
trade, which he has followed ever since, and is one of the leading contractors of the 
«city of Williamsport. Among the principal buildings which he has erected are the 
High School building on Third street, the residences of A. D, Hermance, John B. 
Emery, Elias Deemer, and John Price, and the Republican building. Mr. Artley 
is also interested in real estate in Williamsport, and before locating here he spent 
six years in the oil fields of northwestern Pennsylvania, where he erected many 
buildings. He is one of the organizers of the Knights of the Golden Eagle, is treas- 
arer of that lodge, and is an active Prohibitionist. He was married in 1875 to Miss 
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Allie, daughter of Amos Harmon, and to this union have been born seven children: 
Lettie; Harry; John; William; Mary; Lois, and Allen. Mr. and Mrs. Artley are 
members of the Disciples’ church, of which he is a deacon, and is also an active 
member of the Y. M. ©. A. 

Justus Dirrmar, contractor, was born in Saxony, a province of Germany, May 11, 
1825, son of Christian and Christina (Schosel) Dittmar. He was educated in the 
free schools of his native country and learned the trade of mason, brick-layer, and 
plasterer. He immigrated to America in 1847, landing at New York City on Sep- 
tember 20th of that year, and there he remained until the following July, when he 
located in Easton, Pennsylvania, and built a furnace in New Jersey, opposite that 
city. He also built the Clinton iron furnace at Easton, and in 1851 came to Will- 
iamsport, where he thereafter followed his trade. In 1854 he built the first iron 
furnace in Williamsport, and in 1855 he built the brick-work for a eulvert on the 
Philadelphia & Erie railroad near Jersey Shore. In 1855 he constructed the first 
gas works at Williamsport, under the direction of Dr. W. Downosky, afterwards serving 
as superintendent of the same for twenty-nine years. In 1885 he became identified 
with Peter Herdie in the contracting business, and designed and superintended all 
work completed by them. In 1890 he built a reservoir in Mosquito valley for the 
Williamsport Water Company; in 1891 he built a reservoir on Hagerman’s run for 
the same company, and after completing this he laid over 6,000 feet of pipe 
for them. While associated with Peter Herdic he constructed the Orlando water 
works, and is now a stockholder of the same. He is a member of the F. and A. M., 
is one of the organizers of Williamsport Lodge, No. 570, I. O. O. F., is Past Grand 
of the same, and has represented it in the Grand Lodge. He was one of the organ- 
izers of the German Beneficial Society, and has been president of the same. He is 
independent in politics. He was married in 1851 to Miss Veronica Steinhilper, and 
to this union have been born ten children: Charles, who is superintendent of the 
gas works at Elmira, New York; Justus, who is a plumber and gas-fitter of Will- 
iamsport; Henry, who lives in Orlando, Florida; Christina, who married John E. 
Foucard, saw manufacturer of Williamsport; Louis; Frederick; Edward; and Warren, 
Justus, and John, deceased. Mr. and Mrs. Dittmar are prominent members of the 
German Lutheran church. 

Cartes M. Lawrgr was born, March 17, 1840, in Jersey City, New Jersey. He 
was reared in Orange county, New York, where he attended public and private 
schools until the age of fifteen years, when, in 1855, he was employed as weigh- 
master for the New York and Erie Company at Piermont, New York. The follow- 
ing year he was made ticket agent for the Canandaigua and Niagara Falls railroad 
at Niagara Falls. In 1857 he was appointed yardmaster at Toledo, Ohio; by the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern road, and from 1858 to 1860 he served as con- 
ductor of a mixed train on the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago road. He then 
became a pioneer agent for the Missouri Pacific from Jefferson City to Sedalia, 
Missonri. At the time General Jackson's forces were repulsed at Booneville, 
Missouri, by General Lyon, on Jackson's retreat the bridges were burned on the 
Osage river, cutting off entirely any communication between Jefferson City and the 
Yellow river—a gap of forty-two miles. General Superintendent McKissock put Mr. 
Lawler in charge of this portion of the road until the bridges were rebuilt and the 
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business resumed. In the fall of 1862 he was appointed agent for the Chicago and 
Northwestern road at Green Bay, Wisconsin, where he remained for one year, after- 
wards serving two years on the construction of the Peninsula division of the same 
road. He was then appointed road and trainmaster, and subsequently assistant 
superintendent of the Peninsula division, and continued until 1871, when he became 
general agent for the Chicago and Northwestern at Milwaukee. In the fall of 1872 
he accepted the position of division superintendent of the Chicago and West Mich- 
igan road between Grand Rapids and New Buffalo, with headquarters at St. Joseph, 
Michigan. In 1881 he was appointed joint agent for the Missouri Pacific and 
Wabash roads at Chicago. One year later he was made general superintendent of 
the Sioux City and Pacific, Fremont and Elkhorn, and Missouri Valley roads, which 
position he held until June 1, 1837. He then took the position as division superin- 
tendent of the Williamsport division of the Philadelphia and Reading railroad, and 
on March 15, 1892, he was promoted to the general superintendency of the main 
line from Newberry Junction to Port Clinton, the Herndon branch, the Shamokin and 
Mount Carmel branches, the Bloomsburg and Hazelton branches, and the Catawissa 
road from West Milton to East Mahanoy Junction. Mr, Lawler was married in 
1870 to Fannie M. Hulse. He is a director in the Susquehanna Trust and Safe 
Deposit Company, the Lycoming Electric Light Company, and the Williamsport 
Gas Company. In politics he is a Republican. 

ROBERT NEILsoN, general superintendent of the Philadelphia and Erie and the 
Northern Central divisions of the Pennsylvania railroad, was born in Ontario, Canada, 
August 19, 1837. He graduated from the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
New York, in 1861, and entered the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
in October, 1863, as rodman on the Philadelphia and Erie railroad. From March, 
1864, to September, 1865, he was rodman on the Middle division of the same road, 
and from September, 1865, to January, 1868, he was resident engineer of the Middle 
division. From January, 1868, to January, 1870, he was resident engineer of the 
Middle division of the Pennsylvania railroad, and from 1870 to 1874 he was super- 
intendent of the West Pennsylvania division of that road. From February, 1874, 

-to September, 1881, he was superintendent of the Elmira and Canandaigua division 
of the Northern Central railroad. From September, 1581, to January, 1883, he 
was general superintendent of the Philadelphia and Erie, and of all divisions of 
the Northern Central railroad north of Harrisburg. In the latter year Mr. Neilson 
was made general superintendent of all the lines of the Northern Central railroad, 
in addition to the Philadelphia and Erie, which position he has since filled. He is 
a member of the Brandon Park Commission, and takes an active interest in the 
growth and prosperity of his adopted home. He is a member of Trinity Protestant 
Episcopal church, and a gentleman of high standing and character in the com- 
munity. 

Ezra B. Westratt, superintendent of the Eastern and Susquehanna divisions 
of the Pennsylvania railroad, the Summit Branch, and the Northern Central, from 
Sunbury to Harrisburg, and from Montandon to Bellefonte, was born in Bardstown, 
Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, March 29, 1837, son of Abraham and Elizabeth 
(Dempster) Westfall, of German and Scotch ancestry, respectively. His father was a 
native of Owego, New York, and was captain of a packet boat on the Pennsylvania 
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canal, running from Johnstown to Pittsburg, and an engineer of stationary engines at 
incline planes on the portage railroad. His mother was a native of Allegheny county, 
Pennsylvania. The parents of our subject removed to Cambria county, Pennsyl- 
vania, when Ezra B. was about three years old, and his boyhood years were spent 
in several counties along the line of the portage railroad and wherever his father’s 
business caused them to reside. He received a common school education, and at 
the age of seventeen began working on the portage railroad. In 1854 he entered 
the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, as a brakeman on a freight 
train running from Pittsburg to Johnstown, and after seven months he was pro- 
moted to conductor of a train. He filled this position for two years and a half, then 
worked as fireman of an engine on mixed trains for the same period, after which he 
was placed in charge of an engine. In 1863 he came to Williamsport, worked as 
conductor of a freight train for three months, and was then made dispatcher at this 
station for the Elmira, the Catawissa, and the Philadelphia and Erie railroads. In 
August, 1863, he was made trainmaster of the eastern division, which extended from 
Sunbury to Renovo, and filled that position ten years. He was then transferred to 
Sunbury, and became superintendent of the Sunbury division, and in 1877 he was 
transferred to the Middle division with headquarters at Renovo. In August, 1883, 
he was placed in charge of the Eastern division, with headquarters at Williamsport, 
and has since held that position. Mr. Westfall is interested in the Vallamont Land 
and Improvement Company. He is a Republican, and served for two years in the 
city council, representing the Fifth ward. He is prominent in the Masonic order, 
and is a member of the lodge, chapter, and commandery, and is also connected with 
the Mystic Shrine. Mr. Westfall was married in 1860 to Mary A., daughter of 
Robert Binsley, of Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, who has borne him seven chil- 
dren: three who died in childhood; Alice B.; Lillian M.; Mary Ada, wife of John 
A. Rankin, and Jesse A., deceased. Mrs. Westfall is a member of the First Presby- 
terian church of Williamsport. 

Hiram R. Raoans, president of the Williamsport Passenger Railway Company 
and the Central Pennsylvania Telephone and Supply Company, was born 
in the city of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, March 29, 1845, son of William 
and Elizabeth (Scott) Rhoads, who came to Lycoming county in April, 1859, where 
the remaining years of their lives were passed. The subject of this sketch received 
a public school education, and in 1863 he entered the service of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, with which he was connected until 1887. In 1878 he became 
identified with the Bell Telephone Company, as agent of that company for central 
Pennsylvania, and opened the second telephone exchange in the State in Williams- 
port, May 1, 1879, the city of Erie having the first exchange. He also opened the 
telephone exchange in Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, January 1, 1880. In the face of 
much opposition and many discouragements, Mr. Rhoads labored to introduce the 
telephone throughout Williamsport and build up a paying business, and to his untir- 
ing perseverance and unswerving faith in the final triumph of the telephone as an 
indispensable attribute in every progressive business house and office, is due its early 
introduction into this city, and the financial success of the local company. In 
September, 1880, the Central Pennsylvania Telephone and Supply Company was 
organized, of which he has since been president. He was one of the organizers of 
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the Lycoming Electric Company, and is a director and secretary of the same. He 
is president of the Williamsport Passenger Railway Company, succeeding John 
Lawshe in October, 1890, and he raised the funds to purchase the plant from the 
original company and convert it into an electric road. He is a director and one of 
the corporators of the Merchants’ National Bank, was identified with the Packer 
Land and Improvement Company, and is largely interested in real estate in the city 
of Washington, D. C. Mr. Rhoads is a Democrat in politics, and has served 
asa member of the select council. He was one of the organizers of the Ross Club, 
and is vice-president of that institution. He is prominent in Masonic circles, and 
is a member of the lodge, chapter, and commandery. In 1868 he was married to: 
Mary E., daughter of Alfred Howell, of Williamsport, and has a family of four 
children: Mary H.; Florence O.; Edith R., and Phabe E. The family are mem- 
bers of Pine Street Methodist Episcopal church. Mr. Rhoads has been quite suc- 
cessful in the various business enterprises he has been associated with, and is 
recognized as one of the foremost operators in electric circles in this section of the 
State. He has been largely instrumental in the founding, progress, and develop- 
ment of several of the electric enterprises in Williamsport and vicinity, and is a 
gentleman of broad views and commendable public spirit. 

Joux LawsHe was born in Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, Octo- 
ber 19, 1826, and is the youngest son of Abraham and Anna H. Lawshe. He was. 
reared in Jersey Shore, and was educated at the Jersey Shore Academy. He 
learned the tanner’s trade with his father, and subsequently went to Philadelphia, 
and was salesman in a dry goods and jobbing house. In 1849, when the Califor- 
nia gold excitement stirred the country from ocean to ocean, he caught the gold 
fever and sailed for the Pacific coast. Reaching the gold fields in safety, he 
worked in the mines until 1852, and then returned to his home in Jersey Shore, 
making the entire trip on the back of a mule, and taking plenty of time to view 
the country while riding through it. He began railroad contracting on the Phila- 
delphia and Erie railroad. From 1859 to 1861 he was first agent for the Northern 
Central railroad at Jersey Shore and the Philadelphia and Erie at Williamsport, 
and then went to Oceola Mills, Clearfield county, and purchased a tract of timber 
land and mill property, as a member of the firm of Lawshe, White & Company. 
This firm was afterwards merged into the Moshannon Land and Lumber Company, 
and Mr. Lawshe was general superintendent of the same. He was manager of the 
Kittanning Coal Company’s operations at the same point, and was president of the 
Connellsville Gas and Coal Company, of Fayette county. In 1872 Mr. Lawshe was. 
elected a member of the State legislature from Clearfield county, and during his 
term he served on the committees of ways and means, railroads, and education. In 
1877 he moved to southern California, and engaged in gold and silver quartz 
mining and in growing fruit, remaining there until the spring of 1885. He then 
returned to Williamsport and has since been prominently identified with the growth 
and prosperity of the city. In 1886 he was elected president of the Williamsport 
Passenger Railway Company, and served in that capacity until 1590, and since that 
date he has been secretary and treasurer of the company. He was a director in the 
Lumberman’s National Bank, and one of the organizers of the Susquehanna Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company, and isa director and second vice-president and chairman of the 
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finance committee of the latter institution. He was chairman of the building com- 
mittee in the erection of the new bank building. He is a stockholder, director, and 
treasurer of the Lycoming Electric Light Company, and is a stockholder in the 
Merchants’ National Bank, a stockholder and director in the Otto Furniture Com- 
pany, and a stockholder in the National Furniture Company and the Heller 
Printing Company. Mr. Lawshe has been a prominent Mason since 1852, and is a 
member of the lodge, chapter, and commandery. He is a stanch Democrat, and 
was chairman of the Democratic county committee for San Bernardino county, 
California, during the Cleveland campaign of 1884. Mr. Lawshe has been twice 
married. February 26, 1852, he married Julia P., daughter of Robert $. Bailey, 
of Jersey Shore. She died, June 26, 1865, and he was again married, October 23, 
1866, to Charlotte H. Bailey, a sister of his first wife. He and wife are members 
of the Third Presbyterian Church of Williamsport, and he is a director in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Hiram Munoz, secretary of the Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company, 
was born in Eldred township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, January 25, 1822, 
son of Silas and Joanna (Lundy) Mudge. Silas Mudge was a native of Connecticut, 
a soldier in the war of 1812, and settled in Lycoming county after the close of that 
war. For three years he was engaged in teaching school, and after he was married 
to Joanna Lundy, he settled in Hepburn township, where he cleared a farm and 
lived thereon until his death. His wife was a native of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
and came to Lycoming county with her parents in 1809. Hiram received his educa- 
tion in the schools of his native township, and came to Williamsport in 1838, where 
he was employed as a clerk in a store for twelve years. In 1851 he went into the 
general mercantile business with Abraham Updegraff and continued for about six 
years. At the reorganization of the West Branch Bank, he was engaged asa clerk, 
where he remained for four years; he then formed a partnership with John S. Grafius, 
and engaged in the mercantile business for four years under the firm name of 
Grafius & Mudge. In 1863, in company with Abraham Updegraff, he instituted the 
organization of the First National Bank, which was finally consummated in 1864. He 
was cashier of this institution for nearly eight years. In 1874 he embarked in the 
grocery business, and after continuing for three years he became connected with 
Holden, Lentz & Sallada’s Real Estate Savings Institution, which was re-organized 
and changed to the City National Bank of Williamsport. After serving as vice- 
president of this bank for over four years, he was employed as teller in the Lumber- 
man’s National Bank, and when the Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company 
was organized he was made its secretary, which position he has held ever since. Mr. 
Mudge is also an agent for the Weightmau property, and also for valuable interests 
owned by R. J. ©. Walker. Hehas served as burgess of Williamsport, filled the 
office of city treasurer for three years, and was a member of the borough council. 
He was married in September, 1852, to Miss Fannie Smith, of Wyoming couuty, 
Pennsylvania, and to this union have been born ten children, six of whom are living: 
Emma; who married E. F. Noble; Harry; Jennie; Frank; Charles, and Josephine. 
Mr. Mudge and family are members of the Third Presbyterian church, of which he 
was one of the organizers, and at present holds the office of ruling elder; he is also 
trustee of St. John’s Lutheran church, helped to organize and build the same, and 
is trustee and treasurer of the Williamsport City Mission. 
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Sauce Joxes, treasurer of the Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company, 
was born in Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, December 2. 1819 son of Thomas 
and Maria (Housel) Jones, pioneers of that county. He was reared in Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania, and received his education in the common schools of that town, which 
at that period were not of the best. In early boyhood he commenced clerking in a 
store in Lewisburg, and in 1537 he came to Williamsport and engaged with Henry 
and William Lyon, merchants. He clerked in their store for two years, and was after- 
wards employed for a few years as a clerk by Samuel H. Lloyd, who was proprietor 
of a stage route from Williamsport to Milton and Jersey Shore. In 1843 he was 
deputy prothonotary under Hepburn McClure. In 1845 he became connected with 
the West Branch Bank asa clerk and was subsequently appointed cashier of that insti- 
tution. Upon the organization of the Lumherman’s National Bank in 1865, Mr. Jones 
was appointed cashier, and continued to fill that position up to Augnst, 1888, when 
the charter was surrendered. When the Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany was organized he was made its treasurer and has remained such ever since. 
He was one of its original stockholders, and his long experience in the banking busi- 
ness fitted him well for the position which he now fills. Mr. Jones is the pioneer banker 
of Williamsport, and few men in the business are more thoroughly acquainted with 
all the details of banking finance. He was married in 1848 to Rachel, daughter of 
Joseph W. Smith, of Lycoming county. Mrs. Jones died in 1868, leaving three 
children: Susan, wife of J. Cooke Sturdivant of Williamsport; Mary, wife of John C. 
Gibson of Williamsport, and Emily, wife of H.S. Andrus of Pittsburg. Mr. Jones 
is a member of the First Presbyterian church of Williamsport, aud is one of the old- 
est and best known business men of the city. 

ADOLPH NIEMEYER, treasurer of the Savings Institution, was born in the Kingdom 
of Hanover, Germany, April 12, 1835, son of Rev. Carl George and Sophia (Gade) 
Niemeyer, the former a minister in the Lutheran church, who, after celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordination, retired from the ministry and is now living in 
the city of Brunswick. The subject of this sketch was reared under the parental 
rool, and was prepared for college by his father. He entered the college of the city 
of Brunswick, where he pursued his studies three years, and for the succeeding three 
years was engaged in a mercantile house in Brunswick. In 1855 he came to the 
United States, and located in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, where he resided until 
1857, and then went to Wisconsin, where he served as clerk for the board of super- 
visors. In 1865 he was appointed to a clerkship iu the treasury department in the 
city of Washington, D. C., and filled that position three years. Returning to 
Williamsport in 18638, he formed a partnership with G. E. Otto Siess, in the book 
and stationery business. In 1870 he retired from that partnership, and accepted the 
position of treasurer of the Savings Institution. For the past twenty-two years Mr. Nie- 
meyer has filled that position in a satisfactory and creditable manner. He is a Repub- 
lican, and served as county anditor one term, and city auditor fortwoterms. He was 
married in 1867 to Louisa, daughter of Godfrey Hess, of Williamsport, and has four 
children: Carl Hess; Sophia; Emma, and Louisa. Mr. Niemeyer and wife are mem- 
bers of St. Paul’s Lutheran church, and he is one of the trustees of that body. He 
is a member of the Masonic order, and is connected with the lodge, chapter, and 
commandery. 
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J. H. Boyer, cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank of Williamsport, was 
born in West Brunswick township, Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania, October 17, 
1547. He was reared in that county and received his education in the public schools 
and at the State Normal School, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. He remaiued on the 
homestead farm until he was twenty-two years of age, when he learned telegraphy, 
and in 1870 was engaged by the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company as 
operator at Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. He was promoted to various positions, and 
in 1876 came to Williamsport as freight and ticket agent, and was subsequently 
promoted to division agent. May 1, 1887, he resigned his position with the Phil- 
adelphia and Reading to accept his present position as cashier of the Merchants’ 
National Bank, which he has since filled in an efficient and satisfactory manner. In 
1SSS he established the firm of Boyer & Company, in the real estate, insurance, and 
coal business. This firm sold out their retail coal business in 1889, and have since 
conducted the wholesale coal trade, real estate, and insurance. Mr. Boyer is one of 
the organizers and directors of the Pennsylvania Telephone Company, and is a stock- 
holder in the Williamsport Passenger Railway Company. Heis a Mason, and a 
member of Lodge No. 106, also chapter and commandery, and is connected with 
the I. O. O. F. In politics he is a Democrat, and is a member of the select coun- 
cil from the Third ward. Mr. Boyer is married, and his family consists of a wife 
and two children. He is in every sense of the word a self-made man, and is highly 
respected by the leading eitizeus of his adopted home. Heis a member and a trus- 
tee of the First Presbyterian church, of Williamsport. Mr. Boyer is treasurer and 
joint owner of the Grand View Cemetery Company; is interested in the Williams- 
port Upholstering Company, and the Keystone Lithograph Company, and repre- 
sents and owns valuable real estate interests in this city, having recently acquired 
the one-fourth ownership of the Watson Farm Syndicate. 

WinLriam H. Stoay, cashier of the First National Bank of Williamsport, was 
born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, December 6, 1845, and is a son of Robert 
and Hannah (Harris) Sloan, natives of Lycoming county. His grandfather, Alexander 
Sloan, was a native of York county, Pennsylvania, and came to Williamsport abdut 
1808. He engaged in the furniture and undertaking business, and his son Robert 
succeeded him. Both are well remembered as successful and upright business men. 
William H. received a public school education, and commenced his business life as 
a clerk in a store. In 1865 he entered the employ of the First National Bank as a 
messenger boy, and in 1871 he was made cashier of that institution, which position 
he has filled in a capable and creditable manner for the past twenty-one years. He 
is one of the directors of the bank, and is a director in the Williamsport Bridge 
Company and manager and secretary of the Williamsport Cemetery Company. Mr. 
Sloan is an elder in the First Presbyterian church of Williamsport, and in his 
political views affiliates with the Republican party. 

Cor. SamueL Wırsox was born in 1831, on his father’s farm, one mile from the 
town of Lewisburg, Union county, Pennsylvania. He is a descendant of Samuel 
Wilson, a native of Ireland, who came to what is now Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, 
nearly 200 years ago, and purchased a tract of land in Derry township. He brought 
with him from Ireland his son James, a lad of nine years, who afterwards became 
a well known surveyor of Buffalo valley. In 1768 James Wilson visited Buffalo 
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valley, and selected a large tract of land, which is designated in the records as 
+t Wilson’s Choice,” situated on the north side of Buffalo creek about half a mile 
from the mouth of that stream. In the spring of 1772 James Wilson again came 
to Buffalo valley in the interest of John and Thomas Penn, to survey what was 
then called the “new purchase.’’ He surveyed his previous selection on Buffalo 
creek, purchased it, and gave it to his son William. The latter settled upon the 
land, and reared a large family, who married and became connected with many 
leading families in Union county. His sons, Thomas and Samuel, purchased the 
interests of the other heirs in the old homestead, and divided the land equally 
between themselves. Samuel Wilson married Hlizabeth Nevius, whose mother 
was a daughter of Colonel Chamberlin and a sister of Moses Chamberlin, now a 
resident of Milton, Pennsylvania, and became the father of twelve children, as 
follows: Mary; Elizabeth; Sarah Ann; William; Lucretia; Thomas; Samuel; Eliza; 
John; James; N. Maria, and George P. Of this large family, five boys and three 
girls are now living. 

The subject of this sketch was the third son of Samuel and Elizabeth Wilson. 
He was educated in the common schools and at the Lewisburg Academy, and com- 
pleted his studies at Bucknell University in 1852. After leaving school he engaged 
in railroad construction, and was located at Mount Vernon, Indiana, on the Ohio 
and Mississippi railroad. In the fall of 1854 he was employed in building the 
North American and European railroad, in the Province of New Brunswick, and 
returned to Lewisburg in 1856. In 1857 he became interested in a foundry and 
machine shop at Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, where he was engaged when the 
war commenced. In April, 1861, he assisted in recruiting a company called the 
Humes Guards, of which he was commissioned first lieutenant, May 6, 1861, but 
receiving no assurance that their services would be accepted the company disbanded. 
In June following Colonel Wilson recruited a company for E. G. Chorman, of 
Philadelphia, and reported with his men in that city about the middle of July. 
‘The company was mustered in, July 23, 1861, as Company B, of Chorman’s Inde- 
pendent Mounted Rifle Rangers, afterwards known as the Eighth Pennsylvania | 
Cavalry. Our subject was commissioned first lieutenant, and as his company was 
the foundation of the regiment, it remained in Philadelphia until October, and was 
then sent to Washington. After encamping near the Soldiers’ Home for a month, 
it was sent across the Potomac, and engaged in scouting duty. On the 26th of 
February, 1862, our subject was promoted to captain of Company L, and served 
in the Army of the Potomac until October 17, 1864. He was captured, December 2, 
1862, and confined in Libby prison, but was soon exchanged and returned to his 
regiment. He was promoted to major, but never commissioned, and was commis- 
sioned lieutenant colonel of his regiment, December 23, 1863. He was a brave and 
gallant soldier, and was wounded five different times, twice in the right arm, once 
in the left arm, was struck by a piece of shell in the left hip, and had his right leg 
above the ankle fractured. He received a letter from General Meade recommending 
him to the President for promotion, because of services rendered, and received a 
colonel's commission from the President, dated April 20, 1865. This was the first 
presidential commission received by any officer of the regiment. Colonel Wilson 
was mustered out of the service, October 17, 1864, having served three years and 
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three months. He returned to his home, and then went to Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
where he engaged in the oil business. After one year’s experience in that business 
he returned to Jersey Shore. In the fall of 1870 he was elected on the Democratic 
ticket to the legislature from the counties of Lycoming, Union, and Snyder, and 
in the fall of 1871 he was re-elected to the same office from the counties of Lycoming,. 
Clinton, and Sullivan. In the fal] of 1879 he was elected sheriff of Lycoming county, 
removed to Williamsport, January 1, 1880, and filled that office three years. He 
then engaged in the real estate business, which he has since continued to prosecute. 
Colonel Wilson served as deputy collector of internal revenue for the counties of 
Lycoming, Potter, Tioga, and Bradford, from December 1, 1886, until July 11, 
1889, under C. B. Staples, and served under Thomas F. Penman, Mr. Staples’s 
successor, from the latter date up to October 1, 1889. In January, 1891, he was 
elected treasurer of the Williamsport and Binghamton Railroad Company, and still 
holds that position. He has been one of the board of managers of the Hdison 
Electric Illuminating Company since its organization, also a director of the Williams- 
port Bridge Company. He is a member of Reno Post, No. 64, G. A. R., and one 
of the charter members of Encampment No. 47, U. V. L. He has been a member 
of the Masonic order for many years. Colonel Wilson was married, December 29, 
1864, to Harriet B., daughter of Robert McGowan of Jersey Shore, who bore him 
two daughters: Mary, wife of H. R. Laird of Williamsport, and Elizabeth S. Mrs. 
Wilson died, March 4, 1873. She was a member of the Presbyterian church, to 
which denomination Colonel Wilson belongs. He is a stanch Democrat, and has 
always given his active support to the measures and principles of that party. 

ALLAN GRINNELL Dopp was born in Tioga county, Pennsylvania, October 21, 
1829. By the death of his parents he was early in life thrown on his own 
resources, and in 1850 he located in Lycoming county, where he resided until his 
death. On the 14th of September, 1851, he married Emily, daughter of John 
Stiger, one of Lycoming’s pioneers. ‘The children of this union were George A., 
now captain in the Third United States Cavalry; Alice, wife of David Albert; Jen- 
nie, deceased; William H., deceased, and Charles E., a business man of Williams- 

‘port. From 1851 to 1862 Allan G. Dodd was generally identified with the lumber 
interests of the county, following that business in different localities. Early in the 
’50’s he was engaged in business at Block House and DuBois, and later on Lycoming 
creek at Field’s Station as a member of the firm of Dodd & Channell, from which 
he retired in 1855. He then located in Williamsport, remaining there until the 
spring of 1859, when he settled near the mouth of Loyalsock creek. Subsequently 
he acquired lumber interests on Plunkett’s creek, near the site of Proctorville, and 
on Wallis run. 

Owing to private affairs at the beginning of the war of the rebellion, he was 
deterred from entering the service until 1862, when he responded to the call of 
Governor Curtin for volunteers at about the time of Lee’s first invasion of the State. 
After his term of service had expired he returned to his home, adjusted his private 
business, and re-entered the service in September, 1862, as first lieutenant of Company 
A, One Hundred and Seventy-seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers. He remained con- 
tinuously on duty with that organization until honorably mustered out of the serv- 
ice with his regiment in August, 1863. Returning once more to his home he placed his 
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private affairs in a more satisfactory shape, and in August, 1864, he again entered 
the service, as first lientenant of Company I, Two Hundred and Seventh Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers. He participated with this command, then a part of the Ninth 
Army Corps, in all the campaigns and fights in which it was engaged up to April 2, 
1865, on which day he was mortally wounded while leading a battalion in a gallant 
charge on the enemy’s works in front of Petersburg, Virginia, dying from the effects 
of his wounds, April 6, 1565. Asa citizen Lieutenant Dodd was possessed of a high 
sense of honor, justice, and integrity, and was endowed with those sterling qualities 
which characterize the American citizen and patriot. Asa soldier he was brave and 
generous to a fault, showing an utter disregard of danger in action. and fighting 
for country and principle, rather than for advancement and self-aggrandizement. 
Among the older and middle-aged citizens of Lycoming county, Allan G. Dodd is 
remembered as a man of extraordinary moral and physical courage, an unswerving 
and uncompromising patriot, and a brave, gallant, soldier who sacrificed all for his 
country, and of whom his country and State may well be proud. 

Carr. GEORGE. ÁLLay Dopp. was born in Rose Valley, Lycoming county, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 26, 1852, son of Allan G. and Emily Dodd. His father having been 
mortally wounded in the service of his country, April 2, 1865, the son was left at an 
early age to the care of his mother. So well did he improve such educational 
advantages as he conld obtain that after a competitive examination he secured the 
appointment to the United States military academy at West Point, New York, from 
the Eighteenth congressional district of Pennsylvania, in June, 1872. He was 
graduated June 14, 1576, and was commissioned a second lieutenant in the Third 
United States Cavalry to date June 15, 1876. He was advanced to first lientenant 
in the same regiment, February 29,°1880, and to captain August 31, 1859. He has 
been constantly on active duty, excepting for two years beginning with October, 
1888, when he was on recrniting detail at Philadelphia, which he accepted in conse- 
quence of impaired health. He participated in arduous campaigns in Wyoming, 
Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Arizona, and Indian Territory, commanding a troop 
a large part of the time from 1880, and at intervals was in command of from one to 
four troops of cavalry. He served successively under Generals Crook, McKenzie, 
and Merritt. For nearly two years he was in command of a body of Sioux Indian 
scouts. While in Arizona in 1882 he commanded Apache scouts in active duty 
against hostile Apaches. Among the fights and campaigns in which he participated 
were the defeat of the Southern Cheyennes in the fight of the Big Horn, November 
23, 1876; campaign against Chief Joseph’s band of hostile Nez Perees in 1877; 
actions with hostile Cheyennes in 1879; the expedition for the rescue of Major 
Thornburg's command on White river, Colorado, in 1579; against the Ute Indians 
in western Colorado in 1880; the engagement of Big Wash of Chevelon’s Fork, 
Arizona, July 17, 1882, when the Indians were badly defeated; against Geronimo's 
and other bands of hostile Apaches during 1883; against Kiowa Indians between 
1885 and 1887. Since February 4, 1891, Captain Dodd has commanded a troop 
and the post of Fort Hancock, Texas. He was married to Agnes Clara Steele, 
daughter of a retired army officer, of Washington, D. C., in the summer of 1880. 
They have children as follows: Agnes, Katie, Charles, George, Mary, and William. 
Captain Dodd has received the recognition of the War Department for various 
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valuable improvements in cavalry accoutrements, as well as for his successful efforts 
in developing the system of training cavalry horses to the skirmish drill. ° During 
the sixteen years of his service he has only returned once to his home in this county, 
where he is held in high regard and where his honorable career is watched with 
pride by his many warm friends. 
Grorce Buss, wholesale merchant, and president of the Lycoming National 
_ Bank, was born in Fairfield township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, May 9, 1820. 
He is a son of Michael aud Mary (Fribley) Bubb, the former a-native of Germany, 
and the latter of Lycoming county. Our subject was reared on the homestead farm. 
and received a common school education. In 1845 he engaged in the mercantile 
business in Montoursville, and continued in the business for twenty-five years. 
About 1851 he engaged in the lumber trade, and has since been prominently identi- 
fied with the lumber interests of the connty. He was in partnership with William 
Weaver, of Montoursville, in the lumber business about thirty years. In 1862 he 
was appointed collector of internal revenue. for the Sixteenth congressional! district, 
and filled that office four years, but upon the accession of Andrew Johnson to the 
presidency, Mr. Bubb was removed from office, because he did not uphold the views 
of the President. In 1869, however, he was re-appointed by President Grant, 
served four years, and resigned in the spring of 1873 in favor of John H. Burrows. 
Mr. Bubb removed to Williamsport iu November, 1873, and has since been one of 
its most active and prominent citizens. He has served as a member of the school 
board and in the city council, and has given an ardent support to all measures cal- 
culated to improve and benefit his adopted home. In 1869 he became a member of 
the wholesale grocery firm of Corcoran, Weaver & Company, which in 1876 became 
Corcoran, Bubb & Company, Mr. Weaver retiring from the firm. In 18S0 Henry C. 
Bubb succeeded Mr. Corcoran, and the firm of George Bubb & Sons has since been 
recognized as one of the leading business houses in this section of the State. In 
May, 1871, Mr. Bubb was the principal organizer of the wholesale and retail boot 
and shoe firm of J. E. Dayton & Company, which since 1873 has been engaged in 
the manufacture of boots and shoes. Mr. Bubb was one of the organizers of the 
First National Bank and a director in that institution until 1875, when he sold his. 
stock. In 1875 he purchased stock in the Lycoming Savings Bank, which was con- 
verted into the Lycoming National Bauk the same year, and he was elected president 
of that institution, and has filled that position continuonsly up to the present. Mr. 
Bubb was one of the charter members of the Sergeant Lumber Company, the Otto 
Chemical Works, and the Hermance Chemical Works. He was married, October 1, 
1850, to Sarah Jane, daughter of Nathaniel Burrows, of Montoursville, and has a 
family of five children: Nathaniel Burrows; Mary H., wife of James Lewars, of 
Williamsport; Henry Clay; Alice M., and Nellie T. Mr. Bubb is a member of the 
First Presbyterian church, and was one of the trustees of that organization for many 
years. He took an active part in the erection of the new church building, and was 
chairman of the building committee. In early life he was a Whig, and cast his first 
vote for Henry Clay, and since the organization of the Republican party he has been 
one of its stanchest supporters. During the great flood of 1859, notwithstanding 
the fact that he was among the heaviest losers in the city, he subscribed to the relief 
fund, and did all in his power to mitigate the sufferings of his fellow citizens. 
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NATHANIEL Burrows Buss, of the firm of George Bubb & Sons, was born in 
Montoursville, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, September 4, 1851, and is the eldest 
son of George Bubb. He was educated in the public schools, and at the Bing- 
hamton Commercial College, Binghamton, New York, graduating from the latter 
institution in 1508. At the age of eighteen years he engaged in the wholesale 
grocery business, as a member of the firm of Corcoran, Weaver & Company, where 
he remained for seven years. On the Ist of May, 1876, the firm moved to its pres- 
ent location, Mr. Weaver retiring, and they continued to do business under the 
name of Corcoran, Bubb € Company. In 1580 Henry C. Bubb became a member 
of the firm, and the present firm of George Bubb & Sons was organized. It is the 
oldest grocery house in the city, as well as one of the most prominent wholesale 
establishments in the Susquehanna valley. Mr. Bubb was one of the organizers of 
the Clearfield Coal Company, and he is treasurer of the same. He is secretary and 
treasurer of the Otto Chemical Company, is manager of the Hermance Chemical 
Company, and is president of the Fisher & Hinkle Company, and the business man- 
ager of that firm. He is also manager of the Sergeant Lumber Company, is identi- 
fied with Strieby, Sprague & Company, and is senior member of the firm of N. B. 
Bubb & Company, lumber manufacturers, and extensive operators in Cameron 
county. He is also secretary of the Williamsport Board of Trade. He is a stock- 
holder in the Lycoming National Bank, and is one of the most prominent and enter- 
prising young business men of the city. He is an active supporter of the Repub- 
lican party, and is a member of the Masonie order and prominently connected with 
the lodge, chapter, and commandery. Mr. Bubb was married in 1876 to Rebecea, 
daughter of D. F. Agnew, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and has four sons: Harry 
Agnew; George Lashells; Nathaniel B., and James Lewars. He is a member and 
trustee of the First Presbyterian church. 

Heyry Cray Bue, junior member of the firm of George Bubb & Sons, was born 
in Montoursville, Lycoming county, March 13, 1856, and is a son of George Bubb. 
He received a public school education, and in 1872 entered Lafayette College, where 
he took a practical course. In 1874 he took charge of the shipping department of 
J. E. Dayton & Company. He went to Montgomery in 1877, and became a member 
of the firm of Henderson, Bubb & Company, general merchants, with which he was 
connected until 1550, when he sold his interest and became a member of the present 
firm of George Bubb & Sons. Mr. Bubb has general charge of the purchasing, and 
the general management of the grocery business of the firm. He is also a member 
of N. B. Bubb & Company, lumber dealers, and is a director in the Fisher & Hinkle 
Company. He is a stockholder and director in the Otto Chemical Company, and is 
a member of the Hermance Chemical Company, and of Strieby, Sprague & Com- 
pany. Mr. Bubb was married at Erie, Pennsylvania, in 1854, to Sarah, daughter of 
Johu Hays, and has two children: John Hays, and Harry Burrows. He is a mem- 
ber of the First Presbyterian church of Williamsport, was one of the organizers of 
the Ross Club, and is an active supporter of the Republican party. 

ALEXANDER BEEDE, wholesale grocer, was born in Orange county, New York, 
August 21, 1530, son of Addison C. and Sarah (McDonald) Beede, natives of New 
Hampshire. His mother died when he was an infant, and his father resided in 
Orange county up to his death. Alexander remained iu that county until he was tif- 
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teen years old, and then removed to Elmira, New York. He received a public school 
education in the schools of Orange county and Elmira, and subsequently served an 
apprenticeship at the tinsmith’s trade. He worked at that business for ten years, and in 
October, 1856, he came to Williamsport, and continued the same. In 1862 he became 
general manager of the wholesale grocery house of H. L. Holden, which position he 
occupied six years, succeeding Mr. Holden in the business in 1868, as a member of 
the firm of Beede, Corcoran & Burrows. After one year Mr. Corcoran retired, and 
the firm became Beede, Burrows & Company, by the admission of Thomas Polleys 
to a partnership. In 1580 Mr. Burrows retired from the firm, and since that date 
the name of the firm has been Alexander Beede & Company. It is the successor of 
the oldest wholesale grocery house in Williamsport, and does an extensive business 
in this section of the State. Mr. Beede is a stanch Democrat, and has often been 
importuned to accept office, but has always refused. He is a member of the Pres- 
byterian church, and is prominent in the Masonic fraternity, being connected with 
the lodge, chapter, commandery, and consistory. 

Tuomas PoLLeys, of the firm of Alexander Beede & Company, wholesale grocers, 
was born in Malden, Massachusetts, October 14, 1818, and removed to Bradford 
county, Pennsylvania, in boyhood, and was there reared and educated. He learned 
the tinner’s trade, and worked at the business in Elmira, New York. He came to 
Williamsport in 1856, and has since been a partner with Alexander Beede in the 
stove and tinning business, and later in the grocery business. He was married in 
1545, to Lois Ann Smith, of Orange county, New York, but has no children. He is 
a Republican in polities. 

L. L. Srearws, merchant, was born in Hopkinton, A Middlesex county, Massachu- 
setts, April 3, 1523, son of John and Abigail (Lege) Stearns, natives of that State 
and farmers by occupation, who removed to Tompkins county, New York, in 1826, 
where they resided until their deaths. Our subject was principally reared in Tomp- 
kins county, and received his education in the public schools and at an academy in 
Groton, New York. In 1850 he came to Lycoming county, and followed the mer- 
cantile business at Jersey Shore. In 1861 Mr. Stearns was appointed sutler of the 
Eighth Pennsylvania Calvary, and served three years in that capacity, and subse- 
quently held the same position in General Gregg’s brigade, After the close of the 
war he opened the first northern stock of goods at Lynchburg, Virginia, where he 
remained six months, and then returned to Jersey Shore. In the fall of 1865 he 
opened a general store on the corner of Market and Third streets, Williamsport, 
where he carried on business until October, 1889. In the meantime he had pur- 
chased the property then known as the City Hotel, in December, 1588, and con- 
verted it into a store room, of which he took possession, October 11, 1889. In 1883 
he admitted his three sons as partners, and has since done business under the firm 
name of L. L. Stearns & Sons. He is one of the charter members of the Demorest 
Sewing Machine Company, the National Furniture Company, und the Lycoming 
Opera House Company. He is also a member of the Ross Club, of which his sons 
are charter members. Mr. Stearns was married, September 17, 1844, to Catharine, 
daughter of Robert Muir, of Tioga county, New York, and to this union have been 
born five children: Delphine, wife of James S. Lawson; J. A.; Emily Abigail, 
wife of Anthony G. Lyon; George L., and Charles R. He is a Republican in poli- 
ties, and is an adherent of the Presbyterian church. 
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J. A. Srearns, eldest son of L. L. Stearns, was born in Tompkins county, New 
York, April 12, 1848. He received his education in the public schools of Jersey 
Shore, and at Barnum’s Business College, Springfield, Massachussetts. He was 
afterwards interested several years in the oil fields of Bradford, Pennsylvania, and 
in 1883 became a member of the firm of L. L. Stearns & Sons. He is a stockholder 
in the Demorest Sewing Machine Company, the National Furniture Company, and 
in the Lamason Cash System. He is a charter member of the Ross Club, and in 
polities is a Republican. Mr. Stearns was married, November 5, 1873, to Sarah, 
daughter of Dr. Thomas Lyon, of Williamsport, who is the mother of one son, 
Thomas L. 

Grorcr L. Srearxs was born in Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, November 1, 1853, 
and is the second son of L. L. Stearns. He received a public school education in 
his nativo town, and subsequently attended Dickinson Seminary. He learned the 
mercantile business with his father, and became a member of the firm of L. L. 
Stearns & Sons in 1883. He is a Republican, and is a charter member of the Ross 
Club. 

Cuarnes R. Srzarns was.born at Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, March 24, 1856. 
He was educated in the public schools of that borough, and afterwards attended the 
Pennsylvania State College, Centre county, and Eastman's Business College, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. In 1888 he became a member of the firm of L. L. Stearns 
& Sons. He was one of the organizers of the Lycoming Opera House Company, 
and is a member of the board of directors and of the building committee. He is a 
stockholder in the Demorest Sewing Machine Company and the National Furniture 
Company and is a charter member of the Ross Club. He was married, January 1, 1885, 
to M. J., daughter of J. Walker Hays, and of this union three children survive: 
Rachel H.; Catharine, and Emily L. Mr. Stearns and wife are members of the First 
Presbyterian church, and in politics he is a Republican. 

Jous Tuowesox was born on Lycoming creek, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, 
and was a member of one of the pioneer families of the West Branch valley. He 
learned the tanner’s trade and followed that business for a number of years in Clin- 
ton county. In 1841 he settled on a farm in Muncy township, Lycoming county, 
and in 1856 he moved to Williamsport and retired from active business. He mar- 
ried Susan, daughter of Thomas Updegraff, of York county, Pennsylvania, an 
early settler of this county. She was born in Williamsport, and reared a family 
of eight children, four of whom are now living: James, of Philadelphia; Thomas 
U., of Topeka, Kansas; William F., of Williamsport, and Martha, wife of Frank 
Levan, of Williamsport. Mr. Thompson died in 1869, his wife surviving him until 
1872. They were members of the Methodist Episcopal church. In early life he 
was a Whig, but upon the formation of the Republican party he became identified 
with that organization, and ever afterwards voted the Republican ticket. 

Witittam F. Tuowrsox, senior member of the firm of Thompson, Gibson & Com- 
pany, dry goods merchants, was born in Clinton county, Pennsylvania, March 18, 
1841, son of John and Susan Thompson. His parents removed to a farm in Muncy 
township, Lycoming county, soon after his birth, and his primary education was 
obtained in the public schools of that locality. He removed with his parents to 
Williamsport in 1856, and completed his education at Dickinson Seminary. He left 
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school to engage in the mercantile business. In 1577 the firm of R. W. Gibson & 
Company was organized. In 18SS the present firm of Thompson, Gibson & Com- 
any was established, and is recognized as one of the leading dry goods houses 
in Williamsport. In 1862 Mr. Thompson went out as quartermaster sergeant of 
the One Hundred and Thirty-first Pennsylvania Volunteers, and served nine months. 
He also served in the one hundred days’ service. Mr. Thompson was married in 
1865 to Clara M., daughter of John A. Otto, of Williamsport. 

Jons WENNER, wholesale and retail grocer. was born in Prussia, Germany, in 
February, 1530, son of Jacob and Barbara (Lawson) Wenner. His parents immi- 
grated to the United States in 1546, and located in Nippenose valley, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, where they purchased a piece of land and engaged in farming. 
They cleared up the farm and lived upon it until their death, dying as they had 
lived, practical members of the Catholic church. John is the third in a family of 
eight children. and was about sixteen years old when his parents came to this 
county. He received a common school education in his native land, and was taught 
those habits of industry and economy so essential to success in life. Soon after his 
parents settled in the Nippenose valley he went to Jersey Shore. where he found employ- 
ment in a hotel. He remained working in one hotel for fifteen years, and in 1861 
went to Lock Haven, where he was porter of the Fallon House for one year. In 
1862 he came to Williamsport, and for one year was porter of the City Hotel. and 
next engaged in the barber business. He continued barbering for several years. and 
then entered the grocery house of Knapp & Thompson, and afterwards engaged with 
L. L. Stearns & Sons, with whom he remained five years. On the Ist of April. 
1850, he established his present business, on West Fourth street, and has since 
built up an extensive and prosperous wholesale and reiail trade. He is a stock- 
holder in the Demorest Sewing Machine Company, and is one of the active, enter- 
prising, and substantial business men of the city. Mr. Wenner was married in 1554. 
to Katie, daughter of Christian Neddinger. of Lycoming county, and has a family of 
four sons and one danghter, as follows: Henry: Jacob: John; Edward, and Mary. 
He is a Democrat tn principle, but an independent voter. Mr. Wenner and family 
are members of St. Bonifacius Catholic church, of which he is one of the most 
liberal supporters. 

Jons A. GamELe was born in Jersey Shore, July 29, 1839, son of James and Eliz- 
abeth (Breneman) Gamble, of Columbia and Lancaster counties, Pennsylvania. 
respectively. He received his education in the West Branch high school of his 
native borough, and in 1861, in partnership with John Sebring, he engaged in the 
mercantile business at that place, continuing until 1873. when he removed to Will- 
iamsport. For some time he was engaged in the planing mill business and the 
book and stationery trade, and in 1SS2 became a member of the firm of Shopbell, 
Gamble & Company. In 18SS he embarked in the grocery business under the firm 
name of John A. Gamble & Company. and still retains a financial interest in both of 
these firms. He was one of the organizers of the South Side Refining Company, of 
which he and William M. Harrison are sole proprietors. He is a director in the 
Lyeoming National Bank, a director in the Central Pennsylvania Telephone and 
Supply Company, and a director in the Lycoming Rubber Company. He is execu- 
tor of the estates of his father, Judge Gamble. and brother, James M. Gamble, also: 
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of his uncle John A. Gamble. He was married in 1865 to Creacie E., daughter of 
J. J. Sanderson, and to this union have been born three daughters: Ellen; Barrie, 
and Margaret B. He is a Democrat in polities, and with his wife belongs to the 
First Presbyterian church of Williamsport. 

Pierson L. Koons, grocery merchant, was born in Loyalsock township, Lycom 
ing county, Pennsylvania, April 1, 1542, and is a son of George and Mary (Konkle) 
Koons. His father was born in Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, and his mother 
in Upper Fairfield township, Lycoming county. They were married in this county, 
and settled on a farm in Loyalsock township, where they resided until within a few 
years and then removed to Williamsport, where they have since lived. They reared 
a family of thirteen children, ten of whom are now living and are residents of 
Williamsport and vicinity. They are as follows: Pierson L.; Sarah Lloyd, wife 
of John Crownover; George W.; Peter; Walter; John; Hiram; Mary Jane; Henry 
T., and Ella. The parents and children are adherents of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. The subject of this sketch was reared on the homestead farm in Loyalsock 
township, and was educated in the public schools and at Dickinson Seminary. He 
was afterwards employed by the lumber firm of E. B. Eyland & Company, with 
whom he remained seven years. He then engaged in the grocery business, in part- 
nership with Joseph M. Neece, and the firm of Neece & Koons carried on business 
for six years and a half. The partnership was dissolved in 1581, and Mr. Koons 
has since continued business alone. He is one of the leading grocers of the city, 
has built up a fine trade, and is a gentleman of enterprise and public spirit. Dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion he was drafted, but furnished a substitute. He is a 
stanch Republican, and takes quite an active interest in public affairs. Mr. Koons 
was married in April, 1878, to Alice A., daughter of John Neece of Muncy Creek 
township, and has one son, George John. He and wife are members of Pine Street 
Methodist Episcopal church, in which organization he holds the office of steward. 
He is a member of Eureka Lodge, F. & A. M. 

Timoray Curtis, merchant, was born in Wayne county, Pennsylvania, August 
27, 1843, son of Daniel and Catharine (Mullin) Curtin, natives of Ireland. His 
parents immigrated to Pennsylvania about 1838 and engaged in farming in Wayne 
county, where they spent the balance of their lives. They were members of the 
Catholic church, and reared their children in that faith. The subject of this sketch 
grew up in his native county, where he received a common school education. At 
the age of seventeen he went to Scranton, Pennsylvania, and learned the boiler 
maker’s trade at the Dixon Boiler Works. He came to Williamsport in December, 
1864, and worked at his trade for Heathcote & Company, and afterwards had charge 
of their plant for four years. In 1570 he formed a partnership with Edward Fitz- 
patrick and established his present mercantile business. In 1873 Mr. Curtin erected 
his present store building on West Fourth street, which he has since occupied. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick retired from the firm, July 1, 1859, and Mr. Curtin had since conducted 
the business alone. Since coming to Williamsport he has been quite successful,’ 
and is recognized as one of the substantial men of the city. He was one of the 
organizers of the Board of Trade, and has given his active support to many other pub- 
lic enterprises. He is a stanch Democrat, and served one term as a member of the 
city council. Mr. Curtin was married in 1577 to Catharine Garvey, a sister of the 
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Rev. Eugene A. Garvey, pastor of the Church of the Annunciation, Williamsport. 
‘Seven children have blessed this union, as follows: Mary; Catherine; Margaret; 
Agnes; Claire; Eugene, and Joseph. The family are members of the Catholic 
church, and Mr. Curtin is one of the most liberal supporters of that denomination. 

Joser G. STONESIFER, grocer, was born in Carroll county, Maryland, October 22, 
1543, son of Benjamin and Susan (Freed) Stouesifer, natives of that county and 
farmers by occupation. His parents reared a family of seven sons and four daughters. 
eight of whom are now living, and are as follows: Peter, of Canton, Ohio; Susan, 
wife of Captain Henry Morningstar, of Hanover, Pennsylvania; Reuben, of Will- 
iamsport, who served in the rebellion; Israel S., of Gettysburg, who was a lieuten- 
ant in the One Hundred and Sixty-fifth Pennsylvania Volunteers; John, of Hanover; 
Joseph G.; Elias, of Springfield, Ohio, who served in the One Hundred and Thirty- 
eight Penusylvauia Volunteers during the entire war, and Daniel. The parents were 
members of the Lutheran church, and died in Adams county and York county, Penn- 
sylvania, respectively. The subject of this sketch was reared in his native county, 
and received a public school education. He afterwards found employment in a 
machine shop, where he was working when the war commenced. On the 7th of 
August. 1861, he enlisted in Company I. Eighty-seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, and 
served with his regiment until the battle of Monocacy, July 9, 1864, where he was 
captured. He was confined in Libby prison until February 22, 1865, when he was 
exchanged, and two months later was mustered out of service. He was with Grant 
from Culpepper to the close of the war, and excepting the period when a prisoner, 
he participated in all of the battles and campaigns in which his regiment served. 
After the war he located in Adams county, Pennsylvania, and one year later removed 
to Renovo, where he worked at the carpenter’s trade. In 1867 he came to Williams- 
port, and in partnership with his brother Renben he embarked in the manufacture 
of doors, shutters, etc., and remained in that business for several years. He subse- 
quently entered the employ of Alexander Beede & Company, wholesale and retail 
grocers, and remained with them until March, 1886, wheu he opened his present 
store, and has since built up one of the best retail trades in the city. Mr. Stonesifer was 
married, April 17, 1885, to Julia K., daughter of John Cramer of Williamsport, 
and has two children: Bessie Ray and May. The family are attendants of Mulberry 
Street Methodist Episcopal church. He is a Republican, and quite active in the 
local councils of his party. He isa member of the Masonic order, also of Reno Post, 
G. A. R., and the Union Veteran Legion. 

Roserr B. Jounstox, merchant, was born in Albany, New York, June 23, 1833, 
son of Robert B. and Marion (Blair) Johnston, natives of Edinburg and Glasgow, 
Scotland, respectively. They came to the United States in 1827, and took up their 
residence in Albany, New York. His father was a mechanic, and engaged in the 
manufacture of steamboat machinery. He died in Herkimer, New York. The sub- 
ject of this sketch was reared in his native city, received a public school education, 

“and subsequently attended Whitesboro Semindry, Oneida county, New York. He 
came to Williamsport in 1850, aud was employed with the lumber firm of Prey & 
Brown. In 1854 he stocked logs for Quinn & Tinsman, and in the following year 
for Major Perkins. He then went to what is now Octonto county, Wisconsin, and 
stocked logs in 1856-57, and subsequently went to Minnesota, where he operated a 
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mill. In the fall of 1858 he returned to Williamsport and was employed as foreman: 
by Brown & England until the outbreak of the civil war. In July, 1861, he enlisted 
in Company C, Third Pennsylvania Cavalry; he was promoted to a lieutenancy in Com- 
pany E, and served until compelled to resign by reason of disability. He was 
engaged a portion of his term of service on recruiting duty, and after resigning he 
returned to Williamsport. Here he was in the employ of Finley, Young & Company 
until 1877, when he established a general mercantile business on East Third street. 
He has since built up a large trade and accumulated much valuable property. Mr. 
Johnston is a Republican; he has served in the select council for six years, and was 
a member of the schoo] board for one term. He was one of the organizers of the 
Williamsport Board of Trade, and has been one of its directors. He has been a mem- 
ber of Reno Post, No. 64, G. A. R. and was its delegate to California in 1886. He is. 
a Mason, and is connected with the lodge, chapter, commandery, and consistory. Mr. 
Johnston was married in 1862 to Mary A., daughter of Ripley Lamb, of Tioga 
county, Pennsylvania, and has a family of five children: Addie M., wife of H. Q. 
Staver, of Williamsport; Ella, wife of Edward Frantz of Williamsport; Minnie; Rob- 
ert B., and Edith. 

WiLLiam Seitz, merchant, was born in Wurtemberg, Germany, March 6, 1854, 
son of John and Christina (Wagner) Seitz, who emigrated to America in 1854, 
locating in Williamsport, where the father resided up to his death, January 1, 1892. 
William Seitz was principally reared in Williamsport and received his education in 
the public schools. At the age of twelve years he was employed as a clerk in the 
mercantile store of Sweely & Wallace, and subsequently by Burch & Mussina,. 
after which he was engaged with his father and brother in the general mercantile 
business for five years. Following this was a five years’ term of service with 
Alexander Beede € Company, and in 1882 the present firm of Seitz Brothers was 
formed and first began business on the corner of Fourth and William streets, 
remaining for four and a half years, and removing thence to their present loca- 
tion, where they do the leading crockery and grocery business in the city. He was. 
married in 1888 to Sophia, daughter of John Meyer, of Williamsport, and to this 
union has been born one child, Louise. Mr. Seitz is a Democrat in politics, is a 
member of the Knights of the Golden Eagle, and with his wife belongs to St. 
Mark’s Lutheran church, of which he is a trustee. 

Jons T. RED, son of Jacob and grandson of Solomon Reed, because his father 
lay sick with consumption for four years and was unable to work, was compelled to 
assume many responsibilities beyond his years; consequently he was scarcely able to 
secure a very meager common school education by the time he was twenty-one years 
old. But by industry, rigid economy, and sacrifice, he managed to secure a liberal 
English education at Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport. In 1859 he married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of ex-Sheriff T. M. Hall, of Centre county, Pennsylvania, and for some 
time engaged in the profession of teaching. In 1863 ‘he was elected county 
superintendent of schools of Lycoming county, and was twice re-elected to the same 
position. As a superintendent he was popular and brought about many needed 
reforms. In the beginning of his superintendency grammar, geography, and mental 
arithmetic were not taught in but comparatively few of the schools of the county. 
Mr. Reed succeeded in introducing these studies in connection with United States. 
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history in all the schools; he also organized the first county institute ever held in 
Lycoming county, at Muncy. On retiring from office he again entered the school 
room as principal of the public schools of Montoursville during the winter season, 
and as principal of the Lycoming Normal School in summer. He was also prinei- 
pal of the public schools of Renovo for six years. As a teacher Mr. Reed had 
few equals and no superiors; his services were always in demand and com- 
manded the highest salary. In connection with his professional duties he was 
engaged in various other pursuits—farming and merchandising, and is at present 
engaged in the latter in Williamsport. He is the father of two children: James 
H. and Clara F., both of whom are married, the former to a Miss Russell, of Will- 
iamsport, and the latter to Dr. Charles Fullmer, of Renovo, to whom is born a son, 
John Bryan Fullmer. Mr. Reed is a Democrat in politics with Prohibition proclivi- 
ties, has served as a member of the Board of Health, and with his family belongs to 
the Fourth Street Methodist Episcopal church. At present he is a member of the 
Board of Education in the city of Williamsport. 

Wırrıam H. Txomas, merchant, was born in Mifflin township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, March 10, 1838, son of John and Mary Ann (Coudrick) Thomas. He 
was educated in the public schools and remained on the homestead farm until 1860, 
when he entered his father’s store in Salladasburg; he remained there until 1886, 
when he succeeded his father to the business at that place. In 1888 he removed to 
Newberry, where he has since followed the mercantile business. He was appointed 
postmaster at Salladasburg by President Lincoln, served in that office for eleven 
years, and was a member of the school board of that village. He was married in 
1862 to Mary, daughter of John Fiester, by whom he has six children: Oella May; 
Effie Rebecca, deceased; Cornie Ellen; Leidy Brice; John Lyon, and Mabel Amanda. 
Mr. Thomas is a Prohibitionist, and with his family belongs to the Methodist Epis- 
copal church at Newberry, of which he is steward. 

Cuartes A. Tuomas, of the firm of Thomas Brothers, merchants, was born, 
February 25, 1848, in Mifflin township, Lycoming county, son of John and Mary 
Ann Thomas, both natives of Lycoming county. He was reared in his native town- 
ship, and received his education in the schools of hisneighborhood. He learned the 
harness-maker’s trade and followed that business in Salladasburg until 1885. In 
April, 1886, he and his brother, Sylvester C., formed the present firm of Thomas 
Brothers. They are also interested in farming and have an interest in the grist 
mill at Salladasburg and are stockholders in the Susqnehanna Trust and Safe 
Deposit Company. He was married, October 15, 1872, to Sophia C., daughter of 
Isaac Pepperman, by whom he has two children: Myrtle Grace and Oda Geneva. 
He and family are members of Grace Methodist Episcopal church. 

SYLVESTER C. Tuomas, son of John and Mary Ann Thomas, was born in Mifflin 
township, February 22, 1850. He was educated in the public schools of his neigh- 
borhood and lived on his father’s farm until 1866; he then removed to Salladasburg 
and clerked in the store of John Thomas & Son until 1878, when he and his 
brother, Charles A., engaged in the mercantile business at Salladasburg, which they 
continued until they moved to Williamsport. He was married, October 15, 1874, to 
Anna, daughter of Isaac Pepperman, by whom he had one child, Edward M., who 
died February 12, 1879. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas belong to Grace Methodist Epis- 
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copal church, in which he holds the oftice of steward. He is also a member of the 
WG (Cha 

Josep& Enter, dealer in flour and feed, was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
July 25, 1827, son of Christian and Barbara (Kline) Edler. He received his educa- 
tion in the common schools, and learned the blacksmith trade, which he followed 
for eight years. In 1860 he and Thomas B. Neece embarked in the mercantile busi- 
ness at Hepburnville, where they continued for three years, Mr. Neece retiring at 
that time and Mr. Edler remaining until 1865. At this time he moved to Williams- 
port, and in partnership with Jonathan Neff, engaged in the grocery aud provision 
business and had an extensive trade until 1570. Mr. Neff then withdrew from the 
firm, and Mr. Edler continued the business alone until the spring of 1871, when he 
sold out, and the following January went to Michigan, where he was engaged one 
year in the lumber business. In 1873 he and Joseph R. Huut operated the White 
mill, located near the railroad bridge in the city of Williamsport. In 1876 he was 
engaged in business in Philadelphia, during the Centennial, and in March, 1883, he 
entered the flour and feed business, in which he has continued ever since, having for 
a time Albert Wilson as a partner. He isa Prohibitionist in politics, and has served 
three years on the school board. During the war he furnished a substitute, and 
assisted his township in fulfilling the requirements of the government. He was 
married in 1852 to Clara W., daughter of John Neece, and to this union have been 
born two children: John Roland and Thomas Irvin. Mr. and Mrs. Edler are mem- 
bers of the Mulberry Street Methodist Episcopal church. 

Witu1am Enter, retired, was born in Philadelphia, July 30, 1819, son of Chris- 
tian and Barbara (Kline) Edler. He received his educatiou in the schools of Will- 
iamsport, and was afterwards engaged in boating on the canal for a number of years, 
In 1865 he embarked in the coal business in Williamsport, which he followed until 
1886, since when he has lived a retired life. He is a Prohibitionist in his political 
views, and has served one term each in the common and select councils of Williams- 
port. He was married in 1550 to Eleanor T., daughter of Jacob Weaver, and to 
this union has been born one child, Fanuie, who married H. R. Fulmer, of Will- 
lamsport. Mr. and Mrs. Edler are members of the Mulberry Street Methodist 
Episcopal church, of which he is trustee and class-leader, and has also been a mem- 
ber of the Preachers’ Aid Society for many years. 

Joan R. HazeLer, merchant, was born in Chambersburg, Franklin county, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1844, son of William A. and Elizabeth (Judd) Hazelet, the former a 
native of that county, and the latter of Eugland. His father was one of the pioneer 
furniture manufacturers of Chambersburg, and later was engaged in the planing 
mill business in that town. His parents now reside iu Williamsport, and are mem- 
bers of Pine Street Methodist Episcopal church. John R, is the eldest in a family 
of five children. He was educated in the public schools of his native town, and at 
the Chambersburg Academy, and subsequently learned the trade of painter and 
decorator. He located in Williamsport, April 1, 1868, established an art store, and 
has since built up a prosperous business. It is the only store of the kind in Will- 
iamsport, and carries a large stock of all classes of art goods and artist’s and decor- 
ator’s materials. Mr. Hazelet is a Republican, and a stanch suporter of Republicau 
measures and principles. He was married in 1874 to Sarah B., daughter of John 
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Ransom, and has four children: W. S.: Alice; John Ransom, and Martha. He and 
wife are members of Pine Street Methodist Episcopal church, in which he is a trustee 
and superintendent of the Sunday school. 

Nersoyv A. Huemes, of the firm of Hughes € Bowman, dealers in boots and 
shoes, was born in Ontario county, New York, January 15, 1852, and is a son 
of Stephen H. and Cynthia (Foster) Hughes, natives of that State. He received 
his education in the public schools, and afterwards attended Hillsdale College 
and the Rochester Commercial College, where he completed his education. He 
was engaged in bookkeeping in Rochester for ten years, and in 1876 he 
embarked in the fancy goods business at Elmira, New York. He continued there 
until 1882, and then came to WilHamsport and purchased a one-half interest 
in the retail boot and shoe business of J. E. Dayton & Company. In 1884 he formed 
a partnership with C. A. Bowman, and purchased the boot and shoe store of T. S. 
Underhill, on Pine street, which was established by the latter in 1860. The firm of 
Hughes & Bowman have siuce enjoyed a prosperous trade, and hare won a reputa- 
tion for dealing in the finest grades of goods that come to Williamsport. Mr. 
Hughes is one of the organizers of the Athletic Park Association and is president of 
that institntion. He is a member and treasurer of the Williamsport Gun Club, and 
is recognized as one of the most expert shots in the city. He was a member of the 
first Board of Trade of the city, and belongs to the present one. He is a member of 
the Masonic order, and belongs to the lodge, chapter, and commandery. He is also 
connected with the I. O. O. F., and is a charter member of the Royal Arcanum. 
Mr. Hughes was married in 1877 to Henrietta M., daughter of Samuel M. Bowman 
of Toronto, Ontario, and has four children: Roy V.; Edna M.; Arthur V., and Nelson 
W. He is a Republican, and is an attendant of the Third Presbyterian church, of 
which organization his wife is a member. 

Cuarztes A. Bowman, of the firm of Hughes € Bowman, was born in Palermo. 
Ontario, Canada, October 27, 1856, and is a son of Samuel M. and Aun (Marr) Bow- 
man, the former a native of New Hampshire, and the latter of Milton, Pennsylvania. 
He was reared in Canada, and at the age of seventeen came to Williamsport. He 
was educated in the grammar schools of Oakville, Ontario, and at Tiffin, Ohio. After 
coming to Williamsport he was employed as bookkeeper for J. E. Dayton & Com- 
pany, and afterwards became traveling salesman for that firm. In 1884 he became 
a member of the present firm of Hughes & Bowman, and has since been engaged in 
` the boot and shoe trade. Mr. Bowman was married in 1884 to Ida M., daughter of 
George S. Banger, and has two sons: George S. and Charles A. Mr. Bowman is a 
Republican, is a member of the First Presbyterian church, and is also connected 
with the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

WILLIAM NEUSCHAFER, dealer in boots and shoes, was born in Prussia, Germany. 
December 25, 1837, son of John and Margaret Neuschafer, who lived and died in 
their native land, his father dying when our subject was only six years of age. He 
was reared and educated in Germany, and at the age of fifteen he immigrated to 
Philadelphia, where he arrived in 1852. He learned the shoemaker’s trade in that city 
and worked there until 1859, when he came to Williamsport, Pennsylvania. He 
continued working at his trade up to 1816, in which year he established his present 
business on a smull scale. Through the passing years he has gradually built up a 
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substantial trade, until to-day his boot and shoe store is one of the leading mer- 
cantile establishments in that line in the city. Mr. Neuschafer was married in 1561 to 
Margaret Badder, of Germany, who has borne him six children, as follows: George, 
who died August 24, 1891; Lizzie, wife of Henry W. Warner of Philadelphia: 
William G.; Lewis; Harry, and Lillie. The family belongs to the German Lutheran 
church, and he is a trustee in that organization. Heis a member of Williamsport 
Lodge, No. 570, I. O. O. F., aud is Past Commander of Wiley Encampment, No. 3. 
He is a Democrat of independent proclivities, and believes in supporting the most 
worthy men for office. 

A. D. Luypy, general insurance agent and book and stationery dealer, was born 
in Danville, Pennsylvania, in July, 1836. His father, John Lundy, was a native of 
Lycoming county and of Quaker descent, and was a merchant tailor at Danville, 
where he located when a young man and resided until his death in 1859. He mar- 
ried Mercy Morrison, of French birth, who at that time resided at Blackwell’s, Tioga 
county. Our subject is the youngest of a family of seven children and was reared in 
Danville, where he received his education in the public schools of that place, after 
which he took up the study of civil engineering. He assisted Colonel Potts in 
engineering the construction of the Coal Run railroad, and also did engineering 
work on the Catawissa railroad. He came to Williamsport in 1854, where he was 
clerk for the superintendent of the Catawissa railroad for several years. In 1858 
he moved to Iowa, remained there until 1861, and then returned to Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. In 1860 be married Miss Jennie, daughter of J. J. Ayres, and in 
1862 became a partner with Mr. Ayres in the book, stationery, and insurance busi- 
ness, in which he has continued successfully from that time to the present. In 1862 
he enlisted in Company 1, One Hundred and Thirty-first Pennsylvania Volunteers, and 
was discharged in May, 1563. He participated in the battles of Antietam, Fredericks- 
burg, and Chancellorsville, and was second lieutenant of his company under Colonel 
Allabach. In politics he is a Republican, is now State agent for the Sun Fire Insur- 
ance Company, and with his firm is State agent for the Pacific Life Insurance Com- 
pany of California. Mr. Lundy was one of the organizers of and is a director in the 
Y. M. C. A., and with his family belongs to the Presbyterian church, of which he 
has been elder for over twenty years. He is the father of five children: Ayres D.; 
Cordelia Mercy; Mary B.; Frederick K., and Ethelweyn A. 

Cartes E. Hicks, dealer in books, stationery, and wall paper, was born at 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania, June 24, 1849, son of William and Sarah W. (Edkin) 
Hicks, His father is a native of Quakertown, and his mother of Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania. They came to Williamsport in 1852 and are both residents of this 
city. Our subject was reared in Williamsport and educated iu the public schools, 
after which he became a clerk in the book store of Sweely & Wallace, subsequently 
being employed with William M. Harris & Company, and was also five years with 
Ayres & Lundy. In 1875 he formed a partnership with D. E. Olmstead, and 
engaged in the dry goods and book business. At the end of two and one-half years 
this firm was dissolved, and from that time until 1879 Mr. Hicks continued the busi- 
ness individually. J. A. Gamble became associated with him in 1879, and the firm of 
Hicks & Gamble was thus formed. Since the retirement of Mr. Gamble in 1886 
Mr. Hicks has conducted the business alone, and carries one of the largest stocks ir 
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the city. He is a member of the Board of Trade, belongs to Ivy Lodge, No. 397, 
F. and A. M., and is a Republican in politics. By the flood of 1889 Mr. Hicks lost 
his whole stock, amounting to about $7,000. He was married in 1870 to Louisa 
Ann, daughter of Lewis Weigle, who died in 1888, leaving one daughter, Georg- 
ianna. He was again married, in January, 1891, to Catherine B. Wheelock, nee 
Harvey, daughter of Anderson Harvey. He isa member of the Third Street Methodist 
Episcopal church, of which he is steward, and has been superintendent of the Sun- 
day schoo]. He was instrumental in securing the erection of a mission church, now 
Limestone Methodist Episcopal church, on the Montoursville road, of which he is 
superintendent of the Sunday school. His wife isa member of the First Presby- 
terian church. 

Jous M. Dean, dealer in stationery, wall paper, ete., was born in Livingston 
county, New York, January 23, 1854, and is a son of Orange and Mary (McDon- 
ald) Dean, natives of that county, and farmers by occupation. John M. was reared 
in his native county, and received a common school education. He came to Will- 
iamsport in 1871 and entered the employ of Ayres & Lundy, where he learned the 
book and stationery business. In 1875 he embarked in that business in partner- 
ship with his uncle, Alexander Dean, who has since died. During the past seventeen 
years Mr. Dean has built up a satisfactory trade, and is one of the leading book and 
stationery merchants in Williamsport. He was one of the organizers of the Board 
of Trade, and has always taken an active interest in the growth and progress of the 
city. Politically he is a Demograt, but takes no active part in political affairs. Mr. 
Dean was married in October, 1874, to Frances, daughter of James Blauvelt of 
Ithaca, New York, and has two children: Alexander and John M. Mrs. Dean is a 
member of Trinity Protestant Episcopal chureh, and he is a supporter of that 
organization. 

GeorGE B. LEITER, dealer in books, stationery, and wall paper, was born in 
Greencastle, Franklin county, Pennsylvania, November 18, 1863, son of Jeremiah 
B. and Harriet S. (Wilson) Leiter. His parents were also natives of Franklin 
county, and removed to Williamsport in 1871, where they are members of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran church. They have had born to them the following children: George B.; 
Silas C., who was born December 18, 1865, and is a dealer in stationery, etc., at 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania; James W., deceased; Ida May; Seth T.; Grace V.; 
Betha A., and Vernie G. Our subject was reared in Williamsport, received his 
education in the publie schools and the Williamsport Commercial College, after 
which he spent several years in Philadelphia. Returning to Williamsport in 1884 
he entered into partnership with George A. Cohick and Fred R. Miller in the 
book, stationery, and bookbinding business. He retired from this connection in 
the following year, purchased his present business from L. S. Tilton, and has since 
enjoyed an excellent trade. He is the patentee and manufacturer of the game called 
“Ring-a-peg,’’ and was treasurer of the Williamsport Passenger Railway Company 
for a number of years. He was married, November 24, 1885, to Miss L. Myrtle 
MeNarney, daughter of Thomas MeNarney, of Lock Haven, and has one child, 
Elsie Reba. He is a member of Lycoming Lodge, No. 112, I. O. O. F., and West 
Branch Encampment, No. 136; is Republican in his political proclivities, and with 
his wife belongs to Grace Methodist Episcopal church, in which he is librarian of 
he Sunday school. 
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AUGUSTE LaEDLEIN, confectioner, was born in Algeria, a French province in 
Africa, December 16, 1558, son of Thomas and Adell (Tille) Laedlein, who came 
to Williamsport, Pennsylvania, in 1866, where his mother died the following year. 
His father is a saddle maker, and resides with our subject. Auguste was eight 
years old when he came to Williamsport, and he there grew to manhood and received 
a public school education. At the age of fourteen he went to learn the trade of 
baker and confectioner in Williamsport, and afterwards worked in Philadelphia. 
In 1850 he returned from Philadelphia and opened a bakery and confectionery on 
West Fourth street, where he remained six years. In 1856 he erected the building 
he now occupies, on the corner of Walnut aud Fourth streets, where he has since 
built up quite an extensive business. He is the leading confectioner and caterer in 
the city, and also does quite a large outside trade. Mr. Laedlein is a stockholder 
in the Edison Electric Iluminating Company, and is a member of the Board of 
Trade. He was married, October 20, 15881, to Elizabeth E., daughter of C. L. 
Wittmer of Williamsport, but.now a resident of Syracuse, New York. Five 
children are the fruits of this union: Annie D.; Emma S.; Laura L.; Preston W., 
‘deceased, and Robert A. Mr. Laedlein is independent in his political views, and 
has never taken any active interest in political matters. He is a prominent Mason, 
and is a member of the lodge, chapter, and commandery, and is also connected with 
the Royal Arcanum. 

JACOB SHEFFER was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, in 1809. His father, 
John Sheffer, was a native of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, was a tailor by trade, 
and became one of the pioneer settlers of Williamsport. Hewas once deputy sheriff 
of Lycoming county, and moved to Block House, Tioga county, in 1513'or 1814, 
where he served as justice of the peace for many years, and where he died. He 
married Susan Reynolds, and with her belonged to the Lutheran church, and to 
them were born fifteen children, five of whom are now living: Jacob; Susan, who 
married Dantel Miller; Julia Ann, who married Nicholas Elder; Michael, and 
George R. Our subject moved to Tioga county with his parents when four years 
old. He has principally spent his life at farming, in connection with the stone- 
mason and plasterer trade. He married Mary Á. Beck, and with her resides on the 
old homestead in Tioga county, Pennsylvania. They are prominent members of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, and he is a Republican. They were the parents of 
eight children, of whom the following are now living: Daniel, who served as a 
minister in the Methodist Episcopal church for thirty-five years, and is now retired 
at Cedar Falls, Iowa; Amos, who is a contractor and bnilder of Williamsport; Ellis, 
who is a member of the insurance firm of Sheffer & Melick: John, who lives in 
Tioga county; Lewis, and Perry. 

Lewis SHEFFER, merchant tailor, was born in Liberty township, Tioga county, 
Pennsylvania, February 22, 1844, son of Jacob and Mary A. (Beck) Sheffer. He 
received his education in the public schools of his native county, after which he 
engaged in the mercantile business for some time. In March, 1863, he came to 
Williamsport, where he clerked in a store for four years, and in 1867 he established 
his present business. For two years he was in partnership with J. H. Shanbacher 
in the general merchandise and merchant tailor trade, but since 1569 he has done 
business on his own responsibility, is one of the oldest merchant tailors in the city, 
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and enjoys an excellent trade. He has also been extensively engaged in real estate 
transactions, having erected and sold several fine houses in the city. In 1863 he 
served three months as corporal of Company B, Thirty-seventh Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, and is a member of Reno Post, G. A. R. He was married in 1867 to Rachel, 
daughter of Daniel Bower, and to this nnion have been born three children: Cora, 
who married Walter F. Anthony; Elmer L., and Harry Wilson. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sheffer are members of Mulberry Street Methodist Episcopal church, of which he is 
superintendent of the Sunday school and steward. 

Tomas F. CARSEADDEN, merchant tailor, was born in Clinton county, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 11, 1857, son of James and Cereptia (Stradley) Carskadden, natives of 
Clinton and Lycoming counties, respectively. His father was a bricklayer, and 
followed that trade up to 1861, when he enlisted in the Thirteenth Pennsylvania 
Volunteers. He served with his regiment up to the battle of Gettysburg, where 
he was killed. His widow survives and lives with our subject. They were the 
parents of four children: Annie, deceased; John W.; Thomas F., and William L. 
The subject of this sketch was reared in Clinton county until he was eighteen years 
of age, and received a common school education. He learned the tailor’s trade 
with John Marshall of Lock Haven, and in 1888 he graduated from the John J. 
Mitchell Cutting School, of New York City. The same year he opened a merchant 
tailoring establishment in Williamsport, and has since built up a satisfactory trade. 
Mr. Carskadden has been, married twice; first in 1878, to Tincie J., daughter of 
Theodore Lewis of Williamsport. She died in 1882, leaving one son, William L. 
In 1885 he married Emma, daughter of Adam Martin of this city, who has borne 
him two children: Charles F. and Henry A. He is a member of the First Disciples’ 
church of Williamsport, in which he is a deacon, and is also a teacher in the Sunday 
school. He is a member of the 1. O. O. F. and of the K. of G. E. 

Henry VEIL, senior member of the firm of Henry Veil & Company, was born in 
Cambria county, Pennsylvania, May 11, 1857, son of Henry C. and Mary (Westbrook) 
Veil. His father was a native of Wurtemberg, Germany, and one of the pioneers 
of Cambria county, where he built and operated a tannery up to his death in 1874. 
He was a member of the Methodist Episcopal church, and steward and deacon in 
that organization. His wife, Mary, died in 1879. Of a family of eight children 
born to Henry C. and Mary Veil, seven are living, as follows: Charles Henry; 
Annie, wife of P. H. Levergood; Louisa, wife of W. W. Gleckner; John H.; 
Angeline, wife of J. H. Linck; Henry, and Mary, wife of Dr. S. S. Miller: The 
subject of this sketch was reared in Cambria county, and learned the tanner’s trade 
with his father. He worked at that business for several years, and in 1880 he and 
J. H. Linck rented a tannery at Tyrone, Pennsylvania, and the firm of Linck & 
Veil operated it until 1882. He afterwards traveled on the road for Mr. Linck 
selling hardware until January, 1889, when, in partnership with H. G. Mix, he 
established the firm of Henry Veil & Company, dealers in harness and saddlery 
hardware. Mr. Veil is a Republican, and served as justice of the peace in Cambria 
county, and was a member of the council in Tyrone, being elected to both offices 
in strong Democratic districts. He was married in 1879 to Mary, daughter of 
Capt. John Irvin, sheriff of Tioga county, and has four children: Frederick; John; 
Nellie, and Charles. The family are attendants of Grace Methodist Episcopal 
church. 
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Jons A. SHOEMARER, dealer in harness and saddlery, was born in Salona, Clinton 
county, Pennsylvania, March 22, 1859, son of Josephus and Hannah (Willow) Shoe- 
maker, natives of Cumberland and Clinton counties, Pennsylvania, respectively. 
His father located in Lock Haven in 1556, where he has since been engaged in the 
harness and saddlery business, and with his wife belongs to the First Presbyterian 
church of that city. Our subject is the eldest of a family of five children, and was 
reared and educated in Lock Haven, receiving instruction in the high schools and 
the Normal of that place. He learned his trade with his father, and has since been 
engaged in the harness business, with the exception of three years which were spent 
in the grocery trade in Lock Haven. He came to Williamsport, July 4, 1886, and 
established his present business and enjoys the leading trade of the city. He was 
married in 1882 to Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Augustus Jones, of Lock Haven, by 
whom he has one child, Bessie Louise. He is a member of Ivy Lodge, No. 397, F. 


port Lodge, Royal Arcanum, No. 927, is a Democrat in polities, and with his wife 
belongs to the First Presbyterian church. 

J. Frep Cover, commercial agent of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 
pany, was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, May 28, 1857. He is a son of Samuel 
and Charlotte (Miller) Coder, natives of Lycoming county, and descendants of two of 
its pioneer families. His father was horn in Fairfield township, and has served as. 
high constable and chief of police of Williamsport for several years, and is one of 
the well known public officials of the city. The subject of this sketch was educated 
in the pnblic schools, and also took a conrse at the Williamsport Commercial Col- 
lege, then under the charge of Professor Davis. He began his business career as a 
messenger boy in the Western Union telegraph office, and later became office boy in 
the depot of the Catawissa railroad, at the foot of Pine street. When the Phila- 
delphia and Reading purchased this road, Mr. Coder was given a desk in the freight 
office, and was steadily advanced, until in May, 1887, he sneceeded J. H. Boyer as. 
local freight and ticket agent, having been chief clerk for Mr. Boyer two years pre- 
vious. June 1, 1892, he was again promoted from the local agency to that of the 
commercial agency, which position he now holds, with headquarters on West Fourth 
street, Williamsport. In 18SS, at a meeting of the directors of the Lycoming 
National Bank, he was chosen teller of that institution, but as he had cast his fort- 
unes with the Reading railroad, he decided to remain with that corporation. Mr. 
Coder is a stockholder in the Athletic Park Association and the Commonwealth Loan 
Association. He is a member of the Elks and of the Royal Arcanum, and treasurer 
of the latter society. Thongh a stanch Republican, he takes no active part in poli- 
tics, but devotes his whole attention to the duties of his position. He was married 
in 1881 to Mary H., daughter of the late Capt. Thomas S. Doebler, of the United 
States Army, and has two children: Edith and Frederick. He and his wife are 
members of the First Presbyterian church of Williamsport. 

Gerorce W. Harper, dealer in sporting goods, was born in Athens, Bradford county. 
Pennsylvania, April 12, 1852, son of Jacob and Maria (Fritcher) Harder, natives 
of Schoharie county, New York, and Bradford county, Pennsylvania, respectively. 
His father was a gunsmith by trade, and in 1860 he moved to Lock Haven, where 
he retired in ISSS and his wife died in 1870. He isa Republican in politics, and on 
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January 25, 1845, he was made colonel of the Fifth Regiment, Second Brigade, 
N. G. P., embracing the counties of Lycoming, Potter and Bradford, and held that 
position for several years. He is the father of four children: George W.; John; 
Frank, and Emma. George W. was reared in Bradford county and Lock Haven 
and received his education in the high schools of the latter place, and the State 
Normal School at Mansfield, Pennsylvania. From 1878 to 1881 he was in the 
United States mail service, running from New York to Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Having learned the gunsmith trade from his father, he established a business in 
Tyrone, Pennsylvania, in 1876, where he remained until 1885, coming thence to. 
Williamsport, where he does the most extensive business in his line in the city. He 
was a member of the town council and chief of the fire department of Tyrone. Heisa 
member of Ivy Lodge, No. 397, F. and A. M., Lycoming Lodge, No. 112, I. O. O.F., 
West Branch Encampment, No. 136, Canton Wieldey, No. 3, Patriarchs Militant, 
Williamsport Council, No. 927, Royal Arcanum, and in politics is a Republican. 
He was married in 1876 to Ida E., danghter of John Hanscom, and to this union 
have been born three children: George; Frank, and Emily. He is one of the 
organizers of the Athletic Park Association, was one of the organizers of the Will- 
iamsport Gun Club, and served as president of the same until 1891; is a director in 
the Y. M. C. A., and with his wife belongs to the Pine Street Methodist Episcopal 
church, of which he is financial secretary, a teacher in the Sunday school, and a 
member ofthe board of stewards. 

GEORGE Weaver, dealer in salt, lime, plaster, cement, etc., was born in York, 
Pennsylvania, December 2, 1821, son of Jacob and Catharine (Smith) Weaver, who 
moved to Lewisburg, Union county, when the subject of this sketch was quite small. 
They afterwards went to Turbut township, Northumberland county, where his father 
was engaged in the distilling business. They next removed to the vicinity of Muncy, 
Lycoming county, and afterwards to Loyalsock township. His father was engaged 
in the distilling business in that township, and died at Newberry, at an advanced 
age. He was twice married, and had a family of ten children by his first wife, 
Catharine Smith, but no children by the last one. George was reared in North- 
umberland and Lycoming counties, and received a common school education. He 
then engaged in lumbering and working in a saw mill, and for many years followed 
boating on the canal. In 1854 he embarked in the mercantile business in Williams- 
port, which he continued until 1858. For a short time thereafter he was a part- 
ner in the milling business at the brick mill now owned by Abram Good on Lycom- 
ing creek, and a few years afterwards he purchased a hotel in Armstrong township, 
and one year later a farm in Clinton township, where he remained three years, 
returning to Williamsport in 1867. He established his present business the same 
year, and has since built up a prosperous trade. Mr. Weaver was married, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1850, to Elizabeth, daughter of John Heisley, a native of Lancaster county, 
who came to Williamsport in boyhood and married Elizabeth Russell. Mr. Weaver 
has three children: J. H., a coal dealer of Philadelphia; Elizabeth, wife of G. A. 
Long of Tamaqua, Pennsylvania, and Catharine. Mrs. Weaver is a member of Mul- 
berry Street Methodist Episcopal church. 

Mitroy Huser, druggist, was born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, February 27, 
1843, son of Jonas and Sarah (Stahler) Huber, natives of that county and farmers 
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by occupation. His parents moved to Lehigh county, where they lived on a farm 
until 1575, when they retired to Hellertown, Northampton county. There Mr. 
Huber died in 1881, and Mrs. Huber yet resides; both were early identified with 
the German Reformed church, and he was a Republican in politics. Their family 
consisted of the following children: Milton, of Williamsport; Clara, wife of Allen 
Leith, of Northampton county; Eliza, wife of Jacob Leith, of the same county, and 
William, a resident of Leavenworth, Kansas. Milton was reared in Lehigh county 
until he was sixteen years of age, and was educated in Quakertown, Bucks county, 
under Prof. A. R. Horne. He then went to Norristown, where he learned the 
drug business, and graduated fromthe Philadelphia College of Pharmacy in 1865. 
In July, 1869, he came to Williamsport, established his present business house, and 
is the oldest druggist inthe city. Mr. Huber isa member of the State Pharmaceutical 
Association, and is vice-president of the Lycoming County Pharmaceutical Society. 
He is recognized as one of the most prominent and successful druggists in this part 
of the State. He is a stockholder in the Merchants’ National Bank, also in the First 
National Bank, and is one of the substantial business men of the city. Mr. Huber 
was married in 1873 to Maggie, daughter of ex-Sheriff J. B. MeMicken, of Williams- 
port. He and wife are members of the First Presbyterian church. He is a Repub- 
lican in politics, and is prominent in the Masonic fraternity, being a member of the 
lodge, chapter, and commandery. 

Jesse B. Dust, of the firm of Duble & Cornell, druggists, was born in Bartons- 
ville, Frederick county, Virginia, January 16, 1845, son of Jonathan and Caroline L. 
(Quinby) Duble, natives of Maryland and Pennsylvania, respectively. On the 
maternal side, the family can be traced back six generations, to William Quinby, of 
Wales, who settled in Westchester county, New York, some time in the seventeenth 
century. The subject of this sketch was reared in Berkeley county, Virginia, and 
was educated at the Martinsburg Academy. During the rebellion he and his father 
were strong Union men, and in attempting to reach the Union lines, he was taken 
prisoner and confined at Winchester for two months. Upon his release our subject, 
went to Hagerstown, Maryland, and was employed as an apprentice in a drug store, 
but in August, 1862, he enlisted in Company I, Seventh Maryland Volunteers, and 
served in the Army of the Potomae until mustered out at the close of the war, being 
then sergeant of his company. He participated in all the battles of his regiment, 
and was wounded at the Wilderness, in May, 1864. Returning to Hagerstown, he 
resumed the drug business, and completed his course in Baltimore. He came to 
Williamsport in March, 1569, and entered the drug business near Hepburn street, 
as a member of the firm of Weise & Duble, afterwards removing to his present loca- 
tion on the corner of Fourth and Pine. In 1871 he took into partnership E. A. Cor- 
nell, and the firm of Duble & Cornell has since been regarded as one of the leading 
drug houses in Williamsport. In 1889 they established a branch store on Fourth 
street, near the junction, which they have since carried on. Mr. Duble is a member 
of the State Pharmaceutical Association, was second vice-president of the same in 
1881, first vice-president in 1882, and president of the association in 1883 and 1884. 
He has been vice-president of the Merchants’ National Bank since its organization, 
and one of its original stockholders. He was one of the organizers of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company, and has served as vice-president since its organiza- 
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tion. He is first vice-president of the Board of Trade. He is a member of 
Reno Post, G. A. R., also of the Union Veteran Legion, and was commander of the 
latter organization in 1890. Mr. Duble is a Republican, has served for seven years 
as a member of the city council, and was president of the select council three years. 
While a member of the common council he introduced the ordinance providing for 
a topographical survey of the city for a complete system of sewerage; the ordinance 
was adopted, although strongly opposed, and the plau as laid out by John M. Otto 
has been carried into effect. Mr. Duble was married, November, 1868, to Annie E., 
daughter of Henry Weise, of Hagerstown, Maryland, who has borne him ten chil- 
dren: Mabel; Clyde; Blanche; Edward; Edith; Arthur and Bessie deceased; Harold, 
Norman, and one who died in infancy. Mr. Duble and family are members of St. 
Paul's Lutheran church. l 

Justin L. HiLL, druggist, was born near Hughesville, in Wolf township, Lycom- 
ing county, Pennsylvania, October 30, 1855, son of Dr. George and Rachel (Hughes) 
Hill. He was reared in his native township and received a common school educa- 
tion, afterwards attending the Missionary Institute at Selinsgrove and spending one 
year at Dickinson Seminary. He graduated from the Maryland College of Pharmacy 
in 1879. Previous to and during the time of his graduation he clerked in the drug 
business in Baltimore, Maryland. In January, 1881, he established his present busi- 
ness in Williamsport, and has since built up a profitable trade. Mr. Hill is a mem- 
ber of the State and American Pharmaceutical Associations; he was one of the 
organizers of the Lycoming County Pharmaceutical Society, and is now the presi- 
dent of the latter. He is a Republican, but takes no active part in political matters. 
He was married in December, 1885, to Lauretta, daughter of John H. Burrows, of 
Williamsport, and has one daughter, Helen B. He is a member of the Lutheran 
church, and his wife is connected with the First Presbyterian church of Williams- 
port. Mr. Hillis a descendant of one of the pioneer families of Lycoming county. 

Joan Paur Suess, druggist, was born in Bethlehem, Northampton county, Penn- 
sylvania, April 13, 1856, son of Volkmar and Susannah (Held) Suess, natives of 
Saxony, Germany, who located in Northampton county in 1854. He received his 
education in the public schools at Bethlehem and learned the drug business in South 
Bethlehem. He was graduated from the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy in 1878, 
came to Williamsport the same year, and was engaged as clerk for Milton Huber 
until February 1, 1889, at which time he became a partner with Mr. Huber and 
remaiued such until September 1, 1890, when he established his present business on 
West Fourth street. He was married in October, 1890, to Miss Ida, daughter of 
J. S. Melick, of Williamsport. He is Past Commander of Baldwin II Com- 
mandery, No. 22, K. T., is a member of Lycoming Chapter, No. 222, and of Lodge 
No. 106, F. and A. M., and with his wife belongs to the First Presbyterian church 
of Williamsport. 

C. M. Moore, of the firm of Moore & Company, druggists, and secretary, treasurer, 
and general manager of the Wilkinson Truss Company, was born in Liberty, Tioga 
county, Pennsylvania, April 22, 1843, son of Isaac R. and Maria (Waters) Moore, 
natives of Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, who were early setilers along Little 
Pine creek in Lycoming county. His father was a machinist by trade and followed 
that occupation in Elmira, New York, for a number of years, afterwards settling on 
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a farm in Tioga county, Pennsylvania, where he engaged in farming for some time; 
seven years later he engaged in lumbering in Jackson township, Lycoming county, 
where he died. Our subject received his education in the public schools and Dick- 
inson Seminary, after which he taught school in Lycoming county, subsequently 
embarking in the mercantile business in Liberty, Tioga county, Pennsylvania, for 
twenty years. In 1888 he came to Williamsport and purchased the drug store of Dr. 
Baker. He was also a member of the hardware firm of Moore, Fulmer & Company for 
some time. He was one of the organizers of the Wilkinson Truss Company. which was 
founded in 1590, and has been its secretary, treasurer, and general manager from 
the beginning. He is a Democrat in polities, has served as auditor of Tioga county, 
was a candidate for prothonotary of the same county against General Cox, and 
although defeated, he reduced the majority 3,300. He was married in 1886 to 
Miss Margaret Bodine, daughter of Ellis M. Bodine, of Wellsboro, Pennsylvania, 
and to this union have been born two children: Lou Clare and Bertha B. Mr. Moore 
is a member of Ivy Lodge, No. 397, F. and A. M., and with his family belongs to the 
First Presbyterian church. 

Joux E. Brese. merchant tailor, was born in County Tyrone, Ireland, December 
1, 1847, son of Hugh and Martha (McAllister) Byrne, who now reside in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Byrne was reared in his native country, received a good education, and 
learned the tailor’s trade with his father. In 1868 he emigrated to America, locat- 
ing first in New York City, where he completed his trade, and afterwards engaged in 
business in that city and Philadelphia for some time. He came to Williamsport in 
1883, and was employed as cutter for Mr. Conway until 1885, when he established 
his present business, and has built up an excellent trade. He was married in 1575, 
to Caroline Byrne (no relation), of Carbon county, Pennsylvania. and to this union 
have been born seven children: Mary Ellen; Dennis J.; John; Martha; Caroline; 
Bessie, and Margarette. Mr. Byrne is a stockholder in the Athletic Park Associa- 
tion. and belongs to the Williamsport Rifle and Gun Club. He was also one of 
the reorganizers of the Williamsport Board of Trade. In his political proclivi- 
ties, he isan enthusiastic Republican, and was one of the organizers and is the presi- 
dent of the Celtic Republican Club of this city. Mr. Byrne and family are members 
of the Catholic church. 

H. R. RerxoLos, merchant tailor, was born in Westchester county, New York, 
June 21, 1857, aud is a son of A. B. and Frances (McCord) Reynolds, natives and 
residents of the same county. He received a public school education, and subse- 
quently attended Dr. Holbrook’s Military Academy, Sing Sing, New York. After 
leaving school he began clerking in the store of Townsend Young, the leading 
clothing merchant of Sing Sing, in which establishment he spent eleven years, and 
through his own merits was gradually advanced from the lowest to the highest posi- 
tion in the store. He also obtained a thorough practical knowledge of the cutting 
business, and thus equipped he came to Williamsport in February, 1886. In August 
of that year he opened a merchant tailoring establishment, and soon became recog- 
nized as one of the leading merchant tailors in this section of the State. He has 
built up a large business, and has won a high reputation in his calling. Mr. Rey- 
nolds is a stockholder in the Athletic Park Association, and one of the popular 
young business men of the city. He was married, February 14, 1885, to Annie Y., 
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danghter of Thomas E. Hapgood of Sing Sing, New York. Politically he is a 
Democrat, and he and wife attend the Third Presbyterian church of Williams- 
port. 

Joux B. Beck, deceased, was born in Shrewsbury, York county, Pennsylvania. 
February 5, 1813, and grew to manhood in his native county. In 1539 he came to 
Williamsport, when that flourishing city was a mere hamlet, and he was identified 
with its growth and prosperity for half a century. He learned the tailor's trade 
before coming to this city, and afterwards engaged in that business for a short time. 
In 1863 he formed a partnership with his son, Samuel M., and engaged in the hard- 
ware business. In 1865 another son. Newton X., became a member of the firm. 
which was known as Beck Brothers & Company. H. L. Beck was admitted to the 
firm in 1873, and continued the business in partnership with his father until the 
death of the latter in October. 1890, when he became sole proprietor. In early 
manhood Mr. Beck began to take an active interest in political affairs, and was a 
stanch supporter of the Democratic party. He served as sheriff of Lycoming county 
from 1850 to 1853, and in the latter year he was elected to the legislature and 
served one term. In 1862 he was again elected to the legislature, and re-elected 
in 15863. In 1867 he was elected to represent this district in the State 
Senate, and was a prominent member of that body. At the close of this term Mr. 
Beck retired from active participation in political matters, although his power and 
influence were frequently felt afterwards, when matters of great political moment 
demanded the attention of skilled directors. Mr. Beck was twice married, but snr- 
vived both wives. His first wife was Mary A., daughter of the Rev. Butler, a well 
known Methodist minister of York county, Penusylvania. Four sons and two 
daughters were the fruits of this union: Margaret J., widow of Thomas Smith: 
William B., brevetted lieutenant colonel of the United States Army and captain of 
the Fifth United States Artillery; Emma E., wife of Col. F. E. Embick, of Will- 
iamsport; Samuel M., who was born March 16, 1540, was a private in Company A, 
Eleventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, married Miss E. E. Rathmell, and died June 24. 
1875; Henry L., and Newton X., who was born October 27, 1843, married Elizabeth 
Seates, who survives him, and died January 23, 1876. Mrs. John B. Beck was born 
September 11, 1813, and died December 4, 1870. His second marriage was to 
Josephine White, of Philadelphia, of which union there was no issue. Mr. Beck 
possessed a rngged constitution, and enjoyed robust health up to within a few years 
of his death. He was widely known throughout the Susquehanna valley, and was 
highly respected by a large circle of friends. 

Hesry L. Beck was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, September 5, 1842, and 
after receiving an education at Dickinson Seminary, he was graduated from Balmars 
Academy. He was commissioned an officer in the United States Army, and was 
serving as second lieutenant when Sumter was fired upon. He served during the 
entire war, was promoted to captain, and participated in the battles of Antie- 
tam, Colliersville, Lookout Mountain, Mission Ridge, Chickamanga, Knoxville. the 
siege of Port Hudson. Louisiana. and many other battles and skirmishes in which 
his regiment was engaged. After the close of the war his regiment was stationed 
on the frontier, and he remained in the service until 1572, when he resigned his 
commission and returned to Williamsport. In 1$73 he became a member of the 
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hardware firm of Beck Brothers & Company, and upon the death of his father in 
1890 he became sole proprietor of the establishment. Mr. Beck was married, Decem- 
ber 20, 1866, to Elvira J., daughter of Francis Bush, of Boston, Massachusetts, and 
has one son, John B. He is active in the local councils of the Democratic party, 
and takes a deep interest in the successes of that organization. He is a member of 
Reno Post, G. A. R., also of the Union Veteran Legion. He and family are 
members of Trinity Protestant Episcopal church, in which organization he has been 
a vestryman for many years. Since entering the hardware business, Mr. Beck has 
increased the facilities of his house, until to-day it ranks second to none in this 
section of the State. 

Freperick H. Kerver, hardware merchant, was born in Lititz, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, September 16, 1832, son of Frederick and Maria (Kraemer) Keller, 
the former a native of Frederickstown, Maryland, and the latter of Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania. The subject of this sketch was reared in his native county up to 
his fifteenth year, attended the Lititz Academy, and was afterwards apprenticed 
to the carpenter’s trade at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, where he spent five years and 
three months. In 1853 he went to Lancaster and worked at his trade there until 
the provost marshal’s office was established in that town, during the war, when 
he was appointed clerk to the provost marshal through the influence of the late 
Thaddeus Stevens, and remained in that office until the close of the rebellion. 
In the spring of 1866 he came to Williamsport, and for five years was engaged in 
the leather and finding business. He then became a member of the firm of Kline 
& Keller, hardware merchants, which existed for about eleven years, when he 
withdrew from the firm, and established his present business house in January, 
1884. From that time to the present Mr. Keller has devoted his entire attention 
towards building up the large and lucrative trade which he is now enjoying. Prior 
to the war Mr. Keller was a Democrat, but has since been identified with the 
Republican party. In 1880 he was elected mayor of Williamsport, and served 
two years. He was again elected to the same office in 1890, and is the present 
incumbent. He has made a popular official, and is trusted and respected by his 
fellow-citizens irrespective of political affiliations. He was married May 22, 1858, 
to Elleu C., daughter of Andrew Bear, a pioneer of Lancaster county, and has a 
family of five children: Charles; Edgar; James; William, and Walter. Mr. Keller 
is a member of the Moravian church, and is prominently connected with the 
Masonie order. m 

James N. Krine, hardware merchant, was born in Mifflin county, Pennsylvania, 
August 29, 1846, son of Samuel and Elizabeth (Dodge) Kline, natives of Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, and farmers by occupation. His parents were members of 
the Presbyterian church, and died upon their homestead in Mifflin county. James 
N. was reared upon the old homestead in Mifflin county, and received a common 
school education. He subsequently entered the employ of F. J. Hoffman, Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania, in whose store he was engaged for some time. In 1863 he came to 
Williamsport, and began clerking in the hardware store of Lewis McDowell. He 
remained with Mr. McDowell seven years, and afterwards clerked for S. M. Beck 
& Company two years. In 1873 he formed a partnership with F. H. Keller and 
Charles E. Gibson, under the firm name of Kline, Keller & Company. This firm 
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carried on business for three years, when Mr. Gibson withdrew, and Messrs. Kline 
& Keller continued the business until 1885. Mr. Kline then purchased his partners 
interest, and has since conducted business alone. He is recognized as one of the 
largest and most prominent hardware dealers in Williamsport, and in the different 
branches of his extensive business employs twenty hands. Mr. Kline has been a 
resident of this city for twenty-nine years, and has been engaged in business for 
nearly twenty years. As a business man and a citizen he stands high in the regard 
of the entire community, and his hardware house is one of the best known estab- 
lishments in Williamsport. In June, 1863, he enlisted in Company K, One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-Sixth Regiment, Emergency Men, and was on provost duty at 
Gettysburg after that great battle. He is a Republican, and has served as a 
member of the school board from the Third ward for several years. He was one 
of the organizers of the Williamsport Board of Trade, and takes an active interest 
in all that pertains to the welfare of his adopted home. Mr. Kline is prominent 
in Masonic circles, and is connected with the lodge, chapter, and commandery. 
He is also a member of the I. O. O. F., and is one of the board of managers and 
the present Commander of Reno Post, G. A. R. He was married, October 18, 1877, 
to Mary L., daughter of Wesley Moore, of Newberry. He and wife are members 
of the First Presbyterian church of Williamsport. 

James S. Lewars, hardware merchant, was born in Montoursville, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, October 26, 1850, and is a son of William and Mary A. 
Lewars, the latter of whom is a resident of that borough. He was reared in his 
native town, and received a public school education. In 1869 he entered Pennsyl- 
vania College at Gettysburg, and graduated from that institution in 1875. He after- 
wards read law with Hon. H. C. Parsons of Williamsport, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1878. He also taught one term in the Lycoming Normal School during this 
period. He practiced law up to 1885, when he purchased his present hardware 
store and has since continued in that business. He is a member of the firm of 
Lewars & Company, which is composed of George Bubb, J. R. T. Ryan, Mr. 
Lewars, and A. P. Gensel. He was married in 1883 to Mary Helen, daughter of 
George Bubb of Williamsport. He and wife are members of the First Presbyterian 
church. Mr. Lewars is an active Republican, and has served as a member of the 
common council for two terms. 

Gzorcr W. CroLr, plumber and gas fitter, was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, May 28, 1837, son of Christian and Mary Ann (Fisher) Croll. His father was a 
well known merchant tailor of Philadelphia for many years. Our subject was 
reared in his native city, and received a public school education, afterwards learning 
the plumber’s trade. In 1858 he came to Williamsport, where he worked as a jour- 
neyman until 1861. He then established his present business, which is the pioneer 
plumbing house of the city, and the largest of the kind in this part of the State. 
Mr.-Croll was a sub-contractor on the government building, and furnished the gas 
fixtures for the same. He also furnished the fixtures for the Trust Building, the 
city hospital, and the Hotel Updegraff, and the City Hotel. He is a stockholder in 
the Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company, also in the Lycoming Opera 
House Company, and is recognized as one of the enterprising, prominent business 
men of Williamsport. Mr. Croll was married, December 28, 1861, to Almeda, 
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daughter of Elisha Covert, of Williamsport, and has two children: William, and 
Marguerite. He and wife are members of the First Presbyterian church of Will- 
iamsport. Mr. Croll is a Republican, but aside from casting his vote has not been: 
actively identified with politics. 

J. H. Liver, hardware merchant, and president of the Williamsport Hardware: 
and Stove Company, was born in Tioga county, Pennsylvania, March 24, 1844, son 
of John and Catharine (Heyler) Linck, natives of that county. His father was one 
of the pioneer farmers of Tioga county, where he settled upon a tract of land at 
quite an early date. He was a Republican, and filled the several offices in his town- 
ship. He and wife were members of the Lutheran church. The subject of this. 
sketch was reared in his native county, and received a common school education. In 
1864, at the age of nineteen, he enlisted in Company E, Two Hundred and Seventh 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, and served until the close of the war. He participated in 
the battles of Petersburg and Fort Stedman, also in several skirmishes in which 
his regiment was engaged. After the close of the war he worked as a bookkeeper, 
and later in a hardware and stove store, and came to Williamsport in 1873, where he 
succeeded the firm of White & Taylor in the hardware business. He continued the: 
business until 1887, and then organized the Williamsport Hardware and Stove Com- 
pany, of which he has since been president. Mr. Linck is the builder and owner of 
the Linck Block, on West Fourth street, and is a man of much enterprise and busi- 
ness energy. He was one of the original stockholders of the Demorest Sewing: 
Machine Company and the Lycoming Rubber Company, and was formerly a director: 
in the latter institution. He is the principal owner of the West End Furniture Com- 
pany, is a stockholder and director in the Emery Lumber Company, and was one of 
the original projectors of Grand View cemetery, in which he is a stockholder, and 
besides his large hardware business, he is extensively engaged in the coal trade. He 
was one of the organizers of the Board of Trade, and manifests a deep interest in 
everything that has for its object the good of his adopted home. Mr. Linck was. 
married in 1876, to Angie, daughter of Henry Veil, of Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 
Four children have been born of this union: Edgar; Charles; James, and Nellie. 
Mrs. Linck is a member of the Methodist Episcopal church, to which denomination 
the family adhere. He is a Republican in politics, and is a member of Reno Post, 
G. A. R. He is the owner of and occupies the beautiful home known as Overlook, 
corner Sixth and Rural avenue, just north of the city limits, and is the owner of the- 
beautiful half-mile drive road connecting the Vallamont drive with Grand View 
cemetery. 

GEoRGE A. Comrcx was born in Anthony township, Lycoming county, Pennsyl- 
vania, October 3, 1841, and is the oldest son of Alexander and Sarah A. Cohick. He 
was reared in Woodward township, and received his education in the public schools. 
He learned photography, and carried on that business for thirteen years in Jersey 
Shore. In November, 1882, he came to Williamsport, and was business manager of 
the Sun and Banner two years. He was a part owner in that newspaper plant for 
some time, and then disposed of his interest and engaged in the book and stationery 
business, under the firm name of Cohick, Miller & Leiter. This partnership lasted 
but a short time, when Mr. Cohick became sole proprietor and continued the busi- 
ness alone for six years. He next embarked in the furniture business with Avery 
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Crounse, which they carried on up to 1891, when the firm of Megahan & Cohick was 
established, and engaged in a general fancy goods business. Late in 1891 this firm 
was dissolved, Mr. Megahan retiring and Mr. Cohick continuing as sole proprietor up 
to the burning of his store in March, 1892. He was also an undertaker and 
embalmer, and carried on that branch of business in connection with merchandising. 
In April, 1892, he entered into partnership with Henry Welteroth, under the firm 
name of Cohick & Welteroth, and carries on a general tinning business on Fifth 
avenue. He is a stockholder in the Merchants’ National Bank and the Susquehanna 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company. In politics he is a Republican, served as school 
director in Woodward township, and was auditor and a justice of the peace in Jersey 
Shore. He is a member of the I. O. O. F., both lodge and encampment, and is 
major in the uniformed rank; is connected with the R. A., the P. H. C., the P.O.S. 
of A., the K. of M., and the K. of G. E. Mr. Cohick was married, August 26, 1866, 
to Elmira, daughter of Joel Potter of Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, and has one daughter, 
Sarah B., wife of Dr. B. Brown, of Wellsboro, Pennsylvania. He is an active 
member of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and was president of the society 
in Jersey Shore for many years. He and wife are members of the First Baptist 
church of Williamsport, and he is a deacon in that organization. 

OLıer H. Yoone, of the firm of Mitchell, Young & Company, was born in 
Susquehanna county, Pennsylvania, March 10, 1839, son of George and Mary 
(Bard) Young. His father was a native of Luzerne county, was a farmer by 
occupation, and died in Susquehanna county. David Young, the father of George 
Young, was a native of Chester county, Pennsylvania, and married a Miss Hopkins, 
of Wyoming. She was one of the refugees of the Wyoming valley massacre. 
David Young, her son, was a soldier in the war of 1812. George Young died in 
1866, and his widow died in 1883; they were the parents of five children: Alice, 
who married F. P. Hollister, who was once sheriff of Susquehanna county; Jane, 
who married William Graves; George S.; Oliver H., and John B., who was a 
member of Company H, Fonrth Pennsylvania Reserves, was wounded in the seven 
days’ fight before Richmond in 1863, and confined iu the hospital in Philadelphia, 
where he died, August 26, 1863. Our subject, Oliver H. Young, received his 
education in the public schools and at Montrose Academy. He learned the 
machinist trade, which he followed all through life until April, 1891. Coming to 
Williamsport in 1867, he took employment with the Williamsport Manufacturing 
Company, where he remained four years, afterwards working in the employ of 
A. T. Nichols until the fall of 1876, when he engaged with Rowley & Hermance, 
where he remained until he quit the business. He was the last named firm’s first 
mechanical employe, and was superintendent of their works. In 1887 the firm of 
Mitchell. Young & Company was established, and Mr. Young has since taken an 
active interest in its affairs. He is a member of Montrose Lodge, F. and A. M., of 
the Royal Arcanum, and is a Republican. He was married in 1860, to Ellen L., 
daughter of William L. Vaughn, and to this union have been born three children: 
John A., who is draughtsman for the Williamsport Machine Company; Charles M., 
who is draughtsman for the Brown &Sharp Manufacturing Company, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, and Harry, who died in infancy. Mr. Young and family are mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian church. 
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Sıupsox QuiecLeE Mixere was born, October 15, 1515, on the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna river, in Wayne township, Clinton county, Pennsylvania. He is 
a son of Samuel and Elizabeth (Bordner) Mingle, the former a native of Penn- 
sylvania, and the latter of New York State. The family comprised nine children. 
four boys and five girls, the subject of this sketch being the youngest. Samuel 
Mingle was a shoemaker, and removed with his family to Penn's valley, Ceutre 
county, where he died when Sampson was a little over three years old, leaving a 
widow with nine children without the means of subsistence. The children, as was 
then the custom, were bound out until of age, except three, an invalid girl, and the 
tivo youngest. Our subject received such an education as four months in each 
year, spent in a country school, afforded, together with one term at the Aaronsburg 
Academy, in Centre county, where he made the fires and swept the room to pay for 
his tuition. One of the experiences of his boyhood days that he often refers to, 
was the fact that he went barefoot seven months in the year, so as to be entitled to 
one pair of shoes annually. At the age of fourteen he left his mother’s home to 
work on a farm, at the small remuneration of 34 a month, and when not on the 
farm he willingly did any kind of labor for the sum of 25 cents a day. After 
a few years of this kind of life he decided to learn the saddler’s trade, but 
when he made application for a position the saddler refused to take him, and 
as the saddler now relates, it was because he thought Sampson would not make a 
harness maker, and had better stay at farming. Disappointed, but not discouraged, 
when he found that he was not considered bright enough to learn a trade, he con- 
eluded to learn merchandising. He started out to seek a situation, with all he 
possessed in the world tied in a handkerchief. On leaving his mother’s home she 
said to him: “1 can't give you much of this world’s goods, but wherever you are, 
remember that at morning, noon, and night your mother is praying for you.’’ He 
went to Lewistown, Mifflin county, whither he made his way on foot and by stage 
coach, and secured a position in a store to do the rough and dirty work of the 
establishment. He soon acquired a fair knowledge of the business, and was con- 
sidered a good salesman. He theu went to Lock Haven, where he landed with 
25 cents in his pocket, and found a position in a store at a good salary. 
Here he met and married Rosa Bowers, a daughter of Joshua and Fredericka 
Bowers, one of the pioneer families of the West Branch valley. Three children 
have blessed this union, all of whom are living: Bertha; Elizabeth, and Harry 
Bowers. 

In December, 1877, Mr. Mingle removed from Lock Haven to Williamsport, 
which he has since made his home. He occupied the position of manager for the 
Singer Manufacturing Company three years, and after giving up that position he 
embarked in the piano and organ business, which he has suecessfully conducted up 
to the present. Mr. Mingle also engaged in the real estate business on an extensive 
seale, being the projector and proprietor of Cottage Place Heights. Many hand- 
some homes have been erected in that part of the city, and to his enterprise and 
public spirit is partly due its transformation from a farm meadow into one of the 
most desirable residence sites in Williamsport. He is largely interested in the 
American Telephone Company, in which he has been a director for a number of 
years, and was president of the company for some time. He is a Democrat in 
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politics, and is a member of Mulberry Street Methodist Episcopal church. Mr. 
Mingle’s business success has been the resnlt of close attention to his affairs, and in 
pushing to his full ability every enterprise in which he has embarked. 

Rev. Jons KoEPpEr, pastor of St. Bonifacius Catholic church, was born in Len- 
hausen, Province of Westfalen, Prussia, Germany, December 30, 1837. Heis a son 
of Joseph and Mary Catharine (Sauer) Koeper, natives of Germany, who lived and 
died in that country. He received a good literary education in his native land, and 
afterwards took a thorough classical course. From boyhood he was intended for the 
priesthood, and after completing his classical education he studied theology for 
several years, and was ordained at Paderborn, March 31, 1865. He was appointed 
pastor of Portas, Westfelica, and was the first Catholic priest of that place since the 
Reformation. During his student days Father Koeper had often been asked to come 
to the United States, but refused to do so, because he wished to remain near his 
mother until her death. This event occurred in February, 1869, and in July follow- 
ing, in compliance with the wishes of the Rt. Rev. Bishop O'Hara of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, he sailed for this country. On the 16th of August, 1869, he took 
charge of St. Bonifacius parish, and for the past twenty-three years he has heen 
pastor of that congregation. He found it in a very poor condition, both spiritually 
and temporally, and its finances at a low ebb. He went to work at once with deter- 
mination and vigor, and the congregation is now in a very satisfactory condition. He 
has made many improvements, the most important being the substantial brick church 
which he erected on the site of the old frame structure. The corner stone was laid, 
June 22, 1873, and the church was dedicated, September 19, 1875. The old frame 
building was removed to the rear part of the lot, and has since been used for a paro- 
chial school, which is connected with St. Bonifacius church, and is in a flourishing 
condition. In 1874 a lot was purchased and in 1880 a building was erected in which 
the sisters who teach the school reside. Father Koeper is a gentleman of fine edu- 
cation, and has labored faithfully in building up the spirtual and temporal interests 
of St. Bonifacius congregation since becoming pastor of that church. He is highly 
respected by his people, as well as by the best citizens of Williamsport. On the 9th 
of April, 1590, he celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination to the 
priesthood, his silver jubilee, and the large gathering of bishops, priests, and lay- 
men on that occasion was a grand testimony to his high character, and untiring zeal 
in the cause of religion. 

Rev. Jons M. Sreex, son of John and Sarah Steck, was born in Wolf township, 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, October 19, 1834. He remained at home on the 
farm of his father until his sixteenth year, attending the public schools during the 
winter months, and then entered a store in Hughesville as a clerk and remained until 
his twentieth year. The death of his father at this time threw him upon his own 
resources. About this time he entered an academy where he studied during the sum- 
mer months, and taught during the winter in the public schools. In 1858 he was 
admitted to the theological department of the Missionary Institute, Selinsgrove, Penn- 
sylvania, from which he was graduated in 1861. May 5, 1861, he was received into 
the Lutheran ministry by the Synod of Central Pennsylvania. His first call was to 
Belleville charge, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania, where he remained as pastor from 
August 1, 1861, to January 1, 1870. During his ministry the membership of 
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the church was increased from about 120 communicants to over 100, and a new 
and commodious church edifice. was erected at Allenville. June 1, 1870, he 
commenced his labors as a home missionary at Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, where 
he served as pastor until October 1, 1575. The mission became self-sustaining 
in one year and a half. The present church edifice was completed and the par- 
sonage erected during his pastorate. Owing to indications of failing health, he 
then resigned and accepted a call to Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania, where he 
yemained until March 1, 1880. During his ministry there, the church was enlarged 
and remodeled, and the membership nearly doubled. A call was then extended him 
by the Belleville charge, where he had formerly been pastor; the eall was accepted, 
and he again began his labors there, March 1, 1880. He remained there as pastor 
until September 1, 1888. During this time one of the finest church edifices in the 
county was erected at Belleville. He then accepted a call from two mission churches, 
St. John’s of Williamsport and Messiah’s of South Williamsport. The membership 
of the former at that time was twenty-two, and of the latter forty. He commenced his 
labors in this new field, September 1, 1883, and labored in the field until September 
1, 1887, when the charge was divided. St. John’s congregation, having become 
self-sustaining, at once extended a call,to him to continue as their pastor. This, 
however, was declined on account of failing health. During his ministry in South 
Williamsport, the first subscriptions were received, and work was commenced on their 
present beautiful church edifice. His next regular pastorate was the Lutheran Church 
of the Redeemer, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, which he organized April 12, 1891, 
and of which he is the present pastor. In 1890 he published “ Reminiscences of the 
Lutheran Church in Lycoming County.’ In 1891 he delivered an historical address 
at the centennial celebration of Immanuel’s Lutheran church in Muncy valley, 
which was also published; both of these publications have had a large circulation. He 
was united in marriage to Mary J. Frymire, daughter of Henry Frymire, November 
7,1861. His only son, W. F. Steck, a graduate of Pennsylvania College and Gettys- 
burg Theological Seminary, is at present pastor of the Lutheran church of Philips- 
burg, Pennsylvania; the other three children are Maggie C.; Carrie E., and Verna M. 

Jons FRANKLIN MEGINXESS is one of the best known literary men in Pennsylva- 
nia, and the people of the West Branch valley owe him a lasting debt of gratitude 
for having rescued from oblivion the principal historical incidents relating to their 
locality, and placing them in permanent form to be handed down from generation 
to generation. He was born July 16, 1827, in Colerain, Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania, His early boyhood was passed upon the farm of bis father, Benjamin 
Meginness, and his education was received in the common schools. He never 
enjoyed the opportunities for anything more than a common school education, but 
being possessed from early childhood of a thirst for knowledge, he diligently 
improved his time at home in study. When a very small boy his parents migrated 
to Ohio, but soon after returned to Pennsylvania, and about 1532 settled on a farm 
in Lancaster county. In October, 1843, our subject left home to battle his own 
way through life, and arriving at Warsaw, Illinois, he took a steamboat and went 
to St. Louis, Missouri. Subsequently he found employment on another boat and 
made a voyage to New Orleans. After a varied experience in traveling, he finally 
found his way back to his native county. He spent the winter of 1845 in school 
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April 9, 1847, he enlisted, “to serve during the Mexican war,” with the regular army, 
and on June 19th of that year he sailed from New York for Mexico. A work writ- 
ten and published by himself in 1891, entitled ‘‘The Meginness Family,” gives a 
complete account of his experience in that war. In 1848 he taught two terms of 
school in Lycoming county. 

On the 25th of October, 1819, he was married to Martha Jane, daughter of Will- 
iam King of Mifflin township, Lycoming county. Soon after they took up their 
residence in Jersey Shore. June9, 1852, he became editor of the Jersey Shore 
Republican, and continued in that position until June 9, 1854. He then associated 
himself with S. S. Seely in founding The News Letter at Jersey Shore, from which 
Mr. Meginness retired, August 30, 1855. Atthis time he began writing a History of 
the West Branch Valley of the Susquehanna. It made an octavo workof 518 pages, 
was published in 1856, and was the pioneer history of this part of the State. In 
1857 he became editor of The Sentinel, at Peru, Illinois. Early in the fall of 1859 
the office was destroyed by fire, and he was out of employment for a time. Finally, 
through the influence of Stephen A. Douglas, he was employed as an editorial 
writer on the Springfield Dazly Register during the heated campaign of Judge 
Douglas and Abraham Lincoln for the United States senatorship. It was his good 
fortune to be present at several of the great debates between these two eminent men. 
After retiring from the Register he accepted a position with the Spectator at Carlin- 
ville, Illinois. He soon after purchased the paper and when he began to realize 
something for his labors, the rebellion broke out, and in a few weeks all business 
was at a staudstill. In October, 1861, he sold his paper at a sacrifice and returned 
with his family to Lycoming county, and in June, 1862, he removed to Williams- 
port. 

Late in the winter of that year he received an appointment as a clerk under 
Capt. William Stoddard, assistant quartermaster, Alexandria, Virginia. After two 
years of service in a subordinate clerical position, Mr. Meginness was made chief 
elerk of the bureau of transportation. Shortly before the close of the war he 
resigned his clerkship, to accept an appointment in the division of referred claims, 
paymaster general’s office, Washington City, under Col. Jacob Sallade. There he 
remained three months, and was then appointed to a clerkship in the third auditor’s 
office, Treasnry department, under Hon. John Wilson, and assigned to the division 
of State war claims. After about a year’s service in this bureau, he was transferred 
to the second comptroller’s office, Colonel Broadhead, Treasury department. 
While serving in this department, the impeachment trial of President Johnson took 
place, and he frequently attended the sessions of the high court. He remained in 
the Treasury until June 1, 1869. 

He subsequently became managing editor of the Lycoming Gazette. Soon after 
this paper was consolidated with the Bulletin, under the title of Gazette and Bulle- 
tin, and he was appointed city editor. Later he became editor and continued until 
1872, when he again took the position of city editor. Four years afterward Mr. 
Meginness once more became editor in chief and continued as such until 1889, when * 
he retired. During 1888, in addition to his editorial labors, Mr. Meginness started 
and conducted a monthly magazine, entitled The Historical Journal. In 1889 he 
rewrote and revised his “Otzinachson,” or History of the West Branch Valley. Soon 
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after retiring from the Gazette and Bulletin he wrote and published an exhaustive 
biography of Frances Slocum, the Lost Sister of Wyoming. During the last thirty 
years he wrote many letters and sketches for the Philadelphia Times, the Press, 
Record, New York Herald, Sun, and other journals. As early as 1855 he was a 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger. In the spring of 1891 he commenced the 
compilation of the present History of Lycoming County, upon which he spent more 
than a year of constant labor. Mr. and Mrs. Meginness are the parents of ten 
children: Mary Virginia, who married William C. Arp; Alice Celinda, who married 
Jasper F. King; Sarah Rosetta; William Warren; Henry Harvey; Julia Rosabella; 
Ida Jane; Carrie Armenia; Herbert Eugene, and John Franklin. 

James W. SwEELx, editor and publisher of The Sun, was born in Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, January 24, 1862, son of Samuel and Harriet (Winters) Sweely, and 
grandson of Jacob Sweely, one of the well remembered citizens of Williamsport. 
He commenced to learn the printer’s trade in the office of the Breakfast Table, and 
in 1880 he went to Peoria, Illinois, and through the recommendation of Robert J. 
Burdette he was appointed city editor of the Daily Transcript. After a few months 
he returned to Williamsport and became a half owñer of the Breakfast Table, and 
‘subsequently sole proprietor. He adv@nced the circulation of this paper from 4,000 
to 11,000 copies, and brought it up to a high standard as a weekly journal. In 
1582 Mr. Sweely went to Pittsburg and established the Sunday Traveler, which he 
conducted about one year, and then sold and returned to Williamsport, because of a 
severe attack of typhoid fever which rendered him unable to attend to his editorial 
duties. 

On the “th of July, 1884, Mr. Sweely purchased the controlling interest in the 
Sun and Banner, which under his editoral supervision and wise business manage- 
ment has won its way to a leading place as a fearless, progressive, and enterprising 
newspaper, with a circulation second to no local daily in the West Branch valley. 
He is an uncompromising Democrat, and strikes sledge-hammer blows in support 
and defence of Democratic measures and principles. Mr. Sweely married Carrie, 
daughter of L. W. Cook of Williamsport, and has two children: Isabel S., and 
Lucius. 

Dierrick LamaDe was born in Baden, Germany, February 6, 1859, son of Die- 
trick and Caroline (Suepfle) Lamade. He was educated in Germany and the United 
States, having emigrated to this country in 1867. He came to Williamsport in that 
year and his father having died in 1868 he was compelled to earn his own living. 
He consequently found employment at various positions in astore fortwo years. In 
1872 he commenced to learn the printer's trade in the office of the West Branch 
Beobachter. He subsequently worked for the proprietors of the following enter- 
prises: The Williamsport Banner; The Williamsport Sunday Times; in the job 
office of the Daily Times; in the job office of G. E. Otto Siess; in the job office 
of the Banner; was foreman of the press room of the Sun and Banner; was a 
printer for the government signal station at Williamsport, and at the same time set 
type for the Sun and Banner: when the government abandoned the signal station 
he was employed by John B. Reilly in the printing department of the Williamsport 
Times until Mr. Rielly failed, when he became interested in and was the principal 
founder of the Pennsylvania Grit, of which he has been manager and general man- 
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ager since its inception. When this institution was incorporated Mr. Lamade was: 
elected president and has held that office ever since. Mr. Lamade was married in 
1881 to Clara A. Rhen of Williamsport, and to this union have been born five 
children, four of whom are living: D. Wilson; Charles D.; Elsie M., and Howard.. 
He is a member of the Royal Arcanum, the Protected Home Circle, and the Monu- 
mental Association. He is a Democrat in politics and with his wife belongs to the- 
St. Mark's Lutheran church. ; 

Frep M. Lastaps was born in Goeshausen, Baden, Germany, August 26, 1861, 
son of Dietrick and Caroline (Suepfie) Lamade. He came to Williamsport in 1867,. 
where he attended the common schools, and in later years he attended college at 
Philadelphia. At the age of eleven years he went to work for Jacob Rohe, with 
whom he remained about two years. He was afterwards employed as office boy for 
the late Peter Herdic. In 1885 he bought an interest in the Grit Publishing Com- 
pany, and assumed the position of manager of the circulation. In 1886 he was 
married to Lillie M. Graham, and they had two children: Walter and Margaret. 
In 1891 Mr. Lamade was elected a member of the school board from the Eighth 
ward. He is also a member of the Royal Arcanum and the Protected Home Circle. 

Georce W. RrawmarD was born in Elmira, New York, November 7, 1858, son of 
George and Rachel (Ayres) Rianhard. He was educated in the Williamsport public- 
schools and the Williamsport Commercial College. At the age of fourteen he began 
to learn the printer’s trade in the office of the Gazette and Bulletin, and after serv- 
ing an apprenticeship he was in the employ of that paper in all of its various 
departments until March 9, 1884, when he was interested in starting the Pennsyl- 
vania Grit. For a time he had charge of the job department of that paper and 
afterwards became the editor, which position he filled until July 1, 1892, Mr. Rian- 
hard was married, December 28, 1882, to Anna L. Schafer, daughter of Conrad 
Schafer; they are the parents of two children: Franklin Arthur and George Conrad. 
He is a member of Williamsport Lodge, No. 173, B. P. O. E., of which he was the 
founder. He is also a member of the Lycoming Opera House Company. In his 
political affiliations he is a Democrat. 

Jomx P. Dwyer, editor of the Republican, was born, March 27, 1865, in Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania, son of Anthony and Catharine (King) Dwyer. His father: 
was a merchant for many years, and died in 1872. His mother is living at Renovo. 
Mr. Dwyer was educated in the common schools, and at the age of thirteen he began 
clerking in a store, where he remained for three years. At the age of sixteen, in 
company with James Reilly, he established the Renovo Evening News, the first daily 
paper published at that place. He was therefore the youngest proprietor and 
editor of a daily newspaper in the United States. He remained in Renovo until the 
fall of 1889, when he took his present position. As evidence of his enterprise it is 
worthy of mention that during the great flood of June, 1889, it was impossible to- 
get the regular paper on which to print the edition, and he consequently bought 
enough wall paper from a dealer and printed the Evening News thereon. This 
stroke of business enterprise to supply his patrons with the News won favorable- 
comment from the leading papers all over the country. Mr. Dwyer was married, 
September 4, 1889, to Mary Ryder of Renovo, and to this union have been born 
two children: Petronilla, and Francis J. He is a member of the Catholic church, 
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üs connected with Father Matthews Total Abstinence Society, and politically he is 
a Democrat. 

GrorGE S. Lennart, editor and publisher of The Breakfast Table, was born, 
February 25, 1860, in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, son of George H. and Sylvania 
(Sanders) Lenhart, also natives of that city. When a boy he removed with his 
‚parents to Middletown, Dauphin county, where the father was engaged in the mer- 
-cantile business for many years; he also acted as agent for the Adams Express 
Company several years at that place. Onr subject was educated in the public 
‘schools at Middletown. After teaching school one term in Adams county he spent 
two years in the academy at Bucknell University. In 1881 he began reporting for 
the Williamsport Sun and Banner. One year later he withdrew and took charge 
of the Berwick Gazette for some time. He was afterwards employed as editorial 
writer for the Easton Daily Argus. From there he went to Jersey City, New 
Jersey, where he was engaged to do special writing for the Evening Journal, 
remaining four years. In 1887 he came to Williamsport and has since been editing 
and publishing the Breakfast Table. Mr. Lenhart is an active Republican, and is 
a member of the Republican County Committee, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Republican League, a member of the Republican State Commit- 
tee from Lycoming county, and belongs to and is one of the executive committee of 
the Young Men's Republican Club of Williamsport. While at Bucknell University 
he founded Delta Chapter; at Easton he established the Sigma Deuteron at Lafayette 
College, and at Jersey City he was historian of the Grand Chapter of the college 
fraternity, Phi Gamma Delta. While in Berwick he assisted in organizing the 
John H. Stayer Camp, Sons of Veterans, and was the first captain of that camp. 
Mr. Lenhart was married, October 15, 1884, to Helen, daughter of J. B. McLaughlin, 
teller of the Lewisburg National Bank. 

Pror. Jony F. Davis, foander of the Williamsport Commercial College, was born 
in Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, April 21, 1840, son of John and Rachel (Stratton) 
Davis, natives of Franklin county, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, respectively. 
His father was a brick maker and contractor in Franklin county for many years. 
He filled various political offices in his township, and was a prominent member of 
the Methodist Episcopal church. He and his wife removed to Williamsport in 1876, 
where both died in 1878. The subject of this sketch was their only child that grew 
to maturity. At the age of eight years his parents removed to Pittsburg, and soon 
afterwards to Fulton county. He received his education in the academic schools of 
Chambersburg, and at Iron City Commercial College of Pittsburg. From 1863 to 
1865 he was superintendent of schools in Fulton county. Professor Davis entered 
the Fast Baltimore Conference in 1866, and in the division he fell to the Central 
Pennsylvania Conference, of which he was a member until 1880. In August, 1865, 
he came to Williamsport, and became a teacher in the commercial department of 
Dickinson Seminary. In the latter part of 1865 he founded the Williamsport Com- 
mercial College, and was at the head of that institution fourteen years; under his 
management it attained a wide reputation. In 1879 he sold the college and estab- 
lished a similar institution at Altoona, Pennsylvania, which he conducted four years, 
and then engaged in the life insurance business. He is manager of the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company for northeastern Pennsylvania, and for the southern 
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tier of counties in New York. He was elected city superintendent of schools in Will- 
iamsport in May, 1872, but resigned after three months’ service. He served as 
school director from the Fourth ward, and has always taken a deep interest in the prog- 
ress of education, In 1876 he was the candidate of the Greenback party for Congress 
in this district, receiving 1,537 votes, and was again the candidate of that party in 
1878, and received 10,163 votes. Since that time he has affiliated with the Democratic 
party. Heisa member of the Masonic order, and of the I. O. O. F. Professor Davis 
was married in 1867 to Eliza Jane, daughter of Hon. A. C. Davis, of Fulton 
county, Pennsylvania, and has three children: Jennie D.; Alice R., and Andrew C. 
He and family are members of High Street Methodist Episcopal church, and he is 
one of the trustees of that organization, and also superintendent of the Sunday 
school. 

S. T. STEPHENSON, proprietor of Stephenson Business College and Institute of 
Shorthand, was born in Clinton county, Pennsylvania, November 14, 1854, son of 
George W. and Elizabeth Ann (McCloskey) Stephenson, also natives of that county. 
His father was a farmer by occupation, and prior to his death, which occurred in 
October, 1891, he retired from the farm and lived in Lock Haven, where his widow 
now survives; she is a member of the Methodist Episcopal church, to which her 
husband also belonged, and in which he was class-leader and steward. Our subject 
was the eldest of four children, and was reared in Clinton and Centre counties, 
Pennsylvania; he was educated at the Millersville State Normal School, and gradu- 
ated from the Lock Haven Normal School in 1881; he was also graduated from the 
Eastman Business College, Poughkeepsie, New York, in 1883. After haviug offici- 
ated as principal of the public schools of Lock Haven for some time, he was engaged 
for a period at bookkeeping in Lock Haven and Williamsport, and at the Washing- 
ton Iron Works. In 1885 he became an instructor in Wood’s Business College, and 
in 1890 he established his present College and Institute of Shorthand, in which he 
has had phenomenal success. He was married in 1876 to Miss Mary E., daughter of 
Jacob R. Leathers, of Mount Eagle, Centre county, Pennsylvania, and to this union 
have been born five children: Bliss; Elsie; Lula; Emery, and Letitia. Mr. Stephen- 
son is a Prohibitionist in his political proclivities, and with his wife belongs to Grace 
Methodist Episcopal church, of which he has served as steward, and in which he is 
superintendent of the Sunday school. 

Frep. M. Arten, principal of Williamsport Commercial College, was born in 
Smethport, McKean county, Pennsylvania, October 13, 1854; son of F. A. and Jane 
(Martin) Allen, the former a native of Massachusetts, and the latter of New York 
State. His father was a prominent educator, and obtained his education through 
his own efforts. He had charge of the schools of McKean county and Chester county, 
successively, and was the first principal of the Mansfield Normal School, Tioga 
county. He conducted more institute work than any man in the State during his 
career, was one of the pioneers in that work, and was employed by the State super- 
intendent to do institute work. He died in 1879. He was a Republican in politics, 
and an adherent of the Protestant Episcopal church. The subject of this sketch is 
second in a family of three children; he was reared in Mansfield, Pennsylvania, and 
was educated in the normal school of that place. At the age of twenty-one he 
opened a bookkeeping department at Mansfield, and for three years was proprietor 
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of the Allen Business College, Elmira, New York. In 1585 he came to Williams- 
port, and has since had charge of Williamsport Commercial College. He has greatly 
improved that institution, and his schoo] enjoys a large and well deserved patronage. 
He is an adherent of the Repnblican party, and a stanch supporter of Republican 
principles. Mr. Allen was married in 1879 to Clara, daughter of Rev. J. B. Went- 
worth, of Buffalo, New York. and has two children: Jennie and Richard. He and 
wife are members of Mulberry Street Methodist Episcopal church. 

Loreszo Dow Port was born in Muncy, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, April 
24, 1829, son of John and Eliza (Taggart) Pott, natives of Pottsville, Schuylkill 
county, Pennsylvania, who moved to Mnney, abont 1820, where his father followed 
the ocenpation of a tailor. John Pott was born April 25, 1191, and served in the 
war of 1812, His wife was born April 9, 1796, and bore him quite a large family, 
four of whom are now living: Robert, who has been teller of the First National 
Bank of Williamsport since its organization; Charles Wesley, of Sparta, Wisconsin; 
Lorenzo Dow, of Williamsport, and Catharine. wife of William Flack, of Watson- 
town. Northumberland connty. The family removed to New Columbia, Union 
county, about 1832, where the father died, September 22, 1834. His widow sur- 
vived until March, 1859, and died in Watsontown. They were members of the 
Protestant Episcopal church. The subject of this sketch was reared in Muncy and 
New Columbia, Pennsylvania.. After the death of his father he was apprenticed to 
a farmer named Charles Rover, and remained with him until he was eighteen years 
of age. He then came to Williamsport and learned the shoemaker’s trade with 
Williams & Weiss, which business he has since followed. In 1861 he enlisted in 
Company D, Eleventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, and served three months and then 
re-enlisted in Company J, Thirty-Seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, in which he 
served thirty days. In 1864 he joined Company I, Two Hundred and Third Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, as second lientenant, and served with his regiment until dis- 
charged, February 13, 1865. Mr. Pott was married in 1856, to Catharine, daughter 
of Jacob Hill, of Muncy Creek township, who bore him two sons: Alfred H. and 
Charles R. He and wife are members of Pine Street Methodist Episcopal church. 
He is a member of the I. O. O. F and of the G. A. R.: is a Republican, and has 
served as a member of the school board for one term. 

Cuartes R. Port, late proprietor of Pott's Shorthand and Business College. was 
born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, May 17, 1866, the youngest son of Lorenzo 
Dow Pott. He was reared in this city, and gradnated from the Williamsport high 
school in 1554. He learned stenography by studying at night, and worked for sev- 
eral firms and also in the United States court. He established his school on the 
25th of August, 1SS4; it is the oldest shorthand college in the city, and after open- 
ing his school, Mr. Pott did a great deal to forward the profession in this ‘part of 
the State. He graduated a large number of efficient stenographers and typewriters, 
who have found employment in the different towns and cities of the country. Mr. 
Pott was a member of the Sons of Veterans, an active supporter of the Republican 
party, and a member of Pine Street Methodist Episcopal church. He died on the 
Ist of June, 1592, at the age of twenty-six years and fifteen days. 

GEORGE W. NiceLy, farmer, was born in Delaware township, Northumberland 
county, Pennsylvania, February 2, 1828, son of Joseph and Rebecca (Fox) Nicely. 
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His father was a native of Bucks county and moved with his parents to Northum- 
berland county, where he spent the balance of his life. He married Rebecca Fox, 
and was one of the prominent farmers of Delaware township, where he died Decem- 
ber 11, 1877, at the age of seventy years. In early life he was a Democrat, but 
afterwards became identified with the Republican party. He was the last associate 
judge of Northumberland county, and served continuously in that office from August 
4, 1869, to November 30, 1875. He was an elder in the Lutheran church for many 
years, and both he and his wife were members of that denomination. They were 
the parents of ten children, eight of whom are now living, as follows: George W.; 
M. A., of Dewart, Northumberland county; Joseph, of the same village; Stephen, of 
Kansas, who served in the Seventh Pennsylvania Cavalry during the entire rebel- 
lion; Mary, widow of William Bryson of Delaware township, Northumberland 
county; John F., who resides at Montoursville; Alfred S., of Dewart, and Oliver P., 
of Montoursville. Their mother died in 1887. The subject of this sketch was reared 
in Northumberland county, and was engaged in farming near Milton for a number of 
years, afterwards going to West Virginia, where he engaged in the lumber business. 
Returning to his native county he embarked in contracting, building the roadbed 
and culverts on the Philadelphia and Erie railroad. In 1861 he settled on his 
present farm of 140 acres, which is now within the city limits of Williamsport. For 
fourteen years he was engaged in the wholesale and retail agricultural implement 
business in this city, in which he was very successful. Mr. Nicely was first married 
in 1858, to Elizabeth Finney, of Northumberland county, who died in 1856, leaving 
one daughter, Eva, wife of John Ault of Woodward township. He was again 
married, in 1860, to Harriet, daughter of John Reighard, who has borne him four 
children, three of whom are living: Mary; Joseph, and Harry. He and family are 
members of the Presbyterian church of Newberry, and he was one of the building 
committee in the erection of the new church building. Mr. Nicely is a Republican, 
and has filled various township offices, but is now comparatively retired from the 
active duties of business and public life. 

Joas H. Lioyp was born in Fairfield township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, 
December 15, 1833, son of Charles and Susan (Hollingsworth) Lloyd. Charles 
Lloyd was a native of Fairfield township, Lycoming county, where his parents 
settled at an early date. He was a farmer all his life, and died in his native 
township. He was twice married; by his first wife he had six children, four of 
whom are living: Frances, widow of John Petrican; John H.; Sarah, who married 
Henry Petrican, and William, of Germantown, Pennsylvania. His second wife was 
Margaret Fell, of which union no children were born. He was one of the organ- 
izers of the West Branch Bank, and a stockholder in that institution. He at one 
time operated what is now the Hayes mill, at Montoursville, and also established 
the paper mill in that place, being a member of the firm of Lloyd, Starr & Frey. 
He was a member of the Society of Friends, was first a Whig in politics, and 
afterwards a Republican. The subject of this sketch was reared on the*homestead 
farm, and was educated in the public schools of Williamsport and at Dickinson 
Seminary, also attending a boarding school in Norristown, Pennsylvania. He 
followed farming up to 1588, and then came to Williamsport, where he has since 
lived a retired life. In 1862 he enlisted in Company I, One Hundred and Thirty- 
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first Pennsylvania Volunteers, and served until honorably discharged in May, 1863. 
He was in the battles of Antietam, Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville. He is a 
Republican, and served as constable of Montoursville one term. He is a member 
of Reno Post, G. A. R. Mr. Lloyd was married in 1873 to Rebecca M., daughter 
of Charles Harris, of Lovalsock township, and has one son, Charles H. He and wife 
are adherents of the Presbyterian church. 

Jons Hemas, retired, was born in Clinton township, Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania, October 15, 1821, son of John and Hannah (Rentz) Heilman. He was 
educated in the schools of his neighborhood, and was brought up on a farm. 
During the years 1S67 and 1568 he was in partnership with the Stadons, in the 
manufacture of woolen goods in Williamsport. He was married in 1845 to Miss 
Sarah Ulch, daughter of Henry Uleh, who died September 2, 1858, leaving five 
children, three of whom are now living: Russell P., who isa physician at Emporium, 
Pennsylvania; Hannah R., who married William Dickson, and afterwards, Banister 
Coffers: and Mary C., who married John S. Hays. He was again married, in 1860, 
to Miss Letitia R. Gibson, and to this union have been born five children: Annie 
L.. who married Edward M. Bates: Stella, who married Charles Weidenhamer: 
Oren G., who is an instructor in Cornell University; Norman L., and Maggie. 
After his first marriage Mr. Heilman located on a farm in Clinton township. where 
he remained until 1566, when he moved to Williamsport and lived a retired life for 
eleven years: after this he returned again tothe farm for five years. and then took 
up his permanent residence in Williamsport. He is independent in his political 
proclivities; he was once an overseer of the poor in Clinton township, and was a 
member of the school board of Williamsport for four years. With his family he 
adheres to the Presbyterian church. He is one of the well-to-do citizens and large 
real estate owners of Williamsport and Watsontown, and also owns 640 acres of 
timber Jand in Ashland county, Wisconsin. 

Rev. ALEXANDER LoxGsporr was a native of Baltimore, Maryland, and removed 
to Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania, in childhood. He was reared in that county,’ 
and obtained a good education through his own efforts. He became a minister in 
the Evangelical church, and had charge of churches in Northumberland and Clinton 
counties. While a resident of Schuylkill county he married Rebecca Kiessling, a 
native of Philadelphia, whose parents removed to Schuylkill county when she was a 
child. In 1842 he came to Lycoming county and located in Loyalsock township. 
He had charge of the circuit extending from Muney to Lock Haven and Block 
House. He was presiding elder of the Baltimore district for one term, and served 
in the Warren and Pittsburg district eight years. He continued in the active duties 
of the ministry up to his death, which occurred in February, 1875. By his marriage 
to Rebecca Kiessling, he became the father of nine children, as follows: Sarah, 
wife of James Eder, of Loyalsock township; Daniel, of Williamsport; Mary, wife of 
Abraham Meyer, of Cogan valley; Elizabeth, wife of James N. Fellows, of Cali- 
fornia; Henry H., of Binghamton, New York; John C., of Liberty, Tioga county: 
Rev. J. Max, of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, a minister in the Evangelical church; 
Charles L., of Gettysburg, and Julia, of Loganton. Mrs. Longsdorf died in 1849, 
and he afterwards married Sarah Keeport, of Lycoming county, who survives him. 

Dasıer Loscsporr, alderman, was born in Jackson township, Northumberland 
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county, Pennsylvania, October 9, 1536, and is the eldest son of the Rev. Alexander 
Longsdorf. He removed with his parents to Lyeoming county when he was six 
years old, and was educated in the public schools and at Dickinson Seminary. He 
learned the harness maker’s trade, and worked at that business for ten years; he 
also clerked in a store for some time. In August, 186-4, he enlisted in Company I, 
Two Hundred and Third Pennsylvania Volunteers, aud served with his regiment 
until the battle of Fort Fisher, January 15, 1865, where he was so severely wounded 
in the left arm as to necessitate its amputation, and compel his retirement from 
active service. He also participated iu the battles of Petersburg, Richmond, and 
Chapin’s Farm. On his recovery, he taught in the public schools of Williamsport 
for nine years, and was principal of the Washington building, junior department. 
In 1876 he was elected on the Republican ticket to the office of city treasurer, and 
filled that office for twelve consecutive years. In 1890 he was chosen as alderman 
of the Fourth ward, and was also the assessor and tax collector of that ward six years 
—from 1870 to 1876. He is a member of Reno Post, G. A. R., has served as 
quartermaster of the post for eight years, and has also filled the office of Commander. 
Mr. Longsdorf was married in 1859 to H. C., daughter of Jacob Hoffman, of Will- 
iamsport, who died in March, 1880, leaving five children: William H.; Owen H.; 
Ella F., wife of Robert Coney, of Williamsport; Mary R., wife of H. S. Stine, and 
Anna R. He was again married, in 1881, to Hannah M., daughter of J. H. Maurer, 
who has borne him two children: Alvin A., and Daniel H. He and wife are mem- 
bers of Pine Street Methodist Episcopal church. 

JAcoB Rrep, alderman of the First ward, was born in Schuylkill county, Pennsyl- 
vania, December 7, 1821, son of Jacob and Rebecea (Bittle) Reed, natives of that 
county. His father was superintendent of the New York Coal Company, the first 
to operate in Schuylkill county. He was afterwards elected to the office of alderman 
in Pottsville, and filled that position for fifty-four years, and was also chief burgess 
of that city. Our subject received his education in the Pottsville Academy, became 
a contractor and coal operator, and was extensively engaged in the coal business in 
Pottsville. He came to Lycoming county in 1859, located in Williamsport, and 
was a jobber in Woolverton € Tinsman’s lumber mills for sixteen years. April 1, 
1881, he was appointed alderman by the Governor of the State, and has since been 
elected to that office. He was also engaged in the mereantile business for ten years 
in Williamsport. He was married in 1843 to Miss Priscilla, daughter of Evan 
Lewis, of White Deer valley, who died, January 1, 1887, leaving two children: 
John B. and William Morgan. He was again married to Elizabeth Ruffner, of 
Northumberland county, Pennsylvania. Mr. Reed is a Republican in politics, has 
been United States pension agent for several years, and with his family belongs 
to the Lutheran church. 

Jous L. Grister, prothonotary. was born in Upper Fairfield township, Lycom- 
ing county, June 22, 1849, son of John and Catharine (Stiger) Guinter. He was 
reared ou a farm, and received his education in the common schools of his native 
township. He then engaged in clerking and in bookkeeping; afterwards he carried 
on the grocery business, and later engaged in the manufacture of cigars in Williams- 
port. In all these undertakings he met with well deserved success. In 1886 he 
was elected prothonotary of Lycoming county, and in the autumn of 1889 he was 
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re-elected to the same office by one of the largest majorities ever given for a county 
office in Lycoming county. For the past six years he has filled the position with 
commendable credit to himself, and to the entire satisfaction of the people. Mr. 
Guinter has always been identified with the Democratic party, and has taken an 
active interest in the success of the principles and measures of that organization. 
In June, 1888, he was appointed commissary sergeant of the Twelfth Regiment, 
National Guard of Pennsylvania, and still holds that rank. He is one of the 
enterprising citizens of Williamsport, and is a stockholder in the Lycoming Opera 
House Company, also secretary and treasurer of the company, and was the principal 
promoter of that very necessary project. Heis a stockholder in the Susquehanna 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company. and of the Athletic Park Association, and has 
shown the same energy and intelligence in these several enterprises that have char- 
acterized his business life since reaching manhood. Mr. Guinter has recently 
erected the City Hotel, on Pine street, which is quite an improvement to that 
part of Williamsport. He was married, Jannary 27,1878, to Eliza, daughter of 
Mark Harrison, of Union county, Pennsylvania. They are the parents of five 
children: William; Raymond Clyde; Norman Harrison; John L., and Myrtie Ludell. 
Mr. Guinter is a member of Lycoming Lodge, No. 112, I. O. O. F., and is one of 
the best known and most respected public officials in Lycoming county. 

CHARLES J. Cuamuxsss, Register and Recorder, and Clerk of the Orphan’s Conrt 
of Lycoming county, was born in Lewis township, (now Gamble,) Lycoming connty, 
Pennsylvania, February 19, 1860. His parents, Patrick and Elizabeth (Kelly) 
Cnmmings, were among the pioneers of that section, where they settled in 1843. 
His father was engaged in lumbering and farming, and died, March 16, 1873; his 
widow still survives him. Mr. Cummings was reared in Lycoming county, received 
a common school education, and afterwards attended the Muney Normal School and 
the Williamsport Commercial College. He then engaged in teaching, which voca- 
tion he followed ten years. He taught in the Ralston school and at various other 
points, and was principal of the South Williamsport high school in 1888 and 1890. 
During his borhood years he assisted in supporting his widowed mother, besides 
earning the means with which to obtain an education. Mr. Cummings has been 
prominent in the local councils of the Democratic party since attaining his majority, 
and has figured prominently in educational circles, having served two years as secre- 
tary of the School Directors’ Association of Lycoming county. In 1884 he was 
secretary of the Democratic county convention, in 1887 he was chairman of the 
Democratic county convention, and in May, 1890, he presided over the convention 
of school directors of Lycoming county. In the winter of 1889-90 he was urged to 
become a candidate for county superintendent of schools, but declined in order to 
enter the field for register and recorder, to which office he was elected in November, 
1890, by the handsome majority of 1,320 votes. Mr. Cummings possesses that 
courage and perseverance so necessary to success in any calling. He is a popular 
representative of the young Democracy of the county, and is a member of the Cath- 
olic church. As an officer he has won the respect and confidence of the public. 
Through his industry he has accumulated considerable property, and is a stockholder 
and director in the Lycoming Opera House Company. He was married, November 
25, 1891, to Miss Ella R. McGoughran, of Brooklyn, New York. 
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Joux HEILEMAN, treasurer of Lycoming county, was born in Germany, January 
30, 1860, son of Michael and Mary (Dangle) Heileman, who came to the United 
States in 1867 and located in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. His father is a 
wagonmaker, and followed his trade in Williamsport for many years. He resides in 
South Williamsport, his wife having died in 1865. The subject of this sketch came 
to Lycoming county with his father, and was educated in the public schools of Will- 
lamsport. He then worked in the saw mills, and after the flood of 1889 he pur- 
chased an interest in a brick manufacturing company in South Williamsport, which 
he sold out in 1891. In November of the latter year he was elected treasurer of 
Lycoming county, by a majority of 1,300. Mr. Heileman has been quite prominent 
in the local councils of the Democratic party, and prior to his election as treasurer 
he served as tax collector and in various other offices in South Williamsport. He 
is a stockholder in the Lycoming Opera House Company, and in the Market Street 
Bridge Company. He is a member of the I. O. O. F., the R. A., and of the Turn 
Verein Society. Mr. Heileman was married in 1883 to Emma, daughter of Joseph 
Mahl, of South Williamsport, and has three children: Joseph; Clara, and George. 
‘The family are members of the Market Street Lutheran church. 

Epwarp W. MicHaer, sheriff of Lycoming county, was born in Muncy Creek 
township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, December 7, 1848, son of Peter and 
Esther Michael of that township. He was reared on the homestead farm, where he 
remained until reaching his majority, receiving a common school education in the 
district school of his neighborhood. At the age of twenty-three he married and 
moved to a farm in Wolf township, which he rented from his father-in-law and sub- 
sequently purchased. For fifteen years he was engaged in the agricultural imple- 
ment business at Hughesville, in partnership with C. B. Vandine. He served as tax 
collector and overseer of the poor in Wolf township, and in 1885 he was elected 
sheriff of the county on the Democratic ticket by a majority of 960 votes, and 
is now filling that office. Mr. Michael was married in 1869 to Carrie, daughter of 
Abraham Bugh, of Wolf township, and has two children: Charles R. and Harry L. 
He and wife are members of the Lutheran church. Mr. Michaelis largely interested 
in real estate in Wolf township, where he has spent the greater portion of his life. 

Josx R. Boser, county commissioner, was born in Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, 
August 5, 1834, and is the eldest son of Abraham and Elizabeth Bubb. He was 
reared in his native town, where he received a public school education, and after- 
wards spent two years at Dickinson Seminary. He worked at the tailor's trade 
with his father for nine years, and was afterwards engaged with him in the lumber 
business on Pine creek up to 1865, and then located in Jersey Shore. In March, 
1870, he removed to Newberry, and worked on the Williamsport boom for Brown, 
Clarke & Howe, and Dodge & Company seventeen years. In 1887 he was a candi- 
date for county commissioner, but was defeated for the nomination, and in 1889 he 
was again a candidate, and was nominated and elected on the Democratic ticket, to 
serve until 1893. He served as constable of the Seventh ward for fifteen years, and 
filled the office of tax collector seven years. He is a stockholder in the Lycoming 
Opera House Company. Mr. Bubb has been thrice married. His first wife was 
Rachel Campbell, of Campbelltown, Pennsylvania. She died leaving three children: 
Elizabeth, wife of Henry Martin, of Newberry; Laura, wife of Peter Bowers, of Will- 
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iamsport, and Rufus R., of California. He was next married to Antoinette Sufforn,. 
of New York State, who died without issue. His present wife was Elizabeth N. 
Bower, of Lycoming county, who has borne him two children: Minnie May, and: 
Walker M. He and wife are members of the Presbyterian church of Newberry. 

Joun E. Horsiys, deputy prothonotary of Lycoming county, was born in Havre- 
de-Grace, Maryland, July 28, 1852, son of John and Elizabeth (Irwin) Hopkins, 
natives of the same county. His father was constable and collector for twenty-six 
years, and was also engaged in the mercantile business in Maryland. About 1882 
his parents came to Williamsport, and made their home with our subject. His father 
died in April, 1886, but his mother still survives. Their family consisted of six 
children, as follows: John E., of Williamsport; Irwin, of Baltimore, Maryland; 
William, of Philadelphia; Deborah L., wife of Edward Riley, of Williamsport; Paro- 
zett, of South Williamsport, and Archer, clerk of this city. The subject of this 
sketch was reared in Harford county, Maryland, and was educated in the public 
schools, and at Bryant & Stratton’s Commercial College, Baltimore. He came to 
Williamsport in April, 1577, and took charge of the lumber interests of Hotchkiss & 
Barber, and afterwards became connected with the Emery Lumber Company, and 
Edgar Munson. Before coming to this county Mr. Hopkins was shipper for John. 
DuBois, at Havre-de-Grace, Maryland, and thus became familiar with the lumber 
trade. After severing his business connections with Mr. Munson, he engaged in the 
hay, grain, and feed business in Williamsport, which he conducted for six years. In: 
1887 he was appointed deputy prothonotary, and has since filled that office in a 
satisfactory manner. He isa Democrat, and an unswerving supporter of his party. 
He was the Democratic chairman of the city from 1885 to 1891. Mr. Hopkins was 
married, April 30, 1878, to Martha, daughter of John Good, of Williamsport, and 
has a family of five children: John; Roland; Bessie; Maxwell, and Earling. He 
is a member of the Protestant Episcopal church, and his wife in connected with the 
First Baptist church. He is a member of the I. O. O. F. and the Royal Arcanum, 
and was one of the original stockholders of the Lycoming Opera House Company. 

Oruanpo L. NıoHors, deputy register and recorder, was born in Union, Broome 
county, New York, May 29, 1854, son of O. L. C. and Elizabeth (Derr) Nichols. His 
father was a native of Ulster county, New York, and a construction foreman ona 
railroad. He came to Williamsport in 1856, became connected with the Pennsyl- 
yania Railroad Company as station baggage master, and filled that position at the 
Pine Street station for many years. He afterwards acted as real estate agent for 
William H. Armstrong, and was also engaged in the produce business at the market 
house up to his death in 1869. He was an active member of the Republican party, 
also of the I. O. O. F. and the Baptist church. He was a soldier in the rebellion. 
His wife was a daughter of Joseph Derr, who was a descendant of Ludwig Derr, 
the founder of Lewisburg, and still survives him. She is a member of the Lutheran 
church. Their family consisted of seven children, four of whom are living, as follows: 
Elizabeth E., wife of W. D. Crooks, of South Williamsport; Orlando L.; Frank A., 
who is engaged in the manufacture of lumber in the State of Michigan, and Ida B., 
wife of G. C. Achenbach, of South Williamsport. 

The subject of this sketch was reared principally in Lycoming county, was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Williamsport, and has been engaged in clerking, saw 
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milling, ete. Mr. Nichols was president of the school board of South Williamsport 
fortwo years, and has served as chief burgess of that borough for one year, being 
the first Democrat ever elected to that office. In 1885 he was appointed deputy 
register and recorder by George W. Gilmore, and has filled that position ever 
since. He is a stockholder in the Lycoming Opera House Company, and takes a 
deep interest in the growth and development of Williamsport. Heis a member of 
the I. O. O. F., and is quartermaster of the Twelfth Regiment, National Guard of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Nichols was married, March 10, 1885, ta Mary V., daughter 
of P. S. and Mary A. Bierley, of Petersburg, Centre county, Pennsylvania, and has 
four children: M. Bessie; Walter B., and Ida Leonard. The family are members 
of the Lutheran church. 

Parrick €. Fraxacan was born in Cascade township, Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania, February S, 1860, and is a son of Patrick and Catharine (Driscoll) Flana- 
gan, who were among the first settlers of that township. He remained with his 
parents during his boyhood years, working for his father in the woods, in the black- 
smith shop, and on the farm. His education was received at the public schools, 
and at Montoursville Normal School. Having a mechanical mind he early acquired a 
knowledge of steam engineering, and in 1883 he accepted a position with Funston 
& Cullian, and in 1884 with L. M. Castner, with whom he remained until January, 
1891. He then resigned his position in order to accept an appointment as one of 
the deputies in the office of Charles J. Cummings, register and recorder of Lycom- 
ing county, which he still holds. Mr. Flanagan is a member of the American Order 
of Steam Engineers, and has served as secretary of that body for three years. He 
was twice a delegate to the grand council at Philadelphia, and also a delegate to the 
supreme council convention at Manchester, New Hampshire, in 1888, and Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 1889. He is an ardent Democrat, and since his majority has 
been actively identified with the local interests of that party, and has served as a 
delegate to the county convention several times. Mr. Flanagan was married, Janu- 
ary 27, 1892, to Cora M., daughter of George and Margaret J. (Martin) Myers, 
both of whom are dead. He is a member of the Catholic church. 

Wirra H, Kress, clerk in the office of the register and recorder, was born at 
Blooming Grove, in Hepburn township, Lycoming connty, Pennsylvania, February 
7, 1862, son of Jacob D. and Sophia (Kehrer) Kiess, natives of Lycoming 
county, and of German origin. His mother died in December, 1862, and several 
years after her death, his father moved to Iowa, William H. was their only child, 
and was reared by his grandfather, Abraham Kiess, of Queneshaque, Anthony town- 
ship. He was educated in the common schools of that township and at the Muncy 
Normal School. At the age of sixteen he engaged in school teaching during the 
winter season, and attended school during the summer. In 1883 he graduated from 
the State Normal School at Lock Haven, after which he taught for two years in the 
public schools and was then one of the teachers in the Williamsport Commercial 
College for three years. Mr. Kiess was appointed assistant postmaster of Williams- 
port in 1858, and filled that position until 1890, when he was appointed clerk in the 
prothonotary’s office, and in January, 1891, he was appointed to his present posi- 
tion. He is a stanch Democrat, and is now a member of the school board from the 
Eighth ward. He has been connected with the I. O. O. F. since 1884, and has 
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passed through the chairs. Mr. Kiess was married in 1589 to Annie M., daughter of 
Levi Bender, of Williamsport. Mrs. Kiess is a member of Mulberry Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, and our subject attends the Baptist church. 

Josera WEHITEFIELD Minor, deputy sheriff of Lycoming county, was born in 
Eldred township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, August 22, 1561, son of Joseph 
W. aud Mary Jane (Taylor) Milnor. He was reared in Warrensville, Eldred town- 
ship, until he was ten years of age, when his parents removed to a farm upon which 
he lived until 1879. He received a public school education. In the spring of 1878 

, he entered the Montoursville Normal School, and in the following year attended the 
Muncy Normal School. He taught school in Plunkett's Creek township in the 
winter of 1879-80, and in the fall of the latter year he again attended the Muncy 
Normal School, and taught in Anthony township in the winter of 18S0-S1. In the 
spring of 1881 he entered the Lock Haven Normal School, where he graduated 
in July, 1882. During the two following winters he taught school in Hepburn town- 
ship, and also acted as agent for the Sun and Banner. In the spring of 1884 he 
entered the Williamsport Commercial College, and completed his course in June of 
that year. In the winter of 1884-85 he taught in the Warrensville schools, and in 
the fall of the latter year he orgauized a normal school in that village, and in the 
winter of 1885-86 he taught in Hepburn township. From that time to January 1, 
1888, he was permanently employed on the Sun and Banner as reporter, collector, 
and solicitor. In 1888 and 1889 he was employed in the county treasurer’s office 
under Jerome B. Lundy, and January 1, 1590, Sheriff Michael appointed him 
deputy sheriff of Lycoming county, which position he still holds. Mr. Milnor was 
administrator of the N. B. Kimble estate, and is trustee and guardian for Miss 
Jessie E. Kimble, one of the legatees. Mr. Milnor was married in October, 1888, 
to Jennie, daughter of Peter and Elizabeth Fague tf Wolf township, Lycoming 
county, and has two children: J. Willard, and Marguerite. The family became 
residents of Williamsport in 1889 and are adherents of the Lutheran church. Mr. 
Milnor is a stockholder in the Merchants’ National Bank and the Susquehanna 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company. He is a stanch Democrat, and is a member of 
the I. O. O. F. 

DaxıeL Kerr, clerk of the board of county commissioners, was born in 

Washington township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, February 3, 1854, and is a 
son of Jacob and Lydia (Boyson) Keeler, the former a native of Berks county, and 
the latter of Dauphin county, Pennsylvania. His paternal grandparents were 
natives of Berks county, and removed to Mifilinburg, Union county, where they died. 

His father was a shoemaker, and first located in Washington township, Lycoming 
county, and afterwards removed to Delaware township, Northumberland county, 
where he engaged in farming. His mother died in 1856, and her husband subse- 
quently removed to lowa, where he now resides. The family were Lutherans in 
religious faith, and Democrats in politics. They reared a family of seven children, 
six of whom are now living: Reuben and William, of Kansas: Sarah Jane, wife of 
Jobn Bear, of Iowa; Mary Ellen, wife of Joseph Walters, of the same State; Mar- 
garet A., wife of John M. Boyle, of Delaware township, Northumberland county, 
and Daniel, of Williamsport. The subject of this sketch received a public school 
education, and also attended a select school in Turbutville. He subsequently 
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taught school in the winter season, and thus earned money to pay for his tuition at 
the Montoursville Normal School, and with Prof. F. E. Wood, of the Williamsport 
Commercial College. In 1872 he commenced teaching in Fairfield township, and 
afterwards taught in Hepburn township, and for one term in Montour county. He 
came to Williamsport in 1880, and was junior principal of the Everett building for 
two terms. He then resigned and engaged with S. Q. Mingle, as salesman of mus- 
ical instruments and sewing machines. He resigned at the end of a year and took 
charge of the business of the Singer Sewing Machine Company at Lock Haven. 
He was next appointed principal of the Ross building, Williamsport, which position 
he filled two terms, and was afterwards principal of the junior department, Wash- 
ington building, for three years anda half. On the 5th of January, 1891, he was 
appointed to his present position. Mr. Keeler was marriedin 1879 to Clara Amelia; 
daughter of Christian Edler of Montoursville, and has four children: Mabel Char- 
lotte; Walter Artley; Charles Metzger, and Florence Mildred. Mr. Keeler is a 
Democrat, and au ardent supporter of the principles of his party. He is a mem- 
ber of the I. O. O. F., is treasurer of the A. L. of H., and is a member of Company 
D, Twelfth Regiment, National Guard of Pennsylvania. The family are adherents 
of the Lutheran church. 

STAUGHTON GEORGE, controller of Williamsport, was born in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvauia, August 17, 1841, son of Nathan Pynn and Jeanette (Rawlings) George, 
both natives of Philadelphia. His paternal grandfather and great-grandfather were 
both Revolutionary soldiers, the latter dying from wounds received at the battle of 
Long Island. His father was a minister in the Methodist Protestant church, and 
was an itinerant of that denomination for many years. As early as 1840 he traveled 
through northern and western Pennsylvania, preaching and organizing church socie- 
ties and Sunday schools, and was prominently known in the city of Philadelphia. 
He served on the school board in the Second ward of that city. He died in 1863; 
his widow survived him until 1881. They reared a family of nine children, five of 
whom are now living, Staughton being the youngest. Our subject received a good 
education in the public schools of Philadelphia, and in 1854 he entered a commission 
house, where he remained until the breaking out of the rebellion. On the first call 
for troops, he enlisted in Company K, Second Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteers, and 
served under Gen. William McCandless up to the battle of South Mountain, where 
he received a gun-shot wound in the left hip, which has made him a eripple for life. 
At the time of being wounded he was serving as first sergeant, and was in command 
of his company, and on this and previous occasions he was recommended for pro- 
motion for “gallantry in the field.”? His wounds incapacitated him for further 
duty in the field, and after a lapse of two years he was commissioned a lieutenant 
in the Veteran Reserve Corps. He served as military assistant at Beverly Hospital, 
Beverly, New Jersey, and while there he was presented with a valuable gold watch, 
for his kindness to the men. Lieutenant George was subsequently ordered to Camp 
Cadwallader, Philadelphia, and was appointed quartermaster. He had charge of 
the final distribution of the stores and camp.equipage, and was the last officer in 
command of that historic camp. He was next stationed at the Philadelphia arsenal, 
where he remained until the muster out of his corps, in 1866. Mr. George came 
to Williamsport in August of that year, and was afterwards appointed by General 
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McCandless to a clerkship in the office of the secretary of internal affairs at Harris- 
burg. He filled that position four years, and then engaged in the lumber business 
at Williamsport, under the firm name of S. George & Company. In February, 
1SSS, Mr. George was elected to the office of city controller, by a majority of 447 
votes, and was re-elected, in 1890, by a majority of 1,008. He has always been an 
ardent supporter of the Democratic party, and is one of the influential Democrats 
of Lycoming county. He has been president of Hancock Veteran Club, and 
has served as sergeant major, chaplain, adjutant, and commander of Second Reno 
Post, G. A. R., of Williamsport. Mr. George was married in Philadelphia, in 1970, 
to Margaret A. Streeton, of that city. He and wife are members of the Baptist 
church. 

Jons J. GALBRAITH, city clerk, was born in Butler county, Pennsylvania, Febru- 
ary 22, 1847, and is a sou of Joseph and Jane (Earley) Galbraith. His father was 
born and reared in Butler county, and there married Jane Earley, a native of Ireland, 
and about 1560 moved to Pittsburg. His wife died there, and he afterwards 
removed to the South, where he spent the balance of his days. Joseph Galbraith 
was a great student of the Bible, and both he and wife were members of the 
Presbyterian church. The subject of this sketch was educated in his native county, 
and labored on the farm until 1562, when he enlisted in Company M, Second Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry, and served three years. For the last sixteen months of his serv- 
ice, he was on detached duty at brigade headquarters, doing duty as a non-com- 
missioned officer. He was seriously injured by accident in 1863, on the march to 
Gettysburg, and with three exceptions was in every battle fought by the Army of 
the Potomac from Cedar Mountain to Appomattox. In 1867 he came to Will- 
lamsport and entered the office of the Gazette and Bulletin and remained on this 
paper until 1972, In partnership with W. R. Bierly he then established the Regis- 
fer, aud published it for two years, and was also a proprietor of the Breakfast 
Table for a few months. In May, 1876, he became city editor of the Gazette and 
Bulletin, retaining that position until the fall of 1852. In 1586 he was elected city 
clerk, and is now serving his seventh consecutive term in that office, to which he was 
re-elected six times. Mr. Galbraith is a Republican, and has served ‘as a delegate 
to the city, county, and State Republican conventions. He was once tendered the 
nomination for mayor of Williamsport, but declined to accept. He has served as 
alderman of the Fourth ward for two terms, and was a member of the school board 
one term. While chairman of the supply committee he voted in favor of erecting 
the present high school building, and strongly advocated the modification of the 
course of studies. He was one of the active agents in establishing Reno Post, 
G. A. R., in which he has filled various offices. Mr. Galbraith was married in 1870 
to Sarah J., daughter of Benjamin Smith, of Clinton township, Lycoming county. 
She died in 1890, leaving five children, as follows: O. H., of the Gazette and 
Bulletin; Bessie; Annie; Mary,and Frederick Earley. Mr. Galbraith and family are 
conuected with St. Paul's Lutheran church. 

GEorsE Hovset, city treasurer, was born in Hunterdon county, New Jersey, May 
7, 1831, and received his education in the common schools of his native county. His 
father, Wilson Housel, was a native of Hunterdon county, and was a prominent 
merchant and lumberman for over forty years. His grandfather, Thomas Lowry, 
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was a colonel in the Continental Army. Wilson Housel married Abagail Lowry, of 
Mercer county, New Jersey, and reared eight children, our subject being the young- 
est. At the age of twenty George succeeded to his father’s lumber business, and 
continued in that line of trade np to 1861, when he came to Williamsport, formed a 
partnership with Nelson Runkle, under the firm name of Runkle & Housel, and 
engaged in the manufacture of sawed shingles. This firm was the pioneer in that 
industry in Williamsport, and shipped the first car load of sawed shingles sent from 
this city. In 1967 they became associated with Henry Beard, and the firm of 
Runkle, Housel & Beard was organized. They erected the Diamond Planing Mills, 
and operated them up to 1373. Mr. Housel then sold his interest and engaged in 
the mercantile business at Jersey Shore, where he remained only nine months. He 
next became connected with James and Thomas U. Thompson, under the firm name 
of Thompson, Housel & Company, manufacturers of lumber, which existed up to 
1879. He afterwards spent a year at Easton, Pennsylvania, where he formed a 
company and engaged in the manufacture of a patent elevated tramway. In 1580 
he returned to Williamsport, took charge of the maaufacturing business of Lutcher 
& Moore, and served as general manager for that firm until they closed out their 
business in 1590. Mr. Housel was then elected to the office of city treasurer for a 
term of three years, which position he now occupies. He was married in 1851 to 
Fannie, daughter of Charles Vorhis, of Milford, New Jersey, and has two children: 
Robert Lowry, a farmer of Fairfield township, Lycoming county, and Lizzie, wife 
of Horace R. Hanks, manager for S. Q. Mingle & Company of Williamsport. Mr. 
Housel is a Republican in politics, and both he and wife are members of the Second 
Presbyterian church. ` 
Capt. Evas Rosset, chief of police of Williamsport, was born in Piatt township, 
Lycoming county, Penusylvania, September 15, 1540, and is the only living son of 
Edward H. Russell. He was reared in this county, and received his education in 
the West Branch High School, Jersey Shore, and at Dickinson Seminary, taking a 
full course in mathematics and civil engineering. He was engaged in surveying for 
a number of years. and after his removal from Piatt to Nippenose township he oper- 
ated a grist mill for several years. In May, 1561, he enlisted in Company A, Fifth 
Pennsylvania Reserve, and for meritorious service was promoted to the rank of 
sergeant. In September, 1562, he was transferred to the Signal Corps, United 
States Army, with the rank and pay of a sergeant of engineers. During his service 
of three years he participated in nearly every battle fought by the Army of the 
Potomac, and had many hair-breadth escapes. He had a horse killed at the battle 
of Antietam, and another wounded at the battle of Fredericksburg. For a time he 
served as signal officer on board of a gunboat, and in one engagement on the Rappa- 
hannock the boat on which he was serving had five solid shots sent through her hull. 
After his term of service had ended he was mustered out and returned to Lycoming 
county. In 1565 he was the Republican nominee for prothonotary, and was defeated 
by only 202 majority. He ran for county surveyor in 1883, but was again defeated 
by a very small majority. When Daniel Steck was elected prothonotary he appointed 
Captain Russell his deputy, which office he filled until April 1, 1889, when he was 
appointed chief of police by Mayor Keller. In July, 1885. he was commissioned by 
Governor Pattison captain of Company G, Twelfth Regiment, National Guard of 
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Pennsylvania. He is a member of the Union Veteran Legion and Reno Post, G. A. R., 
and may be justly proud of his standing among the veterans of the rebellion. Captain 
Russell was married in 1860 to Sarah, daughter of James Williamson, of Jersey 
Shore, and has two children: Hubert H., assistant city engineer, and Margaret, a 
graduate of Dickinson Seminary. He and family are members of Grace Street 
Methodist Episcopal church, in which he has served as trustee. Captain Russell is 
one of the founders and directors of the West Branch Building Association, and is a 
stockholder in the Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company. 

Seymour J. Noste was born near Olean, New York, March 31, 1821, and died 
at Williamsport, Pennsylvania, October 25, 1890. His early life was spent on a 
farm, and he subsequently engaged in lumbering. In 1871 he came to Williams- 
port, and in connection with H. C. Miller and Ezra Canfield bought the City Flour 
Mill. On the death of Mr. Miller he and son, Edward F., purchased the inter- 
ests of the other partners, and established the firm of Noble & Son, which existed 
up to his death. The mill retained its old name until 1886, when the plant was 
entirely rebuilt and the name changed to the Noble Mills. In business Mr. Noble 
was aggressive, energetic, and enterprising, and a man of the strictest integrity. He 
was a member of the Second Presbyterian church of Williamsport, was an ardent 
Prohibitionist, and his interest in religious aud temperance work greatly aided these 
causes in the community. Mr. Noble married Maria C. Mills, a native of Cattaraugus 
county, New York, and his widow and two children survive him. 

Epwarp F. NoBLE, proprietor of the Noble Mills, was born in Cattaraugus county, 
New York, December 8, 1852, and is the son of Seymour J. Noble. He was edu- 
cated at Batavia, New York, and learned the milling business with his father. He 
became associated with the latter in the management of the business, to which he 
succeeded at his father’s death. The mill was entirely rebuilt in 1886, and in 1892 
it was remodeled and its capacity largely increased. It was the first mill in Will- 
jamsport to put in the roller system, and its product enjoys a high reputation. Mr. 
Noble is a Prohibitionist, and is an active member of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. He was married, November 4, 1886, to Emma, daughter of Hiram 
Mudge of Williamsport. He and wife are members of the Second Presbyterian 
church, in which he is an elder. 

Hupson R. Femma, miller, was born in Mill Hall, Clinton county, Pennsyl- 
vania, January 17, 1852, son of Isaac and Margaret Ann (Stradley) Flemming. He 
was principally reared in Lycoming county, received a common school education, 
learned the trade of wood-worker and carriage-builder, and has followed the same 
up to 1889. In 1878 he embarked in the manufacture of carriages, and in March, 
1891, became a member of the present firm of Flemming & Shollenberger, merchant 
millers, Hepburnville, Pennsylvania. After the flood of 1889 he was purchasing 
agent for the Market Street Relief Committee, and was appointed secretary and 
member of the Flood Relief Committee. Mr. Flemming has been a member of the 
Valley Forge Memorial Association since its reorganization in 1886, and also a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the same. He is an active Republican, and in 1885 
was elected a member of the school board from the Fourth ward, has held that posi- 
tion ever since, and was its secretary for five years. He was married in 1877 to Miss 
Sallie, daughter of Alfred Deal, and to this union have been born three children: 
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Walter D.: Cora May, and Earle R. He is a member of the Royal Arcanum, the 
Patriotic Order of the Sons of America, and with his wife belongs to the Pine Street 
Methodist Episcopal church, of which he has been one of the librarians of the Sunday 
school for the past ten years. 

Epwarp J. Fisner, of The Fisher & Hinkle Company, manufacturers of biscuit 
and confectionery, was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, September 18, 1564, and 
is the eldest son of John S. and M. Elizabeth Fisher. He was educated in the public 
schools of Williamsport, and subsequently was bookkeeper for three years for Y. J. 
Funston & Company. In 1887 he was one of the organizers of the firm of Fisher, 
Hinkle & Company, which was in the latter part of 1891 changed into the present cor- 
poration, and is now the secretary and treasurer of the same. He is a stockholder 
and vice-president of the Athletic Park Association, of which he was one of the 
organizers. Mr. Fisher was married in 1888 to Mary A., daughter of George W. 
Crandell, of Williamsport, and has two daughters, Emily May and Elizabeth Jamison. 
He and wife are members of the Second Presbyterian church of this city. 

Marroew E. Duss, plumber and gas fitter, was born in the city of Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, March 29, 1856, son of Patrick and Mary Ann (Russell) Dunn. His- 
father was a native of Ireland, and came to the United States in boyhood and located 
in Piermont, New York, where he grew to maturity. He was married in Orange- 
county, New York, to Mary Ann Russell, who bore him a family of six children. He 
became a railroad contractor, and about 1852 he settled on Lycoming creek in Lycom- 
ing county, and was employed in building the Northern Central railroad as foreman 
in charge of a gang of men. In 1855 he moved to Williamsport, where he resided 
for many years, and then removed to Caledonia, Elk county, Pennsylvania, where he 
died. His widow survives, and resides in Elmira, New York. Mr. Dunn was fore- 
man of the Northern Central railroad shops for many years, and was an energetic, 
industrious man. He was a Democrat, and served as a member of the common coun- 
cil of Williamsport. He was an adherent of the Catholic church all his life, and died. 
in that faith. To Patrick and Mary Ann Dunn were born the following children: 
Mary, wife of Henry F. Wheeland, of Elmira, New York; Matthew E., of Williams- 
port; and James, Daniel, Elizabeth, and Annie, all of whom are residents of Elmira, 
New York. The snbject of this sketch was reared in Williamsport, and received a 
public schoo] education. He afterwards learned the plumber and gas fitter’s trade, 
and in 1881 established his present business, in which he has been quite successful. 
He is one of the leading plumbers of the city, and has built up a large trade. Mr. 
Dunn was married in 1881 to Esther, daughter of John Parks, of Snyder county. 
His wife is a member of St. John’s German Reformed church. 

GEoRGE G. Wriayp, machinist, was born in Centre county, Pennsylvania, Decem- 
ber 28, 1843, son of Jacob and Nancy (Jacobs) Wyland, natives of the same county, 
where the father died in 1886. His mother is still living, and her children are 
named as follows: Samuel B.; Lewis H., deceased; George G., and Laura, who mar- 
ried Frank Allen. Our subject received his education in the common schools of 
Bellefonte, and was principally reared by Hon. Jndge Linn. He learned the 
machinist trade at Milesburg, and came to Williamsport in 1866, where for fifteen 
years he was foreman of the shop owned by Mr. E. Andrews. In 1883 he estab- 
lished his present business, where he repairs all kinds of machinery. In 1861 he- 
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enlisted in Company H, Fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, and after serving three 


months, he re-enlisted in Company C, One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, and saw service for nine months, being on detached service as 
gunner with Battery K, First New York Artillery. He participated in the battles of 
Antietam and Chancellorsville and others. Mr. Wyland constructed the first steam 
canal boat that was ever manufactured in Williamsport, and ran the same from that 
city to Philadelphia and Baltimore. He was married in 1865 to Isabella, daughter 
of Robert Armstrong, who died in 1869, leaving one child, Lewis H., now engaged 
in the railroad business in Virginia. He was again married, to Caroline Barclow, of 
Union county, who at her death left one child, Minnie. He was married a third 
time, to Alice Chambers, of Mifflinburg, Union county, by whom he has one child, 


‘George C. Mr. Wyland belongs to the G. A. R.; is a Republican, and with his 


3 


wife belongs to the Second Presbyterian church. 
Josera R. CARPENTER, of the firm of Carpenter Brothers, manufacturers of emery 
and corundum wheels, was born in Anthony township, Lycoming county, Pennsyl- 


vania, April 4, 1849. He is a son of Jesse B. and Phoebe (Carpenter) Carpenter of 


Piatt township, Lycoming county, and grandson of John Carpenter, a native of this 


«county, and great-grandson of William Carpenter, who came from England during 


the Revolutionary war as a soldier in the army of Cornwallis, and subsequently 


settled in Lycoming county. The subject of this sketch was educated in the schools 


of Anthony township, where his father and grandfather lived, and subsequently took 
a course at the Montoursville Normal School. He followed agriculture until 1884, 
and then engaged in the manufacture of emery wheels at Linden, under the firm 
name of Stone & Carpenter. At the end of two years Mr. Stone retired, and the 
present firm of Carpenter Brothers was organized. They moved their plant to Will- 
iamsport in 1891, and it is the only firm of the kind in this part of the State. Mr. 
Carpenter was married in 1873 to Emma E., daughter of John McLaughlin of 
Piatt township, and has three children: Jessie V.; Mack B., and J. Craig. Heisa 
Democrat, and is a member of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

ÄSHER M. Carpenter, of the firm of Carpenter Brothers, was born in Anthony 
township, September 16, 1857, and is a son of Jesse B. Carpenter, now a resident 
of Piatt township. He received a public school education in the district schools, 
and afterwards attended school at Montoursville and Jersey Shore. He was married 
in March, 1558, to Augusta C., daughter of Henry Jones of Porter township, and 
has one son, Henry Jones. He became a member of the present firm in 1886, and 


‚has been engaged in the manufacture of emery wheels for the past six years. He 


has been an active Democrat since attaining his majority, and served as auditor of 
Piatt township, clerk of election, etc. His wife is a member of the Lutheran church. 

Coyrap VILLINGER married Louisa Wochner, and emigrated with her from Ger- 
many, their native country, to America in 1853, first locating in Pottsville. He was 
a brewer, and worked at that occupation in Pottsville for one year, coming thence 
to Williamsport, in 1854, where he worked at the brewery owned by Mr. Buehler, 
and afterwards (1864-66) leasing a brewery on Franklin street, which is now known 
as the Flock brewery, and conducting the same for three years. In 1859-61 he 
and Mr, Bousch operated a brewery in Danville, after which he was proprietor of 
the United States Hotel at the corner of Fourth and William streets, this city, for 
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three years. He then engaged in the grocery business at the corner of Grove and 
Third streets, and continued until his death, March 2, 1877. He was a Democrat 
in politics, a member of the I. O. O. F., and belonged to the Lutheran church. His 
widow survives him and is the mother of five living children: John W.; Minnie E.; 
Albert; Harry H., and William E. 

Joas W. ViLtixGER, of the firm of J. W. Villinger & Brother, plumbers and gas 
fitters, was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, February 10, 1855, son of Conrad 
and Louisa (Wochner) Villinger. He was educated in the public schools of Will- 
jamsport, learned the plumber’s trade, and on April 1, 1884, he engaged in business 
with Matt E. Dunn. At the end of one year Mr. Dunn withdrew from the firm and 
Mr. Villinger continued the business alone until June, 1589, when his brother, 
Harry H., became a member of the firm of J. W. Villinger & Brother. The last 
named was born in Williamsport, July 23, 1862, received a public school education, 
and worked in lumber mills and at the butcher business until 1884. Both he and 
his brother are Democrats in politics. 

Joser G. RaramezL was born in Loyalsock township, Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1808, and died in December, 1555. His father, Amariah Rathmell, 
was born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, and was a son of Jonas Rathmell, a native 
of England, who was granted a large tract of land in Bucks county by William Penn. 
Amariah was oneof the pioneers of Loyalsock township, Lycoming county, and reared 
six children, all of whom are dead. They were as follows: John; Mary; Phoebe;. 
Thomas; Amariah, and Joseph G. The subject of this sketch received a good education 
in the Williamsport Academy (now owned by J. B. Hall) and was one of the pioneer 
school teachers of Williamsport. He married Sarah, daughter of John Mahaffey, of 
Lycoming township. She died in 1887. They reared a family of seven children, 
as follows: Mary, deceased wife of James Rothrock; Thomas M.; Ezra; Margaret; 
Emiline, widow of Samuel Beck; Sarah, widow of Thomas H. Caldwell, and John, 
deceased. Mr. Rathmell was an adherent of the Whig party, and served two terms 
as justice of the peace. He was brigade inspector of the State militia for ten years, 
and was quite prominent in local military affairs. He was one of the organizers of 
the Second Presbyterian church of Williamsport, and was a member of that church 
up to his death. 

Tuomas M. Rarametn was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, February 26, 
1829, and is the oldest son of Joseph G. and Sarah Rathmell. He received his edu- 
cation from his father, and under Professor Beardsley, of Lock Haven. He then 
engaged in boating ou the canal, at which he continued for twenty-five years, being 
the owner of several boats. He next engaged in the lumber business, which he 
prosecuted for a uumber of years, and is now retired from the active duties of busi- 
ness life. Mr. Rathmell was married in 1858 to Mary Emily, daughter of Moses 
Crans, of Orange county, New York, who has borne him three children: Mary, wife 
of H. S. Meyer; Thomas, who is connected with his father’s planing mill, and Sarah, 
wife of Warren Levergood. He is a Republican, has served in both the common 
and select councils, and is now a member of the former. He served on the school 
board for six years, half of which time he was treasurer of the board. He joined 
the Masonic order in 1856, and is a member of the lodge, chapter, and commandery. 
He has been connected with the 1. O. O. F. since reaching manhood, and is one of 


a 
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the oldest Odd Fellows in the city. He is also a member of the K. of P., and isa 
leading supporter of the Second Presbyterian church. 

James Erorr was born in Muncy Creek township, Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania, and was ason of Ebenezer Elliott, a Quaker, who moved from Bucks 
county to Lycoming county at an early day and settled in Muncy Creek township. 
Ebenezer Elliott married a Miss Tobey of Philadelphia, who bore him two children: 
James and Samuel. His second wife was a Miss Harlan of Muncy Creek township, 
who became the mother of two children: John and Lydia. None of his children 
are now living. About 1854 he settled in Muncy, where he died. James Elliott 
grew to manhood in his native township, and learned the wagonmaker’s trade at 
Jerseytown, Columbia county, after which he located in Williamsport. He married 
Harriet Goldy, and resided in Williamsport up to his death in 1570. His wife 
died in 1577. Soon after coming to this city he opened a wagonmaker’s shop, and 
carried on that business for many years. To James and Harriet Elliott were born 
ten children, as follows: John G., who died in St. Louis, Missouri; Eliza Ann, 
widow of Francis Long; Samuel; William G., deceased; Thomas Tanyhill, who 
served in the regular army five years, served three years and three months in the 
rebellion in the Eleventh Pennsylvania Volunteers and Sixth Regnlar Cavalry, and 
died at Reading, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Mary Jane Shelly, of Michigan; James S., 
deceased, who served three months in the Eleventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, three 
years in the Sixth Regular Cavalry, and was captain of Company H, Sixth Colored 
Cavalry, at the close of the war; and Harriet, Sarah, and Charles, all of whom are 
dead. Mr. Elliott was*a Whig in early days, and afterwards a Republican; he 
was a class-leader for many years in Pine Street Methodist Episcopal church. 

SıuveL Exniort, foreman of the Philadelphia and Erie car shops, was born in 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, June 9, 1883, and is the only surviving son of James 
and Harriet Elliott. He was reared in Williamsport, and received a public school 
education. He learned the wagonmaker’s trade with his father, and worked with 
him for several years. In 1556 he found employment with the Williamsport and 
Elmira Railroad Company as a car repairer, and remaiued with them until 
September, 1860. He then became connected with the Philadelphia and Erie 
railroad, and was located at Lock Haven until 1864, when he returned to Williams- 
port, and in the spring of 1865 he was made foreman of the car shop, which 
position he has since held. Mr. Elliott was married in 1863 to Sarah, danghter of 
John and Elizabeth Stadden of Turbutt township, Northumberland county. They 
are the parents of six children, as follows: Harriet; John S.; Elizabeth M.: 
Samuel, deceased; A. Bruce, and Jennie. He and wife are church members. He 
is a Republican, and has served in the common council six years. 

FREDERICK D. Scuwerer was born in Germany, January 10, 1532, son of John 
M. and Margaret (Krause) Schweiker, also natives of Germany. He was reared 
in his native land, and received his education in the high schools of that country, 
and then entered a wholesale dry goods house as an accountant. In 1870 he 
immigrated to the United States and located in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, where 
he found employment with Guy W. Maynard & Company, lumber dealers, and 
subsequently with the firm of Krause, Herdic & Company. He remained in that 
business for three years, and then became bookkeeper for Sheffel, Murch € Com- 
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pany. with whom he was employed two years. He then entered the office of H. W. 
Watson, and took charge of his insurance business for several years, and in 1580 
the succeeded Mr. Watson. This insurance agency was established by Mr. Watson 
many years ago. When Mr. Schweiker succeeded to the business he represented 
three companies, but has since extended his connections and facilities until he is 
now representing about a dozen first-class companies of Europe and America. 
He controls the insurance of many of the largest and most desirable business 
and residence properties in Williamsport and vicinity. He is a member of the 
Board of Underwriters, and a gentleman of large experience and wide acquaintance. 
Mr. Schweiker is a stanch Republican, but has never sought or desired public office. 
He was married in 1877 to Frances M., daughter of William Gifford, of Wellsville, 
Allegany county, New York, and has a family of four children: Margaret; Lawrence; 
Frederick, and Robert. The family are adherents of St. Paul's Lutheran church 
of Williamsport. : 

Frank H. McCoruicr, son of Seth T. MeCormick, deceased, was born in White 
Deer valley, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, February 24, 1857, and removed with 
his parents to Williamsport in 1861. He was educated in the public schools of 
that city, and after completing his education, he read law with his brother, Hon. 
H. C. McCormick, and was admitted to the bar of Lycoming county in May, 1880. 
For five years he practiced his profession with his brothers, H. C. and S. T. MeCor- 
mick, but in 1885 he purchased the insurance business of Louis Schneider, and 
with Heury J. Campbell organized the insurance firm of Campbell & McCormick. 
This firm continued to do business for three years, when “Carl Herdie purchased 
Mr. Campbell’s interest, and the present firm of McCormick & Herdic was estab- 
lished. It is one of the leading insurance firms in the city, and also transacts a 
large real estate business. Mr. McCormick was married in 1883 to Etta, daughter 
of Eber Culver, of Williamsport, and has two children: Fred C. and Eleanor. He 
and wife are members of the Third Presbyterian church. Politically he is an 
active supporter of the Democratic party, and takes a deep interest in the success 
of that organization. 

Spexcer W. Hiri, of the firm of Hill & Byers, real estate and insnrance agents, 
is a son of Jacob R. and Jamella Hill. He was born in Hughesville, Lycoming 
county, August 28, 1856, and was reared in his native village. He was educated in 
the public schools and at the Muncy Normal School, afterwards spending some time 
at Dickinson Seminary and the State Normal School at Millersville. He then com- 
menced teaching, and followed that vocation for thirteen years. He was principal 
of the Hughesville schools for five years, and taught in the Muncy Normal for two 
years. He subsequently took a course at Williamsport Commercial College, and 
then located in this city and became manager of the agricultural and implement 
business of J. H. Mutchler. He afterwards served as corresponding clerk in the 
office of H. B. Silsby, State agent for the Manufacturers’ Accident Indemnity Com- 
pany, of Geneva, New York, and in 1886 embarked in the real estate and insurance 
business. In January, 1891, he associated with him F. B. Byers, and the firm of 
Hill & Byers is among the leading insurance agencies of this city. Mr. Hill is a 
Republican; he has served as a member of the school board from the First ward 
since 1888, and was secretary of the board in 1889. He was married in 1879 to 
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Bella, daughter of William F. Mecum, of Hughesville, and has four children: Vie- 
toria M.; Jennie Belle; Raymond S., and Harry D. He is a member of the Masonic 
order, the I. ©. O. F., and the S. of F.. and he and wife are connected with Mul- 
berry Street Methodist Episcopal church. 

Dav T. MamarreY was born in Newberry, Pennsylvania, June 14, 1550, son of 
Lindsey and Sarah Jane (Reiley) Mahaffey. He was educated in the public schools 
and the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, of the State of New York. In 1569 he was 
employed as teller in the West Branch Bank, where he remained four years, and 
was then selected as first teller in the Williamsport National Bank, and filled that 
position for eleven years. In 1883 he and his brother, D. S. Mahaffey, engaged in 
the manufacture of kindling wood, under the firm name of the Williamsport Kind- 
ling Wood Company, Limited. Mr. Mahaffey has also been identified with the lum- 
bering interests of the county, is a stockholder in the Susquehanna Trust and Safe 
Deposit Company, and is treasurer of the Lake Makamo Land Company, of Sullivan 
county. He is also a member of the Happy Jack Gold and Silver Mining Company, 
of Ouray, Colorado, of which he is a director and vice-president. He is interested 
in Mahaffey’s addition to Williamsport, is proprietor of the Williamsport Staple 
Company, and possesses large farming interests near the city. He is a Republican 
in polities. and at present is a member of the Board of Health of Williamsport. He 
was married in 1578 to Miss Alice E. Shaw, and to this union have been born two 
children: Eleanor and Marian. Mr. and Mrs. Mahaffey are members of the Disci- 
ples’ church. 

Deros S. Manarrer was born, April 14, 1556, in Newberry. and isa son of 
Lindsey Mahaffey. He was educated at Wyoming Seminary and Cheshire, Con- 
necticut, closing his school days in 1876. In 1878 he was employed as clerk and 
paying teller in the Williamsport National Bank, where he remained until 1588. 
He became interested with his brother, D. T. Mahaffey. in the kindling-wood busi- 
ness in 1883, and in 1555 he established a fine stock farm at Montoursville, and has 
abont sixty fine bred horses thereon. He was married in 1886, to Mary Ann, 
‘daughter of George W. Lentz, and to this union has been born one child, George 
L. Mr. Mahaffey is a Repnblican in politics. 

SoLomos Y. Vax FLEET was born in Port Jervis, Orange county, New York, Sep- 
tember 13, 1524, son of James S. and Mary (Fredenberg) Van Fleet, natives of that 
county. His father was a prominent citizen, and served as sheriff of Orange county. 
He and wife died upon their homestead farm near Port Jervis. Solomon V. received 
an academic education, and read medicine for two years, but did not complete his 
studies or engage in practice. He commenced teaching school, and afterwards 
became train dispatcher at Piermont, for the New York and Lake Erie railroad, 
which position he filled a number of years. In 1560 he came to Williamsport and 
entered the employ of Du Bois & Lowe, lumber operators, as confidential clerk, and 
filled that position for many years with John Du Bois. He was a justice of the peace 
one term in Armstrong township. He finally retired from active business life, and 
has since devoted his attention to his large real estate interests. Mr. Van Fleet was 
married, October 15, 1553, to Elvira Du Bois, and has four children: Fred, of Will- 
lamsport; Walter, a physician near Franconia; Virginia: Florence, and Ida. He 
is a supporter of the Republican party, and his family are members of Christ Prot- 
estant Episcopal church. 
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Wirra F. Deras, photographer, was born in Canandaigua, New York, Novem- 
ber 28, 1855, son of James Fenton and Harriet A. (Benjamin) Dean, who came to 
Williamsport in 1867, where his father engaged in the mercantile business. He 
died June 8, 1876, in the faith of the Episcopal church. His widow survives him. 
William F. is the fourth in a family of six children. He was educated in the public 
schools of this city, and afterwards engaged in the mercantile business. In 1583 he 
established the firm of Dean & Cornwell and engaged in photography, which they 
continued until 1887, when Mr. Cornwell retired and Mr. Dean has since carried on 
the business alone. He has the leading photographie establishment in this part of 
the State, and in his business employs six assistants. He has the exclusive right to 
the photographing of thirteen furniture factories, and has built up a large and suc- 
cessful business. Mr. Dean was married, April 16, 1885, to Hettie S., daughter of 
John Kern, of Plymouth, Luzerne county. His wife is a member of the First Pres- 
byterian church, and he is connected with the Episcopal church, in which faith he 
was reared. He is a Republican, and is prominent in Masonic cireles, being con- 
nected with the lodge, chapter, and commandery. 

Martin ELLINGER was born in 1509; he was a native of France, but immigrated 
to America in 1834, locating in New York City, where he remained several years. 
He then removed to Williamsport, where he took charge of the West Branch Iron 
Works for John B. Hall, continuing with that establishment for many years. In 
New York he married Margaret Kahra, who died in 1873. Their family consisted 
of seven children, all of whom are living: Cornelius; William L.; Lizzie; Anna, who 
married: H. H. Tilley; John F.; Edward M., and Charles H. Mr. Ellinger was a 
Republican in politics, and a charter member of St. Paul’s Lutheran church, of which 
he was a deacon at the time of his death in 1888. 

Cuartes H. EnLiscerR was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, January 18, 1857, 
son of Martin and Margaret (Kahra) Ellinger. He was educated in the public 
schools, learned photography, aud in 1873 embarked in that business with Mr. Stiltz, 
which he continued until 1881, at which time the present firm of Hunt & Ellinger 
was organized. He is a member of Lycoming Lodge, I. O. O. F., is Past Grand of 
the same, and is a Republican in politics. 

Frank ©. Husr was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, February 6, 1854, son 
of Edward F. and Adaline (Cox) Hunt. His father was connected with the Will- 
lamsport Gazette for a number of years and was a telegraph operator and sign 
writer. He was chief clerk under George Webb, who was superintendent of the 
Catawissa railroad for a number of years, was chief clerk in the Veteran Reserve 
Corps under Colonel Wisewell, was a Republican in polities, and during the war 
held a position under the United States government. He was a member of Christ 
church several years previous to his death in 1884. Their family consisted of six 
children: Edward W.; Frank C.; Ella M.; Mamie F.; H. Bruce L., and Charles 
Walter. Frank C. Hunt was educated in the public schools of Williamsport and 
Washington, D. C. After completing his education he embarked in the mercantile 
business with W. L. Purdy & Company, subsequently being engaged with Mr. 
Stiltz in the photographic business, where he remained until the present firm of 
Hunt & Ellinger was formed. This firm do an extensive business in copying and 
enlarging portraits, employ hundreds of agents, and get orders from various parts of 
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the United States. Mr. Hunt was married in 1885 to Miss Margaret, daughter of 
Charles Leighow, of Danville. Pennsylvania, and to this union has been born one 
child, Charles Edward. Mr. Hunt is a Republican in politics, and his wife is a 
member of the Market Street Lutheran church. 

DaxieL Eper, proprietor of the City coal yard, was born in Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, February 11, 1831, son of Christian and Barbara (Kline) Edler, natives 
of Germany. His parents first settled in Philadelphia, and about 1821 they removed 
to Block House, Tioga county, Pennsylvania, remaining there two years, and thence 
coming to Williamsport. His father died in Williamsport in 1860, followed by the 
widow in 1870; they were pioneer members of the Lutheran church, and helped to 
build the old Lutheran church near the jail on Third street. Five of their children 
are yet living: William; Christian; Henrietta, who married C. Shiesley; Joseph. and 
Daniel. The last named was educated in the common schools and attended one term 
at the old seminary. At the age of twelve years he began boating on the canal, and 
continued until he was eighteen years old, wheu he was apprenticed to Abram Page, 
for three years, to learn the cabinetmaker’s trade, and for him he afterwards worked 
ten years. In August, 1874, he embarked in the coal business, at which he has since 
continued, and does one of the leading trades of the city. He is an active Repnb- 
lican, and has serred sixteen consecutive years as a member of the tommon council 
of Williamsport, having been during this period chairman of the fire committee, 
highway committee, and market committee. He served asa member of the school 
board for one term, and in 1860 he enlisted in Company K, Thirty-seventh Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, and served three months as corporal of the company. He is a 
member of Reno Post, G. A. R., and is Past Senior Vice-Commander of the same. 
He was married in 1853 to Elizabeth, daughter of Lewis Weigel, ex-treasurer of 
Lycoming county, and to this union have been born five children: Mary, who married . 
Milford Watson; Alice; U. S. Grant; Harry, and Lewis. 

Jons M. McMinn was born, August 23, 1819, in Montgomery county, Pennsyl- 
vania. He was educated at the. boarding school kept by Professor Gause at Union- 
ville, Chester county, Pennsylvania. He left school before he was eighteen years of 
age, and engaged in teaching in the neighborhood of Downingtown, where he 
became acquainted with the Pyles, who persuaded him to look after their interests at 
the Washington Iron Works, Nittany valley, Centre county. He was married, 
October 15, 1844, to Caroline, daughter of Elias P. Youngman. After leaving the 
iron works he invested his savings with James Hays, of Cedar Run, in the tannery 
business, in Penn’s valley, near Millheim. He subsequently taught school at Miles- 
burg, aud afterwards engaged in lumbering with Samuel McKean on the Moshannon. 
In 1849 he removed to Unionville and took up civil engineering and assisted in build- 
ing the Bald Eagle and Tyrone plank road, extending from Milesburg to Tyrone. 
In 1853 he removed to Williamsport. Here he took the position of first assistant 
under Robert Faries, then chief engineer in the constrnction' of the Sunbury and 
Erie railroad. He served as city engineer and made the first lithograph map of 
Williamsport, which was published in 1857. Mr. McMinn became chief engineer 
of the Tyrone and Lock Haven railroad, now known as the Bald Eagle Valley rail- 
road, in 1857. In connection with Rev. Cyrus Jeffries he started the West Branch 
Bulletin. the first number appearing June 6, 1860. In 1866 he engaged in making 
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surveys for the West Branch Canal Company, and during the same year he con- 
ducted a preliminary survey which has since developed into the Jersey Shore, Pine 
Creek, and Buffalo railroad. He afterwards became chief engineer of the Atlantic 
and Great Western Railroad Company, and conducted their explorations and sur- 
veys for a road in the western part of Pennsylvania. He was connected with many 
other engineering expeditions and was a skillful engineer. In 1869 he sold his 
property in Williamsport and removed south, locating on a plantation near Norfolk, 
Virginia. There he died, September 11, 1870. 

Frank Former, coal dealer, was born in Loyalsock township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, July 11, 1838, son of David and Catherine (Dietrick) Fulmer. David 
Fulmer was a son of Adam Fulmer, and died in 1871. His first wife, whose maiden 
name was Catherine Dietrick, died in 1858, and was the mother of eleven children: 
Elias; Frank; Joseph; Adam; David; John; Lavina, who married Jacob Berger; 
Abigail; Susan; Elizabeth, who married John Casselberry, and Sarah Jane, who 
married H. U. Striker. He was again married, to Catherine Marsh, who survives 
him and lives in Williamsport. Mr. Fulmer was a stockholder in the Market 
Street bridge, was a Democrat in politics, filled various township offices, and was a 
member of the Lutheran church. Frank Fulmer, his son and the subject of this 
sketch, was educated in the township schools and in 1861 enlisted in Company F, 
Fifth Pennsylvania Reserves, served twenty-two months, was wounded at Charles 
City Cross Roads, and was honorably discharged because of the effects of said 
wound. He re-enlisted in the spring of 1865 in Company E, Third United States 
Veteran Volunteers, Hancock Corps, served until the spring of 1866, was with the 
Army of the Potomac, and participated in the battles of Mechanicsville, Gaines’s 
Mill, White Oak Swamp, andothers. After the close of the war he followed boating 
on the canal for nine years, and was then employed in shipping lumber for a Mr. 
Quinn for a number of years. After serving as a member of the Williamsport 
police force for two years, he embarked in the saw-milling business, erecting a 
portable saw mill in 1880, which he operated tor two years. In the fall of 1882 
he established his present coal business, and has built up a good trade. He is a 
member of Reno Post, G. A. R., and of Camp 47, Union Veteran Legion, is a 
Democrat in politics, and in 1885 was elected to the office of county commissioner. 
During his term of office the commissioners built two bridges on Pine creek, one 
on Larry’s creek, and one at Lairdsville. He is at present a member of the school 
board from the First ward. He was married in 1868 to Mary E., daughter of 
Charles Fisher, and to this union have been born six children: Florence E.; Jessie 
Almeda; Frank; David; Charles, and Joseph. Mr. and Mrs. Fulmer are members 
of the Lutheran church. 

T. L. Barpwin was born in Lawrenceville, Pennsylvania, in 1818, and moved to 
Tioga, Tioga county, Pennsylvania, in 1836, when about eighteen years of age. 
After reaching manhood he engaged in merchandising in that county. He resided 
there until 1877, when he came to Williamsport, retiring temporarily from active 
business. He was married to Jerusha De Pui, of Tioga, who bore him a family of 
nine children, six of whom are now living: Thomas D. and Annie D., both of Will- 
iamsport; Vine D., of Boston, Massachusetts; Jabin Bush, of the United States 
mint, at Philadelphia; Edward Maynard, and Louis, of Williamsport. Mr. Baldwin 
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was a stanch supporter of the Republican party, and during his resideuce in Tioga 
county served two terms in the State legislature. He was president of the Tioga 
County Bank, and an active member of the Protestant Episcopal church. His wife 
died in 1877; he survived until April, 1890. 

Epwarp Massard BaLDwIx, son of Thomas L. and Jerusha Baldwin, was born 
in Tioga, Tioga county, Pennsylvania, July 8, 1562. He was reared and educated 
in that county, and at the age of sixteen began clerking in a hardware store in Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania, where he remained five years. He then returned to Tioga 
county and engaged in the mercantile business with his father, which partnership 
continued five years. In February, 1888, he located in Williamsport and embarked 
in the coal and feed business, and is now one of the most prominent coal dealers of 
the city. Mr. Baldwin was married, Juue 21, 1887, to Louise, daughter of Guy W. 
Maynard of Williamsport. He and wife are members of Trinity Protestant Epis- 
copal church. He is active in church work; he is vice-president of Trinity Church 
Beneficial Association, and was senior warden of the Episcopal church of Tioga for 
three years. He is a Republican, and served as auditor of Tioga for three years; 
since coming to Williamsport he has taken an active interest in political affairs. 

Wirum H. Kırzours, coal dealer, was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
March 22, 1860, son of Elisha and Maggie (Whittlesey) Kilbourn. His parents. 
were natives of Connecticut, and settled in Lycoming county in 1848. The father 
was in charge of the old water mill for six years, and also of the old Williamsport 
mill for one season, and now lives a retired life with his son, William H. Kilbourn. 
The mother is a member of the First Presbyterian church, and has two children : 
Joseph S., who is a molder by trade, and William H. The last named received his 
education in the public schools at Williamsport, and in 1879 became connected with 
J. S. Gibson in the coal business, succeeding him in his business in 1889, and is now 
one of the largest coal dealers in the city. He also ships coal to different towns on 
the Northern Central and Philadelphia and Erie railroads. He is one of the origi- 
nal stockholders of the Athletic Park Association, is secretary of the same, is a 
member of the Board of Trade, is secretary of the Merchants’ Retail Commercial 
Agency, is a Republican in politics, and belongs to the Third Presbyterian church. 

Wırrıau H. Hartua, coal dealer, was born in Port Clinton, Schuylkill county, 
Pennsylvania, October 12, 1852, son of George and Caroline (Mengel) Hartman, 
natives of that county. His father was a section foreman on the Philadelphia and 
Reading railroad for many years, and died in Schuylkill county in 1891. The 
subject of this sketch was reared in his native county, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Port Clinton. He afterwards clerked in a store in that borough, and 
in 1881 came to Williamsport and entered the freight and ticket offices of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad Company as a clerk. He was afterwards promoted to 
chief clerk, which position he held until December, 1890, except for a brief period 
in 1888 when he was sent to Shamokin to look after the Philadelphia and Reading 
Company’s interest at that point. In 1890 the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
Company erected an extensive coal yard at the foot of Hepburn street. This was 
rented by Mr. Hartman, and he embarked in the coal business, and is probably 
handling more coal than any other dealer in the city. Mr. Hartman is a Democrat, 
and duriug his residence in Port Clinton was a member of the borough council and 
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the school board. He is a member of the R. A., the K. of P., U. A. M, and 
Iron Hall. He was married in 1879 to Nora A., daughter of E. J. Kirlin, of Schuyl- 
kill county, and has two daughters: Carrie and Ena. He and wife are members 
of the First Presbyterian church of Williamsport. Mr. Hartman has also been 
secretary of the Finley Sunday school for a number of years. 

H. B. Merck, dealer in real estate, was born in Columbia county, Pennsylvania, 
February 27, 1833, son of Peter and Margaret (Best) Melick, also natives of Colum- 
bia county. His great-grandfather, Peter Melick, emigrated from Germany, on 
the Rhine, and settled in Columbia county, where he purchased a large tract of 
land, a portion of which constitutes the present sites of Bloomsburg and Light 
Street. During the time of the Wyoming massacre the Indians came to the home 
of Peter Melick, the grandfather of H. B. Melick, and took ten horses belonging 
to Mr. Melick, and strapping bed clothing on the backs of these animals, they left 
for their camping grounds, after having attempted for three days to murder the 
family, which had taken refuge in a small fort on Fishing creek. In a short time 
one of the horses managed to escape and returned home with the clothing the 
Indians had stolen and fastened upon its back. Our subject was reared in Colum- 
bia county until he was fifteen years of age, receiving his education in the public 
schools of that county, when he moved to Philadelphia and there learned the car- 
riage-maker’s trade at the Dunlap carriage factory. In 1854 he went to Cuba, 
where he worked at his trade until 1855, when he moved to Lycoming county, 
and was engaged in the manufacture of carriages in Williamsport for twelve years. 
In 1867 he embarked in the real estate business, which he has continued ever since. 
He also engaged in the grocery business from 1867 to 1872 with Cyrus Hamilton, 
and subsequently with Abraham Clinger. He was associated with Peter Herdic 
in various enterprises, and during that business connection organized several water 
companies in different places. He is president of the Cairo, Illinois, water works, 
the Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, water works, the Selinsgrove water works, and is 
a stockholder in the Orlando Water Works Company. He is a Republican in 
politics, has served as a member of the city school board for ten years, was treasurer 
of the same for two years, and has also been a member of the common council of 
Williamsport. He was married in 1860 to Miss Eliza, daughter of Stephen Gould, 
a native of Carbon county, Pennsylvania, who died February 8, 1880, leaving one 
son, Robert S. Melick, who is a member of the insurance firm of Sheffer & Melick. 
Mr. Melick was again married, to Alice V. Gould, who died October 21, 1889. He 
is a stockholder in the First National Bank and the Susquehanna Trust and Safe 
Deposit Company of Williamsport. ha 

Tueopore HILL, real estate dealer, was born in Wolf township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, October 25, 1827, son of Jacob and Louisa (Morris) Hill. Jacob Hill 
was a son of Jacob Hill, and was born in Wolf township, Lycoming county, in 1801. 
He was a farmer, merchant, and distiller for many years. In 1852 he located in 
Ohio, and in IS54t he started for California and has never been heard from since. 
He married Louisa Morris, a daughter of Daniel Morris. Her father was a native 
of Mount Holly, New Jersey, and was one of the early settlers of Hughesville; he was 
a soldier in the Revolutionary war, and died at the age of eighty-five years. Mrs. 
Louisa Hill died in November, 1827. Theodore Hill, the subject of this sketch, 
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received an ordinary education, and was reared by his grandparents, Daniel and 
Deborah Morris. He was engaged im the mercantile business in Hughesville, and 
afterwards in the distillery business. In 1560 he was elected register and recorder 
of Lycoming county by the Repnblican party, and served one term, after which he 
was clerk of the Pennsylvania State Senate. From 1864 to 1575 he was a superin- 
tendent of the real estate business affairs for Peter Herdic. In the fall of 1569 he 
was eleeted to the Lower House of the State legislature, and in 1571 he was elected 
prothonotary of Lycoming county. In 1878 he was appointed superintendent 
of the real estate business interests for R. J. C. Walker and William Weight- 
man, which position he held until January 1, 1890, when he commenced his present 
real estate business. He was married in 1851 to Anna R., daughter of Christian 
Kahler, and to this union have been born five children: Clarissa; Chester W.; Lilian 
A.: Ila Blanche, who married Frank S. Clapp, and Harry H. Mr. and Mrs. Hill are 
attendants of the Trinity Episcopal church. 

Josera H. Muacxey, of the firm of Mackey € Tallman, insurance agents, was born 
in Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, May 3, 1849, son of Thomas and Catherine (Dentler) 
Mackey. Thomas Mackey was born in Londonderry, Ireland. and immigrated to 
America with his parents, in the same ship with William Cameron, a brother of Hon. 
Simon Cameron. They located in the Buffalo valley, in Union county, Pennsylvania, 
where Thomas was married to Catherine Dentler. Soon after marriage he located 
in Lewisburg, where he was superintendent of the Marsh Foundry for twenty-one 
years. He died in 1860, was a strong temperance man all through life, and with his 
wife belonged to the Methodist Episcopal church. His widow is still living in Lewis- 
burg in her eighty-fourth year, and is the mother of seven children, five of whom are 
living: James K.; Thomas L.; Lidie, who married David Banghart of Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Maggie, who married Thomas Millspangh, of Williamsport, and Joseph 
H. Joseph H. Mackey was educated in his native town, where he remained until 
1565, when he went to Ogle county, Illinois, and spent three years learning the car- 
penter’s trade. In 1868 he was engaged with Culver, Barber & Company in their 
planing mill for some time, and was with H. W. Early & Company for a number of 
years. He was also employed by the Millspaugh Brothers for two years in the 
pattern shop of the Williamsport Machine Company, and in 1563 he embarked in 
the insurance business. In 1588 he formed his present partnership with Harrison 
Tallman, and has since done business under the firm name of Mackey & Tallman for 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia. Mr. Mackey is a mem- 
ber of the Athletic Park Association, and of Ivy Lodge, F. & A. M., Lycoming 
Chapter, No. 222, R. A., and Baldwin II Commandery, No. 22, K. T. He is Past 
Grand of Lycoming Lodge, I. O. O. F., is Past Chief Patriarch of West Branch 
` Encampment, and has been Scribe for the same since 187%. He is a member of 
Canton Ridgley, No. S, Patriarchs Militant I. O. O, F., is secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Odd Fellows’, Anniversary Association, and is also a member of the com- 
mittee on credentials of the Grand Encampment of Pennsylvania; is a member of the 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, I. O. O. F., and is an the committee of transporta- 
tion of that body, and is treasurer of the Temple Club of this city. He is a Repub- 
lican in polities, and during the Garfield campaign in 1550 he was captain of Company 
A, Republican club. He was married, November 17, 1570, to Miss Kate P.. daughter 
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of Samuel and Charlotte Coder, and to this nnion have been born five children: 
Lottie C.; Edward P.; Fred C.; J. Harry, and Thomas M. Mrs. Mackey is a mem- 
ber of the First Baptist church, while Mr. Mackey belongs to the Mulberry Street 
Methodist Episcopal church. 

Firu B. Brers, of the real estate firm of Hill & Byers, was born in Snyder 
county, Pennsylvania, July 19, 1863, son of John G. and Mary (Ulrich) Byers, 
natives of that county. His father was a stone contractor and followed that busi- 
ness for several years. He served in the late war as a member of a regiment of 
Pennsylvania volunteers, and was corporal of his company. He married Mary 
Ulrich, who died in 1885, and was the mother of three children, two of whom are 
living: Firm B. and Bessie B. He now makes his home with his son, Firm B., and 
is a Republican in politics. Our subject was reared in Snyder county, and received 
his education by his own efforts. He came to Williamsport in 1879; in 1883 he was 
appointed agent for the Prudential Insurance Company, and after one year and three 
months’ service he was made assistant superintendent for central Pennsylvania for 
three years. At the expiration of that time he was promoted to superintendent and 
general manager for central Pennsylvania; after serving for three years in that 
capacity he resigned and formed his present partnership with Spencer W. Hill, and 
has done an excellent business from the beginning. He is a Republican in polities, 
and belongs to the Patriotic Order Sons of America, and Lycoming Lodge No. 112, 
TRONO ME: 

Garrett T. Burp, secretary of the Union Insuring Company, was born in 
Clinton township, Lycoming county. His father, John A. Burd, was also a native 
of Clinton township, who, after receiving an ordinary education, learned the carpen- 
ter’s trade, and in 1863 enlisted in Company A, One Hundred and Forty-third 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, and was killed at the battle of Cold Harbor May 23, 1864. 
His widow, whose maiden name was Mary Duncan, was again married, to Lawrence 
M. O’Dell, carpenter and builder, who now resides in Montgomery. They belong 
to the Methodist Episcopal church of that borough, with which Mr. O’Dell is 
officially connected as trustee and steward. Our subject is her only child, and 
received his education in the township schools, the Muncy Normal, and the Will- 
iamsport Commercial College. He learned the machinist trade, thereby earning 
money enough during the summers to defray his expenses at school during the 
winter months. He taught school for two wintere. On coming to Williamsport he 
was employed by tbe Williamsport Machine Company, and attended the night 
sessions of the Williamsport Commercial College. He was subsequently book- 
keeper for Breneizer & Company until they ceased to do business. He then engaged 
in the insurance business as a solicitor for Henry Clinger, subsequently forming a 
partnership with Mr. Hartranft at Montgomery, where they did a real estate and’ 
insurance business until 1889. He then returned to Williamsport, and January 1, 
1891, was made secretary of the Union Insuring Company. He is a member of 
Lycoming Lodge, No. 112, I. O. O. F., and is a trustee of the Methodist Episcopal 
church of Montgomery. 

Rızer W. Auen, of the Travelers’ Insurance Company, was born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 17, 1855. He attended public schools until the age of thirteen, when 
he learned the trade of furniture ornamenter. At the solicitation of A. H. Heilman 
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& Company he came to Williamsport in 1573, and shortly afterward W. H. Mel- 
huish & Company secured his services as superintendent of their finishing depart- 
ment. When this firm consolidated with the Williamsport Furniture Company Mr. 
Allen was awarded the contract to take charge of their finishing department. After 
cottage chamber suites went practically out of fashion, ornamenters could not com- 
mand remunerative situations. After casting about for some time Mr. Allen 
embarked in the insurance business as a solicitor for H. W. Watson, in the year 
1877. From there he went with A. D. Lundy, who represented the Travelers’ 
Insurance Company, where Mr. Allen developed a peculiar ability for presenting 
intelligently this corporation's products, and made himself so useful that he was 
taken in as a partner, and became a member of the firm of A. D. Lundy & Company. 
From this he graduated into the managership of the Travelers’ Insurance Company’s 
offices in the Northern Central district of Pennsylvania, when he was promoted to 
State special agent, and he at present occupies the dual position of district agent 
and State special agent. By indefatigable work and careful presentation of facts, 
Mr. Allen has built up an enviable business. In 1876 he was married to Annie M., 
daughter of Charles Scheffel. To that union five children have been born, three of 
whom survive: Bertha L.; Carl G., and Margaret L. Mr. and Mrs. Allen are 
members of the First Baptist church of Williamsport. 

Jupsox A. Orısteap was born in Columbia county, New York, November 7, 
18-44, son of Judson and Naomi (Hunt) Olmstead, both of whom were born i in Colum- 
bia county, in February, 1502. His father was a miller by trade, ‘and successfully 
operated several different grist mills in Columbia and Wyoming counties. He sub- 
sequently removed to Williamsport, Pennsylvania, where he died in 1890; bis wife 
died in 1871. Both were members of the Baptist church. They were the parents 
of nine children, four of whom are living: Emma P., wife of E. A. Rowley; Mary 
Ellen, who married J. W. Cole; Charles D., and Judson A. The last named received 
a public school education, and remained with his parents until 1862, and then 
enlisted in Company H, One Hundred and Thirty-seventh New York Volunteer 
Infantry. He served as corporal of his company, and was detailed to the ambulance 
corps. He participated in the battles of Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Wauhatchee 
Valley, Lookout Mountain, Buzzard Roost, Dallas, and others, was taken sick at 
Atlanta,.and remained ill four months. After leaving the army he purchased a farm 
in Van Buren county, Michigan, on which he lived three years, then sold it, returned 
east, and loeated in Williamsport in 1867, where he took a course at the Williams- 
port Commercial College. He was in Clearfield county some time as agent for his 
father in the sale of agricultural implements, and continued in the machine business 
for several years. He purchased his father’s business, and engaged, in the manu- 
facture of saw mill machinery and the erection of mills. Mr. Olmstead was mar- 
ried, November +, 1868, to Harriet C., daughter of Dr. I. R. Meeker.. Her father 
was born at Johnson's Settlement, New York, January 26, 1814, was educated in 
the common schools, and removed with his parents to Ohio at an early day. He 
graduated at Rush Medical College, Chicago, and practiced his profession in Illinois, 
where he died, December 5, 1856. He married Phcebe Lowell, of New Hampshire, 
December 22, 1835, who survived him until October 3, 1890. She belonged to the 
same family as the late James Russell Lowell of Massachusetts. Dr. Meeker was a 
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prominent physician of his locality, a man of excellent judgment, and a conscientious 
Christian gentleman. The family medicines now manufactured by H. C. and J. A. 
Olmstead are made from recipes which he used in his practice. In 1878 Mrs. 
Olmstead engaged in the manufacture of these medicines, and by 1887 her business 
had grown to such an extent that Mr. Olmstead gave up his previous vocation, and 
has since given his entire attention to their manufacture and sale. They have an 
extensive trade for their product all over the country. Mr. Olmstead is a Repub- 
lican, and is a member of the Union Veteran Legion.. He is a stockholder in the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company. Mr. Olmstead and wife are members of the 
First Baptist church, and are the parents of one child, Walter J. 

Jons M. StEINHILPER was born in Germany, July 1, 1823, son of Ludwig and 
Fannie (Slay) Steinhilper. His parents came to Williamsport, Pennsylvania, in 
1847, where they spent the remaining years of their lives. His father was a farmer 
in Germany, and held an official court position for twenty-nine years. He reared a 
family of seven children, three of whom are living and are residents of Williams- 
port: John M.; Jacob, and Fannie, wife of Justus Dittmar. John M., the subject 
of this sketch, received a common school education in his native land, and afterwards 
served three years and a halfin the German army. He immigrated to the United 
States in 1847, and obtained employment at a Philadelphia’ water cure establish- 
ment, where he remained two years and a half. In 1850 he came to Williamsport 
and engaged in,manual labor. In 1858 he established a grocery store on Franklin 
street, which he carried on for nine years, and then sold out and engaged in the 

‘coal business with Gottlieb Fullmer and remained in that business for six years. 
The following two years he was in the ice business, and in 1879 he opened a beer- 
bottling establishment, which he carried on up to 1886, and then retired from 
active business life. He has served as tax collector of the Eighth ward for the past 
four years, and has also been overseer of the poor the same length of time. He is 
an active supporter of the Democratic party, and has been judge of election for 
several terms. He has been a member of the I. O. O. F. since 1863. Mr. Stein- 
hilper was married in Philadelphia, Maich 4, 1849, to Theresa Sturn of Germany, 
and has five children: Eva, wife of Charles A. Foucart, of Jersey City; Mary, who 
married Samuel B. Harman, of Williamsport; Rosa, wife of George Flock, of Will- 
iamsport; Fannie Louisa, a teacher in the public schools, and Louisa Fannie, wife of 
William C. Hopler of Williamsport. He and family are members of the English 
Lutheran church. He is largely interested in city real estate, and erected the fourth 
house on Franklin street in the Eighth ward. 

S. T. Fray, proprietor of the Hotel Crawford, was born in Union county, Penn- 
sylvania, June 18, 1840, son of Henry and Catherine (Shoemaker) Frain, natives 
of Berks county, Pennsylvania, who settled in Union county in 1830. His father 
died, September 10, 1874, and his mother July 18, 1852; they reared seven sons: 
Isaac; Henry; George; John; 8. T.; Charles, and J. F. Our subject was reared 
in Union county, where he received a limited education. At the age of twelve years 
he moved with his parents to Centre county, and there served an apprenticeship of 
six and one-half years at. the woodworker’s and painter’s trades. August 19, 1861, 
he enlisted in Company A, Forty-ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers, and after the con- 
solidation of the regiment was a member of Company D, and served over three years. 
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receiving wounds in the left leg at Williamsburg, in the right leg at Garnett’s Farm, 
in the right side at Weldon railroad, and in the right ankle and left leg at Spottsyl- 
vania, which so disabled him that he was discharged from service and confined in the 
hospital at Washington, D. C. He participated in all the battles of the Army of the 
Potomac up to Spottsylvania, joining General Hancock at Camp Curtin, Virginia. 
His brother John was a member of Company H, Fifty-sixth Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
and lost his left hand at Bull Run; his brother Frank was a member of Company D, 
First Pensylvania Cavalry, and lost his right arm by a cannon ball at Cold Harbor, 
and his brother Charles was a member of Company E, and subsequently of Com- 
pany D, Forty-ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers. After the close of the war Mr. Frain 
followed his trade in Harrisburg for six years, afterwards engaging in the grocery 
business, and still later in the undertaking business, and was the second undertaker 
in Harrisburg. He then became proprietor of the McClay Street Hotel, and has 
since kept hotels in Union county, at Millheim, Centre county, and at Selinsgrove, 
Snyder county. In April, 1890, he took charge of the Hotel Crawford, in Williams- 
port. He is a member of Reno Post, No. 64, G. A. R., and Camp 47, Union 
Veteran Legion. He was formerly identified with the Republican party, but is now 
independent in his political proclivities; he is a member of the Williamsport Board 
of Trade. Mr. Frain was married in 1866 to Miss*Cemillia Lichtenwalter, of 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania, by whom he has one son, Lewis E. 

Avan APPEL, clerk at the Eagle Hotel, was born on the 27th of June, 1852, in 
Lewis township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, son of Adam and Christina Ann 
Appel. His father was born in Bavaria, Germany, and migrated to America in 
1541 at the age of twenty-four, accompanied by three brothers—Philip, Jacob, and 
George—and one sister. They came at once to Lewis township, Lycoming county, 
whither three sisters—Mrs. Catherine Drum, Mrs. Caroline Yoxtheimer, and Mrs. 
Julia Quiggle—had preceded them. The three brothers subsequently located in dif- 
ferent parts of the West; of the four sisters, two, Mrs. Quiggle and Mrs. Drum, still 
reside in Lewis township; the other two died in this county. Adam Appel, Sr., was 
first employed as a farm laborer, but several years after his arrival he purchased a 
tract of uncleared land, removed the timber, and reduced it to cultivation. He died 
in Lycoming township, Lycoming county, October 16, 1886, at the age of sixty-nine; 
his wife died in 1875. They were the parents of three children, two of whom died 
in early childhood. Adam Appel, the subject of this sketch, is the only surviving 
child, and was reared in Lewis and Hepburn townships, Lycoming county. He 
received a common school education, and was variously employed at farm labor, 
ete. from 1867 to 1873; in the latter year he came to Williamsport, and worked at 
the planing mills, factories, ete. for some years. In 1882 he became connected 
with the European House as clerk, relinquishing this position in April, 1889, to 
accept employment in a similar capacity at the Eagle Hotel. Here he has since 
remained, and enjoys a wide acquaintance and deserved popularity among the trav- 
eling publie by reason of his courteous, affable, and obliging manners. Mr. Appel 
was married, April 5, 1857, to Lena, daughter of Anthony and Catharine Raver, of 
Collomsville, Lycoming county, and they are the parents of two children: Florence 
and Luella. Mr. and Mrs. Appel are members of St. Mark’s Evangelical Lutheran 
church. Mr. Appel is also a member df Ivy Lodge, No. 397, Lycoming Chapter, 
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No. 222, and Baldwin II Commandery, No.22, F. & A. M.; in polities he is a 
Republican. 

Joan R. KeLLY was born in Philadelphia, January 20, 1861, son of Lawrence 
and Martha Kelly. He was graduated from the Germantown high school, came to 
Williamsport on the 1st of April, 1888, and took charge of the Enright Hotel, where 
he has since remained and which he has made a financial success. He was married, 
October 30, 1880, to Mary A. Ryan, and to this union has been born one child, 
Martha. 

L. C. Ruxkte, manager of the Rochester Bottling Company, of Williamsport, 
was born in Centre county, Pennsylvania, May 14, 1857, son of Daniel and Susan 
(Grossman) Runkle, natives of New Jersey, who were among the early settlers of 
Centre county. He was reared in Centre and Clinton counties, received his educa- 
tion in the public schools, and was graduated from the State Normal School at Lock 
Haven in 1883, and from the Williamsport Commercial College in 1884. After 
closing his college course he was employed for several years as reporter and collector 
for the Williamsport Sun and Banner. Severing this connection he took employ- 
ment with the J. P. Enright Bottling Company, remaining with them and the Key- 
stone Bottling Company for nearly two years. During President Cleveland’s 
administration he was appointed and served as mail agent between Williamsport 
and Canandaigua. He was then employed as registered letter clerk at the Phila- 
delphia and Erie railroad station at Williamsport, which position he filled until May, 
1888, when he became bookkeeper and collector for the Rochester Bottling Com- 
pany, and in January, 1891, was made the general manager of the same. Mr. 
Runkle does the leading bottling trade of the city of Williamsport. He is a Demo- 
erat in polities. He was married, October 15, 1890, to Miss Edith, daughter of 
Sylvester Engle, of Hazleton, Pennsylvania. 

Quix CaseBEER was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, January 15, 1859, son 
of Samuel and Mary (Gouldy) Casebeer. His father was born in New Jersey, was 
a millwright and carpenter by trade, and came to Lycoming county in 1847. His 
mother was born in Lycoming county and died in 1868, and was the mother of four 
children: J. B.; Ella, who married Paul Hess; Quin, and Samuel. Our subject 
received his education in the public schools of Williamsport, and for several years 
was engaged in the grocery and butcher business. In 1884 he was employed as 
bookkeeper for the Williamsport Beef Company, and has held that position ever 
since. He is a Democrat in politics, and in 1890 was elected a member of the 
select council of Williamsport, for a term of four years. He was married in 1879, 
to Miss Annie, daughter of James Pierce, and to this union have been born three 
children: Walter E.; William G., and John B. Mr. and Mrs. Casebeer attend 
Christ’s church. 

W. J. ToxLixsox, veterinary surgeon, was born in Gamble township, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, March 22, 1847, son of Stephen and Margaret (Hoffman) 
Tomlinson. After attending the public schools in his native township he was 
employed as foreman in lumber woods for fifteen years by Smith & Company, of 
Tioga county, Pennsylvania, on Pine creek, and by the Sunbury Lumber Company 
on Plunkett’s creek. In 1883 he went to Philadelphia, where he studied to become 
a veterinary surgeon under Dr. James ‘A. Marshall, after which he entered the 
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University of Pennsylvania as one of the first matriculates of the veterinary depart- 
ment of that institution. He took a one year course at Philadelphia and a full course 
at the American Veterinary College, of New York, from which he graduated in 1887, 
and immediately began the practice of his profession in Loyalsockville, subsequently 
removing to Montoursville, and in 1880 he located in Williamsport, where he has 
built up a lucrative business. August 29, 1864, he enlisted in Company I, Two 
Hundred and Third Pennsylvania Volunteers, under Capt. H. B. Essington, and 
served until the close of the war, participating in the capture of Fort Fisher under 
General Terry. He is a stockholder in the Lycoming Opera House Company, is a 
Democrat in politics, and belongs to Reno Post, G. A. R., and to Eureka Lodge, 
F. and A. M., of Montoursville. He was married, January 6, 1870, to Miss Malina, 
daughter of John H. Hermon, and to this union have been born five children: 
Elmer E.; John F.; Flora May; Estella, and Lulu. Mrs. Tomlinson is a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal church of Loyalsockville, but attends the Pine Street 
Methodist Episcopal church of Williamsport. 

Davip M. Ketter, veterinary surgeon, was born in Columbia county, Pennsyl- 
vania, November 13, 1851, son of George B. and Mary (Masters) Keller, natives of 
Easton and of Columbia county, Pennsylvania, respectively, who moved to Lycoming 
county about 1550, locating in Muncy Creek township, where the mother died in 
1879. His father now lives a retired life in Muncy, is a Republican, and belongs 
to the Methodist Episcopal church. He is the father of seven children: Annie, 
who married De La Green; Parvin; David M.; Jacob D.; Margaret, deceased; 
George M., and Harriet, who married Dr. William Reedy. Our subject was reared 
in Muncy Creek township and educated in the public schools. He was employed on 
the homestead farm until 1884, when he entered the Ontario Veterinary College, 
at Toronto, Canada, from which he was graduated in 1886. He immediately began 
the practice of his profession in Williamsport, where he has done an excellent 
business. He was married, November 13, 1878, to Miss Jennie Good, daughter of 
Michael Good. He is a Republican in polities, and with his wife belongs to St. 
Paul’s Lutheran church. a 

Wriiram Court, cabinet-maker and undertaker, was born in Wolf township, 
Lycoming county, October 3, 1824, son of Thomas and Mary (Andy) Colt. His 
father was born in Northumberland county, and removed to Lycoming county with 
his parents. After marriage he resided in Wolf township for a number of years, 
removing from there to the State of New York. Our subject came to Williamsport 
in 1539, learned the cabinet-maker’s trade with Godfrey Lenhart, and has ever since 
followed that occupation. In 1849 he established his present business at Newberry, 
‘and has done an excellent trade there for over forty years. He was a member of 
Lycoming Lodge, No. 112, I. O. O. F., helped to organize the Ionian Lodge, No. 
729, I. O. O. F., and is Past Grand of the same. He is also a member of the West 
Branch Encampment, No. 136, is a Republican iu politics, and was appointed post- 
master of Newberry under President Lincoln, re-appointed by President Grant, and 
served in all eighteen years. He was married in 1845 to Matilda, daughter of 
Frederick Fessler, of Newberry, who died October 25, 1891, and was the mother of 
three children: Kate W.; A. D., and H. E. Mr. Colt is a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal church of Newberry. 
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Arruur LLovp is a carpenter by trade and has followed that occupation for many 
years. His father, David Lloyd, was a lineal descendant of Thomas Lloyd, one of 
the land commissioners appointed by William Penn in 1684 at the organization of 
the provincial government. His descendants subsequently located in Canada, whence 
David Lloyd came to the United States, having deserted from the British army 
because of sympathy with the American cause in the war of 1812. He made his 
way to Pennsylvania and settled in Bucks county, removing thence to Muncy, where 
he served as justice of the peace and was identified with many enterprises of a public 
character. There he died in 1868, at the age cf eighty-two. At Muncy he married 
Mary Quinn in 1816; Arthur Lloyd was the third child born to this union, and 
has passed his entire life at Muncy, his native town. He is a Republican, and with 
his wife belongs to the Methodist Episcopal church, and is the father of four living 
children: Annetta, who married Lyman Johnson; Sarah, who married Daniel Clapp; 
Annie, who married H. T. Sallada, and William Q. 

Wirum Q. Luoxp, proprietor of Lloyd's Laundry and Shirt Manufactory, was 
born in Muncy, Pennsylvania, June 21, 1850, son of Arthur and Elizabeth (Brewer) 
Lloyd. He was educated in the public schools and Dickinson Seminary. He learned 
the trade of a shirt cutter, and was the first regular shirt manufacturer in Lycom- 
ing county, which occupation he followed for twenty years, being a member of the 
firm of Matthewson & Company in 1872. Since that time he has been engaged in 
business alone Mr. Lloyd started the first laundry in Williamsport, and in 1879 
he erected a first-class steam laundry, in connection with which he also has a large 
and lucrative business in the manufacture of shirts. He is a member of the Order 
of Elks, and is a Republican in polities. Mr. Lloyd was married in 1874 to Mary 
E., daughter of George Rothrock, of Williamsport, and of the children born to this 
union three are living: Harry; Rex, and John. 

Henry Jacos FLock, deceased, was born in Kirch-heilingen, Prussia, Germany,, 
in 1824, son of Carl F. W. and Mary Dorothea Flock. He was reared in his native 
land and apprenticed to the stone mason’s trade, prior to which he received a com- 
mon school educatión. He served five years in the Prussian army, and was then 
discharged from the service. He came to the United States in 1853, and located in 
Elmira, New York, coming to Williamsport in 1854. He worked at his trade on the 
bridges of the Pennsylvania railroad, the DuBois mill, and several furnaces in this 
part of the State, and was engaged at his trade several years. He afterwards fol- 
lowed boating on the canal. In June, 1865, he purchased the City brewery, and 
. operated it up to his death, November 16, 1884. He, however, tore down most of 
the old buildings, erected new ones, and supplied them with the best modern 
machinery for the manufacture of beer. He was very successful in the accummnla-* 
tion of property, and left to his widow and children a handsome competence. Mr. 
Flock was married in 1855 to Eva Barbara, daughter of John and Eva Catharine 
Metzger, natives of Germany. They reared a family of five sons and one daughter: 
Catharine Elizabeth; Charles Frederick William; Henry Jacob, deceased; John 
Henry Christopher; Jacob George, and Herman Frederick William. Mr. Flock was 
a Democrat in politics, and was a member of the I. O. O. F. He was a member of 
the Lutheran church, to which denomination his widow and family belong. 

CHARLES FREDERICK Winiiam Frock, manager of the City brewery, was born in 
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Williamsport, Pennsylvania, June 18, 1857. He was educated in the públic schools 
and at Dickinson Seminary, and is also a graduate of Williamsport Commercial Col- 
lege. He learned the brewer's trade with his father, and worked at the same for 
sixteen years, and for four years, prior to his father’s death, he was manager of the 
business. For six years succeeding that event he was manager and bookkeeper, and 
had full charge of the business, but for the past two years he has devoted his whole 
time to its management. Mr. Flock is an active Democrat, and is now serving his 
second consecutive term in the select council as a member from the Eighth ward. 
He was a member of the committees of highways and sewers, and gas and water 
supplies, and was chairman of the joint supply light and water committee. He is 
a member of the I. O. O. F., and of the Turn Verein, and was second lieutenant of 
Company B, Twelfth Regiment, National Guard of Pennsylvania. Mr. Flock was 
married, March 23, 1582, to Mary, daughter of G. E. Otto Siess, of Williamsport, 
and has three children: Henry Jacob; Eva Barbara, and G. E. Otto. He and family 
are members of the Lutheran church. 

Jous Hexry CHRISTOPHER FLock was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, August 
24, 1860, was educated in the public schools, and has since been connected with the 
brewing business, holding at present. the position of assistant manager of the City 
brewery. He is a Democrat, and is connected with the Turn Verein and the Golden 
Eagle societies. He was married in 1886 to Elizabeth Foura, and has two chil- 
dren: Jacob Henry and Carl. He and wife are members of the Lutheran church. 

Jaco GEORGE Frock was born, September 15, 1864, received a common school 
education, and since leaving school has been connected with the bottling depart- 
ment of the City brewery, which is under his management. He married Rosa, 
daughter of John Steinhilper, of Williamsport. He and wife are members of the 
Lutheran church, and he is connected with the K. of P. and the Turn Verein 
societies. ° 

Samvet M. Buss. lumberman and contractor, was born at the mouth of Pine 
creek, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, January 1, 1535, son of Christopher and 
Olive (Pass) Bubb, natives of this county. His father was born in Fairfield town- 
ship, and was a farmer and contractor. He settled in Williamsport, and lived in 
this city for fifty-one years, dying in 1858. He was street commissioner in the 
city for several terms. In politics he was a Whig in early days, and afterwards a 
Republican. His wife, Olive, died in 1861. Both were members of the First Pres- 
byterian church of Williamsport. They reared a family of nine children, seven of 
whom are living and reside in this city, as follows: George; John; Samuel M.; 
Joseph; Mary, wife of Henry Brown; Harriet, wife of Robert White, and Elizabeth, 
wife of Lewis Kiefer. The deceased are Michael and James. The subject of this 
sketch was reared in Williamsport, and received a common school education. For 
thirty-two years he has been engaged with the lumber firm of White. Lentz & White, 
and during that time has handled over 300,000,000 feet of logs. He isa Repub- 
lican, has served as street commissioner of the city, and has been in the city council 
three years. For the past twelve years he has been a member of the school board, 
and takes pride in the growth and progress of the public schools. During the war 
he was a member of Company G, Forty-seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, served 
three months, and also went out in the State militia under Capt. Thomas Benuett. 
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Mr. Bubb married Ella King, of Hepburn township, but has no children. His wife 
is a member of the First Baptist church. He is a member of Lycoming Lodge, 
WO, WA, 1.0, O, I, 

GEARHART VILLINGER, butcher, was born in Baden, Germany, September 24, 
1826, son of John and Rose (Ganter) Villinger. He was reared in his native land, 
and learned the butcher’s trade with his father, who carried on that business in 
Baden. In the spring of 1850 he came to the United States; he first located in 
New York City, and lived successively in Philadelphia, Redding, and Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania, remaining in the last mentioned town two years. In 1853 he came 
to Williamsport, and has since been actively engaged in the butchering business, 
and has had a stand in the market house for many years, which is recognized as the 
leading meat market in the city. He is a stockholder in the Lycoming National 
Bank and the Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company. He has always aftili- 
ated with the Republican party. Mr. Villinger was married in 1853 to Catharine, 
daughter of Martin Roman, of Germany. Ten children were the fruits of this 
‘union, only five of whom are living: Harriet, wife of John F. Moorehead; John 
F.; Julia, wife of Fred Steuber, and Henry A., all of whom are residents of Williams- 
port, and Fred, of Seranton, Pennsylvania. Mr. Villinger and family are members 
of the German Lutheran church. 

Hesry A. Vitirxcer was born in Williamsport, March $, 1865, and is a son of 
Gearhart and Catharine Villinger. He was educated in the public schools and at 
Dickinson Seminary, and has followed the butchering business since boyhood. He 
was married in 1887 to Minnie, daughter of Daniel Maneval, of Williamsport, and 
has one child, George R. He and wife are members of St. Mark’s English 
Lutheran church. He is a member of the K. of M. and of the B. P.O. E. He is 
a stockholder in the Athletic Park Association and the Williamsport Building and 
Loan Association. Politically he is a Democrat, and is one of the progressive and 
enterprising young business men of the city. 

Witiiam D. Brown is a native of Northampton county, Pennsylvania, and a son 
of Joseph and Lydia (Hummel) Brown, natives of the same county. His father was 
a prominent man in that county, and served as a member of the State legislature. 
Both he and wife were members of the Lutheran church, and died in Northampton 
county. William D. was educated in the public schools, and after reaching man- 
hood he engaged in the mercantile and lumber business at Easton. In 1883 he 
came to Williamsport, where he has since followed the lumber trade. Mr. Brown 
has been thrice married. His first marriage occurred in 1552 to Margaret Unangst, 
of Northampton county. She died in 1858, leaving three children: Joseph N., 
who is engaged with his father in the lumber business; Emily, wife of E. W. Wood- 
ward, and W. W., a physician of Wyoming county, who died in August, 1890. Mr. 
Brown was again married in 1860, to Mary Green, of New Jersey, a cousin of Judge 
Henry Green of Easton, Pennsylvania. She died in 1862, leaving one son, Charles 
H., now associated with his father in the lumber business. He married Dr. Jean 
Saylor, one of the well known physicians of Williamsport, June 11, 1883. During 
his residence in Northampton county, Mr. Brown was connected with the National 
Guard for many years. Heisa member of the 1. O. O. F., and both he and wife 
are connected with Christ Protestant Episcopal church. 
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Davin R. Foresmax, proprietor of Foresmau’s dray line, was born in Washington 
towuship, Lycoming county, July 19, 1838, and is the third son of John and Maria 
Foresman. He attended school in White Deer valley, and in Centre and Clinton 
counties, and lived with his parents until 1862. He then enlisted in Company I, 
Eighteenth Pennsylvania Cavalry, and served until the close of the war. He went 
out as a private, and was promoted to first lieutenant, and had command of his 
company for one year. He participated in most of the battles fought by the Army 
of the Potomac during his term of service. After the war he engaged in farming 
in Loyalsock township, whence he removed to Williamsport in 1567, and entered 
the butchering business. He was also employed in the lumber mills of the city at 
various times. In 1880 he established his present dray line, which has proven a 
successful venture. Mr. Forseman was married in 1881 to Emily Mohr, of Muncy, 
Pennsylvania. He and wife are adherents of the First Presbyterian church of Will- 
iamsport. He is a member of Reno Post, G. A. R., and was post Commander in 
1884. He is prominent in Masonie circles, and is a member of the lodge, chapter, 
and commandery. Mr. Foresman is a stanch Democrat, but takes no active part in 
political affairs. 

Wirum B. Foresmay, of the firm of W. B. Foresman & Brother, dealers in 
flour, feed, grain, ete., was born in Washington township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, May 2, 1842, and is a son of John and Maria (Follmer) Fores- 
man. He was reared on the homestead farm, and was educated in the public 
schools and at Dickinson Seminary. He afterwards learned the miller’s trade and 
followed that business for many years, working in Lycoming, Centre, and Clinton 
counties. In 1580 he leased the Bryan mill at Hughesville, and under the firm 
name of Hudson & Foresman operated it for two years. He then came to Williams- 
port and engaged in the flour and feed business, as a member of the firm of Fores- 
man & Kelsey. At the expiration of four years he sold out and engaged in the 
grocery business, and afterwards formed a partnership with his brother, Abner P., 
and established the flour, feed, and grain business, in which he has since been 
engaged. Mr. Foresman is a member of the Williamsport Shirt Manufacturing 
Company, and is interested in real estate in South Williamsport. He was a mem- 
ber of the council when that borough was organized. Politically he is a Democrat, 
and is a member of tne I. O. O. F. During the war he served for a short time 
in the State militia. Mr. Foresman has been twice married. His first marriage 
occurred February 9, 1869, to Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Harry Bastian, of 
Montoursville. She died June 20, 1877, and left two children: Harry B. and 
Oliver H. He subsequently married Mary Jane, daughter of Ellis Neal, of Montours- 
ville. He and wife are members of the First Presbyterian church of Williamsport. 

Asner P. Foresman, of the firm of W. B. Foresman & Brother, dealers in flour, 
feed, grain, etc., was born in Brady township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, 
May 23, 1547, and is a son of John and Maria (Follmer) Foresman. He received 
a public school education, and lived with his parents until 1867, when they came 
to Williamsport aud he was engaged in teaming for several years. He then moved 
to Union county, where he lived seven years, and returned to Loyalsock township, 
Lycoming county, in 1579. He followed agricultural pursuits until 1591, when he 

became a partner in the present firm of W. B. Foresman & Brother. He is a 
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stockholder in the West Branch National Bank and in the Williamsport Water 
Company, and is one of the enterprising business men of the city. Politically 
he is a Democrat, and served as county commissioner from 1888 to 1591. He is 
a member of the I. O. O. F. Mr. Foresman was married, January 9, 1878, to 
Annie B., daughter of Andrew Russell, of Union county, and has a family of three 
children: Mabel B.; John Russell, and Oliver Perry. He and wife are members 
of the First Presbyterian church of this city. 

D. R. P. Risser, proprietor of the Fashion livery stables, was born in Muncy, 
Pennsylvania, May 22, 1841, son of Daniel S. and Elizabeth (Gaskins) Rissel, the 
former a native of Union county, and the latter of Danville, Pennsylvania. His 
father was a contractor and builder, and among other structures the Lycoming 
county court house was'erected by him. He was elected on the Democratic ticket 
sheriff of the county in 1556, and served one term. He died in February, 1866. 
His widow survives him and resides in Williamsport. They were the parents of 
eight children, four of whom are now living: Erastus and D. R. P., of Williamsport; 
Sally, wife of N. B. Wilson, of Williamsport, and Alice, wife of William Carpenter, 
of Corning, New York. The subject of this sketch was reared in Muncy until he was 
fifteen years old, when he came to Williamsport. In 1862 he engaged in the livery 
business on Pine street, and in 1875 he removed to his present location at the corner 
of Willow and Laurel streets. He erected the building, which contains three floors 
and basement, with a capacity for twenty-six horses. In 1886 he built a carriage 
house adjoining his stable, and conducts one of the largest and most successful 
livery trades in the West Branch valley. Mr. Rissel married Christina, daughter 
of Samuel Harmon, who died January 7, 1884, leaving two sons: David, and Harry. 
Mr. Rissel is a stanch Damocrat, and is one of the active supporters of this party. 

Tuomas F. Sarapa, proprietor of livery stables, was born in Salladsburg, Lycom- 
ing county, Pennsylvania, July 16, 1847, son of John and Rebecca (Welshans) 
Sallada, natives of Lycoming and Northumberland counties, respectively. His 
father was one of the prominent farmers of this county, and died npon the old 
homestead in January, 1878. He was a Democrat, and filled various township 
offices. He was a member and deacon of Limestone Lutheran church, and was also 
connected with the I. O, O. F. His widow resides upon the old homestead. They 
were the parents of five children, as follows: Ella, wife of Alfred Chatham, of 
Nippenose township; Thomas F., of Williamsport; Jennie, widow of Rev. A. V. 
Groupe, of Philadelphia; Abner Pierce, of Nippenose valley, and Lucy, wife of 
George Gheen, of Williamsport. The subject of this sketch lived upon the home- 
stead farm up to 1859, when the family removed to Crawford township, Clinton 
county, where he grew to manhood. He was married in December, 1869, to Sarah, 
daughter of Jacob Stahl, of Clinton county. He afterward engaged in the lumber 
business which he continued for two years, and remained with his father until the 
death of the latter. In August, 1880, he removed to Renovo, and engaged in the 
livery business in the spring of 1881. He removed to Lock Haven in January, 1882, 
and in January, 1884, he located in Williamsport, where he has since been engaged 
in the livery business. He enjoys a large share of the livery trade, and is well 
known throughout the city. Mr. Sallada is a Democrat, and is a member of the K. 
ofM. He isthe father of four children: C. Wilbur; Kate M.; N. Rebecca, and Ernest 
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Hill. The family are members of St. Paul's Lutheran church of Williamsport, and 
C. Wilbur is connected with the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Cartes Harman, undertaker and proprietor of livery stable, was born in Clinton 
township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, September 18, 1849, son of David and 
Sarah (Waltman) Harman, now residents of Williamsport. His father is a native 
of Tamaqua, Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania, and came to Lycoming county in 
early manhood, where he met and married Sarah Waltman, a native of this county. 
He is a carpenter by trade, worked at that business for some years, and then pur- 
chased a farm near Montgomery. He resided upon his farm for a number of years, 
and then came to Williamsport. He and wife are members of the Lutheran church, 
and he is an adherent of the Democratic party. They are the parents of nine chil- 
dren, seven of whom are living, as follows: Fannie, wife of Nicholas Scheid; Sarah, 
wife of Jason Van Buskirk; Charles; Emma, wife of M. J. Miller; William; Samuel 
B., and McClellan, all of whom are residents of Williamsport. Charles remained on 
the nomestead in Clinton township until 1869, when he came to Williamsport and 
engaged in the livery business under the firm name of Harman & Derr, which part- 
nership was dissolved in 1885, since which time Mr. Harman has carried on business 
alone. In 1878 he engaged in undertaking, and is among the leading undertakers 
in the city, as well as one of its oldest liverymen. He is a Democrat, and has 
served in the common council one term. Mr. Harman was married in 1873 to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Adam Lentz, of Williamsport, and has five children: Emma; 
William; Samuel; Franklin, and Carl. The family are members of St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran church. 

Dasxren B. Knapp was born in Otsego county, New York, April 20, 1830, son of 
Daniel and Elizabeth (Austin) Knapp. His primary education was obtained in the 
common schools, and he also studied at Butternut and Norwich Seminaries, in New 
York State. He subsequently engaged in the mercantile and hotel business at 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, where he remained for two years. He afterwards 
removed to Elmira, New York, and for some years carried on business in that city. 
He then entered the employ of the Northern Central railroad, and remained with 
that company two years, when he removed to Lawrence, Kansas, thence to Han- 
nibal, Missouri, where he filled the position of agent for the American and United 
States Express Companies for six years. Returning to Williamsport, he engaged in 
the coal business, and after two years spent in that line of trade he re-entered mer- 
chandising, in which he continued for twelve years, and then retired from active busi- 
ness life. Mr. Knapp was married in 1862 to Susan T., daughter of the late Judge 
John Smith, who for many years was one of the prominent and respected citizens of 
Williamsport. One son, John Smith, deceased, was born of this union. Politically 
Mr. Knapp was a Democrat until 1860, since which he has been an active sup- 
porter of the Republican party. He is a member of the Masonic order, and is one 
of the well known citizens of his adopted home. 

George S. THompson was born in Hunterdon county, New Jersey, and in 1850 
was married to Elizabeth Van Fosten, a native of Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, 
with whom he removed to Williamsport in 1852. After repairing what is known as 
the Tinsman mill, he went to the head waters of Little Pine creek, where he stocked 
logs for Mr. Tinsman for two years. In 1854 he and his brother, John M. Thomp- 
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son, formed a partnership in the stocking and cutting of timber for Tinsman & 
Woolverton. In 1863 he purchased a tract of timber land in Sullivan county, which 
he worked on until 1870, when he became foreman of the present M. Shaw & Com- 
pany’s mills, then owned by Craig & Blanchard. In 1876 he joined the Laurel 
Run Lumber Company, of Clearfield county, and continued until 1857. He then 
located on a farm below Williamsport, where he died in February, 1859. He wasa 
Democrat in politics, a member of the Masonic fraternity, the I. O. O. F., and with 
his wife, who died in April, 1871, belonged to the Second Baptist church of Will- 
iamsport. our of the five children born to their union are now living: Annie, who 
married C. B. Baker; K. M.; Abbie, who married J. W. Moore, and George. 

Gzrorce THompson, dealer in cigars, was born in Williamsport in June, 1860, son 
of George S. and Elizabeth (Van Fosten) Thompson. He received his education in 
the public schools and at Edinboro Normal, after which he kept books for the Laurel 
Run Lumber Company until 1880, when he was employed to sell cigars on the road 
for a Lock Haven firm. After traveling during the year 1886 for J. G. Erieg & Son, 
he again began traveling and selling cigars in 1888, which he continued until Jan- 
uary 2, 1592, when he purchased his present store. He was married, March 27, 
1888, to Miss Mary L., daughter of James G. and Catherine Erieg, of Williamsport. 
He is a Republican in polities and belongs to Lycoming Lodge, No. 112, I. O. O. F. 
Mrs. Thompson is a member of St. Paul’s Lutheran church. 

RoBERT S. QuisLey was born in Clinton county, Pennsylvania, in 1809, and 
came to Lycoming county about the year 1840. He married Catherine Smith, 
daughter of Robert Smith, of Piatt township, and engaged in farming in Susque- 
hanna township. In 1852 he purchased the Stage Office Hotel at Newberry, which 
he conducted for four years, and then became proprietor of what is now the Seventh 
Ward Hotel, and managed that for eight years. He was a Republican in politics, 
and died in 1864, preceded by his wife in 1862. They were the parents of four 
children: James L.; Annie M., who married John F. Stevenson; W. G., who died 
July 7, 1891, and was a partner with bis brother, James L., in the mercantile busi- 
ness for seventeen years; and Reese A., who married Rebecca Gouldy and died 
October 28, 1881, and was also a member of the firm of Quigley Brothers, merchants. 

James L. Quieter, merchant, was born in Susquehanna township, Lycoming 
county, May 8, 1845, son of Robert S. and Catherine (Smith) Quigley. He was 
educated in the public schools, and followed log-scaling for a number of years. In 
1874 he and his two brothers formed the firm of Quigley Brothers, merchants, at 
Newberry. He is a Republican, has served in the select council for three years, and 
is a member of lona Lodge, No. 729, I. O. O. F. He was married in 1867 to R. S., 
daughter of William Ramsey, by whom he has one child, Gertrude. Mr. and Mrs. 
Quigley are members of the Methodist Episcopal church at Newberry, of which he 
is trustee. i 

Witriam Lrwck, merchant, was born in Tioga county, Pennsylvania, April 10, 
1856, son of Jacob and Mina (Heyler) Linck, natives of that county, in which the 
mother is still living. He received his education in the public schools of his native 
county, and began his business career as a merchant, which occupation he has 
always followed. He came to Williamsport in 1879, and was connected in business 
with J. H. Linck until 1889, when he established his present business. He was 
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married in 1850 to Miss Agnes M. Maffet, daughter of Samuel Maffet, and to this 
union have been born two children: Mina and Florence. Mr. Linck is a Prohi- 
bitionist, and he and wife are members of the Erie Avenue Baptist church, of which 
he is treasurer. 

James H. Scorr, of the firm of Scott & Stewart, grocers, was born in Chemung 
county, New York, June 22, 1838, son of Andrew and Sallie (Mallory) Scott. His 
father was of Scotch descent and his mother was born in Connecticut. He was 
reared in Chemung connty, and received his education in the Alfred Academy, 
teaching school in his native county, and afterwards engaging in the mercantile 
business at Havana, New York. He learned the machinist trade, came to Williams- 
port in 1869, and in partnersnip with Mr. A. O. Hart formed the firm of Scott $ 
Hart and engaged in the furniture business for five years, after which he formed a 
copartnership with Mr. Reed and conducted a machine shop under the firm name of 
Scott & Reed for six years. In the spring of 1889, he engaged in the grocery busi- 
ness with C. B. Stewart, where he has since been engaged. Mr. Scott is independ- 
ent in politics; he was a candidate for sheriff of Lycoming county on the Green- 
back ticket, but was defeated. He was married in 1862 to Miss Diantha Crandell, 
daughter of Lehman Crandell, of Havana, New York, and to this union have been 
born three children: Edna; Vesta, and Walter. Mr. Scott and famiiy are members 
of the First Baptist church of Williamsport. 

Lewis W. Tarimas, general manager of the Singer Manufacturing Company for 
thirteen counties surrounding the city of Williamsport, was born in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, November 15, 1855, son of Lewis Tallman of Fairfield township, 
Lycoming county. He was reared in this county and after receiving a thorough pub- 
lie school education he engaged in teaching at Montoursville and Muncy. He had 
charge of the model department of the Montoursville Normal School. In 1876 he 
became connected with the Singer Manufacturing Company, and opened an office 
in Muncy, Pennsylvania, whence he removed to Wellsboro, Pennsylvania, in 1880 
and to Williamsport in 1852. In the sale of the Singer sewing machine he furnishes 
employment to thirty-five men, and does a very extensive business throughout this 
portion of Pennsylvania, his territory embracing thirteen counties. Mr. Tallman 
was married, in 1881 to F. Lou, daughter of S. D. Wood of Binghamton, New 
York, and has one child, Robert Wood. He and wife are members of the Protes- 

tant Episcopal church. 

E Wırsos Borz, marble dealer, was born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, March 
12, 1855, son of Daniel and Elvina (Desch) Butz, natives of Lehigh ccunty, Penn- 
sylvania, who settled in Allentown in 1556. Our subject was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Lehigh county and learned the marble cutter’s trade by serving an 
apprenticeship of three years, extending from 1871 to 1874. In 1875 he came to Will- 
iamsport, where he conducted the Williamsport branch of the Milton Marble Works 
until 1885, at which time he established his present business and is now the leading 
marble dealer in the city. He was married October 13, 1878, to Annie L., dangh- 
ter of Edward A. Meninger, of Lehigh county, Pennsylvania, and to this union have 
been born three children: Elsie; Ray, and Clyde. 

WiLLrax S. Lernpacn was born in Berks county, Pennsylvania, son of Amos and 
Mary (Schrom) Leinbach. His parents were natives of Berks and Lebanon counties, 
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respectively, and are both deceased. In early life our subject had only the advan- 
tages of a common school education, and went into a woolen factory when he was 
ouly fourteen years old, in Reading, Pennsylvania, where he remained until 1861. 

* He removed from there to Union county, Pennsylvania, where he was foreman in 
the weaving department of the White Deer Woolen Mills until 1562, when he 
volunteered in Company B, One Hundred and Thirty-first Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
and was assigned to the third division of the regiment under General Humphrey. 
He gave nine months’ service at this time, and then re-enlisted in 1563 in Company 
C, First Pennsylvania Light Artillery, served about two years, and was mustered 
out at the close of the war at Harper’s Ferry, and finally discharged at Harrisburg. 
From there he returned to Union county, where he resided until 1867, being 
employed in the White Deer Woolen Mills. He then moved to Lewisburg, where 
he worked in a woolen mill for twenty years. In 18S7 he came to Lycoming county 
aud became a member of the firm of Halfpenny, Campbell & Company, and operated 
the Nippenose Woolen Mills until 1892, when he withdrew and was admitted to a 
partnership in the firm of W. & C. Stadon & Leinbach, of Williamsport. Mr. 
Leinbach was married in 1865 to Eliza J. Dieftenderfer, daughter of Paul and Har- 
riet Dieffenderfer, residents of Union county, and to this union have been born 
seven children: Harry, who lives in Tennessee; Frank; Murray; Hattie: Fountain; , 
Freddie, and Robert. Mr. Leinbach and wife are members of the Reformed church, 
and he is a Republican in polities. 

GEORGE Luprert, proprietor of the Keystone Furniture Company, was born in 
Germany, November 2, 1835, and remained in his native land until his eighteenth 
year, receiving in the meantime a good common school education. He came to the 
United States in 1853, and located in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, where he fol- 
lowed the carpenter's trade for three years. He then went to work in the Williams- 
port car shops, and remained there until the breaking out of the rebellion; he 
then enlisted in the Construction Corps, and served until after the battle of Gettys- 
burg, when he was discharged on account of sickness. Returning to Williamsport 
he formed a partnership with Fred Mankey, under the firm name of Luppert & 
Mankey, and began the manufacture of furniture. This firm is claimed to have 
been the pioneer steam furniture mannfacturers of the city, and continued in busi- 
ness several years. Mr. Luppert then sold his interest, removed to South Williams- 
port, and established what was known as the West Branch Susquehanna Furniture 
Company, which he operated in connection with A. H. Heilman & Company. After 
three years of successful business the factory was burned, but Mr. Luppert rebuilt it 
and continued the business under his own name. He has been burned out several 
times, suffering a total loss of about $150,000. In 1881 the firm of Luppert & Kline 
was formed, but after one year’s business the name was changed to Luppert, Kline 
& Company. They failed in business, but Mr. Luppert continued until the factory 
was burned in 1587. In October of that year Mr. Luppert erected his present 

* buildings, organized the Keystone Furniture Company, and is now the sole owner and 
proprietor of the same. He employs seventy-five hands, and manufactures from 
twenty-five to thirty suites of furniture daily. Mr. Luppert was married, March 
11, 1856, to Mary Welker, to whom have been born five children: Mary: George, 
deceased; John; Elizabeth, and Annie. The whole family are members of the 
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German Reformed church. In politics Mr. Luppert is a stanch Democrat, and is 
now a member of the South Williamsport council. 

VALENTINE Luprert, lumber manufacturer of South Williamsport, was born in 
Bavaria, Germany, June 10, 1838, and was reared and educated in his native land. 
In 1853 he immigrated to Williamsport, Pennsylvania, and was engaged in boating’ 
for a short time. He then engaged in the lumber business, and was manager for 
the firm of B. H. Taylor & Son fifteen years. In 1879 he established his present 
business in South Williamsport, and has since built up and carries on an extensive 
trade. In August, 1864, he enlisted in Company I, Two Hundred and Third Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, and participated in the battles of Chapin’s Farm and Fort 
Fisher; he also took part in the closing scenes of the rebellion near Richmond. He 
was mustered out of service, July 4, 1865, and returned to Williamsport, where he 
has since resided. 

AucusT Koch, Sr., was born in the Kingdom of Wurtemberg, Germany, April 1, 
1807, grew to manhood in his native land, and served three years in the German 
army. He received a limited education, which he improved as he grew older by self- 
application. He learned the millwright’s trade, and at an early age commenced 
taking contracts for the erection of flouring mills, and built some of the largest mills 
in Wurtemberg, Bavaria, Baden, and Hungary. In the spring of 1850 he sold his 
property at a sacrifice, and with his family immigrated to the United States, finally 
settling in Williamsport, Pennsylvania. By the time he had settled down in this 
city his means were sadly reduced, and he was in a strange land, witli whose language 
and customs he was unacquainted. Nothing daunted, however, he went to work 
energetically, and in 1851 established a small brewery in what is now South Will- 
iamsport, which he carried on until the fall of 1865, increasing its size and capacity 
in the meantime, and then sold out to his sons, August and Edmund G., who have 
since conducted it under the firm name of A. Koch & Brother. In 1856 he erected 
a flour mill, operated it in connection with the brewery until he retired from busi- 
ness, and it, too, was afterwards carried on by his sons. He accumulated through 
the passing years a handsome competence for himself and family, and died in Phila- 
delphia, May 10, 1873, while under medical treatment for an affection of the throat. 
Mr. Koch married Whilhelmina Ferber of Germany, who survives him. They 
reared four children: August; Edmund G.; Alvina, and Minnie. 

Aveust Koch was born in Germany in 1837, and is the eldest son of August 
Koch. He came to Williamsport with his parents in 1850, and since 1869 he has 
been the senior member of the firm of A. Koch & Brother. He is an enthusiastic 
student of natural history and a skillful taxidermist. He possesses the largest and 
finest collection of stuffed birds and quadrupeds in Pennsylvania; is a member of 
several European scientific societies, and keeps up a constant correspondence with 
savants in various parts of the world. Mr. Koch was married in 1861 to Sarah, 
daughter of Daniel Wise of Lycoming county, and has five children: Edmund V.; 
Laura; Ida; Clara, and Harry. 

Evuuso G. Kocs was born in Germany in 1846, and came with his parents to 
Williamsport when four years old. He received a public school education and 
afterwards attended Dickinson Seminary and Eastman’s Business College, at 
Poughkeepsie, New York. He learned the brewing business with his father, and in 
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1868 formed a partnership with bis brother August, and succeeded to the business 
which his father had established, under the firm name of A. Koch & Brother. This 
firm has built up a large trade in the West Branch valley, and carries on a very 
successful business. Mr. Koch was one of the organizers of the Board of Trade, 
and has served as treasurer of that institution. He was married in 1869 to Clara, 
daughter of Joseph Filmeyer of Philadelphia, and has one daughter, Alvina. 
Mr. Koch is one of the substantial and enterprising business men of Lycoming 
county. 

WiLiram SwEELEr druggist, was horn in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, Jan- 
uary 19, 1842. His father, Jacob Sweeley, married Rosanna Keyes, who bore him 
a large family, William being the eighth son. Jacob Sweeley came to Williamsport 
from Philadelphia, when this now flourishing city contained only six houses. Our 
subject was reared in this county, obtained on education in the public schools and 
at Dickiuson Seminary, and graduated at the Williamsport Commercial College. In 
1557 he entered the employ of the Williamsport and Elmira Railroad Company, 
and remained with that company until August, 1862. He then enlisted in Company 
G, One Hundred and Thirty-first Pennsylvania Volunteers, and was with his reg- 
iment at Second Bull Run, South Mountain, Antietam, Fredericksburg, and 
Chancellorsville, and was mustered out with the regiment at Harrisburg. He then 
re-entered the employ of the Williamsport and Elmira Railroad Company and was 
engaged in railroading and running engines in different States up to 1875, when 
the death of his father induced him to return to Williamsport. He was engaged in 
the real estate business here up to 1879, when, in partnership with G. F. Hart, he 
entered the drug business on the corner of Fourth and Neece streets, where he 
remained until 1585. He then withdrew from the firm, built a residence in South 
Williamsport, and also opened a drug store, where he has since been engaged in 
business. He was instrumental in having South Williamsport incorporated as a 
borough, and was elected a member of the first council. In 1886 he made applica- 
tion to the postoffice department and had an office established in South Williamsport, 
under the name of Burlingame, of which he was appointed postmaster. He served 
in that office until April 1, 1891, and then resigned. During his residence in Will- 
iamsport he served in the common council, and was also a member of the school 
board. Mr. Sweeley was prominent in the organization of St. John’s Protestant 
Episcopal chapel in South Williamsport, and organized the Sunday school, of which 
he was elected superintendent. He is a member of Reno Post, No. 64, G. A. R., 
and has held most of the offices up to post Commander. He has been a delegate to 
many of the department encampments, also to the national encampment at Detroit 
in 1891, and was a member of General Alger’s staff. He is a member of the board 
of managers and treasurer of the Monumental] Association. He bas been identified 
with the National Guard of Pennsylvania since 1879, is captain of Company B, 
Twelfth Regiment, aud the senior captain of that regiment. Mr. Sweeley is a 
member of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Aseociation, and one of the well known 
druggists of the West Branch valley. He was one of the first to advocate the 
abolition of tolls on the river bridges, and has done his full share in furthering that 
measure. He married Jane E., youngest daughter of Samuel and Martha Caroth- 
ers, of the “ Long Reach,” Lycoming county. 


| 
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A PPLETON R. Jackson was born in Polk township, Crawford county, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 4, 1838, son of Enoch and Rhoda (Lewis) Jackson, the former a native of Maine 
and the latter of Knox county, Ohio. He received a common school education and 
learned the trade of saw-filing, at which he was employed until 1865. He then 
engaged in the oil business on Pioneer run, a tributary of Oil creek, Venango county, 
Pennsylvania, where he drilled several wells and was a partner in the well known 
Andrews well on Western run. After this he returned to Williamsport and was 
employed at his trade until 1872, when he invested in real estate on the opposite side 
of the river (then Armstrong township) and removed thither, continuing to prosecute 
his trade. In 1885 he engaged in mercantile pursuits and has since enjoyed a flour- 
ishing business; he also deals largely in real estate. Mr. Jackson was married in 
1859 to Mary E., daughter of Reuben Heller, of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, and 
they are the parents of seven children, five of whom are living: Orville E., attorney 
at law, Boise City, Idaho; Walter E.; John S.; Anthony R., and Charles R. ©. Mr. 
Jackson is a Republican in politics and a member of the Masonic fraternity. The 
family are adherents of the Methodist Episcopal church of South Williamsport. 

Joun H. Rarer, of the firm of Miller & Riale, was born in Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, December 2, 1862, son of George W. and Hester (Hufford) Riale, natives 
of Chester and Bucks counties, Pennsylvania, respectively, farmers by occupation 
and residents of York county, Pennsylvania, where they are prominent members of 
the Presbyterian church. He was educated in the public schools of Chester county 
and reared principally in York county, Pennsylvania. He came to Williamsport in 
1882 and took employment with the Williamsport Furniture Company, where he 
remained until March, 1890, at. which time he became a member of the present firm 
of Miller & Riale, grocers of South Williamsport. He was married in July, 1887, to 
Miss Clara E., daughter of Joseph Heilman, of Clinton township, and to this union 
has been born one child, Blanche E. He is a Democrat in politics, and with his wife 
belongs to the Lutheran church. 

Josera H. Miter, of the firm of Miller & Riale, grocers, South Williamsport, 
was born in Dauphin county, May 11, 1862, son of Joseph and Susan (Glase) Mil- 
ler, natives of the same county. The father was a stockholder in the Millersburg 
bank, and one of the original stockholders of the Halifax bank; he was a Democrat 
in politics, and died January 26, 1883; with his widow, who survives, he was a 
member of the United Brethren church. Our subject was reared.in his native 
county, where he received his education in the common schools. He came to Will- 
iamsport in 1882, and worked in the Williamsport Furniture Company until March, 
1890, when he formed his present partnership; he is a Democrat in politics and is a 
member of the Knights of Pythias. He was married in 1881, to Miss Clara, daughter 
of Alfred Burnett, of Perry county, Pennsylvania, and to this union have been born 
four children: Ralph B.; Hans A.; Florence M., and Charles. Mr. and Mrs. Mil- 
ler are members of the Lutheran church, in which he has filled the office of deacon 
for the past four years. 
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BOROUGH OF MUNCY, AND MUNCY CREEK, MORELAND. FRANKLIN, AND 
JORDAN TOWNSHIPS. 


Wittram Cox Erts was born May 5, 1787, in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. 
His father, William Ellis. was of Welsh parentage, and emigrated to America 
in 1762. He first settled in Delaware county, and removed to Lycoming county 
prior to June, 1778. On the eve of the “Big Runaway,” William Ellis rode on 
horseback from Fort Muncy to a point near the present site of Jersey Shore, and 
returned the same night, to warn settlers of impending danger. Soon after this he 
went to Chester county, where he remained until it was safe to return to the West 
Branch valley. In 1785 he married Mercy Cox of Maryland. Her parents came 
from England to America in 1714. At the time of his marriage, Mr. Ellis was agent 
for the large land interests of Samuel Wallis. During the latter’s absence, Mr. 
Ellis and wife occupied one of the houses near Fort Muncy. There were eleven 
children born to William Ellis and wife, five of whom grew to maturity: William; 
Rachel, who married Jacob Haines; Anna, who married Hon. Samuel W. Morris; 
Charles, who married Deborah Tyson, and for a second wife, Mary L. Morris, and 
Henry D., who married Mary Strawbridge. William Cox Ellis was edncated in the 
schools of his boyhood days, and July 11, 1810, he married Rebecca, daughter of B. 
Wister. In 1816 he located in Milton, where he was cashierof the old Milton Bank. 
While thus employed he read law with Samuel Hepburn and was admitted to the 
Northumberland bar in 1817. He soon after settled in Muncy, where he practiced 
law with much success. He was sent to Congress in 1820, and again in 1822. In 
1825-26 he served in the State legislature. Mrs. Ellis died, December 8, 1871, aged 
eighty-two years, followed by her husband, five days later, aged eighty-five. 

Wimax P. I. Parxrer, retired druggist, was born in Sunbury, Northumber- 
land county, Pennsylvania, August 21, 1818, son of Thomas and Susan (Israel) 
Painter, and grandson of John and Catherine (Taggart) Painter, pioneers of that 
county. His great-grandfather, in company with his two brothers, immigrated from 
Germany to America before the Revolution, and his grandfather, John Painter, 
served in that struggle for independence. The latter married Catherine Taggart, 
of Northumberland, Pennsylvania, and settled in Chillisquaque township, North- 
umberland county, where Thomas Painter was born and reared. After reaching his 
majority, Thomas Painter went to the town of Northumberland, and clerked in a 
store for several years. He was sheriff of the county in 1812-15, and served in the 
legislature in 1822-23, In 1827 he purchased the Columbia County Register and 
removed to Bloomsburg, and conducted that paper until 1543. He also served as a 
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justice of the peace in Bloomsburg about forty years. Mr. Painter married, in 1811, 
Susan, a daughter of Gen. Joseph Israel of New Castle, Delaware, a veteran of the 
Revolution. Sixteen children were born of this union, seven of whom grew to 
maturity, and five still survive. The mother died in July, 1545; her husband sur- 
vived until February, 1862, and died in Muncy, whither he had removed. 

The subject of this sketch attended the common schools until he was thirteen 
years old, and then entered his father’s printing office, and learned the art of type- 
setting. He remained in the office of the Register about five years, and then went i 
to Pottsville, Pennsylvania, where he followed his trade. At the age of twenty he 
joined his brother John in the publication of the Mauch Chunk Courier, at Mauch 
Chunk, Pennsylvania, with which he was connected until February, 1841. In 
March. 1841, he and his brother, George L. 1., came to Muncy and established the 
Muncy Luminary, with which he was associated about five years, when he sold his 
interest to his brother and embarked in the drug business. He carried on a drug 
store in Muncy up to July, 1891, a period of forty-five years, and then turned over 
the business to his sons. Judge Painter has always been a Whig and Republican, 
has served as a justice of the peace fourteen years, and represented Lycoming 
county in the legislature in 1869. He was renominated, but declined the honor. 
In 1871 he was elected associate judge, and served on the bench five years. While 
occupying this position he studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1876, but has 
given very little attention to the practice of the profession. Judge Painter was 
married, July 21, 1841, to Sabina, a daughter of Peter and Mary (Boone) Mensch, 
of Columbia county, Pennsylvania, and has reared a family of nine children, as fol- 
lows: Joseph L, deceased; Mary M., widow of Harry S. Fessler; Thomas; Sarah 
B., wife of William H. Everett; Susan A., wife of Michael Myers; William C.: 
George L.; Laura W., deceased wife of Clark E. Walton, and Albra W. The family 
belong to the Protestant Episcopal church, and Judge Painter is a member of the 
Masonic order. Among the living pioneers of Muncy none stand higher in the 
esteem and confidence of its best citizens than Judge Painter. For nearly half a 
century he has watched the growth and development of the West Branch valley, 
and his enterprise and public spirit have always placed him on the side of progress 
and reform. 

G. L. I. Pırxter, book dealer and jeweler, was born in Sunbury, Pennsylvania, 
September 11, 1822, son of Thomas and Susan Painter. He learned the printer’s 
trade in the office of the Columbia county Register, then published by his father. 
He came to Muncy in 1841, where he and his brother, William P. I., started 
the Muucy Luminary. Five years later he purchased his brother’s interest 
and beeame sole proprietor and published the paper until 1879, when he 
turned the business over to his sons. Since then he has carried on a book, 
stationery, and jewelry store. In February, 1846, Mr. Painter married Amelia 
W. Bowman, who died in 1849. In May, 1852, he married Rosanna Bridgens, 
who is the mother of four children: Emma A., wife of F. S. Giger of 
Philadelphia; William P., a minister of the Protestant Episcopal church; Rose 
B., and T. B. The last mentioned is the editor and publisher of the 
Luminary. He married Sue L., daughter of Maj. Henry W. Petrikin of Mon- 
toursville. Mr. Painter has been a Republican since the organization of that party, 
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and has served as postmaster of Muney for twelve years. The family are adherents 
of the Protestant Episcopal church. 

J. M. M. Gernerp, editor of Now and Then, was born in Lehigh connty, 
Pennsylvania, July 22, 1536, son of David and Lydia (Mohr) Gernerd. David 
Gernerd was of German extraction, and removed from Lehigh county, Pennsylvania, 
to Lycoming county, in the year 1839. He settled at Muncy, where he worked at 
_ his trade, that of a chairmaker, until his death, which occurred December 31, 1846. 

He married Lydia Mohr, who followed him to the grave in 1555; they were the 
parents of one child, J. M. M. The latter was educated in the common schools, and 
in 1864, started a music and variety store in Muncy, Penusylvania, which he con- 
tinued until 1872. He has been a clerk in the postoffice at Muncy, and at various 
times, about ten years altogether, he has been employed by the First National Bank 
of Muncy. He has also served two terms as school director and three terms as 
notary public. For the last ten years he has been interested in the manufacture of 
bed-springs. Mr. Gernerd instituted the scheme to raise funds for the erection of 
a monument to the memory of Capt. John Brady; the plan was to receive $I 
subscriptions; the list was started in December, 1875, and in less than four years 
there was a beautiful cenotaph erected at a cost of about $1,600. The unveiling 
of the monument took place in the Muncy cemetery, October 15, 1579, and was 
witnessed by thousands of spectators. Mr. Gernerd also took an active interest in 
securing the necessary funds to erect in the cemetery near Muncy a beautiful monu- 
ment to perpetuate the names and deeds of the patriotic solders who fell while 
defending the Union. In June, 1568, Mr. Gernerd started a bright and interesting 
little magazine, known as Now and Then; it was devoted to collecting and 
preserving local history, and was exceedingly interesting and valuable; there were 
nineteen editions published from the beginning until 1875, forming the first volume, 
at which time it was discontinned until July, ISSS, when it again appeared 
and has been published monthly ever since. He has a eollection of Indian relies 
numbering over 7,000, many of which are very rare and curious, and were 
nearly all found in the Muney valley; among this collection are several Indian 
pipes made of clay and stone, iron tomahawks, stone axes, pestles, and thonsands 
of arrows and spear-heads. In July, 1862, he was married to Louisa C. Sieger, of 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, aud to this union has been born one child, Lydia. Mr. 
Gernerd wasa strong Abolitionist, and joined the Republican party at the beginning 
of that great organization. 

CHarLes D. ELDRED, farmer and surveyor, was born in Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania, September 12, 1516, son of Edward J. and Annie (Northrop) Eldred. 
Edward J. Eldred was born at the Overshot Mill, Norwood, Middlesex connty, Eng- 
land, August 19, 1763, and on May 18, 1795, he embarked on the ship Molly for 
Philadelphia, and was landed safely on Block Island, July 31, 1798. In the spring 
of 1799 he was appointed land agent for Pennsylvania, and soon after located in 
Lycoming county, where he died July 7, 1547. His third wife, whose name was Annie 
Northrop, survived him three or four years. Charles D. was educated at home by his 
father until he was seventeen years old. He then entered the office of the Lycom- 
ing Gazette as an apprentice, and remained for two years, withdrawing at the end of 
that time to attend school, the first time in his life. After attending school for 
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three months he taught for six months in the Nippenose valley, returning then to 
his school duties. He subsequently bought a half-interest in the Lycoming Chroni- 
cle from Alexander Cummings, and about April 1, 1837, he purchased the remaining 
half of this journal, and published a paper until the following June, when it was 
merged into the Lycoming Gazette. The last named paper remained in the hands 
of Eck & Eldred until May 10, 1838, when Mr. Eldred sold his interest to Mr. Eck, 
and about the 1st of July of the same year he purchased the entire office from John 
R. Eck, published the journal for two years, and again sold to Messrs. Fitch. 
During the time he was connected with the newspapers he studied law, and was 
admitted to the Lycoming county bar, April 1, 1841. He began practice at Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania, and at the end of three years returned to Williamsport and 
resumed the publication of the Lycoming Gazette, in company with John B. Beck. 
He soon after purchased Beck’s interest and continued in this capacity until 1851. 
From 1851 to 1855 he was principally engaged in surveying. He was elected asso- 
ciate judge of Lycoming county in the fall of 1856, and served one term. In 1858 
he removed to Montoursville, Lycoming county, where he was engaged in lumber- 
ing and farming. In 1862 he helped to raise a militia company, known as the 
Allen Guards, and was elected captain of the same; they entered the Twenty-first 
Pennsylvania Regiment, and after seeing service for three months, were discharged. 
He was elected prothonotary for Lycoming county in the fall of 1862, and in the 
year 1866 he was nominated for the legislature by the Democratic party, but was 
defeated by a small majority. He bought the property where he now resides in 
1868, removing to Muney, where he has since lived. In 1878 he assisted in organ- 
izing the West Branch Fire Insurance Company, was elected its first president, and 
has been its only president, except one year when he acted as secretary. He was 
married, December 8, 1838, to Mary, daughter of Rev. Henry Lenhart, then of 
Williamsport. To this union were born nine children: Annie M., deceased; Rebecca 
C., who married Charles A. Quiggle; Harry L., deceased; Mary; William P.; 
Edward J., who is surveyor of Lycoming county; John L., deceased; Ida V., who 
married H. T. Taylor, and Gertrude. Mrs. Eldred died in 1580, and he was again 
married, to Elizabeth H. McQuaid, of Norristown, Pennsylvania, who died in 1890. 
Mr. Eldred is a Democrat with independent proclivities. In 1839 he was appointed 
deputy marshal of Lycoming county and served one year. In 1843 he was 
appointed postmaster at Lock Haven by President Tyler, and was succeeded in 1844 
by George Parsons. He was a delegate to the first convention to nominate Supreme 
judges after the Constitution was changed so that they were elected directly by the 
people. In 1858 he was appointed collector of tolls for the West Branch canal at 
Williamsport, and reappointed the two succeeding years. He was a trustee when 
the grounds were purchased on which Dickinson Seminary is located, and the first 
part of that building was erected during his term of trusteeship. 

CuesTeER E. ALBRIGHT, physician and surgeon, was born in Northampton county, 
Pennsylvania, August 21, 1831, and is a son of Andrew and Agnes (Dunn) Albright, 
natives of the same county. He is a grandson of Henry Albright, and a great- 
grandson of Andrew Albright, who was an armorer under Frederick the Great dur- 
ing the celebrated Seven Years’ war. His father died in February, 1837, and soon 
afterwards his mother removed to the vicinity of Watsontown, Northumberland 
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county, where she died in August, 1848. Our subject was reared in Northumber- 
land county, and was educated in the common schools and at Lewisburg Academy. 
In 1850 he began the study of medicine with Dr. William Leiser of Lewisburg, and 
graduated from the Pennsylvania Medical College, Philadelphia, March 9, 1554. He 
at once commenced practice at Hughesville, Lycoming county, removing to Muncy 
in the fall of 1856, where he has been actively engaged in the duties of his profes- 
sion for the past thirty-six years. While Dr. Albright has devoted his attention 
principally to the practice of medicine, he always has had a natural aptitude for the 
mechanical arts. He is the inventor and patentee of a number of valuable inven- 
tions which are now in use, and takes a deep interest in that line of mechanism. 

Dr. Albright was married, October 5, 1854, to Anna R., a daughter of Joseph 
Webster of Lycoming county. Her grandfather, Abraham Webster, was captured 
by a band of Indians when twelve years old, at his father’s home in Muncy town- 
ship, and kept in captivity several years. He was then liberated by a French 
officer, and returned to his early home in this county. Two of his sisters were taken 
at the same time, bnt never returned, and are believed to have been killed by their 
savage captors. Dr. Albright has reared six children, as follows: Joseph W., who 
graduated at the University of Pennsylvania in 1879, and is practicing medicine in 
Muncy; Chester E., who graduated at Lafayette College in 1883, and is now a civil 
engineer in Philadelphia; William, who is superintendent of the Hughesville Water 
and Electric Light Company; Andrew C.; Horace, a civil engineer of Philadelphia, 
and Annie L. The Doctor is a member of the Masonic order, and in polities he is 
a Republican. He is the oldest active practitioner in Muncy, and is one of the well 
known and respected physicians of the West Branch valley. 

Tuomas Woop was born, January 21, 1810, in Juniata county, Pennsylvania, 
and when three years old he moved with his parents to the Muncy valley, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania. His ancestors have many historical associations; his great- 
grandfather, Capt. John Wood, fought under King Wiliam at the battle of the 
Boyne in 1690, and was rewarded for his gallantry with a grant of an estate in 
County Cavan, Ireland; his great-grandfather, James Wood, emigrated to America 
in 1731, and settled in Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. Thomas Wood was 
married in 1834 to Margaret D. Beeber, daughter of Col. Jacob Beeber, and to them 
were bora the following children: Elizabeth G., who married Dr. Michal Steck; 
Rachel T., who married Dr. Charles M. Hill; William J., who is a farmer; George 
G., and six others who died in infancy. Thomas Wood was a Whig and Republican. 
He represented Lycoming county in the State legislature during the sessions of 
1854-55. He was county commissioner one term, and was a director in the Muncy 
Bridge Company. For many years he acted as a justice of the peace and settled a 
number of estates. He was also a major of an early militia company. Mr. Wood 
died, February 12, 1884, and was highly respected by all who knew him. 

GrEorGE G. Woop, physician and surgeon, was born in Lycoming county, Penn. 
sylvania, March 19, 1548, son of Thomas and Margaret D. (Beeber) Wood. He was 
educated in the common schools and at the West Branch High School at Jersey 
Shore. In 1568 he began the study of medicine, and was gradnated from Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, in March, 1572. He began practice at Muney, and 
has been in active service ever since. He was secretary of the Muncy Valley 
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Medical Society during its existence, and has contributed a great many articles 
relating to medicine to the Philadelphia Medical Times, and is also the author of a 
book on the diseases of infants and young children. In 1856, on account of ill health, 
he visited the Pacific coast, including the Yellowstone National Park, Puget sound, 
San Francisco, Yosemite valley, Salt Lake City, and other interesting places, return- 
ing in eleven weeks much improved in health, after traveling 9,000 miles. He 
was married, September 9, 1875, to Jennie E., daughter of H. Noble, of Muncy, 
and to this union have been born two children: Gorgine, and Kenneth. Inheriting a 
taste for local history from his father, he has been very active in gathering and 
preserving some very valuable matter, and has always taken an interest in every- 
thing which tends to build up the community in which he lives. He first entered 
polities as a delegate to the State convention which was held at Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1887, and the following year was nominated by the Democratic party and 
elected to the State legislature, having the largest majority of any candidate on 
the ticket. 

Lrorp McCarry, retired farmer, was born, November 5, 1$11, at Muncy, Lycom- 
ing county, Pennsylvania, son of William and Mary McCarty. He was educated in 
the common schools, and learned the cabinet-maker's trade, which he followed for 
a number of years. From 1860 to 1880 he was engaged in farming, and retired at 
the latter date. He was married in July, 1841, to Jane McClintock, of Lycoming 
county, and to them were born two children: William, who is a merchant at 
Muncy, and Samuel, deceased; the last named enlisted in Company F, Eighty- 
fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, served about three and a half years, and was 
wounded at the battle of the Wilderness, May 12, 1564, from the effects of which 
he died on the 27th of the same month. Mr. MeCarty was a Whig during the 
existence of that party, and is now a Republican. Mrs. McCarty is a member of the 
Presbyterian church. 

Witi1am J. McCarry, merchant, was born, June 22, 1842, in Williamsport, son 
of Lloyd and Jane McCarty. He was educated in the Muncy schools and Dickinson 
Seminary. He farmed until the age of twenty-five years, when he engaged in civil 
engineering in various parts of Pennsylvania for a few years. He began the mer- 
cantile business in 1871 in partnership with A. W. Tallman. This firm are the only 
dealers exclusively in dry goods and notions in Muncy. He was married, February 
13, 1873, to Mary Cornelia Putnam; they had four children: Emily; Cornelia; 
Lida, and William. Mr. McCarty was a member of the Muncy borough conncil 
and its president for four years. He has also been town auditor. Heis a Repub- 
lican in politics and supports the Presbyterian church. Mr. McCarty is the owner 
and lives in the building which was erected by his grandfather, William McCarty, 
many years ago. ¢ s ; 

RoBERT Ross was commissioned an eusign in the French and Indian war in 1758, and 
a few years after the close of the same he removed to Lycomiug county, Pennsylvania, 
locating on the farm now owned by his grandson, Robert. Here he remained until 
some time after the breaking out of the Revolutionary war, when he went to Carlisle, 
where he lived until its close, and then returned to Lycoming county. In October, 
1791, he was appointed a justice of the peace by Governor Mifin, and held that 
position until his death in 1814. He was the father of ten children, all of whom 
grew to maturity. 
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James Ross, son of Robert Robb, was born in Lycoming county in 1775, and was 
a farmer by occupation. He married Mary Smith, and to them were born five chil- 
dren: Jane; Robert; Nathaniel, deceased; Annie, deceased; and Margaret, deceased. 
James Robb died in 1856, followed by his widow three years later. 

Rovert Ross, retired farmer, was born in Muncy township, Lycoming county, 
May 30, 1816, son of James and Mary (Smith) Robb. The Robb family are 
descended from Seotch ancestry and were early settlers at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 
Robert Robb was educated in the common schools, and has devoted his entire busi- 
ness life to farming and lumbering. April 6, 1852, he was married to Elizabeth 
McConnell, and to this union were born three children: Annie R.; Thomas W., and 
Mary, deceased. Mrs. Robb died, September 30, 1858, and he was again married, 
to Elizabeth J. McMichael, April 30, 1562, and to this union have been born two 
daughters: Sarah, who married Morris Cuddy, and Elsie. Mr. Robb is a member of 
the Protestant Episcopal, and his wife of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

Daxıer Crapp was born in Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, January 16, 
1821. He received his education in the common schools, and when sixteen years 
old he began clerking in a store at Danville, Pennsylvania, where he remained about 
four years. He then returned to his native county, and in company with his brother, 
Beneval, he went into the mercantile business at Turbutville, and one year later, in 
September, 1843, they removed their business to Muncy, and continued the same 
until 1845. At this time Mr. Clapp purchased his brother's interest and conducted 
the business alone until 1859, when he was joined by L. S. Smith, and the firm 
became D. Clapp & Company. This firm dealt heavily in lumber, in connection 
with their mereantile business, until 1869, when Mr. Clapp purchased the Port Penn 
saw mill, and was engaged in the manufacture of lumber until his death. Mr. Clapp 
was married, September 10, 1845, to Catherine L., daughter of Samuel Updegraff, 
of the “Loug Reach.” Her father was the youngest sou of Derrick Updegraff, a 
Quaker, who came from York, Pennsylvania, to Lycoming county, towards the close 
of the last century, aud purchased 500 acres of land on the Susquehanna, at what 
is known as the “Long Reach,” where he died in 1815, having reared a family of 
six children. Samuel Updegraff was born, June 9, 1793, and was the father of six 
children, of whom Mrs. Clapp is the ouly survivor. To Daniel and Catherine L. 
Clapp were born six children, as follows: Alice, wife of J. Artley Beeber of Will- 
iamsport; Daniel; Annie, wife of Clarence E. Sprout of Williamsport; Henry; 
Frank, and May C. Coming to Muncy comparatively poor, Mr. Clapp devoted his 
energies to his business so successfully that he became one of the wealthiest men of 
Muncy valley. He always took a commendable interest in the growth and prosperity 
of his adopted home, and was a promineut factor in the erection of the present fine 
public school building in Muncy. Prior to the war he was a Democrat, but at that 
period he became a Republican, and remained a stanch supporter of that party up 
to his death, which oceurred April 4, 1886. Daniel Clapp was an enterprising and 
public spirited citizen, and owed his success to careful business habits, prudent 
investments, and strict integrity. He was a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church of Muncy, and a liberal supporter of that organization. 

E. M. Green, president of the Citizens’ National Bank, was born in Tioga county, 
New York, March 6, 1816, son of Levi and Mary (Montanye) Green. Both his 
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paternal and maternal grandfathers served in the Revolutionary war. Levi Green 
was born in Massachusetts. and when quite young removed to the State of New 
York, and was one of the first settlers of the North Branch valley. He was married 
to Mary Montanye. and to them were born eight children. He died in 1848, and his 
widow in 1857. The subject of this sketch was educated in the common schools, and 
his early life was spent on a farm. He migrated from Tioga county, New York, to 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, in 1855, and engaged in the grocery business at 
Muney. Two years later he began the hardware business and continued it for about 
ten years, then gave up the store to his sons. He was a director of the First 
National Bank of Muncy for ten years, and in 1885, when the Citizens’ National 
Bank was organized, he was elected its president, and has since filled that position. 
He was married in 1844 to Jane Robb, a daughter of James Robb, and to them were 
born three children: Maggie, deceased; Robert M., and Nathaniel D. Mr. Green 
and wife are members of the Presbyterian church of Muncy. 

Joux S. Dyxins was a native of the State of New York, and came to Muncy, 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, in 1830, where he died in 1850. He married Jane 
Buck, who died in 1875; she was the mother of six children: Daniel B.; Julia, who 
married D. P. Guise: John, of Randolph, Utah; Ehrman, of Rock Springs, Wyo- 
ming; Charles, who lives in Chicago, and James, of Daluth, Minnesota. 

Daxter B. Drxtys, justice of the peace, was born in the house where he now 
lives, in Muncy, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, May 16, 1841, son of John $. 
and Jane (Buck) Dykins. His mother was a daughter of Daniel Buck, who was 
born in what is now Muncy Creek township, in 1773. Daniel B. Dykins was edu- 
cated in the common schools, and July 23, 1861, he enlisted in Company B, Eighth 
Pennsylvania Cavalry; he ranked as captain from December 24, 1564, until he was 
discharged. July 24, 1865; he was captured while on post duty, about forty miles 
below Fredericksburg, Virginia, December 2, 1562, and spent the winter of 1862-63 
in Libby prison. After the close of the war he was local editor of the Muncy 
Luminary for six years, and in 1879 was elected a justice of the peace, and has filled 
that office ever since; he has been secretary of the school board twelve years, and 
secretary and treasurer of the borough council for ten years; is a member of John 
D. Musser Post, G. A. R., and is Past Regent of Muney Council, No. 934, Royal 
Arcanum. Mr. Dykins was married in December, 1867, to Lydia Esenwine, of 
Towanda, Pennsylvania, and to this union have been born seven children: Robert, 
deceased; Guise; Lizzie; Maud, deceased; John, deceased; Lydia, and Julia. 

JosSEPH GuprkunsT moved to Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, in 1827, and after 
clerking for a few years in a store, he started a general store at what is called Muncy 
Mills, where he remained until his death. He married Eliza Shoemaker, and to them 
were born two children: Ambrose, who lives in California, and A. H. He was killed 
by a runaway team, April 15, 1887; his wife died, April 25, 1876. 

A. H. Guprsunst, hardware merchant, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsyl- 
vania, and was educated in the common schools and the high school at Muncy. 
August 9, 1861, he enlisted in Company H, One Hundred and Thirty-first Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, and after a service of nine months was discharged, and re-enlisted 
in the three months’ call in Company E, One Hundred and Thirty-seventh Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers. Returning from the war he engaged in the mercantile business 
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at Muncy Mills, continuing for fourteen years. He then sold out and became a 
clerk for L. S. Smith of Muncy for four years. In 1889 he purchased the hardware 
store of R. M. Green & Brother, and has conducted that business ever since. He is 
an active member of the Johu B. Musser Post, G. A. R., and the Royal Arcanum. 

Davin Lroxp was one of the early settlers of the West Branch valley. He was 
thrown into prison in Canada because of his expressed loyalty to the United States 
during the war of 1812, about the close of which he escaped and returned to the 
United States, locating in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. He was a descendant 
of Thomas Lloyd, who was descended from Edward the First, of England, and was 
born in 1640. Thomas Lloyd was educated at Oxford, became a member of the 
Society of Friends, was persecuted on account of his religious belief, and in 1683 he 
left Wales and emigrated to America with his family, and joined William Penn’s 
colony. He held many offices under the Proprietary government, and was the first 
deputy governor and president of the Provincial Council, from 1684 to 1693. From 
him have descended the Lloyds of America. Towards the close of the last century, 
Thomas, William, and Joseph Lloyd went to Canada and there are now about 600 
descendants of these brothers in that country. David Lloyd was a blacksmith by 
trade, which he followed for several years, and then engaged in the mercantile busi- 
ness. He was a justice of the peace for a number of years, aud died in 1868. He 
married Mary Quinn, who died in 1856; she was the mother of eight children: Will- 
iam; Jane; Arthur; Thomas; Mary; Charles S.; Sarah, and John. 

Txomas Lroyp was born in Clinton township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, 
December 27, 1821, son of David and Mary (Quinn) Lloyd. He was educated in the 
common schools, and after teaching school and music for a number of years, he 
engaged in the mercantile business at Muncy, which he has continued ever since. 
He has also been a surveyor for about forty years. In 1882 he engaged in the manu- 
facture of lumber, which he still continues. Mr. Lloyd was married in August, 1855, 
to Amelia Green, of Owego, New York, and to this union have been born four 
children: Frank; De La, who is interested with his father in the store; Charles, who 
is a machinist, and La Monte, who is a civil engineer living in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Lloyd was captain of Company K, Fourteenth Pennsylvania Emergency Men, during 
the late war, and is a member of John D. Musser Post, G. A. R. 

Gerorce Srorz was born in Germany and emigrated to America in 1817 with his 
parents, who located for a while on a farm near Philadelphia. George Stolz came 
to Lycoming county, cleared a farm from the woods, and in 1856 he located in 
Muncy and was engaged in farming and operating a grist mill. From 1858 until 
his death he carried on a grocery business in Muncy, built a saw mill in 1859, and 
was engaged in the lumber business. He was married to Mary Aderhold; they were 
the parents of six children: Two who died in infancy; David; Catherine; Abraham, 
deceased while in the army, and George. Mrs. Stolz died in March, 1857, and Mr. 
Stolz was again married, to Mrs. Eliza Geasey, the widow of Isaac Geasey, and to 
this union were born four children: Sophia; Rachel; Amanda, and Peter, deceased. 
Mr. Stolz died, February 26, 1885, and his widow May 10, 1891. George Stolz was 
a very successful business man, and while not a member, he contributed to the sup- 
port of the Lutheran church. He was a Democrat until after the election of James 
Buchanan to the presidency, when he became a Republican. He served in the 
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Muncy borough council, and was a director in the First National and Citizens’ 
Banks of Muncy. 

Davın SroLz, grocer, was born, April 15, 1837, in Lycoming county, son of 
George and Mary (Aderhold) Stolz. He was educated in the common schools of 
Hepburn township, and was brought up at farm labor, and learned the trade of a 
miller. In 1856 he was employed in his father’s mill, where he remained one and 
a half years. In the spring of 1858 he became a clerk in his father’s grocery in 
Muney, where he has ever since remained, becoming the owner of the same in April, 
1588. Mr. Stolz married Emma Stead, and to them have been born eight children: 
Hattie; Katie; Sallie; Mattie M.; George F.; Bruce; William, and Harry. The 
family attend the Lutheran church. Mr. Stolz is a Republican, and during the war 
went out in the Emergency Company K, Fourteenth Reserve, Penusylvania Volun- 
teer Militia. He has served in the borough council and as school director, and is 
one of the executors of his father’s estate. 

Georce S. SroLz, miller, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, in Jan- 
uary, 1843, son of George and Mary (Aderhold) Stolz. He received a comman 
school education and was married, January 13, 1870, to Mary J. Downing, and to 
this union have been born four children: Thomas G.; Martha B.; Chester A., and 
Ralph R. Mr. Stolz is one of the enterprising men of Muncy, and is a member of 
the Royal Arcanum. In politics he is a Republican. 

Tuomas G. Downtne, deceased, was born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, was 
a tanner by trade, and came to Lycoming county about the year 1835, in company 
with Enos Holley. He engaged in the tanning business at Lairdsville, this county, 
remained there a few years, and then purchased a farmin Loyalsock township, where 
he remained for some time. He was married to Mary Wheland, who died August 
11, 1841, and was the mother of four children, two of whom died in infancy, and 
two grew to maturity: George, and Dennis. As his second wife Mr. Downing 
married Julia A. Bastian, and to this union were born seveu children: One deceased 
in infaney; Mary J.; John; William, deceased; Margaret E.; Charles, and Henry. 
The second Mrs. Downing died, July 11, 1562, and he was again married, to Mary 
Morris, who survives and is the mother of one child, William. In 1850 Mr. Down- 
ing went to Venango county, Pennsylvania, remained fifteen years, and returned to 
Muncy, where he died, November 14, 1890. 

ALEXANDER M. SMITH was born in 1800 in Columbia county, Pennsylvania. He 
was a son of John Smith. He married Elizabeth, a daughter of Lewis Schuyler, 
who was born in Germany in 1748, and came to America in 1751 with his parents; 
the family settled in Germantown, where the parents died when Lewis was twelve 
years old. He was bound out until eighteen and served an apprenticeship at shoe- 
making. He married Keziah Horned in 1781 and lived in New Jersey until 1794 when 
they removed to Pennsylvania, locating near Jerseytown, Columbia county. Lewis 
Schuyler died in that county in 1837, aged eighty-nine years. He was the father of 
eleven children: Adam; William; John; Mary; Samuel; Hannah; Elizabeth; Lewis; 
Henry; Sarah, and Jacob. Alexander and Elizabeth Smith came to Lycoming 
county in 1827. Mr. Smith followed farming and tanning until 1836, when he 
began keeping hotel at Hughesville. At the expiration of six years he again resumed 
farming. He moved to Muncy in 1849, where he kept hotel until he died in Feb- 
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ruary, 1564, at the age of sixty-four years. He was the father of six children: 
Elisha B.; Lewis S.; Drusilla, who married J. Walbridge; Effie, who married 
Schooly Allen: John P., and Elizabeth. Alexander Smith was a Democrat and 
served as constable. He belonged to the Presbyterian church, while his wife was an 
Episcopalian. 

Lewis S. Sarra, merchant and lumberman, was born in Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania, February 9, 1830, son of Alexander M. and Elizabeth (Schurler) Smith. 
He was educated in the common schools and began teaching at the age of fifteen 
years, which he followed for five years. After elerking in a store for Daniel Clapp 
at Muncy for three years, he, in company with Henry F. Harmon, purchased Mr. 
Clapp's store. In 1858, by mutual consent, they dissolved partnership, and Mr. 
Smith joined Mr. Clapp and built his present store-room. They opened up business 
in 1859 and continued until Mr. Clapp died in 1852, when Mr. Smith bought Mr. 
Clapp’s interest, but subsequently sold an interest to Ralph T. and Roland. C., his 
sons. He was married, November 26, 1856, to Mary R. Crouse, of Iowa, and to 
this union were born five children: J. Boyd, of Philadelphia; Ralph T.; Roland 
C.: L. Clyde, and Herbert B. Mr. Smith has always taken a deep interest in the 
Episcopal church. Mr. Smith isa Democrat in polities and served one term as 
auditor of Lycoming county. He was also burgess of Muncy one term and a director 
of the Citizens’ National Bank. He took a deep interest in securing the Reading 
railroad extension into the borough of Muncy. 

Erma B. Sarra was born in Wolf township, Lycoming county. March 1, 1828, 
son of Alexander and Elizabeth (Schuyler) Smith. When he was about ten years 
old he became a mail carrier on the route from Hughesville to Bloomsburg via 
Muncy, Smith Mills, and Millville, a distance of thirty-six miles, the greater part 
of which was unsettled, and he was compelled to ford the streams. there being no 
bridges. He continued this for nearly two years, and afterwards did teaming for 
his father until reaching his majority. In 1849 he came to Muncy and did general 
work until able to purchase a team, with which he hauled the first load of stone 
for the Muncy river bridge in 1853. He also helped to build the plank road 
between Hughesville and Muncy in the fall of the same year. He owned and 
ran a canal boat in 1854, after which he drove a foundry wagon for a firm in 
Milton until the fall of 1857, wheu he engaged in the livery business. In 1860 
he married Annie M. Childs, daughter of James M. Childs of Montour county. 
In 1861 he hauled the first load of soldiers from Laporte, Sullivan county, to 
Muncy. He was in the livery business during this time, and had the mails to carry 
from Muney to Laporte, ria Lewis's Lake, now called Eglesmere, and also ran a 
*bus to Muncy station carrying the mails. He was also engaged in the coal business 
at the same time. In 1878 he embarked in the furniture business and subsequently 
added dry goods and groceries, and has since enjoyed an excellent trade. 

Waras Hares, a retired physician and surgeon, was born at Lewisburg. Union 
county, Pennsylvania, in 1819, son of William and Mary (Wilson) Hayes. His 
father was born in Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, was a merchant at Lewis- 
burg for over fifty years. and died in 1846; he married Mary Wilson, who died in 
1827, after assisting in rearing a family of eight children. Dr. Hayes was educated 
at the Milton Academy, Milton, Pennsylvania, and in 1537 began the study of 
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medicine with Dr. Thomas Van Valzah, of Lewisburg, and was graduated from 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, in 1839. He began practice at Bellevue, 
Ohio, where he remained for eighteen months, returning thence to his native town, 
where he practiced successfully until 1861. At that time he entered the army 
as brigade surgeon, to which he was appointed by the President, after having 
been examined by the examining board of the regular army, at Washington City. 
He was commissioned, November 9, 1561, and his first assignment to duty was 
with General Rosecrans at Wheeling. He was afterwards ordered to the first 
provisional brigade, at Fayetteville, West Virginia, in which General Hayes, subse- 
quently President of the United States, was lieutenant colonel of a regiment. Dr. 
Hayes was detached in the spring of 1862, and placed in charge of the general 
hospital, at Wheeling, where he remained two months. When General Fremont 
took charge of the Mountain department, he was ordered to the field, and was 
assigned to General Schenck as his staff surgeon. When General Fremont was 
relieved by General Siegel he was retained as staff surgeon and medical director. 
After the battle of Slaughter Mountain, he was ordered to establish a hospital at 
Culpepper Court House, where the wounded, who lay on the battle-field from 
Saturday till Monday, could be cared for. He went with the same to the Second 
Battle of Bull Run, thence to Washington City, where he was assigned, for temporary 
duty, to the medical director at Washington, and took the first train-load of wounded 
from that city to New York, and another car-load to Annapolis, Maryland. He 
then reported to the medical director at Baltimore, and was assigned to duty on 
the eastern shore of Maryland, then under command of General Lockwood, where 
he remained until ordered to Point Lookont, and from there to join the Army of 
the Potomac at Gettysburg. He was detached at Harper’s Ferry, and remained 
with General Lockwood's command until the latter was relieved by General Sheridan, 
when he was made medical director and superintendent of the field hospital for the 
department of West Virginia. At his own reqnest he was relieved from field duty 
and placed in charge of the hospital at Fort McHenry; he also had charge of the 
hospitals at Fort Carroll and Federal Hill, near Baltimore. He was brevetted 
lieutenant colonel and remained at Fort McHenry until mustered ont of service 
August 1, 1865. He returned home completely broken down in health, purchased 
a property on North river, above the city of New York, resided there about two 
years, and then came to Muncy, Pennsylvania, where he has since lived a retired 
life. He married Sarah, a daughter of Andrew D. Hepburn, and a lady well known 
in literary circles as a newspaper and magazine writer. To this union were born 
two daughters: Ada H., and Mary H., deceased. 

HexrY SHOEMAKER and his wife Barbara emigrated from Germany to Berks 
county prior to the Revolutionary war. They subsequently brought their family by 
wagon and canoes from Harrisburg to Lycoming county, landing with the canoes 
in May, 1783, at what is known as Walton’s Ferry, a short distance below the mouth 
of Mnney creek. During his lifetime Mr. Shoemaker became the owner of valnable 
lands aggregating about 2,000 acres. He was among the first men to construct a 
grist and saw mill in that section of the county. He was a man of strong mental 
and physical powers, and was honest and upright in every particular. He died in 
1799, the father of nine children: Henry, who married Susan Dudder; Benjamin, 
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who married Mary Scudder; Jacob, who married Margaret Robb; George, who mar- 
ried Isabella Robb: Samuel, who married Rosanna Kidd; Hannah, who married 
Henry Kirk; Elizabeth, who married Henry Antes; Mary, who married Thomas 
Youngman, and Susan, who married Edward Gobin. 

Bensamiy asp Mary (ScuDDER) SHOEMAKER were born December 28, 1764, and 
May 21, 1711, respectively. Mary Scudder was the first white female child born in 
Lycoming county, and was the daughter of John Scudder, a commissary in the 
Revolutionary war, who had been twice driven out of the country by the Indians,. 
captured three times by the British, and was released through Masonic infiuence, he 
being a high Mason. The children of Benjamin and Mary Shoemaker were: 
John; Henry; William; Benjamin; Susan; Sarah; Hannah; Mercy, and Mary. 

HesrY SHOEMAKER, second son of Benjamin and Mary Shoemaker, was born, 
February 22, 1794. He studied medicine and settled in Newberry. He was an 
earnest student, and applying himself closely to his business, he obtained a large 
and lucrative practice. After practicing medicine for thirty years, he retired in 
1861 to end his days upon the farm where he was born, and on which he lived the 
remainder of his life enjoying the society of his friends, both old and young, with a 
vivacity that appeared to carry the spirit of his youth into the lap of old age. He 
died June 21, 1571. He married Sophia Shoemaker, and they were the parents of 
seven children: Rosetta, who married William Bennett; Isaac N.: Elizabeth L., who 
married Dr. Charles L. Lyon; Sarah; Susan D.; Mary S., and Stephen B. The 
last named was in the employ of the United States government for ten years as 
storekeeper and gauger of distilled liqnors and is engaged in business in the borough 
of Muncy. He married Mary E., daughter of Maj. Isaac Bruner; they had one son, 
Henry Bruner Shoemaker, who died when six years old. 

A. D. Hower, lawyer, was born in Milton, Northumberland county, Peunsylva- 
nia, February 21, 1845, son of Nicholas and Elizabeth (Dreisbach) Hower, natives 
of Northampton county, Pennsylvania. Nicholas Hower, a son of Jacob, came to 
Milton when he was quite young. There he married Elizabeth Dreisbach, who had 
also migrated with her parents to Milton. They finally located on a farm near Tur- 
butville, where they died after having reared five children: George W., who prac- 
ticed law several years in Sunbury, and is now a farmer; A. D.; Aaron A., who 
taught school many years and is now farming; William H., who is a farmer, and 
Caroline, who married Charles Windaw. Nicholas Hower was a member of the 
Lutheran church, and his wife of the Reformed. He was educated at the Millers- 
ville Normal School, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, having been graduated in the 
scientific and a part of the classical course in 1871. He began the study of law in 
August of that year, under the able tuition of W. C. Lawson, of Milton, Penusylva- 
nia, and was admitted to the bar, August 4, 1874. He began his practice at Tur- 
butville, Pennsylvania, and soon after was elected principal of the public schools of 
Muncy, which, in 1875, were converted into a Normal, and he was selected as pro- 
fessor of mathematics and theory and practice of teaching. In July, 1876, he 
opened an office in Muncy, where he has prosecuted his profession diligently and 
earnestly ever since. He was married, July +, 1872, to Drusilla Schuyler, daughter 
of Lewis Schuyler, residing then near Turbutville, and to this nnion have been born 
two children: Bettie and Lewis. Mr. Howeris a Republican and belongs to the 
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Reformed church, while his wife and daughter are members of the Baptist church. 

Ropert K. Reever, lawyer, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, June 
11, 1858, son of Peter and Sarah (Ritter) Reeder. He was educated at the public 
schools of Hughesville and Dickinson Seminary, of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. In 
1881 he began the study of law under the tuition of W. E. Crawford, of Hughes- 
ville, and was admitted to the bar of Lycoming county in 1883. He practiced law 
in partnership with his preceptor until 1885, when he was elected to the State legis- 
lature, being the youngest member who ever served from this county. At the close 
of his official career at the State capital he located at Muncy, where he has devoted 
his entire time to his chosen profession. 

WiLrax R. Peores, lawyer, was born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
August 1, 1862, son of John M. and Hannah (Royer) Peoples. His father followed 
teaching as a profession until 1582, siuce when he has been engaged in the banking 
business. He married Hannah Royer, and to them were born five children: William 
R.; J. Henry; Ivie M.; Mary S., and Rossiter M. William R. Peoples was educated 
at the State Normal School at Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, from which institution he 
was graduated in the scientific course in 1332. After teaching two years in that 
school he began the study of law, under the perceptorship of Linn & Crocker, of 
Williamsport, and continued for one year, when he was elected assistant principal of 
the Lycoming County Normal School at Muncy, Pennsylvania. The following year 
he was chosen its principal, and filled that position for five years. April 17, 1890, 
he was admitted to the bar of Lycoming county, and began practice in Williams- 
port, remaining one year, and then locating at Muncy. He was married, June 22, 
1887, to Lilian M. Watson, of Allenwood, Union county, Pennsylvania, and to them 
has been born one child, John Watson. 

J. Georce BEcHT, principal of the Lycoming County Normal School, was born in 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, July 17, 1865, son of Jacob and Catherine 
(Kober) Becht, His father immigrated from Germany to America, and located at 
Montoursville, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, where he devoted his time to lum- 
bering, farming, and the manufacture of lime. He married Catherine Kober. Our 
subject was educated at the Montoursville public school, the Lycoming County 
Normal, and Lafayette College, having been graduated from the latter institution in 
1890. He began teaching school before he was fifteen years old, and has continued 
ever since, alternating with attendance at college. He was principal, for a time, of 
the DuBoistown public schools, and was elected to his present position in March, 
1891. 

Rey. H. C. Musro, pastor of the First Baptist church of Muncy, was born iu 
Nova Scotia, May 21, 1836, son of Alexander and Jeannette (Dick) Munro. His 
father immigrated from Scotland to Nova Scotia in 1530, and in 1837 migrated to 
the United States, locating in Clinton county, Pennsylvania. He was a practical 
geologist, and was engaged for many years in the manufacture of fire brick, having 
had the first plant for the manufacture of that article in the State of Pennsylvania. 
He married Jeannette Dick, and to this union were born ten children: Alexander; 
John; Annie, deceased; Archibald; Henry; Neal; Robert, deceased; James, deceased; 
Jeannette, deceased, and Euphemia, deceased. Alexander Munro died in April 
1872, followed by his wife, November 4, 1575. The subject of this sketch was 
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educated in the common schools and at Bucknell University; he graduated from that 
institution in 1563, and also took a theological course at the same place. His first 
charge was at Moreland and Turbutville, Pennsylvania, where he preached from 
1865 to 1884. He then came to Muncy, where he has since been in charge of the 
First Baptist church, and also of the church at Picture Rocks. During his min- 
istry he has built the Turbutville, Moreland, Lairdsville, Picture Rocks, and Mont- 
gomery churches. He enlisted in Company A, Twenty-eighth Pennsylvania Emer- 
gency Men, during the late war. He was married in 1866 to Sarah F. Derr, and to 
this union have been born seven children: Bruce; Effie C.; James, deceased; Francis 
R.; Jennie; Harry, and Mary. Rev. Munro is chaplain of John B. Musser Post, 
Gr AL TR 

CHARLES Lose, county superintendent of public schools, was born in Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, March 9, 1856, son of James and Phoebe (Starr) Lose. His 
father was reared on a farm in Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, came to this 
county at the age of eighteen years, and learned the shoemaker’s trade at Muncy; 
at the present time he is a boot and shoe merchant at Montoursville, Lycoming 
county, and is the father of six children: Kate; Charles; Bartley; Sallie; Irvin, and 
James, deceased. His wife died in 1554. Our subject, Charles Lose, was educated 
at Lafayette College and Bucknell University. He began teaching at the age of 
seventeen years, was principal of Montoursville high school for one year, and the 
Lycoming County Normal School for four years. In 18S4 he was appointed county 
superintendent of public schools by the State superintendent, to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of his predecessor, and was elected to the same position in 
1887 and 1890. He was married, June 22, 1852, to Rebecca J., eldest daughter of 
Hon. Henry Johnson, of Williamsport, and to this union have been born four 
children. i 

Jons Wapeox, of the firm of Waldron & Sprout, was born, January 23, 1844, in 
Muncy Creek township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, and came to the borough 
of Muncy with his parents when he was nine years old. There he remained until 
the breaking out of the war, when, in 1862, he eulisted in Company G, One 
Hundred and Thirty-tirst Pennsylvania Volunteers, was wounded at the battle of 
Fredericksburg, December 13, 1862, and was mustered out May 23, 1863. In 
January, 1864, he re-enlisted in Company C, One Hundred and Eighty-seventh 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, lost his arm at the battle of Petersburg, in June, 
1864, and was mustered out in January, 1865. He at once went to the 
quartermaster’s department at Washington City, where he remained until June, 
1865, returning thence to Muncy, where he remained for two years. He 
then went to Missouri, worked on a farm a short time, and attended school at St. 
Louis. He learned telegraphy and followed that occupation until 1580, when he 
began the manufacture of hay tools, continuing three years, and then forming his l 
present partnership with Charles H. Sprout. He was married in 1875 to Maggie, a 
daughter of L. B. Sprout, and to them have been born four children: Charles M. ; 
W. Harris; John H., and Fred S. Mr. Waldron is a charter member of the Royal 
Arcanum, and belongs to John D. Musser Post, G. A. R. 

Cuartes H. Sprovr, of the firm of Waldron & Sprout, manufacturers of mill 
machinery and hay tools, was born, April 22, 1860, and is a son of Lewis B. Sprout. 
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January 1, 1852, he entered the firm of Sprout & Lichtenthaler, manufacturers of 
screen doors and window blinds, and the following September he bought his partner's 
interest and the firm of Waldron & Sprout was formed, which has existed until the 
present time. They employ about forty men, and keep the establishment running 
the entire year. He was married December 31, 1580, to Tranie E. Shipman. 
Cuartes M. Facur, coal dealer, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, 
June 20, 1837, son of Jacob and Catherine (Frontz) Fagne, and grandson of George 
Fague, who immigrated from Germany at an early date and settled in what is now 
Wolf township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. To Jacob and Catherine Fague 
were born the following children: George; Elizabeth, deceased wife of John House- 
knecht; Charles M. Ellis; Sarah Ann, deceased; Frank F.; Maria, deceased wife of 
Appleton Johnson, and three who died in childhood. Jacob Fague was a farmer 
and lumber dealer, and died, December 31, 1886. His widow is still a resident of 
the county. The subject of this sketch was educated in the common schools and 
was employed on the farm with his father until about 1865, when he engaged in the 
grocery business at Muncy, which he continued for abont ten years. He then began 
the coal business, which he has continued to the present time. February 28, 1872, 
he was married to Henrietta, daughter of Jacob Dimm, and to this union have been 
born four children: Harry P., deceased; Edward M.; Mabel, and Jacob D. Polit- 
ically he is a Democrat, and has served as director of the Muncy public schools. He 
is a member of the Masonic order, and takes a deep interest in the prosperity of that 
fraternity. 
GEoRGE D. KELLER, retired farmer, was born in Northampton county, Pennsyl- 
vania, and is a son of Jacob and Nancy (Dennis) Keller, who immigrated from 
Germany to the United States at an early date. His grandfather and mother were 
captured by the Indians when the son was but six years old, and they were kept iu 
captivity for six years. Jacob Keller, the father of George D. Keller, removed from 
Northampton county, Pennsylvania, to Columbia county, the same State, where he 
reared a family of seven children, four of whom are living. Our subject, George 
D. Keller, removed from Columbia to Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, remain- 
.ing there two years and coming thence to Lycoming county in 1837. He located on 
a farm, where he remained until 1880; he then moved to Muncy borough, where 
he has lived a retired life ever since. He was married, April 4, 1844, to Mary 
Masters, and to this union were born eight children: Elizabeth; Parvin; David, who 
is a veterinary surgeon of Williamsport; Margaret, deceased; Jacob, who lives in 
Illinois; George, who resides in Iowa; Hattie, and Andrew G. Mrs. Keller died in 
May, 1882, and he was again married to Lizzie Wendle. l 
Henry WEITMIRE, deceased, was born in Columbia county, Pennsylvania. His 
grandfather, David, immigrated from Germany to Columbia county, Pennsylvania, 
where he reared his family. His son, George, who was the father of Henry Whit- 
mire, was a farmer, and lived and died in Columbia county. Our subject was a 
shoemaker by trade, and first began business at Dushore, Sullivan county, Penn- 
sylvania. In 1866 he removed to Light Street, Columbia county, Pennsylvania, 
whence he moved to Muncy, Lycoming county, in 1868, where he worked at his trade 
and carried on a general shoe business until he died, January 2, 1890. He was 
married, August 20, 1850, to Rebecca Zeaner, of Sullivan county, and to them were 
54 
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born nine children: Three deceased when young; Hannah; Levi; Ella; Charles; 
Melissa, and Morris E. Mr. Whitmire was one of the respected citizens of the 
community in which he resided. 

SamueL S. Burriscrox was a blacksmith by trade and followed that occupation 
about thirty years, but devoted the latter part of his life to farming. He married 
Catherine Lutz, and to them were born nine children: Henry, deceased: Mary C., 
deceased; Charles K., deceased; Benjamin H., deceased; S. J.; D. W.; Sarah R.; 
George W., and Arabella F. The grandfather of Samuel S. Buffington, with bis 
two brothers, immigrated from England to America in the same ship with William 
Penn, and their descendants have all been natives of Pennsylvania. 

S. J. Burrixeron, farmer, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, Septem- 
ber 28, 1849, son of Samuel S. and Catherine (Lutz) Buffington. He received a 
common school education, and remained on his father’s farm until 1880, then 
moved to Moreland township, Lycoming county, and lived there until 1887, and 
then moved to the borough of Muncy. He was married January 15, 1878, to Martha, 
a daughter of Thomas Opp, and to this union have been born three children: Mary 
E.; Samuel S., and George W. 

DaxsieL W. Yoreers, proprietor of the Commercial Hotel at Muncy, was born, 
July 1, 1832, in Clearfield county, Pennsylvania, son of Joseph and Elizabeth 
(Reiter) Yothers. He was educated in the common schools and was employed on a 
farm and in lumbering until 1866. During the year 1865 he was in partnership 
with Dr. Potter in the lumber business in Clearfield county, and in the great flood 
of that year he lost all of his accumulations. He then went to Venango county, 
Pennsylvania, and followed teaming and boating for four years. For some time 
he was engaged in the production of oil, also buying and selling that product. At 
the time that oil was discovered in Butler county he had in stock a large amount, 
which had cost him $5 per barrel, and which he was compelled to sell at $1 per 
barrel, thus again reducing his finances to almost nothing. From here he went to 
Clarion county, where he invested in an oil well which proved to be a failure, and 
which left him penniless and out of work. We next find him in Butler county, 
working at the carpenter trade for two years, after which he accepted a position as 
clerk in a hotel for four years. In 1884 he moved to Muncy, Pennsylvania, and 
leasing the Muncy Valley House, kept it for five years. He then bought the Com- 
mercial Hotel, a neat little building with forty rooms, and has conducted it with 
good success ever since. In 1856 he was elected a member of the council of Muncy 
borough, and it was principally through his efforts that the waterworks were built 
at that place. In 1870 he was a member of the Oil City council, at the time when 
the waterworks were built at that place. He is a Republican. Mr. Yothers was 
married in 1831 to Helen Thomas of Williamsport. 

Joux F. MaxviLLE was born in Bradford county, Pennsylvania, February 5, 1807, 
son of Murray and Hannah Jane (Wigton) Manville. The Manville family emigrated 
from Holland to Hoboken, New Jersey, at an early date, but subsequently settled 
along the Mohawk river in the State of New York, when the Indians were very 
numerous. His father, Murray Manville, came to Bradford county, Pennsylvania, 
about 1800, and in 1810 to Columbia county, the same State. He married Hannah 
Jane Wigton, aud to them were born ten children. Four of Mrs. Manville’s 
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uncles, named Gaylor, were killed at the Wyoming massacre; two other uncles 
escaped. Our subject was educated in the common schools, and at the age of six- 
teen years he began to learn the trade of blacksmith. which occupation he followed 
for twenty-five years. When he was a boy all grain was cut with the sickel. He recalls 
a harvest scene in which he saw a line of twenty-four men and women sicklers in 
one field. He moved to Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, in 1829, and in 1850 he 
began boating on the Pennsylvania canal and continued the same for fourteen 
years; in 1553 he transported on his boat the first rolling stock (consisting of loco- 
motive, passenger, and box car), used on the Northern Central railroad from Will- 
iamsport to Elmira, New York, and also the first locomotive for the Catawissa railroad. 
In 1865, after the great flood, he rebuilt the first bridge across the Susquehanna 
river at Muncy, and in 1567 he removed to Missouri, where he remained for seven- 
teen years, returning thence to Muncy, where he has lived a retired life ever since. 
He was married in June, 1830, to Rachel Dye, and to this union were born ten 
children, six of whom are living: Catherine; David; Martha; Elizabeth; John, and 
Augustus. Mrs. Manville died January 10, 1857, and in 1859 he was again mar- 
ried, to Amelia Waldron, and to them were born four children: Two who died in 
infancy; and William and Harriet, still living. Mr. Manville has always been iden- 
tified with the Whig and Republican parties, and is a member of the Baptist church. 
D. D. Maxvitzz, dealer in agricultural implements, was born in Muncy Creek 
township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, October 14, 1833, son of John F. and 
Rachel (Dye) Manville. He was educated in the common schools, and prior to 1862 
he was engaged in boating, but at this time he built a blacksmith shop at Muncy and 
followed that business until 1883, since when he has devoted his whole time to the 
sale of agricultural implements, fertilizers, and machinery. June 29, 1563, he 
enlisted in Company E,Thirty-seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers. He was married, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1862, to Massie Jane Hall Dunbar, of Lycoming county, and to this union 
have been born three children: Eda; Annie W.; and Robert F. Mr. Manville has been 
a member of the town council of Muncy borough for three years, and overseer of the 
poor for two years. He is a member of the Baptist church, and has served as clerk 
of the same for some time and as secretary of the Sunday school for fifteen years. 
CHRISTOPHER Dima was the pioneer of the Dimm family of Lycoming county. 
He was a son of John Dimm, and was born on the Atlantic during the voyage from 
Wurtemberg, Germany, to Philadelphia, whither his parents immigrated about 1750. 
He had one sister, who married a man named Dimner, and that name is still found 
among descendants of the family. His father, John Dimm, was a carpenter, and 
followed his trade after coming to Philadelphia, where he died and left his family 
in humble circumstances. His widow afterwards removed to Berks county, and 
Christopher was bound out to learn the shoemaker’s trade, at Hamburg. Here he 
grew to manhood and married Margaret Sidiler, the daughter of a German Lu- 
theran family, and to this union were born eight children who grew to maturity. At 
the breaking out of the Revolution, he was called out with the Pennsylvania militia, 
and served his country during the war, being principally kept on guard duty. In 
1796 Christopher Dimm, with his family consisting of wife and eight children, 
removed from Hamburg to Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, and located on a tract 
of land supposed to belong to the government, situated near the present site of 
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Hughesville. After he had built a house upon this land, he learned that another 
person held the title, and he consequently withdrew and settled on a tract two and 
one half miles south of Muncy borough. A portion of this land is still in the 
possession of his descendants. He accumulated some wealth, and assisted in the 
development of the county, by aiding in the erection of schools and of Immanuel 
Lutheran church. He died in 1831, aged seventy-eight years. The names of his 
children were as follows: Dietrick; Henry; Philip; Jacob; Simon; John; Mary, and 
Elizabeth. 

Drerrrex Dim learned the blacksmith trade and followed it the greater portion 
of his life. He married Catherine Beeber, and to them were born six children: 
Rebecca, who married Thomas McConnell; Mary, who married Jacob Gortner; 
Sarah, who married a Mr. Goodall; Elizabeth, who married Jacob Gortner; Jacob, 
and John B. Mrs. Dimm died, May 18, 1848, and her husband, July 18, 1855; 
both were members of Immanuel Lutheran church. Mr. Dimm was a justice of the 
peace for several years. 

Henry Drum removed to Greenwood township, Juniata county, Pennsylvania, 
about the year 1800. He married Susan Welt, and to them were boru seven chil- 
dren, three of whom died when young. His eldest son, John Dimm, was associate 
judge of Juniata county; Jacob married Eva Stineling, by whom he had seven chil- 
dren; Samuel died in Kansas in 1886, and Mary married Henry Stroup, by whom 
she had two children, and died in 1846. Mr. Dimm died, October 10, 1846, aged: 
seventy years. 

Puur Drum settled on a part of his father’s homestead. He married Annie Bow- 
man, and to them were born eleven children, five of whom died, in early childhood, 
and six grew to maturity. One of the sons, George, became a local Methodist 
preacher, and another, Thomas, became a Free- Will Baptist preacher. Philip Dimm 
died in 1850. 

Jacob Drum remained on the old homestead. He married Barbara Dubts, and 
to them were born three children: Henry, who married Elizabeth Hoffman; John, 
and Mary D., who married Jacob Wallis and lives in Missouri. Jacob Dimm died, 
March 1, 1812, at the age of thirty-one. His son, John, became the owner of the 
old homestead farm, and it still belongs to his children. Johu Dimm was a black- 
smith, and subsequently a farmer. He married Sarah Hoffman, and reared a family 
of five children: George W., a merchant of Muncy; Jacob H.; John D.; Mary C., 
wife of Clarence B. Bieber, and Emma J. Mr. Dimm died, October 28, 1885, and 
his wife, February 17, 1889. 

Sion Drum was born in August, 1783, and married Elizabeth Menges, and to 
them were born eight children, two sons who died in childhood, and six daughters. 
Mrs. Dimm died and he was again married, to Rebecca Rose, and to this union were 
born two sons and one daughter. Jonathan, the eldest son by his second wife, was 
graduated from Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg in 1857, and subsequently had 
the degree of D. D. conferred upon him by his alma mater, and at present is prin- 
cipal of the Classical Department of the Missionary Institute at Selinsgrove, 
Pennsylvania. Simon Dimm died, August 9, 1872. 

Joan Dimm was born, October 2, 1786, and married Sarah Richard, and to them 
were born six children; Philip, one of the sons, was drowned bya steamboat disaster 
on Lake Erie. John Dimm died, May 1, 1829. 
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Mary Dnim was born in 1789, and married Jacob Beeber, and to them were born 
six children: Margaret; Julia; Teter D.; John; Charles, and Elizabeth. 

ErtzaberH Diam was born in 1793, and upon the death of her sister, Mary, she 
assumed the charge of Col. Jacob Beeber's children, and subsequently married him, 
and to this nnion were born three children: Jacob Dimner; Mary, and Susan. Of 
these, Jacob Dimner died unmarried; Mary married Otis McCarty, and became the 
mother of four children, and Susan married George Artley, and to them were born 
twelve children. Elizabeth (Dimm) Beeber died April 15, 1880, in her eighty- 
seventh year. 

Jacop Din, retired farmer, was born near his present home in Muncy Creek 
township, September 8, 1513, and is a son of Dietrick and Mary (Beeber) Dimm, 
and a grandson of Christopher Dimm. Mr. Dimm has always been a farmer. He 
was married, January 18, 1543, to Emily Mackey, and to this union were born the fol- 
lowing children: Sarah E., deceased; Henrietta, who married Charles M. Fague; 
John Y.; Clara E.; George F., and Harvey J. The last named was married, Feb- 
raary 27, 1884, to Mary C. Stolz, and to this union have been born two children: 
Lulu D., and Ernest $. 

Joux Puitie Orr, farmer, son of John and Sarah M. (Fiester) Opp, was born in 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, June 11, 1822. He received a common school 
education, and has always followed farmmg and lumbering. He was married in 
1846 to Abigail Andrews, and to this union have been born eight children: J. Reed; 
Coleman; Charles; John P.; J. Artley, deceased, and three who died in infancy. 
Mr. Opp is one of the corporators of the Citizens’ National Bank of Muncy, and 
has been a director of that institution since its organization. He is one of the well 
known and representative citizens of Muncy valley, and is recognized as a solid, sub- 
stantial business man. Mr. Opp is a Republican, and has filled several of the local 
offices in his township. 

Peter Franxrz was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, September 5, 1841, 
and is a son of Jacob and Elizabeth (Good) Frantz, a grandson of Peter Frantz, and 
a great-grandson of William Frantz, who came from Switzerland to America before 
the Revolutionary war, and settled in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, and subse- 
quently in Monroe county, whence Peter, the grandfather of our subject, removed 
to Lycoming county. The Frantz family can thus trace their lineage back to a 
period antedating the birth of American Independence. The subject of this sketch 
received a common school education, and was reared on the homestead farm. He 
has always been engaged in agricultural pursuits, and is recognized as one of the 
representative farmers of Muncy valley. In January, 1870, he married Alice J., 
daughter of Charles and Priscilla Wolverton, a native of Montour county, Pennsyl- 
vania, whence she removed with her parents to Muncy Creek township, Lycoming 
county, in girlhood. Mrs. Frantz was born December 16, 1842, and died November 
19, 1891, in the faith of the Baptist church, to which denomination Mr. Frantz 
belongs. He is one of the corporators of the First National Bank of Hughesville, 
and is a director in that institution. In politics he is a Democrat, has always taken 
a deep interest in the schools of his township, and is a member of the P. of H. and 
the Farmers’ Alliance. 

Hexer Buck came from Bucks county, Pennsylvania, to Lycoming county at an 
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early day. He was a tailor by trade, and married Catherine Rhodimel, and to this 
union were born nine children: Daniel; John; Jacob; Peter; Henry; Elizabeth; 
Susan; Hannah, and Catherine. Henry Buck died in May, 1791, and was the first 
person buried in what is known as the Immanuel Lutheran church graveyard, located 
in Muney Creek township. 

Jacos Buck, son of Henry Buck, was a farmer by occupation, and married Mary 
Craft, by whom he had nine children: Charles, deceased; Henry, deceased; Jesse; 
Samuel, deceased; Daniel; Sarah, deceased; Elizabeth; Susan, deceased, and Han- 
nah, deceased. Jacob Buck died, September 5, 1861, and his widow, August 28, 
1867. : 

Henry Buck, son of Jacob Buck, was educated in the common schools, and after 
teaching school for about ten years he engaged in the mercantile business at 
Clarkestown (formerly known as-Buckstown), and bis was the first store at this 
place. He was elected county commissioner in 1567, and served the full term with 
credit to himself. He then formed a partnership with P. W. Opp, and manu- 
factured woolen goods until his death. He married Amelia Pellman, and to this 
union were born eleven children: Thomas; Charles, deceased; Mary; Walter, who 
is a merchant at Clarkestown; Ambrose, deceased; Amanda; Jennie; Sallie; Pell- 
man; Annie, and Harry. Mr. Buck died, November 19, 1884, and his widow 
August 19, 1888. ® 

PETER MICHAEL was born near Shamokin, Penusylvania, and was a son of Peter 
Michael, who came to Lycoming county when a young man. His father possessed 
a good education, and taught school in this county for a number of years, but 
finally located in Northumberland county, whence he returned to Lycoming county, 
where he died. The subject of this sketch was a cabinet maker and undertaker, but 
finally engaged in farming in Muncy Creek township, Lycoming county, where he 
died in 1880. He married Esther Shoemaker, and reared a family of eight children: 
Rebecca, wife of Hiram T. McCarty, of Muncy Creek township; Joseph F., of the 
same township; Mary, wife of John Houseknecht, of Moreland township; O. P., of 
Muncy Creek; Sarah A., wife of Jacob Shade, of Turbutville, Pennsylvania; Henri- 
etta, wife of Henry S. Opp, of Muncy Creek; Edward W., sheriff of Lycoming 
county, and Alfred, of Muncy Creek township. Mrs. Michael died in 1869, a con- 
sistent member of the Lutheran church, to which denomination her husband 
belonged. Mr. Michael was a Democrat in politics. During his early manhood he 
carried mail on the route from Muncy to Hillsgrove, Pennsylvania. 

WiLsox Opp, farmer, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, May 4, 1826, 
son of Jacob and Susan (Fiester) Opp. He received a common school education, 
and was married in February, 1864, to Sallie Willits, and to this union were born 

_three children: Mary E., deceased; William W., and Margaret L. Mrs. Opp died, 
October 16, 1874, and he was again married, to Cora N. Shafer, of Philadelphia, 
and to this union have been born six children: Jacob A.; George W.; Oscar N.; 
Sallie W.; Caroline M., and Verus S. 

Jacon Gray came from Berks county, Pennsylvania, about the year 1794, and 
settled in Lycoming county. He was a weaver by trade, which occupation he fol- 
lowed until the latter part of his life, which was devoted to farming. He was the 
father of the following children: Lydia, deceased; Mary; Valentine, deceased; John; 
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David, deceased; Peter; Jacob; Christian, deceased; Charles, deceased, and Eliza. 
Jacob Gray died, August 9, 1841, and his widow, October 6, 1866. It is a strange 
fact in the history of this family, that three of the children lost the sight of their 
left, eyes, and one the right eye, by accident; Valentine, by an explosion of a gun- 
cap; Eliza, by the bursting of a fruit jar; Peter, by a stick striking his eye when he 
was splitting wood, in March, 1859; and the wife of John, by the accidental dis- 
charge of a gun. F 

PETER Gray, farmer, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, November 
23, 1820, son of Jacob and Christiana (Barto) Gray. He received a common 
school education, has devoted his life to rural pursuits, and has filled the various 
township offices with the exception of assessor; he has been a justice of the peace 
five years. He was married, February 9, 1843, to Mary Buck, by whom he had two 
children: Emily, born June 1, 1850, who married Jacob Dimm, of Muncy, and 
Lydia C., who married Clinton Guyer of Muncy. Mr. Gray located on the farm 
where he now resides in 1849, and has added by purchase until he now owns a farm 
of over 200 acres of valuable land. He is one of the most respected and enterpris- 
ing citizens of the community in which he resides. He and wife have been con- 
sistent members of the Lutheran church for fifty years. 

Issac McCarry, son of Benjamin McCarty, was a stone-mason by trade. Benja- 
min MeCarty laid out the first building lots for the town of Muncy, aud reared a 
large family. Isaac married Sarah Dunkelberger, by whom he had nine children: 
Peter, deceased; George, deceased; Agnes; Catherine; Isaac B.; Jane, deceased; 
William; Jesse, deceased, and Mary. 

Issac D. McCarry, farmer, a son of Isaac and Sarah (Dunkelberger) McCarty, 
was born in 1830, in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. He received a common 
school education, and has followed his trade, that of a stone-mason, for twenty-five 
years in connection with farming. He has served his township as assessor and school- 
director. He was married in 1854 to Martha Moyer, and to this union were born 
nine children: Daniel; John; George, who married Cora Pollock; Mary E., deceased; 
Mary I.; Edward; Anna; Benjamin, and J. Fannie. 

Puitip Opp was one of the pioneers of the West Branch valley, and was a son of 
Philip Opp, a native of Germany, who immigrated with his wife and five children 
to America at an early date. The names of these children and their births are as 
follows: Catherine Gower, born in 1754; John, who was born in 1755, and died at 
Danville, Pennsylvania, when a young man; Philip, born in 1759; Eve, born in 
1760, and Mary Bogart, born in 1764. Our subject married Hannah Wilson, who 
was born in 1762. They came to Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, soon after their 
marriage, settling in the woods and clearing a farm in what is now Moreland town- 
ship, but were forced by the Indians to return to Danville, whence they came. They 
snbsequently returned to Lycoming county, where he died in 1837, and his widow 
in 1850; their children were as follows: John; Philip; Jacob; Mary, who married 
Christopher Derr, and Thomas. 

Jons Opp, eldest son of Philip Opp, Jr., was a farmer and woolen manufacturer. 
He was appointed captain of a Pennsylvania militia company by the Governor. 
He married Sarah M. Fiester, by whom he had the following children: Hannah, 
deceased; Mary, deceased; Sarah; Thomas J.; Phoebe J.; Philip; Susan, deceased; 
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Simon; Priscilla; Benjamin, deceased: Elizabeth, and Charlotte. The mother died 
in 1556, and the father in August, 1864. 

Pmr Or», youngest son of Philip Opp, Jr., married Hannah Smith, by whom 
he had seven children: Thomas; Mary; George; Hiram; Anastasia, who married 
Philip Smith; Selectia, who married Francis Beeber, and Milton, sho was colonel 
of the Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, and was killed in the battle of the 
Wilderness. ; 

JacoB Orr, son of Philip Opp, Jr., married Susan Fiester, and to this union 
were born five children: Amelia; Sarah, deceased; Charlotte, who married Simpson 
Smith; Wilson, and Franklin, deceased. Jacob Opp died on February 8, 1865; 
his wife died December 3, 1831. 

Mary Opp, daughter of Philip Opp. Jr., married Christopher Derr, by whom 
she has had ten children: Hannah, deceased; Philip; Jane; Phoebe: Thomas; Wilson; 
John; George: Jacob, and Frank. 

Tomas Opp, son of Philip Opp, Jr., married Jane Van Dine, and to this union 
were born three children: Jane. deceased; P. Wilson, and Martha. 

Cor. Mitros Opp was one of the gallant and fearless patriots of Lycoming 
county who laid down their lives in defense of the Union. He was a son of Philip 
and Hannah (Smith) Opp, and was born in Moreland township. Lycoming county, 
Angust 28, 1535. His boyhood years were spent upon his father’s farm, and he early 
displayed a love of books and a strong desire to ohtain a good education. After secur- 
ing such an education as the public schools of his district afforded, he attended 
school at Muncy, and began preparing for a collegiate course. In the winter of 
1553-54 he entered Bucknell University, at Lewisburg. and his habits of study and 
general earnestness of purpose soon placed him among the foremost of his class. He 
also became a popular leader in the social sports and pastimes of the institation, 
and, gifted with a good voice, soon organized a Glee Club, of which he was the 
leader for several years. He graduated in 1855. and then entered the Poughkeepsie 
Law School, Poughkeepsie, New York, from which he graduated with honor in 1860. 
Returning to his home he was admitted to the bar of Lycoming county, and com- 
menced the practice of his profession. His hopes and aspirations in that calling 
were soon afterwards laid aside, and he responded to the call to arms. He was 
commissioned first lientenant of Company F, Eighty-fonrth Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
in October, 1561, and served with that regiment, as lieutenant, captain, major, 
lieutenant colonel, and colonel by successive promotion, np to the battles of the 
Wilderness, where he was mortally wounded May 6, 1864, while gallantly leading 
his command in a desperate charge against the enemy. Three days later his spirit 
took its flight, and a brave, high-minded, and accomplished soldier and patriot had 
given his life as an example to the youth of his native county. 

JAcoB Surpas was a grandson of Jacob Shipman, who came with his family 
from Essex county, New Jersey, and located upon the tract of 200 acres in Moreland 
township where Isaac Shipman, his great-grandson, now resides. He was a 
captain in the war of 1812. John Shipman, his son, married Charlotte La Rne, by 
whom he had ten children: Jacob; Isaac: John; Charles; Margaret; Elizabeth; 
Sarah; Catharine; Levina, and Maria; they are all deceased but Sarah and Charles. 
Jacob Shipman, the eldest of the family, wasa farmer by occupation. He married 
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Caroline Britton, by whom he had nine children: Amos; Margaret, deceased; Char- 
lotte, deceased; Elmira; John; Sarah A., deceased: Isaac; Mary J., and an infant, 
deceased. He was not a member of any church organization, but supported and 
helped to build many churches. He died August 12, 1888, and his wife, September 
16, 1872. 

Issac SHIPMAN, farmer, was born on the farm where he now lives, August 5, 
1835, son of Jacob and Caroline (Britton) Shipman. He was educated in the com- 
mon schools and tanght three terms. He has followed farming the greater portion 
of his life. November 18, 1869, he was married to Alice Houseknecht, by whom he 
has had six children: Anna; Jacob; Clyde; Mary; Verus J., and an infant, deceased. 
Mr. Shipman is one of the leading citizens of Moreland township; he is serving his 
fourth term as a justice of the peace, and has been overseer of the poor for eight 
years. In politics he is a Democrat. He and wife are members of the Moreland 
Lutheran church, in which he has been deacon. He was drafted for service in the 
late war, but sent a substitute. = 

Witiram Farr was born near Philadelphia, Pe February 11, 1769. 
He married Miss Anna Smith, of Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, who was born 
in 1777. Soon after their marriage they removed to Lycoming county. They were 
the parents of seven children: George; Eftie; Abbie; Richard B.; Hannah; Sarah, 
and Rhoda, all deceased except Rhoda, who married Richard Taylor. 

Ricuarp B. Farr was a farmer by occupation, and married Rachel Farnsworth, a 
native of Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. He was born Jnne 5, 1799, and his wife 
was born August 27, 1796; they reared a family of six children: Effie, who married 
George Derr; Abigail, who married Jacob Dick; Susan, who married Henry Fores- 
ter; Hannah, who married Andrew Madison; Smith B.; William V., who enlisted at 
the beginning of the war as first lieutenant of Company F, One Hundred and Sixth 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. Upon the death of the captain of his company he was 
promoted to that position, which he filled with honor to the close of the war; he 
died in Indiana, May 9, 1872. Richard B. Farr and wife were leading members 
of the Baptist church, and died March 6, 1874, and April 6, 1876, respectively. 

Sura B. Farr, farmer, was born on the farm where he now lives, July 3, 1840, 
-son of Richard B. and Rachel (Farnsworth) Farr. He received his education in the 
common schools of his neighborhood, and has devoted his life to farming. Novem- 
ber 19, 1572, he was married to Miss Anna Warren, and to this union have been 
born the following children: Eri; Mary; Roy; Smith, and two infants, deceased. 
Mr. and Mrs. Farr are members of the Moreland Baptist church. 

Wirra Stanox and two brothers came to Pennsylvania at an early date, and 
located on farms in Northumberland and Columbia counties; William reared a large 
family; his son Curtis was born in 1785 in Columbia county, and married Keturah 
McHenry, by whom he had two children: Silas and Hiram. Mrs. Stadon died, 
and he was again married to a Miss Lundy, and to this union were born four sons: 
Shively; John; Harvey, and Samuel. Curtis Stadon died in 1865; Hiram, his 
second son, was born in 1813. He was a manufacturer of woolen goods, and built 
what was known as the Stadon woolen factory on Laurel run, and also one in 
Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. He followed the mannfacture of woolen goods until 
1854, when he turned his attention to farming. He was married in 1840 to Sarah 
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A. Opp, by whom he had two children: Silas M., and John C., who died when 
three years old. Mr. Stadon died, February 19, 1887. 

Sıras M. Sranon, farmer, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, March 
24, 1841, son of Hiram and Sarah A. (Opp) Stadon. He received a common school 
education and has spent his business life on a farm. He enlisted in Company K, 
Forty-third Pennsylvania Militia, June 27, 1863, and was discharged August 13th 
of the same year. Mr. Stadon was married, February 13, 1868, to Sarah Jane 
Fague, of Lycoming county; to this union three sons were born: George M.; 
Hiram Alvin, and Clyde F. Mr. and Mrs. Stadon are members of the Baptist 
church. 

Orrver H. SLONAKER, farmer, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, in 
September, 1849, son of John and Matilda (Thomas) Slonaker. His great-grand- 
father came from Germany and settled in Berks county, Pennsylvania, and subse- 
quently removed to this county; he reared a large family. One of his sons, who 
was the grandfather of oyr subject, reared a family of eight children: William, 
deceased; Henry; John, deceased; Rebecca; Eliza; and three whose names are 
unknown. John was a blacksmith by trade, which he followed for many years in 
connection with farming. He married Matilda Thomas, by whom he had two 
children: Thomas and Oliver H. Mrs. Slonaker died in 1851, and he was again 
married, to Leah Thomas, a sister of his first wife, by whom he also had two chil- 
dren. After the death of his second wife, he was married to Mary Dugan, 
with whom he resides in Michigan. Oliver H. was educated in the common schools, 
and has devoted his life to farming. In 1873, he was married to Henrietta, daughter 
of Jacob Poust. To this union have been born six children: Nora; Harvey, 
deceased; Zelia; Madge; Lloyd, and Edgar. Mr. and Mrs. Slonaker are members 
of the Lutheran church, and he has always taken an active interest in the principles 
of the Republican party. 

Joan D. Surre was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, and was a son of 
Thomas J. Smith, and a grandson of Thomas Smith, a colonel in the Revolutionary 
war, who at its close settled in Lycoming county, where he was one of the pioneer 
surveyors. Here his son Thomas J. was born, August 11, 1806, and here he resided 
up to his death. It is claimed that Thomas J. Smith built the first grist mill in. 
his locality. His children were George; John D., and Effie, all of whom are dead. 
John D. Smith built the present mill, known as the Smith mill, in Moreland town- 
ship. He married Mary Metler, by whom he had five children: Thomas, deceased; 
Catharine; Margaret; Mary, deceased, and Philip M. He died December 29, 1883, 
and his widow September 9, 1884; they were consistent members of the Moreland 
Baptist church. 

Puri M. Smiru, farmer, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, May 80, 
1838, and is a son of John D. and Mary (Metler) Smith. He received a common 
school education, and has devoted his attention to farming and lumbering. He 
was married, February 17, 1863, to Anastasia L., daughter of Philip Opp. To 
this union have been born seven children: Milton; Effie; Margaret; Harry; May, 
and two deceased. In politics Mr. Smith is a Democrat, and has filled all of the 
township offices. He is one of the representative citizens of the community in 
which he resides. 
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Daxter Suite was a son of John Smith, who came from New Jersey to Northum- 
berland county, Pennsylvania, at an early date, and located near Milton. He reared 
a family of nine children, Daniel being one of the number. The latter was married 
in Northumberland county to Sarah Van Low, and removed to Lycoming county. 
He was the father of ten children: John, deceased; William; David; Peter, deceased; 
Catherine, deceased; Sarah; Elizabeth; Margaret, deceased; Annie, deceased, and 
Daniel S. Mr. Smith and wife were members of the Presbyterian church, until 
they came to this county, when they became Lutherans. He died in 1866, in his 
elghty-third year, and his wife in 1873. 

DasteL S. Sure, farmer, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, Novem- 
ber 26, 1822, son of Daniel and Sarah (Van Low) Smith. He was educated in the 
common schools and has followed farming the whole of his life. He was married, 
May 25, 1847, to Lovina Poust, and to this union have been born ‘nine children: 
Margaret, who married Thomas Smith; John, who married Lizzie Trick; L. Harvey, 
who married Tura Hill; William F., who married Mary Hill; Elizabeth, who married 
George Reese: Sarah J., who married George Kepner; Elmer, who married Annie 
Nonguesser; Elmira, deceased, and Walter. Mr. Smith has always taken an active 
interest in the Democratic party; he and wife are members of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, of which he has been steward for twenty years. 

SamueL E. Ritter, farmer, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, July 
22, 1849, a son of Zebedee and Anna (Fox) Ritter. Martin Ritter, the great-grand- 
father of Samuel E. Ritter, was married to Barbara Fredericks, and to this union 
there were born eight children: John; George; Martin; Elizabeth; Barbara; 
Valentine; Jacob, and Samuel. The last two named came to Lycoming county; 
Samuel married Christiana Starr, by whom he had five children: William, deceased; 
John; Zebedee; George, and Mary. Zebedee Ritter was the father of Samuel E. 
Ritter, and married Anna Fox, by whom he had four children: Samuel E.; Mary 
J., who married John M. Snyder; John W., and Anthony, deceased. Our subject, 
Samuel E. Ritter, received a common school education, and has always devoted his 
life to farming. He was married in 1877 to Henrietta King, and to this union have 
been born six children: Estella E.; Owen Z.; Raymond K.; Grover C.; Brady F., 
and Nellie B. 

Ertis Wary, farmer, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, December 2, 
1842, son of John S. and Mary (Derr) Warn. Benjamin Warn, his grandfather, 
came from New Jersey to Lycoming county in 1519, and located on a farm in More- 
land township. He was one of the prominent men of his day, and took a great 
interest in church matters. He was the father of the following children: Sarah; 
John, deceased; Alexander, deceased; Catherine, deceased; Lucinda, deceased; 
Benjamin, and Shipman, deceased. John S. Warn, his eldest son, was a farmer 
and the father of ten children: James; Margaret; Emeline; Ellis; Elmira; 
Charles; Sarah J., deceased; Ann; Harriet, and Bertha. He died in February, 
1885, and his widow March 31, 1890. Our subject, Ellis Warn, was educated in 
the common schools and has always followed farming. In 1864 he enlisted in Com- 
pany G, Two Hundred and Third Pennsylvania Volunteers, and served until the 
close of the war. He was married, December 22, 1570, to Lizzie Trainer, and to 
this union have been born three children: Clara; Albert T., and Mary. Mr. Warn 
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is a stanch Republican and one of the worthy citizens of the community in which he 
resides. 

Sion C. Harrrayrt, farmer, was born in Muncy, Lycoming county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in November, 1858, and is a son of Samuel and Amanda (Docor) Hartranft. 
Andrew Hartranft, the grandfather of our subject, removed from Berks county to 
Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, at an early day. He married a Miss Frank- 
enberger, and to this union were born ten children: Henry, deceased; John, deceased; 
Jacksou, deceased; William, deceased; Conrad, deceased; Samuel; George; Joseph; 
Elizabeth, and Mary. Samuel, the eldest living child of Andrew Hartranft, is a 
wagonmaker by trade, which occupation he has followed the greater part of his life. 
He is the father of six sons and four daughters: Joseph; Clarence; Simon C.; 
William; Henry; Samuel; Elizabeth, who married David Black; Alice, who married 
Samuel Sprout; Emma, who married Bartley Horner, and Nora, who married Walter 
Opp, and died July, 1888. The mother of these children died in 1881. Our sub- 
ject, Simou C. Hartranft, received a common school education, and has always been 
engaged in farming. March 6, 1885, he was married to Mattie Bitler, and to this 
union have been born two children: Louella G., and Susan BB Mr. Hartranft and 
wife are members of the Moreland Baptist church. 

JOHN Trick immigrated from Germany to America in 1832 with his family, and 
settled in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. He was a shoemaker by trade and fol- 
lowed that occupation until his death. His wife, Christiana Trick, died in 1837, 
and he in 1845. They were the parents of eight children: John, deceased; Mary, 
deceased; Christiana, deceased; Jacob; Dorothy, deceased; Lizzie; Henry, and Mar- 
garet, deceased. 

Jaco Trick, farmer, was born in 1826 in Germany, son of John and Christiana Trick, 
and came to this county with his parents. He was educated in the common schools 
and learned the carpenter’s trade, which he followed forty years, but is now engaged 
in farming. He was married in 1848 to Lydia A., daughter of Jacob Snyder, and 
to this union have been born the following children: Lizzie, who married Jobn 
Smith; Henry; John; William; Sarah, who married Henry De Walt; Emma; Philip, 
deceased; George; Harvey; Tommy, and Agnes, who married Harvey Harmon. Mr. 
Trick is an active Republican, and he and wife have been members of the Lutheran 
church for forty years. 

ALBERT Traıser was born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, and was a son of 
George Trainer, who came from Ireland to Chester county. The latter was the 
father of the following children: Esther; Mary; Harriet; Albert; Barnet, and 
George. Our subject married Mary Stitler; he followed boating twelve years before 
coming to Lycoming county, which was in 1852, and was a cabinet maker by trade. 
He was the father of ten children: George; Amanda, who married Charles Thomas, 
a Baptist preacher of Philadelphia; Annie, who married Albert Oliver; H. Elizabeth, 
who married Ellis Warn; David S.; Margaret, who married Samuel Bussler; Samaria, 
who married Walter McFate; Emma, who married William Dye; John, deceased, 
and Sallie, who married Dr. Harriman. Mr. Trainer died in September, 1888. 

Davin S. Trarver was born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, October 9, 1846, 
and is a son of Albert and Mary (Stitler) Trainer. He received a common school 
education and has always followed farming. He was married, December 29, 1871, to 
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Mary A. Derr, and to this union have been born four children: Elmer; Mary; Frank 
D., and John H. Mr. Trainer and wife are members of the Baptist church, of which 
he has been superintendent of the Sunday school for five years. - 

Soroxos Reep located in Lycoming county shortly after the “ Great Runaway,” 
and to avoid trouble with the Indians as well as to secure plenty of wild game, he 
concluded to push up Little Muncy creek near its head waters. Far removed from 
any white man’s settlement, he and his followers commenced to form a settlement 
in the primeval forests, which were as densely populated with wild and ferocious 
animals as the day when Columbus discovered the continent. To relate the toil and 
hardships endured, the many narrow escapes from death by swollen streams, wild 
beasts, severe winters, and forest fires, sounds more like over-drawn fiction now than 
a stern reality. Yet, suffice to say, by some means, Solomon Reed built a house and 
barn, cleared about 100 acres of land, planted an orchard, and reared a family of 
five children, three boys and two girls: William; Jacob; Frederick; Polly, and 
Katie. William Reed married Margaret Stine, and to this union were born nine 
children, three of whom are living: S. W. Reed, of Washington, Iowa; Gordon F. 
Reed, of Williamsport, and Lottie, who married Jacob Hartman, of Franklin town- 
ship. John Frederick Reed married Elizabeth Whitmire, and to this union were 
born eleven children, eight of whom are still living: Susan, who married William 
B. Smith; Julia, who married John Houseknecht; Charles Washington; Thomas; 
Hiram; George; John, and Michael F. 

JacoB Reep, son of Solomon Reed, married Ellen Dugan, and to this union were 
born twelve children, eight of whom are living: Jacob Wilson, who married Julia 
Poust, and lives in Franklin township; Samuel Perry, who was married twice, and 
is a merchant at Lairdsville; William Ellis, who was married three times and 
resides in Williamsport; Peter Mandes, who married Jerusha Buck, and now resides 
at Genoa, Illinois; Lewis Cass, who is unmarried and lives in Franklin township; 
Susan Ann, who married Robert Buck, and lives in Franklin township; Rachel 
Catherine, who married Henry Doane, and lives in Shrewsbury township, and 
John T. 

Tuomas J. Raper, physician and surgeon, was born in what is now Sullivan 
county, Pennsylvania, in 1825, son of John and Catherine (Huckle) Raper. His 
father immigrated from England to America at the age of twenty-one years, and 
married Catherine Huckle, whose family came from England to America in 1798, 
and settled in what is now Sullivan county, Pennsylvania. To this union were born 
two children: Mary, who died in 1890, and Thomas J. When the latter was an 
infant his father died; his mother survired until 1868. Dr. Raper was educated in 
the common schools, and at Mifflinburg, Union county, Pennsylvania, under the 
instruction of Prof. James McClune. After teaching school for ten years he began 
the study of medicine under Dr. Thomas Lyon, of Williamsport, in 1850. He spent 
one year at the University Medical College, of New York, and was graduated from 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, in 1853. Dr. Raper began practicing at 
Lairdsville, this county, and has since devoted his entire attention to his profession. 
He was married in December, 1853, to Catherine B. Hawley, by whom he has five 
children: Fannie, widow of Dr. George W. Crawford; Thomas W., who married Mary 
Vroman; Charles B., who died at the age of twenty-two years; Harry, who married 
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Sallie Lyon, and Thomas L., deceased. Mrs. Raper died, March 26, 1891. Dr. 
Raper has always taken a deep interest in political matters, and has been the 
Republican committeeman at Lairdsville for fourteen years. He is the present post- 
master at that town. 

GrorcE Ritter located on the present site of Turbutville, Northumberland 
county, Pennsylvania, at an early day. He was the father of seven ,children: 
Elizabeth; Martin; George; Valentine; Samuel; Jacob, and one daughter, name 
unknown. Samuel, astone-mason by trade, came to Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, 
where he remained until his death. He was the father of five children: William; 
John; Zebedee; George, and Mary J. William, eldest son of Samuel Ritter, mar- 
ried Lydia Renn, by whom he had eleven children: Thomas J.; Zebedee J.; Jacob 
B., deceased; William H., deceased; George W., deceased; Samuel P., deceased; 
Franklin P., deceased; Rhoda A., deceased; John A.; Christiann, and Jeremiah D. 
For fifteen years he was justice of the peace in Franklin township. John A. was 
married in 1879 to Miss Mary A. Minier, and to this union were born two children: 
Jacob H., and J. Brady. Zebedee J. married Jemella Houseknecht, and to this union 
the following children have been born: Stella G.; William E.; Ernest W., and 
Christiana, who married H. H. Minier, and has four children: John H.; Fannie 
H.; Mary J., and Loda B. Jeremiah D. Ritter married Emeline Hill, and of this 
union six children have been born: Bessie E.; Nora A., deceased; William C., 
deceased; George M., deceased; Mattie, deceased, and Pearl. 

Tromas J. Rirrer, farmer, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, July 
25, 1845, son of William and Lydia (Renn) Ritter. He was educated in the com- 
mon schools and has devoted his life principally to farming and lumbering, and 
operates a mill at Lairdsville. In January, 1871, he was married to Miss Almira 
Magargle, and to this union have been born four children: Mary E.; Anna D.; 
William R., and Thomas J. Mr. Ritter is a member of the I. O. O. F., a Democrat 
in politics, and has held minor township offices. He is a member of the Methodist 
church and trustee in the organization with which he is connected. 

Gerorce W. Putuirs, son of Abia Philips, located in Sullivan county, Pennsylvania, 
about the year 1844, where he has since devoted his time to farming. Abia Philips 
was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, May 20, 1780, and located in Columbia 
county, Pennsylvania, at an early day. His first wife was Ann Guest, by whom he 
had three sons and three daughters: George W.; Hannah; Martha; Miriam; David, 
and Henry Guest. His second wife was Leah Bodine, by whom he had one child, 
Nancy. His third wife was Rebecca Rote, who bore him six children: Margaret; 
Sarah; Abia Franklin; Clark; Leah, and Robert. He died November 30, 1856. 
George W. married Rhoda A. Reese, by whom he had fifteen children: Joseph R., 
of Danville, Pennsylvania; Abias, of Wilkesbarre; George W., of Penn township; 
Robert, who died in Missouri; William J., who was killed in a mill at Milton; John, 
deceased; Henry G., who enlisted in the Twenty-fourth Pennsylvania Cavalry, and was 
killed at the battle of Five Forks, Virginia; James W., of Sullivan county; Cather- 
ine, who married Robert Potter, of Bloomsburg; Margaret, who married H. C. 
Little, of Picture Rocks; Martha, who married A. W. Ritter, of Hughesville; Alice, 
who married Bert Swisher; the other three died in infancy. 

Davın ©. Purus, farmer, was born in Columbia county, Pennsylvania, October 
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22, 1839, son of George W. and Rhoda A. (Reese) Phillips. He received a common 
school education and learned the carpenter’s trade, which he followed for several 
years. July 11, 1861, he enlisted in Company H, Fifth Pennsylvania Reserves, and 
was discharged June 14, 1864, but entered the quartermaster's department at 
Washington. and was sent to Point Lookout, Maryland, and remained there in active 
service until honorably discharged at Washington, February 19, 1866. After return- 
ing from the war he resumed his trade for three years and then purchased the farm 
upon which he now lives. He is also engaged in the manufacture of lumber. He 
was married, September 17, 1868, to Miss Eurena Starr, by whom he had five chil- 
dren: Harry G.: Thomas A.; William: George W., and one who died in infancy. 
Mrs. Philips died, November 17, 1875. Mr. Philips is a stanch Republican, and 
has filled several minor local offices, and is the present township collector. He is a 
member of Col. John B. Musser Post, G. A. R., of Mnner, also of Lairdsville 
Lodge, No. 956, I. O. O. F., and the Patrons of Husbandry. He is an enterprising 
and progressive man, and one of the representative citizens of Franklin township. 

James Farnsworrs, son of Isaac and Mary (Wilkinson) Farnsworth, was born in 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, in 1814. He was a wagonmaker by trade, but 
followed farming the latter part of his life. He married Margaret Brewer, who was 
born in Northumberland county, Pennsylvania. in 1812, by whom he became the 
father of eight children: Susan, who married Richard W. Lyons: Sadie, who married 
William Tilley; Melinda; Elizabeth, who married Milton Runyan; Julia A., who 
married Francis Runyan; Samuel; Catherine, and R. Bartley. Mr. Farnsworth 
died in 1867, and his widow in 1887; they were consistent members of the Moreland 
Baptist church. 

R. Bartzer Farssworrs, farmer, was born in Franklin township, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, son of James and Margaret (Brewer) Farnsworth. He received 
a common school education, and has devoted his life to farming. He was married 
in October, 1550, to Miss Alice Runyan, and of this union have been born fonr chil- 
dren: Zana B.; William J.; Ina E., and A. Brewer, deceased. 

Joms Lowe was a native of New Jersey. He had four sisters. One married 
Samuel C. Price, who was four years a judge, and lived and died in New Jersey: 
another married a Mr. House, who also died in New Jersey; the third married a Mr. 
Hopkins, a minister, with whom she removed to Canada; the fourth married 
Michael Paugh, and moved to Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. John Lowe had one 
son, Henry, by his first wife, and by his second wife, Elizabeth Dudder, four sons 
and three daughters were born. The sons were: Philip: Thomas, who was a min- 
ister, and reared a large family, all of whom became -members of the Methodist 
Episcopal church: John, who died at the age of nineteen years, and Isaac, who 
married a Miss Miller, settled in Columbia county, and reared eight children. 

Pure Lowe, son of John and Elizabeth Lowe, was twice married. His first wife 
was a Miss Fague, by whom he had four sons and four daughters: Thomas; John; 
Charles; Philip; Catherine; Mary; Somilla, and Hannah. His second wife was 
Mrs. Mary Tanner, by whom he had two sons: Isaac and Henry. 

Txomas Lowe, eldest son of Philip Lowe, was a farmer and lumberman. He 
married Elizabeth Buck, and to this nnion were born four children: Catherine; 
Mary S., deceased; Robert, and Charles. Mrs. Lowe died in 1850, and Mr. Lowe 
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was again married, to Anna Phillips, by whom he reared twelve children: George; 
Franklin, deceased; Maggie; Alice, deceased; Alfred; Jane, deceased: Leah; Galena; 
Clark; Dennis; Anna, and Ernest. Mr. Lowe died in 1888, at the age of eighty-two 
years. 

CuanLes Lowe, farmer, was born in Franklin township, Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania, February 17, 1846, son or Thomas and Elizabeth (Buck) Lowe. He 
received a common school education and has devoted his life to farming. He enlisted 
in Company I, One Hundred and Ninety-ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers, in 1864, and 
served until the close of the war. He has served in most of the township offices. 
October 12, 1867, he was married to Catherine Poust, and to this union four chil- 
dren survive: Mary, who is the stenographer for the Bloomsburg School Furniture 
Manufacturing Company; Florence; George, and Anna. The deceased are Franklin; 
Jane, and Alice. 

ANDREW Crouse, a native of Baden, Germany, came to America at an early date. 
He was a tobacconist by trade, which he followed in Philadelphia for some time, and 
afterward continued the same business at Harrisburg. He then bought 400 acres of 
land in Columbia county, Pennsylvania, in 1793, upon which he settled and 
remained until his death. He was a composer of and taught music, and owned the 
first piano that was ever brought to Columbia county. He married Susan Giger, of 
Harrisburg, and to this union were born four children: Andrew; Charles; Phenice, 
deceased, and Sarah, deceased. Mrs. Crouse died, and Mr. Crouse afterward had 
eight children born to him by Caroline Weidel: Phoebe, deceased; Maria, deceased; 
Caroline; Louisa; Philip; John; Hiram, who was murdered and burned in his store 
at Lairdsville, and Nelson, who lives in Columbia county, Pennsylvania. Andrew 
Crouse died in 1835. His sons, Philip and John, were born, the former March 9, 
1814, and the latter in October, 1816, in Columbia county, Pennsylvania. Philip 
removed to Lycoming county in 1851, and his brothers, John and Hiram, came soon 
after. They have since been dealing in lumber and farming. 

Jacob HousekNECcHT was born in 1799, son of John Houseknecht, one of the ear- 
liest settlers of Lycoming county. He reared a family of five sons and five daugh- 
ters: John; Daniel; Benjamin; Christian; Jacob; Hannah; Betsey; the other three 
are unknown. Jacob was married to Susan Sones, daughter of Peter Sones, a 
Revolutionary soldier. To this union were born eleven children: John; Peter, 
deceased; Betsy, deceased; Jacob; Julia A., who married Adam Renn; Isacher; 
Charles, who enlisted in the army and was killed by the bursting of a shell at Peters- 
burg; Benjamin, who also enlisted in the army and was wounded at Fredericksburg; 
Mary, who married William Johnson; Phebe, who married Thomas McGorden, and 
Daniel. Mr. Houseknecht died September 1, 1885, 

Jons Housersecur, retired farmer, was born in Penn township, Lycoming coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, May 16, 1821, son of Jacob and Susan (Sones) Houseknecht. He 
received a common school education, and was married to Jane Bartlow, by whom he 
has had the following children: Charles N.; Susan; Ira; Peter; Hiram; Albert; 
Phineas; Nancy; Marietta; Harry, and Edward. Mrs. Houseknecht died, April 16, 
1872, and he was again married, to Julia Arthur, the widow of William Arthur. 
He and wife are members of the Lutheran church. 4 

Wim Lore came from Northampton county, Pennsylvania, to Lycoming 
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county in 1816 and settled upon a farm. He was married to Miss E. Barbara Reed, 
and to them were born seven children: John, deceased; Catherine; George P., 
deceased; Elizabeth, deceased; Lydia; Mary, deceased, and William, deceased. Mr. 
Lore died in 1850, preceded by his wife two years. John, his eldest son, was mar- 
ried to Mary A. Wilson, by whom he had four sons and two daughters: George P.; 
Mary J.; William J.; Benjamin; Sarah, and Thomas, deceased. John Lore died in 
1846, and his widow in 1857. 

Wimax J. Lore, farmer, was born April 9, 1837, son of John and Mary 
(Wilson) Lore. He received a common school education, and has devoted his life 
principally to farming. September 1, 1862, he enlisted in Company I, Eighteenth 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, and was mustered out of service September 24, 1565. He 
took an active part in forty-five engagements; was taken prisoner at Cedar Creek, 
Virginia, and confined in Libby prison, Salisbury prison, and a hospital, in all a 
term of seven months. Upon his return from the army he resumed farming, which 
he has since continued, and resides upon the farm whereon his father settled. In 
1867, he was elected a justice of the peace, re-elected four times, and has thus 
served a term of twenty-five years; in 1592 he was again re-elected. He was mar- 
ried, January 12, 1560, to Miss Susan Stackhouse, and to them have been born six 
children: Thomas W.; Hannah E., who married J. W. Budman; Jacob C.; Judson 
M.; Sarah M., and Anna M. Mr.and Mrs. Lore are members of the Lutheran 
church. He is a Democrat in politics, and a member of Lieutenant Bryan Post, 
G. A. Eo 

Exoc# Fox was born near Danville, Montour county, Pennsylvania. He was a 
shoemaker by trade, which he followed for several years in connection with farming. 
In 1532 he was employed by William Boyd as a coal operator near Girardville, 
Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania. In 1841 he came to Columbia county, locating 
near Unityville, near the Lycoming line, and thereafter was a farmer. He served 
in several township offices, and was an active and enthusiastic Democrat. His 
family consisted of four children. 

Joux J. Fox, retired farmer and hotel-keeper, was born in Montour county, Penn- 
sylvania, April 20, 1828, son of Enoch and Christiana (Sethler) Fox. He received a 
common school education, at the Danville schools, and began his business life at 
farming and lumbering, which he followed for twenty-five years. He then went 
into the mercantile business, and after two vears he sold out and went into the hotel 
business. He has filled most of the township offices. February 27, 1518, he was 
married to Miss Mary Forsyth, and to this union were born two children: Christi- 
ana, who married John M. McClintock, and Amanda, who is the widow of Albert 
P. Gordner. Mrs. Fox died, September 25, 1856, and Mr. Fox was again married, 
September 28, 1857, to Mrs. Margaret E. Kitzmiller, of Williamsport. Mr. Fox 
was one of the charter members of the I. O. O. F. of Unityville, and donated a lot 
upon which the building was erected for that organization. He is a member of the 
Evangelical Association, was the principal builder of the present church edifice, and 
gave part of the land for the graveyard. He is a director of the Moreland Fire 
Insurance Company, of Lairdsville. 
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CHAPTER L. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


BOROUGH OF HUGHESVILLE, AND WOLF (INCLUDING PICTURE ROCKS), 
SHREWSBURY, AND PENN TOWNSHIPS. 


Jons Hiri was born at Windsor Castle, Berks county, Pennsylvania, May 24, 1787, 
son of Jacob Hill, a soldier of the Revolution, and grandson of John Daniel Hill, who 
was born in Philadelphia county, Pennsylvania, about 1728, and late in life removed 
from Windsor Castle, Berks county, to Greensburg, Westmoreland county, where 
he died about 1814. The family is descended from an ancestor who migrated from 
Ireland to Switzerland after the Reformation; and as early as 1682 and soon after 
they were represented in southeastern Pennsylvania. Jacob Hill removed to the 
Muncy valley in 1794, locating within the present limits of Wolf township, and here 
John Hill was reared and obtained a limited education; and here he resided upon 
the parental homestead or in its immediate vicinity, until his death—a period of 
seventy-nine years. His father suffered from physical disability entailed by his 
military service, and at the age of eighteen John Hill, being the eldest of his sons, 
was obliged to do much of the business of his father beyond the home, especially at 
the courts of the county, and thus early formed those business habits to which his 
future success is largely attributable. In 1815 he married Catharine Steck, and 
they were the parents of twelve children: George Hill, M. D., of Hughesville; 
Jacob and John, who died in infancy; Rev. R. Hill, of Mount Airy Seminary, Phila- 
delphia; Dr. Charles M. Hill, of Hughesville, deceased; Elizabeth, wife of Elwood 
Hughes, of Dixon, Illinois; Sarah A., deceased wife of Rev. P. Born, D. D., of 
Missionary Institute, Selinsgrove; Susanna, widow of Rev. Joshua Evans; Hannah, 
deceased wife of Capt. A. C. Mensch, of Dover, Delaware; Martha, deceased, who 
married Rev. Charles Ehrhart, deceased, formerly professor at Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, Gettysburg; Mary C., wife of Rev. J. R. Dimm, D. D., principal of Mission- 
ary Institute, Selinsgrove, and Margaret, deceased. About the year 1812 Jacob 
Hill was elected captain of a military company; he subsequently rose to the rank of 
major, and displayed ability as a tactician. In 1836 he was commissioned as justice 
of the peace, and held this office until it became elective. He became a Whig during 
the second term of Jackson’s presidency, and at the formation of the Republican 
party became an earnest supporter of its principles and measures. About the year 
1830 he took advance ground regarding the use of alcoholic stimulants, and was 
ever after an ardent temperance advocate. He became a member of the Lutheran 
church early in life; much of his life he was an officer in the church, and at all 
times he was zealous in promoting her interests. In this faith he died, June 1, 1873, 
at the advanced age of eighty-six years and six days. 

Geores Hitz, M. D., was born in Wolf township, Lycoming county, January 14, 
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1816, son of John Hill. His early education was obtained under the tuition of 
Mary Hopkins, daughter of Rev. Uzal Hopkins, an Episcopal clergyman, William 
Rea, Jonathan Worthington, and B. M. French. At the age of seventeen he 
entered the Milton Academy, where he received instruction from Revs. David Kirk- 
patrick and David Furgeson, and among his surviving schoolmates at this famous 
institution are Dr. Thomas Lyon, Andrew G. Curtin, and William Hayes. In the 
spring of 1835 he entered the office of Dr. John W. Peale at Hughesville as a stu- 
dent of medicine; and after attending two preparatory and two regular courses at 
the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, he graduated from that institution on 
the Ist of March, 1838, with the degree of M. D. On the Ist of April following he 
began practice at Hughesville in partnership with his former preceptor, whose prop- 
erty he purchased at the expiration of six months. Here he continued until the 
autumn of 1847, when he disposed of his professional interests and took a third 
course of lectures at his alma mater. On the lst of April, 1848, he located at 
Bloomsburg, where he had an extensive practice until April 1, 1555; he then returned 
to his former field of practice at Hughesville, where he has ever since prosecuted his 
profession. In 1839 there were but three practitioners in Lycoming connty south 
and east of Williamsport—Doctors Wood, Rankin, and Hill; the latter has lived to 
see this number increase to thirty within the period of his active professional life. On 
the 10th of September, 1840, Dr. Hill married Rachel, daughter of Jeremiah 
Hughes, of Catawissa, Pennsylvania, and granddaughter of William Hughes, the 
founder of that town. This family was prominent in the Society of Friends, their 
ancestors having come from England in 1682 with Penn. To Dr. and Mrs. Hill 
were born the following children: J. Clinton, attorney at law, Williamsport; J. 
Harvey, M. D., Baltimore, Maryland; George A., M. D., Williamsport; Justin L., 
pharmacist, Williamsport; Cornelia; Catharine, deceased, and Rachel Ada. 

BALTZER Steck was born in Germantown, Pennsylvania, of German parentage, 
July 6, 1159. At an early date he located at Northumberland, Pennsylvania, 
where he became employed in the business of milling. He was united in mar- 
riage to Elizabeth Fague, daughter of Frederick Fague, then residing near Sunbury. 
The dust from the grinding grain not agreeing with his health, he abandoned his 
chosen occupation and came to Lycoming county, where he purchased the farms 
on the west side of Muncy creek a short distance below Hughesville in Wolf town- 
ship subsequently owned by his two sons, Frederick and John. Baltzer and Eliza- 
beth Steck had three children, two of whom, Frederick and Catherine, were born 
while they still resided at Northumberland, and John was born in Wolf township. 
Baltzer Steck was a brother of Rev. J. Michael Steck, who so long and so ably 
filled the pulpit of the Lutheran church at Greensburg, Pennsylvania, and like 
the latter he was a stanch Lutheran, and to-day, ten of his descendants, eight 
of them bearing the name of Steck, are in the ministry of the same church. He 
died in the year 1821, and his wife died in 1847, aged eighty-seven years. 

FREDERICK Steck, son of Baltzer and Elizabeth (Fague) Steck, was born in 
Northumberland county, Pennsylvania. He died, May 15, 1860, and was the 
father of nine children: John, deceased; Daniel, deceased, who was a Lutheran 
minister, and was sent by his congregation to Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania, 
where he organized congregations and built churches; George; Jacob, who is a 
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Lutheran minister living in North Carolina; Andrew J., deceased; Charles T., who 
is a Lutheran minister of Shamokin, Pennsylvania; Elizabeth D.; Christiana, and 
Julia, who married J. J. Hess. 

JoHN Steck, son of Baltzer Steck, was born in Wolf township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, May 24, 1796. In the earlier part of his life he followed the occupa- 
tion of farmer; later he also engaged in the lumber business and merchandising. 
He was a number of times elected to the office of justice of the peace, and in the 
year 1544 he was elected a county commissioner, being the first Whig elected to 
that office in Lycoming county from its organization up to that time; at this election 
he received the unanimous vote of his native township. In the year 1820 he was 
united in marriage to Elizabeth Hill, daughter of Jobn Jacob and Christina Hill, 
and sister of the late John Hill, deceased. To this union were born three children: 
Michael; Jacob, and Susan. The two former are now deceased; Susan was married 
to Henry Dieffenderfer. After the death of his first wife, Johu Steck was married 
to Sarah Baker, daughter of Jacob and Susannah C. Baker, and to them were born 
ten children: Elizabeth; George W.; Daniel; John M.; Mary Catherine; William 
H.; Christina; Harriet; B. Frank, and Julia E.; of these George and Frank have 
died, and Elizabeth was married to Rev. C. W. Sanders, a Lutheran minister, now 
located at Canton, Illinois; Daniel resides at Hughesville; John M. is a Lutheran 
minister now residing at Williamsport; Mary Catherine was married to Dr. E. 
Andrews, of Santa Fé, New Mexico, where she now resides; William H., is a 
Lutheran minister now located at Coatesville, Pennsylvania; Christina was married 
to Jacob F. Hill, of Muncy, where she now resides, her husband being deceased; 
Harriet was married to Samuel B. Wheelock, of Santa Fé, New Mexico, but her 
husband being dead, she now lives in Hughesville, and Julia E. was married to 
A. D. Hall, of Shenandoah, Iowa, where she now resides. John Steck died, August 
25, 1854, and Mrs. Steck in October, 1865. 

Micnart Steck, eldest son of John and Elizabeth Steck, was born, October 6, 
1818. He was graduated from Jefferson Medical College about the year 1844. After 
practicing medicine for some time at Mifflinville, Pennsylvania, he was appointed by 
President Fillmore Indian agent for a number of tribes in the Territory of New 
Mexico, which position he held until the early part of President Buchanan’s admin- 
istration, when he was appointed superintendent of Indian affairs for the same 
Territory for a term of four years. At the expiration of his term of office he returned 
to the States, and settled near the place of his birth, Hughesville. In the year 1882, 
he purchased landed interests near Winchester, Virginia, where he died October 
6th of the following year. Dr. Steck was twice married; his first wife and their 
only child died while they resided in New Mexico. His second wife and three chil- 
dren who survive him still reside at Winchester. 

DANIEL STECK, son of John Steck, was born on a farm near Hughesville, Decem- 
ber 28, 1832. He was educated at the Bloomsburg high school, and has devoted 
the most of his time to farming. In 1875 he was elected county commissioner, and 
in 1883 prothonotary for Lycoming county. In 1887 he purchased thirty acres of 
land adjoining Hughesville, and laid out what is known as Steck’s addition to that 
borough, whereon there have been already about thirty houses built. He has 
devoted considerable time to scientific study and research. In the summer of 1855 
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he furnished for publication in The American Agriculturist, at the request of the 
editor of that journal, a history of the “Habits, etc. of the Wheat Midge,” an insect 
which at that time threatened the total destruction of the wheat crop of our country. 
Other articles of a scientific character from his pen have from time to time appeared 
in the public press. At the present time he has in course of preparation a treatise 
on the “Origin and Formation of Coal,'* which embraces a revision of the ancient 
“Transportation’’ hypothesis, and also includes a logical disposal of the only two 
material objections that have ever been urged against the same. Mr. Steck was 
married, December 28, 1859, to Sarah, a daughter of Hon. L. B. Rupert, late of 
Bloomsburg. Pennsylvania, and to this union have been born three children: Edwin 
R., deceased; Eva S., who married E. A. Chamberlain, and Hattie, who married W. 
M. Wise. Mr. Steck is a Republican, and with his family belongs to the Lutheran 
church; he has filled all the offices of the church and was one of the building com- 
mittee for the Hughesville and South Williamsport churches. 

CuarLes REEDER was born in England, June 24, 1713, and came to America in 
1734. In 1737 he married Eleanor Merrick, and they were the parents of eleven 
children: Joseph, born September 3, 1738; Charles, June 15, 1743; Benjamin, 
March 20, 1746; Jesse, August 25, 1748; David, May 3, 1750: Abraham, July 8, 
1752; Merrick, July 31, 1754; Hannah, Angust 15, 1756; John, November 29, 1161; 
Mary, September 15,1764, and Job. The parents of these children were both mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. The will of Charles Reeder, Sr., was made June 
16, 1800, and admitted to probate on the Sth of September, 1804. Benjamin Reeder 
settled in Shamokin, Northumberland county, Pennsylvania. Jesse Reeder was 
drowned when a young man while fishing in the Delaware river. Job Reeder was 
born in New Jersey while his parents were temporarily sojourning in that State, 
having been driven by the Indians from their home in Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
He removed to Lycoming county and his sons, Samuel and Joseph, settled in Erie 
county, Pennsylvania. 

Merrick REEDER, Sr., son of Charles and Eleanor Reeder, removed from the 
Canaan farm, Wrightstown, Pennsylvania, to Muncy in 1810. In 1773 he married 
Elizabeth Collins, and they had thirteen children: Benajah, born November 30, 
1774; Merrick, February 8, 1776; Jonathan, June 10, 1777; David, August 23, 1778: 


Hannah, April 11, 1780; Mary, October 29, 1781; Rebecca, May 30, 1183; Elizabeth, 


April 3, 1785; Charles, April 18, 1787; Andrew, June 12,1789; John, May 18, 1791; 
Eleanor, November, 4, 1793, and Jesse, August 10, 1796. 

ANDREW REEDER, son of Merrick Reeder, was a farmer, and took an active part in 
Democratic politics; he was elected commissioner for Lycoming county in 1852, and 
was married to Anna Kimble, who was born September 6, 1791, and to this union 
were born seven children: Margaret, born June 12, 1814; Charles, deceased, January 
16, 1816; Henry C., March 22, 1818; Andrew C., September 15, 1520; Anna, January 
20, 1524; Peter, and Merrick, deceased, (twins), October 4, 1827. Andrew Reeder 
died, September 27, 1874, and his wife, Jannary 23, 1579. 

Peter REEDER, lumber dealer, was born near Montoursville, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, October 4, 1827, son of Andrew and Anna (Kimble) Reeder. He was 
educated in the common schools, and began his business life as a farmer and drover, 
alternating with teaching school in the winter. In 1866 he engaged in the mercan- 
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tile business in Hughesville, and also the lumber business; he has built thirteen 
houses in Hughesville, and is still engaged in lumbering, but sold his mercantile 
store in 1887 to Reeder & Derr. In 1878 he was elected to the State legislature; 
he has been county auditor, and has served on the school board and council of 
Hughesville. He was married, September 15, 1853, to Sarah F., daughter of 
Henry Ritter, and to them were born nine children: Annie, born July 1, 1854, who 
married William L. Laird; Lizzie, who was born July 25, 1856, and died May 23, 
1890; Robert K., whose sketch appears elsewhere; Margaret, born March 6, 1860; 
Henry C., born September 25, 1862, who is a civil engineer of Williamsport; Charles, 
born April 2, 1864; Milton, born March 18, 1866; Frank A., born June 17, 1869, 
and Jessie May, who was born November 1, 1875, and died July 28, 1876. 

Jacob Pousr, a native of Ireland, settled in Berks county, Pennsylvania, at an 
early date, subsequently removing to Lycoming county, where he settled in Muncy 
Creek township upon the land now owned by John Yonkem. He had five sons and 
three daughters: John; Henry; Samuel; Daniel H.; Jacob; Hannah; Catharine, and 
Mary, all of whom are deceased. Jacob, the youngest- son, was born in Berks 
county and came with his parents to Lycoming, where he was reared and learned 
the carpenter’s trade. After reaching manhood he settled in Penn township and 
cleared a farm of 250 acres, whereon he resided until his death in 1836. In religious 
connection he was a Lutheran. He married Elizabeth Houseknecht, and to them 
were born eleven children: Catharine, who married David Vandine; Charles, 
deceased, who married Margaret Shipman; Elizabeth, who is the widow of John 
Berger; Hannah, deceased wife of Philip Frantz; John, who married Elizabeth 
Frantz; Jacob, who married Jane Derr; Levina, who married Daniel S. Smith; Mary, 
deceased wife of Jacob Gray; George H., who married Phoebe Miller; Philip, 
deceased, and Daniel. 

Dann H. Pousr, carpenter, was born, November 1, 1833, son of Jacob and Eliza- 
beth (Honseknecht) Poust. He was educated in the common schools until the age of 
thirteen years, when he hired ont to work on the farm for two years. He then 
hegan to learn the’carpenter’s trade, which he followed for twenty-three years. 
After working for some time ou a farm which he had purchased he again resumed 
his trade, which he has continued to the present time. December 27, 1859, he was 
married to Mary C. Deifenbacher, and to this union have been born two children: 
Clarence, who was born, October 22, 1861, taught three terms of school, and died 
October 22, 1881; and Howard, who was born July 31, 1865, and died November 
26, 1881. ‘Mrs. Poust died June 30, 1886, and was a member of the Lutheran 
church, of which Mr. Poust is also a member. 

James Laırp was born, May 11, 1761, and married Mary McFarland, February 
12,1788. She was born, November 15, 1770, and to their union were born three 
children: John, who was born, August 2, 1789, and died, September 23, 1862; 
William, born October 11, 1791, and Mary, born March 15, 1794. Mrs. Laird died, 
July 24, 1796, and he was again married, to Miss Sarah Watson, May 11, 1797. 
She was born, Jannary 21, 1772, and to them were born the following children: 
Samuel, born March 8, 1798; Jane McKinney; James, born July 27, 1801; James, 
born October 21, 1806, and Thomas, born March 21, 1810. Mr. Laird removed 
from the Cumberland valley to Montour county, Pennsylvania, where he died, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1846. 
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Joun Lar, son of James Laird, moved to what is now Lairdsville in 1822. He 
taught school during the winter and followed surveying during the summers for 
several years. November 22, 1810, he was married to Miss Margaret Smith, born 
June 2, 1790, and to them were born six children: Mary, born December 26, 1811; 
Hugh, deceased, born February 18, 1313; James, deceased, born April 1, 1814; 
Elizabeth, deceased, born September 7, 1819; John, born February 19, 1812, and 
William, deceased, born January 3, 1832. 

Jamzs Lamp, son of John Laird, was a merchant and lumberman in the early 
part of his life. In 1869, in company with his sons, he built the first furniture fac- 
tory in Hughesville. He married Ruth A. Carver, and, died January 1, 1882, fol- 
lowed by her, June 7, 1891. They were the parents of five children: E. Livingston, 
deceased in 1872; John C.; Martha, who married J. K. Rishel; William L., and 
H. Newton. Mr. Laird helped to build the first Lutheran church in Hughesville, 
organized the first Sunday school in 1850, and was its superintendent for twelve 
years. 

J. C. Lamm, foreman of Rishel’s furniture factory, was born at Hughesville, 
Pennsylvania, May 21, 1844, son of James and Ruth A. (Carver) Laird. He was 
educated in the common schools, and in 1863 engaged in the lumber business, which 
he continued for six years. He then became interested in the furniture factory as a 
partner until 1878, when he sold and has since been foreman of that enterprise. He 
has served in the town council, and has been burgess of Hughesville and school 
director. June 6, 1867, he was married to Miss Sophia S. Tallman, and to them was 
born one child, Frank L., October 28, 1872. Mr. Laird and family are members of 
the Lutheran church and he is assistant superintendent of the Sunday school. 

Tuomas Newman, son of Joseph Newman, who immigrated from England to 
America and settled in New Jersey, came to Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, prior 
to the Revolutionary war, and settled on a farm near the present site of Hughes- 
ville. His brother Joseph accompanied him, and the latter raised a company and 
served as eaptain in the Revolutionary war. Thomas Newman was the father of 
two children: Rebecca, deceased at the age of fourteen years, and Joseph. 

Josera Newman, son of Thomas Newman, was born in 1796. He started to join 
the army to serve in the war of 1812, but before he reached his destination the war was 
over. He returned and lived on the farm which his father had left him until 1840, 
when he removed to Sullivan county, Pennsylvania, remaining there six years and 
then returning to Lycoming county and settling near Tivoli, where he and his wife 
both died in 1877, having reared a family of eleven children: Jeannette; Rebecca; 
Sarah, deceased; Rosetta, deceased; Margaret; Elizabeth, deceased; Ann; Seth C., 
deceased; Joseph, who enlisted in Company F, Eighth Pennsylvania Cavalry, in 
1861; John, who enlisted in Company F, Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
aud George. Joseph and John both died from wounds received in the wars. 

Grorce NEWMAN, carpenter, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 29, 1836, son of Joseph and Mary (Marsh) Newman. He was educated in 
the common schools and learned the carpenter trade, which he has followed for 
thirty-three years. May 20, 1860, he was married to Pheebe H. Hill, and to them 
were born the following children: P. Burley, who is employed in the railroad office 
at Hughesville; Joseph S., who is employed in the railroad office at Nordmont; Mabel 
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B.; George H.; John W.; Mary R., deceased, and Seth Q., deceased. Mr. Newman 
enlisted in July, 1862, in Company F, Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, and 
saw active service until the close of the war. After the close of the war he lived 
for several years in Virginia, five years in Williamsport, and two in Texas, and then 
returned to Lycoming county, where he has since resided. 

Tue Frontz Famriy in Lycoming county are descendants of William Frontz, who 
immigrated from Switzerland to America prior to the Revolution, and located in 
Lancaster county, Peunsylvania. He married Mary Gower and lived in Monroe 
county, Pennsylvania. They reared a family of twelve children: Sarah, who mar- 
ried George Shaffer; Jacob, who married Mary Wies; Jonas, who married Elizabeth 
Getz; George, who married Betsy Shoemaker; Catharine, who married Jacob Smith; 
Mary, who married John Smith; Susan, who married Joseph Metzger; Samuel, who 
married Elizabeth Young; Michael, who married a Miss Smith; Peter, who married 
Betsy Beaver; John, who married Christiana Lessick, and Solomon, who married 
Elizabeth Young. Of these children George, Jacob, Jonas, and Solomon removed to 
Luzerne county, where they died; Michael, Samuel, Sarah, Catherine, Mary, and 
Susan lived and died in Monroe county, and John and Peter came to Lycoming 
county. John Frontz reared a family of six children: Jacob; Joseph; Jokn; Philip; 
Mary, and Elizabeth. Jacob Frontz, son of John Frontz, learned the wagonmaker 
trade in the building where his son, William Frontz, is now doing business. He 
purchased this property in 1887, and carried on wagonmaking until his death, which 
occurred May 6, 1855. He married Lydia Gray, and to them were born two chil- 
dreu: William, and George C., deceased. His widow survived him until April 6, 
1879. i 

WiLLiam Froxzz, merchant and lumber manufacturer and dealer, was born in 
Hughesville, Pennsylvania, December 17, 1831, son of Jacob and Lydia (Gray) 
Frontz. He was educated in the common schools and began his business life in a 
store. In partnership with Jeremiah Kelly, he purchased a mercantile establish- 
meut from Mr. Kelly’s father, and did a thriving business for two years, when Mr. 
Kelly withdrew and Mr. Frontz continued alone until his brother, George C. Frontz, 
returned from the army and joined him in the business. This partnership lasted 
until July 3, 1880, when his brother died. In 1883 his son Walter C. became a 
partner and the business has since been conducted under the firm name of William 
Frontz & Son. He was married, November 14, 1855, to Sarah A. Saunders; to this 
union were horn three children: Walter C., cashier of the First National Bank of 
Hughesville; Howard, deceased, and Eulilia, who married J. H. Laird. Mrs. 
Frontz died, August 11, 1880, in the Lutheran faith. Mr. Frontz is a member of 
the Lutheran church, in which he is an elder, while his son Walter C. is superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school. He is a director in the First National Bank of 
Hughesville. Politically he is a Republican, and has always taken an active interest 
in the growth and progress of his native county. 

GeoreE P. Froxtz, insurance agent, was born in Penn township, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, November 3, 1842, son of Philip and Hannah (Poust) Frontz. 
His father was born and died on the same farm in Penn township, and his children 
were named as follows: George P.; John; Wilson; Emeline, who married A. L. 
Starr; Mary, and Elizabeth, deceased. Our subject was educated at the public 
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schools of Penn and Hughesville. and taught school for eight winters. He learned 
the carpenter's trade, which he followed for ten years, and has since engaged in 
farming and the insurance business. Mr. Frontz was married, June 3, 1867, to 
Emeline, daughter of Matthias Fague, and to this union has been born one child, 
Edward E., a druggist of Williamsport. He and wife are members of the Lutheran 
church of Hughesville, of which he has been deacon and at present is one of the 
trustees. 

GEoRGE Facte came to Lycoming county at an early day, locating on a farm 
one mile east of Hughesville. He was the father of seven children: Jacob; Peter; 
Matthias; Hannah; Savilla; Elizabeth, and Susan. Matthias, the youngest son, 
was a farmer by occupation, and died November 26, 1872; his wife, whose maiden 
name was Ann Derr, died in 1569. They were the parents of nine children: Sarah 
J.; George; Emeline: Clara; J. Harvey; Ella: James P.; William M., and Mary, 
deceased. 

J. H. Facte, merchant. was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, May 4, 
1849, son of Matthias and Ann (Derr) Fague. He was educated in the common 
schools, and in 1873 he went into the general mercantile business in Hughesville in 
company with W. H. Kitchen. At the end of five years he withdrew from the firm, 
purchased a property, fitted up a store-room of his own, and took C. B. Vandine 
into co-partnership with him; at the expiration of five years. the latter withdrew, 
and Mr. Fague has been sole proprietor. He was married in 1874 to H Agusta 
Tallman, and to this union has been born one child, Laura. 

HENRY DierreNDERFER was born in Union county. Pennsylvania, July 14, 1814, 
son of Philip and Catherine (Seibert) Dieffenderfer. He is a blacksmith by trade 
and has worked at that occupation for thirty-five years. Jannary 11, 1844, he 
was married to Susan Steck, a half-sister of Daniel Steck, whose sketch appears 
in this work, and to them were born the following children: Frank, who enlisted 
in Company K, One Hundred and Thirty-First Pennsylvania Volunteers, and was 
killed in battle; William, who married Lavina Sharrow; Elizabeth, who married 
Dan Stephenson; Michael, who married Miss Alice Sones; Clara, who married 
David Bryan; Fannie, who married Charles W. Buck; George M.; Katie, deceased; 
Rose, deceased. and Frederick, deceased. Mr. Dieffenderfer is a Democrat in 
polities, and his wife is a member of the Lutheran church. 

Joux P. Derr. retired farmer, was born in Penn township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, November 11, 1522, son of John P. and Ann (Bartlow) Derr. His 
grandfather came from Germany and was one of the first settlers of Moreland 
township, Lycoming county, and was the father of four children: George, deceased; 
Frederick, deceased; John, deceased, and Peggy. Our subject’s father, John P. 
Derr, was the father of eleven children: Sarah, deceased; Peter, deceased; Daniel, 
deceased; Catherine; Andrew J., deceased: John P.; Jane; Martha, deceased; 
Lavina, deceased; Charles W., and one deceased in infancy. John P. Derr 
died in 1866, and his widow died in 1852. Our subject was educated in the com- 
mon schools and has followed lumbering and farming. He was married in 1846 
to Miss Mary Freeman, and to this nnion have been born five children: Ella J., 
who married Wilson Grondrom; Anna, deceased: Alice, who married Jacob Miller; 
Charles F., who is a merchant at Hughesville. and Martha E., who married Joseph 
Parker. Mr. Derr and wife are members of the Lutheran church. ; 
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Tuomas Nunn was born in New Jersey, and migrated to Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, before the Revolutionary war, but was forced by the Indians to 
return to his native State at the time of what is known as the “ Great Runaway.” 
He returned in 1796, a short time after he was married. He was the father of 
one child, Aaron, who was born in 1794. Thomas Nunn died at the age of eighty 
years, followed by his wife a few years later. Aaron Nunn, son of Thomas Nunn, 
a farmer by occupation, was married to Miss Ann Hall, and to them were born 
four children: Thomas; Mary, deceased; Elizabeth, and William. 

Tuouas H. Nuxy, retired farmer, was born in Mill Creek township, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, January 26, 1525, son of Aaron and Ann (Hall) Nunn. He 
was educated in the common schools and taught one term, and has devoted the 
remainder of his life to farming. In January, 1851, he was married to Barbara 
Gortner, and to this union have been born eleven children: Two deceased when 
young; J. Asher; Susan; Ellis; Ann; Amanda; A. Beeber; Jane; Rachel, and 
Julia, deceased. Mrs. Nunn died in April, 1559. Mr. Nunn is a stanch Democrat. 

Jaco R. Hirt was born in Hughesville, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, Janu- 
ary 4, 1832, and is a son of Martin and Mary (Dougherty) Hill, also natives of 
Lycoming county. Martin Hill was a farmer and shoemaker, and a son of Frederick 
Hill. The latter was a Revolutionary soldier, and also served in the war of 1812, 
and was quite promiuent in early military affairs in Lycoming county. The subject of 
this sketch was reared in Hughesville, and learned the cabinet maker’s trade, which 
he has since followed. In 1864 he enlisted in Company F, Fifty-sixth Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, and served until the close of the war. Mr. Hill was twice married. His 
first wife was Jamella Kahler, who bore him four children: Spencer W., of Will- 
iamsport; Llewellyn K., of Egg Harbor City, New Jersey; Norman P., assistant 
station agent of the Williamsport and North Branch railroad at Hughesville, and 
Hester C., wife of Joseph W. Shea, of Picture Rocks. Mrs. Hill died in 1868, and 
he subsequently married Almira Renn, who became the mother of four children, as 
follows: Arthur E.; Edwin E.; Jacob Wilber, and Hattie. Mr. Hill is a Repub- 
lican, and has been a member of the Methodist Episcopal church since boyhood. 

Joan G. Barreu was a son of Frederick Bartch, a native of England, who 
emigrated to America from Germany and settled on a farm in Berks county, Penn- 
sylvania, at a very early day. He was the father of three children: John G.; Fred- 
erick, and Barbara. John G. was a farmer during the early part of his life, but for 
several years preceding his death, he was a minister of the Evangelical denomina- 
tion. He married Magdalena Stiner, and to this union were born ten children: John; 
Fred; Franklin; Washington, who is judge of the court in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Gottleib; Maggie; Eliza; Lena; Barbara, and Mary A. John G. Bartch died in 1859, 
and his wife died in 1851. 

Fren Barreca, retired, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, April 12, 
1832, son of John G. and Magdalena (Stiner) Bartch. He was educated in the com- 
mon schools and farmed for a number of years, after which he began the lumber 
business, manufacturing the same for a period of thirteen years. In 1877 he came 
to Hughesville where he has lived a retired life ever since. He was married in 1855 
to Miss Mary, a daughter of John and Julia Sanger of Hughesville, aged eighty-three 
years and seventy-two years, respectively. Mr. Bartch and wife are members of the 
Lutheran church of Hughesville. 
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SauueL B. WHEELOocCK, deceased, was born in Tompkins county, New York, 
December 23, 1810, and was educated at Northampton, Massachusetts. After 
spending a few years with the firm of W. M. Seymore & Company of New York 
City, he in 1860 went to Warren, Pennsylvania, where he was employed as teller in 
the Northwestern Bank of that city. September 12, 1861, he enlisted as a private 
in Kane’s Rifle Regiment, and served all through the war, receiving several promo- 
tions. At the close of the war he went to Santa Fé, New Mexico, where he studied 
law and practiced for a short time, when he was elected cashier of the First National 
Bank of that city. In 1878 he came to Hughesville, Pennsylvania, where he died, 
December 14, 1879. He was married to Harriet Steck, and to them were born four 
children: Harriet; Charles; Catharine, and Alice. 

CorveLics Bonixe was descended from Huguenots who settled in New Jersey and 
New York. He was born in 1757, and settled in the vicinity of Hughesville. He 
married Margaret Sutphen, and with her migrated to Lycoming county in 1802. 
They subsequently settled in Seneca county, New York, where Mr. Bodine died on 
June 12, 1520, and Mrs. Bodine, on November 15, 1824. Their children were 
Charles, Isaac, Peter, John, Gilbert, George, Abraham, and Cornelius. Abraham 
was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, and was twice married; his first wife 
was Mercy Paxon, and to this union were born five children: John; Charles; 
George; Margaret, and Elizabeth; his second wife was Barbara Cruze, by whom he 
had one son, Russell. Charles Bodine, son of Abraham Bodine, was a merchant 
and one of the most prominent and enterprising men of Hughesville during his life. 
He married Maria Christman, and to them were born five children: Clinton, deceased; 
C. Christman, deceased; De Witt; Milton, and Mary, who is deceased. Charles 
Bodine died in 1850, and his wife, February 26, 1880. 

De Wrrr Bonxe, lumber dealer and banker, was born in Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania, September 22, 1541, son of Charles and Maria (Christman) Bodine. He 
received his education at Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, from which institution 
he was graduated with high honors; he has established a scholarship in Dickinson 
Seminary, of which he is a director, which is awarded yearly to the student of 
Hughesville high school having the best degree of advancement at the close of the 
school year. He is also a director of the Missionary Institute at Selinsgrove, Penn- 
sylvania. He enlisted in the Fourteenth Pennsylvania Emergency Regiment, and 
on his return from service he began the lumber business in partnership with his 
unele, George Bodine, and continued until the death of the latter, at which time 
Mr. Bodine became sole proprietor of their business. He is president of the First 
National Bank of Hughesville. He was married in October, 1876, to Emma Biddle. 

SALATHIEL KELLY was a son of Jeremiah and Anna (Hahn) Kelly, and came from 
Berks county, Pennsylvania, to Hughesville, Lycoming county, with his parents in 
1828. His father was a farmer and cooper, and died in 1856, leaving two sons, 
John and Salathiel, both of whom are dead. Salathiel learned the cooper’s trade, 
and followed it for many years, but the last sixteen years of his life were devoted to 
the mercantile business. He married Christiana Sanders, who was born February 
28, 1817, in Lycoming county, daughter of Israel and Sarah (Kelly) Sanders. Her 
parents came from Berks county, Pennsylvania, in 1794, and settled in the Muncy 
Hills, Lycoming county; they reared a family of nine children, of whom Mrs. Kelly 
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is the only survivor. Salathiel Kelly was the father of six children, four of whom 
are living: Jeremiah; Sarah C., widow of William A. Krouse; Anna, wife of Israel 
Buck, and William B., general agent of the American Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia. 

JEREMIAH KELLY, merchant, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, April 
9, 1838, son of Salathiel and Christiana (Sanders) Kelly. He was educated in the 
common schools, and was married December 13, 1863, to Mary, daughter of Philip and 
Sarah Stetler, and to this union have been born four children: Harry; Charles; Elma, 
and Walter. Mr. Kelly and family are members of the Methodist Episcopal church 
of Hughesville. Politically he is a Republican, and has always taken a deep interest 
in the social and material growth of Hughesville. 

W.H. Warn, of the firm of Bodine & Warn, manufacturers and dealers in lum- 
ber, shingles, and general merchandise, was born in Bradford county, Pennsylvania, 
in 1840, son of Isaac S. and Maria (Corson) Waru. Isaac S. Warn came to Lycom- 
ing county at an early day. He was a tanner by trade, and died iu 1846, followed 
by his widow in 1880. They were the parents of three children: Isadore, who is 
deceased; W. H., and M. C., deceased. W. H. Warn was educated in the common 
schools, and from fourteen to eighteen years of age he drove a hack from Muncy to 
Sonestown and Dushore, Sullivan county, Pennsylvania. He then learned the 
blacksmith trade, which he followed for five years. In 1864, in company with Ira 
Robins, he engaged in the manufacture of spices and coffee in Hughesville, and one 
year later they purchased the mercantile store of William Stetler, which they con- 
ducted for two years. De Witt Bodine then purchased Mr. Robins’s interest and it 
was conducted by these gentlemen for several years in connection with their lumber 
business. They sold their store in 1873 to Fague & Kitchen. Ina few years Mr. 
Warn, in company with Milton Bodine, again bought the store and still continues 
the business. They are also extensively engaged in the manufacture of lumber. 
Mr. Warn was married in 1875 to Miss Elizabeth Kline, of Williamsport, and to 
this union have been born four children: Prestou S.; George K.; W. H., and Rob- 
ert B. Mr. and Mrs. Warn are members of the Lutheran church of Hughesville. 

James K. Boax was a lumber merchant in Centre county, Pennsylvania, and died 
in 1870. He married Sarah Rupley, and to them were born the following children: 
George; R. Addie, who married a Mr. Ash; Sarah, who married a Mr. Cook, of 
Bellefonte, Pennsylvania; James K.; Cameron, a merchant at Snow Shoe, Centre 
county; Mary E., who married a Mr. Shaw, of West Virginia; Theodore; Anna, who 
married a Mr. Weakley, of Harrisburg, and Lucy, deceased. Mrs. Boak, widow of 
James K. Boak, resides on the old homestead at Pine Glen, Centre county, Penn- 
sylvania. 

James K. Boax, manufacturer, was born in Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, 
in 1848, son of James K. and Sarah (Rupley) Boak. He was educated in the com- 
mon schools and at Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport. He was engaged in farming 
until 1879, when he began the manufacture of furniture at Hughesville, which he 
has continued ever since with good success. He was married in 1869 to M. Ella 
Bodine, and to this union have been born four children: E. May; Ida; George R., 
and James E. Mr. Boak is a Republican in politics, a member of Baldwin Com- 
mandery, K. P., and with his family belongs to the Lutheran church of Hughesville, 
of which he is a trustee. 
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Tueopore A. Boa, furniture manufacturer and merchant, was born in Centre 
county, Pennsylvania, son of James K. and Sarah (Rupley) Boak. He was edu- 
cated in the common schools and at Millersville State Normal School, and for several 
years was general freight agent at Hughesville for the Williamsport and North 
Branch Railroad Company, and was also a conductor for the same. He was engaged 
in the coal and lumber business in his native county for ten years; in 1887 he 
returned to Hughesville, where he purchased Jeremiah Kelly’s interest in the 
Hughesville furniture factory. In January, 1891, he and his brother, James K. 
Boak, purchased A. B. Worthington’s interest, and now contro] the entire establish- 
ment, employing from seventy-five to 100 men, and doing a business of about 
$150,000 per year. He was married in 1885 to Miss Lydia Yarnell of Centre 
county, Pennsylvania. He was appointed postmaster at Hughesville in 1889 and is 
the present incumbent. He and wife are members of the Lutheran church of 
Hughesville, and he belongs to the Masonic order. 

C. Wirum Wonpeor, of the firm of Woddrop & Welch, lumber dealers, is a 
native of Philadelphia and came to Hughesville, January 31, 1881, as secretary and 
treasurer of the Williamsport and North Branch Railroad Company, which position 
he filled for about five years. In 1885, in company with Harvey Welch, he went 
into the lumber business and has continued it to the present time; he was a member 
of the firm of Boak, Woddrop & Company for two years in the general mercantile 
trade. Mr. Woddrop is president of the Eaglesmere Railroad Company, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Hughesville, and a member of Woddrop & 
Company of Philadelphia, wholesale shoe dealers. He has been superintendent, 
and at present is a teacher of the Methodist Sunday school, and is one of Hughes- 
ville’s enterprising citizens. 

Besar Weich immigrated from England to America in 1849, and settled in 
Philadelphia, where he engaged in manufacturing until his death in 1876; his 
widow died in 1859, and was the mother of six children: John, who is the treas- 
urer of branches of the Reading railroad; Jane, who is the widow of Dr. Robert 
S. Woddrop; Anna, deceased; Joseph, who is a Methodist Episcopal minister and 
chaplain of the State Prison at Philadelphia; Benjamin G., and Sarah S., wife of J. 
S. Bailey, of Philadelphia. 

Bensamin G. WeLcn, general manager of the Williamsport and North Branch rail- 
road, was born in Birmingham, England, in 1839, son of Benjamin and Mary (Wilkes) 
Welch. After he was graduated from the Philadelphia high school he engaged 
in the wholesale saddlery hardware business in that city for eight years. In 1861 
he moved to Danville, Pennsylvania, where he was general manager of the iron 
works of Hancock & Foley, for ten years. He spent the following two years in 
Toronto, Canada,as manager of a street railway, and two years in Kingston, Canada, 
as manager of an iron ore mine. Returning to the United States he engaged in the 
coal business at Pittston, Pennsylvania, for a short time, after which he came to 
Hughesville, in 1881, having been appointed receiver of the Muncy Creek Railroad 
Company. He held this position until that company was reorganized and changed 
to the Williamsport and North Branch Railroad Company, of which he has been 
general manager ever since. He was the organizer of the Eaglesmere land syndi- 
cate. In 1864 he was married to Sarah, daughter of William Hancock, of Dan- 
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ville, Pennsylvania, and to this union have been born four children: Three deceased 
in infaney and Miriam. Mr. Welch and family are members of the Methodist 
church of Hughesville; he became a Sabbath school pupil when he was six years 
old, and has been a regular attendant ever since; he has been superintendent of 
Sunday schools for twenty years, and at times has filled the pulpit of Methodist 
churches. 

S. D. Townsenp, auditor of the Williamsport and North Branch Railroad Com- 
pany, was born, October 18, 1847, in Philadelphia. He came to Hughesville, Jan- 
vary 15, 1884, and has been identified with that railroad ever since. He and his 
family are members of the Lutheran church of Hughesville. 

Aurrep H. Hinz, salesman, was born in Muncy Creek township, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, August 14, 1836, son of Jacob and Charlotte (Dimm) Hill. 
He was educated at Pennsylvania College, and tanght seventeen terms of school. In 
1871 he was nominated for prothonotary of Lycoming county, but was defeated in 
the election by a small majority. He was then appointed conductor on a passenger 
train for the Muncy Creek railroad, which position he filled until 1876, when he was 
elected to the legislature of Pennsylvania. On his return from his official service 
he resumed his position as conductor until this railroad was reorganized and changed 
to the Williamsport and North Branch Company. He then took employment with 
the Standard Oil Company for two years, after which he superintended the macad- 
amizing of the streets of Hughesville. For the past six years he has been employed 
by Burrows Brothers, furniture manufacturers of Picture Rocks, as traveling 
salesman. Mr. Hill has been secretary of the school board of Hughesville eight 
years. He was married, October 4, 1859, to Caroline ©. Corsen, of Shrewsbury 
township, Lycoming county, and to this union have been born three children: Emory 
D., deceased; Charles S., and Fannie B. Mr. Hill is a member of the Masonic 
order at Muncy. 

Rev. J. A. Wirt, A, M., pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran church of Hughes- 
ville, was born in Millersburg, Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, the only son of 
Simon Wirt. He was graduated from Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1874, and immediately began a theological course at Gettysburg and 
Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania. His first charge was at Lykens, Pennsylvania, where 
he remained for six years. When he began his labors at that place the church was 
heavily in debt, and at the close of his pastoral charge the buildings were in good 
repair and there were $246 in the treasury. In 1883 he came to Hughesville and 
took charge of the Evangelical Lutheran church of that place. At that time the 
church building was valued at about $1,300, but within two years Rev. Wirt had so 
aroused the congregation that a new edifice was begun which cost $20,000, and is 
wholly out of debt at the present time. It was through Mr. Wirt’s influence that 
Mrs. John L. Shipman before her death deeded to the church its present parsonage. 
In 1883 the membership of the church was 196 and at the present time there are 
429 members. The benevolent collections have increased from $100 in 1882 to 
$1,068 in 1891. Rev. Wirt has attended more dedications and laying of corner- 
stones than any other minister of the Susquehanna Synod. He was president of the 
Susquehanna Synod for three consecutive terms, and is at present chairman of the 
educational committee. He delivered an address before the General Synod at 
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Lebanon. Pennsylvania, which the publication society had printed and cireulated 
5,000 copies. He is at present a member of the board of trustees of the Theologieal 
Seminary at Gettysburg. and is connected in a similar capacity with Missiouary Insti- 
tute at Selinsgrove and Irving Female College at Mechanicsburg. He was married 
while in the Theological Seminary to Mattie J.. daughter of David A. Buehler, of 
Gettysburg, and to this union have been born four children: Ray F.; Guyon B.; 
S. Edgar, and John A. 

H. H. Rurrer. editor and publisher of the Hughesville Mail, was born at Wil- 
mington; Delaware, June 13, 1851, son of Dr. J. C. and Jane (Clayton) Rutter. His 
parents removed to Bloomsburg. Columbia county, Pennsylvania, in 1854, where he 
was reared and received his education at the Literary Institute, now known as the 
State Normal School. In 1868 he entered the office of the Bloomsburg Columbian 
and learned the trade of printer. Subsequently he found employment on the Morn- 
ing Standard at Williamsport, then published by Hon. Henry L. Dieffenbach, where 
he remained two years. In 1876-77 he was employed upon the Shickshinny 
Mountain Echo. In the latter part of 1877 he aecepted a position as city editor and 
manager of the Banner at Carthage, Missouri, where he remained until 1883, when 
he located at Atlantic, Iowa, and assisted in establishing a daily paper. In June, 
1883, he purchased the Hughesville Enterprise, re-established it under its present 
name, and has since continued its publication. Mr. Rutter was appointed postmaster 
under the Cleveland administration, and filled that office with credit and ability. He 
was a delegate to the Democratic State convention of 1859 and has been otherwise 
prominent in political circles. In 1881 Mr. Rutter married Eva, daughter of Col. 
W. F. Cloud, of Missouri, and they are the parents of three children: Clara C.; 
Cloud C., and Harry H. J. 

NicHoLas Crawrorp was born in 1816 in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. His 
father, William Crawford, was a native of Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, where he 
was born in 1798. Nicholas Crawford was a tanner by trade, and followed that 
occupation at Montoursville for a number of years. He was twice married, and by 
his first wife he had four children: Richmond, deceased; Samuel; William E., and 
an infant deceased. Mrs. Crawford died, May S. 1858, and he was again married, 
to Sarah J. Condrick, and to this union were born five children: Della: Curtain; 
Stanton; Emeline, and Elizabeth. Mr. Crawford is now living in Jackson county, 
Kansas. 

Witty E. Crawrorp, lawyer, was born at Warrensville, Lycoming county, 
August 14, 1550, son of Nicholas and Rebecca (Casner) Crawford. He was educated 
in the common schools and Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. He 
began the study of law under the tuition of the Hon. J. J. Metzger, and was admitted 
to the bar of Lycoming county in August, 1873. He practiced in Williamsport 
until 1875, when he located in Hughesville, where he has given his entire time to his 
profession. He was married, February 14, 1877, to Anna, daughter of Jacob 
Artley, and to this union have been born three children: Alethera; Lillian, and 
Rebecca. In politics he is a Republican, and has filled many of the borough offices. 
He is a member of Muncy Lodge, No. 299, F. & A. M. 

G. W. Merzerr, physician and surgeon, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1511, son of George and Susan (Deitrick) Metzger. He was educated at 
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Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, and Missionary Institute, Selinsgrove, Pennsyl- 
vania. After finishing his literary education he began the study of medicine with 
Dr. Thomas Smith of Clinton township, Lycoming county, and was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1856. He at once located at Hughesville, where 
he has devoted his whole attention to his profession, and has built an extensive and 
a luerative practice. He enlisted in Company G, Eleventh Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, in the first three months’ call, and was honorably discharged at the end of the 
term. He was married, May 28, 1867, to Rebecca, daughter of George Beeber, of 
Muncy Creek township, and to this union have been born two daughters: Alta and 
Rebecca. Mr. Metzger has been a member of the school board for twenty-two years, 
and with his family belongs to the Lutheran church. 

ANDREW REEDY emigrated to America at an early day and reared quite a family. 
His son, Conrad Reedy, was a harness-maker by trade and removed to Hughesville 
in 1852; there he went into the genera] mercantile business, which he followed until 
the close of the war. He then studied dentistry with Dr. J. K. Rishel and followed 
that profession until his death, June 30, 1881. 

W. T. Reepy, dentist, was born in Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, May 
27, 1850, son of Conrad and Catherine (Frymire) Reedy. He was educated in the 
common schools and began the study of dentistry with his father in 1873. He was 
graduated from the Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, Philadelphia, in 1884.. 
He located at Hughesville, and has prosecuted his profession ever since. He was 
married, May 24, 1888, to Miss Hattie Keller, of Muncy, Pennsylvania. 

Tue Kanter Famizy of Lycoming county is descended from Christopher Kabler, 
a German immigrant who first located at Philadelphia upon his arrival in America. 
He subsequently removed to Easton, Pennsylvania, and then to Bloomsburg, where 
he resided at the time of his death. He was married in Philadelphia, and was the 
father of the following children: Christian, deceased; John; Charles, deceased; 
Samuel, deceased; Margaret, deceased; Elizabeth, and Sarah, deceased. Christopher 
Kahler died in 1823, and his wife survived him until 1850. 

Curistriax KamLer was born at Easton, Pennsylvania, February 18, 1798, son of 
Christopher Kahler. He learned the tailor’s trade at Bloomsburg, having removed 
to that place with his parents in 1510. In 1828 he came to Hughesville and engaged 
in the merchant tailoring business, continuing at this for many years, He served 
as justice of the peace in Wolf township, and filled the same office in the borough 
of Hughesville after its organization, serving in this capacity a period of twenty- 
eight years. In the latter part of his life he resided upon his farm, just beyond the 
borough limits, but subsequently returned to Hughesville, where he died on the 22d 
of December, 1584. On the 18th of March, 1823, he married Sarah Keller, who died 
in 1860; to this union were born seven children: John; Margaret, who married 
Peter Sevison; Thomas W.; an infant, deceased; Annie R., who married Theodore 
Hill; Sarah, deceased wife of Fleming Webster, and Parson D. Mr. Kahler was a 
Democrat in polities and a member of the Lutheran church, in which he filled the 
office of deacon. 

Joux Kanter was born in Columbia county, Pennsylvania, April 27, 1824, son of 
Christian and Sarah (Keller) Kahler. He received his education at the public 
schools, and at the age of fourteen was employed by James Huling as clerk in a 
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store. Here he remained two years, and then taught school for the same length of 
time, after which he engaged in the mercantile bnsiness with Henry Frymire. Four 
years later he became individual proprietor of a store and also engaged in the lum- 
ber business in connection with it, relinquishing mercantile pursuits in 1874 in order 
to devote his entire attention to his lumber interests. On the 15th of November, 
1849, he married Elizabeth Ball, and to this union have been born seven children: 
Calvin; Estella, deceased; Walter F., deceased; John; McClellan, deceased; Harvey, 
and an infant, deceased. Mr. Kahler is an enthusiastic Democrat and belongs to 
the Lutheran church. He served as captain of a company of State uniformed militia 
under the old regime, and has been conneeted with the local government as auditor 
and burgess. He has also served as school director ten years. 

Tuomas W. Kanter, justice of the peace, was born in Hughesville, Pennsylvania, 
in 1829, son of Christian and Sarah (Keller) Kahler. He was educated in the com- 
‘mon schools, and was married in 1862 to Savilla Doctor, and to them have been 
born two children: Sarah R., and Martha, deceased. In 1878, Mr. Kahler was 
elected a justice of the peace and has filled that important office ever since. 

Sawvuet Kanter was born at Easton, Pennsylvania, September 11, 1803, son of 
Christopher Kahler. He was reared in Northampton and Columbia counties, and 
learned the trade of blacksmith. He came to Hughesville in 1828 for the purpose 
of obtaining employment with the Wells-Johnson Wagon Company, with which 
he continued for some time and then engaged in business for himself, which he 
carried on until 1835. At this time he purchased 300 acres of land about one mile 
northwest of Hughesville, which he cleared and improved, and engaged in farming 
until about 1871. He then rented the farm and settled in Hughesville, where he 
died March 12, 1551. He married Hester, daughter of Daniel Pursel, of Columbia 
county, Penusylvania, and to this union were born nine children: Harriet, wife of 
Hiram Croman; Andrew J.; Jamella, deceased wife of Jacob Hill; Theresa, wife of 
S. P. Wallace; Annie, deceased; Caroline; Martha, wife of Edward Melhuish; Sam- 
uel Norman, and Sylvester P. Mrs. Kahler survived her husband for some years. 
Samuel Kahler was a life-long Democrat and took an active interest in his party. 
He was a member of the State militia and held a captain's commission. In his 
religious views he was a Baptist, and was one of the organizers and original mem- 
bers of Picture Rocks Baptist church, the first of that denomination in that section 
of the county. In this he filled the office of deacon for many years. Mr. Kahler 
was one of the first members of the P. of H. in Lycoming connty; he was a man who 
manifested great interest in public matters, and died respected and esteemed by all 
who knew him. 

Hoy. A. J. Kanter, the eldest son of Samuel and Hester Kahler, was born July 
27, 1834, at Hughesville. He received his education in the common schools. He 
was reared npon the homestead, working npon the farm in summer and teaching 
school in the winter for about ten years. He finally took charge of the homestead, 
where he remained until 1864; he then purchased a farm, where he lived until 1868. 
He then bought his present place, where he has since resided. After his father 
retired he purchased the homestead estate and is now one of the most extensive 
farmers in the county, cultivating about 400 acres. Mr. Kahler was married, 
December 31, 1858, to Maria, daughter of Benjamin Houseknecht, of Moreland 
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township, and to this union have been born the following children: Forrest; Martha; 
Sadie, wife of Hugh Phillips; Benjamin; Maggie; Stella; Anna; Russell; Alma, and 
Charles. Politically Mr. Kahler is a Democrat and is one of the leading men of 
his party. He has filled all of the township offices and was elected in 1890 to rep- 
resent his party in the State legislature. Mr. Kahler has always taken an active 
part in the affairs of his party and is one of Lycoming county’s influential and lead- 
ing citizens. He is a member of the P. of H. and Muncy Valley Alliance. In his 
religious convictions he is a Baptist, and is a member of Picture Rocks Baptist 
church. 

Amos Burrows and three brothers immigrated to America from Ireland at an 
early date. For five generations the Burrows family consisted of seven sons and 
three daughters, the eldest of each of four generations being named Amos, and the 
youngest of the fifth generation was also named Amos. Amos Burrows,the great-grand- 
father of S. H. Burrows, is the only one of the original family of whom any extensive. 
information can be found. He settled in Groton, Connecticut, and with three of his 
brothers, was a participant in the battle of Fort. Griswold when it was attacked and 
taken by the British, each having stood in the midst of the fray on top of the 
fort during forty rounds and received no injuries. He and his son, who was the 
grandfather of S. H. Burrows, removed from Whitestown, Conuectieut, to Stafford, 
the same State. This son, whose name was Amos, was the father of six sons and 
four daughters by his marriage to Miriam Eaton: Isaac; Asa; Eliza; Jesse; 
William; Ariel; Amos; Miriam; Nancy, and Weltha. Amos, the youngest of the 
sons, was the father of S. H. Burrows, and married Mary Melhuish, a native of 
England, and to this union were born three sons and three daughters: Asa W.; 
Sabin H.; Amos E.; Nancy; 8. Elizabeth, and Miriam. 

Sasis H. Burrows, manufacturer, was born in Susquehanna county, Penn- 
sylvania, February 16, 1834, son of Amos and Mary (Melhuish) Burrows. He 
removed to Picture Rocks with his father in 1946, and was employed in the sash 
and blind factory owned by his father and A. R. Sprout for a number of years. He 
taught school for some time, and when he had reached his majority he engaged in 
the manufacture of bedsteads, making a success from the beginning. Ten years 
subsequent to entering this business his father became a partner, which business 
connection existed until the death of the latter. Later on his brothers were 
interested in the business with him, and still later, his sons became partners and 
remain as such to the present time. In 1882 the firm of Burrows Brothers & Com- 
pany was reorganized as a stock company, with A. M. Cowles, president; S. H. 
Burrows, secretary, and A. W. Burrows, treasurer. They give employment to over 
100 men, and make a specialty of medium and fine chamber sets and side- 
boards. They also conduct a general store in connection with their manufacture. 
In 1884 S. H. and ©. W. Burrows purchased the Highland Lake property, and soon 
after erected the Highland House, which he has managed with excellent success 
each summer since its completion. He was married in 1855 to Mary Lockard, and 
to this union have been born four children: C. W.; J. H.; Adelia, deceased, 
and Ernest, deceased. At one time Mr. Burrows received the nomination by 
acclamation for treasurer of Lycoming county on the Republican ticket. 
The Burrows family for several generations have adhered to the Baptist chureh. 
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Cuartes W. Burrows, eldest son of S. H. and Mary (Lockard) Burrows, was 
born at Picture Rocks, February 22, 1857. His education was obtained at the 
local schools and at Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. At the age of 
eighteen he entered the factory of his father and was employed in the different 
departments of the business, of which he thus obtained a practical knowledge. At 
the age of twenty-three he took charge of the shipping department, which position 
he filled for several years. He was then placed in charge of the business as general 
manager; in 1887 he was elected secretary and in 1591 he was elected president 
and general manager, which positions he now fills. In 1878 he married Anna Mary, 
daughter of Daniel Corson, and they are the parents of one child, Ernest S., born 
October 21, 1885. Mr. Burrows is a Republican in politics, and is president of the 
town council of his native borough. . 

Amos E. Burrows, proprietor of Hotel Grand View, Highland Lake, Pennsyl- 
vania, was born in Susquehanna county, Pennsylvania, July 26, 1843, and came to 
Picture Rocks at the age of two years with his parents, Amos and Mary (Melhuish) 
Burrows. Here he received such’ education as the common schools of that period 
and locality afforded, and early entered the employ of his father, with whom he 
remained until the outbreak of the civil war. In 1861 he enlisted in Company G, 
One Hundred and Sixth Pennsylvania Volunteers, and was discharged for disability 
after six months’ service. He was subsequently employed by his father until the 
death of the latter, when he became a member of the firm of S. H. Burrows & 
Company, and subsequently of Burrows Brothers & Company, which connection 
continued until 1591. Our subject was the first to conceive the location of a hotel 
for summer visitors at Highland Lake, where he commenced the erection of a hotel 
in 1886. In 1890 he rebuilt and constructed the present edifice, a four-story 
structure 38x166 feet, fitted throughout with first-class appointments, and containing 
110 rooms. Verandas twelve feet wide and 266 feet in length surround the building 
on three sides. In 1863 Mr. Burrows married Martha W., daughter of Chapman 
Baldwin, of Picture Rocks, and they are the parents of five children: Clora, wife of 
W. E. Clark, of Picture Rocks; Charles D., deceased; Ida, deceased; Henry P., 
and Fred Amos. Mr. Burrows has filled the oftice of burgess of Picture Rocks, and 
is one of the enterprising citizens of that borough. 

Tue Sprout Fawrmies of Lycoming county are descendants of one of two 
brothers, who came from Scotland, at about the time of the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth Rock, and settled in Massachusetts. Several of their descendants 
served in the French aud Revolutionary wars, among whom was Colonel Sprout, of 
Revolutionary fame, his regiment having been chosen to quell the mutiny in the 
Continental Army at Valley Forge. 

Nathaniel Sprout was a soldier in the French and Indian war, and was the father 
of eight sons and three daughters; four of his sons—James; Robert; Samuel, and 
Ebenezer, were soldiers in the Revolutionary war. 

Ebenezer Sprout was born in Hampshire county, Massachusetts, September 23, 
1787. He married Miriam Burrows, a native of Tolland county, Connecticut, and a 
sister of the late Amos Burrows, of Picture Rocks. They removed to Susquehanna 
county, Pennsylvania, endured the hardships of pioneer life, and reared eight sons 
and three danghters. In 1862 they removed to Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, 
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where Mr. Sprout died, January 10, 1871, aged eighty-four years, and Mrs. Sprout 
on her birthday, July 4, 1878, aged eighty-seven years. They were hoth exemplary 
Christians and members of the Baptist church for more thau half a century. The 
majority of their children united with the same church, and all save one professed 
religion, and, with one exception, became members of different churches. This 
family was remarkable for robust constitutions, height, weight, and longevity; the 
„father and four sons were each six feet in height, and their average weight was 
200*pounds. They were farmers, inventors, and manufacturers. Many of their 
inventions have been patented and several of them manufactured by them until the 
expiration of the patents, proving useful and remunerative. Several of the grand- 
children seem inclined to continue the same occupations, and have prospects of even 
greater success. Some have been successful teachers, and one, Clarence E. Sprout, 
son of Samuel E., is practicing law at Williamsport. 

A. Renselaer Sprout, son of Ebenezer Sprout, was born in Massachusetts, April 
25, 1816, and died at Picture Rocks, October 5, 1888; he married Mary M. Bates, 
of Susquehanna county, Pennsylvania,sand to them was born one son, Willis Gaylord, 
deceased in infancy. Mr. Sprout, with the late Amos Burrows, came to Lycoming 
county in 1848, and under the firm name of Sprout & Burrows erected the first sash, 
blind, and door factory in this county, where is now the thriving borough of Picture 
Rocks. His brother, Amos B. Sprout, came at the same time, and Erastus T. one 
year later. The last two named entered into copartnership, and the firm name 
became Sprout, Burrows & Company. A large factory was built which is still in 
operation, although the ownership has been frequently changed. 

Ariel B. Sprout, son of Ebenezer Sprout, was born in Susquehanna county, 
Pennsylvania, February 12, 1818, and died at Hughesville, April 12, 1890; he mar- 
ried Julia Bergstresser, of Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, and to them were born 
four children: Edwin; Samuel B.; Alonzo, and one daughter, Ella. Mrs. Sprout 
died and he was again married, to Rachel A. Cowles, of Bradford county, Pennsyl- 
vania, by whom he had four children: Sidney; Alton; Edna, and Vennie. Mr. 
Sprout was the inventor of the celebrated “Sprout Horse Hay Fork,” and started 
the first bending factory in Lycoming county; he also built the little hamlet of Villa 
Grove, situated about half-way between Picture Rocks and Hughesville. 

Erastus T. Sprout was born in Susquehanna county, Pennsylvania, November 
14, 1819, and married Mary Eddy, of the same county, by whom he had two sons 
and four daughters: Henry; Charles E.; Alice; Emma; Eva, and Lucy J. Mrs, 
Sprout died and he was again married to Angeline L. Freeman. 

Charles Sprout, son of Ebenezer Sprout, was born in Susquehanna county, 
Pennsylvania, September 16, 1821, and died near Montrose, August 5, 1888; he 
married Jane Hinds, of Susquehanna county, Pennsylvania, by whom he had six 
sons: James M.; C. Edgar; Lewis H.; George P.; Samuel, and Richard, the two 
last named dying in infancy; he also had two daughters: Susie C., and Jane, 
deceased. 

Zebina E. Sprout, son of Ebenezer Sprout, was born in Susquehanna county, 
Pennsylvania, October 25, 1822, and married Elizabeth Nichols, of Wyoming 
county, the same State, and to them were born five sons and two daughters: Edwin; 
Samuel; Ezra B.; William A.; Frank; Ellen, and Elizabeth. 
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Amos B. Sprout, son of Ebenezer Sprout, was born in Susquehanna county, 
Pennsylvania, May 7, 1826, and married Catherine G. Hinds, of the same county, 
and to them were born four children: Judson H.; Gordon D.; Morton I., and 
Orpha D. 

Samuel E. Sprout, son of Ebenezer Sprout, was born in Susquehanna county, 
Pennsylvania, June 20, 1828, and married Mary Sutton of the same county, by 
whom he had two sons and two daughters: Clarence E.; Willis; Miriam, and 
Anna. He has been a resident of Muncy, Pennsylvania, for several years, where 
under the firm name of S. E. & L. B. Sprout, the Sprout hay fork was first manufact- 
ured; the last named subsequently added the manufacture of the hay elevator, Samuel 
E. having, with his nephew, James M, Sprout, under the firm name of S. E. & J. 
M. Sprout, commenced the manufacture of the Williams Fruit Evaporator, which 
they have soid quite extensively, and which Samuel E. still continues to manufact- 
ure, in connection with flooring, doors, sash, and blinds. 

Lewis B. Sprout, son of Ebenezer Sprout, was born in Susquehanna county, 
Pennsylvania, May 4, 1830, and married Ellen S. Donnelly, of the same county, and 
to them were born six children: Charles H.; Fred; Maggie; Augusta; Annie, and 
Lucilla. Mr. Sprout sold his plant for the manufacture of forks and elevators to 
his son-in-law, John Waldron, who in connection with Charles H. Sprout, under the: 
firm name of Waldron & Sprout, erected a large and extensive factory, which was 
destroyed by fire and which they subsequently rebuilt; they are now engaged in the 
manufacture of their celebrated French Bubr Feed Mill and their new Buckwheat 
Flouring Mill, and Wheat Flour Bolts, upon which they have secured several patents. 

Mary Ann, daughter of Ebenezer Sprout, was born in Massachusetts, February 
22, 1813, and married Joseph F. Crause, a native of Germany, by whom she had six 
children: Franklin J.; William; Edgar; Philip P.; Martha, and Catherine. 

Emeline N., daughter of Ebenezer Sprout, was born in Massachusetts, March 5, 
1814, and married William F. Lathrop, by whom she had two two sons and one 
daughter: James; Charles, and Nancy J. 

Sophronia M., daughter of Ebenezer Sprout, was born in Susquehanna county, 
Pennsylvania, October 22, 1824, and married Charles Wells, and to them were born 
three daughters: Melissa; Ida, and Hattie. 

Barnet Rynearson was the son of Rynear Rynearson, who lived in New Jersey 
at the time of the Revolutionary war, and migrated to Lycoming county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1784, settling on the farm now owned by Richard Eeroyd, in Muncy 
township. He was the father of four sons and two daughters, all of whom grew 
to maturity. His death occurred in 1796, and that of his widow in 1826. Barnet 
Rynearson was a farmer, and in 1837 he settled where his son John now-resides. 
He married Magdalena Dudder, December 26, 1811, and to this union were born 
five children: John; Sarah; Joseph; Elizabeth, who died February 14, 1819, and 
Ann, who married William Rogers. Barnet Rynearson died, September 14, 1869, 
and his wife, March 1, 1847. 

JOHN RYNEARSON, farmer, was born iu Muncy township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, February 3, 1813, son of Barnet and Magdalena (Dudder) Rynear- 
son. He was educated in the common schools, taught seven winters, and did some 
surveying, but the greater part of his life has been spent in farming. He was 
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married. November 3, 1342, to Catherine, daughter of Benjamin Warn, and to 
this únion have been born seven children: Charlotte, deceased: Maria; Phæbe, 
deceased: John F.: Barnet; James, and Henry. Mrs. Rynearson died, February 
19, 1863. Mr. Rynearson is a member of the Lutheran church. He has filled 
the office of school director teu years, and other minor township offices. Politically 
he is independent. 

ABNER Facue, farmer, is a grandson of William Fague, an early settler of 
Lycoming county, where he settled in Penn township at the close of the Revo- 
Intionary war. He owned a tract of £00 or 500 acres, now in the possession of 
his descendants, and his homestead was situated where his grandson, W. B. Fague, 
now resides. Here he spent his life, engaged in agricultural pursuits upon the 
farm which he had reduced to cultivation. He married Mary Ponst, and their 
children were: Elizabeth; Frederick; John: Samuel; Sarah; Catherine: Daniel; 
George, and Julia, the only survivor of the family, who married a Mr. Parrs and 
resides in Williamsport. The father of our subject was John, who was born in 
this county in 1807 and reared upon his father’s homestead. He snbsequently 
purchased a tract of land embracing the site of the borongh of Picture Rocks. He 
married Jane Lockard, and to them were born five children: Peter, deceased; 
'Savilla; Mary J.; Barbara A., and Abner. The last named was born in this county, 
October 15, 1540. He was educated in the common schools, and has devoted his 
attention principally to farming. A large portion of the homestead farm of his 
father is now in his possession, and he resides thereon within the corporate limits 
of the borough of Picture Rocks. He cultivates about 100 acres of land. and is 
also engaged in lumbering. He imported the first Holstein stock in this county, 
aud was also among the first to introduce Jersey Red hogs. He is largely inter- 
ested in the breeding of blooded horses, and is justly regarded as one of the most 
progressive agriculturists in this section of the State. He is the present repre- 
sentative of Lycoming county on the State Board of Agriculture. In the late war 
Mr. Fague enlisted in Company I, Thirteenth Pennsylvania Militia. On the 9th 
of November, 1565, he married Angeline Bull, and to this nnion were born six 
children: M. Alice; Charles S., deceased; Harry 5.; Cora E.; Alida M., and 
Gusta J. Mr. Fague is a Democrat in politics, and with his wife belongs to the 
Baptist church of Picture Rocks. 

Perer Facue, deceased, was born, June 3, 1811, son of George and Elizabeth 
(Corson) Fague. He was married March 17, 1842, to Elizabeth, danghter of Ben- 
jamin and Sarah (Warren) Houseknecht, and to this nnion were born nine children: 
Harriet, who married Ellis Weaver: Hiram B., who married Charlotte Ponst; 
Sarah, who married J. Hammoud Michle; Emma, who married James Poust; A. W., 
who married Cora McCarty; Jennie, who married Joseph Milnor, and three deceased 
young. Peter Fague died, August 12, 1563, in the faith of the Lutheran church. 

Hirax D. Facue, farmer, was born December 11, 1846, son of Peter and Eliza- 
beth (Housekuecht) Fague. He received a common school edncation and was 
married, June 17, 1875, to Charlotte, daughter of Charles Poust, deceased, and to 
this union have been born two children: Chester and Althea. Mr. Fagne and wife 
are members of the Lutheran church of Hughesville. 

A. W. Facue, farmer. was born, Angnst 28, 1859, and is a son of Peter and 
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Elizabeth (Houseknecht) Fague, whose sketch appears in this work. He received 
a common schoo] education, and was married, September 17, 1585, to Cora, a 
daughter of Hiram McCarty, a resident of Lycoming county. 

Wirasa Bryay immigrated to America and settled in Berks county, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he followed farming. His son, Samuel, was one of the first settlers 
in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. He built a small woolen mill on Carpenter’s 
run and operated the same in connection with farming for a number of years, 
finally removing to Sullivan county, where he died about the year 1840; he was 
twice married, his first wife being a Miss McCarty, by whom he had seven children: 
William; Ellen; Ellis; Joseph; Mary; Elizabeth, and Eliza; the second Mrs. Bryan 
was a Mrs. Osler, a widow, and to this union were born five children: Adam; 
Samuel; Albert; Margaret, and Martha, all of whom are deceased except Albert. 

Errıs Brrax, born in 1804, son of William Bryan, was a woolen manufacturer, 
and removed from Sullivan county, Pennsylvania, to Hughesville, this county, 
about the year 1830, where he worked at his trade for a short time, and then 
purchased his employer’s machinery, rented a room, and manufactured woolen 
goods therein for twelve years. He then, in 1842, erected a woolen mill about 
‚one and a half miles from Hughesville, on Muncy aoe which he conducted until 
1855, when he tore it away and erected upon the same site what is known as the 
Eagle mill. He was the father of thirteen children, as a result of his marriage to 
Sarah Rogers: Elizabeth A., deceased; Samuel; Mary; Jonathan R., who was killed 
in the first day’s fight of the battle of Gettysburg; William, who was lieutenant 
and was killed in the battle of Antietam; Ellis; Sarah J.; Rosa B.; Clarrisa V.; 
David; John; Edward, and Florence M. Mr. Bryan was active in Republican 
politics and died in 1876, followed by his widow in 1880. 

SaMuEL Bryan, farmer, was born in the first house which was located on the 
present site of Hughesville, Lycoming county, December 20, 1831, son of Ellis 
and Sarah (Rogers) Bryan. He was educated in the common schools and at the 
age of nineteen years he began farming, which he continued until the breaking out 
of the late war, when he enlisted in Company B, Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, as a private, and served three years and ten months; he was promoted 
to lieutenant, major, and lieutenant colonel. During his service he was wounded 
twice; first, March 23, 1862, by a shell striking the foot, at the battle of Winchester; 
and second, May 12, 1564, at the battle of Spottsylvania, by a bullet passing 
through the arm. After the close of the war he followed the manufacture of woolen 
goods for twelve years and since then has followed farming. In 1875 he was 
married to Julia Foster, and to this union have been born four children: Ellis J.; 
Maude E.; Fred G., and Nean V. Mr. Bryan is an active worker in the Repub- 
lican party. 

Aaroy Muscrave moved from Columbia county, Pennsylvania, to Hughesville, 
Lycoming county, in 1839, and subsequently settled on a farm. He was married 
to Mary Lake, October 29, 1840, and to them were born four children: Henrietta, 
deceased; W. H., who lives in Kansas; Sarah, deceased, and John D. Mrs. Mus- 
grave died, November 20, 1859. 

Jons D. Mrserave, merchant, was born in Hughesville, Pennsylvania, Septem- 
ter 8, 1849, son of Aaron and Mary (Lake) Musgrave. He was educated in the 
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common schools, and learned the trade of a wood-turner, which he followed a few 
years. He then began clerking in Burrows Brothers’ store, at Picture Rocks, and 
was with them for five years; he was station agent on the Williamsport and North 
Branch railroad at Glen Mawr for two years, after which he opened a general store 
at Picture Rocks, with a branch store at Haglesmere, Sullivan county, Pennsylvania. 
He conducted the store at the latter place for two years, but is still engaged in 
business at Picture Rocks, where he has built up an excellent trade. January 25, 
1872, he was married to Miss Jennie A. Artley, and to thig union has been born one 
child, Florence. Mr. Musgrave is an active and enthusiastic Republican, has 
served in several offices of trust for the borough of Picture Rocks, and is school 
director and burgess. He and wife are members of the Lutheran church of Hughes- 
ville, and he is a member of the Junior O. U. A. M. 

Jons Oster immigrated from England to America in 1800 and settled in Phila- 
delphia, where he engaged in manufacturing. At the breaking out of the war of 
1512 he enlisted, and while in service contracted a disease from which he soon died. 
His widow, with her one son, John H., came to Lycoming county soon after his death. 
She married Samuel Bryan, who is mentioned in connection with the sketch of 
Samuel Bryan. 

Joun H. Oster, the son of John Osler, was born in Philadelphia, October 3 * 
1808, and learned the woolen business under Jonathan and Samuel Rogers, of what 
is now Sullivan county. This occupation he followed until about five years before 
his death in November, 1889. He was the father of twelve children: Jeremiah; 
Sarah, deceased; Catherine; John S.; Clay M.; Lydia; David W.; Wilson, deceased; 
Edwin R.; and three deceased in infancy. Mr. Osler helped to build several 
Methodist churches, was an earnest worker in that organization, and was a delegate 
to the State convention, as an advocate of free schools. 

Davın W. Oster, woolen manufacturer, was born in Sullivan county, Pennsyl- 
vania, October 14, 1850, son of John H. and Jane (Myers) Osler. He was educated 
in the common schools, taught several years, and at the age of twenty-one began the 
manufacture of woolen goods. In 1884 he purchased from his father the Forksville 
woolen mills, located in Sullivan county, which he still operates. Tu January, 1891, 
he also purchased the Eagle mills, on Muncy creek. The Forksville mill has a 
capacity of 8,000 pounds per year, and the Eagle mills, a capacity of 20,000 pounds 
per year. His principal output is flannels and yarns. He was married, June 30, 
1881, to Sarah Lyon, of Williamsport, and to this union have been born three chil- 
dren: Annie; Caroline, and Howard, deceased. Mr. Osler is an active Democrat, 
and a member of Dushore Lodge, No. 387, F. & A. M. 

Henry Prrsus, of German extraction, was born October 12, 1508, in New Jersey, 
and in 1838 migrated to Cherry township, Sullivan county, Pennsylvania. Decem- 
ber 15, 1834, he was married to Lucy Potter, and to them were born eleven chil- 
dren: George; Rachel; Delilah, deceased; Wilson; Albert; Maria; Freeman; Hester; 
Charles W.; Rose, deceased, and an infant deceased. Mr. Persun removed to 
Lycoming county in 1858, and died February 24, 1883, aged seventy-four years, 
preceded by his wife, July 28, 1882, aged sixty-seven years. Albert, one of his sons, 
served four years in the Twenty-eighth Pennsylvania Volunteers, and another son, 
Wilson, served two years and nine months in the Third Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
Heavy Artillery. Freeman went as a substitute just before the close of the war. 
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Cuartes W. Persux, miller, was born in Sullivan county, Pennsylvania, April 27, 
1853, son of Henry and Lucy (Potter) Persuu. He received a common school 
education, and learned the trade of wood-turner, which occupation he followed in 
the furniture factory of Burrows Brothers & Company at Picture Rocks for twelve 
years. He then rented the Bryan grist mill for three years, purchased the same in 
1887, and has since done a general milling business. February 1,1887, he was 
married to Clara V. Bryan, next to the youngest daughter of the late Ellis Bryan. 

SamueL Baker, deceased, son of Jacob and Susan C. (Gortner) Baker, was born 
in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, December 1, 1800. Jacob Baker was of German 
extraction, and was the father of thirteen children, all of whom are deceased and 
were members of the Lutheran church. Samuel married Miss Hannah Fague, and 
to them were born nine children: Savilla; Elizabeth, deceased; Susan, deceased; 
George, who married Miss Maggie, daughter of John S. Warren, by whom she had 
two children, Harvey M. and Carrie M.; Jacob; Samuel, who died young; Catherine, 
deceased; John, who married Julia C. Nunn, by whom he had two sons, Brady N. 
and Lloyd M.; and Sarah. Mrs. Baker died in 1855 and he was,again married, to 
Miss Ella Hess, and to this union were born two daughters: Sadie A. and Anna 
M. The Baker family for several generations have been identified with the 
Lutheran church, and the most of them have been farmers. 

W. H. Borre, farmer, was born in County Antrim, Ireland, in June, 1815, son 
of Rev. James and Esther (McAlpin) Boyle. Rev. James Boyle received his educa- 
tion in Ireland, immigrated to America, and took a theological course at Washing- 
ton College, Washington, Pennsylvania, receiving the degree of D. D. from that insti- 
tion. He then returned to his native land and was the father of ten children, all of 
whom are deceased but one, W. H. Boyle. He and his brother James were the * 
only sons of Rev. James Boyle who immigrated to America. The latter was for 
many years a merchant at New Orleans, Louisiana, and died in 1834. W. H. 
Boyle learned the drug business in Ireland, came to America in 1832, and was 
employed in a laboratory for eight years in Philadelphia. He then took employ- 
ment with Charles Ellis & Company, druggists, with whom he remained thirty years, 
at the expiration of which time he was retained by their successors and was with 
them three years. He then came to Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, purchased a 
farm of 250 acres in Wolf township, and has remained thereon ever since. He was 
married in 1834 to a Miss Stevens, who died in 1882 and was the mother of five 
children: James; John; Catherine; Esther, and William. Mr. Boyle is a member 
of the Society of Friends. 

Jacos Poust, farmer, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, in February, 
1822, son of Jacob and Elizabeth (Houseknecht) Poust. His grandfather immigrated 
from Germany to Berks county, Pennsylvania, and thence to this county. He was 
the father of eight children, all of whom are deceased. Jacob Poust, his son, was a 
farmer by occupation, and the father of eleven children: Catherine; Charles, 
deceased; Hannah, deceased; Elizabeth; John; Jacob; Lovina; Mary, deceased; 
George; Philip, deceased, and Daniel. Jacob Poust died in 1835, and his widow in 
1885. Our subject, Jacob Poust, is a carpenter by trade, which occupation he has 
followed in connection with farming. He was married in 1844, to Jane Derr, and 
to this union have been born fourteen children: Clinton, deceased; Milton; Eliza- 
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beth; Henrietta; Harvey D.; Pearson L.; Martha, deceased; Ella; Monroe; Elonson; 
Arabella; James W. ; Priscilla, deceased, and Bruce deceased. Mr. Poust is a Demo- 
crat in politics, and with his family belongs to the Lutheran church. 

GEORGE Srecx, farmer, was born in Lycoming county, -Pennsylvania, October 
25, 1822, son of Frederick and Catherine (Hill) Steck. He received a common 
school education, and alternated teaching school with farming for a number of 
years, until 1364, when he bought the Villa Grove Works from Sprout & Lyon, and 
thenceforth prosecuted an active and profitable business in the manufacture of 
wagon and buggy spokes, hubs, and bent goods for a number of years. He is now 
engaged in the manufacture of mine rollers, shingles, and general turned goods, 
About 1875 he also engaged in the manufacture of lumber in Sullivan county, con- 
tinuing this, and also the cultivation of a fine farm, in connection with his other 
business. Mr. Steck is a life-long Democrat, and in 1874 he was elected to the 
legislature as the nominee of his party. He is now serving as school director, and 
has had other township offices. In 1852 he married Mary E. Tice, and to this 
union have been born four children: Annie; Charles C.; J. Chester, and Lizzie. 
Mr. Steck and his family are members of the Lutheran church, and he is justly 
regarded as one of the leading men in his community. 

CHARLES Eppy, a native of Connecticut, migrated to Susquehanna county, Penn- 
sylvania, in the early part of the present century. He was a farmer by occupation, 
and married Abigail, daughter of Asa Lathrop, who was one of the pioneer settlers 
of Susquehanna county, Pennsylvania, and built the Lathrop flour and saw mills at 
Elk Lake, that county. They reared seven children: Seth W.; Asa L.; Charles H.; 
Eliza E.; Mary E., deceased; Alice L., and Eveline, deceased wife of A. C. Little. 
Charles Eddy died, July 30, 1861, and his widow in 1865. He was a member of the 
Presbyterian church, while his wife was a Methodist. 

C. H. Eppy, retired farmer, was born in Susquehanna county, Pennsylvania 
July 15, 1831, son of Charles and Abigail (Lathrop) Eddy, natives of Connecticut. 
He was educated in the common schools, and followed farming in his native county 
until 1854, when he went to De Kalb county, Illinois, where he purchased a farm 
and remained until 1867. He then sold his farm, and removed to Picture Rocks, 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, where, in partnership with his brother, Asa L. Eddy, 
he began the manufacture of rakes, handles, shingles, and excelsior. He remained 
thus engaged until 1888, when they sold their factory. In 1861 Mr. Eddy enlisted 
in Company ©, Fifty-seventh Illinois Volunteer Infantry; he was with the Army of 
the Cumberland and took part in all the battles fought by his regiment; he was also 
with Sherman on his famous March to the Sea, and was mustered out in December, 
1864. He was married, September 28, 1853, to H. Elizabeth Mulkey, daughter of 
Rev. John Mulkey, a Methodist minister of the Wyoming and Oneida Conference, 
who was twice married, first to Myra Ray, by whom he had four children: Mary A.; 
George T., deceased; H. Elizabeth, and Sarah L.; after the death of his wife, March 
16, 1844, he married Hannah Jones, by whom he had three children: William A. 
and James A., who died while in Andersonville prison; and John H. The second 
Mrs. Mulkey died in 1885, and her husband, April 22, 1877. Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Eddy, are the parents of four children: T. Willis, who married Araminta Little; 
Alida I., who married M. M. Moyer; Mary E., deceased wife of J. P. Gray, and 
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Sadie E., who married W. S. Corson. They are members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, of which Mr. Eddy has been class-leader and steward for a number 
of years. 

Jonas YEAKEL was born on the “th of December, 1500. His grandfather was 
forced to leave Germany, his native country, on acconnt of his religious opinions, 
and consequently came to America with his family and located in Lehigh county, 
where Jonas Yeakel was born. He came to Muncy at the age of twenty-two years 
and has lived in Lycoming county all his life. He learned the carpenter and cab- 
inet-maker’s trade, which he followed as long as he was able to work. He was 
the father of the following children: Mary, deceased; Catherine; Geyer; Sarah; 
Spearman; Deborah; Dentler; Charles B.: John; William; George, and Jeremiah. 
He was a Whig from the beginning of that party, and at the formation of the 
Republican party drifted into that great organization. Although too old for service, 
he took a deep interest in the cause of his country in the late rebellion. John, his 
son, served until the close of the war in 1865. 

CHARLES YEAKEL, farmer, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, Decem- 
ber 18, 1839, and is ason of Jonas and Elizabeth Yeakel. He received a common 
school education and was married to Charlotte Lauchle, and has devoted his life 
principally to farming. In August, 1851, he enlisted in Company F, One Hundred 
and Sixth Pennsylvania Volunteers, and served three years and nine months; he was 
on picket duty at the battle of Gettysburg, fell back in line of battle, and took an 
active part against Pickett’s charge, when he was taken prisoner and confined for 
seventeen months at Libby prison, Belle Island, Andersonville, Savannah, and Mel- 
len, Georgia; he was discharged from the latter, carried out on a stretcher, and 
then paroled. He had taken part in every engagement of his regiment until cap- 
tured. He retains a vivid recollection of the experiences of his army life, and relates 
that the highest officer he ever saw in battle was a second lieutenant. Mr. and 
Mrs. Yeakel are members of the Hughesville Lutheran church. 

R. P. Barvor, farmer, was born in Clinton township, Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania, September 10, 1845, son of Reuben and Catherine M. (Rice) Bardoe. 
Renben Bardoe’s father moved from Bucks county, Pennsylvania, to Northumber- 
land county, thesame State, where he reared a family. Reuben was a carpenter by 
trade, and the father of seven children: Hiram; Sarah; Alfred, deceased; R. P.; 
William, deceased; Barney, deceased, and an infant, deceased. While erecting a 
building for Solomon Garrett, of Clinton township, Lycoming county, Mr. Bardoe 
accidently fell, and died from injuries received. His widow was subsequently 
married io Daniel Cronrath, who died about ten years later, and she resides in 
Hughesville. R. P. Bardoe, the subject of this sketch, was educated in the common 
schools, followed milling for nine years, and has engaged in auctioneering, farming, 
and buying wool for Coulter, Rogers & Company, woolen manufacturers, of Muncy, 
Pennsylvania, for eleven years. February $, 1866, he was married to Lydia M., 
daughter of John Gray. They have no children of their own, but have reared one 
girl, Daisy I. Runyan. Mr. Bardoe has been a member of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows for twenty years; is an active worker in political circles, and has 
filled several offices of trust in his township. He and wife have been members of 
the Methodist church at Picture Rocks for twenty-five years. 
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Frank P. Scuue, farmer and lumberman, was born at Light Street, Columbia 
county, Pennsylvania, December 8, 1852, son of Peter and Eliza (Wright) Schug. 
Peter Schug was a native of Northampton county, Pennsylvania; he married 
Eliza Wright, a native of Columbia county, in the same State, and is the father of 
eight children: Susan; Emory, deceased; F. P.; Cordelia; Ida; Emma, deceased; 
William, deceased, and Thomas. Frank P. Schug received his education in the 
common schools of his native county, and was graduated from the Eastman's Busi- 
ness College, Poughkeepsie, New York. He taught a number of winter schools in 
Sullivan and Lycoming couuties, and in 1880 he began the lumber business at Beaver 
Dam, which he has since continued. In 1889 he purchased what is known as the 
Lyon farm, near Hughesville, this county, where he now resides. Through his 
earnest efforts he succeeded in securing the erection of the water and electric light 
plants of Hughesville, on his farm. He was married in 1880 to Clara L. Thomas, 


of Williamsport and to this union have been born five children: Harold G., deceased; ` 


Ethel 1., deceased; Franklin H.; Peter R., and Carlisle. 

Exits Nunn, farmer, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, and is a son 
of Thomas and Barbara (Gortner) Nunn, mentioned elsewhere in this work. He was 
educated in the common schools, and has devoted his time exclusively to farming. 
He was married, September 20, 1883, to Aldica Glidwell, and to this union. have 
been born two children, Ernest and Edna. Mr. Nunn and wife are members of the 
Methodist Episcopal church at Picture Rocks. 

Roserr TayLor was born April 28, 1778, in Ireland, son of Frederick Taylor, 
who immigrated from Ireland to America in 1783, and located on a farm in North- 
umberland county, Pennsylvania. He was twice married; by his first wife he had 
one child, Robert, and by his second wife, whose maiden name was Gailey, he had 
seven children. In 1802, Robert, the only child by his first marriage, located in 
what is now Sullivan county, Pennsylvania, where he engaged in farming. In 
1831 he built a saw and grist mill, and in 1832 he constructed a still-house, oper- 
ating them in connection with his farm. He married Elizabeth Mahew, and to 
them were born eight sons and four daughters: Frederick, deceased; Robert; Rich- 
ard M., deceased; James, deceased; William, deceased; John, deceased; Elizabeth, 
deceased; Catherine, deceased; George Washington; Matthew, deceased; Mary A., 
deceased, and Jane. Robert Taylor died, March 17, 1835, and his widow died, 
February 6, 1878, in the ninety-fifth year of her age. 

G. W. TayLor, merchant and farmer, was born in Sullivau county, Pennsylvania, 
July 21, 1817, son of Robert and Elizabeth (Mahew) Taylor. He received a com- 
mon school education, and began business for himself on a farm. In 1848 he built 
a saw mill, and manufactured lumber until 1886. He erected his business room in 
1865 at Tivoli, where he has done a general mercantile business ever since. In 
1848 he commenced to build the little hamlet of Tivoli, now containing twenty houses, 
sixteen of which were built by himself. February 28, 1839, he was married to 
Miss Mary A. Craft, and to them have been born ten children: Norman, deceased; 
Oliver W.; Maynard, deceased; Jurushia, who married Francis Hall; C. Lloyd; H. 
Wilson; Amanda, who married J. W. Fiester; Margaret E., deceased; M. Tivoli, and 
Thomas W. Mr. Taylor has always taken an active interest in the Democratic party, 
and in 1864 he was elected to the State legislature. In 1841, when at the age of 
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twenty-four years, he was appointed a justice of the peace, and is now serving his 
eighth term. He is a member of the Masonic order, and in his religious views he is 
liberal. 

PETER Corson migrated from New Jersey to Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, in 
1794, and located on a farm, now the present site of Hughesville. He wasthe father 
of five sons and four daughters, all of whom grew to maturity and reared families: 
Elizabeth, who married George Fague; Abraham, who married Jemima Morris; Isaac, 
who married Sarah Shipman; Jane, who married Henry Buck; Jacob; John, who 
married Elizabeth Bnek; Ann, who married Fred Taylor; Mary, who married David 
Woodly, and after his death, Jesse Blaker, and Peter, who married Margaret Me- 
Carty. i 

Jaco Corsos, son of Peter Corson, was born in New Jersey in 1782. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth Fiester, and to them were born fifteen children: Two who died when 
young; Charles, deceased, who married Mary Britton; Mary, deceased, who married 
William Taylor; George, deceased, who married Susan Jones; Peter, who married 
Hannah Dugan; Ann, deceased, who married Aaron Whittaker; John, deceased, who 
married Jane Mary Borrows; Susan A, who married George Myers; Isaac, deceased, 
who married Josephine Wilson; Eliza, who married H. R. Merhling; Jacob F., who 
married Emma Neece; Maria, who married Thomas Howlett, deceased; Caroline, who 
married Alfred H. Hill, and Daniel, who married Sarah Neece. Jacob Corson died, 
December 23, 1542, and his widow December 19, 1861. 

Jacop F. Corsox, farmer, was born on the farm where he now resides, in Shrews- 
bury township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, April 4, 1830, son of Jacob and 
Elizabeth (Fiester) Corson. He received a common school education, and has fol- 
lowed farming all his life. The farm upon which he now resides was purchased by 
his grandfather in 1798; his father, Jacob Corson, resided thereon and owned an 
adjoining tract of 400 acres, in connection with which he operated a saw mill. 
After his father’s death our subject took charge of the mill and timber tract, 
and conducted the business until his mother’s death. On the 18th of May, 1559, he 
married Emma Neece, daughter of John Neece, and to them have been born five 
children: Clara B., who married Dr. Essick; Thomas, who married Iola Taylor; - 
William, who married Sarab Eddy; Joseph, and Flora. Mr. Corson is one of the 
leading Democrats of his township, in which he has served in many offices of trust, 
and with his family takes an active interest in the Methodist Episcopal church. 

BarTHOLOMEW Parsons, a Revolutionary soldier and a shoemaker by occupation, 
migrated from Connecticut to Massachusetts. His son, Aaron R. Parsons was 
quartermaster in the war of 1812, and married Sarah C. Clark, who bore him nine 
children: Henry C.; John R., deceased; Eliza J., deceased; Franklin; Amanda M.; 
O. F.; Mary E., deceased; Sarah A., and William O., deceased. Aaron R. Parsons 
died, December 5, 1861, and his wife died, March 17, 1871. 

O. F. Parsons, farmer, was born in Massachusetts, April 10, 1322, sou of Aaron R. 
and Sarah C. (Clark) Parsons. He received no education, except that obtained after 
work hours, often pursuing his studies into the “wee small” hours of morning, and 
is thus virtually self-taught. He has devoted his time principally to farming. He 
enlisted in Company A, One Hundred and Forty-first Pennsylvania Volunteers, and 
after seeiug service for about one year was discharged on account of sickness. On 
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March 30, 1862, he was married to C. Francilla Heath, and to them were born six 
children: George A.; Maude L., who married Jacob A. Casselberry; John W.; Elbert 
O.; William H., and Abigail G., deceased. Mr. Parsons isa member of J. R. Bryan 
Post, No. 503, G. A. R., and also a member of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

WILLIAM PEDDIGREE was pressed into the British service, and transported to 
America to take part in the Revolutionary war. Soon after he was landed at New 
York, provisions being scarce, he was sent out by the British army on a foraging 
expedition. This gave him an excellent opportunity to disguise himself and escape, 
which he accordingly did by having his long hair cut off, and by swimming the 
Hudson river and joining the American army, then in New Jersey, and at the close 
of the war he located in Lancaster county. He was with the militia from that 
county, which marched to Northumberland at the time of the Whiskey Insurrection. 
He was the father of seven children: William; John: Peter; Moses M.: Abbie; 
Polly, and Clara, all of whom are deceased. William Peddigree died in 1839. 

Moses M. Peppicree, son of William Peddigree, was a farmer, born in Lancas- 
ter county, Pennsylvania, and was married to Elizabeth Clinger, a native of York 
county, Pennsylvania, aud to them were born six children: William; Peter, 
deceased; Morris; James; Rachel, and Catherine. In 1836 he removed with his 
family to Lycoming county, Peunsylvania, and located on Pine creek, where he died 
in June, 1839, followed by his widow in January, 1879. 

W. H. Peppieree, farmer, was born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, June 19, 
1827, son of Moses and Elizabeth (Clinger) Peddigree. He received a common 
school education, and after learning the carpenter's trade followed boat-puilding 
for seven years; was car-repairer and inspector for twenty years, and then settled 
upon the farm where he now resides. June 19, 1851, he was married to Margaret 
B. Newman, and to them were born six children: Maurice, deceased: Mary; Anna; 
Joseph, deceased; James, deceased, aud Albert, deceased. 

PETER Frasrz, accompanied by his brother John, came to Lycoming county 
about 1800, from Monroe county, Pennsylvania. Their father, William Frantz, 
a Swiss emigrant, had settled many years before in Lancaster county, married Mary 
Gower, and afterwards lived in Monroe county. Peter purchased a tract of 200 
acres, upon which his grandson, Daniel G. Frantz, now resides; he subseduently 
secured a second tract of 200 acres, upon which his great-grandsons, Allen J. and 
Ellis L.,sons of Daniel G., now live. He lost his life by drowning. He married 
Elizabeth Beaver, and they were the parents of three sons and five daughters; 
Jacob, the youngest son, was born where his son, Daniel G., now resides. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth Good, and they are the parents of five living children: Peter; Dan- 
iel G.; Amanda; Henry, and William B. 

Dast G. Frantz was born May 30, 1843, son of Jacob and Elizabeth Frantz. 
He learned the trade of blacksmith, but relinquished that calling in 1864 to enter 
the United States service as carpenter. Six months later he returned and engaged 
in farming on the homestead, subsequently embarking in the lumber business. At 
present he is one of the most extensive farmers of this section and operates a steam 
saw mill in connection with his agricultural interests. He is one of the Democratic 
leaders of this part of the county, and has filled the office of school director twenty 
years. He isa member of Penn Alliance. He was married September 23, 1863, 
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to Harriet, daughter of Philip and Sarah (Shipman) Smith, of Moreland township, 
and to them seven children have been born: Howard M., deceased; Allen J.; Ellis 
L.; Amanda L., who married George Wesley Drick; Sarah E.. deceased; Harry 
Ralston, deceased, and Jennie. 

Jons Frantz married Savilla Fague, by whom he had born to him eight children: 
Mary Elizabeth, deceased; Peter Milton; Sarah Ann, who married Francis Smith; 
David Thomas; Susannah Catherine, who married Elias Sahm; Hannah Rosetta, 
deceased; George Washington, and Martha Jane, who married George Nerfer. Mr. 
Frantz was a farmer, and died in February, 1878; his wife, whose maiden name 
was Savilla Fague, died September 27, 1862. 

Peter Minrox Fraxtz, farmer, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, 
November 20, 1837, son of John and Savilla (Fague) Frantz. He received a com- 
mon school education, and has always followed farming. He was married in 1862, 
to Miss Mary Flick, and to this union were born ninechildren: Charles McClellan, 
who married Etta Houseknecht; Bradia M., deceased; Elsworth, deceased; Clara 
Ada; Harvey Ernest; Stella May; Bruce Clyde, and two who died in infancy. Mr. 
Frantz is a descendant of one of the pioneers of Muncy valley, where the Frantz 
family settled early in the century. 

Joun Barto and three brothers were traders, and concealed themselves for some 
time to prevent being forced into the British army during the Revolutionary strug- 
gle for American .independence; they finally succeeded in escaping to America, 
where they separated, John locating in Berks county, Pennsylvania, where he married 
Elizabeth Beeber and reared a family of seven children: Abraham; David; Daniel; 
Christiana, who married a Mr. Gray; Mary, who married George Cleese; Hannah, 
who married a Mr. Hamilton; and Catherine, who married Sam Hoff. John Barto 
died in 1834, followed by his wife two years later, both in the faith of the Presby- 
terian church. 

Daxter Barto, a farmer by occupation, son of John Barto, removed from Berks 
county, Pennsylvania, to Lycoming county, and located on a farm in what is now 
Penn township. He married Catherine Sellers, and was the father of six children: 
George, deceased; Sarah, who is the widow of Abraham Day, deceased; Samuel, 
deceased; John G.; Anna, who married William Farney, and Mary, who is the 
widow of Richard Bartlow. Daniel Barto died February 10, 1867, and his wife 
died July 24, 1888, aged ninety-six years; they were both members of the Lutheran 
church. Mr. Barto always took an active interest in politics; in the early part of his 
life he was a Democrat, but at the organization of the Whig party, he joined its 
ranks, and naturally drifted into the Republican party. 

Jons G. Barto, farmer, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, October 
17, 1827, son of Daniel and Catherine (Sellers) Barto. He received a common school 
education, and began his business life at farming, which he has followed all of his 
life with the exception of a few years which were devoted to lumbering. April 5, 
1849, he was married to Miss Savilla Baker, daughter of Samuel Baker. She was 
born, November 11, 1828, and to her union with Mr. Barto have been born eleven 
children: Emma, who was born in 1851 and died December 27, 1890; Sarah, who 
was born in 1853 and died February 1, 1887; Samuel, born in 1855, who married 
Catherine Kepner; Francis L., who was born in 1858, and died June 6, 1884, in 
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Texas; Clinton W., born in 1860, a merchant at Washington, Iowa, married to Miss 
Emma Wright; John H., born in 1562; Lloyd M., born in 1865; Cora A., who was 
born October 31, 1867, and died Jannary 20, 1882; Carrie, who was born May 15, 
1870, and died in 1882; Maggie, who was born in July, 1872, and Harry J., born in 
1875. Mr. Barto and wife belong to the Mt. Zion Lutheran church; for the last 
thirty-eight years he has been agent for the West Branch Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, and is one of the stockholders of the paint works at Rupert, Pennsylvania. 
In politics he is a Republican, and filled the office of school director for nine years. 
He is amember of Penn Alliance, No. 202. 

Isaac Kerxer was a blacksmith by trade, which occupation he followed in con- 
nection with farming. He was married to Mary Miller, and to them were born 
five children: Benjamin; Emanuel, deceased; Moses, deceased; Valentine, and 
William. Isaac Kepner helped to build all the churches in the section of the 
county where he resided; with his wife he belonged to the Lutheran church, and 
died November +, 1863, followed by her in February, 1864. His grandfather 
emigrated from Germany to America about the year 1750, and is buried in the 
graveyard of Immanuel's church, Muncy Creek township. The father of Isaac 
Kepner was Barnett Kepner, who enlisted as a private in the Revolutionary war, 
served over seven years, a part of the time under General Washington, and filled 
all the army offices from private to quartermaster. He was married three times; by 
his first wife he had two children; by his second wife he had three children, and by 
his third wife, whose maiden name was Margaret Kettery, he had sixteen children. 
He died in 1820, and was buried in Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania; his widow died 
in 1844, 

VALENTINE Kepyer, farmer, was born in Penn township, Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania, October 25, 1828, son of Isaac and Mary (Miller) Kepner. He received 
a common school education and has always followed farming and lumbering; he 
now operates a saw mill, and also conducts a farm of 200 acres. He was married, 
March 13, 1851, to Miss Catherine Flick, and to this union have been born eight 
children: Isaac M., deceased; Mary L.; Amanda T., deceased; Edward W.; Jane; 
Anna; David M., deceased, and Mary, who married Peter Neufer. Mr. Kepner is 
a director in the Moreland Fire Insurance Company. In politics he is a Republi- 
ean with independent proclivities, and has filled several township offices. He and 
wife are members of the Evangelical church. 

Jons P. Derr, a cooper by trade, came to Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, ‘at 
an early day. He was the father of ten children: Sallie, deceased; Peter, deceased; 
Daniel, deceased; Catharine; Jane; Andrew, deceased; John; Martha, deceased; 
Lavina, deceased, and Charles W. Peter Derr, a cooper by trade, son of John P. 
Derr, was married to Elizabeth Fague, by whom he had barn to him twelve children, 
six of whom grew to maturity: Martha J., who married Elias Reese; Amanda, who 
married Milton McCarty; John E.; Sarah E., who married David Bartlow; Lewis S., 
and Hiram, deceased. 

Jons E. Derr, farmer, was born in Penn township, Lycoming county, Pennsyl- 
vania, November 23, 1850, son of Peter and Elizabeth (Fague) Derr. He received a 
common school education, and has been a farmer during his entire business life. He 
was married in 1875 to Miss M. Sophia Kepner, and to this union were born two 
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children: Brady M. and GertieA. Mrs. Derr died, September 19, 1883, and he 
was again married, to Selecta M., daughter of Charles Poust, and with her belongs 
to the Lutheran church. 

CuristorHer F. Fry came from Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania, to Lycoming 
county in 1819, and took up a tract of 400 acres. He was the father of three chil- 
dren: Daniel; Abigail, and Mary, all deceased. He died in June, 1836, followed 
by his widow, September 22, 1842. Daniel Fry, eldest son of Christopher F. Fry, 
was born July 9, 1797, and married Anna Raver, born August 4, 1804, and to this 
union were born twelve children: Barnabas, deceased; William, deceased; Daniel; 
John; Charles; an infant, deceased; Savilla; Christian; Caroline, deceased; Sophia, 
deceased; Susan, and George W. Mr. Fry was a Democrat in polities, and with 
his wife belonged to the Lutheran church. His death occurred May 16, 1875, and 
that of his widow in February, 1879. 

Grorce W., Fry, farmer, was born on the farm where he now resides in Penn 
township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, November 22, 1842, son of Daniel and 
Anna (Raver) Fry. He received a common school education and has devoted his 
life to farming. He was married, May 21, 1865, to Hannah E. Flick, and to this 
union have been born two children: Stephen M., and William E., deceased. Mr. 
Fry served several years as auditor for his township, and takes an active interest in 
the Democratic party. His wife died August 9, 1889, in the faith of the Lutheran 
church, of which organization he is a member. 

Josera Hit, a native of the southern part of Pennsylvania, located in Northum- 
berland county, Pennsylvania, when the Indians were quite numerous in that sec- 
tion. He died there in 1832. Daniel Hill, a son of Joseph Hill, was the father of 
a family of ten children, all of whom became members of the Lutheran church. He 
died in 1870, followed by his widow two years later, whose maiden name was Eliza- 
beth Corchner. The names of their children were as follows: Frederick; Israel, 
deceased; Andrew, deceased; Jesse; Frymire; George, deceased; Sallie, deceased; 
Elizabeth; Mary, and Robert. 

Freperick HiL, farmer, was born in Lycoming county, Penusylvania, April 19, 
1824, son of Daniel and Elizabeth (Corchner) Hill. He received a common school 
education and has always been engaged in farming. In 1864 he enlisted in Com- 
pany I, One Hundred and Ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers, and served for nine 
months. He was married in March, 1851, to Miss Anna Edwards, and to this union 
have been born six children: Harvey; Sarah, deceased; Mary, who married Frank 
Smith; Charles; Elmer, and Gertrude, deceased. 

Isaac McCarry was one of four brothers who came to Lycoming county, Pennsyl- 
vania, at an early day, locating on a farm. He reared a family of eight children: 
Benjamin, deceased; Lewis, deceased; Charles, deceased; George, deceased; Mar- 
garet, deceased; Hannah, deceased; Sarah, and Lavina. Isaac McCarty died in 
June, 1847. Benjamin McCarty, oldest son of Isaac McCarty, was born in Penn 
township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, and married Lavina Harding, and to 
them were born six sons and one daughter: Silas, who enlisted in the first nine 
months’ call for soldiers at the breaking out of the rebellion, afterwards serving six 
weeks with the State militia; he then enlisted in Company F, Fifth Pennsylvania 
Cavalry, for three years, serving until the close of the war; Josiah; John; James; 
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Ellis; Benjamin, and Alwilda, who married William Rogers, of Penn township. 
Benjamin McCarty died November 17, 1863. Josiah McCarty, farmer, was born in 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, February 5, 1847, son of Benjamin and Lavina 
(Harding) McCarty. He received a common school education and has always been 
engaged in farming. 

DanıeL HouserNecHT, a carpenter by trade, who spent a portion of his time at 
farming, married Elizabeth Shipman, and to them were born eight children: 
Lavina, who married Henry Lake; Christopher, deceased; John; Theodore; Will- 
iam; Charlotte, who married John Tolly; Helda M., who married John C. Lake, and 
Susan C., deceased. Daniel Houseknecht died July 2, 1870, and his wife in 1844. 
William Houseknecht, son of Daniel Houseknecht, a carpenter by trade, was mar- 
ried October 27, 1859, to Mary DeWalt, and to this union were born two sons: Bert 
and Hiram F. Mrs. Houseknecht died June 17, 1864, and he was again married, to 
Matilda Yaple, and to them were born four children: Manda T.; Sarah J.; Eli W., 
and Mabel M. Bert Houseknecht, farmer, son of William T. and Mary (DeWalt) 
Houseknecht, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. He received a common 
school education, and was married December 28, 1882, to Martha Poust, daughter of 
Jacob Poust, who died March 20, 1890. 


CHAPTER LI. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


BOROUGH OF MONTOURSVILLE, AND FAIRFIELD, UPPER FAIRFIELD, MUNCY, 
AND MILL CREEK TOWNSHIPS. 


SAMUEL MENDENHALL, hardware merchant, was born in Columbia county, Penn- 
sylvania, January 14, 1816, son of Abner and Lydia (Carlton) Mendenhall. Abner 
Mendenhall was born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, and married Lydia Carlton, 
a native of the same county, and with her he settled in Columbia county prior to 
1800. He was a mechanic and cabinet-maker and manufactured pumps, by which, 
he secured the means to purchase a small farm in that county, upon which he 
settled and lived until his death. Our subject received a limited education at the 
subseription schools, and at the age of eighteen years he was employed asa clerk in 
a mercantile store. This he continued for about ten years, and tlıen purchased an 
interest in a mercantile establishment at Bloomsburg, where he did business for ten 
years, removing thence to Schuylkill county. In 1857 he removed to Black Hole 
valley, Lycoming county, where he engaged in farming for fifteen years. He 
established his present hardware business at Montoursville in 1872, and has given his 
personal attention to it ever since. He was first a Whig, but since the formation of 
the Republican party he has been identified with that great organization. He was 
school director of Clinton township for eight years, and filled the same office at 
Bloomsburg; he was burgess of Montoursville one term, and has been a member of 
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the borough council. While residing in Bloomsburg he was his party’s candidate 
for prothonotary of Columbia county, but was defeated on account of his party being 
largely in the minority. He was married in 1845 to Miss Matilda W., daughter of 
Peter Mensch, and to them have been born six children: Mark; William; Arthur, 
who was train despatcher at Pittsburg, and is assistant trainmaster of the Pan 
Handle railroad; Charles; Clara, who married Sylvester F. Bubb, and Mary C., 
who married Griffith H. Lichtenthaler. 

. Wirin Menpesnatr, son of Samuel Mendenhall, was born in Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, July 7, 1849. He was educated in the public schools of Lycoming 
county, learned the tinsmith trade, and on the 17th of January, 1872, he became a 
member of the firm of S. Mendenhall & Son. He was married, May 5, 1875, to 
Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Michael Meckley, and to them have been born three 
children: Florence, Bessie, and Arthur. He is a Republican, was a member of the 
county committee for six years, and was school director for four years; he is a 
member of Eureka Lodge, No. 335, A. F. & A. M., and Fairfield Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
of which he was District Deputy Grand Master for three years. His wife is a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal church. 

James W. Raxestraw, farmer, was born in Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, May 
15, 1843, son of William and Mary (Sweigard) Rakestraw, natives of that county. 
His father was a shoemaker by trade, and died in 1845; his widow was again mar- 
ried, to Joseph Knouff, of Perry county, Pennsylvania, by whom he had one child, 
Joseph W. Mrs. Knouff died in 1848. James W. Rakestraw was educated in the 
common schools, which he attended during the winter months, and at the age of 
nineteen years he engaged at railroading on the Pennsylvania line, after which he 
took employment in a saw mill for a number of years. He came to Lycoming 
county in 1864; in 1873 he began farming in Old Lycoming township, and settled 
ou his present farm in Fairfield township in 1882. He was married in 1863 to Miss 
Louisa Bastian, of Dauphin county. She died in 1864, and he was again married in 
1866, to Hannah, daughter of John R. Hinkle, of Lycoming county, and to this union 
have been born eight children: Minnie, who married John Saylor; Ella May; Sarah 
Gertrude; Jennie Ray; John Roseberry; James Harrison; Lydia Josephine, and 
Sophia Bertha. Mr. Rakestraw is engaged in farming and dairying. He is a Dem- 
ocrat with independent proclivities, has served as school director and treasurer of 
Old Lycoming township, and with his family belongs to the Methodist Episcopal 
church of Montoursville. 

SamueL Weaver, deceased, was born July 2, 1824, and received his education in 
the common schools. He began his business life on a farm and by running a boat, 
first for a Mr. Walton, of Muucy, and afterwards one of his own. He subsequently 
became interested in the Iumber business. on Loyalsock creek, and established the 
firm of S. Weaver & Company, which did an extensive business for many years. 
He was a leader among the Republicans of his township and a prominent member 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. He died, September 9, 1890. His marriage 
occurred in 1844, with Miss Sarah Dawson, who died, July 4, 1885. She was also a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal church, and was the mother of six children, two 
of whom are living: Albert, and Ella E., who married Charles E. Bennett. 

ALBERT Weaver, son of Samuel Weaver, was born in Montoursville, December 
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11, 1844. He received his education in the public schools and Dickinson Seminary. 
After following the boating business for fifteen years, he assisted his father in the 
lumber business, becoming a member of the firm in 1883. The firm of S. Weaver 
& Company did business under that name until 1886, when Charles E. Bennett pur- 
chased an interest, and after the death of the senior Mr. Weaver the firm changed to 
the name of Weaver & Bennett. He was a member of the firm of Creswell, Weaver 
& Company, coal operators, in 1881, and is now a stockholder in the Standard Candy 
Company of Williamsport. He is a member of the Masonic Lodge of Montoursville, 
of the Patriotic Sons of America, and the 1. O. G. T.; he is a Republican, has 
served as a member of the borough council and the school board, and was one of the 
“ Emergency Men” in the time of the rebellion. He was married in 1866 to Mary 
E. Bubb, by whom he has four children: Cora V.; Samuel A.; Thomas B., and 
Clara A. Mr. Weaver and family are members of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
of which he is steward and trustee. . 

CharLes L. Lyon, physician and surgeon, was born near Hughesville, Pennsyl- 
vania, August 24, 1821, son of Edward G. and Sarah (Huckel) Lyon. He received 
his education at the Hughesville and Muncy schools, at a boarding school in West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, and at Dickinson College. He studied medicine under the 
tuition of his brother, Dr. Thomas Lyon, of Williamsport, and was graduated from 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, in 1842. He immediately began the prac- 
tice of his profession with his brother, under whom he read medicine, and in 1849 
he moved to his present location in Fairfield township, where he has done a lucra- 
tive business for over fifty years. He was one of the organizers of the Lycoming 
Medical Society, and has served as president of the same, and is a member of the 
State Medical Society. He has followed farming and lumbering in connection with 
his practice, is a stockholder in the Merchants’ National Bank, and a director in 
the Savings Institution at Williamsport. In polities he is a stanch Republican, was 
once the nominee of his party for the State legislature, and was defeated by only 
200 votes. He was one of the organizers of the Lycoming Agricultural Society, 
was its president for a number of years, and was also one of the organizers and 
president of the Montoursville Manufacturing Company, Limited. During the war 
he held the commission of enrolling officer for Lycoming county. In 1847 he was 
married to Miss Mary B., daughter of Hon. Joseph B. Anthony, who died in 1868, 
and he was again married in 1870 to Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. Henry Shoe- 
maker, of Muncy; she died in 1871, leaving one child, Elizabeth, and he was again 
married the third time, in 1878, to Emily, daughter of Dr. C. 8. Boarman, of 
Missouri, by whom he has one child, Adelaide. Mrs. Lyon belongs to the Catholic 
church. 

Amos Scorr, son of Henry and Mary Scott, was born, April 30, 1779, and died 
April 4, 1848. His father was a pioneer of the Loyalsock valley and: settled there 
before the Indian troubles of the Revolution. During the distractions of that period 
he was obliged to flee with his family and find refuge in the interior of the State. 
After the close of the war he returned; some of his property had been buried for 
safe keeping and this was found in a good state of preservation, but his improve- 
ments had been burned and it was necessary to replace them. On the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, 1808, Amos Scott married Rachel Blakeney, who was born January 25, 1783, 
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and died June 18,1841. They were the parents of eight children: Charles; Henry; 
Sarah; Rachel; George; Mary; Amos, and Martha. Henry settled in White Deer 
valley and died there: George was drowned in the mill race on his father’s farm; 
Amos, the only surviving member of the family, is a physician at Seward, Illinois; 
Rachel married Daniel T. Thomas. Charles, Sarah, Mary, and Martha never mar- 
ried, but lived together upon the homestead farm, now in the possession of John 
Ball. In polities the family were Republicans, and in religious connection they 
were Methodists. Although no longer represented, this family was ouce one of com- 
parative local prominence. They owned a fine farm, a merchant mill, and a black- 
smith shop, and frequently built arks for the transportation of the products of the 
valley to points down the river. 

Isaram Hayes was born in Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, in February, 
1796, and in 1800 came with his father and family to Lycoming county. His father 
died when he was quite young, leaving him to the care of his mother and brothers. 
When a young man he engaged in the lumber business in partnership with his 
brother and John Reed. In 1819 he was married to Mary Ann Miller, and in the 
spring of 1820, he started with his partner for Baltimore with an ark loaded with 
poplar boards; at the Indian Steps, above McCall's Ferry, between Columbia and 
Tidewater, Maryland, they ran into the ice, destroying the ark and sustaining a loss 
of $500. Soon after this Mr. Hayes built a log house on the homestead and com- 
menced to clear the farm. For some time he was employed as a laborer in the con- 
struction of a canal, and afterward took contracts to build a straight road over Laurel 
Hill, and in other places. He also engaged in the manufacture of arks for the grain 
dealers of Milton, Lewisburg, and elsewhere; observing while thus employed the 
need of grist mills, and being encouraged by his father-in-law, he built a substantial 
mill in 1831, which he operated until 1837. It was destroyed at that time by fire, 
causing a total loss, as he carried no insurance. His neighbors kindly came to his 
assistance, making up the loss of the grain, and he erected a new mill. In 1847 he 
started a subscription, heading it with $50, to raise money to build a bridge across 
Lycoming creek at Perryville. He succeeded in securing 5150 of the amount nec- 
essary, and the balance was furnished by the county commissioners. The contractor 
failing to complete the bridge, Mr. Hayes finished it himself. About 1539 he pur- 
chased land in Cogan House township, hauled logs from the same to a saw mill at 
Perryville, and in 1845 he built a saw mill in Cogan valley; from time to time he 
purchased tracts of pine timber, and in that way accumulated thousands of acres. 
A few years later he built a mill ou Larry’s creek in partnership with Martin Meyer, 
erecting a steam mill near Buckhorn cabin, and still later constructing another water- 
power mill on Larry’s creek, making in all four saw mills and two grist mills. He 
sold the grist mill at Perrysville in 1863, and in 1868, in partnership with John Miller, 
bought a farm of 500 acres on the Rappahannock river, in Virginia; when it was 
subsequently divided, he retained one-fourth, the remainder going to his sons, 
Ambrose and William. He died, November 18, 1888, and his wife died, June 24, 
1583. He was a member of the Presbyterian church, and was interested in building 
the new stone church at Hepburnville. He was the father of ten children: William: 
Ambrose; Rachel R., who married M. W. Meyer; Benjamin; Sidney: Lawrence M. : 
Isaiah; Mary Elizabeth; Joanna, aud Josiah. 
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WiLuiaxr Hares, miller, was born in Lycoming township, September 20, 1820, son 
of Isaiah and Mary Ann (Miller) Hayes. He received his education in the township 
schools of that period. He learned the milling business with his father, took charge 
of the latter's mill at Perrysville in 1844, and did a prosperous business for fourteen 
years, when he bought a mill in Clinton county, Pennsylvania, and operated the 
same for five years. In 1862, in partnership with William Follmer, he built and 
took charge of the Loyalsock Mills, this partnership continuing for one year, when 
Mr. Hayes became the sole proprietor. In 1884 he purchased the Montoursville 
rolling mills, in company with Clarence Wheeland and his son, John Hayes. Mr. 
Wheeland sold his interest to Mr. Meyer in April, 1SS7, and two years later Mr. 
Meyer sold his interest to Mr. Pideoe, and they have since conducted the business 
under the firm name of Hayes, Pidcoe & Company. Mr. Hayes is also engaged in 
farming in Loyalsock township and in Virginia. Mr. Hayes was president and a 
large stockholder of the Wayne Ferry Company while living in Clinton county. 
About the year 1873 he engaged in the lumber business on Little Bear creek with 
Warner Woolever, continuing as a firm for five years, and for twelve years longer 
on his own responsibility. In politics he is a Republican, and has served as super- 
visor of Upper Fairfield township. He was married in 1848 to Miss Margaret Foll- 
mer, and to this union have been born six children: Amelia Clementine, deceased, 
who married George Ebner; Follmer A.; May Catharine, who married Wilham 
Koons; John M.; Margaret Emma, and Frank W. Mr. Hayes and family attend the 
Presbyterian church. 

Josera WırLıaus was born near Morristown, New Jersey, in October, 1770. His 
father was a native of New Jersey and an officer in the Revolutionary war under 
George Washington. He removed from Morris county, New Jersey, and settled 
near Danville, Pennsylvania, where he remained until his death. Joseph Williams 
was a surveyor and learned his profession from William Ellis, of Muncy, Pennsyl- 
vania. He came to Lycoming county when a young man, and in 1790 was married 
to Letitia Sutton, daughter of Amariah Sutton, who was born, August 20, 1774. 
Letitia and her parents were driven from their homes during the “Great Runaway.” 
They took refuge at Forts Freeland and Augusta, and while at the latter, a captive 
Indian was brought before them and his hair was severely pulled by a woman whose 
relatives his savage tribe had doubtless wronged. Amariah Sutton took out a land 
warrant which is now embraced in the Walker and Rose farm, near Williamsport, 
which he cleared of the timber and gave a part of it to his brother-in-law and 
daugliter, Letitia. Joseph Williams followed surveying in connection with farming. 
He helped to lay out the borough of Williamsport, and did much surveying in the 
surrounding counties. He was a member of the Masonic order, belonged to the 
Methodist Episcopal church, and was a Whig in politics. He died April 8, 1841, 
followed by his widow, June 4, 1862. They were the parents of ten children: 
Rachel; Amariah S.; Joseph S.; John Norris; Mary; Martin; Samuel Coleman; 
Rebecca Smith; Sarah Rose; Annie, and Alexander $. 

ALEXANDER S. WiLLiaus, retired, was born in Loyalsock township, Lycoming 
county, August 16, 1819, son of Joseph and Letitia (Sutton) Williams. He received 
his education in the subseription schools and remained on the farm until he was 
nineteen years old. After working for some time on the Williamsport and Ralston 
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railroad, he became a clerk in mercantile stores in Williamsport, for the firms of J. 
L. Abrams & Company, Lindsey Mahaffey, and others. He then engaged in the 
mercantile business at Montoursville for a number of years; in 1850 he commenced 
lumbering on Loyalsock creek, and continued for over thirty years. He has also 
been engaged extensively in farming. He was married in 1850 to Miss Catherine, 
daughter of Michael Kramer, who was proprietor of the Eagle Hotel of Williamsport. 
To this union have been born six children, four of whom are living: Sarah, who 
married Huston Jackson; Emma R., who married John A. Bennett; Samuel L., and 
Mary Margaret. Mr. Williams cast his first presidential vote for Martin 
Van Buren, and was identified with the Democratic party until 1856, when he voted 
for John C. Fremont, and in 1860 for Abraham Lincoln, and has ever since sup- 
ported the Repnblican party. He served as postmaster at Montonrsville during 
Franklin Pierce’s administration; he has been a member of the school board, and 
was a justice of the peace for several years. 

Jacob WEAVER was born in York, Pennsylvania, in February, 1790, of German 
parentage. He was reared in that county, and for many years conducted the 
freight route by team from York to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Pittsburg. He 
married Catherine Smith, who was' born in the same county in 1790, and in 1823 
they removed to Lewisburg, Union county, Pennsylvania, where he worked at day’s 
labor and distilling. Later they settled at McEwensville, Northumberland county, 
thence coming to Lycoming county, where they bought a small farm in Fairfield 
township. He was a Democrat and a member of the Presbyterian church, and died 
in 1880. His first wife died in 1846, and he was again married to a Mrs. Mull. 
He was the father of eleven children by his first wife: William; Susie, deceased; 
John, deceased; Henry, deceased; George; Margaret, who married Cornelius 
Wagner; Samuel, deceased; Jacob; Ellen, who married William Edler; Elmira, 
deceased, and Lewis M. 

Waras Weaver, of the lumber firm of William Weaver & Company, pro- 
prietors of the Union Mills, was born in York, Pennsylvania, May 19, 1811, son of 
Jacob and Catherine (Smith). Weaver. He received a common school education, 
and came to Lycoming county when he was eighteen years old, locating in Loyal- 
sock township, and engaged in operating a grist mill and distillery for several years. 
He followed the mercantile business in Montoursville for forty years; in 1851 he 
established the lumber firm of William Weaver & Company, and has since been at 
the head of their business. Mr. Weaver was a stockholder and director in the City 
National Bank of Williamsport, and is now a stockholder and director in the Keystone 
Bank of Philadelphia. He is a stockholder in the First National Bank of Williams- 
port, and has an interest in the J. E. Dayton Company, and is one of the large real 
estate owners in Montoursville. He was married in 1835 to Annie, daughter 
of Samuel Wheeland; she died in July, 1890, and was the mother of eight 
children, three of whom are living: Susan, who married Thomas Ramsey; Margaret 
E., who married Peter T. Marsh, and Mary E., who married W. P. Wheeland. 
Mr. Weaver was once a member of the I. O. O. F., and also of the Encampment. 
He is a Republican, has served as school director of Montoursville, is a prominent 
member of the Methodist Episcopal church and a trustee of the same, and has served 
as steward and treasurer for twenty-two years. 
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Joan Weaver was born near Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, September 20, 1815, 
and married Catherine, daughter of Cornelius Shaffer. He located in Montours- 
ville, where he engaged in boating on the canal, and was also proprietor of the 
Central Hotel. He was a Republican in polities, filled the various borough offices, 
and died April 27, 1888. His wife survives him. They reared a family of thir- 
teen children, nine of whom are living: Jane; Belle, who married Charles Bubb, of 
Williamsport; Lindsay, postmaster of Montoursville; George, of Montoursville; 
Oscar B., of the Williamsport Candy Company; Byron A.; Maize, who married 
Dr. Ritter, of Milton, Pennsylvania; Clara, who married John E. Callahan, of 
Montoursville, and Harry, proprietor of the Montour House, Montoursville. 

Byron A. Weaver, of the firm of Weaver & Callahan, dealers in coal and agri- 
cultural implements, was born in Montoursville, December 25, 1856, son of John 
and Catherine (Shaffer) Weaver. He was educated in the public schools, and 
engaged in boating for a number of years, and in 1886 he and Mr. Callahan 
engaged in their present business. He was married in 1879 to Miss Alice Berry, 
and to them have been born four children: Raymond; Chester; Howard, and Bertha 
Estelle. Mr. Weaver is a Republican, and has served as councilman and treasurer 
of Montoursville; he isa member of Eureka Lodge, I. O. O. F., and with his wife 
belongs to the Lutheran church. 

Jacop Weaver, brick manufacturer, was born in Northumberland county, Penn- 
sylvania, March 2, 1830, son of Jacob and Catherine (Smith) Weaver. He received 
his education in the common schools, learned the distilling business with his father, 
and followed that occupation for about nine years. He came to Lycoming county 
about the year 1834, and for fifteen years was engaged in boating on the canal. In 
1865 he purchased the Robbins House at Montoursyille, changed the name to Cen- 
tral Hotel, and conducted it until April, 1890, with the exception of six years, when 
he was proprietor of another hotel in the same borough; withdrawing from the 
hotel in 1890, he began the manufacture of brick, which he has continued ever since. 
He was a member of the Montoursville Furniture Manufacturing Company. He was 
married in 1855 to Miss Mary Ann, daughter of J acob Swartz, and to this union 
were born eight children: Lewis Emanuel; Mary Elizabeth, who married F. R. 
Konkle; Agnes Kessler, who married A. G. Yoder; William Swartz; Lily May; 
Frank Ebner; Walter Scott, and Alice Edith. Mr. Weaver furnished a substitute 
in defense of his country in the late Rebellion. He is an active Democrat, and is a 
member of the borough council and has served as school director. His wife and 
family are members of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

Joas S. KonkLe was born in Fairfield township in 1811, and was a son of Adam 
Konkle. He received a limited education, and after learning the carpenter's trade 
he became a contractor. He settled on Lycoming creek, and built the first bridge 
across that stream for the Northern Central railroad. He also erected the Eagle 
Hotel and woolen mills in Williamsport, and was engaged in the lumber aud mer- 
cantile business. After the flood of June, 1865, he built the Lycoming Creek and 
Muncy aqueducts. From 1838 until his death he resided at Montoursville, where 
he died in 1374. He was a Whig and Republican in politics, and united with the 
Methodist Episcopal church at the age of eighteen years, remaining a consistent 
member until his death. He married, February 21, 1838, Miss Susan Lundy, who 
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survives him and is the mother of three children: Julia Ann, who married Lewis 
Biehl; Ellis W., and Frank R. 

Frase R. Koysze, merchant, was born in Montoursville, Lycoming county, August 
28, 1844, son of John S. and Susan (Lundy) Konkle. He was educated in the public 
schools of his native town, learned the carpenter’s trade, followed the same for many 
years, was on an engineering gang on the Philadelphia and Reading railroad for several 
years, and is now inspector of ties for this company. In June, 1890, he established 
his present mercantile business at Montoursville. He was married, April 12, 1583, 
to Elizabeth. daughter of Jacob Weaver, and has one child, Howard Leon. He isa 
Republican, has been burgess of Montoursville, a member of the borough council, 
and filled other offices. He is a member of Eureka Lodge, A. F. and A. M., and 
Lycoming Chapter; he was one of the organizers of the Montonrsville Manufacturing 
Company, and is a director of the same, and is interested in the lumber business, 
being a member of the firm of Konkle, Criswell & Konkle. Mrs. Konkle is a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

WiLLraw B. KoxkLe, retired farmer, was born in Fairfield township, Lycoming 
county, September 26, 1818, son of Adam and Martha (Seibring) Konkle. His 
grandfather was a native of Bneks county, Pennsylvania, was one of the pioneers 
of Fairfield township, and an early member of the Montoursville Methodist Episco- 
pal church. His father, Adam Konkle, was drafted in the war of 1812, but was 
not called into service. He was born, January 19, 1786, and died, January 10, 
1853, and his wife, whose maiden name was Martha Seibring, was born, April 26, 
1791, and died, December 30, 1871. They were prominent members of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, in which he held the office of elder and class-leader 
for many years. They were the parents of ten children: John S.; Rachel W., who 
married Henry C. Reeder; Charles; William B.; George W.; Mary Ann, who 
married Abraham Stadden; Elizabeth, who married Henry Else; Pearson L.: 
Martha, who married Jacob Sheffer, and Ann Elisa. Wiliam B. Konkle was 
educated in the schools of his native township and worked on his father's farm 
until he was twenty-five years old. He followed lumbering on Wallis run and 
Loyalsock creek for several years, and also did the same business on Mill creek 
for ten years. He and his brother afterwards engaged in contracting and 
built several of the county bridges. In 1851 he engaged in the mercantile 
business at Montoursville, continuing for two years, and also manufactured 
brick for several years. Since 1560 he has devoted his time exclusively to 
farming, and is the owner of two farms in and surrounding the borough of 
Montoursville. He was married in 1847 to Miss Amelia Bastian, and to this union 
have been born three children: Martha Amelia; Rachel Ann, and Wiliam B. 
Mr. Konkle was a Democrat until 1862, when he became a Republican. He has 
been burgess of Montoursville, has been supervisor, a member of the borough 
council, and of the school board. He was one of the organizers of the Grange 
lodge at Montoursville, was a member of the Lutheran chureh for twenty years, 
and afterwards he and his wife joined the Methodist Episcopal church at Montours- 
ville. in which he has held the offices of trustee, steward, class-leader, and superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school. 

Wiziiam B. KoxkLE, physician and surgeon, was born in Montoursville, March 
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1, 1858, son of William B. and Amelia (Bastian) Konkle. He received his educa- 
tion in the schools of Montoursville, and was graduated from Dickinson Seminary 
in 1878. He at once entered the university at Syracuse, New York, from which 
he was graduated in 1881. He began the study of medicine under Dr. H. G. Mc- 
Cormick, of Williamsport, and was graduated from Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, in 1884. He began practice at Montoursville, where he has given his 
entire time to his profession, and has built up a lucrative business. He is a member 
of Lycoming County Medical Society, Eureka Lodge, No. 335, A. Y. M., and Fairfield 
Lodge, 236, I. O. O. F.; also a member of Bald Eagle Encampment, and of the 
Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity. He was married in 1884 to Miss Joan Saylor, 
daughter of William J. Saylor, of Schuylkill Haven, Pennsylvania, and they have 
no children. He is independent in politics and is a steward and trustee in the 
Methodist Episcopal church. 

Wrruıam WaLrz was born near Warrensville, Eldred township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, in March, 1804. His father, George Waltz, was a native of Wurtem- 
berg, Germany, and one of the pioneers of Eldred township. William was reared 
in that township. After reaching maturity he moved to Fairfield township, where 
he engaged in farming, erected a saw mill on Mill creek, and was extensively 
engaged in the lumber business for many years. He married Mary, a daughter of 
Jacob Hurr, of Fairfield township, and reared a family of eleven children: George, 
of Washington township; Catherine, wife of Christian Bidelspacher, of Hepburn 
township; Dorothy, wife of Jacob Entz, of Fairfield township; Mary, wife of John 
Entz, of the same township; Barbara, wife of Samuel Ulmer, of Anthony township; 
Gottlieb, of Williamsport; Caroline, wife of Frederick Foltz, of Nebraska; Abraham, 
of Fairfield township; Martha, wife of Daniel Bruchlacher, of Hepburn township, 
and William H. and Andrew H. of Williamsport. Mr. Waltz was a member of the 
Baptist church for many years, and was one of the organizers of Fairfield Baptist 
church, and a trustee in that body. He was a life-long Democrat, but cast his last 
vote for the Republican ticket. His wife died in March, 1876; he survived her 
until 1885. 

Grorce Brenner was born in Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, December 25, 1813, 
and was a grandson of Thomas Bennet, and a son of Andrew Bennet, who figured 
so conspicuously in the Wyoming massacre, and whose names are held in veneration 
by the present inhabitants of that beautiful valley. He moved to this valley in 
1840, purchased and cleared a farm, and remained there until his death. February 
1, 1844, he married Martha Strebeigh, who was born June 26, 1822, in Williamsport, 
and died on the 17th of April, 1891, at the old home in Fairfield township where she 
had lived forty-seven years. She and her husband had lived together forty-three 
years, he having died four years previously. Mrs. Bennet united with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church in early life and was a faithful member of the same until 

.she was called to the fellowship of the church triumphant. A son, Daniel S. 
Bennet, died suddenly in September, 1881, at Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, where 
he had married and won much distinction. The father never fully recovered from 
the shock of this unexpected bereavement, and died on the 11th of March, 1887. 
It was said of him by those who knew him best that he was a great admirer of the 
Bible and made it almost his exclusive study during the last years of his life. Four 
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children survive to mourn their parents’ loss: Mary A., Mrs. Henry S. Cole; John 
A.; George, and Bessie. Mr. and Mrs. Cole were married on the 15th of January, 
1867, and reside at Montoursville. They are the parents of eight children: Martha 
B.; Sarah W.; Mary McC.; Bessie B.; Georgianna; Daniel S.; Edward, and an 
infant son. 

Joms A. BENSET, farmer, was born in Fairfield township, Lycoming county, 
December 2, 1848, son of George and Martha (Strebeigh) Bennet. He was edu- 
cated in the common schools and Dickinson Seminary, and has always devoted his 
business life to farming, settling on his present farm in 1881. He was married, 
February 13, 1884, to Emma Williams, by whom he has two children: Catharine 
W. and George. He is a Republican in politics, and has served as school director 
and as justice of the peace. He is a member of Eureka Lodge, A. F. and A. M., 
and attends the Methodist Episcopal church. 

GEORGE BENSET, farmer, was born on his present farm, July 18, 1564. He was 
educated in the township schools, Dickinson Seminary, and Williamsport Commer- 
cial College. He was married, February 1, 1885, to Jennie, daughter of Peter 
Belles, of Muncy township, and to this union have been born two children: Susan 
Arnold and Charles Peter. He is a Republican in politics, and is now serving as 
auditor of Fairfield township. He and his wife attend the Methodist Episcopal 
church. 

Revsex W. Scmocm was born November 15, 1514, in Berks county, Pennsyl- 
vania, was a mason and mill-wright by trade, and came to Lycoming county in 
1840. Here he was married, April 13, 1843, to Miss Margaret Corson. He first 
located at Lewis Lake, but removed to Penn township four years later, and subse- 
quently was engaged in farming two years in Muncy Creek township and on the 
Packer farm for twenty-two years. In 186S he bought one of the Hall farms in 
Fairfield township, sold part of it, and improved the remainder, which now consti- 
tutes the residence of his son, Daniel J. Schoch; here he remained until his death, 
November 27, 1890. He was buried with Masonic honors. His wife was born 
May 16, 1821, and died in 1876. He was a Democrat in politics, was supervisor 
of Fairfield township for twenty-six years, and assessor for two terms. He was a 
member of Eureka Lodge, No. 335, A. Y. M., Fairfield Lodge, No. 236, I. O. O. F., 
and a charter member of the West Branch Grange, No. 136, P. of H. He was the 
father of nine children, all of whom died in infancy or early childhood except 
Abram C., who was killed by an accident, August 1, 1864, and Daniel J. 

DasieL J. Scuocn, farmer, was born in Wolf township, Lycoming county. 
Pennsylvania, May 5, 1549, son of Reuben W. and Margaret (Corson) Schoch. 
He was educated in the common schools and has always been engaged in farming. 
In 1875 he was married to Miss Lydia R., daughter of H. S. Williamson, by whom 
he has one child, Henry R., who is now attending Muncy Normal School. He is 
a member of Eureka Lodge, A. F. and A. M., and Fairfield Lodge, 1. O. O. F., 
and also of West Branch Grange, P. of H. He is Past Master of the Masonic 
order, and Past Grand of the I. O. O. F.; he has also been a member of the United 
Order of American Mechanics, the Patriotic Order of the Sons of America, and the 
Knights of Pythias. In politics is a Democrat; he has served as township clerk 
and is a member of the standing committee. With his wife he belongs to the 
Methodist Episcopal church. 
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Fraxcis W. Rawite was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 14/95. The 
Rawle family settled in Philadelphia in 1686, coming from Cornwall, England. He 
was reared in that city: at the age of seventeen he enlisted in the war of 1812, and 
held the commission of lieutenant in the Gray Reserves. When a young man he 
went to Clearfield county to look after some land interests, and while there he was 
elected and served as associate judge of that county. He was a civil engineer br 
profession, and engaged in locating and building the Pennsylvania and West Branch 
canals, afterwards engaging in the iron business near Lewistown, Mifflin county. 
Pennsylvania, where he and James Hall purchased the Freedom Iron Works. He 
and his brother-in-law, James Hall, built the Greenwood furnace in Huntingdon 
county, and operated both works for many years. In 1850 he returned to his native 
city, where he engaged in the insurance business until 1861, when he came to Lycom- 
ing county and built the residence in Fairfield township where his son Henry now 
resides. Here he spent the balance of his life, dying in 1881, at theripe old age ot 
eighty-siz vears. Mr. Rawle married Louisa Hall, a daughter of Charles and 
Elizabeth (Coleman) Hall, the latter the daughter of Robert Coleman of Cornwall, 
Pennsvlvauia. Mr. Hall was a pioneer lawyer of Sunbury, Pennsylvania, where he 
practiced his profession up to his death. His wife owned the Muncy Farms estate, 
on which she lived from 1821 to 1858. Five children who grew to maturity were 
the fruits of the union of Francis W. Rawle and Louisa Hall, as follows: Charles: 
Henry; Emily, who married Rev. Albra Wadleigh; James, and Francis. Mrs. 
Rawle died in 1884. 

Hos. Hexer Rawre was born in the Juniata valley, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania, 
August 21, 1833, son of Francis W. Rawle. He was educated at the public schools, 
and Lewistown Academy, and also spent four years at Bolmar’s boarding school at 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. At the age of seventeen he was appointed to the 
engineer corps on the Pennsylvania railroad, with headquarters at Johnstown, New 
Florence, and Summer Hill. In 1852 he was transferred to the Philadelphia and 
Erie railroad, where he held the position of principal assistant engineer until 1509. 
when he resigned and engaged in the iron business at Sharon, Mercer county, 
Pennsylvania, under the firm name of Boyce & Rawle. On the 20th of December, 
1860, he married Harriet G., daughter of Gen. Charles M. Reed, of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
and in 1862 he located in that city, where he resided until 1876. In 1868 he built a 
furnace at Erie, and also engaged in shipping coal on the lakes until 1870. In 1874 
Mr. Rawle was elected mayor of the city of Erie, and filled that office for two consecu- 
tive terms, having no opposition for the second. In 1875 he was nominated and elected 
by the Republican party, State treasurer, and filled that position with credit until 1878. 
He purchased a home in Philadelphia in 1876, and resided in that city until 1584. and 
then removed to Williamsport, subsequently settling on the Fairfield farm of the 
Muncy Farms estate. where he has since resided. He still retains his interest in 
Sharon and in coal works in Butler county; he organized the Shenango & Allegheny 
railroad, of which he was president, and is a director in the Susquehanna Trnst 
and Safe Deposit Company, of Williamsport. His wife died in 1869, leaving two 
daughters: Alice, wife of H. L. Geyelin of Delaware county, and Marion, wife of 
Thomas Paton of New York City. Mr. Rawle was again married, in 1890, to Mrs. 
Encie M. Herdic, widow-of Peter Herdic, and a daughter of the late Hon. John W. 
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Maynard. Mr. and Mrs. Rawle are members of the Protestant Episcopal church 
of Montoursville, in which body he holds the office of vestryman. 

Lewis Tartas, farmer, was born in Williamsport, Lycoming county, Pennsyl- 
vania, January 1, 1823, son of James and Olive (Bailey) Tallman. He was reared 
in Eldred township, educated in the public schools, and has always been engaged 
in farming. Immediately after his marriage he located on a farm on the Delaware 
river near Philadelphia, where he lived for ten years. In 1859 he purchased his 
present farm of 182 acres, and is one of the progressive and prominent farmers of 
Fairfield township. He was married, January 7, 1849, to Miss E. P. Hall, daughter 
of Jacob Hall of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, who died, August 22, 1891. To 
their union were born seven children: Jacob; Lewis; James; Emma L.; Ellis; 
William, and George. Mr. Tallman isa Republican in polities, has served as school 
director and tax collector of Fairfield township, and was one of the organizers of 
Fairfield Grange. 

Peter Basrrax was born in Lehigh county, Pennsylvania, and removed to Union 
county, the same State, and thence to Lycoming county in 1312. He purchased a 
farm, cleared and improved the same, and also built a hotel, which he conducted for 
many years. It was in Clinton township, now Armstrong, across the river from 
Williamsport, and is now owned by different parties. In 1835 he purchased the 
farm on Loyalsock creek now owned by Dr. Charles Lyon, upon which he lived 
until his death in 1848. He married Esther Artly, a native of Lehigh county, Penn- 
syivania, who died in 1852. He wasa Whig in politics, and a deacon in the Lutheran 
church. They reared a family of ten children, three of whom are living: Josephine, 
who married John Bubb; Margaret, who married John Bruner, and John S. 

Joms S. Basrıas, retired, was born in what is now Armstrong township, Lycom- 
ing county, November 12, 1823, son of Peter and Esther (Artly) Bastian. He re- 
ceived a common school education, and has devoted his life principally to farming. 
He and Franklin Bruner were partners in a mercantile business on Loyalsock creek 
for three years, and he was also engaged in operating the State flour and saw mill 
for eight years. He was married in 1856 to Sarah J., daughter of David Bryan, and 
to this union were born seven children: Charlotte, who married Thomas Lichtenthaler; 
William Maffet; John Clifford; James Ausker; Albra Wadleigh; Josephine, and 
Harty, deceased. Mr. Bastian has always been a stanch Democrat; in 1577 he was 
elected sheriff of Lycoming county and served a full term. He removed to Mon- 
toursville in 1850, and has been burgess, councilman, overseer of the poor, super- 
visor, and a member of the school board of that borough. He isa member of Fair- 
field Lodge, I. O. O. F., and with his wife and family belongs to the Episcopal 
church. 

Marrıy MEYER was a native of Germany and emigrated to America about the 
year 1828, when a young man. He was a carpenter by trade and located in Phila- 
delphia, where he married Annie Margaret Blyler, and remained several years en- 
gaged in the manufacture of store boxes. In 1853 he moved to Lycoming county, 
locating in Loyalsock township, on the farm now owned by S. J. Sweely, and there 
resided and engaged extensively in the lumbering business with Isaiah Hayes until 
his death in 1863. He wasa member of the Order of Red Men and of the I. O. O. F. 
His wife died in 1856, the mother of five children, four of whom are living: John, 
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who was corporal of Company D, One Hundred and Thirty-first Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers, and was killed.at the battle of Gettysburg; Martin W.; Abraham; George, 
and Annie M., who married Jacob Edwards. 

Martis W. Meyer was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, October 22, 1830, 
son of Martin and Annie Margaret (Blyler) Meyer. He was educated in the public 
schools of his native city, and in 1850 came to Lycoming county, where he joined 
his father and Isaiah Hayes in the lamber business. He built a store in 1851 at 
Perryville, and followed the general mercantile business until January, 1890, being 
also engaged in farming and lumbering. In February, 1889, he moved to Montonrs- 
ville, and became a member of the mercantile firm of L. I. Meyer & Company. He 
was married in September, 1550, to Miss R. R., danghter of Isaiah Hayes, and to 
them have been born three children: Mary A.. who married Abraham Losch: Mar- 
garet E., and L. 1. Mr. Meyer is a Republican, and is an elder and trustee of the 
Lycoming Centre Presbyterian church. 

Leanper I. MEYER, son of Martin W. Meyer, was born in Perryville, Lycoming 
county, January 10, 1856. He received his edneation in the township and the Will- 
iamsport high schools, and the Williamsport Commercial College. In 1885 he be- 
came a member of the firm of Hayes, Meyer & Pideoe, millers, at Montoursville, 
and in February, 1859, he engaged in the mercantile business. He was married in 
1877, io Miss Annie, danghter of P. M. Trumbower. and to this union have been 
born three children: Della; Howard, and Perry. He is a Republican in polities, is 
a member of Eureka Lodge, F. and A. M., Fairfield Lodge, 1. O. O. F., and of the 
Encampment: he is also a member of Washington Camp, P. O. S. of A., and with 
his wife belongs to the Presbyterian church. 

DANIEL STREBEIGE was a native of York county, Pennsylvania, and a son of 
Jacob Strebeigh, a native of Prussia, who came to America with the Moravians and 
settled in York county. He came to Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, when a boy. 
was bound out to'learn the blacksmith trade with George Dnitch, of Williamsport, 
and served an apprenticeship of seven years, afterwards following that trade for 
twenty-three years in Williamsport. In connection with Col. Thomas W. Lloyd, he 
contracted to build sections seventy-two and seventy-fonr of the North Branch canal, 
after the completion of which he purchased what is now known as the Woodward 
farm. He followed farming in connection with merchandizing in Williamsport fora 
number of years. and then traded the farm property for the farm now occupied by his 
son. Thomas J. Strebeigh, where he resided until his death, December 4, 1857. He 
served as county commissioner of Lycoming county for one term, and was in his 
younger days a Democrat, but snbsequently became identified with the Republican 
party. For several years he was a trustee of the Pine Street Methodist Episcopal 
church of Williamsport: he was a member of Ivy Lodge, A. F. and A. M., and Ly- 
coming Chapter. He married Mary McElrath, who died in Angust, 1872. To this 
union were born nine children: Mary. who married Hopewell Clark; Martha, who 
married George Bennett: Elizabeth, who married Joseph Lyndall; Robert, deceased, 
who was connected with the New York Tribune for many years; Elvira, deceased; 
Sarah, deceased; Thomas J.: Barbara, who married William Vanderbilt, and Lydia. 

Tuomas J. STREBEIGH, farmer. was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, February 
9, 1532, son of Daniel Strebeigh. He remained in Williamsport, where he received 
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his education, until he was nineteen years old, when he moved to the farm where he 
now resides. He was graduated from Dickinson Seminary in 1550, and has always 
followed farming. He is a stockholder in the First National Bank and the West 
Branch National Bank, of Williamsport. He is a Republican, and was elected 
county commissioner in 1888; he has served as school director in Montoursville for 
twenty years, has been poor director of Fairfield township for fourteen years, and 
overseer of the poor in Montoursville for nine years. He is one of the charter mem- 
bers and was the first Master of Eureka Lodge, A. F. and A, M. He was married 
in 1860 to Miss Julia W., daughter of John and Catherine Sheets, and to this union 
were born eight children, one of whom is deceased, and seven are living: Laura; 
Thomas; Robert; Gertrude; Agnes: Harry H., and Donald C. Mrs. Strebeigh is a 
member of the Presbyterian church. 

FREDERICK CLEES was born in Germany and immigrated to America when a young: 
man, locating at Penn’s Dale, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, where he worked at 
the tailor’s trade for one year, removing thence to Upper Fairfield township, where 
he followed his trade for a number of years. He is now a resident of Montoursville, 
Lycoming county. He married Hannah O’Bourn, who died May 27, 1891, and was 
the mother of eight children, six of whom are living: Charles; John H.; Adam; 
Sarah J., who married Matthias Harris; Simon Peter, and Mary Ann, who married 
Henry McBride. A 

Joms H. Cıees, farmer, was born in Blooming Grove, Armstrong township, 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, June 29, 1842, son of Frederick and Hannah 
(O’Bourn) Clees. He was reared in Fairfield township and educated in the common ' 
schools. He learned the carpenter trade, followed that occupation for several years, 
and on the 1st of April, 1876, he located on his present farm. He was first married, 
in 1864, to Miss Sarah C., daughter of Stephen Tomlinson, who died in June, 1890, 
leaving three children: Margaret, who married John Heverland; Ida May, and Harry 
T. He was again married, September 9, 1891, to Jemima, daughter of Adam Var- 
ner. He is a Prohibitionist, has served as school director, was constable for two 
terms, and is now serving his third term as overseer of the poor. He is a trustee of 
the Fairview Methodist Episcopal church and his wife is a member of the Evangeli- 
eal church. 

G. H. Wootrver, merchant and lumberman, was born in Plunkett’s Creek town- 
ship, Lycoming county, September 17, 1848, son of Edwin and Esther (Wheeland) 
Woolever. He received his education in the public schools and at the Williamsport 
Commercial College. In 1873 he became a partner in the firm of William Weaver 
& Company, and still retains a one-fourth interest. He established his present 
mercantile business at Montoursville in 1854, and in 1889 he formed the lumber firm 
of Dubert, Woolever & Fry, which is now known as Woolever Brothers. They are 
also conducting a planing mill at that place. He is a Republican, and has filled the 
offices of township clerk, school director, assessor, overseer of the poor, and town 
councilman. He was married in 1874 to Mary E., daughter of Lewis and Annie 
McCarty, and is treasurer of the Methodist Episcopal church at Montouxsville. 

Wirum Lewars was a native of Northamberland county, Pennsylvania, and 
came to Lycoming county about 1548. He was married in Columbia county to Mary 
A. Clewell, a native of that county, whence they came to Lycoming. He was a man 
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of good education, and taught private and public schools in Montoursville for a 
number of years. In 1864 he enlisted in Company K, One Hundred and Eighty- 
seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, and served until the close of the war as sergeant 
of his company. After the war he returned to this county, and was employed by 
Canfield & Coeton, lumbermen near Montoursville, as bookkeeper and shipper, and 
remained with that firm and its successor until his death in February, 1885. He 
was a Republican, and served as justice of the peace in Montoursville for five con- 
secutive terms. He was a prominent member of the Lutheran church of that 
borough, and superintendent of the Lutheran Sunday school. His widow survives, 
and resides in Montoursville. They were the parents of five children, three of whom 
are living, as follows: James S., a hardware merchant of Williamsport; Clara M., 
wife of Rev. J. G. Griffith, a Lutheran minister of Omaha, Nebraska, and 
Annie M. 

Wirin GRIFFITH was born in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1811. He was for a 
number of years engaged in the mercantile business, and served as a justice of the 
peace at Stewartstown for many years. He saw service in the Two Hundredth 
Pennsylvania Volunteers during the late war, and was a Republican in politics. He 
married Mary Beard, who died at the age of twenty-eight years, and was the mother 
of four children: Aun, who married William Arthur; Margaret, who married 
James Fulton, president of the Stewartstown railroad; Thomas B., and Dr. M. M., 
of Verona, Allegheny county, Pennsylvania. He was again married, to Elizabeth 
Hammond, who is also deceased and was the mother of seven children: Stewart; 
William; George; James; John; Mary, and Sarah, who married James Hendricks. 
Mr. Griffith died in 1890, a consistent member of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

Tuomas B. Grirrrrn, dentist and druggist, was born in Stewartstown, York 
county, Pennsylvania, February 28, 1838, son of William and Mary (Beard) Griffith. 
He went to Baltimore city when he was nine years old and lived with his grand- 
mother, Mary Griffith, until sixteen. Here he had the advantage of the select and 
academic schools of that city. In the fall of 1862, he enlisted in Company C, One 
Hundred and Thirtieth Pennsylvania Volunteers, as first lieutenant, was promoted 
to the captaincy of his company, and saw active service in the battles of Fredericks- 
burg, Antietam, Chancellorsville, and others. After a service of nine months in the 
war he returned to his native county, where he studied dentistry, and practiced for 
several years, in partnership with Hezekiah Freeston. In 1871 he came to Mon- 
toursville, and after practicing his profession for two years, in 1874 he purchased 
the drug business of Dr. Archer and Henry Bastian, which he has since conducted 
in connection with dentistry. For about eighteen months he was in partnership 
with Frank Wheeland, but since then has done business on his own responsibility. 
Dr. Griffith held the position of overseer and gauger of the Foust distillery in York 
county for two and one-half years under President Andrew Johnson's administra- 
tion. He was formerly identified with the Republican party, but since the attempt 
to impeach Andrew Johnson he has been identified with the Democratic party. He 
has been a member of the school board of Montoursville for two years, and belongs 
to Eureka Lodge, No. 335, A. Y. M., and Reno Post, No. 64, G. A. R. He was 
married in 1865 to Miss Margaret J. Hammond, and to this union have been born 
five children: Anna; Harry, deceased; Sarah; Mary, and William. Dr. Griffith is 
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a member of the Baptist church, and his wife and family are members of the Pres- 
byterian church. 

Grorce C. Sarcer, physician and surgeon, was born in Clinton township, Lycom- 
ing county, Pennsylvania, September 9, 1852, son of Joseph and Elizabeth (Hart- 
ranft) Saeger. His father was born in what is now the borough of Montoursville in 
1825, and was a son of Christian Saeger, a native of Lehigh county, Pennsylvania, 
who settled in Lycoming county about the year 1800. Mrs. Elizabeth Saeger was 
born in Delaware township, Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, and resides with 
her husband in Clinton township, Lycoming county; they are the parents of three 
children: George C.; Mary Ann, who married Samuel App, and Rebecca Caroline. 
George C., the eldest of these children, received his literary education in the Muncy 
and Montoursville Normal Schools. He studied medicine under Dr. Thomas Smith, 
of Clintonville, and Dr. George Metzger, of Hughesville, and was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1876. He at once began the practice of bis pro- 
fession at Jersey Shore Station, where he remained for four years, removing thence 
to Muney for one year, and in 1881 he located in Montoursville, where he has since 
enjoyed the leading practice of the town. In 1882 he established his present drug- 
store, which he carries on in connection with his profession. For several years he 
was a member of the Lycoming County Medical Society. He is a Democrat in pol- 
ities, and in 1881 was elected to the office of coroner of Lycoming county, which 
position he filled with credit for one term. He was married in 1877 to Miss Jose- 
phine W., daughter of John Bubb, of Antes Fort. Pennsylvania. He and wife are 
active members of the Lutheran church. 

Peter Barr was born in Wurtemberg, Germany, and emigrated to America when 
ayoung man. He first settled at Ralston, where he remained one year, and was 
then successively located at Blossburg nine years, at Trout Run one year, at Hoag- 
land’s Run two years and a half, at Blooming Grove two years, at Williamsport 
three years, at Loyalsock five years, in Black Hole valley two years and a half, and 
at Muncy creek six years, dying at the last named place, February 15, 1881. He 
was a blacksmith by trade, a Democrat in politics, and a member of the Catholic 
church. His wife, whose maiden name was Jane Brierden, survives him and is the 
mother of six children: Margaret Ann, who married Edward Bower; John; Sarah J., 
who married Seely Hetherland; Eliza Jane; Peter, and Rebecca, who married George 
Rentz. 

JoHx BALL, farmer, was born in Tioga county, Pennsylvania, September 28, 1852, 
son of Peter and Jane (Brierden) Ball. He was educated in the township schools 
and at a graded school at Montgomery borough; when he was seventeen years of age 
he was employed by the Misses Scott to manage their farm in Fairfield township, 
and with them he remained nineteen years and eight months. He was married in 
1886 to Mary Magdalene, daughter of John Winters, by whom he has two children: 
Sarah, who was born April 25, 1889, and died January 8,1892, and Ruth ©. He is 
a member of the Jr. O. U. A. M., is a Prohibitionist, and with his wife belongs to 
the Fairview Methodist Episcopal church, of which he is trustee and steward. 

WiLLram Lucas, proprietor of the Central Hotel, was born in Tampa Bay, Florida, 
December 15, 1848, son of Luther Wesley and Mary Ann (Cassidy) Lucas. His 
father was born near Richmond, Virginia, and after engaging in the mercantile busi- 
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ness for some time in Pennsylvania, he moved to Florida. He enlisted from that 
State in the Fifth United States Infantry, and was killed in battle during the Mexi- 
can war. His mother and her children moved from Florida to Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania. in 1349, where she died, August 19, 1861. Onr snbject is the only surviving 
child, and at the age of thirteen years he left home to carve out his own way through 
life. He came to Montonrsville in 1855 and engaged in boating on the canal until 
1561. July 1,1861.he enlisted in Company G, Twenty-eighth Pennsylvania Volnn- 
teers, and served for three vears and one month, participating in all the battles of 
his company during that time. At the close of the war he returned to Montoursville, 
and resumed boating until 1884, when he became proprietor of the Central Hotel, 
which he purchased in 1888. He is a member of Eureka Lodge, F. and A. M., Fair- 
field Lodge, I. O. O. F., and the Encampment. He is also a member of the Unior 
Veteran Legion. and of Reno Post, G. A. R., of Williamsport. He is astanch Republi- 
can and has served as burgess and constable of Montoursville. In September, 1565, 
he was married to Miss Mary L. Frock, and to this union have been born two chil- 
dren: Jennie M. and Harry S. 

James Tsriuax was born in Fairfield township, November 16, 1790, and was 
a son of Jeremiah Tallman. He was reared in this county, and followed the ocen- 
pation of a farmer. He died, November 11, 1865, on his farm in what is now 
Eldred township. His wife, whose maiden name was Olive Bailey, a daughter of 
Daniel Bailey, was born July 13, 1800. and died August 18, 1877. Her father, 
Daniel Bailey, was born October 14, 1766, and her mother, Patience Bailey, was 
born August 21,1772. There were born to James and Olive Tallman seven child- 
ren: Sarah. who married Jacob Wise; Louis; Patience, who married Thomas 
Berger; Charles L.; Pierson L.; Olive, who married William Berger, and Harrison. 

Pierson L. Tattsax, farmer, was born in that portion of Hepburn township 
which is now Eldred, November 23, 1827, son of James and Olive (Bailey) Tallman. 
He received a common school education and has always devoted his business life to 
farming. He was married in 1560 to Miss Phoebe, daughter of Jacob Konkle, and 
to this union have been born two children: George and Bertran. Mr Tallman is 
an active Repnblican, and is overseer of the poor of his township. He settled on 
his present farm in 1872, and is recognized as one of the representative farmers of 
Lycoming county. His wife is a member of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

STEPHEN ToMLIssox was born in Mnner township, Lycoming county, Pennsylva- 
nia. in 1304, and died in 1880. His father was a native of Scotland and immigrated 
to America, settling in Muncy Creek township, Lycoming county, where he died. 
Stephen married Margaret Hoffman, a native of Northampton county, Pennsylva- 
nia, and afterwards located in Montonrsville, moving thence to what is now Gamble 
township. and then to Loyalsockville. where he kept a store. He was a wheel- 
wright by trade and followed that all through life in connection with other oceupa- 
tions. He was a Democrat in politics and served as postmaster at Loyalsockville 
and at Upper Fairfield, and was instrumental in getting the postoffice established 
at the latter place. His wife died in 1874, and with him belonged to the Methodist 
Episcopal church. She was the mother of ten children, five of whom are living: 
William J.; Frank; John; Margaret, who married William Buek, and Harriet, who 
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Lupwie F. Sweety married Mary Magdalene Rentz; both were natives of 
Wurtemburg, Germany, and they migrated from that country to America in 
1805, their marriage taking place after their arrival. Soon after this event they 
purchased a farm near Ball’s Mills, in Hepburn township, which they cleared and 
improved; in 1834 they settled on the farm where their son, Ezra W. Sweely, now 
resides. He was a Whig, and afterwards a Democrat, and held some of the town- 
ship offices. His death occurred in 1854, and that of his wife in 1863. They were 
both members of the Evangelical church; they were the parents of ten children, 
five of whom survive: George; Jacob; Martha, who married Jonathan D. Wald; 
Amelia, who married Lewis Hetler, and Ezra W. 

Ezra W. Sweeny, farmer, was born on the farm where „he now resides in Upper 
Fairfield township, September 16, 1837, son of Ludwig F. and Magdalene (Rentz) 
Sweely. He was educated in the township schools and learned the carpenter’s 
trade, which he followed for many years. In 1864 he built the Sherman House at 
Loyalsock and conducted the same for four years. He is one of the leading Dem- 
ocrats of his township; has served as auditor for two terms, jury commissioner for 
one term, and has been assessor of Upper Fairfield township for twenty years in 
succession. He has also been school director, and is serving his fourth term as 
justice of the peace. He was married in 1860 to Miss Catherine, daughter of Daniel 
Reeser, and to them have been born five children: Joseph Elmar; Lucretia Alice, 
who married Samuel I. Lundy; Daniel O.; Laura Bell, and Maud Myrtle. Mr. 
Sweely and family are members of the Evangelical church of Loyalsock, of which he 
is trustee. 

SoLomox Rentz, farmer, was born, September 2, 1833, in Hepburn township, 
Lycoming county, son of Jacob and Mary (Steiger) Rentz. His father emigrated 
from Germany to America in 1804, and about 1818 came with his father, Jacob 
Rentz, to Lycoming county. Jacob Rentz died in 1865, and Mary, his wife, in 1837; 
they were members of the German Reformed church, and the parents of four chil- 
dren: John; Jacob; Solomon, and Mary. Solomon Rentz was educated in the 
common schools and Dickinson Seminary. He has always devoted his business life 
to farming. He was married, September 2, 1858, to Catharine, daughter of George 
Stolz, of Muncy, and to this union have been born three children: George; Melinda 
wife of Ezra Belles, and Harvey E. 

GEORGE MARKER, merchant, was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, February 
16, 1841, son of George and Margaret (Rutter) Marker. He was reared in his native 
city, where he remained until the breaking out of the war of the rebellion. He 
promptly enlisted in Company B, Twentieth Pennsylvania Volunteers, and saw 
service for three months under General Patterson. He then enlisted in the United 
States Navy for a term of three years, and served under Capt. Stephen B. Luce on 
the Pontiac, which was stationed at Charleston, South Carolina, on the south Atlantic 
blockade. In July, 1865, he was transferred to the Shawmut, Capt. John G. 
-Walker, and sailed from New York successively to Halifax, Nova Scotia; Southamp- 
ton, England; Flushing, Holland; Antwerp, Belguim; Cherbourg, France; Fauchal, 
Maderia; Lisboa, Poca St. Vincent, Cape Verde Islands; Rio de Janeiro, and 
St. Catharine’s, Brazil; Montevideo, Uraguay, Buenos Ayres, Argentine. ete., where 
his ship formed part of the Brazilian squadron. In December, 1566, he returned 
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to New York by way of the West Indies, and after serving three months in the Ver- 
mont he was transferred to the Ascutney, President Johnson’s private yacht. He 
was discharged from the navy at Washington, June 30, 186%, and in the same year 
came to Lycoming county for the purpose of securing hoop-poles for the West India 
trade. He was married, December 24, 1872, to Miss Mary, daughter of Daniel and 
Catherine Reeser, of Upper Fairfield township, and they settled where he now 
resides. Tn Decemher, 1885, he established his present mercantile business; he was 
burned out, November 28, 1S8S, but immediately rebuilt and has since continued 
the business. He was appointed postmaster at Farragut by President Cleveland, and 
has filled that position for five years. He is a Democrat in politics, and is a mem- 
ber of Reno Post, G. A. R., of Williamsport. He is the father of three children: 
Cora Bell and John Franklin, deceased, and Margaret A. His wife is a member of 
the Evangelical church. 

Davi SHERMAN, proprietor of the Sherman House at Loyalsock, was born in 
Ulster, Bradford county, Pennsylvania, December 7, 1855, son of Horace and 
Melinda (Campbell) Sherman, natives of Bradford county. He was educated in the 
public schools of Bradford and Lycoming counties, and afterwards engaged in the 
lumber business. He went to Michigan in 1376, where in 1881 he engaged in the 
hotel business at Edmore, Montcalm county, where he continued until 1887. He 
then returned to Williamsport, where he was engaged for two years in the whole- 
sale and retail liquor business, became proprietor of the Ralston House, and in April, 
1891, he purchased his present hotel. He is a member of the Patriotic Order of the 
Sons of America, is a Democrat in politics, and a member of the county standing 
committee. He was married in 1888 to Emma L., daughter of John Pfizenmayer, 
of Germany. His wife is a member of the Lutheran church. Both of Mr. Sher- 
man’s paternal and maternal great-grandfathers participated in the Revolutionary 
war. 

Tre Haris or Muncy Farus.—Upon the failure of Samuel Wallis. who had been for 
many years the agent of the Holland Land Company, a portion of his lands in Lyeom- 
ing county, known as the Muncy Farms, passed into the hands of Henry Drinker, of 
Philadelphia, who in 1806 sold them to Robert Coleman, of Cornwall Furnace, Leb- 
anon county, Pennsylvania. Mr. Coleman’s daughter, Elizabeth, had married in 
1790 Charles Hall, the fifth son of Lieut. Col. Elisha Hall, of Maryland, and at this 
time Mr. Hall was practicing law in Sunbury, where he had built up a large client- 
age, and also acquired several tracts of land in Lycoming county. 

The Muncy Farms, inherited by Mrs. Hall from her father, comprised 7,000 
acres, and Charles Hall also owned 4,000 acres in the northern part of what is now 
Lycoming county and the southern part of Sullivan, north of the Muney Farms. 
It was upon this historic domain that Fort Muncy was situated. It was built in 
1778 by General Hartley, and had a four-pound cannon and four swivel guns. In 
1718 the garrison consisted of 200 men, with Capt. Andrew Walton in command. 
On the 27th of April, 1779, thirteen men were killed by the Indians, and on the 
15th of May General Hand came with a reinforcement of 100 men. In 1780 the 
garrison numbered fifty strong. In 1782 the fort was rebnilt with stone, and it 
has ever since been matter of tradition in this locality that Hessians were employed 
upon the work. The fort was finally demolished in 1947 by the tenant on the 
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Farms, who said with considerable satisfaction: “I have gotten rid of that old pile 
of stones.”? There are at present no outlines of the fort left, the Reading railroad 
having run through the site, and of the relics there remain only a few rusty imple- 
ments of war and a large collection of Indian arrows. There is also on the Farms 
an Indian burial ground, from which some of the most interesting relics obtained in 
this part of the State have been taken. One of the first grist mills in this region 
was built upon the Farms by Wallis, and Martin Ault, the present farmer for W. 
Coleman Hall, is the grandson of the first miller. Five generations of Aults have 
lived upon the Farms in the employ of the Wallis and Hall families. The mill was 
abandoned in 1837. 

Mrs. Charles Hall added largely to the mansion house built by Wallis in 1769. 
She employed the contractor by whom the State capitol building at Harrisburg was 
erected, and both contracts were in progress at the same time. The materials were 
transported to the Farms by boat from Harrisburg. The large elm trees now stand- 
ing east of the mansion were planted by Mrs. Samuel Wallis. When her husband 
was clearing the land to build she remonstrated against the removal of all the shade 
trees, to which he replied that he was paying to have the land cleared. But in the 
night, with the assistance of a negro boy, she planted the trees, and when Wallis 
saw them in the morning he said: ‘‘ As they are planted, let them remain.” They 
now shade the drive to the mansion, and constitute one of the most attractive feat- 
ures of the estate. 

After the death of her husband in 1821 Mrs. Charles Hall came to reside in 
Lycoming county, but soon after removed to Lancaster, leaving her eldest son, Rob- 
bert Coleman Hall, who had married Sarah Ann Watts, daughter of Judge Watts, of 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, to look after the Muncy Farms; for a time he remained 
in charge of them, but finally returned to Carlisle, where he practiced law until his 
death. Upon his removal Mrs. Hall, when her children had all grown up, returned 
to her home in Lycoming county, and there remained until ber death, in 1859. In 
1545 her son James came from Greenwood Furnace, where he had been for a num- 
ber of years the owner of a large iron works, and became his mother’s agent for her 
estate in Lycoming county; he continued to live with her until her death, and until 
the year 1868, when he removed to Philadelphia. There he died in 1882, leaving 
one son, William Coleman, who then returned to Lycoming county, and is the pres- 
ent occupant of the Muncy Farms. 

Of the family who have been in public life, Charles Hall was offered at the close 
of the Revolutionary war the position of commissivner to adjust the claims growing 
out of that war, with his residence in London. Of Mrs. Hall’s grandchildren, Nor- 
man Hall, the son of Robert Coleman Hall, has represented the XXVIth district in 
Congress, and is a large and prosperous iron manufacturer in Sharon, Mercer county, 
Pennsylvania; Reginald, another grandson, removed early in Hfe to Indianapolis, 
Indiana, where he became a prominent lawyer; Charles, another grandson, was 
among the original “ forty-niners” in California, and is now the president of a railroad 
in the western part of Pennsylvania; another grandson of Mrs. Hall, Henry Rawle, 
has filled the position of State treasurer of Penusylvania, and at present lives on 
one of the Muncy Farms, which he inherited from his mother. Among the descend- 
ants of Charles Hall may also be mentioned Judge MeClay Hall, of Bradford county, 
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Pennsylvania; Lewis Hall, of Harrisburg, ex-Speaker of the Peansylvania House of 
Representatives; Francis Rawle, a prominent lawyer of Philadelphia, and eight 
grandsons who served in the late war. 

Mexpessaru Fany. —John, Mary, Moses, and Benjamin Mendenhall (originally 
spelled DeMildenhall), immigrated in 1686 from England to America; Moses 
returned to his native country in a short time, but the others remained. The 
Mendenhall family of Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, has descended from Ben- 
jamin Mendenhall, who married Miss Ann Pennell, February 2, 1689, and to this. 
union were born nine children: Benjamin; Joseph; Moses; Hannah; Samuel; 
Rebecca; Ann; Nathan, and Robert. 

Samuel Mendenhall, son of Benjamin and Ann (Pennell) Mendenhall, was the 
father of two children, Amos and Samuel; the name of his first wife is unknown, and 
his second wife was Miss Mary Miller Harlan, by whom he had two children: Abner 
and Beulah. 

Abner Mendenhall, son of Samuel, married Lydia Carlton, and to this union 
were born ten children: Joshua; Mary; Thomas C.; Eli; Mark; Martha; Abner; 
Lydia; James, and Samuel. 

Thomas C. Mendenhall, son of Abner, married Anna Lundy, by whom he had 
five children: William S., deceased; Narcissa, deceased; Phabe A., deceased; Ellis 
Y., deceased, and Esther L. Mrs. Mendenhall died, September 9, 1862, and he was 
again married, to Miss Sarah Heacock, and to this union were born three children: 
Lydia C.; Susan M., and Esther L., who married Nathan H. Edgerton, and was the 
mother of four children: Arthur; Ralph; Maude, and Edward G.. 

Wittisam S. MENDENHALL, son of Thomas ©. Mendenhall, married Mary 8. 
Warner, daughter of John and Louisa Warner, November 29, 1548, and to this union 
were born the following children: Anna L.; John W.; Charles E.; Narcissa V., and 
George H. Anna L. married Walter A. Trap, March 4, 1874, and had two chil- 
dren, an infant, deceased, and Carlton; Mr. Trap died, August 9, 1876, and Mrs. 
Trap was again married, to Jacob Lorah, and to this union was born one child, 
Mary E. Charles E. married Rachel F., daughter of Benjamin and Margaret 
Warner, February 10, 1879, by whom he had one child, Helen D.; Mrs. Mendenhall 
died, August 4, 1880. Narcissa V. was born, Febrnary 20, 1857, and died at the 
age of five months. George H. married Mary Swartz, and to this nnion were born 
two children: William S., and Pheebe A. 

Joux Harses was a son of Richard Haines, who emigrated from Northampton, 
England, in 1683, and settled in New Jersey. John purchased 600 acres of land 
situated in what is now Goshen, Chester county, Pennsylvania, which he divided 
among his two sons and three daughters. One son was Isaac, and from him have 
descended the Haines families of Chester and Lycoming counties: Isaac married 
Ester Barton, by whom he had thirteen children; Isaac, his third son, married Cath- 
erine Davis in 1714, and removed to Chester county upon the land descended from 
his grandfather, John Haines, where he lived and died. He was the father of ten 
children. His eldest son, also named Isaac, was born in 1718, and married in 1144 
Mary Cox, by whom he had seven children, as follows: Jane; Ellen: Elisha: Caleb: 
Isaac; Jacob, and Jesse. 

Jesse Harxes, the youngest son of Isaac Haines, came to Muncy township, Ly- 
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coming county, Pennsylvania, in 1790. He was a minister of the Society of Friends, 
and also spent many years in teaching school. Both he and wife were remarkable 
for their independence, strict integrity, and earnest Christianity. He married 
Rachel Otley, and to them were born six children: Mary; Jacob; Jesse P.; Reuben; 
William E., and Thomas. He and wife lived to an old age, he lacking but six days 
of being one hundred years old at the time of his death. 

Jacob Hares, eldest son of Jesse and Rachel Haines, was an influential citizen of 
the Muney valley. Leaving his father’s house to pursue his studies, he spent a few 
years in Philadelphia and vicinity as a student and instructor. In 1815 he was 
married to Rachel, daughter of William Ellis, of Muncy township. He returned to 
the township of Muncy in 1823, and in 1832 he purchased what is known .as the 
Wolf Run homestead, which was a center of hospitality, and a refuge for the fugi- 
tive slaves previous to the rebellion. He was a practical surveyor and alternated 
that occupation with farming. He was also for a number of years actively engaged 
as general agent for the Lycoming County Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of 
which he was one of the first board of directors. He was a commissioner of dam- 
ages on the Philadelphia and Erie railroad while it was under construction, and was 
for a time vice-president of the Catawissa railroad. His wife died in 1861, and he 
in 1866, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. Their children were as follows: 
William E.. deceased; Mary, wife of Edward Marshall of New York; Jesse; Sarah 
E.; Anna M., deceased; Rebecca E., and Rachel H., wife of James Ecroyd. 

Jesse Haines, the second son of Jacob and Rachel (Ellis) Haines, was born in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania. His early education was received in the common 
schools, and he was graduated from the Westtown Quaker College of Chester county. 
He was subsequently engaged in the manufacture of paper, at which he continued 
some fourteen years. He purchased the large part of the homestead farm where he 
now resides. He married Mary Ecroyd, danghter of Henry Ecroyd, and they are 
the parents of the following children: Anna M.; Henry E., who is in the employ 
of the Girard Life and Trust Company, of Philadelphia, and is married to Miss 
Anne Wistar; Susan L., and William E. 

James Ecroyp was born in England, November 1, 1767. While young he learned 
the tanning business, and later on imigrated to the United States, leaving Liverpool 
August 30, 1795, and landing at Baltimore in the latter part of October in the same 
year. He at once proceeded to Philadelphia, and for a short time was the guest of 
John Haworth. He shortly started on a tour of inspection through the northwest- 
ern part of Pennsylvania, where he invested largely in lands bordering on Loyalsock 
creek, then in Lycoming county, and other lands in Luzerne county. He was 
married, April 9, 1800, to Martha, daughter of John Haworth, and to this union 
were born eight children: Henry; John H.; Mary; Deborah; Sarah; Martha; Eliza- 
beth, and Hannah. Mr. Ecroyd died in Philadelphia in 1825; bis widow died, 
April 9, 1845. 

Henry Ecroyp, eldest son of James and Martha (Haworth) Ecroyd, was born at 
Muncy, Pennsylvania, February 10, 1801. He was a very popular man among his 
tellow-citizens, and was held in high esteem for his judgment; his scrupulousness 
as a member of the Society of Friends kept him from entering public life, which 
was urged upon him by his neighbors. He was the father of six children: James: 
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Richard H.; Susan H.; Mary W.; Martha H., and Catharine A. He resided more 
than fifty years upon the farm of Edgend (named after the elder English domicile 
of his ancestors), which lies in Muncy valley about a mile distant from the Susque- 
hanna river. He died there in 1888. 

James Ecroyp, son of Henry and Catharine (Whitacre) Ecroyd, was born, July 
31, 1830. He received his education at Westtown Boarding School, Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, and was married, November 29, 1854, to Rachel Haines, and to this 
union have been born four children: William H., deceased at the age of seven 
months; Henry, who was graduated in medicine at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1586, and married Rebekah Ashbridge of Chester county, Pennsylvania; Charles 
E., who married Laura H. Taylor, of Philadelphia, and Mary H., who married John 
I. Kimber, of Newport, Rhode Island. Since his marriage, Mr. Ecroyd has resided 
on his place known as “Sunnyside,” where he has successfully established a large 


stock farm. 
Jacop Goop and two brothers removed from Switzerland to the United States 


sometime during the period immediately antecedent to the American Revolution. 
The three brothers were soon separated, however, and never afterward heard from 
each other. Jacob was a farmer by occupation, and settled near Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania. He married a Miss Troxel and reared a family of eleven children: Peter; 
Daniel; John; Henry; Mary; Andrew; Salome; Jacob; Lawrence; Catherine, and 
Susan. 

DamieL Goon, second son of Jacob Good, married Catharine Helfrich, of Allen- 
town, and they were the parents of nine children: Michael; Annie; Catherine; 
Daniel; Elizabeth; Mary; Sarah; Lydia, and Amelia. About three years after 
their marriage they removed from Allentown and purchased a farm near Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania, whence they came to the vicinity of Penn’s Dale, Lycoming 
county, in 1532, and located upon a farm of 136 acres purchased by Daniel Good 
in 1831. Here they passed the remainder of their lives. Daniel Good died in 
1855 at the age of sixty-nine years, a consistent member of the Lutheran church, 
to which his family also adhered. 

Micusrt Goop, eldest son of Daniel and Catherine (Helfrich) Good, was born 
near Allentown, June 7, 1513, In 1855 he purchased the homestead farm near 
Penn’s Dale, and improved it by the erection of entirely new buildings. He was 
an active supporter of the public school system, and labored earnestly to promote 
its efficiency in his district. In politics he was a stanch Republican. He was a 
member of the Lutheran church, as were also most of the members of his family. 
On the 28th of October, 1841, he married Sarah, eldest daughter of Valentine 
Beeber, of Muncy, and they reared ten children: Harriet Elizabeth, deceased, 
Daniel Franklin, insurance agent, Lock Haven, who served a short time in the 
war of the rebellion; John Irvin, deceased; George Helfrich; Michael Horace, 
farmer, Aurora, Nebraska; William Valentine, miller, Lackawanna county, Pennsyl- 
vania; Sarah Jane, wife of D. M. Keller, veterinary surgeou, Williamsport; Mary 
Emma, deceased; Charles Rollin, veterinary surgeon, Lock Haven, and Margaret 
Alice, of Williamsport. Michael Good died on the 6th of June, 1877, at the age 
of sixty-four years, followed by his wife on the 15th of December following at the 
age of fifty-eight. 
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GEoRGE HeLreicH Goop, farmer, was born on the homestead farm, June 7, 1549, 
son of Michael and Sarah (Beeber) Good. On the 10th of March, 1575, he married 
Sarah Ann, daughter of Archibald Bonine, of Muncy. In February, 1889, he 
purehased his father’s farm, whereon he now resides with his wife and two chil- 
dren: Edith Elizabeth, born February 20, 1876, and Archibald Beeber, born Sept- 
ember 2, 1880. 
` Jons Burer was‘the son of James Butler, a Revolutionary soldier, who removed 
from Carlisle, Pennsylvania, to the Black Hole valley and thence to Lycoming 
county. He settled on a farm in what is now Clinton township, and was mar- 
ried to Miss Mary Hood, by whom he had one child, John, born January 2, 1790. 
John Butler came to Muncy township in 1837 and settled near Penn’s Dale upon 
the farm whereon he died. He was the father of eleven children: Mary A., 
deceased; James G., who was born, July 4, 1817, married Sarah Thompson, 
reared a family, and died, April 21, 1859; Julia, who was born, October 10, 1815; 
Sarah, who was born, June 30, 1821, married William Eves, had a family of three 
children, and died, May 23, 1853; John B., who died, December 15, 1881; Mary A., 
who was born, October 26, 1825, and died, August 10, 1888; Catherine. who was 
born, August 4, 1827, married Joe Wells, reared a family of two children, and 
died, November 13, 1867; Susan, who was born, April 20, 1829, married A. 8. 
Saul, reared one child, and died, June 17, 1558; Joseph, who died while young; 
Isaac P., who resides in Muncy Creek township, and Amanda, who was born, 
June 27, 1837, married Thomas J. Ort, and resides in Williamsport. John Butler 
died, August 16, 1873, and his wife, August 24, 1884. The Butler family were 
all members of the Lutheran church. James Builer received as a reward for his 
service in the Revolutionary war a tract of land which is now the present site of 
Sunbury, but lost the deed for the same, and consequently never received any 
benefit from it. 

GEORGE GORTSER came to Northumberland county at a very early day. He was 
killed by the Indians and was the father of a family. Col. Johu Gortner, son of 
Jacob Gortner, and a grandson of George Gortner, was a farmer by occupation, aud 
served as colonel in the State militia. He was married to Miss Elizabeth Dietrich, 
by whom he had three children: Jacob, deceased; Frederick, deceased, and 
Mandrick, deceased. His wife having died, he was again married, to Miss Christiana 
Beeber, and to this union were born six children: Elizabeth, deceased; Elias; John; 
William; Mary, and Charles, deceased. Colonel Gortner died in 1865, and his 
widow in 1878. 

FREDERICK Gortser, son of John Gortner, a farmer by occupation, was the 
father of the following children: Elias C.; William H.; Mary; Thomas B., deceased; 
Elizabeth; John H., and one deceased when young. Mr. and Mrs. Gortner were 
early identified with the Lutheran church. He was accidently killed at a barn- 
raising, June 18, 1575. William H. Gortner, farmer, was born in Lycoming 
county, March 14, 1850, son of Frederick and Julia (Beeber) Gortner. He received 
a common school education and has always been engaged in farming. He was 
married in December, 1877, to Gemella Sissler, and to this union has been born one 
child, Frank B. 

Grorce Enkis emigrated from England to America in order to save his two 
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sons, Francis and George, from service in the English army. He settled on what 
is now known as Edkin’s Hill, near Lewis Lake, Sullivan county, Pennsylvania, 
and was foreman of the Lewis Glass Works for a time.. After he was ninety years 
old he walked the entire distance from Muncy, this county, to New York City, where 
he died at the age of one hundred and five years. 

Francis Epxin, son of George Edkin, was a miller and cooper by trade, which 
occupation he followed until his death; he married Joanna Palmer, of New York 
City, and to them were born thirteen children: Catherine; Jane; Mary; Deborah; 
William; Susan: Sarah; Joanna; George; Martha; Eliza; one who died in infancy, 
and Elias; all are now deceased except Jane, Sarah, George, and Elias. Mr. 
Edkin died in the fall of 1848, followed by his widow one year later. 

Euras H. Epkın, farmer, was born in Stroudsburg, Monroe county, Pennsylvania, 
December 19, 1834, son of Francis and Joanna (Palmer) Edkin. He received a 
common school education and has followed farming for an occupation. He married 
Anna, daughter of Robert and Abigail Battin, March 19, 1861, and to this union 
have been born five children: Eliza S., deceased; Aaron S.; Robert B.; Francis, 
deceased, and Harry, deceased. Mr. Edkin is a Republican, and he and family are 
members of the Society of Friends. 

Rozert B. Wexster, deceased, was born July 17, 1827, son of Joseph and Eliza- 
beth Webster. He was a farmer by occupation, and one of the leading citizens of 
the community in which he resided. He married Miss Salana Tallman, and to this 
union were born three children: Hannah; Daniel B., and Mary E. Mr. Webster 
died, August 27, 1875. Daniel Tallman, father of Mrs. Webster, was a son of 
Jeremiah Tallman, who migrated from New Jersey to Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania, toward the close of the last century, settling on Loyalsock creek; his 
wife went to mill at Northumberland, Pennsylvania, in a canoe, when the Indians 
were very numerous and troublesome in this section of the country; she was the 
mother of seven children: John; Daniel; James; Joseph; Nancy; Rebecca, and 
Deborah. Daniel was a shoemaker by trade, which occupation he alternated with 
farming. He married Hannah, daughter of Jacob Clayton, and was the father of 
ten children: Jeremiah; Hannah A.; Matthew; Jacob, deceased; Joseph, deceased; 
William; Salana; Eliza, deceased; Amos, and Amanda. Daniel Tallman died, 
December 29, 1864, and his widow, March 20, 1887. The Tallmans were identified 
with the Whig and Republican parties. Jacob Clayton was born in Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, and removed to Jerseytown, Columbia county, Pennsylvania, in 1793. 
Here he remained until 1805, when he removed to the present site of Hughesville, 
and there erected a grist mill, it being the first in that portion of the county. Some 
time after building the mill he traded it for a farm, now occupied by Mrs. Robert 
Webster, near what is known as Penn’s Dale, where he remained as long as he kept 
house. He was the father of seven children: Isaac; Joshua; Lydia; Hannah; 
Mary; Ann, and Rachel, all of whom are dead. 

Jous McCosseL, with his family, consisting of a wife and four sons, removed 
from Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, to Williamsport, in 1810, traveling in a two- 
horse wagon. He soon after located in Muncy Creek township, Lycoming county, 
where he engaged in the distilling business, which he continued for many years. 
His sons were: Thomas P.; John; James, and William. Thomas P. McConnel, 
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son of John McConnel. learned the blacksmith trade, which he followed for about 
forty years. He was the father of eight children: Mary; Elizabeth; Agnes; Sarah; 
Julia; James; Thomas P.. and John. He was a member of the Lutheran church, 
and died in 1864; his wife died in 1838. 

Joms MeCoxseL, retired farmer, was born in Muncy Creek township, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, July 12, 1824, son of Thomas P. and Rebecca (Dimm) 
MeConnel. He learned the blacksmith trade, which he followed until 1855, since 
which he has devoted his time to farming. He was married in 1845 to Hannah 
Artley, and to them were born four children: John P., who married Abbie Hoyt; 
Walter E., who married Mary Pollock; Eliza C., who married Casper Laench- 
ley, and Thomas O., who married Alice Webster. Mrs. John McConnel 
died, May 23, 1887, aged sixty-two years, in the faith of the Lutheran 
church; and her husband is a member of Immanuel Lutheran church. 

Warrer E. McCosxeL, farmer, was born December 20, 1551, son of John and 
Hannah (Artley) McConnel. He was educated in the common schools and has 
devoted his life to farming. December 28, 1876,he was married to Miss Mary A. 
Pollock, and to this union have been born four children: T. Chester; Eliza E.; John 
L., and W. Pearl. Mrs. MeConnel died, March 20, 1891, in the faith of the 
Lutheran church, to which organization her husband belongs. 

Jons Swartz emigrated from Germany to Lycoming county, about the year 1819, 
settling upon a farm. He was the father of five children: Mary; Mariah, deceased; 
Catherine, deceased; George, deceased, and an infant, deceased while crossing the ocean. 
John Swartz died in 1550, and was one of the upright and honorable citizens of the 
county. George Swartz, son of John Swartz, devoted his entire life to farming. 
He was supervisor of his township for four terms, and the father of nine children: 
Thomas; John; Maria, deceased; Sarah, deceased; Christian; George; William; Mary, 
and Catherine. He was an active worker in the Democratic party, a member of the 
Lutheran church, and an honest, upright citizen, and died, August 14, 1890. 

Tuomas Swartz, farmer, was born in Lycoming county, July 23, 1846, son of 
George and Sarah (Reichard) Swartz. He was educated in the common schools; he 
is a blacksmith by trade, whieh occupation he has followed for twenty-one years. 
Since 1884 he has been engaged in farming. January 21, 1868, he was married to 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late John Gilmore, and to this union have been born six 
children: Albert; Herbert, deceased; Minnie M.; an infant, deceased; Mary A., and 
Sarah A. 

Joms Locrarp came from New Jersey to Lycoming county at an early day, and 
settled on a farm. He was the father of six children: Alexander; Thomas; Abraham; 
Peter; Jane, and John. John Lockard, son of John Lockard, was a farmer by 
occupation, and married Catherine Fague, by whom he had fourteen children: Two 
whodied in infancy; William; Abraham; George; Matthias; Samuel; Hannah; Eliza- 
bteh; Catherine; Ella; Alfred, deceased; John, deceased, and Margaret J., 
deceased. 

SaxwueL Locrarp, farmer, was born, November 3, 1833, in Lycoming county, son 
of John and Catherine (Fague) Lockard. He received a common school education 
and has devoted his whole time to farming. February 3, 1869, he was married to 
Margaret M. Gortner, and to this anion have been born ten children: Walter, of 
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Montonrsville; Sarah C.; Julian; George; Charles L.; Thomas; Cora; William, 
deceased; Isaac, deceased, and John, deceased. 

Tuomas W. Roses, farmer, was born in the house where he now lives, in Muncy 
township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, July 31, 1854, a son of Robert and Eli- 
zabeth (McConnell) Robb, whose sketch appears elsewhere in this work. He was 
educated in the common schools, and has given his entire time to rural pursuits. He 
has served as school director, supervisor, and overseer of the poor. He was married, 
December 14, 1822, to Miss Anna Follmer, and to this union have been born seven 
children: Robert, deceased; Mary; Marion; James A.; Raymond; Bertha, and 
Beatrice. 

PETER NARBER, farmer, was born in 1830, in Lycoming county. Pennsylvania, son 
of Jacob Narber, who was the father of the following children: Sallie, deceased; 
Catherine; Mary A., deceased; Elias; John; Leah, deceased; George; Peter; 
Elizabeth; Susan, deceased, and Hannah. Jacob Narber died October 9, 1846, 
aged fifty-seven years and eight months; Susanna, his wife, died, November 28, 
1855, aged sixty-two years, four months, and twenty-five days. Our subject, Peter 
Narber, was married in 1853 to Sarah J. Buck, and to this union were born eight 
children: Emma; Ellen; Cora; Monroe; Anna; Della; Carrie, deceased, and Rachel. 
Mrs. Narber died, July 4, 1883, and he was again married, to Miss Margaret Cook. 
Mr. Narber and all of his family are members of the Lutheran church at Hughes- 
ville. p 

Jons M. Figur, farmer, was born in Wolf township, Lycoming county, April 10, 
1880, son of Jacob and Sarah (Yeagel) Fague, and grandson of William Fague, one 
of the pioneers of this county. Jacob Fague was born in Lycoming county; after 
his marriage he settled in Wolf township, and subsequently upon the farm where 
his son, John M., now resides. There he died in 1888, and his widow died in 1881. 
They were both members of the Lutheran church, and their children were named as 
follows: Lovina, deceased; John M.; Mary, deceased; Julia Ann, wife of William 
Gross, and Rachel, wife of John Gortner. The subject of this sketch was reared on 
his father’s farm and educated in the common schools of his neighbornood. He 
has always devoted his business life to farming. In 1854 he married Catherine, 
daughter of Samuel Artley, of Muncy township, and to this union have been born 
nine children: Mary, wife of Jefferson Gray; Virginia; Sarah, wife of Ellis Rynear- 
son; Joseph, who died in 1890; Samuel; John; Charles; Susan, wife of Henry Nunn, 
and Julia Ann. My. Fagueis a Democrat in politics and has filled various town- 
ship offices. He is now serving his third term as justice of the peace, and has been 
a member ofthe school board for over thirty years. He furnished a substitute 
who served in the late war. He and family are members of Trinity Lutheran 
church of Mill Creek township. 

Joux Lipp, farmer, was born in Lancaster county, Peunsylvania, January 22, 
1832, son of Michael M. and Jacobina Lipp, natives of Germany. His parents removed 
from Lancaster county to Lycoming in 1837. They settled first at Blooming Grove 
and afterwards in that part of Muncy township which is now Mill Creek. His father 
died about 1840, and the widow married Barney Yost and settled on the farm where 
our subject now resides. She died in Williamsport in 1882, in the faith of 
the German Reformed church, to which her first husband also belonged. To Michael 
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M. Lipp and wife were born five children: John; Mary; Harriet; Catherine, and 
Elizabeth. By her second marriage she had three children: Christiana; Margaret, 
and Hannah. Our subject received but a limited education, and early in life he 
engaged in the lumber business. He worked on Bear creek for five years and then 
became a partner with John C. Bryan, and engaged in the manufacture of lumber 
from 1864 to 1867. During the latter year he Settled upon his present farm. In 
September, 1864, he enlisted in Company I, Two Hundred and Seventh Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, and served nine months as corporal of his company, and was 
subsequently promoted to the position of sergeant. He participated in the bat- 
tles of Fort Stedman and in front of Petersburg. Mr. Lipp was first mar- 
ried to Sarah, daughter of Joseph Frantz, of Upper Fairfield township. She 
died in 1859, and he was again married in 1862, to Mary Elizabeth, daughter 
of Jacob Klees, of Muncy township, and to this union have been born five 
children: George M.; Russell N., deceased; Esther Ann, deceased; Charles K., 
and Harriet S. Mr. Lipp is a Republican, and has filled many of the township 
offices, being at present overseer of the poor. He and family are members of 
Trinity Lutheran church, of which he is an elder, and has been superintendent 
of the Sunday school. í 

Davin Gorrner, farmer, was born on his present farm, August 20, 1836, son of 
Samuel and Julia (Beeber) Gortner, natives of Lycoming valley. His grandfather, 
Philip Gortner, was a native of Germany, and took up a tract of land in Muncy 
Creek township. Samuel Gortner, the father of our subject, located in Muncy 
township after his marriage, and in 1836 he settled upon the farm where his son 
David now resides. In 1872 the parents retired from farm duties and settled in 
Muncy, where the father died, February 14, 1892. They were among the 
organizers of Trinity Lutheran church, of which the father was a deacon for many 
years. He was a Democrat, and filled various township offices. The mother died 
in 1878, and her children are as follows: Mary, wife of of Joseph Rynearson; Henry, 
deceased; John; Barbara, deceased; Susan, deceased; Samuel; David; Margaret, wife 
of Samuel Lockard; Isaac; Sarah, deceased, and Sylvester, deceased. Our subject 
received his education in the public schools, and has principally been engaged in 
farming. He was married in January, 1862, to Minerva, daughter of Isaac Ship- 
man, and to this union have been born nine children: Mary A., who married Elmer 
Webster; Adolphus; Susan B., who married Everhart Moyer; Julia F.; Isaac Nor- 
man, deceased; Emma J.; Joseph Edward; Bertha A., and Clarence. Mr. Gortner 
is a Democrat in politics and has served as school director and supervisor. He is 
one of the charter members of Allegheny Alliance, of Mill Creek township, and 
with his family belongs to Trinity Lutheran church, in which he has filled the office 

of deacon for many years. 

Jaco Winters, farmer, was born in Upper Fairfield Te December 7, 1842, 
son oí John and Mary (Zern) Winters, uatives of Wurtemberg, Germany, who came 
to Ámerica in 1832 and located in Williamsport. The parents soon after removed 
to Upper Fairfield township, where they cleared and improved two farms. There 
the father died in 1852, and the mother in 1879. They were both members of 
the Evangelical church, aud their children were as follows: Barbara, who married 
Abraham Neff; Christiana, deceased; John, deceased; Mary, deceased; Mantha, who 
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married James Harrington; Martin; Harriet, deceased, who married Jonathan Neff; 
Jacob; Frederick, deceased, and Abraham. The subject of this sketeh was reared 
in Upper Fairfield township, received a common school education, and has always 
been engaged in farming and lumbering. In 1877 he married Amanda, daughter 
of John and Pheebe (Welch) Burrows, and located upon his present farm, where he 
has since resided. To this union have been born the following children: Mabel, 
February 13, 1878; Clyde L.. October 10, 1879; Raymond B., December 20, 1881, 
and Chauncey, September 12, 1890, Mr. Winters was formerly identified with the 
Republican party but is now a Prohibitionist. He has filled various township offices, 
and with his family belongs to the Methodist Episcopal church at Huntersville, in 
which he is a trustee, steward, and superintendent of the Sunday school. 

Joun W. Kiye, farmer, was bornin Shamokin township, Northumberland county, 
Pennsylvania. February 16, 1846. His father, George King, was born in Berks 
county, Pennsylvania, January 22, 1822, of English parentage. He moved to North- 
umberland county with his father, John King, and was there married to Sarah 
Swank. With her he came to Lycoming county in 1847, and located in Muncy 
township. He learned the milling trade from his father, and for several years fol- 
lowed that occupation, being employed in the Haines mill and the Bryan mill for 
eleven years. He was also located at Antes Fort and at Fairfield Centre. He 
finally settled upon the farm where our subject now resides, where he died, June 30, 
1880. Mr. King was a Republican, and filled various township offices. He was a 
member of Trinity Lutheran church and always took an active interest in church 
affairs. His widow, who survives him, resides on the homestead, and is the mother 
of four children, three of whom are living: John W.; Mary, and Sarah. The 
oldest of these, John W., was reared in Lycoming county, and received his educa- 
tion in the common schools and the Muncy Normal. He followed teaching school 
for twenty-four years. In 1865 he enlisted in Company K, Eighty-eighth Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, and served until the close of the war. He is a Republican in 
polities and has filled the offices of assessor, auditor, and school director, being the 
present incumbent of the two last. He was the main organizer of the Allegheny 
Alliance of Mill Creek township, and has served as president of the same since its 
organization. 

Jons Harats, blacksmith, was born in Montoursville, Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania, February 10, 1850, son of Marshall and Catherine (Stryker) Harris, both 
of Scotch descent. His father was a carpenter by trade and died January 12, 1871. 
His mother died in 1870. The parents were both members of the Lutheran church 
and their children were as follows: Mary A., deceased, who married John A. Hunt; 
Hannah, who married John Rush; Peter, who married Elizabeth Lipp; Jane, who 
married Edward Bates, and John. The last named was reared in his native village 
and received his education in the public schools of that place. He learned the black- 
smith trade and has always followed that occupation, locating in his present place in 
1873. He was married in 1875 to Abigail A., daughter of William Gay, and to this 
union have been born four children: Marshall; William A. ; Dean, and Lulu P. Mr. 
Harris is a Republican in politics and he and family are active members of the 
Methodist Episcopal church at Huntersville, in which he has served as superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school. 
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BOROUGH OF JERSEY SHORE, AND PORTER, WATSON, MIFFLIN (INCLUDING 
SALLADASBURG), AND PIATT TOWNSHIPS. 


Jons A. GamBLE was born in Centre (now Clinton county), Pennsylvania, 
March 4, 1799, son of James and Margaret (Armstrong) Gamble. When he was 
but four years old his parents removed to Lycoming county, and settled upon a 
farm a short distance from the borough of Jersey Shore. There the father died 
in 1824. and John A. assumed the full care of the family and discharged his duty 
with filial love and faithfulness. Through his assistance his younger brothers, 
James and Matthew, secured their education, and both atiained honorable promi- 
nence. Mr. Gamble carried on the mercantile business in Jersey Shore for many 
years. Having learned surveying he became quite proficient in that science, and, 
as he had a taste for mathematics, he soon excelled in his profession. Not long 
after the death of bis father he was appointed by the Governor assistant surveyor 
for Lycoming county, which at that time embraced a very large territory. 

Through his taste for politics he soon became a man of prominence and 
influence in the Democratic party: In 1835 he was chosen a member of the 
legislature, and served acceptably until he was elected a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1837-38. He was appointed one of the canal commis- 
sioners of Pennsylvania in 1849, and subsequently was engaged in some extensive 
contracts on public works in various places. When serving as assistant surveyor 
he began to acquire real estate, and at the time of his death he owned a large 
amount of land, including many of the most valuable farms in Nippenose bottom. 
One of the largest operations in which he was ever interested was the sale of the 
canals to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which took place during his admin- 
istration as canal commissioner. At this time he organized a company which 
bought the West Branch and Susquehanna divisions of the canal. Mr. Gamble 
was chosen president of the company, and after operating them very successfully 
for some time they sold out to the State. The transaction was a large one and 
enriched the parties concerned in it. 

Mr. Gamble married Eleanor, daughter of Abraham Lawshe, in 1827. His 
wife survives him and resides in Jersey Shore. He died February 7, 1878, leaving 
no issue. He enjoyed the respect and confidence of many public men, the late 
Governor Packer being one with whom he was long identified in politics. The 
Governor had great regard for Mr. Gamble’s judgment, and always consulted him 
on all important political matters. Mr. Gamble was prominent in church affairs 
and officiated as deacon in the Jersey Shore Presbyterian church continuously 
from 1850 to the close of his life. He was quiet aud unostentatious, a pleasant 
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and genial companion, and gave much to the needy, but so quietly that few knew 
anything of his charities. 

MarrHuew A. GAMBLE was born on the homestead farm near Jersey Shore, Octo- 
ber 8, 1812, son of James and Margaret (Armstrong) Gamble. He was educated in 
the Jersey Shore Academy, became a civil engineer, and was employed as such for 
several years on the canals and railroads of Pennsylvania, and was considered very 
efficient in his profession. He commenced under James Harris of Centre county, 
who was regarded as one of the most competent engineers of his time in the State. 
Mr. Harris highly commended Mr. Gamble as one of his best and most trustworthy 
assistants, and if he had been blessed with good health he would nndoubt- 
edly have attained high distinction in his profession. For some time he was a 
member of the banking firm of Gambles, Humes & Whites. Mr. Gamble married 
Elizabeth, daughter of A. W. Sterling, and a granddaughter of the late William 
Sanderson, of Milton, and niece of Dr. Samuel Pollock of Williamsport. During 
the closing years of his life he resided on his farm, which adjoins the eastern limit of 
the borongh of Jersey Shore. His residence was beautifully situated and sur- 
rounded by handsome and well-kept grounds. He died September 12, 1887, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age. His wife survives him. Mr. Gamble was a Demo- 
crat in politics, and with his wife belonged to the Presbyterian church. 

Asransm LawsHe was born in New Jersey, December 16, 1780, son of John and 
Eleanor (Chamberlin) Lawshe. His parents died in Derrstown, now known as 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, the father, February 7, 1832, and the mother, July 4, 
1817. In the spring of 1786 his parents removed to Cumberland (now Perry) 
county, Pennsylvania, and in 1793 Abraham went to York county, Pennsylvania, 
where he served five years at the tanner’s and enrrier's trade. From 1798 to 1800 
he was employed asa journeyman in the same tannery. He then went to Canada, 
where he remained for one year, returning in May, 1801, and locating at Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania, whither his parents had removed. In April, 1803, he came to Jersey 
Shore, Lycoming county, and purchased a small tannery of Thomas Edmond, 
which business he carried on about forty years. He also engaged in farming, and 
was one of the leading business men of that locality. In November, 1806, he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Bailey, born August 20, 1786, daughter of John and Hannah Bailey 
of Jersey Shore. Their children were: Hannah, who died young; Eleanor, widow 
of John A. Gamble; Lucretia A., deceased wife of George Quiggle; Rebecca B., 
deceased wife of John Crist; Elizabeth, widow of Isaac Bodine, and Sarah C., 
deceased wife of Allison White. Mrs. Lawshe died, June 19, 1823, and July 1, 
1824, he married Anna H. Hamilton, born Angust 5, 1798, daughter of Robert and 
Anna H. Hamilton of Pine Creek township, Clinton county, who bore him two sons 
and three daughters, as follows: Robert H., of Jersey Shore; John, of Williams- 
port; Anna A., wife of Thomas McCurdy of Jersey Shore; Priscilla H., wife of J. 
Appleton Wilson of Lock Haven, and M. Eley, wifeof Robert Wilson of Jersey 
Shore. Mr. Lawshe was a man of good business ability, and accumulated a handsome 
competence. He was upright and straightforward in all his affairs, and was an elder 
in the Presbyterian church for many years. Politically he was a Democrat, and at 
one time filled the office of justice of the peace. He lived in harmony with his 
neighbors, and died, February 10, 1862, at the ripe old age of over eighty-one 
years. His wife survived him until October 24, 1884. 
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Rosert H. Lawsue, eldest son of Abraham and Anna H. (Hamilton) Lawshe, 
was born in Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, April 8, 1825. He received a common 
school education and worked in his father’s tannery until attaining his majority, 
when he, in connection with the Messrs. Gamble, erected a large tannery on Larry’s 
creek, where he remained until 1856. He then sold his interest, and removed to 
Jersey Shore, where he began contracting, and subsequently was engaged in farm- 
ing for a few years. He was appointed superintendent of the West Branch and 
Susquehanna canal in 1863, and filled that position until the company sold to the 
Pennsylvania Canal Company. His next position was in charge of the lumber 
interests of the Moshannon Land and Lumber Company, with which he was con- 
nected about ten years, afterwards returning to Jersey Shore, where he has since 
resided. Mr. Lawshe was identified with the building of the Pine Creek railroad, 
as superintendent of construction, and also assisted in building the Beech Creek 
railroad. He was married in 1852, to Margaret P., daughter of John Bennett, who 
was once sheriff of this county. He is a Democrat, and in 1868 represented the 
district, composed of Lycoming, Union, and Snyder counties, in the State legisla- 
ture for one term, and is one of the most highly esteemed citizens of the county. 

Gerorce Toms was one of the best known citizens of Jersey Shore from the time 
of his settlement in that borough up to his death, January 31, 1870. He was born 
in Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, August 12, 1791, and was, therefore, in his 
eighty-ninth year when he died. His father, Jacob Tomb, came from Cumberland 
county in November, 1791, and settled on Pine creek, Lycoming county, George 
being then only three months old. Here his boyhood days were passed working on 
the farm and in the mills and distillery operated by his father. Soon after reaching 
his majority he engaged in the lumber business, on what was for that day quite an 
extensive scale, and thus laid the foundation of his future success. Subsequently 
he became a large operator on government contracts. He took the contract to make 
the Kanawha river navigable for steamboats from Charleston, Virginia, to the Ohio 
river; also for clearing a channel in the Susquehanna, from Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
to Port Deposit, Maryland, for rafts and arks descending the stream. He was next 
engaged in the construction of the Pennsylvania canal, and afterwards on the Tide 
Water canal, between Columbia, Pennsylvania, and Havre-de-Grace, Maryland. In 
all of these enterprises he exhibited that wise foresight, great energy, and strong 
common sense, which were the leading traits of his business character. 

In the meantime Mr. Tomb married Jane H. Humes, a daughter of John Humes 
of Milton, Pennsylvania, and settled in Jersey Shore, which remained his permanent 
home the balance of his life. Mrs. Tomb was born May 27, 1807, and died in 
Jersey Shore June 8, 158S. Of the children born to this union, eight grew to 
maturity, as follows: Mary, wife of Charles Stockham of Camden, New Jersey; 
Martha, deceased; John S., of Jersey Shore; George, deceased; Louisa, wife of D. 
G. Bush of Bellefonte; Amanda; Rachel, wife of Dr. William H. Malin of Philadel- 
phia, and Laura, wife of H. E. Moulton of the same city. 

Besides the enterprises mentioned, Mr. Tomb was also engaged in the mercan- 
tile business for several years in Jersey Shore, and opened a branch of the Cecil 
Bank of Port Deposit, which proved a great convenience to the community. He 
was a director and stockholder in the West Branch Bank of Williamsport, and his 
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views on financial matters were highly respected by his associates. In youth he 
obtained a very limited education, but he possessed fine natural abilities, and 
gathered through the passing years a wide knowledge of men and affairs. Polit- 
ically he was first a Whig, and subsequently a Republican; but he had a strong 
antipathy to secret societies, and was an anti-Mason during the anti-Masonic period. 
Both he and wife were members of the Presbyterian church of Jersey Shore. 
Through his several successful business operations and shrewd investments, Mr. 
Tomb became one of the wealthy men of Lycoming county, and was widely known 
as a man of original ideas and much force of character. 

Sauvet Homes was born June 23, 1801, in Milton, Northumberland county, 
Pennsylvania. He was the third of six children born to John and Mary (Duncan) 
Humes. as follows: Mary; Martha; Samuel; Jane; Elizabeth, and John. He was 
edueated at the old Milton Academy, and clerked in a store for some time at Milton. 
About 1824 he formed a partnership with Samuel Lloyd, and carried on a general 
mercautile business at Jersey Shore for three years. Mr. Humes then became 
sole proprietor, and conducted the business alone until 1848, when his son, John 
Harvey Humes, was admitted to a full partnership, which existed until the death of 
Mr. Humes, in 1859. The business was closed out in 1865. Mr. Humes was a 
director in the Jersey Shore National Bank from its organization to the time of his 
death. He was also a director and stockholder in the Jersey Shore and Lewisburg 
Turnpike and Bridge Company, afterwards known as the Jersey Shore Bridge 
Company. He was a Whig in politics, and served as postmaster of Jersey Shore 
for several years. He was an active and consistent member of the Presbyterian 
ehurch and served as trustee in that organization. Mr. Humes was a self-made 
man in the strictest sense of the term, and was highly tespected by the community 
in which he so long resided. He was twice married, first to Ann, daughter of John 
Bailey, of which union, John Harvey, now a resident of Philadelphia, was the only 
child who grew to maturity. His second wife was Rachel B. Humes; of this union 
Hamilton B., of Jersey Shore, is the only survivor. 

Hamrox B. Humes was born May 5, 1844, at Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, and 
was educated at the West Branch High School, in his native borough, and in the 
Agricultural College, Centre county, Pennsylvannia. He afterwards attended the 
Columbia Law School, New York City, and was there admitted to the bar in 1865. 
He soon after returned home, and for some time was engaged in settling up his 
father’s estate. He was subsequently employed for one year in the Jersey Shore 
National Bank. In 1869 the banking house of Gambles, Humes & Whites was 
established at Jersey Shore, and Mr. Humes gave his services to that institution. 
In 1878 Mr. John A. Gamble died, and the name was changed to the Jersey Shore 
Banking Company, which was incorporated in 1886. Mr. Humes has been president 
of that institution since 1878, at which time the Gambles’ and Whites’ interests 
were withdrawn. Mr. Humes married Flora S., daughter of John Sebring. He 
is a Republican in polities, has filled the office of burgess, and other minor positions, 
and is a member of the Presbyterian church. 

James Huston HEPBURS, son of Andrew D. Hepburn, a pioneer of Williamsport, 
was born September 11, 1803, at Youngman’s Fort, in what is now Union county, 
Pennsylvania. He received a good education, and after reading law with Judge 
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‘Thomson at Chambersburg, he was admitted to the bar of Franklin county. He 
began practice at Kittanning, Armstrong county. October 1, 1829, he was married 
to Mary MeClellan of Strausburg, Franklin county, Pennsylvania. They removed 
from Kittanning to Jersey Shore, where Mr. Hepburn was engaged in the mercantile 
business until his death, July 30, 1853. Mrs. Hepburn died in 1873; they were the 
parents of five children: George McClellan; Andrew D.; McClellan P.; Martha, 
and Lydia. James Hepburn was one of the organizers, and a director and treasurer 
of the Jersey Shore and Lewisburg Turnpike Company, subsequently known as the 
Jersey Shore Bridge Company. He was a Whig in politics, and belonged to the 
Presbyterian church. Mr. Hepburn was a man of more than ordinary ability and 
contributed many articles to agricultural papers. He was interested in farming, and 
to him is due the credit for having introduced Durham cattle into Lycoming county. 
He was quite successful in business and always contributed to everything which 
tended to build up the community in which he resided. 

McCrerran P. Heppurn was born July 31, 1835, and was educated at Jersey 
Shore. He clerked for several years in his father’s store. He studied dentistry and 
‘practiced for two years in Williamsport with Dr. Bennett. He is now engaged in 
farming. He is a Democrat, and has served as school director. He married Nancy 
Hays, and both he and wife belong to the Presbyterian church of Jersey Shore. 

Mas. Roperr S. Battery was born in Jersey Shore in 1806. His father at one 
time was the owner of the island which lies in the river opposite that town, and 
which is noted for its richness and fertility. When quite a young man Major 
Bailey engaged in the mercantile business in Jersey Shore, but not meeting with 
the success he expected, he relinquished the business and moved to Virginia, where 
he undertook some canal contracts in which he was also unfortunate. He then 
removed to Indiana, where he was enabled through the profits derived from his mail 
contracts in that State faithfully to discharge a large indebtedness. For the last 
ten years of his life he confined his operations to Pennsylvania, and at his death 
he had mail routes branching out in all directions from Williamsport. He died April 
24, 1851. Major Bailey was a man who was always pleasant, generous, noble, and 
true. Alocal writer, in describing the funeral services, closed with these words: 
“We doubt if a stouter heart moulders beneath the sod of our valley, or a nobler one 
beats above its surface.” Major Bailey married in January, 1833, Isabella White, 
-eldest and only daughter of Col. Hugh White, one of the earliest settlers on Pine 
creek. He leftseveral sons and daughters, all of whom are dead except Robert S.; 
Harvey, and Mrs. John Lawshe. Mrs. Bailey is now the wife of Col. James S. 
Allen of Jersey Shore, and is the only survivor of Colonel White's family. 

Cor. James S. ALLEN, who may now be classed among the oldest residents of Jersey 
‘Shore, was born in Norwich, Connecticut, June 24, 1814. His father, Capt. Samuel 
Allen, and mother, Abigail Hill, were both born in Boston in 1778. Captain Allen 
was a tanner by trade and was engaged in dressing goat and seal skins in Boston 
from 1806 to 1810, when he removed to Norwich, where the subject of this sketch 
was born. In 1822 he went on a farm, where he remained until 1830. During the 
winter months he attended school. Returning home he worked at the tanning busi- 
mess for some time with his father. In 1831 he went into a shoe store, where he 
remained nearly four years and learned to make women’s fine shoes. Some time in 
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1835 he left the place of his nativity for New York. While staying in the city he- 
visited the office of Aaron Burr, who was then engaged in conducting a lawsuit for 
the claimants of the ground on which Trinity church stands; he also witnessed the 
raising of the roof of the Astor House. Leaving New York he proceeded to Albany 
by boat, thence by canal to Buffalo, where he arrived after a toilsome journey of six 
days. He soon returned to Lockport, where he spent the fall and winter with his 
brother George, who was engaged in business there. In the summer of 1836 he 
traveled through several counties of western New York and Canada, reaching Cleve- 
land in the fall. When he came to pay his hotel bill in the morning he found that 
all the money he had was a five dollar bill on a broken Michigan bank. A broker 
gave him $2.50 for it, and when he paid his bill he had $1.25 left. Finding busi- 
ness dull he went into the country and worked a short time on a farm. In the 
winter he returned to the city and found employment with Seaman & Smith, shoe 
and leather dealers, with whom he remained until 1840. A portion of this time he 
traveled through part of Michigan and Canada with a friend who was collecting bills 
for clocks. Owing to the financial crisis they found all the banks, with the excep- 
tion of those in Detroit, broken. He was one of the many Americans who 
sympathized with the Canadians in their brave effort to throw off the English yoke, 
in 1837-38, and crossed the Detroit river in the latter year with a smail force under 
General Bierce of Ohio to assist that cause. They met the enemy but were: 
defeated with a great loss, and then retreated to the American side. 

Returning to Cleveland, he soon after went into the country and secured employ- 
ment at a hotel; he also dealt in fat cattle and sheep. During the campaign of 
1840 he visited Erie with a Democratic club and attended a great mass meeting. 
There he met John A. Gamble, W. F. Packer, Allison White, and James Burnsides,. 
from this section of the country. He went back to Ohio, and that fall cast his vote 
for Van Buren. Soon afterwards he left Cleveland for Jersey Shore to visit his- 
brother Samuel, whom he had not seen for fifteen years. He remained with 
him until February, and assisted at the hotel, when he returned to Cleveland. In 
the meantime all the banks had broken, and having a certificate of deposit for $200,. 
he sold it for fifty per cent. discount, and left for Lockport greatly disgusted. A 
few weeks afterwards he returned to Jersey Shore through rain and mud, and 
‘broke ’’ for the second time. Finding his brother busy in the midst of the raft- 
ing season, and needing help, he turned in and assisted him. That spring he 
started to peddle a patent bee-hive, and met with good success in Lycoming and 
Clinton counties, notwithstanding he was badly stung several times! 

In the spring of 1844 he and J. B. Torbert concluded to bid for several horse 
mail routes in this State and Ohio. Leaving Jersey Shore on a raft for Columbia, 
he made his way from there to Washington to look after their bids. No contracts, 
however, were obtained, other bidders being lower. 

At this time Tyler polities ran very high. Meeting General Hall, of Philadel- 
phia, the latter told him if he was for Tyler he could get an appointment for him. 
Allen said he did not care for an office, but thought Torbert would accept. They 
went tothe department and met the Postmaster General, who, on learning their 
business, said complaints had reached him from Jersey Shore about the mail being 
thrown off the stage at the door of the postoffice and not taken in promptly. On 
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telling him such was the fact the Postmaster General said: “Allen, that is sufü- 
cient; call here tomorrow.’* When he called Torbert’s appointment was made out. 
~ Now,” said the Postmaster General, ‘‘you mnst get up a Tyler meeting at Jersey 
Shore, and send methe proceedings and I will have them published in the Wadison- 
ian, the Tyler organ.” The meeting was never held, but the proceedings were 
written out, forwarded, and published. 

The next day Allen called on the President, also on John C. Calhoun, who had 
been appointed Secretary of State a short time before, in place of Daniel Webster, 
resigned. : 

Returning to Jersey Shore he presented the appointment to Major Torbert, who 
was very much surprised. On being informed how it was obtained he said: “ Allen, 
vou must take charge of ihe office; I can not leave my clerkship in Crane’s store to 
attend to it.” Allen was then made assistant postmaster and took charge of the 
office until 1545, when Torbert was elected register and recorder. He then went to 
Lockport to assist his brother George in the hotel business, where he remained until 
1847, when the latter died. Coming back to Jersey Shore he found that his brother 
Samuel had sold his hotel, when they entered into the mercantile business under the 
firm name of S. G. & J. S. Allen, which they successfully conducted until 1856, 
when they dissolved. In 1848 he was appointed postmaster of Jersey Shore, but 
resigned in 1849, when S. G. Allen was appointed. 

In 1853 he was appointed an aide on Governor Bigler’s staff with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. After the dissolution of partnership Colonel Allen embarked in 
the mercantile business alone, which he conducted until 1861. In 1863 he was 
elected secretary, treasnrer, and general manager of the Jersey Shore Gas Company, 
in which position he continued until 1876. He was chosen secretary of La Belle 
Valley Lodge, F. and A. M., No. 232, in 1863, and held the office until 1879; was 
collector of taxes for Jersey Shore borough in 1857-59; treasurer of the Plank Road 
Company in 1859: county auditor from 1864 to 1867; assessor for Jersey Shore in 
1563-65, and mercantile appraiser for Lycoming county in 1870 and 1874. Colonel 
Allen was also a member of the borough council six years, and five of the six he was 
borough treasurer, and collector of county tax for the borough in 186% and 1870. 
He was elected assessor for the borough in 1584-56. When Lodge No. 101. 
I. O. O. F., was constituted in 1844 he was one of the five petitioners and the first 
secretary, and now the only surviving charter member. 

Colonel Allen was a Democratic candidate for the nomination for county commis- 
sioner in 1869; also for revenue collector for this district under President Johnson, 
and a candidate for the nomination for the legislature in 1881. Since 1564 Colonel 
Allen has been engaged in the cultivation of tobacco, his annual crop ranging from 
three to six acres. He has been a standing arbitrator and road viewer for twenty 
years, dnring which time he has served on nearly one hundred cases of arbitration, 
road views, and appraisements. He was elected assessor of the Second ward of 
Jersey Shore, February 16, 1892, for three years. About 1860 he united with the 
Presbyterian church of Jersey Shore. Colonel Allen is noted for his cheerful dis- 
position, and his fund of anecdote, which seems almost inexhaustible. He always 
looks on the sunny side of life and makes everyone happy around him. He 
married Mrs. Isabella W. Bailey, widow of Robert S. Bailey, October 12, 1553. 
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She is a daughter of Col. Hugh White, a soldier of the Revolution, and the only 
survivor of his family. They have one daughter, Belle W. Allen, now the wife of 
T. C. Hipple, Esq., one of the leading members of the Clinton county bar. 

Rev. JosEpH Stevens, D. D., late pastor of the Presbyterian church of Jersey 
Shore, is a brother of Rev. Dr. Abel Stevens, known as the ‘‘ Historian of the M. 
E. church.’ He graduated at Lafayette College in 1842, finished his theological 
studies at the Princeton Theological Seminary, New Jersey, in 1845, and soon after 
leaving the seminary was invited, onthe recommendation of the late Rey. Dr. Archibald 
Alexander, one of the professors in the seminary, by the trustees of Oakland College 
—a college belonging to and controlled by the Synod of Mississippi—to the profess- 
orship of mathematics in that college, in which position he continued till the spring 
of 1851. His health having become impaired by the severity of the climate, he 
returned to his native State, Pennsylvania, and in August of that year was called to- 
the pastorate of the church of Jersey Shore. In 1857 he married Miss Leah A., 
third daughter of the late John Pfouts of Jersey Shore. The fruits of this marriage- 
were five children, of whom only two, a son aud daughter, survive. After a long 
pastorate of nearly thirty-six years, attended with large results toboth the benefit of 
the church and of the community at large, he gave up the active work of the pas- 
torate, and is now living in comfortable retirement. Dr. Stevens was born in Phil- 
adelphia on the 27th of October, 1817. His father, Samuel Stevens, was born and 
reared at West Needham, Massachusetts, came to Philadelphia when he attained his 
majority, and established himself in business there. He married Mary Hochenmil- 
ler, a lady of great force of character, and a native of Montgomery county, Penn- 
sylvania. To this union were bora three children: Abel, Joseph, and Mary; the 
last mentioned died some years ago. 

Cor. Samurt S. SEELY, the late veteran editor and publisher, was born in Cam- 
bria county, Pennsylvania, and at the age of seventeen he established the Mountain 
Echo at Ebensburg. He afterward came to Jersey Shore, and in January, 1846, 
established the Republican, which he published until 1852, excepting the interval 
between October, 1850, and June, 1851, when the paper was suspended because of 
destruction of the office by fire on the former date. In connection with John F.. 
Meginuess he established the News Letter in June, 1854, and published it a few 
years. From 1858 to 1561 he was identified with the Watchman at Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania, andin thelatter year was appointed to a government position in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Returning to Jersey Shore at the end of his official term, he was 
made assistant manager of the Lycoming Gazette of Williamsport. Later he pur- 
chased the Jersey Shore Herald, which he published until his death, September 5, 
1879. He married Rebecca Reed, who survives him and resides in Jersey Shore. 

Cuartes B. Seery, editor of the Jersey Shore Herald, was born May 4, 1854, in 
that borongh, and is a son of Col. Samuel S. Seely. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of his native town, and at the age of twelve years entered his father’s 
printing office, where he learned the art of typesetting. When sixteen yearsold he 
was placed in charge of the office and held that position for two years and then became 
local editor. At twenty-one he was admitted to a partnership, and at the death of 
his father he became sole proprietor and publisher. In 1886 he was appointed 
mercantile appraiser for Lycoming county. In 1889 he was elected on the Demo- 
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cratic ticket to the legislatnre. and served in the sessions of 1591-92, so acceptably 
that he was renominated in August, 1592, and will no doubt be elected for another 
term (1592). Mr. Seely was married June 6, 1576, to Helen E., daughter of 
Allen H. and Mary J. Thomas, and has four children: Samuel A.; Mary W.; 
Reba R., and Charles B. In his religious faith he is a Methodist and is one of the 
trustees of the Jersey Shore Methodist Episcopal church. 

ALESANDER H. McHeyry was born in Allegany county, New York. July 20, 1810. 
In early life he evinced a strong inclination for reading and the study- of history. 
national, geographical, and military; in more mature yonth, mathematical. When 
he was fifteen years old he was chosen captain of artillery by the comrades of his 
youth, serving two years, a reminiscence which gave him great satisfaction. About 
the time he was twenty-one he adopted Pennsylvania as his home, attending for a 
brief period the school held in the octagon-shaped building yet remaining on Third 
street in Williamsport. He was connected with an engineer corps in 1833 and in 
1534 on the public improvements of the State and finished a mathematical conrse in 
1835. While he made field surveys as early as 1826, it was not until the spring of 
1536 that he began his life business—field surveying, which he followed continu- 
ously to within a short time of his death, thus covering a period of fifty-five years. 
He was one of the best informed men on land titles, and location of surveys on the 
ground, in northern Pensylvania. May 18, 1539. he was appointed deputy surveyor 
of the district then composed of Sullivan, Lycoming, and Clinton counties and part 
of Cameron county. He was also appointed one of the commissioners to re-survey and 
establish lines between the counties of Union, Clinton, Lycoming, Potter, and Tioga. 
He was one of the corporators of the Jersey Shore, Pine Creek, and State Line 
Railroad Company (now Fall Brook Coal Company’s railways). In 1556 he was 
one of the commissioners to organize the Jersey Shore Bank. In the same year he 
rendered important service in furnishing statistical materials to John F. Meginness. 
who was then engaged on his History of the West Branch Valley. In 1857 he was 
one of the corporators of the Jersey Shore Gas Company. At the breaking out of 
the rebellion he enlisted, and as captain of Company G, Thirteenth Pennsylvania 
Cavalry, did active service in the field from August, 1862, to November, 1564, when 
he was discharged on a surgeon’s certificate of disability. He was a member of 
Major Keenan Post, No. 349, G. A. R. Mr. McHenry was a consistent member of 
the Methodist Episcopal church from his youth. He was an honorable, upright 
citizen, and died March 2, 1892, at his home in Jersey Shore. 

James WiLLramsos, eldest son of Gideon and Lydia Williamson, was born June 
17, 1512, in Buffalo valley, Union connty, and came with his parents to Lycoming 
county in 1824. He was reared in Anthony township, and attended school in the 
old log buildings of pioneer days. He lived at home until he was twenty years of 
age, and then purchased a small piece of land in Old Lycoming township. He sub- 
sequently worked on the construction of the West Branch canal. In 1850 he located 
where his son Charles Wesley now lives, and owned and controlled the land for six 
miles on each side of Larry’s creek. He erected and operated three saw mills on 
that stream, and for forty years was extensively engaged in the lumber business. 
He also established a store at Salladasburg, which he carried on for twenty years, and 
conducted a similar business at English Centre. In 1865 he removed to Jersey 
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Shore, and eugaged in the mercantile business, which he followed several years. Mr. 
Williamson was one of the organizers and original stockholders in the first bank 
established at Jersey Shore. He built one-half of the Larry’s Creek plank road, and 
was one of the stockholders in that improvement. He was a prominent Democrat, 
filled the office of justice of the peace for many years, and took an active part in 
public affairs. When a young man he united with the Methodist Episcopal church, 
and gave liberally of his means towards the support of that denomination. He 
filled the offices of trustee and elass-leader. Mr. Williamson was married, December 
22, 1831, to Margaret, daughter of John Robinson, and they were the parents of 
thirteen children, viz: Lydia, deceased; James A., of Clearfield, Pennsylvania; 
Margaret J., wife of William Thomas; Edward, deceased; Mary, wife of Dr. Cline 
of Jersey Shore; Sarah, wife of Evan Russell of Williamsport; Charles W.; Irvin 
T., a merchant of Jersey Shore; Anson G.; Alice, wife of D. A. Bingman, of Jersey 
Shore; John R., of Jersey Shore; Clayton E., of the same borough, and Ellen, wife 
of William Schwer, of Jersey Shore. Mr. Williamson died at Jersey Shore, June 
10, 1881. His widow survives, and is a resident of that borough. 

Epwarp D. Trump, proprietor of the Jersey Shore Water Works, was born 
December 12, 1814, in Newport, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, where he received a 
common school education and worked in his father?s mill until about twenty-two 
years of age. He then began merchandising and buying and selling grain at Pen- 
ningtonville, now known as Atglen. He shipped his grain over the Philadelphia 
and Columbia railroad, on cars which were built for himself. At first these cars had 
but four wheels and were drawn by horses. Later the railroad company furnished 
engine power and the cars were coustructed with eight wheels. Mr. Trump remained 
at Penningtonville for ten years, and then removed to Philadelphia where he engaged 
in the commission lumber business on his own account, remaining there until the 
year 1853, when he came to Lycoming county, and located on Pine creek, about two 
miles from Jersey Shore. There he went into the manufacture of lumber on what 
was considered a very large scale at that time, and continued in that business until 
1884. About 1856, Mr. Trump was instrumental in forming a company for the 
purpose of lighting the town of Jersey Shore by gas. Sometime after the plant was 
in operation, it was burned and Mr. Trump never took any stock in the enterprise 
thereafter. Iu 1854 he, at his own expense, introduced a water supply into the 
town, of which he is still sole owner and proprietor.. Mr. Trump is the only sur- 
viving son of Michael and Tacy (Thomas) Trump, of Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
He was married in 1842 to Mary A., daughter of Joseph and Phcebe Cloud, of 


Chester county, Pennsylvania, and to this union have been born nine children, of 


whom four are living: Frank; Henry C.; Emma, and Edward. Mr. Trump was born 
a Quaker, but has affiliated with his family in the Presbyterian church, and in poli- 
ties is a stanch Republican. He served as school director for twelve years, and is 
one of the respected and enterprising citizens of the county. 

Josera Woop, son of James and Mary (Caldwell) Wood, was born March 28, 
1835, in Yorkshire, England, and emigrated to America with his parents. They 
settledin Wilmington, Delaware, where our subject received a part of his education. 
The family removed to Cogan House township, Lycoming county, where he com- 
pleted his schooling. He was engaged with his father in the lumber business until 
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he was twenty-three years old. At this time the firm of R. & J. Wood was formed 
and manufactured lumber until 1563, when Mr. Wood began contracting stocking 
logs for Matthias Eder, of Williamsport, in Cameron county, Pennsylvania. This 
he continued until 1866, when he accepted the position of superintendent for Martin, 
Wood & Childs. In 1569 he purchased Martin's interest and carried on the business 
of manufacturing lumber at Jersey Shore until 1589. At this time Wood & Childs 
located at Utceter, on Pine creek, where their mill is now located. Mr. Wood was 
married September 9, 1855, to Mary, daughter of Benjamin Quimby, of Cogan 
House township; they are the parents of the following children: Emma A., wife of 
Fred H. Freeborn; Walter C., who married Lizzie Reining. and Grace L. Mr. 
Wood has filled the office of school director for the borough of Jersey Shore for 
eighteen years, and served one term as burgess. He is a Democrat in politics, and 
is a member of the Methodist Episcopal church, having united with that organiza- 
tion thirty-eight years ago. He is one of the leading citizens of Jersey Shore. 

Issac Bopıse was born March 15, 1808, near Jersey Shore. son of Isaac and 
Catherine (Casper) Bodine, who were the parents of nine children: Ann; Sarah; 
Ellis; Frederick; Margaret; Isaac; Mollie; John T., and Richard. Our subject 
was educated at Jersey Shore, and followed farming all of his business life. He was 
married February 1, 1838, to Elizabeth E., daughter of Abraham and Elizabeth 
(Bailey) Lawshe; to this union were born eight children, six of whom are living: 
Sarah C., who married Ira E. Reynolds; Lewis L.: Isaac R.: George A.: Ann 
Elizabeth, who married Andrew G. McMullen, and Harvey H. In May, 1835, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bodine removed to Michigan. They settled on a farm near Battle Creek, 
where they remained until 1851, when they went to Canal township, Venango 
‘county, Pennsylvania. There Mr. Bodine died in April, 1861. Mrs. Bodine 
remained on the farm until 1878, when she returned to Jersey Shore. Mr. Bodine 
was a member of the Methodist Episcopal church, and his widow is a Presbyterian. 

Giros Brexemay, son of Henry and Mary Ann (Strickler) Breneman, was born 
November 24, 1837, in Columbia, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, where he 
received his education. His mother died in 1551 and he soon after began clerking in 
a store in his native town. In the fall of 1558 he came to Jersey Shore, where he 
was employed by John Sebring in his store until 1863, when in partnership with 
John A. Gamble, Jr., he purchased the store from Mr. Sebring. Snbsequently 
they erected a business room where Thomas Stevenson now resides. About 1870 
Mr. Breneman sold his interest to Mr. Gamble, and engaged in the lumber business 
on Larry’s creek. A few years later J. G. Calvert became his partner and 
remained such until the death of Mr. Breneman, October 17, 1877. ‘Our subject 
served as burgess of Jersey Shore for several years and also as secretary of the 
Larry's Creek Plank Road Company for a number of years. He was married No- 
vember 10, 1564, to Anna R. Quiggle, daughter of George and Lucretia A. 
(Lawshe) Quiggle. Her father came to Jersey Shore while a single man, was mar- 
ried there in 1539, and was a merchant and tanner. Mr. and Mrs. Quiggle had 
the following children: A. Lawshe; Anna R.; Julia E., and Ellen G., who mar- 
ried Frank Hays and is the mother of two children: S. Minus, and Florence. Mr. 
Breneman served in the State militia during the late war. He was a Democrat, 
and both he and wife belonged to the Presbyterian church. He wasa man highly 
respected by all who knew him. 
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RorerT M. McCrLtoven, farmer and proprietor of a tannery at Salladasburg, 
is the eldest of a family of five living children born to William J. and Mary Mc- 
Cullough, of Kingston, Ulster county, New York. He was born December 15. 
1843, in the State of New York, and attended the public schools of his native State. 
After leaving school he went west, where he was employed for three years on a 
farm, After returning to New York from the West, in 1562, he began working at 
the tannery business, and in 1567 went to Gouldsboro, Pennsylvania, where he was 
foreman in a tannery. From there he came to Salladasburg in 1874, and pur- 
chased the tannery owned by the Gamble Brothers, which he has continued to oper- 
ate ever since. The output from this tannery is from $0,000 to 90,000 sides 
per year, and it gives employment to about seventy-five men. He was married 
in 1867, to Helen Bortle, daughter of Harrison and Catherine Bortle, of Delaware 
county, New York, and to this union have been born three children: Clinton: 
Harry, and Catherine. Mr. MeCullongh belongs to the F. and A. M., and he and 
family are members of the Presbyterian church. He is president of the Larry's 
Creek Plank Road Company, and is a director of the Jersey Shore Banking Com- 
panr. 

J. Fraxk Torpert was born in Gallagherville, Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
February 18, 1853, son of William L. and Hester (Blatchford) Torbert. His 
parents subsequently settled at Girard Manor, Schuylkill county, where our subject 
was reared, and received his early education in the common schools and at Potts- 
town Academy, and also the State Normal School at Millersville. He was employed 
by his father, who was one of the original lambermen of Schuylkill county, until he 
located in Centre county, Pennsylvania, where he purchased a number of tracts of 
timber land and engaged in the lumber business, and in furnishing prop timber for 
coal mining operators. In 1885 he came to Williamsport and continued his lumber 
operations in the counties of Centre, Clinton, and Lycoming, until 1888, when he 
removed to Jersey Shore, where he has since resided. He is also engaged in farm- 
ing 270 acres in Centre county, 190 acres in Lycoming county, and 104 within the 
borough limits of Jersey Shore. Mr. Torbert was married, December 25, 1880, to 
Sarah, daughter of James Burnett, of Norristown, Pennsylvania; they are the 
parents of five children, four of whom are living: James Burnett; Jay Frank: 
Will L.. and Amilla Clare; William Lawrence is dead. Politically Mr. Torbert is 
a Democrat. He is a member of the Presbyterian church, and is connected with 
the F. and A. M. 

Jons W. Grier, publisher of the Jersey Shore Vidette, was born June 29. 1886, at 
McEwensvillé. Northumberland county, Pennsylvania. He is ason of Dr. J. H. and 
Amanda (Quigele) Grier. His early education was obtained in the common schools.. 
and the State Normal School at Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, from which he was 
graduated in 1883. He afterwards taught in the public schools of Clinton county 
for about eight years. In 1875 he entered the office of the Columbia Herald, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, aud learned the printer's trade. In 1887 he located at 
Jersey Shore, where he purchased the Vidette, which he has since published with 
good success. Mr. Grier is a Republican in polities, and is well and favorably 
known among the newspaper fraternity. 

Jons Nevixs, M. D., was born in Oil City, Pennsylvania, Augnst 9, 1853, son of 
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Dr. John and Esther (Brown) Nevins. His father was one of the early physicians. 
of Oil City. and removed to Montoursville. Lycoming couuty, in 1865. Our subject 
received his education in the common schools. and at the Normal School of Mon- 
toursville. He commenced the study of medicine with his father, and completed 
the same with Dr. H. G. McCormick, of Williamsport. He was gradnated from the 
medical department of the University of New York City in 1883, and began the 
practice of his profession the same year at Antes Fort. Afterremaining two years 
at that place he located at Jersey Shore, where he has since continued in active and 
successful practice. He married Susan Lowman, of Elmira, New York; they are 
the parents of three children, one of whem is living, George. Dr. Nevins filled 
the office of secretary of the school board of Jersey Shore one year, and is now 
treasnrer. He is a Republican in politics, isa member of the K. of G. E., and 
belongs to the West Branch and Lycoming Medical Societies. 

Heser C. Fortier, physician and surgeon, was born in Lehigh county, Pennsyl- 
vania, and is the third son of Charles D. and Harriet (Harris) Fuller. He attended 
the public and high schools of his native county, afterwards going to college at New 
Haven, Connecticut, where he took a scientific course. He then began the study of 
medicine, and was graduated from Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, in the 
spring of 1585. He immediately commenced practice at Plymouth, Pennsylvania, 
in the spring of 1885, when the typhoid fever epidemic raged so extensively in that 
part of the State. He came to Jersey Shore in the fall of the same vear and has. 
since built up a lucrative business. The Doctor has four brothers and two sisters, 
all of whom are residents of Pennsylvania. He is a Master Mason in good standing, 
a member of La Belle Valley Lodge, No. 232, A. Y. M., and also a member of Lodge No. 
101,1. O. O. F. He is a Republican in politics, and attends the Presbyterian church. 

S. Erisworts Brexerr, M. D., was born May 25, 1864, son of Matthias and Eliz- 
abeth (Cohick) Bickel. He was reared in Piatt township and educated in the 
common schools, the Jersey Shore Academy, and the Muncy Normal. He began the 
study of medicine and was graduated from Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 
April 4, 1588. He commenced practice at Jersey Shore, where he has since con- 
tinued in the active duties of his profession. Dr. Bickell was married in 1891 to- 
Florence Burke, of Baltimore. Politically he is a Republican, and holds the posi- 
tion of surgeon and physician for the Beech Creek railroad, and examining physi- 
cian for the Prudential Insurance Company, the Penn Mutual Insurance Company. 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Issac P. Raur, proprietor of the Jersey Shore Gas Works, was born in Columbia 
county, Pennsylvania, April 10, 1536, son of Leonard and Nancy (Petit) Raup, of the- 
same county. In early years our subject received only such advantages for an edn- 
cation as the country school of that time afforded. He was reared on a farm, and 
after arriving at manhood, his father having removed to Northumberland county.. 
he spent abont eighteen years in repairing and constructing railroads. He then 
took charge of the works for the Shamokin Gas Company, Shainokin, Pennsylvania, 
and remained in the service of this company for over thirteen years. May 1, 1888, 
he removed to Jersey Shore, and purchased the plant of the gas works, which he 
remodeled and increased in general capacity, and extended the mains several hun- 
dred feet thronghont the town. He was enrolled in the State militia in 1863, in 
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Company K, Thirty-sixth Pennsylvania Regiment, in General Couch’s division. He 
volunteered for service in the beginning of March, 1865, was assigned to the One 
Hundred and Fourth Pennsylvania Regiment, and proceeded to the front under 
command of Col. Theophilus Kephart; he was at Bermuda when Vicksburg and 
Petersburg surrendered, and was mustered out August 25, 1865, at Portsmouth, 
Virginia, and finally discharged in Philadelphia shortly afterwards, and returned to 
his home in Shamokin. He was married in 1861, to Rebecca, daughter of J. L. and 
Susannah (Boughner ) Gilger, of Shamokin, and to this union have been born seven 
children, five of whom are living: Anna A., who married William F. Frederick, of 
Shamokin; Kimber C., who lives in Altoona, where he is manager of the Telephone 
Exchange of that place; William S., who is manager of the Telephone Exchange of 
Shamokin; Edward B., and Charles R., who are with their parents. Mr. Raup 
and family are members of the Methodist Episcopal church, and he is a Republican. 

Tue Brown Faurwr.— Among the early and prominent families of Jersey Shore 
were the Browns. Four brothers and two sisters, natives of County Tyrone, Ire- 
land, emigrated and settled in that borough. George came in 1814; Alexander, 
in 1840; Andrew, in 1847; William, in 1848; Mrs. Fanny Stevenson with her hus- 
band, in 1842. William Brown was the eldest son and was born in 1774. Hemar- 
ried in Ireland in 1828, and was the father of six children: Mary, who married 
Smith Baird; George A.; William; Alexander W.; Sarah, who married Hiram 
Waters, and James R. The last mentioned was the youngest son and enlisted in 
Company D, Eleventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, at the breaking out of the war; 
he served until Lee surrendered, losing his right arm at the battle of Fredericks- 
burg. On his return from the war he located in Wichita, Kansas, and was the first 
Democrat ever elected to the office of recorder of deeds in Sedgwick county. After 
William Brown settled in Jersey Shore he purchased a lot on what is now Alle- 
gheny street, opposite the Dunkle Hotel, where he built himself a home, and where 
he resided until his death in 1854. His wife survived him and died in 1864. 

ALEXANDER W. Brown, third son of William Brown, was born in County 
Tyrone, Ireland, March 11, 1836. He emigrated to America with his brother 
George in 1847. He received a common school education and learned the trade of 
a shoemaker. In 1856 he established a boot and shoe business in Jersey Shore, and 
carried on that business until 1889, when he turned it over to his sons, Hrnest A. 
and Wilbur B. In addition to his shoe business he engaged in the livery business 
in 1863, which he still continues. Dnring the same year he began cultivating 
tobacco and is the broker for many of the large tobacco companies of New York and 
Philadelphia. In 1882 he purchased the Maggs farm in Piatt township, and is 
extensively engaged in farming and raising tobacco. In 1859 Mr. Brown was mar- 
ried to Harriet, daughter of William Musgrave, and to this union have been born 
five children: Clarence, deceased; Ernest E.; Wilbur B.; Hattie, and Annie. He is 
a Democrat, and has served in the borough council for three years, and filled the 
office of overseer of the poor for five years. He is a member of La Belle Valley 
Lodge, No. 232, F. and A. M., and has been a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church since 1854, and trustee of the same for twenty-five years. 

JonarHan Darrer was born in Turvey, Bedfordshire, England, only child of 
William and Maria (White) Dalley. His father died when he was about five years 
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old and his mother when he was eleven years old. In the spring of 1857, at the 
age of thirteen years, he emigrated to America, and was seven weeks in crossing the 
Atlantic ocean. He came to Jersey Shore upon one of the old packet boats in use 
at that time. Here hejoined his unele, Jonathan White. He subsequently went 
to the White Deer Woolen Mills in Union county, where he learned the trade of 
weaver and finisher, and then found employment in Massachusetts at his trade, 
where he remained two years. In 1567 he returned to Lycoming county and 
engaged in the lumber business and various other occupations for sometime. He 
then entered the employ of Auble & Artman, woolen manufacturers on Larry's 
ereek, where he remained fourteen years, afterwards purchasing his present prop- 
erty and establishing his business of carpet weaver and fancy dyer. In October, 
1861, Mr. Dalley enlisted in Company H, Fifty-third Pennsylvania Volunteers. At 
the battle of Fredericksburg, December 13, 1562, he received a gun-shot wound, 
the ball entering at the lower corner of the first short rib and coming out alongside 
of backbone or spine. He was consequently discharged March 6, 1863, from 
Armory Square Hospital, Washington, D. C., after eighteen months’ service. Mr. 
Dalley is serving his third term as overseer of the poor for Jersey Shore. He is a 
Republican Prohibitionist in politics, and is a member of Major Keenan Post, No. 
349, G. A. R. He was married, January 2, 1868, to Agnes C. Keyser, daughter of 
the late Aaron and Mary Keyser; to this union have been born two children: Mary 
D., wife of G. S. Corson, and William A. Mr. Dalley has been a member of the 
Baptist chureh since 1865, and has filled the office of treasurer for a number of 
years, and is now one of the trustees and a deacon and has also been superintendent 
of the Sunday school. 

Davip Axtes Cocurax, proprietor of the Gamble House, was born near Lewis- 
burg, Union county, Pennsylvania, January 13, 1542, son of John S. and Maria 
(Clark) Cochran. His father was a native of Buffalo valley, and his mother was a 
daughter of William Clark, a well remembered tavern keeper of Nippenose valley, 
Lycoming county, where he conducted that business at the foot of White Deer 
mouutain, one mile east of Collomsville. His parents lived for a time in Union 
county, whence they removed to Collomsville, Lycoming county, and thence to a 
farm on Pine run, northwest of Linden, where they resided until death. They 
reared eight children, out of a family of twelve born to them. The father was a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal church, and his wife a Presbyterian. Our 
subject lived with his parents until early manhood, and then went to Jersey Shore, 
where he worked until August, 1862, when he enlisted in Company G, Thirteenth 
Pennsylvania Cavalry. In 1863 he was promoted to hospital steward, and served 
in that capacity until mustered out of service July 14, 1865. He participated 
in all the skirmishes and battles of his regiment. He returned to Jersey Shore, but 
soon after engaged in keeping a hotel at Pine Station, Clinton county, where he 
conducted the business until August, 1882, and then removed to Lock Haven. He 
carried on a hotel in the latter place until April, 1885, and the following September 
he purchased the Exchange Hotel in Jersey Shore, which he conducted until July, 
1889. In October 1889, he bought the Gamble House, which under his manage- 
ment has since been the leading hotel in the borough. Mr. Cochran was married, 
May 30, 1866, to Rebecca M., daughter of George Quiggle, of Wayne township. 
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Clinton county, who has borne him two daughters: Letitia M., who died in infancy, 
and Bertha Kate, wife of George C. Tomb of Jersey Shore. Politically he is a 
Democrat, is a member of Major Keenan Post, G. A. R., and is connected with the 
Masonic order and the K. of G. E. 

Cor. Huan Waite was born in Lancaster (now Dauphin) county, Pennsylvania, 
in 1737, and was a son of Hugh White, a pioneer of that portion of the State. 
Prior to the Revolution Colonel White came to the West Branch valley and settled 
west of the mouth of Pine creek, in what is now Clinton-county. On the 19th of 
April, 1775, he was commissioned “Captain of a company of foot in the First 
Battalion of Associators in the county of Northumberland.’’ This commission is still 
in the possession of his descendants in Williamsport. In 1776 he was appointed 
as one of the Committee of Safety for Pine Creek township by the Council of North- 
umberland county. He proved himself a faithful and valuable officer, and in 1778 
he was promoted to the rank of colonel, in which capacity he served for some time 
as commissary, and was untiring in his efforts to provide supplies for Washington’s 
army. He was colonel of a regiment from this part of the State in the war of 1812, 
and was stationed at Black Rock, on the Niagara river, until discharged from the 
service. Colonel White also took an active part in civil and religious affairs. In 
1795, 1796, 1803, and 1804 he represented this district in the legislature. He was 
one of the elders of Pine Creek Presbyterian church, to which office he was chosen 
in 1795-96. He was twice married; first to Margaret, daughter of John and Ann 
Allison of Lancaster county, who bore him a family of six sons and one daughter, 
all of whom are dead. His second wife was Mrs. Charlotte White nee Weitzel, 
daughter of John and Tabitha (Morris) Weitzel. She was the widow of James 
White, a pioneer hotel keeper of Trevorton, Northumberland county, and after- 
wards the owner of White's island in the Susquehanna, near Georgetown. He 
lived on the east side of the river opposite theisland, and was killed in 1812 by 
being thrown from his wagon. By his second marriage Colonel White reared a family 
of one daughter and three sons, as follows: Isabella, born February 13, 1815, who 
has been twice married, first in January, 1833, to Robert S. Bailey of Jersey Shore, 
who died April 24, 1851, and October 12, 1853, to Col. James S. Allen of Jersey 
Shore, where they still reside; and George, John, and Henry, all of whom are well 
remembered citizens of Williamsport. Colonel White was killed on his farm in 
1822, by being thrown from his horse, and was interred in the old Pine Creek 
graveyard. Mrs. Allen of Jersey Shore is the only survivor of his family, but 
his descendants are numerous and prominent in the West Branch valley. 

SamueL H. Barx, farmer, oldest living son of Harvey and Eleanor (Hays) 
Bailey, was born February 2, 1522. Harvey Bailey was born March 20, 1793, and 
died October 23, 1880. He married Eleanor, daughter of Patrick Hays, of Dauphin 
county, who died November 6, 1873; they were the parents of six children. Samuel 
H. moved to Porter township with his parents when between four and five years of 
age, received a common school education, was brought up on a farm, and has always 
followed that occupation. He was married November 10, 1853, to Catherine, 
daughter of James and Sarah (Gellingher) Dunlap, of Pine Creek township, Clinton 
county, Pennsylvania. Her father, James Dunlap, died September 27, 1849, and 
her mother, Sarah Dunlap, July 17, 1853. Mr. and Mrs. Bailey are the parents of 
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one daughter, Hannah Eleanor, who married H. H. Mercer, an attorney of 
Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania. They are members of the Lutheran church. 

SamurL H. Barbo, farmer, is a son of Daniel and Elizabeth (Auld) Bardo, natives 
of Bucks county, Penusylvania, who became residents of Lycoming county about the 
year 1835, where they died, the former in 1850, and the latter in 1887. Our subject 
received his education in the public schools and was brought up at farm labor. 
When he was about twenty-five years old he went to Nippenose township, where he 
followed farming for twenty years, afterwards returning to Porter township, where 
he has remained ever since, and has served as overseer of the poor of his township. 
He was married in 1854 to Henrietta, daughter of Jacob and Hlizabeth Aughanbaugh 
of Lycoming county, and to this union have been born the following children: 
Jacob; Harry; George; Girard; Wilber; Alvin; Ira, and Robert. My. Bardo is a 
Republican, and with his wife belongs to the Methodist Episcopal church. 

Davip K. Ort, farmer, is a son of Nicholas and Margaret (Kergseeker) Ott, and 
was born January 20, 1817, in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. His father was born in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and died when David K. was but thirteen years old; his 
mother was a native of Cumberland county, and died when he was six years old. In 
early life he had but little chance to obtain an education, being apprenticed to learn 
the carriage and wagonmaker’s trade, at which he worked for fourteen years, after- 
wards working in Philadelphia, Camden, New Jersey, Delaware, Chester, and Mont- 
gomery counties, Pennsylvania, and one winter in Cumberland county. At the time 
-of the Mexican war he came to Harrisburg and helped to build a steam saw mill for 
Leander Nichols and Jacob Dock, after which he went to Pittsburg, and in company 
with Columbus Wers and Robert Clarke, carried on the carriage making business 
for about one year. Leaving Pittsburg he went to Camden, New Jersey, where he 
acted as overseer of a mill yard for his brother and nephew for three years, coming, 
in 1852, to Cummings township, Lycoming county, where he superintended a saw 
mill for his brother George. He afterwards, in company with George Nice, pur- 
chased the mill and carried on the business until the flood of 1865, the mill being 
destroyed by fire in that year. He then went to lumbering and continued at it until 
1871, removing at that time tothe farmowned by James Gamble, on Pine creek, thence 
to Porter township, where he has remained ever since. He was married in 1857 to 
Mary Cecelia, daughter of Nathaniel W. and Elizabeth (Earl) Denniston, and to this 
union have been born four children: Leander Nicholas, who is married and lives in 
Clinton county, Pennsylvania; Elizabeth, who married Albert Wers, a miller at 
Pine Creek, Clinton county; Eliza, who married Jacob Wolf of Porter township, and 
Margaret J. Mr. Ott is a Republican, and the family belongs to the Methodist 
Episcopal church. 

Rorerr W. Frereusox, farmer and tobacco grower, was born March 25, 1858, in 
Porter township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, son of James G. and Eleanor 
(McGuire) Ferguson. His parents were natives of Pennsylvania, and removed to 
Porter township, Lycoming county, from Cliuton county, about the year 1843, 
where they resided until their death. His father died March 29, 1886, and his 
mother March 13, 1888. Their living children are as follows: Andrew, of Porter 
township; Margaret A., who married Thomas G. Caldwell, of Watsontown, Penn- 
sylvania; Robert W., and J. Woods, both residents of Porter township. The 
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subject of this sketch attended school in his native township and at Jersey Shore 
until he was twenty years old, when he took a special course at Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. He then went to Philadelphia and learned the machinist’s 
trade, whence he returned home and assumed charge of the homestead farm in the 
spring of 1889, upon which he has since resided. 

J. Woops Ferguson, farmer, is the youngest of the four surviving children of 
James G. and Eleanor (McGuire) Ferguson. He was educated in the township 
schools until he was eighteen years old, when he went to New Jersey and attended 
a preparatory school for one year, and afterwards Bryant and Stratton’s Com- 
mercial College. On his return home from the latter institution, he began farming, 
which he has followed ever since with excellent success. He was married Decem- 
ber 6, 1879, to Lillie, daughter of John and Caroline Borden, of Bridgeton, New 
Jersey, aud to this union have been born four children, all of whom are living: 
‘James Graham; Nellie; Robert B., and Lillie. Mr. Ferguson is a Republican in 
politics, is a member of Jersey Shore Lodge, No. 101, I. O. O. F., and is one of 
the most successful änd enterprising farmers of Porter township. 

J. G. Fisuer was born March 27, 1888, in Tioga county, Pennsylvania. He is 
a son of Charles and Nancy (Gaylor) Fisher; when he was sixteen years of age his 
parents moved to Lycoming county, settling in Porter township, where our subject 
now resides. Mr. Fisher received a common school education and lived upon the 
homestead farm until 1862, when he enlisted in Company G, Thirteenth Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry. He served until the close of the war, and participated in the 
following engagements: Fisher's Hill, Hatcher’s Run, Ream’s Station, Winchester, 
Charles City Cross Roads, Deep Bottom, Boylan Plank Road, Traverton Station, 
‘and Charlottesville. At the close of the rebellion he returned to Lycoming county, 
and in 1871 engaged in the business of burning lime, which he has continued until 
the present time. Mr. Fisher was married in 1862 to Hester Shadle, of Nippenose 
valley; to this union have been born nine children, six of whom are living: Mar- 
garet, wife of Loren English; Sherman; Mary A.; Frank; Jeannette, and Martin. 
Politically he is a Republican, and is a member of the German Lutheran church of 
Clinton county. He is also a member of Major Keenan Post, G. A. R. 

Apsranam H. Sueestex, farmer, was born April 21, 1829. His parents, Henry 
and Eunice (Harris) Sheesley, are residents of Lycoming county, and the parents of 
six children: Abraham H.; Andrew 1.; Margaret Ann; Sarah Jane, who married 
Jacob Weber; Emma, and Fannie Elizabeth, who married Thomas Stephenson. Mr. 
Sheesley received a common school education, and has followed farming and lum- 
bering as an occupation. His parents lived upon his grandfather’s farm, which was 
situated near Jersey Mills, for a few years after his birth, removing thence to the 
islaud, and from there to Porter township, where he has resided for about forty- 
seven years. His father was the first settler on the old furnace tract of 2,100 acres. 

Grorce W. Burrineroy, farmer and dairyman, son of S. S. and Catherine 
Buffington, was born July 29, 1847, iu Limestone township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, and received a common school education. He was reared on a farm 
and has followed farming as a business all his life. He removed to his present 
homestead in 1881. He was married May 15, 1876, to Laura J., daughter of 
Samuel and Lydia (Ilgen) Burrell, and to this union have been born three children: 
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Mabel Catherine, born September 11, 1878; Volula L., August 6, 1881, and Fred- 
erick B., July 18, 1885. Mr. Buffington is a Democrat in politics, and with his 
family belongs to the Lutheran church. 

E. Wenrz, miller, was born in York county, Pennsylvania, October 16, 1839, son 
of John and Susannah (Kredler) Wentz. He received a common school education, 
and was reared on a farm. At the age of twenty-two years he embarked in the mer- 
cantile business at Hanover, Pennsylvania and continued there for two years. He 
afterwards followed the same business in Adams county for three years. He then 
settled in DuBoistown, Lycoming county, where he carried on a store for some time, 
and subsequently removed to Clinton county, and leased a grist mill, which he 
operated for two and a half years. He then purchased his present mill, which he 
has since conducted quite successfully. Mr. Wentz was married in 1862 to Eliza 
Matthias, of Maryland, and to this union have been born seven children, four of 
whom are living: Albert F., who married Elizabeth Ott; Emma, who married C. T. 
Cable; Elmer, and Minnie. Mr. Wentz is a Republican in politics, and has filled 
the office of school director. He is one of the successful business men of the com- 
muuity in which he resides. His grist mill is just over the line in Clinton county, 
and is well adapted for doing custom and general work. 

Jaco Tomb, a native of Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, and of German extrac- 
tion, settled in Northumberland county about the year 1786. Six months later he 
was driven out by the Indians and went to Cumberland county, where he remained 
two or three years. In November, 1791, he came to Pine creek, to what is now 
Slate Run. The trip was made up the Susquehanna river on a keel-boat, thence up 
Pine creek to Slate Run in canoes. He immediately commenced the erection of a 
saw and grist mill, which was finished in March, 1792, and operated for a number 
of years. Subsequently he removed to what is now known as Tomb's Run, and 
erected a distillery, which he operated until his death, about 1818. He was buried 
in the old graveyard on the farm where Jacob Gamble now resides. He was a 
soldier in the Revolutionary war. Mr. Tomb was married twice. The name of his 
first wife is not known. Her children were as follows: Jacob; John, and Philip. 
The children by his second wife were: George; Benjamin; Henry; Elizabeth, wife 
of Andrew Gamble, and Catherine, who married James Gamble, all of whom are 
dead. 

Henry Tome, third son of Jacob Tomb, by his second wife, was born in 1797, at 
Slate Run, where he was reared and educated. He was engaged with his father in 
the distilling business until the death of the latter. He then engaged in the lumber 
business, and also farmed, owning about 1,100 acres. He was an old-line 
Whig, and filled many of the township offices. He was a tide-water pilot for many 
years. Mr. Tomb died in 1882, a member of the Jersey Shore Presbyterian church, 
in which he filled the office of deacon. He married Ann Blackwell, a native of 
England, and to them were born the following children: George; Mary; Hannah; 
Matilda; Jane; Sarah; Philip; Enoch B.; Rachel; Harriet, and Henry. Mrs. Tomb 
died in 1864, and Mr. Tomb was again married, to Mrs. Lydia Flock, who survives 
him. 

Enocu B. Toms, son of Henry Tomb, was born August 8, 1834. He was edn- 
cated in the common schools and reared on the farm. He is now engaged in farm- 
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ing about 100 acres of land, and also in lumbering. He was elected county 
commissioner in 1882, and has served as school director for many years. He is a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal church. Mr. Tomb was married to Melvina, 
daughter of Alexander Forsyth, of Maryland, and to them have been born four chil- 
dren: Luellen; Harry; William, and Laura. 

Henry Roravaven was born November 7, 1800, in Berks county, Pennsylvania, 
son of Simon Rorabaugh, who emigrated from Germany to Berks county at an early 
date. The latter married Mary, daughter of Hugh Pugh of England, and to this 
union eight children were born, of whom Henry, the subject of this sketch, was the 
eldest. Subsequently he removed to Steuben county, New York. Henry was reared 
in bis native county and learned the molding trade. About 1821 he, settled in what 
is now Watson township, Lycoming county, where he was employed in the old Safe 
Harbor Forge, and also in other furnaces in that vicinity. In 1827 he married Harriet 
Cook, daughter of Samuel and Sarah Cook, who were natives of New Jersey, and 
of English parentage, and at that time residents of Steuben county, New York. In 
1833 he removed to Waterville and in partnership with Joseph Kelton operated a 
saw mill, which was finally destroyed by a flood with a total loss of stock and lum- 
ber. He then went to farming, purchased 100 acres of land, and later 600 acres of 
timber land, cleared up a farm, and followed agricultural pursuits in connection 
with lumbering. He was a consistent member of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
in which he served asclass-leader and Sunday school superintendent for many years, 
and his house was a home for the weary itinerant preacher; he was highly respected 
by all, and especially kind to the poor. In politics he was a Democrat, and was 
school director for many years. To Henry and Harriet Rorabaugh were born six 
children: Samuel, deceased; Mary J., widow of Allen H. Thomas; Francis C.; Joseph 
H.; Sarah T., and Emily N. Mrs. Rorabaugh died May 6, 1855; her husband sur- 
yived her until August 26, 1884, 

Joseren H. Rorataven was born December 11, 1842, and was educated in the 
common schools, and brought up at farming. At the death of his father he pur- 
chased the homestead, where he still resides. In 1878 he was married to Jennie M., 
daughter of John R. Hays, and to them have been born two children: Clyde and 
Guy. Mr. Rorabaugh is a Democrat and has filled the offices of mercantile appraiser, 
assessor, clerk, and school director, and secretary of the board for many years. 

Jons L. Brown, farmer, was bora in the house where he now resides, in Watson 
township, Lycoming county, November 4, 1831. His parents, Thomas and Pris- 
cilla (Fergusou) Brown, died in 1874, and February 25, 1834, respectively. They 
were the parents of eight children, four of whom are living: John L. ; Barbara; Pris- 
cilla, who married William Crawford, and Emma, who married Graffis Stewart. 
John L. received a common school education, and was brought up at agricultural 
pursuits, which he has since continued to follow. He was married March 13, 1861, 
to Angeline, daughter of William and Elizabeth Wilhelm, of Muncy township, and 
to this union have been born two children: Olive, a graduate of the Maryland Insti- 
tute Schools of Art and Design, Baltimore, Maryland, and Thomas Allison, a graduate 
of Sadler’s Bryant and Stratton’s Business College, of the same city. Mr. Brown is 
a Democrat, and he and family are connected with the Baptist church. 

Jacog Harzer. a native of Wurtemberg, Germany, emigrated to this country about 
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1825. He first located at Block House, Tioga county, Pennsylvania, where he pur- 
chased 100 acres of land and lived until 1841. During this year he bought 100 
acres in Mifflin township, Lycoming county, where Mrs. Catharine Harer now lives. 
This he cleared and improved, and afterward purchased another tract of ninety-five 
acres, upon which he built a saw mill. He conducted the business of manufacturing 
lumber and farming for a number of years. He died in 1890. He donated a large 
portion of the lumber used in the erection of Frieden Evangelical church, to which 
he belonged, and was a class-leader in the same for many years. During his 
early life he was a Whig, but afterwards became a Democrat. Mr. Harer mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Zinck, of Block House, Pennsylvania, and to 
them were born the following children: Jacob; Mary, wife of Lewis Humm; George; 
Leonard; Elizabeth, wife of William Ulmer, and Phoebe, wife of Adam Fisher. 
Mrs. Harer died in 1879. 

GEORGE Harrr, the second son of Jacob Harer, was born March 26, 1832, at Block 
House, Tioga county, Pennsylvania. He was reared in Mifflin township, and edu- 
cated:in the common schools. He remained upon the homestead farm until he was 
twenty-seven, when he engaged in farming and operating a sawmill. After leasing 
the homestead for three years, he, in 1852, purchased his present farm of 105 acres, 
which he has cleared and improved. Mr. Harer was married to Lovina, daughter of 
Rev. John Young. She died in 1862, leaving one daughter, Lovina, wife of Will- 
iam Bardo. He was again married to Hannah Boger, and to this union were born 
ten children: Reuben; Daniel; Aaron; Susan; David; Hiram; Myron; Jacob; Mary 
E., and Sarah S. Mr Harer has filled the offices of supervisor, auditor, and school 
director for fifteen years, also tax collector. He is a Democrat in polities, and is a 
member and trustee of Mount Pleasant Evangehcal church. 

ANDREW SIEGEL was a native of Wurtemberg, Germany, who came to the United 
‘States in July, 1854. He settled in Philadelphia, where he worked at his trade, 
that of a blacksmith, for six months. He then removed to Burlington county, New 
Jersey, where he farmed for two years, after which he located in Mifflin township, 
Lycoming county, where he purchased sixteen acres of land, built a shop, and 
engaged in the blacksmith business. There he resided until his death iu June, 1857. 
Mr. Siegel was a Democrat, and a member of the Lutheran church. He married 
‘Christiana Leibold, of Wurtemberg, and to them were born the following children: 
John; Christian; William; Catherine; Frederick; Conrad; Solomon, and Abraham. 

SOLOMON SIEGEL, the sixth son of Andrew Siegel, was born December 22, 1846, 
in Wartemberg, Germany. He was principally reared in Mifflin township, and edu- 
-cated in the common schools. September 1, 1564, he enlisted in Company C, Ninety- 
seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, and saw service until the close of the war, partici- 
pating in the battles of Fort Fisher, Wilmington, North Carolina, and Raleigh, the 
same, State. At the close of the war he returned to Mifflin township, and in 1871 
he purchased his present farm which he has since cleared and improved, and is 
engaged in general farming and lumbering. Heis a Republican in politics, and has 
held the office of school director. Mr. Siegel was married in 1868 to Rachel, 
daughter of Joseph Losch, and to this union have been born eight children: Olive; 
Maggie; Chrissy; Kate; John; Charles; May, and Rachel, deceased. He is a mem- 
ber of Tomb’s Run Methodist Episcopal church, of which he is class-leader. 
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J. L. Gurpın, miller, was born May 31, 1825, in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, son: 
of Samuel and Catherine (Ludwick) Guldin, of French and English extraction. He- 
had the advantage of a common school education, which he paid for out of his own 
earnings, and until the age of twenty-one years he worked on a farm. At this time 
he began learning the milling business, which he has continued ever since, at the 
present time having the management of a grist mill owned by Simon Wallace. He 
was married in 1846, to Catherine, daughter of Jonathan and Elizabeth Cleaver, of 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania, and to this union have been born six children, five of 
whom are living: Jonathan; Samuel; Elizabeth, who married Philip Myers; Melinda, 
who married Newton Carpenter, and Yorder, who married Margy Clark, a daughter of 
William Clark.” Mr. Guldin was a Republican for a number of years, but is now a 
Prohibitionist. He and wife are members of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

James H. Lenrz, farmer, was born July 19, 1854, in Nippenose valley, Lycoming 
county, and is ason of John and Catherine Lentz, who were the parents of thirteen 
children, as follows: Margaret, who married Henry Shadel; William; Mary, who 
married Hugh Purcell; Elizabeth, who married Vernon Mitchell; Julia, who married 
Jacob Everett; George; Rebecca, who married Paul Hayes; Emma, deceased wife 
of William Lininger; John Pierce; James H.; Robert; Alfred, and Miles. Mrs. 
Lentz died in 1874, and Mr. Lentz in 1882. The subject of this sketch received a 
common school education. He was brought up on a farm and has always followed 

that occupation. He was married in March, 1883, to Sarah, daughter of Jackson 
` and Abbie Dongherty, of Pine creek, Clinton county, Pennsylvania, and to this union 
have been born fonr children: Olive; Pearl; Frank, and Onieta. Mr. and Mrs, 
Lentz are members of the Methodist Episcopal church, and in polities he is a 
Democrat. 

Joseph HARTRANFT, farmer, is a son of Andrew and Mary M. (Frankenberger): 
Hartranft. Andrew Hartranft, who was of German extraction, died in October, 1833,. 
in Delaware township, Northumberland county, Pennsylvania. He married Mary 
M. Frankenberger, who died in the same house January 24, 1856. They were the 
parents of ten children: Henry, born June 14, 1810; Conrad, born in 1812; Mary,. 
who married John Moyer, born in 1814; John, born November 21, 1816; William, 
born March 15, 1819; Samuel, born April 3, 1821; Elizabeth, born November 5, 
1823; Joseph, born March 19, 1826; Andrew Jackson, born Angust 12, 1828, and 
died July 13, 1890, and George, born July 16, 1832. Joseph received his education 
at the common schools of his native township, and was brought up on a farm. He 
learned the trade of a blacksmith, which he followed for thirty years, principally in 
Lycoming county. Heis now engaged in farming. He volunteered in the war, in 
1864, and was assigned to the Two Hundred and Third Pennsylvania Regiment, 
under command of Colonel Moore, and was in the engagement at Fort Fisher. He 
was mustered out at Raleigh, North Carolina, and arrived home in July of that 
year. He was married January 9, 1851, to Jane E., daughter of Henry and Ann 
(Blackwell) Tomb, and to this union have been born eleven children: Harriett T., 
born September 27, 1851, died July 23, 1852; Andrew Judson, born December 7, 
1852; Ann Mary, born August 13, 1853, died April 14, 1855; Emma H., born July 
21, 1856, died August 25, 1865; Enoch B., born December 24, 1857, died March 14, 
1858; William Henry, born February 23, 1859; Joseph Arthur, born April 7, 1861;. 
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Daniel Moyer, born March 27, 1863, died August 19, 1865; Charles Bertram, born 
April 22, 1865, died September 29, 1869; Anna May, born March 23, 1867, and 
Eden T., born April 29, 1871. Mr. Hartranft is a Republican, and with his wife 
belongs to the Baptist church. 

Joun Tuomas was born in England, July 25, 1770, and came to the United States 
in boyhood and settled in Philadelphia. He learned the cutler’s trade, and after 
he had completed his apprenticeship, he came to Piatt township, Lycoming county, 
in company with his brothers, George, Jesse, Thomas, Samuel, and William. They 
purchased the old iron furnace on Larry's creek about 1798, which they operated 
for some years, and then sold to Tomb & Slonaker. He afterwards farmed for 
Slonaker & Kreps for several years, and then purchased 180 acres of land, 
where Samuel Thomas now lives. He cleared and improved his farm until his 
death, which occurred February 20, 1843, by being thrown from a sleigh. Mr. 
‘Thomas married December 24, 1797, Mary, daughter of John Murphy of Larry’s 
creek, a soldier of the Revolution, in which he served seven years. She was born 
July 25, 1781, and was the mother of fourteen children, as follows: George W.; 
Rebecca; Samuel; Elizabeth, who married Charles Baird; Charles; Maria, who 
married Anthony Pepperman; Margaret, who married Robert Baker; John; Sarah, 
who married Harvey Hetherlin; Juliann; Ellen, who married Thomas Cooley; Gid- 
eon D.; Jane K., who married Jacob Fessler, and Martha, who was twice married, 
first to David Bussler, and after his death to Jacob Hart. All of these are dead 
except Mrs. Fessler and Gideon D. Mr. Thoinas was a Democrat, and a member 
‚of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

Jonn Tomas, JR., son of John and Mary (Murphy) Thomas, was born at the 
Forge on Larry’s creek, June 11, 1811. He received a limited education, and lived 
with his parents until he was eighteen years old, and then began working in Man- 
ning Stevenson’s saw mill in Loyalsock township, where he remained five years, and 
assisted in paying for the homestead farm, where Samuel Thomas now lives. He 
then returned home and took possession of a part of the farm, and followed farm- 
ing and lumbering on Larry’s creek. He subsequently embarked in the mercantile 
business at Salladasburg, where he continued for over thirty years, and died Febru- 
ary 18, 1891. He married Mary Ann, daughter of Isaac Coudrick, who survives 
him and resides in Newberry. He was a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church for over sixty years, and was a steward, class-leader, and superintendent of the 
Sunday school, and a trustee of the same for a period of twenty-five years. He 
was a Democrat all his life. Mr. Thomas was the father of eleven children, eight 
of whom are living: Samuel. P.; William W.; Manning S.; Charles A.; Sylvester 
C.; Mary E., who married W. K. McCormick; Sarah E., who married R. W. 
McClaren, and Ida C., who married A. S. Williamson. Those deceased are: H. 
Amanda, who married H. J. Clinger; Martha Jane, who married W. K. MeCor- 
mick, and John Franklin. 

Samvet P. Txomas was born in Fairfield township, January 16, 1837, and is the 
eldest son of John and Mary A. Thomas. He was reared in Miftlin township, 
received a common school education, and has always lived upon the old homestead. 
He was married in 1857, to Kate E. T., daughter of Henry Pepperman, who died in 
1870, and left two children: Manning E., and Cora E., wife of H. W. Losch. 
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Mr. Thomas was again married in 1872, to Anna M., daughter of Henry Bumgard- 
ner. She died in 1880, leaving one child, Wilson T. His third wife was Susan C., 
daughter of Henry Pepperman, who has borne him two children: Royal C. C., and 
Margaret G. Politically he is a Democrat, and isa member of the Salladasburg 
Methodist Episcopal church, in which body he has filled the offices of steward and 
superintendent of the Sunday school. 

Gron D. Tuomas, youngest son of John and Mary (Murphy) Thomas, was 
born at the Forge, on Larry’s creek, August 3, 1818. He attended the pioneer: 
subscription schools, and remained with his parents until he was twenty-three years. 
old, when he rented a farm on Pine creek, Watson township, and remained there: 
ten years. He then purchased a farm on Hoagland run, in Anthony township, 
where he lived fifteen years. In 1866 he bought his present homestead of 214 acres,. 
upon which he has since resided. Mr. Thomas was married October 17, 1841, to: 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Ramsey, who is the mother of six children: Josephine, 
deceased; Eliza, deceased wife of W. Harris; Sarah J., deceased; Mary E., deceased’ 
wife of L. W. Ginter; William, and Martha A., wife of John W. Douglass. He is 
a Democrat, and has filled several local offices in his township. He isa steward, 
trustee, and class-leader in the Methodist Episcopal church, and has been superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school. 

ANTHONY PEPPERMAN, only son of Anthony Pepperman, was born in Virginia, and’ 
grew to manhood in York county, Pennsylvania. His father was a native of Ger- 
many, and immigrated with his mother before the Revolutionary war, and settled in 
either Pennsylvania or Virginia. He served in the Revolution under General 
Wayne, and after the war closed he located in Virginia, subsequently removing to- 
Hopewell township, York county, Pennsylvania. He married a Mrs. Foulk, a widow,. 
who bore him two children: Anthony, and Hannah, who became the wife of Patrick 
McKinney, of York county. He resided in York county for many years, where his wife 
died in 1810. He afterwards came to Clinton county, and died at the home of his’ 
son Anthony. In 1814 our subject located in Clinton county, close to the Lycom- 
ing county line, where he lived for twelve years, and then removed to Dunstable 
township, in the same county, where he spent the same period. About this time 
he purchased a farm of 320 acres in Mifflin township, Lycoming county, where 
Isaac H. Pepperman now lives. He built a saw mill upon this tract, and engaged 
in the lumber business, which he carried on in connection with farming. Mr. Pep- 
perman was agent for Ellis & Harris, also for Forkman & Bidell, for two large 
tracts of land, which he disposed of for these companies. He was a Republican, 


“and filled many of the local offices of his township: He was reared in the Lu- 


theran faith, bnt subsequently became a member of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
in which he was a trustee, class-Jeader, and local preacher for many years. He died: 
in 1861, his wife surviving him until April 27, 1864. He married Mary Clayton of 
Maryland, and they were the parents of the following children: Joseph, deceased; 
Jacob, deceased; Hannah, deceased wife of John Brierton; Anthony, deceased; 
John, deceased; Henry, of Mifflin township; Adam, deceased; Polly, wife of Charles 
Rosencrantz; Isaac, and Jesse, both of whom are dead, and Rachel, wife of Jacob 
Cline. 

Henry Peppermay, the only surviving son of Anthony Pepperman, Jr., was borm 
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in York county, Pennsylvania, in 1808. He removed with his parents to Clinton 
county in 1814, where he grew to manhood. He was married December 11, 1834, 
to Margaret, daughter of William Tackaberry, who bore him the following children: 
Lucinda, deceased wife of John Emery; Catharine, deceased wife of Samuel 
Thomas; Margaret, wife of John Cline; Jennie; William; Mrs. Susan Thomas, and 
Alice, wife of T. A. Sloat. Mrs. Pepperman died in 1877. After his marriage he 
settled on his present farm of 221 acres, and has been engaged in farming and lum- 
bering all his life. He is a steward and class leader in the Methodist Episcopal 
church, and in politics is a Republican. 

Isaac PEPPERMAN, the seventh son of Anthony Pepperman, Jr., was born Septem- 
ber 28, 1814, in Clinton connty, Pennsylvania, and came with his father to Lycom- 
ing county. He purchased the homestead farm and saw mill, and succeeded to his 
father’s business, which he followed up to his death. He was married June 8, 
1837, to Sarah, daughter of Matthew Marshall, to whom were born the following 
children: Matthew, deceased; John K.; Anthony C.; Jennie M., wife of E. W. 
Muzzy; Annie P., wife of 5. C. Thomas; Sophia C., wife of C. A. Thomas; Isaac 
H., and Charles M. He was a Republican, and filled the office of school director 
in his township thirty years. Both he and wife were members of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, and died October 21, 1890, and June 14, 1888, respectively. 

Isaac H. Prprerman, fourth son of Isaac and Sarah Pepperman, was born 
December 16, 1857, on his present homestead farm, where he has ever since resided. 
He purchased the homestead, containing 200 acres, and has been engaged in general 
farming since reaching manhood. He was married in 1881, to Alice M., daughter 
of Robert Maffet, and has four children: Olive E.; Matie R.; Harry M., and Sarah 
A. Mr. Pepperman is a Republican and has filled several minor offices in his town- 
ship. He is a member of Lodge No. 751, I. O. O. F., of Salladasburg. 

GEORGE ÜLIsE, a native of Mercer county, New Jersey, settled in Mifflin town- 
ship, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, about 1800, purchasing a tract of 106 
acres, where Abraham Losch now lives. He resided upon this farm until his 
death, in 1854. He was the father of the following children: James; Jacob; 
William; Maria, who married William Crow; Mrs. John Nable; Mrs. George Johnson, 
and Mrs. Fanny Rosencrans. He was a member of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
and in politics an adherent of the Democratic party. ö 

James CLINE, eldest son of George Cline, was born in Mifflin township, Lycom- 
ing county, in 1810. After attaining his majority, he settled where his son Jeremiah 
now lives, and engaged in farming and lumbering. He spent the balance of his 
life on that farm. He married Margaret, daughter of William English, who survives 
him and resides with her son Winfield S., at Larry’s Creek. They were the parents 
of ten children: Sarah J., who married Archie Stradley; Maggie A., wife of Jacob 
Good; Caroline, wife of William Toner; William; Jobn R.; James, and Henry of 
Kansas; Jeremiah; George, and Winfield S. Mr. Cline was a Democrat in politics, 
and in religion a Methodist. 

Joan R. CLisE, second son of James and Margaret Cline, was born in Mifflin 
towuship, Lycoming county, February 28, 1842. He received a common school 
education, and throughout bis early manhood he followed farming and lumbering. 
In 1864 he enlisted in Company G, Two Hundred and Seventh Pennsylvania Volun- 
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teers, and participated in the battles of Fort Stedman and Petersburg. At the close 
of the war he purchased his present homestead of seventy acres, upon which he has 
since lived. He was married in 1869, to Elizabeth Shone, of Blooming Grove, 
Lycoming county, and has a family of nine children: Charles E.; Amanda; Annie; 
Emma M.; Cora E.; Maude L.; Harry D.; William, and Lawrence R. Mr. Cline is 
a member of Mount Pleasant Evangelical church, and has served as school director 
for three years. 

Peter Moyer was a native of Berks county, Pennsylvania, and settled in Lewis 
township, (now Gamble), Lycoming county, in 1808. He afterwards removed to 
Jackson township, and purchased a tract of 100 acres, which he cleared and 
improved. He was a cabinet maker by trade, and lived upon his farm about 
thirty years. He also kept hotel at Block House, Jackson township, Lycoming 
county, for several years, and then bought a farm in Mifflin township, upon which 
he died. He married Katie Gundrum of Berks county, Pennsylvania, who became 
the mother of the following children: Susan, who married a Mr. Zimmerley; John; 
Kate, who married John Miller, and Peter. He was a member of the Lutheran 
church, and donated the ground for the Moyer Lutheran church of Jackson town- * 
ship. 

Jons Moyer, eldest son of Peter Moyer, was born in Berks county, Pennsylvania, 
in 1505. He came with his parents to Lycoming county, and was reared in Jack- 
son township. He is well remembered as one of the noted hunters of pioneer 
days. When he was twenty years old he purchased a farm in Jackson township, 
whence he removed to Mifflin township, and bought 140 acres of land, whereon 
his son Charles now lives. He built a saw mill, and was engaged in the 
lumber business until 1867. He then retired from active business life, and 


died upon his farm in May, 1879. He owned 220 acres of land where his 


son Charles lives, sixty acres where John Siegel lives, and 100 acres where 
E. Thomas resides, all of which he cleared and improved. He was a promi- 
nent Democrat of his locality, but never accepted office. He was one of the 
organizers of the Lutheran church in Salladasburg, and gave liberally of his means 
towards the erection of the church building. He subsequently joined the German 
Baptist church, in which faith he died. Mr. Moyer married Charlotte, daughter of 
Jeremiah Maneval of Tioga county, and was the father of the following children: 
Charles D.; Jacob; Peter; Harriet, who first married Lewis Bowman, and afterward 
Henry Newcome; John, and Charlotte, wife of Isaiah Hays. 

Cuartes D. Moyer was born in Jackson township, Lycoming county, June 9, 
1524, and is the eldest son of John Moyer. He received a common school educa- 
tion, and removed with his father to Mifflin township, with whom he was engaged 
in the lumber bnsiness. At the age of twenty-three he engaged in boating on the 
West Branch canal for two years, and then followed farming for a number of years. 
He afterwards located in Cogan House township, and embarked in the lumber busi- 
ness, which he followed four years. Returning to the homestead in Mifflin township, 
he purchased it, and has since been engaged in farming and lumbering. Mr. Moyer 
has been twice married. In 1850 he married Anna, daughter of John Soffel of 
Snyder county, Pennsylvania, who bore him the following children: Mary; John; 
William H., and James M., all of whom are residents of Kansas; Charles K.; Char- 
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lotte, and Jacob I. His second wife was Mrs. Rosanna Kohler, daughter of Jacob 
Kissinger, who is the mother of five children, as follows: Samuel S.; Rilla, wife of 
Henry Fellman; Clarence F., deceased; Lewis L., and Sadie A. Mr, Moyer is a 
Democrat, and has filled several minor offices in his township. He is a member of 
the Evangelical church, and has been a class-leader for many years in that organ- 
ization. 

Joun George Hey», originally Haid, was born in Pfullingen, Ober-Ampt, Wurtem- 
berg, Germany, in 1776. In 1805 he immigrated to Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
and in 1807 he settled in Hepburn township, Lycoming county, where he resided 
until his death, in 1824. He owned a farm of 200 acres, which he partly 
cleared and improved. He was married in Germany, to Anna Maria Mutchler, and 
they were the parents of the following children: George; John; Catherine, wife of 
George Eckert; Margaret, wife of Joseph Losch, and Mary, who married Leonard 
Schambacher. He was married a second time, to Mary Sholl, who became the 
mother of seven children: David; Matthew; Phoebe; Barbara; Ursula; Rosanna, and 
‘Christina. Mr. Heyd was a Democrat in politics, and a Lutheran in religion. 

Joux Heyp, second son of John George and Anna Maria Heyd, was born in Ger- 
many, January 26, 1803. He came with his parents to this country, and grew to 
manhood on the homestead farm in Hepburn township, Lycoming county. He 
rented a farm until he was twenty-eight years of age, and then purchased eighty 
acres of land in Hepburn township, upon which he lived six years. He after- 
wards purchased 200 acres in Mifflin township, to which he added 160 acres 
more, where he lived thirty years, and removed to Delaware in 1867. He 
purchased a farm of 198 acres in that State, upon which both he and 
wife died in February, 1889. He married Dorothea, daughter of Michael Eck- 
ert of Hepburn township, and they were the parents of eleven children, as fol- 
lows: Michael; Mary, wife of Jacob Metzger; Kate, who was twice married, 
first to Hartley Elluanger, and then to Chris Singer; Margaret, wife of Charles 
Elluanger; George; Phoebe, wife of Charles Zinek; Lizzie, wife of Jacob Ginter; 
David, of Delaware; Rosa, wife of Frederick Friedel; John, of Delaware, and Jacob, 
of Philadelphia. 

Mic#aeL Heyo, eldest son of John and Dorothea Heyd, was born in Hepburn 
township, Lycoming county, April 17, 1832. He was reared in Mifflin township, 
and attended the German schools of his neighborhood. In 1860 he settled on 
his present farm of 100 acres, where be has since resided. Mr. Heyd was mar- 
ried in 1860, to Rosanna, daughter of David Manavel, who has borne him eight 
children: Edward; Charles; Lizzie, wife of John Young; Adeline; Annie; Ellen; 
James, and Nelson. He is a Democrat, and has filled the offices of school director, 
assessor, etc., many years. He is a member of Mt. Pleasant Evangelical church, 
and a trustee in that body. 

GeorGE Heyp, son of John and Dorothea Heyd, was born on the old homestead, 
February 4, 1839, where he now resides. He received a common school education, 
and has always been engaged in farming. At the age of twenty-eight he rented the 
old homestead farm for three years, then purchased it, and is now the owner of 
360 acres. Mr. Heyd was married in 1867, to Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Linck. She died June 9, 1883, leaving four children: Henry; Annie; Irwin, 
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and William. He was again married, February 4, 1886, to Clara J., daughter of 
Jacob Stahl of Nippenose valley. Mr. Heyd is a Democrat, and has filled the posi- 
tions of school director and auditor in his township. He isa steward and trustee 
in Frieden Evangelical church, and is one of the representative citizens of that 
part of the county. 

CHRISTOPHER FREDERICK Losch was a native of Pfullingen, Ober-Ampt, Reut- 
lingen, Wurtemberg. Germany, and came to Pennsylvania in 1830, and settled at 
Blooming Grove, Lycoming county. He purchased 400 acres of land, cleared and 
improved a farm, and died thereon in 1842. He married Dorothea Seitz, a native 
of the same place, who survived him, and died January 15, 1869. Their children 
are as follows: Joseph F., deceased; John; Catharine, widow of Henry Schneider; 
Jacob, deceased; Rachel, wife of Jacob Barnhart, and Mrs. Elizabeth Henny. 
Mr. Losch was a life-long member of the Lutheran church. 

JosepH F. Loscu, son of Christopher F. and Dorothea Losch, was born Novem- 
ber 11, 1811, in Germany, and came with his parents to Lycoming county in 1830. 
He purchased a tract of land in Mifflin township, where his sons, Frederick and 
Jacob, now reside, and cleared up a farm. He was engaged in farming, and also: 
erected many houses in Williamsport. He married Margaret, daughter of John 
George Heyd, of Hepburn township, and was the father of the following children: 
Catharine, widow of Albert Miller; Frederick; Dorothea, wife of Michael Bulach:. 
Rachel, deceased wife of Solomon Siegel; Jacob, and John. Mr. Losch was an 
attendant of the Evangelical church, to which his wife belonged. They died in 
1874 and 1867, respectively. Politically he was a Republican. 

FREDERICK Losch was born in Mifflin township, Lycoming county, November 9, 
1835, and is a son of Joseph F. and Margaret (Heyd) Losch. He received a com- 
mon school education, and has always been engaged in farming upon the old home- 
stead. He was married in 1866, to Catharine Willott, who died in 1867, leaving 
one child, since deceased. He married for his second wife Henrietta, daughter of 
John Durwachter, a native of Wurtemberg, Germany, in 1868, who has borne him 
the following children: John; Solomon; Jacob A.; William F.; Charles W.; 
George W.; Margaret B.; Katie S.; Norah H.; Edward E., and Mattie E. Mr. 
Losch has always taken a great interest in the public schools of his township,. 
and has filled the office of school director several years. Politically he is a 
Democrat, and is an adherent of the Evangelical church. 

Jacop Losch, son of Joseph F. and Margaret Losch, was born on the old 
homestead in Mifflin township in 1842. He received a common school education,. 
and has been always engaged in farming, in partnership with his brother Frederick. 
They own a well improved farm of 270 acres. He attends the Evangelical church, 
and in politics is a Republican. 

Jonn LoscH is the third son of Joseph F. and Margaret Losch, and was born: 
in Mifflin township, May 27, 1844. He was educated in the common schools, and 
settled in Watson township, on a farm of 187 acres. In the spring of 1882 he- 
purchased his present homestead in Piatt township, which contains 150 acres. 
Mr. Losch was married in 1870, to Caroline, daughter of Henry Kuhn, of Mifflin 
township, and they are the parents of three children: William H.; Mary M., and 
Aaron A. Politically he is a Republican, and has filled the office of school director- 
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in Watson township. Mr. Losch is one of the representative farmers of that part 
of the county. 

Jacog Gomt was born near Stuttgart, Wurtemberg, Germany, in 1803, and 
immigrated to Philadelphia in May, 1830. He came to Hepburn township, Lycom- 
ing county, the same year, and in 1831 he purchased the farm where Charles 
Marshall now resides. It contains 107 acres, and he cleared and improved it, 
and lived upon it up to within two years of his death, which occurred at the 
home of his son, John, in 1579. Mr. Gohl was twice married. His first wife was 
Jane A. Eckert, who became the mother of the following children: John; William; 
Jacob F.; Frederick; Elizabeth, wife of William Cohick; Christian; Catherine, wife 
of Lewis Stephens, and Rosa, wife of William Thomas. Mrs. Gohl died in 1857, 
and he afterwards married Mrs. Jane Stonesifer, who is also deceased. He was * 
a Democrat in politics, and a member of the Baptist ehurch. 

Jons Gout, eldest son of Jacob and Jane A. (Eckert) Gohl, was born iu Hepburn 
township, Lycoming county, May 25, 1831. He was educated in the German schools 
of his neighborhood, and grew to manhood under the parental roof. In 1863 he 
purchased his present farm, upon which he has since resided. Mr. Gohl was 
married in 1855, to Mary F., daughter of Valentine Smith, of Mifflin township. 
Their children are: William V.; Henry F.; James E.; Norah L., and Oscar M. S. 
Politically he is a Republican, and is a member of the Methodist Episcopal church. 
He is also connected with the I. O. O. F., and Mifflin Grange, No. 250. During 
the war he enlisted in Company M, Twenty-first Pennsylvania Cavalry, and was 
in the battles of Petersburg and Fort Stedman. 

Witiiam GonL is a son of Jacob Gohl, and was born upon the homestead, July 
10, 1834. He received a common school education, in the old log school house 
erected on the Gohl homestead, which he assisted in building. He resided with 
his parents until he was twenty-four years of age, and then worked four years at 
the lumber business. He afterwards purchased his present farm of 100 acres, 
which he has since cleared and improved. During the war he enlisted in Com- 
pany M, Twenty-first Pennsylvania Cavalry, and participated in the battles of 
Petersburg and Fort Stedman. Mr. Gohl was married in 1861, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Marshall, of Anthony township, who has borne him ten chil- 
dren: Clara B.; William A.; John F.; Maggie; Elijah; Lydia; Katie; George; 
Joseph, and Bertha. Politically he is a Democrat, and is a member of Mifflin 
Grange, No. 250, P. of H. 

Jacob FRIEDEL was born in Rhinepaltz, Germany, in May, 1787, grew to man- 
hood in his native land, and there learned the shoemaker’s trade. In 1831 he im- 
migrated to New York City, where he lived two years, and then removed to Cole- 
brook township, Berks county, Pennsylvania, and worked at his trade for five years. 
In the spring of 1840 he came to Lycoming county, and settled upon the land in 
Mifflin township where his son Frederick now lives. He purchased a small tract, 
which he farmed, at the same time following his trade. He afterwards bought 
more land and finally owned 300 acres. He purchased a saw mill in 1842 
on the first fork of Larry’s ereek, and engaged in the lumber business, which he 
followed a uumber of years. His wife was Mary Smith, a native of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, who bore him the following children: Frederick; Jacob; Charles; 
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Catbarine, who married Daniel Russie; Mary, who married Henry Evegood; 
Louisa, who was twice married, first to Lewis Marks, and then to William Hoyer. 
Mr. Friedel was a Democrat, andin early life was a member of the Presbyterian 
church, but afterward joined the Evangelical denomination. His wife‘died in Jan- 
uary, 1868; he survived her until January 1, 1875. 

Frederick Friepet, eldest son of Jacob and Mary Friedel, was born at Rhine- 
paltz, Germany, December 16, 1820, and came with his parents to the United 
States in 1831. He learned the shoemaker's trade with his father, and worked for 
him in New York City and Berks county, Pennsylvania. In the fall of 1839 the 
family came to Lycoming county, where he worked at his trade for Col. Jacob Sal- 
lade six months. He afterwards worked for his father for the same period, and 


- then engaged in the lumber business with his father, which he followed for ten 


years. At this time he purchased a tract of land adjoining his father’s homestead, 
which he has since cleared and improved. He was one of the prominent lumber- 
men of his vicinity during the time he was engaged in that business. He has 
always taken a great interest in public matters, and has been a life-long adherent of 
the Democratic party. He isa member of Frieden Evangelical church, and is con- 
nected with the I. O. O. F. society. He married Catherine, daughter of George 
Fisher, and has the following children: Rebecca, wife of J. H. Hetner; George W. 
and Aaron, merchants of Lock Haven; Elizabeth, wife of J. B. Dinsworth; Su- 
sanna, and Annie. 

Joss B. RoBinsox was born on the State road, on the line of Anthony and 
Lycoming towuships, Lycoming county, July 24, 1814, son of Johu and Mary 
(Baker) Robinson, and was reared upon the old homestead. He received a com- 
mon school education, and remained at home until he was twenty-seven years 
old. He then purchased 100 acres of land in Anthony township, upon which he 
lived several years, and afterwards bought the adjoining 100 acres, and resided 
upon it until 1865. In that year he removed to Salladasburg, and bought 
seventy-five acres close to that village, where he still resides. He also purchased 
the mercantile busines of John Cline, which he carried on for ten years. He at 
one time owned a large amount of property in Salladasburg, and erected many 
houses in that village. Politically heis a Democrat, and has always taken an act- 
ive interest in public affairs, and has filled the office of justice of the peace for 
twenty years. In 1841 he married Catherine, daughter of John Johnson of Lewis- 
burg, Pennsylvania, of which union the following children were born: Jasper; Mary 
J., wife of William King, and Adeline, wife of Samuel Boynton. His second wife 
was Catherine, daughter of Stephen Smith of Linden, who bore him three children: 
James, a merchant of Salladasburg; William, of Denver, Colorado, and Franklin, 
of Cogan valley. Mr. Robinson subsequently married Mrs. Ellen Lambert, daugh- 
ter of James Wheeler, who is the mother of six children, as follows: Grant, 
deceased; Rosie, wife of James Persun; Ira; Mildred; Jesse, and Hattie. 

Aaron C. WirLraxsoN, son of John and Lydia Williamson, was born on the 
homestead in Lycoming township, April 5, 1833; he was educated in the public 
schools and learned the carpenter’s trade and afterwards engaged in that business 
in connection with the millwright’s trade, and built several new mills, barns, and 
houses. In 1860 he located on his present farm of eighty-five acres in Mifflin 
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township, which he cleared and improved. In 1883 he was appointed storekeeper 
and gauger in the Twelfth district of Pennsylvania. In 1885 the Democratic admin- 
istration removed him, but in 1859 he was reappointed to the same office, which 
position he has since occupied. Mr. Williamson married in 1855, Phoebe, daughter of 
John Watts of Mifilin township, to whom have been born the following children: Ellen, 
wife of Luke Olmstead; Scott J. and John C., both deceased; Doan L.; Ann, wife 
of Sidney Harman: Maria, wife of W. B. Straub; Warren and Abraham, twins, the 
latter deceased. Politically he is a Republican, has been prominent in local affairs, 
and has filled most of the township offices. He joined the order of Odd Fellows in 
1867, and is a charter member of Salladasburg Lodge, No. 751, I. O. O. F., and 
also a member of the Mifflin Grange, No. 250, P. of H. He is connected with the 
Christian church, and takes a commendable interest in its progress. 

Joas Warts was born in Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, and was a son 
of James and Sophia Watts. His father was of Scotch-Irish extraction, and was a 
sergeant in Captain Taggart’s company of Col. James Murray’s Battalion in the 
Revolution. He was killed at Fort Freeland on the 25th of July, 1779, being caught 
by the Indians just outside the fort, and tomahawked. The subject of this sketch 
was born in 1793, on Warrior run, and on the breaking out of the war of 1812, he 
ran away from home and joined the Warrior Run Rifle Company, commanded by 
Capt. William McGuire of Northumberland county, and served throughout that war. 
In April, 1829, he settled on Larry’s creek, in Mifflin township, Lycoming county, 
where Jacob Reichard now lives. In 1840 he purchased 100 acres of land, where 
John S. Williamson lives, which he partly cleared and improved. In 1844 he 
moved to Indiana, and settled near Elkhart City, where he died. Mr. Watts mar- 
ried Maria, daughter of. Samuel Chestnutwood of Mifflin county, who bore him 
twelve children: Samuel, and James, both deceased; Samuel C.; Thomas J.; Maria 
J., deceased wife of Samuel Mallory; John A.; Marjorie; David J.; Phoebe T., wife 
of A. C. Williamson; Hannah E., who was twice married, first to William Yost, and 
afterwards to David Hollingshead; Eli M., and Jonathan W. Mrs. Watts survived 
her husband and died in Mifflin township, October 22, 1879. Hewas a Democrat 
in polities, and a member of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

Tomas J. Warts was born December 3, 1825, in Turbut township, Northum- 
berland county. son of John and Maria Watts. He received a common school 
education, and early in life engaged in lumbering. In 1844 he and his brother pur- 
chased the old homestead fron) Samuel Humes, and lived there until 1852. He then 
bought his present farm of ninety-two acres, which he has since cleared and improved. 
He was married in 1848, to Lydia, daughter of John and Lydia Williamson, and has 
had four children: Samuel I., who married Susan Knight; Hannah M., wife of 
David Losch; John F., who married Georgianna Vandenberg, and Mary Ann, who 
died in her fourth year. Mr. Watts is a Republican, and was elected a justice of 
the peace in 1884, aud re-elected in 1889. He is a member of the Salladasburg 
Methodist Episcopal church, in which he has been a trustee for fifteen years, and is 
also a class-leader and Sunday school superintendent in that organization. He is 
a member of Mifflin Grange, No. 250, P. of H. 

Grorce Fismer was born on the River Rhine, in Germany, in 1810. In 1828, 
with his brother Adam, he came to the United States and settled in Lewis township, 
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Lycoming county, where they took up a tract of 300 acres. Adam died there, and 
George subsequently purchased a farm in Anthony. township, where George Fisher 
now lives, and resided there six years. He then purchased the present homestead 
of his son, J. J. Fisher, containing 130 acres, upon which he resided until his 
death, in January, 1875. Mr. Fisher married Elizabeth, daughter of Jacob 
Metzger, and their children were as follows: Catharine, wife of Frederick Friedel; 
Jacob J.; Elizabeth, deceased wife of Abram Waltz; Matilda, wife of William 
Waltz; Adam, of Watson township; Charles, of Iowa; John; Rebecca; wife ‘of 
Henry Russie; Peter, and Sarah, wife of James Fink. Mrs. Fisher survives her 
husband, and resides with her son Jacob J. Politically he was a Democrat, and 
always took an interest in the improvement of his township, and laid out many of 
the early roads. He was a member of the Evangelical church, and gave liberally 
towards the erection of the church on Market street, in Williamsport, also to Frieden 
church, of Mifflin township, and the Warrensville church, 

Jacob J. Fismer, son of George and Elizabeth Fisher, was born in Lewis town- 
ship, Lycoming county, February 29, 1836. He received a common school educa- 
tion, and has always been engaged in farming. At the age of twenty-four he 
settled in Mifflin township, and farmed on shares for seven years, and afterwards 
five years in Hepburn, and two years in Lycoming township. He then returned to 
the homestead, which he subsequently purchased, and now carries on the dairy 
business in connection with farming, establishing the former in 1890. Mr. Fisher 
married in 1858, Mary, daughter of Rey. John Young, and has the following 
children: Emma, wife of Edward Heyd; Sarah E., wife of H. F. Harer; Avlin D.; 
Ida, wife of S. O. Harer; George A.; Floyd E., and Mary T. Mr. Fisher is a 
Republican, and an ardent temperance advocate. He is a member of the 
Evangelical church, has been a steward for twenty years, and is a trustee in that 
organization. 

GOTTLIEB GINTER was the son of German parents, and was born in the United 
States in 1806, soon after the coming of his parents to this country. They setiled 
in Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, where our subject grew to maturity. In 1849 he 
came to Lycoming county, and purchased seventy-five acres of land in Mifflin 
township, where John Cline now lives. He cleared and improved this farm, and 
died thereon in 1859, He was a tailor by trade, and followed that business before 
coming to this county. He married Mary A. Steiger, who bore him the following 
children: George; John M.; Caroline, wife of James Patton; Margaret, wife of 
George Gohl, Jacob; William; Lewis; Henry, and Joseph. Mr. Ginter was a 
class-leader in the Methodist Episcopal church for many years. He was a Democrat, 
but took no active part in political matters. His widow survived him until 1891. 

Jacob Ginter, son of Gottlieb and Mary A. Ginter, was born in Luzerne county, 
Pennsylvania, June 24, 1836. He received a common school education, and 
remained with his parents until he reached manhood. He then worked for different 
parties at lumbering and farming until 1865, when he purchased his present home- 
stead of 130 acres, which he has since cleared and improved. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Heyd, of Mifflin township, who has had four children: Anna M., . 
deceased; Rosa M.; Charles A., and Nellie V. Mr. Ginter is a Republican in 
polities, and is a steward and trustee in the Methodist Episcopal church. 
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Joas Q. SieGeL was born July S, 1832, in Wurtemberg, Germany, and grew 
‘to manhood in his native land. In 1854 he immigrated to Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and found employment at the shoemaker’s trade, which business he had 
learned in Germany. In 1856 he came to Williamsport, and worked at his trade 
until 1861. He then enlisted in Company E, Fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
and served until 1863, when he was discharged for disability. He participated in 
the marches and battles in which his regiment was engaged, and took part in the 
Seven Days’ campaign before Richmond, and the Second Battle of Bull Run. Re- 
turning to Lycoming county he located at Salladasburg, and engaged in merchan- 
dising in connection with shoemaking, which he followed eleven years at that 
village. In 1879 he purchased his present farm of sixty acres, on which he estab- 
lished a distillery, and has since conducted that business quite successfully. Mr. 
Siegel was married in 1565, to Mary A., daughter of Leonard Kiess, who has borne 
him a family of eight children: Jennie; Andrew; Fred; John; Margaret; Samuel; 
Thomas, deceased, and Clare, deceased. Politically Mr. Siegel was originally a 
Republican, but subsequently joined the Democratic party, and is still connected 
with that organization. He has filled the offices of jury commissioner, auditor, 
‘assessor, constable, and school director, and has been quite active in the public 
-affairs of his township. He isa member of the Lutheran church. 

C. B. Basrrax, M. D., was born in White Deer valley, Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania, May 18, 1861, and is a:son of Dr. J. C. Bastian of Elimsport. He was 
educated in the common schools, and at Wood’s Commercial College, Williamsport, 
and was bookkeeper for the Standard Nail and Iron Company five years. He read 
medicine with Dr. W. B. Konkle of Montoursville, and graduated at Jefferson Med- 
ical College, Philadelphia, in the spring of 1889. Dr. Bastiari commeuced practice 
at Salladasburg in April, 1889, where he has since continued in the active duties of 
his profession. He was married, September 16, 1886, to Emma J., daughter of 

‚Jacob Schuck, and has three children: Jeanette R.; Carrie E., and Harold J. 
Politically he is a Democrat, and is an adherent of the Lutheran church. He is a 
member of the Lycoming County and West Branch Medical Societies, and has built 
up a good practice since locating at Salladasburg. 

James CARPENTER was one of the pioneers of Lycoming county. He was a son of 
‘Thomas Carpenter, a native of Nottingham, England, who came to America duriug 
the Revolution and served in that war for Independence. Soon after the close of 
that struggle for liberty, James Carpenter came to the West Branch valley and took 
up 700 acres of land on what is now the line of Anthony and Woodward townships, 
Lycoming county, upon which he spent the balance of his life. He never obtained 
his patent for this land, but it was afterwards obtained by his grandsons, Jesse B. 
and David J. Carpenter. His children were: William, and Samuel, both of whom 
removed to Indiana; John; James; Polly, who married John Cohick; and Mary, who 
married George Bennett, all of whom are dead. 

Jons Carpenter, third son of James Carpenter, was born on the homestead farm 
in this county in 1788. He grew to manhood and cleared up a portion of the land 
upon which he afterward resided. He married Mary, daughter of John and Eliz- 
abeth Campbell, of Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, March 4. 1806. She 
died August 6, 1847; he survived her until 1865. Their family consisted of the 
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following children: Elizabeth, deceased wife of Andrew Marshall; David, of Jersey 
Shore, who was twice married, first to Mary Ware, and afterwards to Rachael 
Mitcheltree; Priscilla, deceased wife of John Pepperman, deceased; Jesse B.; 
Nancy, who died in infancy; Susan A., deceased wife of Levi Tate, deceased; Sophia, 
wife of Jonas Newcome; Mary A., deceased wife of J. L. Rank; John J., of Iowa, 
who married Mary Marshall; William, who died in infancy, and Rebecea, deceased. 
In early life Mr. Carpenter was a Whig, and subsequently a Republican. 

Jesse B. Carpenter, second son of John and Mary Carpenter, was born October 
10, 1813, in Woodward township, Lycoming county. He was reared upon the old 
homestead, and received such an education as the common schools of that period 
afforded. After he grew to manhood he and his brother secured the patent for the 
tract entered by his grandfather, a portion of which is still owned by members of 
the family. In 1866 he purchased his present home of 125 acres in Piatt township, 
where he has since resided. Mr. Carpenter was married May 20, 1847, to Phebe 
Ann, daughter of Joseph and Hannah Carpenter of Eldred township. Four children 
are the fruits of this union: Joseph R.; William B., deceased; John W., and Asher 
M. Mr. Carpenter is one of the leading farmers of his township; and is a trustee 
and steward of the Methodist Episcopal church of his neighborhood. Throughout 
his life-long residence in Lycoming county he has been recognized as an industrious 
and honorable citizen, a man whose character is above reproach, and whose success 
has been attained by a conscientious performance of duty. He is a kind and charit- 
able neighbor, and ever ready to help the needy and afilicted. Politically, he has 
always been a stanch Democrat, and is also a firm advocate of the temperance cause. 
Both he and wife are now spending their declining years in the mutual love and 
respect of home and family, and in the enjoyment of the comforts which their indus- 
trious and economical habits have won. 

Wıvuıam RIDDELL was one of the prominent and worthy citizens of this part of 
Lycoming county. He became a resident of Piatt township in 1817, where 
he resided the remainder of his life, with the exception of one and one-half years 
which were spent in Jersey Shore. He married Mary Berryhill, who survived him 
three years. He was elected county commissioner in 1836, and served one term; 
was elected sheriff in 1844, and after the close of his term of service in that office, 
he was foreman on the canal for several years, and was afterwards elected county 
commissioner for a second term. He died April 8, 1879, and his widow, February 
20, 1892. Mr. Riddell was a leading Democrat, and both he and wife were Presby- 
terians. 

C. B. Ripper was born September 7, 1840, on his present homestead in Piatt 
township, Lycoming county, and is a son of William and Mary (Berryhill) Riddell. 
He received a public school education, and has worked on a farm the greater part 
of his life. In 1863 he enlisted in an independent company under General Couch, 
and was mustered out and discharged during that same year at Harrisburg. He 
was appointed postmaster at Larry’s Creek by the Cleveland administration, and 
still holds that position. He became station agent at Larry’s Creek for the Fall 
Brook railroad, June 12, 1883, was the first station master, and is the only one 
remaining on the Pine Creek division of the original appointees. He was married 
April 12, 1876, to Mary, daughter of William and Lydia Marshall, natives of Lycom- 
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ing county, and residing at the time in Piatt township. To this union have been: 
born six children: William B., born September 7, 1867; John B., born July 9,- 
1869; Lydia M., born October 24, 1872; George W., born April 24, 1874; Charles- 
B., born October 2, 1878, and Ralph B., born July 7, 1881, Politically he is a. 
Democrat, belongs to the Masonic order, and is a member of the G. A. R. 

Epwarp H. Russevr was born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, in 1806, and! 
was a son of Evan,Russell, who commanded a company under Washington in the: 
Revolutionary war. Evan Russell removed from Lancaster county to Centre county, 
where he died at the Curtin Iron Works in 1838. He was a forge carpenter, and! 
was superintendent in the erection of those works. Edward learned the trade of 
an iron worker, and about 1824 he came to Lycoming county. He operated a mill 
on Larry's creek for many years. In early life he was a Whig, and afterwards a 
Republican. He served one term as county commissioner, and was a justice of the 
peace for many years. He was also a candidate for the legislature at one time, but 
was defeated. He was a member of the Methodist Episcopal church, and it was 
largely through his exertions that Mt. Zion church, of Piatt township, was erected 
in 1845. Mr. Russell married Jane, daughter of John Knox, who came to this 
county from Maryland. Three sons and four daughters were born to them, as fol- 
lows: John, who crossed the plains in the expedition against the Mormons in 1857, 
and started for Pike’s Peak in the spring of 1858, and perished in the mountains; 
Evan, of Williamsport; Edward H., who went west in 1877, and died in Kansas; 
Lucinda, wife of Thomas Hughes, of Linden, Lycoming county; Elizabeth, widow 
of Anthony M. King, of Jersey Shore; Margaret, deceased wife of Frank Bowers, 
and Julia, widow of A. P. Harris, of Jersey Shore. Mr, Russell died in 1866. 

Roserr Kine, son of John and Martha (Marshall) King, and grandson of Robert 
King, was born in July, 1823, on the homestead where he resided up to his recent 
death. He received a common school education, and grew to manhood under the 
parental roof. After his father’s death, he and his brother, William R., purchased 
the homestead. In early life he engaged in the lumber business, which he followed 
in connection with farming. He was a Republican in polities, and a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. 

Winram R. Kıng, son of John and Martha (Marshall) King, was born upon the 
old homestead where he now lives, June 15, 1838. He received a common school 
education, and subsequently attended the Jersey Shore high school and Dickinson 
Seminary. He began teaching at the age of twenty-three, and taught during the 
winter seasons for ten years, and followed agricultural pursuits in connection there- 
with, On the death of his father he returned to the homestead, which he and his. 
brother, Robert, purchased, and upon which he has resided since that time. Mr. King 
was married in 1867, to Mary J., daughter of J. B. Robinson of Salladasburg, who: 
has borne him a family of nine children, as follows: Jennie M., wife of J. F. 
Sweeley; Addie B.; John F.; Edward; Franklin; William; Harry; Cynthia, and 
Artman. Mr. King has filled the offices of anditor, school director, and judge and 
inspector of elections in his township, and has been one of the assessors for a num- 
ber of years. In politics he is a Republican, and is liberal in his religious opinions. 

Joun BICKELL was a native of Stuttgart, Wurtemberg, Germany, and immigrated 
to the United States in 1830, He was a gardener by trade, and spent a short time: 
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in several places before settling at Block House, Tioga county, Pennsylvania, where 
he purchased forty acres of land, upon which he resided up to his death. Mr. 
Bickell was twice married, first to Dorothea Keltz, who bore him the following chil- 
dren: John; George, and Catharine, all of whom remained in Germany. His second 
wife was Elizabeth Snyder, who became the mother of eight children, as follows: 
John; Matthias; Andrew, deceased; Mary, deceased; Hannah, widow of James 
Moore; Susan, deceased; Rachel, of Ohio, and Sarah, deceased. John Bickell was 
one of the Great Napoleon’s soldiers, and served in the disastrous Russian campaign. 
His regiment went out 1,200 strong, only six of whom ever returned alive. Mr. 
Bickell was a Lutheran, and a quiet, respected citizen. 

Marrutas BickeLL, second son of John and Elizabeth Bickell, was born in 
Wurtemberg, Germany, September 10, 1824. He came with his parents to Penn- 
sylvania, and was reared in Tioga county. He learned the carpenter's trade, and 
followed that business at Blossburg and Block House, Pennsylvania, also in Ohio 
for many years. In 1885 he purchased a farm of 295 acres, which he improved by 
the erection of substantial buildings. He married Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Cohick, who has borne him the following children: Lydia, wife of James Davidson; 
fohn, of Michigan; Montgomery, of Newberry; William, of Porter township; Eliza- 
heth, deceased wife of E. Hemford; Joseph, of Jersey Shore; Elmer; McClellan; 
S. Ellsworth, a physician of Jersey Shore; Grant, and Gearie. Mr. Bickell is 
a Republican, is a member of the Christian church, and is conuected with the 
TO NOME: 

Samuzt A. Barro was born in Union couuty, Pennsylvania, December 25, 1830, 
son of Samuel and Elizabeth (Gillman) Barto. His grandfather, John Barto, was 
one of the pioneers of Union county. His father was a carpenter, which business he 
followed all his life. He reared seven children: Jonathan, of Illinois; William; 
Samuel A.; Sarah, wife of Henry Forney; Catharine, deceased wife of David 
McDaniel; Susan, wife of Samuel Lorman, and Ellen, wife of Frank Kneibler. 
Samuel, Sr., died in 1884. He was a Democrat in polities, and a Lutheran in relig- 
ion. The subject of this sketch was reared in Danville, Pennsylvania, and received 
a public school education. At the age of eighteen he located at Jersey Shore, 
learned the carpenter’s trade, and engaged in that business at Liberty, Tioga county. 
He remained there seven years, and two years later located on his present farm in 
Piatt township, where he carried on his trade in connection with farming. Mr. 
Barto was married in 1852, to Henrietta, daughter of William Dieffenbacher, and 
has had the following children: William D. and Abner A., both deceased; Frances, 
wife of Samuel C. Willitts; Elmer, and Sarah E., deceased. Elmer married Mary 
MeLaughlin, and has three children: Weldon F.; William D., and Henrietta. Mr. 
Barto is a Republican, and has filled several of the local offices of his township. He 
is a class-leader in the Evangelical church, and is superintendent of the Sunday 
school in that organization. 

Erı Srose was a native of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, and came to Lycoming 
county towards the close of the last century, and settled on the Muney Hills. He 
was twice married, first to Grace Kelly, who bore him three children: Ellen, who 
married Robert Ray; Ann, who became the wife of Thomas McKee, and George F. 
His second wife was Barbara Dimm, who had one child, Phoebe. He died at the 
home of his son-in-law, Thomas McKee. 
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Gereorce F. Srone, only son of Eli and Grace Stone, was born April 17, 1816. 
His mother died when he was an infant of four months, and he was reared by his 
uncle, Abraham Taylor. He received a common school education, learned the har- 
ness maker’s trade, and carried on that business at Jersey Shore, in connection with 
Thomas Longen. He subsequently sold his interest to J. B. Gamble, and engaged 
in the livery and stage business, which he had already established, and ran it for 
twenty years. From 1863 to 1871 he carried on the Franklin House in Jersey 
Shore, and in the latter year removed to Mississippi and engaged in farming. He 
afterwards went to Arkansas, and thence to St. Louis, Missouri, where he followed 
the mercantile business seven years. He then returned to Lycoming county, retired 
from active business, and now resides with his son, T. B. Stone, of Piatt township. 
He was married in 1848, to Sarah A., daughter of the late Judge Solomon Bastress, 
and has one child, Tucker B. Mr. Stone is a Republican, and has filled several 
offices in Jersey Shore. l 

Tucker B. Sronz, only child of George F. and Sarah A. Stone, was born August 
19, 1844. He received a public school education in Jersey Shore, and afterwards 
attended the West Branch High School. He engaged in the hotel business with 
his father, and was also connected with him in business in the South and West. In 
1874 he located in St. Louis, and embarked in the wholesale notion business, unđer 
the firm name of J. R. Ern & Company, which he followed three years. He subse- 
-quently engaged in the manufacture of emory wheels for two years. Returning to 
Lycoming county, he located on his present farm of 100 acres, and has since fol- 
lowed agricultural pursuits. Mr. Stone was married in 1877 to Anna, daughter of 
John McLaughlin, and has two sons, John M. and Fred. He has been a school 
director for six years, and in politics is a Republican. A 

Freperick Harman was born in Wurtemberg, Germany, in 1792, and immigrated 
with his two brothers, John and George, to the United States in 1808. John set- 
tled in Mifflin township, Lycoming county, and George in Hepburn township, and 
both spent their lives in their respective localities, Frederick was a shoemaker by 
trade, but worked on a farm for a Mr. Lowmiller, who lived near Williamsport, for 
a number of years. He then settled at Block House, Tioga county, and cleared up a 
farm of seventy-five acres. About 1852 he purchased seventy-seven acres of land 
near the head of Tomb’s run, in Watson township, Lycoming county, where he lived 
until 1880, and then made his home with his son Samuel until his death, in 1885. 
He married Susanna Hartman, who died in 1862. She wasa native of Block House, 
Tioga cqunty, and bore him four children: Margaret, wife of Jacob Hair; Elizabeth, 
wife of Christ Yetley of Iowa; Samuel of Piatt township, and John of Anthony 
township. Mr. Harman was a Democrat, and was a member of the Evangelical 
church. 

SımvEL Harman, son of Frederick and Susanna Harman, was born in Mifflin town- 
ship, Lycoming county, June 24, 1942. He was reared in Mifflin and Watson town- 
ships, and received a common school education. Atthe age of twenty-four he engaged 
infarming the homestead, where he remained tntil 1880, and then purchased his 
present place, which contains seventy-two acres. Mr. Harman was married in 1866, 
to Mary, daughter of Eli Fincher of Woodward township, and has two children, 
Charles “E. and Minnie B. In September, 1864, he enlisted in Company G, Two 
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Hundred and Third Pennsylvania Volunteers, and served until the close of the war. 
He was in the battles of Fort Fisher and Deep Bottom, and also in the Carolina 
campaign. He is an adherent of the Methodist Episcopal church, and in polities is 
a Republican. 

Grorce T. Wour was born in what is now Porter township, Lycoming county, 
and is a son of Henry M. and Mary (Gamble) Wolf. He was reared on the home- 
stead at Jersey Mills, and received a common school education. He worked on the 
farm in the summer, and followed lumbering during the winter season. In Sep- 
tember, 1861, he enlisted in Company G, Eighth Pennsylvania Cavalry, and served 
three years. He participated in the seven days’ fight before Richmond, Seven Pines, 
Fair Oaks, Malvern Hill, and other engagements, and was mustered out of service 
September 6, 1864. He was engaged in lumbering for his brothers, James and 
Michael, until 1878, and then embarked in farming in partnership with his father. 
In 1886 he purchased his present homestead of eighty-three acres, upon which he 
has since resided. Mr. Wolf was married in 1882, to Miss Addie De France, who 
has borne him two children: Mary E., deceased, and Harry H. He is an ardent 
Democrat, and is a member of the Baptist church of Jersey Shore. 

Aaron B. Arrman was born in what is now Lewis township, Northumberland 
county, Pennsylvania, December 24, 1817, and is now in his seventy-fifth year. His 
boyhood days were spent on the homestead farm, and he was nine years old before 
he began attending the old log school house of pioneer days, presided over by a 
pedagogue of “severe and forbidding countenance with a big rod.” He attended 
school during the winter sessions of three months each until the age of nineteen; 
the balance of the time was spent on the farm and in the weave shop. At the age 
of nineteen he taught two terms of school at Hughesville, then taught at Turbut- 
ville and Warrior Run, and next at McEwensville for seven years in succession. 
He continued teaching until 1852, when he accepted the agency for several insur- 
ance companies, as traveling agent, and successfully continued in that business for 
ten years, after which he was engaged in farming and teaching school until his 
hearing became so impaired that he was compelled to bid a regretful good-bye to 
the school room. In 1878 he came to Lycoming county, and in 1889 he accepted 
the position of bookkeeper and salesman at the woolen mills of his brother, Capt. 
Daniel Artman, on Larry’s creek, which he continued to fill until the mills were 
burned. Mr. Artman has been prominent in local polities since early manhood, 
when he was elected and commissioned a captain in the State militia’ For fifteen 
years in succession he was either judge, inspector, or clerk of election, and was also 
assessor, and a justice of the peace ten years in Northumberland county. He is 
now serving his second term as justice of the peace in Lycoming county, and has 
been tax collector of Piatt township for six years in succession. He is toll keeper 
for the Larry’s Creek Plank Road Company, and is one of the best known and most 
popular citizens in his township. 

J. B. Srewarr, son of William H. and Amanda (Cox) Stewart, was born Feb- 
ruary 21, 1855, and reared on the homestead in Woodward township, Lycoming 
county. He attended the public schools of his native township, and was reared a 
farmer. He resided upon the homestead until January 16, 1885, when he settled upon 
his present farm of seventy acres, and has since been engaged in general: farming. 
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He was married June 5, 1886, to Belle, daughter of James Mahaffey, and has a 
family of three children: Charles E.; Amanda E., and Mary W. Mr. Stewart is a 
stanch Democrat, and takes an active interest in educational matters, being now a 
member of the school board of his district. 

Davip Juxop came to the United States in 1806. He settled in Jersey Shore, 
where he engaged in the blacksmith business. He died at the age of eighty years 
in 1863. He was married in France to Mary J. Uranie and to them were born 
twelve children: Ullalie; Charlotte; Zemmie; Elizabeth; Juliann; Malinda; Phenilla; 
Sarah J.; Andrew; Samuel H.; John, and Thomas. Mr. Junod was a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal church for thirty years. 

SauveL H. Junop, second son of David Junod, was born in Jersey Shore in 1822. 
He was educated in the common schools and learned the blacksmith trade, which he 
followed for eleven years. He was next engaged in the butcher business for nine 
years and subsequently followed farming at Level Corner for some time. He then 
purchased his present farm of 174 acres in Piatt township. Mr. Junod married Mary 
J. Martin, who died in 1855, leaving five children: Robert Me.; Erie; Albert; 
Emma, and Vinely. His second wife was Nancy Hughes, who died in February, 
1890; by this union there were three children: Samuel, born in 1861, who married 
Margery T. English, and has two children: Harry and Lincoln; Harry, deceased, 
and J. W., who was born July 7, 1868, and married Charlotte Hager. 

SAMUEL SHEASLY, miller, was born August 18, 1850, in Buffalo, New York, son 
of Jacob and Elizabeth (Sherry) Sheasly Jacob Sheasly was born in Buffalo, New 
York, and his wife was a native of West Buffalo, the same State. They resided the 
greater portion of their lives in West Buffalo, and are buried in Mackville cemetery, 
Clinton county, Pennsylvania. ‘They were the parents of seven children: Phisiala; 
Henry; Mary A., who married George A. Shaw, of Illinois; Daniel, who resides in 
Green township, Clinton county; Charles, who lives at Antes Fort; Samuel, and 
George, who lives in Centre county. Samuel received a common school education, 
and in 1865 enlisted in a reserve company, and lay at Alexandria for two years, 
when he was mustered out and finally discharged at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; he 
also served five years in the National Guard of Pennsylvania, but previous to join- 
ing the National Guard, and after his discharge from the Reserves, he spent six 
mouths in learning bookkeeping, and afterwards learned the milling business in the 
Eagle Mills, Bald Eagle township, Clinton county, and has followed this occupation 
ever since. He was married July 12, 1874, to Elsie, daughter of Hamilton and 
Elizabeth More, of Flemington, Clinton county, Pennsylvania, and to this union 
have been born five children, all of whom are living: Clara G.; Edgar C.; Heary 
M.; George P., and Arthur W. Mr. Sheasly and wife are members of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, and he is identified with the Republican party. 

Jons \VURSTER, owner and proprietor of a saw mill at Millville, Piatt township, 
was born in Montoursville, Pennsylvania, July 18, 1849, son of Christopher and 
Rose Wurster, natives of Germany, who came to America in 1848. They located 
on Wallis run, Lycoming county, where they resided until their death, which 
oceurred in 1885, and 1887, respectively. John Wurster received a common school 
education and attended the normal school at Montoursville for a few terms. He 
has followed the saw mill business the greater portion of his life. He was married 
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in 1883, to Elizabeth, daughter of Jacob Metzler, of Anthony township, and to this 
union have been born three children: Nora and Cora, twins, born December 19, 1884, 
and Maud, born June 8, 1886. + Mr. Wurster is a Democrat in politics, and belongs 
to the Evangelical church; his wife is a member of the Methodist Episcopal church. 
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Lev: Houston, capitalist and manufacturer, was born in Enfield, New Hamp- 
shire, August 21, 1835, son of John and Judith (Cox) Houston, both natives of New 
Hampshire. He left his native town when he was twelve years old, moving with his 
parents to Manchester, New Hampshire. He received a common school education 
in the schools of Enfield and Manchester, after which he learned the machinist 
trade in the Amoskeag machine shops at ‘the latter city. After having charge as 
foreman in a department of a machine shop in Lawrence, Massachussetts, for four 
years, he returned to Manchester and was in partnership with his father in a black- 
smith shop for one year. He was then employed as superintendent of a department 
of the H. B. Smith’s Wood Working Machine Works at Lowell, Massachusetts, for 
seven years, after which he was transferred to Shrevesville, afterwards known as. 
Smithsville, Burlington county, New Jersey, where he worked for this party another 
seven years. In 1873 he came to Montgomery, Lycoming county, and started a 
foundry in a building 45x60 feet, and also a shop 45x100 feet. From that begin- 
ning his enterprise has grown to its present capacity; it is the largest individual 
plant of the kind in the United States, employing 250 men, and the products are 
shipped to all civilized countries on the globe. In 1888 he added a planing mill, 
75x150 feet, two stories high, together with two drying kilns, 20x80 feet. The pres- 
ent borough of Montgomery owes its growth and prosperity to Mr. ‘Houston, as he 
started his business in that place when there was scarcely any town at all. In 1890 
he erected a new hotel at Montgomery, which is one of the finest in the county. 
He also established a mercantile house in that place in 1881, and has since done the 
leading business of the community, under the firm name of Houston & Company. 
Mr. Houston is a Republican in polities, but in late years he has taken no active 
interest in political matters. He was first married in 1858, to Miss Celia Fredericks, 
a native of Massachussetts, who died in 1866. To this union was born one son, 
Harry Honston, who was drowned at Montgomery in 1873, when he was seven years 
old. He was again married, in 1867, to Miss Louisa Mirick, a native of New 
Hampshire, and to this union have been born two children: Celia Mirick, and Paul- 
ine Mirick. Mr. Houston has a residence in Williamsport and also in Montgomery, 
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living alternately at these places, winter and summer. He is what may be termed 
a self-made man, beginning his business life with $2,500, which he had earned by 
diligent application at his trade; this amount has been judiciously invested and has 
grown to large proportions. He is the owner of much real estate, and is well known 
as one of the most philanthropic and liberal men in Lycoming county.—Since the 
foregoing was written, Mr. Houston has died, his death occurring on Wednesday 
morning, July 27, 1892. 

D. W. SHoLLENBERGER, head clerk in the late Levi Houston’s offices at Mont- 
gomery, was born July 26, 1857, in Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania, son of Will- 
oughby and Sophia (Wiekley) Shollenberger. His parents came to Lycoming county 
in 1872. They settled in Limestone township in 1872, where they remained until 
1877, when they removed to Moutgomery. The father is a miller and is employed 
by L. C. Kinsey in his mill. Willoughby and Sophia Shollenberger are members 
of the Lutheran church and the parents of six children: D. W.; William L.; Valeria, 
who married E. W. Reed; Laura, who married William Davis; Lizzie, and Daniel A. 
When D. W. Shollenberger was large enough to work, he secured employment on 
the farm of William L. Walcott, and by this means secured money to defray his 
expenses at school. In the spring of 1877 he entered the normal school at Mon- 
toursville, and later attended the normal school at Muncy, subsequently teaching one 
term of school in Woodward, and four terms in Clinton township. In the spring of 
1882 he went to Professor Wood’s Business College, Williamsport, from which he was 
graduated the same year. He was then employed by Levi Houston as bookkeeper, 
and was later on promoted to his present position. In 1880 he was married to Hannah 
M., daughter of Joseph Heilman, and to this union have been born four children: 
Clara M., deceased; Edmund K.; Martha, and Alma. Mr. Shollenberger is a mem- 
ber of the Masonic order; has been connected with the school board as its secretary 
since the organization of the borough of Montgomery; is a director and treasurer of 
the Fairview Cemetery Association; is a member and treasurer of the building com- 
mittee of the Lutheran church and deserves much eredit for the good he has done for 
that organization, of which both he and wife are consistent members. Mr. Shollen- * 
berger is an active Republican, and a director and member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Board of Trade of Montgomery. He has been a resident of Montgomery 
since 1574 and is a gentleman trustworthy in every respect and merits the respect of 
the community in which he resides. 

ALEXANDER Decker immigrated with his wife and family from Germany to America 
in 1884, and located in what is kuown as Mosquito valley, Armstrong township, 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, being one of the first settlers of that section. He 
married Elizabeth Herman, and to them were born eight children: Two deceased in 
infancy; Catherine, who married John Lehman; Elizabeth B., who is the widow of a 
Mr. Ritter of Vandalia, Illinois; Henrietta, deceased wife of Jacob Sweely, also 
deceased; Gottleib F., who married Miss Mary Fousel, and resides ou the old home- 
stead in Armstrong township: Henry, and John C., ~ho married Julia Fonsel. 
Alexander Decker died in March, 1878, and his wife in 1874. They were members 
of the Lutheran church. ; 

Henry Decker, farmer, was born in Wittemberg, Germany, April 11, 1533, son 
of Alexander and Elizabeth (Herman) Decker. He was educated in the common 
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schools, and has devoted the greater part of his life to farming. May 3, 1855, he 
was married to Miss Mary Herr, and to this union have been born twelve children: 
Henry; Rosanna, deceased; Catherine; Alexander; William; George; Mary; John; 
Frank; Edward; Albert, and Isaac. Mr. Decker and wife are members of the Lutheran 
church. When Henry Decker had grown to manhood he settled on a farm in Clin- 
ton township; and although he has lived there since 1856, he is very largely identi- 
fied with the business interests of Montgomery. He is noted as a builder, and has 
invested more in local improvements than any other mau, except Levi Houston. He 
owns more dwelling houses than any other person in the town, and leases them at a 
nominal rent in order to enable the occupants to acquire a home by purchase on easy 
terms. His farm in Cliuton township is large and well kept. Mr. Decker is a 
Democrat and has served as school director, supervisor, and assessor, and as a dele- 
gate to county conventions. He and his wife are members of the Lutheran church 
in Brady township, in which he has been deacon. 

Wittiam Decker, treasurer of the Montgomery Table Works, Limited, was 
‘born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, son of Henry and Mary (Herr) Decker. 
This establishment was chartered in January, 1889, by William Decker, H. 
M. Weller, and C. W. Fair, with a capital stock of $10,000. Messrs. Decker 
aud Weller subsequently purchased the interest of C. W. Fair, and are now sole 
proprietors of this valuable enterprise, doing a business of $50,000 a year. 

A. P. Hott, physician and surgeon, was born at Washingtonville, Montour 
county, Pennsylvania, December 7, 1849, son of Thomas R. and Elizabeth (Me- 
Cormick) Hull. His father was boru near Milton, Pennsylvania, and received his 
education at the old Milton Academy. About 1832 he entered Lafayette College, 
and subsequently read medicine under Doctors James S. Dougal and William Me- 
Cleery, and was graduated from Jefferson Medical College in 1838. He practiced 
medicine in Washingtonville until 1861, when he removed to Milton and continued 
the active duties of his profession until his death, May 25, 1886. He was a skill- 
ful. careful, and conscientious physician, and enjoyed a large and lucrative prac- 
tice. He was a member of the electoral college which elected Lincoln to the pres- 
idency in 1860. He was also chief burgess of Milton two terms, and always took a 
deep interest in the public schools. When Dr. A. P. Hull was twelve years old his 
parents moved to Milton, where he attended the Milton Academy until 1864, when, 
at the age of sixteen, he enlisted in Company E, Seventy-fourth Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers, and saw service until the fall of 1865. In the spring of 1866 he entered 
the Tuscarora Academy in Juniata county, where he remained two and one half 
years. During the summer of 1868 he went to Yale College, where he prosecuted 
his studies until 1870. From 1870 to 1871 he was private tutor for the family of 
Mrs. Harriet Marr, who lived near Milton. He also read medicine during this 
year under his father. In the fall of 1871 he became a student at Jefferson Med- 
ical College, Philadelphia, from which he was graduated in March, 1873. He com- 
menced the practice of his profession at the borough of Montgomery, Lycoming 
county, during the same year in which he was graduated. He has devoted his 
whole time to his profession, and like all who love their occupation, has been very 
successful. Dr. Hull is a member of the Lycoming County Medical Society and 
served as its vice-president; he is also a member of the State Medical Society, and 
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the American Medical Association. He is surgeon for the Pennsylvania railroad, 
having been appointed in 1879. He was the first burgess of Montgomery and has 
always taken a deep interest in the municipal affairs of the town. He is pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade of Montgomery, and is president of the Montgomery 
branch of the Hagerstown Building and Loan Association. He is a director of the 
Milton Trust and Safe Deposit Company, and is a member of the planing mill firm 
of Henderson, Hull & Company, which he was instrumental in starting after it had 
been burned. In his political proclivities Dr. Hull is an active Republican, and 
served as a member of the county committee for many years. 

WinLram Mences, of the firm of Henderson, Hull & Company, was born in 
Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, in 1833, son of Solomon and Catherine 
(Barnhart) Menges. Solomon Menges was born in Northumberland county, Pennsyl- 
vania, and was a cooper by trade, but followed farming the greater part of his life. 
He was twice commissioned as captain of the Pennsylvania militia. He married 
Catherine Barnhart, and to them were born seven children: Elizabeth; John, 
deceased; Samuel B.; Solomon, deceased; Susan; Daniel, and William. Solomon 
Menges was a member of the Lutheran church, helped to build many of the 
churches in his neighborhood, and died in 1841, followed by his widow in 1864. 
William Menges was educated in the common schools, and learned the trade of 
a plasterer, which he followed for a short time in connection with lumbering and 
rafting. In 1883 he, in company with Henderson & Hull, erected their present 
planing mill at Montgomery, where he has since remained. In 1862 he enlisted 
in Company H, One Hundred and Thirty-first Pennsylvania Volunteers, was a 
non-commissioned officer, and was discharged in May, 1563. The following June 
he enlisted in Company B, Forty-seventh Pennsylvania Militia, and was commis- 
sioned as first lieutenant. His brother, Samuel B., also served his country in 
time of need, and was wounded at the battle of Fredericksburg. Mr. Menges 
was married in 1872 to Susan Mosteller, of Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, 
and to them has been born one child, Minnie. He is a member of D. L. Mont- 
gomery Post, No. 264, G. A. R. 

Thomas E. Gravy, editor of the Montgomery Mirror, was born, June 7, 1862, 
in England, son of Patrick and Catharine (Cain) Grady, also natives of that country. 
His father emigrated to America in 1864, and was followed by his wife and son, 
Thomas E., in 1868. The family located in Williamsport, where the father died 
and the mother is living. Their living children are: Thomas E.; Michael; Mary A.; 
John, and Kate. Our subject was educated in the common schools of Clinton town- 
ship, and at the Muney Normal. He learned telegraphy at Montoursville, and 
took the position of operator for the Philadelphia and Erie railroad at Mont- 
gomery in 1885, which position he has since filled. He became interested in the 
Montgomery Mirror in 1890. Mr. Grady married Margaret Berrigan of Williams- 
port, and to this union have been born four children: John; Thomas L.; Frank, 
and Paul. Mr. Grady is a Democrat and has served as treasurer and councilman 
of Montgomery, two terms in each office. He and wife belong to the Catholic 
church at Williamsport. 

J. G. McCurcuzon, one of the proprietors of the Montgomery Mirror, was 
born, November 24, 1866, in Seranton, Pennsylvania, son of James and Elizabeth 
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(Logan) McCutcheon. He was educated in the Milton public schools. At the 
age of eighteen years he began learning the printer’s trade in the office of the 
Miltonian, and subsequently became foreman of that journal. He held that 
position until March, 1892, when he purchased a half-interest in the Mirror 
and has given his time to the interests of that paper ever since. He married 
Maggie P. Swartz and to them have been born three sons: John L.; James H., 
and Harold. Mr. McCutcheon belongs to the Sons of Veterans and the Knights 
of the Golden Eagle, and is a member of the Milton Military Band. He is a 
Republican in politics. 

Rey. Sauvet Mk Movnrz was born in Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, Decem- 
ber 8, 1858, son of Philip and Caroline (Snyder) Mountz. He was edneated in the 
common schools and the Cumberland County Institute, at Mechanicsburg, his native 
county. After teaching school for two years, he took a theological course at New 
Berlin, Pennsylvania. At the age of twenty-one years, he accepted a charge at 
Leesburg, Pennsylvania, where he remained for three years. Following this was 
a service of one year at Millheim, Centre county, Pennsylvania, and four years at 
Thompsontown, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. He then came to Lairdsdville, in 
Franklin township, Lycoming county, where by earnest efforts he succeeded in 
completing a beautiful church edifice, and also built a Lutheran church at Gor- 
den’s Grove. The Lairdsville charge comprises the Lairdsville church, the More- 
land Lutheran church; the Lutheran church of Muncy Hill, and Gorden’s 
Grove Lutheran church—all constituting a membership of about 200. At the 
dedication of the Gorden’s Grove church, December 14, 1890, it was not necessary 
to resort to the usual custom of raising money, as all bills were paid when the edifice 
was completed. Having been unanimously elected and urgently called to the pastor- 
ate of the Lutheran church at Montgomery, Pennsylvania, he accepted and moved 
there about February 15, 1892. Rev. Mountz was married, April 24, 1885, to Miss 
Abbie Strohm, of Leesburg, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. l 

Joun Kinsey is descended from a Mr. Kinsey who come to America with William 
Penn, his mother being of Scotch-Irish parentage. He removed from Luzerne 
county, Pennsylvania, to Lycoming county, in 1836, and embarked in the mercan- 
tile business at Clinton Mills, about one mile from the present site of the borough of 
Montgomery. In 1841 he returned to Luzerne county, where he remained three 
years, and then came back to this county, resuming his mercantile business and con- 
tinuing the same until he died. “He was treasurer of Lycoming county for one term. 
He married Mary B. Campbell and to them were born nine children: James and 
Milton, both of whom died in infancy; Panthea; Carolan John, deceased; Snsan M.; 
Mary E., deceased; Emma H., deceased; Leonidas C., and Harriet A. John Kinsey 
died, August 15, 1879, and his widow, December 25, 1880. 

L. ©. Kınsey was born in Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, June 30, 1844, son of 
John and Mary B. (Campbell) Kinsey. He was educated in the common schools 
and learned telegraphy, which he followed for eleven years; was train despatcher for 
three years, and was employed by the Treasury Department in Washington for one 
year. He then went to Wilkesbarre, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, where he 
studied law under the tuition of Judge D. L. Rhone and John Lynch, was admitted. 
to the bar in 1876, and practiced law until 1882. Early in 1880 he formed a part- 
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nership with H. L. Rhoads of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, and under a contract 
with the American Bell Telephone Company of Boston, Massachusetts, introduced 
into the county of Luzerne the Bell telephone, connecting all the outlying towns of 
the county with Wilksbarre, besides erecting an extensive local exchange in the 
latter place. The whole system embraced a large number of telephone stations con- 
nected by many hundred miles of wire. The plant was in 1882 absorbed by the North 
Pennsylvania Telephone Company, a corporation doing business in Lackawanna and 
Luzerne counties. In 1882 he removed to Montgomery Station, the home of his 
childhood, where he has since fesided engaging in farming and other pursuits. In 
1887 he laid out “ Kinsey’s addition to the borough of Montgomery ” and made 
some radical improvements therein, establishing streets, building houses, etc. This 
portion of the borough is enjoying a steady and permanent growth and is destined to be 
a fine portion of the town. In 1890, on the occasion of the burning of the flouring 
mill of Frank Porter in the village of Clinton Mills, adjacent to the borough, he pur- 
chased the mill site and erected thereon the present model milling plant which he 
continues to run. 

Stuon J. Bardo, justice of the peace, was born in Clinton township, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, September 4, 1838, son of John L. and Elizabeth (Shoemaker) 
Bardo. He was educated in the common schools, learned the carpenter’s trade, 
and followed the same in connection with the planing mill business for twenty- 
five years. In June, 1863, he enlisted in Company B, Forty-seventh Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, and was mustered out of service in August of the same year. 
He is now serving his second term as a justice of the peace. In 1861 he was married 
to Mary A. Fowler, and to them were born six children: Annie; Olive, deceased; 
Lou M.; Cora, deceased; Bertha, and Thomas F. Mrs. Bardo died in 1880 of cancer 
and he was again married, to Maggie A. Shaffer in 1882. He and wife are members 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

NarHan D. FowLer, son of James Fowler, was graduated from the University at 
Lewisburg, and first entered his business life in a bank at Tamaqua, Pennsylvania. 
He afterwards owned and conducted a store at Tresckow, Carbon county, Pennsyl- 
vania, and in 1879 retired from business, removing to his farm near the borough of 
Montgomery, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. He moved to Montgomery from the 
farm in 1880, where he died in 1883. He was married to Mary E. Wilson, and to 
them were born three children: W. H.; T. Pierce, and Minnie E. Mr. Fowlers 
father was born in what is known as Black Hole valley, March 29, 1809, was a 
farmer by occupation, and the father of seven children: Nathan D., deceased; John; 
James P.; Rankin; Robert; Yoder, deceased, and Mary. 

W. H. FowLEr, merchant, was born in Beaver Meadows, Carbon county, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1858, son of Nathan D. and Mary E. (Wilson) Fowler. He was educated 
at an academy and at the University of Lewisburg. He began his business career 
as a clerk in a store at Weatherly, Carbon county, where he remained one year, 
coming thence to Montgomery, where he has been manager of Levi Houston's store 
since 1880. He was married in 1884 to Miss Whylie Waltman, and to this union 
have been born three children, all of whom are deceased. Mr. Fowler is a member 
of the I. O. O. F. and the P. O. S. of A., and with his wife belongs to the Presby- 
terian chureh. 
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C. Bensamin Frowrz, dentist, was born in Hughesville, Pennsylvania, October 
12, 1869, son of George and S. Emma (Kistner) Frontz. His father was born in 
Hughesville, aud is a brother of William Frontz, whose sketch appears in this work. 
George Frontz enlisted in Company H, One Hundred and Thirty-tirst Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, and after serving nine months returned and engaged in the 
mercautile business with his brother William in Hughesville, which he continued 
until his death, in July, 1880; his widow died in July, 1883, leaving five sons: 
Harry, who is studying dentistry under Dr. Reedy of Hughesville; C. Benjamin; 
Howard, who is a medical student at the University of Pennsylvania; Chalmers, 
who is a student at Missionary Institute, Selinsgrove, and Arthur. ©. Benjamin 
Frontz was educated in the public schools of Hughesville and began the study of his 
profession under the tuition of Dr. W. T. Reedy, of Hughesville, and was graduated 
from the Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery at Philadelphia, February 28, 
1890. He began the practice of his profession at Montgomery, Pennsylvania, where 
he has built up a lucrative business. He was married, March 24, 1892, to R. Myra, 
daughter of Dr. J. C. Rutter, of Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Puri? F. Harrranrt, insurance and real estate agent, was born in Armstrong 
township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, November 5, 1858, son of George W. 
and Catherine (Fousel) Hartranft, who were the parents of eight children. Our 
subject was educated in the common schools and the Muncy Normal. After teach- 
ing three years in the public schools he purchased an interest in the Chillisquaque 
Flouring Mills, and operated the same for one and one-half years. He then worked 
at his trade, that of a machinist, until he went into the insurance busiuess, in 1889, 
He is also engaged in the lumber business, in partnership with Frank Porter. He 
married Miss Susan L. Metzger, and to this union have been born two children: 
James, deceased, and George L. Mr. Hartranft is a member of White Deer Lodge, 
No. 399, I. O. O. F., and takes an active interest in the Democratic party. 

W. H. HarrzeuL, proprietor of Hotel Houston, was born, April 15, 1847, in 
Northampton county, Pennsylvania, son of Samuel and Elizabeth Hartzell. The 
family migrated to Lycoming county in 1850, and settled in Washington township. 
In 1855 they removed to Montgomery, where Samuel engaged in the mercantile 
business until 1887. He was appointed postmaster in 1861 and has held the posi- 
tion ever since. He is the father of six children: W. H.; Mary; Emma; Robert; 
George, and John. The parents are Presbyterians. W. H. Hartzell was educated 
in the country schools. He acted as agent for the Philadelphia and Erie railroad 
at Montgomery for fifteen years. He afterwards kept the Montgomery House two 
years, and the Globe Hotel at Jersey Shore for six years. In 1890 he took charge 
of the Hotel Houston. Mr. Hartzell married Annie E. Ranels of Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, and has one child, Claud. He is a member of White Deer Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
and isa Republican in politics. ; 

Joun Jacos MerzarR, a native of Wurtemberg, Germany, emigrated to America 
about the year 1777. He was a farmer, and about 1810 located iu Cliuton township, 
Lycoming county, purchasing a farm of fifty acres on which he resided until his 
death in 1842. Of his eight children, George, Jacob, John, and Thomas grew to 
manhood, the other four, one son and three daughters, dying before reaching 
maturity. He was a Democrat, and with his wife belonged to the Lutheran church. 
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GEORGE METZGER, son of John Jacob Metzger, was born in what is now Lehigh 
county, Pennsylvania, in 1794,and came to Lycoming county with his parents. He 
married Susan, a daughter of Frederick Dietrick, and to this union were born twelve 
children: Catharine, who married Ezekiel Smith; Susan, who married Daniel 
Keller; Frederick; Elizabeth, who married Samnel Stahl; Margaret, who married: 
William Strieby; Hannah, who married Edwin Derr; Abbie, who married Samuel 
Philips; Levina, who married Peter Follmer; Savilla, deceased; John J.; George W., 
and Elias, who lives on the old homestead. George Metzger died in 1879, followed 
by his widow in 1884. He was a Democrat, and with his wife belonged to the 
Lutheran church. 

Issao Bear married Christiana Hune, and removed from Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, to Buffalo valley, Union county, about 1750. He was a son of 
Ephraim Bear who was the father of eight children: John; Benjamin; Henry; 
Ephraim; Jacob; Isaac; Anna, and Elizabeth. In 1789 he and wife removed to 
what is known as Black Hole valley, Clinton township, Lycoming county. They 
used a river boat for transportation and were accompanied by their two oldest chil- 
dren, Benjamin and Samuel. The following children were born to them in Lycom- 
ing county: Francis; Anna; Elizabeth; Esther; Jacob; Isaac, and Christiana, all 
of whom are dead. Benjamin Bear, the eldest son, was reared in Clinton township 
from the time he was two and a half years old. He married Sarah Worman, 
daughter of Hon. Ludwig Worman of Berks county, and to them were born 
seven children: Anna; Emma; John J.; Regina; Mary, deceased; Benjamin, and 
Rebecea, deceased. John J. Bear, the eldest son of Benjamin Bear, was born in 
1880 on the farm where he now resides in Clinton township, Lycoming county. He 
was married in 1857 to Emily J., daughter of Dr. James Rankin of Muncy; to this 
union have been born five children: Mary H., deceased; Benjamin, deceased; 
James K.; Anna B., and Rebecca. Benjamin Bear died in 1862 and his widow 
died in 1888. 

GEoRGE Porter immigrated from northern Ireland to America in 1793, and 
settled where is now located Jersey Shore where his wife, who was Catharine 
Riddell, died. To them were born two children: Rachel, who married Charles 
Allen, and Robert. In 1796 Mr. Porter removed to Armstrong township, where he 
died in 1842. ` 

Rozerr Porter, son of George Porter, married Miss Nancy Porter; though of 
the same name, these parties were previous to their marriage not related to each 
other. He remained with his father till his death, when he came to Clinton town- 
ship and engaged in farming, which he continued until his death in 1880, aged 
ninety years. Mrs. Porter died in 1859, aged nearly sixty years. To them were 
born six children. George W., born in 1827, died from the results of a railroad acci- 
dent in 1862. James, born in 1829, died of typhoid fever in 1858. Catharine, born 
in 1831, died in 1880, having married M. Sechler in 1859. Hannah, born in 
1834, married Luke Eger, now deceased, in 1859. Franklin, born in 1836, married 
Charlotte Piatt, now deceased, in 1862. Rachel, born in 1839, died in 1872. 

MicHaEL SECHLER was one of George Washington’s body-guards during the 
Revolutionary war. His father immigrated from Germany to Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, where he reared a family, two of whom, Jacob and Michael, located 
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in Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, about the year 1798. Michael Sechler 
married Rebecca Lowe, and in 1802 they settled on a farm where the borough of 
Montgomery is now located. Durmg the “Big Runaway” Rebecca Lowe was 
among those who escaped by canoes from their homes along the Susquehanna river, 
and found protection at Fort Augusta. Michael and Rebecca (Lowe) Sechler were 
the parents of eight children who grew up: William; Abraham; Antis; Rebecca; 
Mary; John: Catherine, and Olivia. Mr. Sechler was a potter by trade and manu- 
factured crockery on his farm. He also served as a justice of the peace for many 
years. His second son, Abraham Sechler, was a farmer by occupation, and was a 
justice of the peace for Lycoming county several years. He married Sarah Bower, 
and to them were born twelve children: William; John, deceased; Michael; Eliza- 
beth, deceased; Antis; Joseph, deceased; Rebecca, deceased; Mary; James; Abra- 
ham, deceased; Dallis, deceased, and Sarah. In 1854 Abraham Sechler removed 
with his family, excepting Michael, to White Rock, Illinois, where Abraham and 
his wife died in the Baptist faith. i 

MICHAEL SECHLER, farmer, was born near his present residence in Clinton town- 
ship, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, June 6, 1827, son of Abraham and Sarah 
(Bower) Sechler. He was educated in the common schools, and after teaching for 
three years he began clerking in a store, which he continued until 1852, when 
he engaged in the mercantile business at New Columbia. Three years later he 
sold his business at this place and again opened up a store near where he now 
resides, which he conducted for two years. In 1857 he was elected register and 
recorder for Lycoming county, which position he filled creditably for one term. He 
then engaged in farming until 1865, when he moved to Williamsport and built the 
foundry and machine shop now in possession of William P. Riley. Three years 
later he purchased the farm where he now lives. April 9, 1857, he married Kate 
Porter, and to this union have been born five children: Annie; Robert; Sallie; 
Nellie, deceased, and Lottie, deceased. Mrs. Sechler died, August 22, 1880. Mr. 
Sechler has always taken au active interest in the principles of the Democratic 
party, and has served as a justice of the peace for many years. 

Jons Heınaas, son of Michael Heilman, was one of the early residents of Clinton 
township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. His father, Michael Heilman, immi- 
grated from Germany to America, and located in what is known as Frosty valley, 
Columbia county, Penusylvania, where he reared a family of eight children: Jacob; 
Joseph; Daniel; Eli; John; Susan; Elizabeth, and Hannah. John Heilman was 
a mechanical genius, and made knives and forks with which to supply his poor 
neighbors when he was traveling in their community, threshing their wheat with 
a flail, the first occupation for himself. While he was thus engaged, his wife and 
three children arrived from Columbia county, Pennsylvania, in a two-horse wagon. 
This was in 1811, and the morning following their arrival he employed a number 
of men, who cut timber and built a house into which they moved the next day. 
He was the father of eleven children: Jacob, deceased; Philip, deceased; Samuel; 
Elizabeth, deceased; Daniel, deceased; Abraham; John; Joseph; Peter; Sarah, 
deceased, and Charles. Mr. Heilman died in 1866 aged eighty-three years, 
followed by his widow several years later, also aged eighty-three. He was of a 
modest disposition, moral in every sense, was never known to have uttered an 
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oath, was an enterprising man, and a great worker in the Reformed church, having 
been known to have frequently forded the river on horseback, in order to attend 
religious services. 

ABRAHAM Herman, farmer, was born in Clinton township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, November 3, 1819, son of John and Hannah (Rentz) Heilman. He 
was educated in the subscription schools of his neighborhood, having the benefit of 
only two years of free school. He was married, October 23, 1844, to Miss Sarah 
Buck, and to them were born three children: John W., who married Caroline 
App, by whom he had six children, only one of whom is living; Philip A., a 
Lutheran minister, who resides at Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, and is married to 
Jane Bennett, by whom he has two living children, and one deceased; aud Clara A., 
who married John W. Bailey. Mr. Heilman was one of the originators of the first 
Sunday school in the Lutheran church, of which he and wife are members. 

Josera HEILMAN, retired farmer, was born in Clinton township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, September 8, 1823, son of John and Hannah (Rentz) Heilman. He 
was educated in the common schools, and devoted his life to farming until 1885, 
since which time he has lived a retired life. In March, 1853, he was married to 
Miss Mary A. Dietrich, and to them were born seven children, three of whom died in 
infaney; those now living are: John E., who married Emma Berger, by whom he 
has four children: Le Roy; Joseph; Marion, and Ruth; Hannah M., who married 
D. W. Shollenberger; Ida M., who married W. L. Shollenberger, and Clara E., who 
married John Riale, a grocer of South Williamsport. Mrs. Heilman died in 1883, 
and Mr. Heilman was again married, to Kate Hart, daughter of Adam Hart. He 
takes an active interest in Democratic politics, and with his wife belongs to the 
Lutheran church, of which he has been deacon and elder. 

Jacob Hess removed from Berks county, Pennsylvania, to Columbia county, the 
same State, where he was married, and in 1817 came to Lycoming county. He was 
a wagonmaker by trade, and carried on that business in connection with farming. 
He was the father of six sons and three daughters: Abbie, deceased; Reuben, 
deceased; Peter; Samuel, deceased; Joseph, deceased; Elizabeth, deceased; Susan, 
deceased; Frederick, and John. Jacob Hess died, May 5, 1843, followed by his 
widow in 1848. 

Perer Hess, farmer, was born in Columbia county, Pennsylvania, in 1815, son of 
Jacob and Hannah (Knorr) Hess. He received his education in the common schools 
and learned the trade of a miller, which he has followed in connection with farming all 
his life. In 1840 he was married to Ellen Endy, and to them have been born five 
children: Three who died when young; Mary, and Hannah. Mrs. Hess died, 
September 25, 1851, and he was again married, in 1857, to Matilda Berger, and to 
them have been born seven children: Emily; Laura, deceased; Wilson, deceased; 
Ella; Carrie; Clinton, and Cora. Mr. Hess and wife are members of the Reformed 
church. 

J. Turopore Hess, farmer, was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, June 
24, 1843, son of Reuben and Jane S. (Hart) Hess. Reuben Hess married Jane $. 
Hart, daughter of Adam Hart, and to them were born eight children: Three who 
died in infancy; J. Theodore; Thomas, a carpenter, who married Maggie McKinney, 
of Williamsport, and resides there; Samuel, who is a railroad engineer, and married 
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Gertrude Hasbrouck, of Kingston, New York, and is now living at New Durham, 
New Jersey; Lemuel B., who is a druggist and lives in Shamokin, and married 
Louisa Russell, of Muncy, Pennsylvania; and Anna E., who married John Rentz, 
and is living in Clinton township. Reuben Hess died, Jannary 12, 1881, and his 
wife died in 1858. J. Theodore was educated in the common schools, at Missionary 
Institute, and at Dickinson Seminary. After teaching school for 101 months, he 
kept books for Levi Houston, at Montgomery, for seven years. He enlisted in Com- 
pany H, One Hundred and Thirty-first Pennsylvania Volunteers, for nine months. 
and then re-enlisted in Company B, Forty-seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, for 
three months. He has three times been elected justice of the peace, and has served 
as township auditor for nine years. He has always taken an active part in the 
Democratic party. He was married to Sarah E. Harmon, and to them have been 
born five children: Two deceased in infancy; Emma J.; Bertha A., and Flora M. 
He is a member of David Montgomery Post, G. A. R., and is one of the well-to-do 
farmers of Clinton township. The first school house of Clinton township was located 
on the present site of Mr. Hess’s dwelling, and the first school was taught by the 
“ Yankee School Teacher.” 

DameL Gross was born in what is now Snyder county, Pennsylvania, and 
educated at New Berlin. He married Susan App and soon after removed to Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania, where he conducted a store in a hotel building. In 1845 he 
came to the farm where his son, Daniel Gross, now resides in Clinton township, 
Lycoming county, and followed farming and surveying the remainder of his life. 
He was the father of nine children: Zebulon, deceased; Mary A., deceased; Cath- 
erine, deceased; Jackson; Elizabeth, deceased: Soupharous; Satina; Sarah, and 
Daniel. Mr. Gross died in 1859, and his widow in March, 1886. 

DasteL Gross, farmer, was born in Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, in 1843, son of 
Daniel and Snsan (App) Gross. He was educated in the common schools, and in 
1862 enlisted in Company G, One Hundred and Forty-seventh Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, from Snyder county, and served two years and nine months. He was mar- 
ried, December 25, 1866, to, Lydia Wagner, and to them have been born eight chil- 
dren: Charles E.: Minnie V.; William H.: Luther W.; Anna; Lettena; Susan A., 
and D. Otto. Mr. Gross and family are members of the Lutheran church, and he 
also belongs to the Patrons of Husbandry. 

Jacop B. Herssr was born, May 1, 1808, and came to Lycoming county in 1838. 
His father immigrated from Germany to America in the latter part of the last cent- 
ury, and settled on a farm in Buffalo valley, Union county, Pennsylvania, where he 
reared fonr sons and three daughters. March 2, 1837, Jacob B. Herbst was mar- 
ried to Abigail Hess, who died August 17, 1856. He was again married, June 17, 
1858, to Mary Smith, and to them were born two children: Saloma, who died young, 
and Aaron B. Mr. Herbst served as a justice of the peace for eleven years, was an 
active and enthusiastic Republican, and died September 17, 1887, followed by his 
wife September 2, 1882. 

Aaron B. Hersst, farmer, was born in Clinton township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, in 1860, son of Jacob B. and Mary (Smith) Herbst. He was educated 
in the common schools and the Muney Normal. He was married, September 28, 
1882, to Ada E. Mensch, daughter of Harvey Mensch, and to this union have been 
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born three children: Willie E.; Ralph A., deceased, and Harvey M. Mr. Herbst is 
an active and enthusiastic Republican. 

CHARLES THomas was a farmer and lumberman, and was a son of John Thomas, a 
sketch of whom will be found in this work. He married Elizabeth Tackenberry, 
and to them were born ten children: Allen, deceased; William; Charles W.; John 
M., deceased; Francis, deceased; George W.; Mary A.; Jane; Maggie, deceased, 
and Alice, deceased. Charles Thomas died in 1878, and his wife in 1875. 

Wirra Tuomas, farmer, was born in Mifflin township, Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania, March 5, 1829, son of Charles and Elizabeth (Tackenberry) Thomas. He 
was educated in the common schools and when at the age of twenty-three years he 
went to California, where he remained three years. Returning to his native county 
he engaged in the mill business at Millville, buying the mill property at that village, 
operating it for nine years, then selling it and purchasing the Montgomery Mills, 
which he conducted until 1885, when he sold them to his two sons: Charles H., and 
Allen E. In January, 1856, Mr. Thomas was married to Margaret J. Williamson, 
and to this union were born eight children: James E.; Allen E., who married Miss 
Elizabeth Koons, by whom he had four children: Royal, Mary, Miles, and Mar- 
garet; Charles H., who married Miss Sadie Rentz, by whom he had two children: 
Charles H., and Edith; Clinton L.; Harry H.; William W.; Maude, and Nellie. 

J. A. Corres was born in Susquehanna township, Lycoming county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1857, son of John and Rachel (Bonnell) Coppes. He was educated in the 
common schools, and is a farmer and dairyman, residing in Clinton township. He 
was married, October 17, 1882, to Rachel Corson, and to this union have been born 
four children: Nellie; Reta; Mattie, deceased, and Storres. 

ANDREW SHAFFER came to Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, in 1785 from 
near Philadelphia. He purchased a farm of 400 acres. His brother, George 
Shaffer, came to this county a few yoars later and purchased Andrew’s property, 
and from him have descended the Shaffers of Lycoming county. George Shaffer 
died about 1837, and was the father of ten children: Samuel; George; Adam: 
Andrew; John; Martin; Christian; Jacob; Sallie, and Elizabeth; of these children, 
Samuel, George, and John were soldiers in the war of 1812; and John and C. A. 
Shaffer, sons of Jacob Shaffer, saw service in the late war, the former dyingin camp 
and the latter being a member of Company K, Fifth Pennsylvania Cavalry; he is 
serving at present as constable for Williamsport. 

SAMUEL SHAFFER, ason of George Shaffer, was a farmer and took an active part 
in securing the free school system; he was a Whig in politics, and married Elizabeth 
Eason, and to them were born four sons and three daughters: John; Robert; 
Samuel P.; William H., who enlisted as a private in Company K, Fifth Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry, in 1861, was promoted and filled the office of captain, was taken pris- 
oner at Wilson’s Cross Roads, June 28, 1863, and was exchanged in March, 1564, 
and served until the close ofthe war; Jane; Susannah, and Nancy E. 

SamuerL P. SHAFFER, farmer, the third son of Samuel Shaffer, was born March 18, 
1834. He was educated in the common schools and has always been engaged in 
farming as an occupation. In 1866 he was married to Margaret Scott, and to them 
were born two children: Harvey and Jennie. Mrs. Shaffer died, November 14, 
1890, Mr. Shaffer enlisted in Company B, One Hundred and Seventy-seventh Penn- 

62 : 
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sylvania Volunteers, in October, 1862, was sergeant, and served nine months. In 
1864 he re-enlisted in Company K, Fifth Pennsylvania Cavalry, and served until the 
close of the war. He is a member of D. S. Montgomery Post, No. 264, G. A. R.; 
has served in several offices of trust, has been school director twenty-one years, and 
township committeeman ever since the war. In politics he is a Republican, always 
taking an active interest in that organization. 

CHARLES ALLEN was born in Hunterdon county, New Jersey, September 24, 1791, 
son of Isaac Allen, who came to Lycoming county in 1800 and located at the 
“Tong Reach.”” He subsequently became the owner of the Galloway tract, em- 
bracing the site of South Williamsport, and resided thereon until his death in 1844. 
Charles Allen’ was reared to manhood in this county, and after a brief term of serv- 
ice in the war of 1812 he located on the Galloway farm in 1816. He was an agri- 
culturist all his life, and his farm was one of the best in thecounty. The old home- 
stead on the South Side is one of the landmarks of the county, and many pleasant 
memories of early days cluster around it. Mr. Allen married Rachel, daughter of 
George Porter, and they were the parents of four children: George P., deceased; 
Sarah, who married John P. Beard, of McEwensville; Rachel, who became the 
wife of J. Walker Hays, of Williamsport, and Robert P., deceased. Mr. Allen died 
on the Ist of May, 1882; his wife, born February 26, 1793, died August 28, 1865. 

Joun DuBois was one of the pioneer lumbermen of Lycomiug county, and during 
the early development of that great industry he laid the foundation of a large 
fortune. He was a native of Tioga county, New York, and in 1838 came to this 
county and located on Lycoming creek, between Field’s Station and Bodines. He 
purchased, with his brother Matthias, large tracts of pine and hemlock timber 
lands in Lewis and Cascade townships, erected a mill, and was engaged in the man- 
ufacture of lumber at that point some twelve years, under the firm name of J. Du 
Bois & Brother. About 1850 they took into partnership E. S. Lowe, then a prom- 
inent merchant of Williamsport, and the firm was changed to DuBois & Lowe. In 
the meantime Mr. Du Bois had become interested in building a boom in the Sus- 
quehanna river at Williamsport, and when the Susquehanna Boom Company was 
organized, he was elected its first president, and was the largest stockholder in that 
institution, He also made large purchases of timber lands in Clearfield county, 
which in future years proved a veritable bonanza. His brother Matthias having 
died, DuBois & Lowe bought several hundred acres of land on the river, including 
the site of DuBoistown, where they built a large saw mill with an annual capacity 
of from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 feet of lumber. In the spring of 1860 the flood 
carried away the boom, and many million feet of logs went down the river, some as 
far as Chesapeake bay. DuBois & Lowe bought the greater portion of the logs, 
built a saw mill at Havre-de-Grace, Maryland, to cut them into lumber, and estab- 
lished an extensive wholesale lumber-yard at the same place. In 1863 Mr. DuBois 
bought the interest of his partner, and thenceforth conducted thebusiness alone. In 
December, 1870, he sold his mill at DuBoistown to John G. Reading, William P. 
Emery, and others, and then built a large stone saw mill a short distance from the 
old one, which embraced a planing mill and sash and door factory. He continued 
to operate these mills until the celebrated “sawdust war ’’ occurred, which so dis- 
gusted him that he abandoned his enterprises in this county and turned his sole atten- 
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tion to the development of his lands in Clearfield county, where he erected large 
mills and manufactories, and in fact founded the present town of DuBois. 
He dismantled his mills at DuBoistown, Lycoming county, and shipped the 
machinery, etc., to his new mills at DuBois, Clearfield county, where he continued 
to reside up to his death, May 5, 1856. Mr. DuBois was one of the most success- 
ful business men of his time in Pennsylvania, and left a fortune of between $3,000,- 
000 and $4,000,000 to his nephew, John E. DuBois, of DuBois, Clearfield county. 

Warren Martin, justice of the peace, was born near Saratoga Springs, Saratoga 
county, New York, June 30, 1830, son of John and Eleanor (Clarke) Martin, natives 
of Vermont and early settlers of Saratoga county. He received a fair education in 
the public schools, and became an architect and mill-wright by trade. In 1856 he 
moved to Lycoming county, locating in Williamsport. His first work wason the old 
Dodge mills, which he repaired and rebuilt, and he has since made repairs on many 
of the mills in this city. In 1879 he became foreman and general manager of the 
Ten Eyck mill at DuBoistown, and conducted the same until 1883. In 1884 he 
operated the Brown, Clarke & Howe mill at Williamsport, after which he went to 
Caledonia, Elk county, Pennsylvania, and conducted a mill for J. E. Putnam for 
some years. He then went to Kentucky, where he erected a large iron saw mill for 
the Keyes Creek Lumber Company. In the fall of 1889 he built large mill for 
Strong, Deemer & Company, at Sparrow’s Point, Maryland, after which he again 
took charge of the Ten Eyck mill and conducted the same for two years. He is a 
member of the F. and,A. M., and belongs to Baldwin 11 Commandery, and Lafay- 
ette Chapter of Lock Haven. He is also a member of the Scottish Rite Masonic 
organizations of Bloomsburg. For nearly eleven years he was a member of the lum- 
ber firm of Simpson & Martin, and Martin, Dunn & Company, of Lock Haven. Mr. 
Martin is a Democrat, and has filled the office of justice of the peace for many years; 
he has also served as school director. He was married at Glenn's Falls, New York, 
August, 18, 1853, to Cordelia, daughter of Ephraim and Asenath (Shaw) Manches- 
ter, of Addison county, Vermont. She was born at Lake George, Warren county, 
New York. Her ancestors were of the old patriotic stock, and rendered valuable 
service to their country. One of them served with Gen. George Washington during 
the war of the Revolution; another served at the same period with Gen. Richard 
Montgomery, and was present when he fell at Quebec. To Mr. and Mrs. Martin were 
born four children: Dudley A.; Elisabeth; Asenath, and Chloe. The eldest of these 
childreu was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, April 23, 1857, and was educated 
at Dickinson Seminary. He has always been identified with his father in the lumber- 
business, and has traveled quite extensively, during which time he has gathered a 
fine collection of war relics, and Indian antiquities illustrating the Stone Age of 
America. 

Josera C. Carson was born in Old Lycoming township, Lycoming county, Jan- 
uary 4, 1834. He received his education in the public schools, and learned the 
trade of a wagonmaker, which occupation he followed for two years uear Perryville. 
In 1861 he enlistedin Company B, Fifth Pennsylvania Reserves, as a private, and 
was chosen corporal September 20, 1861. He was wounded at Charles City Cross 
Roads June 30, 1862, and was discharged in the following October on account of disabil- 
ity. He was on guard duty on the Alexandria railroad and participated in the fights 
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at Fredericksburg, Mechanicsville, Gaines’s Mill, Charles City Cross Roads, and the 
Seven Days’ Fight around Richmond. Since the war he has been engaged in count- 
ing lumber and in various duties about lumber mills. He is an active Republican 
and has filled the office of school director of Armstrong township and of the borough 
schools. He is now serving his fourth term as a justice of the peace. Mr. Carson 
is a member of Reno Post, G. A. R., of Williamsport, and is a charter member of 
Encampment No. 47, Union Veteran Legion. He was married December 13, 1866, 
to Barbara, daughter of Andrew Kauffman, and to this union have been born three 
children: William S.; James B., and John F. 

Gorriies F. Decker, farmer, was born in Wurtemberg, Germany, January 9, 
1831, son of Alexander and Elizabeth (Beeler) Decker. His parents came to Amer- 
ica in 1835, and located on the farm where our subject now resides in Armstrong 
township. They were members and active workers in the Lutheran church. The 
father was a Democrat, and filled various township offices. He died, March 16, 1887. 
The mother died in 1884. They reared six children: Catherine, wife of John 
Lahman; Barbara, widow of George Schmohl; Henrietta, deceased wife of Jacob 
Sweely; Gottlieb F.; Henry, and John C. Our subject received a limited educa- 
tion in the township schools, and has lived ou his present farm since he was four 
years old. He was married, October 4, 1855, to Mary Barbara, daughter of Philip 
Fousel, and to this union were born six children: Alexander G.; Albert P.; Annie 
Ross, deceased; Edward J.; Clara Amelia, wife of Harry Lampe, and an infant, 
deceased. Mr. Decker is a Democrat in politics, and has seryed as school director, 
supervisor, and auditor of his township. 

Joan F. Braır, merchant, was bornin Old Lycoming township, Lycoming county, 
June 9, 1844, son of John and Nancy (Carson) Blair. His father was a native of 
Bucks county, Penusylvania, and his mother of Ireland. The former removed to 
Lycoming county with his parents, who were among the pioneers of this county. 
Our subject was reared in his native township, and in 1858 he removed with his par- 
ents to DuBoistown. He received his education in the common schools, and worked 
in saw mills until 1872, when he was employed as a clerk in the store of Thomas 
Wheeler. There he remained for ten years, and in 1882 he engaged in the butcher 
business for a short time. He then became a partner of Mr. Wheeler in the general 
mercantile business, and did a thriving trade under the firm name of Wheeler € 
Blair, until their stock was destroyed by the flood of 1889. Since them Mr. Blair 
has conducted the business on his own responsibility, Mr. Wheeler having retired 
from the firm. In 1874 he was married to Mary, daughter of George Haist, of 
DuBoistown, and to this union have been born seven children: Maggie L.; George 
F.; Ella; Della; Myrtle; Jessie, and Floyd. Mr. Blair is a Republican, and has 
served as school director and burgess of DuBoistown. He was appointed postmaster 
by President Hayes and President Harrison. 

C. F. Wurrennap, merchant, was born in Williamsport, April 24, 1850, son of 
Charles and Elizabeth (Gable) Whitehead. He received his education in the public 
schools and by private tuition. He worked on the river and in lumber mills until 
1879, when he engaged in the tobacco and cigar business in DuBoistown. From this 
he has gradually worked into the general grocery business, and has bnilt up a good 
trade. Mr. Whitehead was married in 1871 to Mary L., daughter of John J. Miller, 
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of Williamsport, and to this union have been born five children: Howard, deceased; 
Beulah; Lenora, deceased; Nellie, and Margaret. Since 1889 he has carried the 
mail from Williamsport to DuBoistown; he served as postmaster of the latter 
place by appointment of President Arthur. He is a Republican in politics and 
isserving his second term as school director of his borough. He is a member of the 
I. 0.0. F., and belongs to Wildey Encampment, No. 3, of Williamsport. He is 
also a member of the Knights of the Golden Eagle, and with his wife belongs to 
the Methodist Episcopal church of DuBoistown. 

Bernarp Domerty was born at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, in 1839. When he was 
a child his parents walked from Harper’s Ferry to Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, 
carrying him in their arms. He received a common school education, and for the 
past twenty-five years he has been employed by the Philadelphia and Erie railroad, 
as night watchman and track walker. Ne served four years during the great civil 
war in the Fiftieth New York Volunteer Infantry, and is independent in his 
political proclivities. In 1867 he was married to Catherine Wurtz, of Clinton-town- 
ship, Lycoming county. She was one of four children: Margaret, who married a 
Mr. Miller; Samuel; Elizabeth, who married a Mr. Adams, and Isaac. Mr. and Mrs. 
Doherty have two children: Jacob, and Sarah, who married James Payn. 

J. C. Bower, proprietor of the Valley House, was born in Limestone township, 
Lycoming county, May 4, 1861, son of Reuben and Elizabeth (Swoyer) Bower, 
natives of Berks county, Pennsylvania, and now residents of Nippenose township. 
He received his education in the public schools, and in 1884 engaged in the meat 
business in DuBoistown. In 1890 he became proprietor of the Valley House, and 
in 1892 he again engaged in the butchering business. Mr. Bower was married in 
1884 to Catherine, daughter of Anthony Axman, of Bastress township, and to this 
union has been born one child, Helen May. He is a Democrat in polities, and with 
his wife belongs to the Catholic church. 

Tue McCormick Famity were among the earliest settlers in White Deer valley. 
In 1770 Hugh McCormick of Cumberland county purchased 1,300 acres of land on 
South creek within the present limits of Washington township, Lycoming county, 
upon which his sons—James, Thomas, and Seth—settled about five years later. Their 
father was a native of Ireland, and after immigrating to Pennsylvania he resided 
successively in Lancaster and Cumberland counties. He was one of the framers of 
the first Constitution of Pennsylvania, and a man of considerable local prominence 
during the Revolutionary period. James McCormick represented White Deer town- 
ship in the Committee of Safety for Northumberland county in 1777. During the 
“Big Runaway” of 1778, the MeCormicks took refuge at Fort Augusta. James 
afterward removed to Virginia. Thomas McCormick was born in 1754, and mar- 
ried Elizabeth Crockett; he died in Washington township on the 6th of October, 
1826, and was buried at the Stone church. Seth McCormick was born in Paxtang 
township, Lancaster county, in 1756, and married Margaret Simmons, who bore 
him seven sons and three daughters, as follows: Robert; Samuel S.; Thomas; Seth; 
Hugh; John; Joseph; Sarah, who married Robert J. Foresman; Cynthia, who mar- 
ried Samuel Eason, aud Susan, who married Matthew B. Hammond. Seth MeCor- 
mick died on the 17th of January, 1835, aud both he and his wife were buried at the 
old Stone church. Seth MeCormick, fourth son of Seth, Sr., was born in Washing- 
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ton township in 1793 and died in December, 1821. He married" Hannah Hammond, 
who survived him until 1869. They were the parents of the following children: 
James H.; Mary; Margaret, who married D. Watson Foresman; Seth T.; Elizabeth 
C., who married John Wilson, and Robert H., who resides at Watsontown and is the- 
only survivor of the family. Numerous descendants of this pioneer family are resi- 
dents of Lycoming county, and many of them are prominent in professional and 
business circles. 

Rosert Foresman was one of the earliest settlers of White Deer valley, where he 
located in August, 1794. He came here from Northampton county, Pennsylvania, 
whither his ancestors had emigrated from Ireland before the Revolution. He 
brought with him his wife and two children, and settled in what is now Washington 
township, Lycoming county, where the remaining years of his life were spent. He 
kept a hotel at the head of the valley for some years, and was one of the well known 
pioneers of that vicinity. He was a Democrat, and served as a justice of the peace. 
He reared a family of five sons and five daughters: Henry; Robert J.; John; George;. 
D. Watson; Mrs. Nancy McCormick; Mrs. Susan Oaks; Mrs. Margaret Jordan; Mrs. 
Sarah Parks, and Mrs. Polly Piatt. The parents died in 1829 and in 1881, respect- 
ively, and were buried in the graveyard at the old Stone church. Their ten children 
have also passed away, but their descendants in the West Branch valley are very 
numerous. 

Joun Foresman was born in Washington township, Lycoming county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1800, and grew to manhood in this county. He was a farmer, and about 
1849 he moved to Centre county, thence to Clinton county, and in 1858 he returned 
to Washington township, where he resided until his death. He was twice married. 
His first wife was a Miss Piatt, a sister of Judge Piatt, who bore him five children: 
Piatt, who died in Illinois; Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Mackey, who also died in Illi- 
nois; Henry, who died at Beech Creek, Clinton county; Susan, wife of William H. 
Brown, of Lock Haven, and Sarah Jane, wife of Samuel Leather, of Centre county. 
His second wife was Maria B. Follmer, a native of Lycoming county, who bore him 
eight children, as follows: Daniel F., of White Deer valley; Robert S., of Nebraska; 
David R., of Williamsport; Mary T., widow of Matthias Eder; William B., of Will- 
iamsport; Martha C., wife of Matthew Oakes, of White Deer valley; Abner P., of 
Williamsport, and Oliver P., deceased. Mr. Foresman was a Democrat, and served 
as county commissioner three years. He was an elder in the Presbyterian church of 
Washington township. His widow survives, and is spending the latter years of her 
life with her children. 

Joun Sepam was born in New Jersey, son of John Sedam, a native of Holland, 
who settled at Six Mill Run, New Jersey, prior to the Revolution. In company with 
his wife and one child, he came to Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, from whence they 
walked to what is now Brady township, Lycoming county, and settled on Penny 
Hill. He was married three times. His first wife was Jane Piatt, who bore him 
five children: Isaac; Sarah; Jane; John Piatt, and William. Jane died unmarried; 
all the others removed to Ohio, except William, who lived and died at the old home- 
stead on Penny Hill. As his second wife he married Sally Rose, who died without 
issue. As his third wife he married Jane Tate, and five children were born to them: 
Robert; Maria; Fanny; Andrew, and Samuel T. Fanny died unmarried; the others 
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married and lived at various places in this State and the West. John Sedam was an 
elder in the Presbyterian church and superintendent of the Sunday school, and was 
considered by all an excellent man. 

Sauvet T. Sevam, son of John Sedam, was born in 1817 in what is now Brady 
township. After he grew to manhood he engaged in the construction of turnpike 
roads, and built many of the old roads in Lycoming and Centre counties. He pur- 
chased farms in Brady township and finally settled on the farm of 115 acres where 
his son Samuel now resides. There he died, December 9, 1888. He married Lydia 
Ann, daughter of John Piatt, who died October 27, 1889. To this union were 
born the following children: John; Henry; Robert; Joan, wife of A. L. Shreiby: 
Jane M., deceased; Kate; Betty, wife of John W. Piatt; James; Samuel, and Fanny. 
Mr. Sedam was a collector of taxes several years before the division of Brady and 
Washington townships, and also served as a justice of the peace for sixteen years, and 
school director for some time. He was a Democrat in politics and belonged to the 
Presbyterian church, in which he was an elder and trustee. 

Samvet Senam, the youngest son of Samuel T. Sedam, was born, July 27, 
1857, in Washington (now Brady) township, Lycoming county. He received a com- 
mon school education and was reared ou the farm. Upon reaching his majority he 
took charge of the homestead and has ever since farmed the same. He was mar- 
ried, December 21, 1882, to Maggie O., daughter of Samuel Dunbar, and to this 
union were born four children: John Faries; Lester D.; Samuel T., and Frank 
M. Mr. Sedam has filled the office of township auditor, is a member of Elims- 
port Council, O. U. A. M., and belongs to Washington Alliance, No. 175. 

Wırrıam ScHooLY was a native of New Jersey and one of the family for which 
Schooly’s Mountain, a famous summer resort in Mercer county, New Jersey, is 
named. Hecameto Lycoming county in the last decade of the last century. He 
settled about a mile and a half west of Allenwood, in the portion of Lycoming 
county now included in Union. This land is now owned by Dr. Truckenmiller. 
He married Elizabeth, a daughter of William Oaks, and to this union were born 
the following children: John; Samuel; William; Joseph; Andrew J.; Benjamin; 
Elizabeth; Margaret; Mary; Christiana; Lucy, and Hannah. Mr. Schooly took an 
active interest in public affairs, yet he would not accept public office. He was an 
old-line Whig and taught school,for a number of years in White Deer valley. He 
died in 1856. . 

SAMUEL ScHooLy, the second son of William Schooly, was born in 1809 on the farm 
near Allenwood. While a young man he was engaged in boating on the West 
Branch canal between Dewart and Philadelphia for a number of years. In 1841 he 
purchased a farm where his son, William M., now resides, which he partially cleared 
and upon which he put improvements, and there resided until 1868. He then 
retired to Dewart, where he died in 1877. He married Alvina, daughter of Will- 
iam Moore, of Washington township, and to them were born the following children: 
James L.; William M.; John; Joseph; Samuel; Margaret, and Elizabeth. Mrs. 
Schooly died in 1890. In polities Mr. Schooly was a Republican and was a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian church. 

Witiram M. ScHooLy, the second son of Samuel Schooly, was born on the home- 
stead, April 22, 1815. He was educated in the common schools and at Milton 
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Academy. He was reared a farmer and has followed that occupation through life. 
At the death of his father he purchased the homestead farm on which he was born 
and where he now lives. He is also engaged in the sale of farming implements and 
fertilizers. Mr. Schooly married Verdelia, daughter of George Leamon, and to 
them have been born eleven children: George L.; Ella; Samuel; Letitia; Minnie L.; 
Lula M.; Edward; James B.; Amelia; Rebecca, and Irwin. Mr. Schooly has filled 
local offices and was appointed census enumerator in 1890 for the townships of 
Washington and Brady. Politically he is a Republican, and is a member of the 
Presbyterian church, of which he is trustee. He is also a charter member of 
Elimsport Couneil, No. 132, O. U. A. M. 

James DuNBaR was one of the early settlers of Washington township. He was a 
native of Scotland, and some time in the middle of the last century, he, in company 
with his parents, emigrated to this country. On the passage the father died and was 
buried at sea. Jamesand his mother settled in Northampton county, Pennsylvania, 
where his early life was spent. He learned the trade of a blacksmith and subse- 
quently settled in Columbia county. In the latter part of the last century he came 
to Elimsport, and purchased about five acres of land where the tanuery and church 
now stand. Here he established the first blacksmith shop in that place and con- 
ducted the business for many years. He married Elizabeth Coan, and to them were 
born two sons and two daughters: Samuel; Robert; Ann, who married Joseph Graft, 
and Sallie, who married James Irwin. Mr. Dunbar died in 1849, near La Porte, 
Indiana. He served in the war of 1812, and was one of the early members of the 
White Deer Valley Baptist church. His wife died in 1846. 

Roberr DuxBar, the second son of James Dunbar, was born in Columbia county, 
Pennsylvania, in 1803. He learned the blacksmith trade, and after growing to man- 
hood he carried on business in Washiugton towuship for a number of years. He also 
taught school and singing school. For a while he carried on business near Milton, 
Pennsylvania, and in Union county, Pennsylvania. He finally purchased a farm 
where his son James now lives in Washington township, where he followed his trade 
for fifteen years. He held the offices of school director and auditor. Mr. Dunbar 
was twice married, his first wife being Elizabeth Irwin, who died in 1875, the mother 
of ten children: Amanda, deceased wife of William Woodley; Samuel; Hiram 1.; 
James M.; Elizabeth A., who married George Moore; Sarah M., who married Rob- 
ert Foresman; Jennie, who married David D. Manvilfe; Rebecca D., deceased; Emma, 
deceased, and Rella, wife of Charles Snoddy. The second wife was Mrs. Elizabeth 
Moore, nee Foster. Robert Dunbar died in 1881. He was one of the principal 
founders of the Elimsport Baptist church. 

Samvet Dungar, the eldest son of Robert and Elizabeth (Irwin) Dunbar, was born 
December 1, 1828, in Union county, Pennsylvania. He was educated in the com- 
mon schools, and remained on the homestead until he was twenty-seven years old, 
when he purchased his present farm of 100 acres upon which he has put improve- 
ments and lived ever since. He was married to Martha, daughter of Joseph 
Oaks, and to this union have been born eight children: Mary E., wife of G. L. Bailey; 
Maggie O., wife of Samuel Sedam; Josephine; an infant son; Flowrella; Carrie; 
Rebecca, and Sarilda. Mr. Dunbar has filled the office of school director nine years, 
tax collector two years, and supervisor. He is a Republican in politics and a mem- 
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ber of the Baptist church. He also belongs to Elimsport Council, O. U. A. M., and 
Washington Alliance. 

Hiram I. DunBar, the second son of Robert, was born July 12, 1831. He received 
a common school education and in 1859 purchased the farm whereon he now lives. 
He married Emeline, daughter of James Galloway, and has three children: Jennie, 
wife of W. H. Pawling; Bettie, wife of J. N. Bryson, and Robert M., who married 
Jennie Pawling. Mr. Dunbar is a Republican, and is a member of the Baptist 
church of Williamsport, of which he has been treasurer and superintendent of the 
Sunday school. He is a member of Washington Alliance, No. 175. 

James M. Dunzar, the third son of Robert and Elizabeth (Irwin) Dunbar, was born 
November 12, 1833, on the homestead where he now’ resides, which is supposed to 
be about one hundred years old. He was educated in the common schools, and after 
reaching manhood entered into partnership with othersin the erection of a steam saw 
mill. In 1873 it was blown up, when Duncan Lockwro was instantly killed by the explo- 
sion. In 1883 the mill was rebuilt, but in 1887 it was destroyed by fire. Inthe latter 
year Mr. Dunbar entered into partnership with others in the erection of the mill now 
operated by his son Robert. Mr. Dunbar was married in 1860 to Cinderella, daughter 
of Daniel Flick, who died in 1875, leaving six children: Maggie E.; Catherine, wife 
of Emmet Lockwood; Robert; Martha, wife of William Van Buskirk; Mary, wife of 
Daniel Shollenberger, and Amanda. Mr. Dunbar was again married in 1877, to 
Marietta, daughter of John Fogleman, and to this union has been born one child, 
James ©. Mr. Dunbar has filled the office of school director. He is a Republican 
in politics and belongs to the Baptistchurch. He is also a member of the Elimsport 
Council, O. U. A. M., and the Washington Alliance. 

Jos£erH Derrick, a native of Columbia county, Pennsylvania, settled in Clinton 
township, Lycoming connty, on the land where Frederick Metzger now lives. He 
was a Democrat in polities and was one of the founders of the Lutheran church in 
that township. He married a Miss Rentz, and to them were born the following 
children: Joseph, deceased; Frederick, deceased; Charles, deceased; Susan, 
deceased wife of George Metzger; Abbie, deceased wife of Jacob Arnold; Catherine, 
deceased wife of David Fullmer, and Peggy, deceased wife of Christian Gosh. 
Joseph, the eldest son, was born in 1800, in Columbia county. He was*educated in 
the subseription schools. During his early life he was engaged in teaming between 
Muney and Philadelphia. He purchased 300 acres of land, which he cleared and 
improved and upon which he resided until his death in 1865. He filled the offices 
of school director and others in the township. He was a Demoerat in politics, and 
belonged to the Lutheran church, of which he was elder and deacon. He married 
Rosanna, daughter of Adam Follmer, who died in 1886, the mother of ten children: 
Solomon; Joseph; Mary, deceased wife of Joseph Heilman; John; Samuel, deceased: 
Sarah, wife of J. A. Keiser; Simon, deceased; Daniel F.; Margaret S., and Rebecea, 
deceased wife of Jacob Keiser. 

Daxner F. Derrricx, the youngest son of Joseph, was born March 13, 1841. He 
was educated in the common schools, and after the death of his father he took 
charge of the homestead farm, and is now engaged in general farming and dairying. 
He married Catherine, daughter of Asa Everitt, of Northumberland county, and has 
two children: Emma J., wife of G. A. De Wall, and Annie E. Mr. Deitrick was 
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elected a member of the State legislature in 1583 and was instrumental in get- 
ting the State appropriation to the Williamsport Hospital. He was elected a justice 
of the peace in 1882, re-elected in 1889, and has filled the office of township anditor. 
He was one of the founders of the West Branch Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
and has been a director since its organization. He also filled the office of treasurer 
and is one of the adjusting committee. He is a Democrat in polities and belongs to 
the Lutheran church, in which he has held the office of deacon and elder. He is a 
member of Elimsport Grange, No. 98, P. of. H., and the Washington Alliance. 

FREDERICK Derrick, the third son of Frederick Deitrick, was born in 1810, on 
the homestead farm in Clinton township. He was educated in the common schools, 
and after growing to manhood he purchased 120 acres of land in Washington town- 
ship where John Bennage now lives. This he cleared, improved, and lived upon 
until his death, in 1854. He married Elizabeth Heilman, and to this union were 
born the following children: Levi; John H.; Frederick; Sarah, deceased wife of 
John Strieby; Joseph H.; Susan, deceased wife of George Wagner; Jacob, who was 
a soldier and died in a Southern prison; Hannah, wife of William Shuler; William: 
Laura A,, deceased wife of John Wilson, and Heilman S. Mr. Deitrick was a 
Democrat in politics and belonged to the Lutheran church. 

Josera H. Derrrics, the fourth son of Frederick and Elizabeth (Heilman) Dei- 
trick, was born November 9, 1840, on the homestead farm, in Clinton township. He 
was edneated in the common schools and brought up at farm labor. In 1870 he 
purchased his present farm containing seventy acres and is engaged in general 
farming. He married Sarah E., daughter of Samuel Sunderland, and to them were 
born the following children: Robert; Bettie; Samuel S.; Joe; Clara A.; Delroy, 
and Elwood. Mr. Deitrick has held some of the minor township offices and is a 
Democrat in polities. He is a member of the Lutheran church and belongs to the 
Patrons of Husbandry. 

MeLees Faurity.—Among the early settlers of Northumberland county, Penn- 
sylvania, was a Mr. MeLees. He was a native of Ireland and his business was that 
of aland jobber. He owned a large tract of land in what is now Lycoming county, 
and also a number of tracts on the north side of the Susquehanna river between 
Williamsport and Jersey Shore. He resided and died in Northumberland county, 
Pennsylvania. His family consisted of six children: Samuel; James; William, and 
three daughters who married men by the names of Kirkpatrick, Worden, and 
Inghram. Samuel, his eldest son, was born in Northumberland county in 1777. 
He learned the trade of a saddler, and subsequently traveled through the country 
between Sunbury and Philadelphia, engaged in his business.. Later in life he settled 
at Catawissa, where he followed his trade for some time. In 1826 he purchased a 
tract of 386 acres at the head of Spring creek, in Washington township. In the 
spring of 1827 he settled upon the same, and cleared up a farm and resided there 
until his death in 1860, He was a solder of the war of 1812, and served in a com- 
pany raised in Catawissa. He was a prominent old-line Whig, and while not a 
member he was a consistent attendant of the White Deer Presbyterian church. He 
married Ann Winter, of Philadelphia, and to them were born seven children: James, 
deceased; Inghram, deceased; Mark, deceased; Wordon, deceased; William; Eliza. 
deceased, and Maria, deceased. His wife died in 1840 and he died December 29, 
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1859. William, his fifth son, was born at Catawissa, September 16, 1819. He was 
reared on the homestead farm in Washington township and was educated in the 
common schools. On reaching his majority he rented the home farm and sub- 
sequently purehased a part of it. He followed farming until 1871, when he retired 
from active business and settled in Elimsport where he now resides. He has held 
the office of supervisor, and while thus acting he built the road from Eltmsport over 
the mountains to Williamsport. He, is one of the organizers and original stock- 
holders: of the White Deer Bridge Company, and has been its president for ten 
years. Heis a member of the White Deer Presbyterian church, and has been a 
trustee for several years. He is one of the prominent Republicans, and takes an 
active interest in the advancement of the party. He was married, November 9, 
1848, to Catherine H., daughter of Thomas Comly, who died February 17, 1892. 
Mr. McLees is one of the leading citizens of Washington township, and enjoys the 
respect of his fellow-citizens. Always alive to matters of public interest, his advice 
and counsel have been sought by the people of his township. 

Jacos Hess was born in Mifflinville, Columbia county, Pennsylvania, November 
27, 1801. He learned the trade of a tanner and when a young man he built a 
tannery at Mifflinville, where he did business until 1836. During this year he 
purchased 124 acres of land in Washington township, Lycoming county, which he 
cleared, improved, and farmed until 1839. He then removed to Elimsport where 
he died, January 18, 1841. He was a major in the State militia, and wasa 
prominent Democrat. During his early life he was a Lutheran, but after settling 
in Washington township, he became connected with the Evangelical church. He 
gave liberally to the support of churches, having contributed to the construction of 
the Methodist Episcopal church of Elimsport. Mr. Hess married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry Knorr of Mifflinville, December 15, 1822, and to this union were 
born ten children: Elisha, deceased; an infant, deceased; Savilla; Elias, deceased; 
William, deceased; Whitney; Samuel, deceased; Silas, deceased; Jacob, and Mary, 
wife of George Forseman. Mrs. Hess died, December 31, 1878. 

Waurrney Hess, the fourth son of Jacob Hess, was born in Mfflinville, November 
11, 1830. He removed with his parents to Lycoming county and was educated in 
- the common schools. At the age of eighteen he went to Mifflinburg, where he 
learned the trade of tanning. After having been engaged in business for four years 
in partnership with John Reighard, he purchased the tannery of William Sechler 
of Elimsport, which he has ever since conducted. He was originally a Democrat 
but is now a Prohibitionist. He has served as township auditor, and has been 
elected twice a justice of the peace but would not serve. He has also been elected 
school director. He is a member of the Methodist Episcopal church of Elims- 
port, and is class-leader and secretary of the board of trustees. Mr. Hess was 
married in 1876 to Nancy, daughter of Robert F. and Isabella MeCormick, and 
to this union have been born three children, two of whom are living: Ethel B. and 
Kate M. Mr. Hess is a member of the Elimsport Council, O. U. A. M., No. 232, 
and belongs to the Washington Alliance. 

Samurn L, Pawnine was a native of Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, of Eng- 
lish extraction, and a sonof Benjamin Pawling, who emigrated from England and 
settled in Montgomery county. Samuel was taught the trade of a miller by his 
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father, and after reaching maturity he removed to Dauphin county, where he 
engaged in the mercantile business. About 1829 he settled in the White Deer val- 
ley, purchasing a farm where his son Samuel now resides. Here he died. He mar- 
ried Wilhelmina, daughter of Llewellyn Davis of Chester county, Pennsylvania, and 
to this union were born the following children: Zeikel D.; Lemuel; Samuel S.; 
Miranda; Harriet; Caroline, deceased, and Caroline, wife of Thompson Lemon. 
Mr. Pawling died in 1866 and his widow survived only a few months. He was an 
old-line Whig and afterwards affiliated with the Republican party. He was a con- 
sistent member of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

SAMUEL S. Pawo, youngest son of Samuel L. Pawling, was born January 18, 
1821, in Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, and came with his parents to Lycoming 
county, where he received his education in the common schools. In 1850 he pur- 
chased seventy-two acres where his son William H. now lives. Upon this he 
resided for nineteen years and then bought the farm where he is now located, con- 
sisting of 140 acres. Mr. Pawling was formerly a Republican, is now a Prohibition- 
ist, and has filled the offices of supervisor, school director, and overseer of the poor. 
He has also served as administrator, executor, and trustee. He gave $1,000 for a 
substitute in the late war. He is an original member of the Elimsport Baptist 
church and served for years as deacon of the same. Mr. Pawling was married in 
1848 to Hannah, daughter of William Schooly, and to this union have been born 
the following children: Rev. Lemiel D., deceased in 1876; Elizabeth, deceased 
wife of John Fisher; Wilhelmina, deceased wife of James Flick; Mary F.; Lucy 
S.; William H., and Robert $. 

JOHN CANADA, a native of Ireland, settled where William Deitrick now lives in 
Washington township at an early day. He was the father of six children: John; 
Christian; Jacob; William; Elizabeth, wife of George Breen, and Kate, wife of 
Henry Berger. William, the fourth son, was born in 1808 on the homestead, and 
was educated in the log cabin school houses of his neighborhood. He purchased a 
farm where his son Henry now lives and after clearing about 100 acres, he died in 
May, 1887. He married Elizabeth Farley, and to them were born the following 
children: Henry; Mary; Hiram; Harvey; Alma, wife of J. H. Presler; Annie; 


John; Sarah, and William. In politics Mr. Canada was a Democrat. Henry, the - 


eldest son of William Canada, was born March 11, 1843, on the homestead farm. He 
received a common school education and was brought up at farm labor. He enlisted 
in Company H, Two Hundred and Seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, and saw serv- 
ice for nine months, participating in the battles of Petersburg and Fort Stedman. 
Returning from the war he resnmed farming on the homestead, where he has since 


remained. In politics he is a Democrat, and is one of the progressive farmers of his 


native township. 

Jacos Bastian, a native of Snyder county, Pennsylvania, and a soldier of the 
Revolutionary war, was an early settler at Newberry. He owned the grist mill now 
in possession of a Mr. Good. Here he operated a saw mill, a grist mill, and a 
carding mill. He also cultivated 300 acres of land which eventually passed into 
possession of John H. Cowden. Mr. Bastian died at what is now Nesbit. He was 
twice married, his first wife being a Miss Hartley, by whom he had the following 
children: Henry; George; John; Frank; Jacob; Samuel; Rosanna, who married 
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John Sloan; Kate M., who married Peter Hacker, and Hettie, who married John 
Epley. His second wife was a Miss Verline, to whom were born: Solomon; Betsy, 
and Peggy. Jacob Bastian was one of the leading men of his day. He gave the 
land for the Newberry cemetery and was a pushing and enterprising citizen. 

Henry Bastian, the eldest son of Jacob, was born in Snyder county, and came 
with his father to Newberry. He lived upon a portion of his father’s farm for thir- 
ty-five years. He then bought a tract of 400 acres in the Nippenose valley where 
he lived for twenty-five years. He afterwards purchased a farm in Upper Fairtield 
township situated on Loyalsock creek, and finally died at the home of his son 
George, aged eighty years. He married Mary Busler, and to them were born ten 
children: Harry; Jacob; Dr. John C.; George; Annie, wife of William Spangler; 
Lydia, deceased; Polly, wife of T. Cypher; Catherine, wife of P. Konkle; Amelia, 
wife of William Konkle, and Ellen, wife of John Konkle. 

Dx. Jons C. Bastian, the third son of Henry Bastian, was bora March: 21, 1818, 
at Newberry, Lycoming county. He was educated at the subscription schools and 
attended the Williamsport Academy for seven years. At the age of seventeen 
he commenced working on the farm which he continued for three years, after 
which he served an apprenticeship with Daniel Newcome, and learned the shoe- 
maker's trade. He followed that occupation for a number of years, and during his 
spare moments he studied medicine. In 1845 he began the active study of medi- 
cine with Dr. George Treon, of Muncy, with whom he remained one year. After 
spending another year with Dr. Pollock, of Williamsport, he attended a medical 
college at Philadelphia. He practiced for six months at Ralston, and in the spring 
of 1848 was graduated from the medical college at Philadelphia, after which he 
located at Block House, Tioga county, remaining there for three years. Heremoved 
thence to Hughesville, where he practiced seven years, and then settled on the old 
homestead in Upper Fairfield township. Seven years later he purchased a farm in 
Brady township and practiced his profession in that community for eight years. 
He then settled upon his present farm, where he has lived for seventeen years. He 
is now retired from active practice. Dr. Bastian was married January 3, 1850, to. 
Catherine, daughter of Isaac Moore, of Block House, Tioga county, Pennsylvania, 
who died May 8, 1876, the mother of the following children: Sylvester; Maria, 
wife of Gird Felter; Francis A.; Harriet A., wile of Charles Baysore; Charles. 
B. B., a physician at Salladasburg; C. P., who graduated at Missionary Institute, 
Selinsgrove, in 1892; William K., who graduated at the Muncy Normal School in 
the autumn of 1891; Ellen, and Margaret A. 

Apam Barr, a native of Lehigh county, Pennsylvania, came to Lycoming county 
in 1811. He settled on a farm near Montgomery, where he died about 1862. He 
was married in his native county and was the father of the following children: 
Daniel; Gideon; Eli; Samuel; Adam; Isaac; Lydia; Polly; Ann, and Leah. Eli, 
the third son of Adam Bair, was.born in 1808. He was reared on a farm and set- 
tled on the land where his son Joseph now lives. He owned and cleared three farms 
in Washington township. He married Elizabeth, danghter of John Waltman, who 
died in 1841. To this union were born: Joseph; John; Benjamin; Isaac; Levi; Har- 
rison; William; Susan, wife of M. French; Savilla, deceased wife of W. B. Sheddy, 
and Margaret, wife of Jacob Derr. Eli Bair died in 1878, and was a Republican 
and a member of the Lutheran church. 
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Josers Barr, the eldest son of Eli Bair, was born February 25, 1835. He was 
educated in the common schools and reared upon the farm. In 1867 he purchased 
a portion of the old homestead and erected his present buildings thereon. He was 
married three times. By his first wife, whose maiden name was Mary A. Myers, he 
had five children: William; John; Charles; Robert, and Emma. Catherine M. 
Shuler was his second wife, and died in 1884. His third wife was Mrs. Emily A. 
Deitrick, a daughter of Anthony Follmer. Mr. Bair has served as a member of the 
school board for seven years and has held other township offices. He is a Democrat 
in politics and belongs to the Lutheran church, in which he has been deacon and 
elder. Heis also a member of the P. of H. and the Washington Alliance. 

Micnart Barsore came from Lebanon county, Pennsylvania, about 1819, to 
Lycoming county. It is thought that he was born in Easton and emigrated with 
his brother Jacob, who settled in Ohio. Michael first rented a farm with John 
Waltman in what is now Brady township, where he lived for two years. He and 
Henry Berger purchased a tract of 280 acres where his son now resides. Mr. Bay- 
sore retained 140 acres of this farm and Mr. Berger sold his portion to Peter Buck. 
Mr. Baysore was a Lutheran and was one of the organizers of the Lutheran church 
of Washington township. He filled the offices of deacon and elder, and was the 
leader of the choir of that organization for many years. He was married in Leb- 
anon county, and was the father of one child, Lydia, who married Jacob Keeler of 
Northumberland county. Mr. Baysore was married a second time, to Mrs. Hliza- 
beth Berger, also of Lebanon county, and to this union were born the following 
children: William; Daniel; John; Mary; Joseph, and Henry. Mr. Baysore died 
in 1870. 

Jonn Baysorz, third son of Michael Baysore, was born, February 11, 1831, and 
was reared on the homestead farm. He was educated inthe common schools, and 
in 1860 he and his brother Daniel purchased the homestead, which they subse- 
quently divided. John was married to Hannah E., daughter of Charles Glass, of 
Brady township, and to this union have been born eight children, seven of whom 
are living: Charles; Wilson; Mary C.; Sadie, wife of Robert Bear; Henry C.; Will- 
iam, and Watson. Mr. Baysore is a Democrat in politics and has served as a mem- 
ber of the school board. He isa member of the Lutheran church and has been 
elder and deacon of the same, and also belongs to the P. of H. 

Perer Buck was born in Clinton county, Pennsylvania, in 1812, and was a son 
of Peter Buck, a native of Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania, who settled in Black 
Hole valley, Clinton county, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, where he 
cleared a farm and died about 1855. His children were Peter; John; Susan, who 
married Jacob Heverly; Catherine, and Mrs. Samuel Eyre. About the year 1835 
our subject settled in Washington township, Lycoming county, where he purchased 
120 acres of land. He cleared the same, and lived thereon until his death, in 1877. 
He was a Democrat in politics, and belonged to the Lutheran church, and helped to 
build the old Stone church. He served as elder, deacon, and trustee in that organ- 
ization. He married Sarah Baney, a native of Berks county, Pennsylvania, and 
to this union were born the following children: John; William; Peter; Daniel; 
Margaret, wife of A. Keefer; Lydia, wife of Josiah Serles; Sarah, wife of William 
Bredering, and Susan, wife of Steplien Fry. Mrs. Buck died in 1881. 
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Perer Buck, JR., son of Peter Buck, and grandson of Peter Buck, Sr., was born 
in 1847, in Washington township. Hoe was educated in the public schools and reared 
on the old homestead. About the time of the death of his father he purchased his 
present farm, and is engaged in farming and burning lime. He has two lime-kilns, 
from which he produces about 2,000 bushels a year. Mr. Buck was married to 
Mary E., daughter of John Hoffman, of Brady township, and to them have been 
born six children: John; Otto; Charles; Cora; Annie M., and Blanche. Mr. Buck 
is a Democrat in politics, is a member of the Lutheran church, and belongs to Elims- 
port Council, O. U. A. M. 

Jacob Bower was born in Berks county, Pennsylvania, in 1796, son of Michael 
Bower, a native of Germany, who settled in Berks county at an early day. Jacob 
lived in his native county until 1839, when he settled in Washington township, 
Lycoming county. There he purchased what is now the Koch farm of 115 acres. 
This he cleared and lived upon until his death in 1850. He married Mary Zimmer- 
man, who died in Berks county in 1832, and was the mother of the following chil- 
dren: Benneville; Hettie, who married Abel White, and died iu Michigan, and 
Sarah, who was twice married, first to William Oaks, and secondly to Jacob Hen- 
ning. Jacob Bower was a Lutheran, and a member of the Old School Lutheran 
church, in which he was a deacon. He was a Democrat in politics. Benneville, his 
only son by the first marriage, was born in 1818, in Berks county, and came with 
his father to Lycoming county. Ju 1848 he settled upon a farm where William 
Deitrick now lives, which he rented for eleven years. He then purchased his present 
farm, which he has cleared and improved. He is a Democrat in polities, has filled 
some of the township offices, and belongs to the Lutheran church. He was married 
in 1847 to Susan, daughter of Jacob Kocher, of White Deer valley, and to this 
union were born eleven children, eight of whom grew to maturity: Albert, deceased; 
Jacob; Lucy; Wilson; Henry; Pierce; Levi, and Susan M., wife of George Kitchen. 
Jacob Bower married for his second wife Eliza Harner, by whom he had eleven 
children: Joseph; Mahlon; Catherine; Harriet; Harrison; Jacob; Richard J.; Mary; ` 
Rachel; Emma, and Maggie. 

RıcHarn J. Bower, the sixth son of Jacob Bower, was born September 22, 1842. 
He was educated in the common schools and worked on a farm until he was eighteen 
years old. He then learned the trade of miller with William Trump, which he 
followed for twelve years, operating mills for various persons. In 1873 he purchased 
his farm of eighty-three acres and has since followed farming. He was married to 
Louisa S., daughter of David Ramsey, of Union county, and to this union have been 
born three children: Annie J.; John S., deceased, and Harry C.. Mr. Bower is a 
Democrat in politics and has served as school director for eleven years. He is a 
member of Elimsport Council, No. 232, O. U. A. M., and Washington Alliance. In 
his religious views he is an Old School Lutheran. 

Jacop Baker, a native of Berks county, Pennsylvania, born in 1812, a son of 
Joseph Baker, settled at Alvira, Union county, Pennsylvania, in 1837. He was a 
blacksmith by trade and established the first business of that kind at that place, 
which he carried on for twenty-eight years. He also purchased the farm on which 
he now resides. He married Dinah Rotharmel, and to this nnion were born the 
following children: Maria, wife of Rev. S. E. Davis; Sophia; Keziah, wife of Fran- 
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cis Fegley; Joel; Jacob; Ella; Henry C., and Charlotte, wife of J. H. Clarke. Mr. 
Baker is a Republican, and a member of the Evangelical church. 

Jort Baker, the eldest son of Jacob Baker, was born, April 2, 1846, in Alvira, 
Pennsylvania. He was educated in the common schools and at New Berlin Semi- 
nary. He learned the blacksmith trade and carried on the business at Alvira for 
three years. After farming for nine years in Union county, he located on Red run, 
along the road from Alvira to Williamsport, where he carried on the blacksmith 
business for seven years. He then purchased his present farm and established the 
blacksmith business which he now conducts. He has always taken an active interest 
in the schools of his neighborhood, and has served as school director. He is a 
Republican in politics, and is a member of Elimsport Camp, No. 463, P. O. S. of A. 
He was married in 1571 to Sarah C., daughter of Nathaniel Yoder, of New Berlin, 
and to this union have been born eight children: George H., deceased; Willis Y.: 
Mary E., deceased; Jacob N.; Annie D.; Emma C.; Joel R., and Sarah R. 

FREDERICK Yartson was born in Mecklenburg, Prussia, in 1819, and emigrated to 
America in 1852. He first settled in Anthony township, Lycoming county, where he 
worked one year for Jacob Smole. He then purchased 100 acres of Jand in Wash- 
ington township, to which he has added 300 aeres, and cleared and improved them. 
He married in Prussia Mary Ahrent, by whom he has the following children: 
Charles; Frederick, deceased; Frederica, who married Henry Greenawalt; William: 
Jonathan and John, deceased, who were twius; George, now living in Texas; Eliza- 
beth, deceased; Jacob; Catharine, who married William Greenawalt and resides at 
Williamsport; Caroline, who married Albert Douby, and resides near Elimsport, and 
Lewis, who is at home with his father. Mr. Yarison is a Democrat in politics, and 
is a member and elder in the Mount Union Lutheran church. 

Cuarıes F. Yarison, the eldest son of Frederick Yarison, was born in Prussia in 
1842. He was educated in the public schools of his native country, and worked for 
various farmers until he was nineteen years old. He then took employment in saw 
` mills for different companies for fourteen years, after which he engaged in farming. 
He purchased several small places until 1874, when he bought his present farm of 
eighty acres, npon which he erected his buildings. He was married to Catherine, 
daughter of George Swartz, of Union county, and to them have been born three 
children: Maggie, wife of Charles Bair; M. Luther, a teacher, and Abbie T. Mr. 
Yarison has filled the offices of overseer of the poor, school director, and supervisor. 
He is a member of the P. of H., the Washington Alliance, and belongs to the 
Lutheran chureh, in which he has been deacon and elder. 

Josx P. HacesBucn, a native of Columbia county, Pennsylvania, was boru in 
1812 and about 1839 he settled in Delaware township, Northumberland county, 
where he engaged in the hotel business for three years. He then located in Allen- 
wood, Union county, where he kept hotel for eighteen years. From there he removed 
to the farm in Washington township, where J. B. Kitchen now resides. After 
remaining there for three years he went to Winchester, Virginia, remaining there 
for ten years. He again returned to Washington township and settled near Elims- 
port, where he died in 1891. He filled the office of county auditor, and was a 
delegate to the national Democratie convention of 1860. He was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Lutheran church. Mr, Hagenbuch was married to Barbara, daughter of 
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Solomon Dentler, and to this union were born seveu children: Solomon, who wäs 
killed before Petersburg, June 7, 1864, and was a member of Company H, Fifty- 
third Pennsylvania Volunteers; William, deceased; Samuel, who served in Company 
. D, Seventh Pennsylvania Cavalry; Jacob F.; George E.; Henry E. and Jobn- 
Mrs. Hagenbuch died in December, 1890. 

Gerorce E. Hacexsvucs, the fifth son of John P. and Barbara (Dentler) Hagen- 
buch, was born December 27, 1849, in Delaware township, Northumberland county, 
Pennsylvania. He was reared at Alleuwood and educated in the common schools. 
In 1872 he located on his present farm, where he has ever since been engaged in 
farming. He is a Democrat in politics and has taken a deep interest in the schools 
of his neighborhood, having served as director for nine years. He is a member of 
Elimsport Council, No. 132, O. U. A. M., the Washington Alliance, and the Lutheran 
church. He was married December 21, 1871, to Rebecca, daughter of Jacob Gart- 
ner, who died in June, 1589, leaving three children: Frank; William, and Grace. 
November 26, 1891, he was again married, to Hettie, daughter of J. B. Kitchen. 

Heyry E. HacexBucH, sou of John P. Hagenbuch, was born, August 13, 1857, 
in Allenwood, Pennsylvania. He was educated in the common schools, and reared 
upon a farm. At the age «of fifteen years he removed with his father to Virginia, 
where he was engaged in farming for six years. He then settled near Washington, 
D. C., and was engaged in trucking. In 1878 he retnrned to Washington town- 
ship, where he followed farming with his brother, George E., for two years. After 
farming for one vear in Iowa he returned to Lycoming county and farmed in 
different places until the spring of 1892, when he purchased his present place, 
known as the John Hoffman farm, of 114 acres, where he now resides. He was 
married in 1886 to Martha, daughter of John and Caroline Best, of Brady township. 
To this union have been born two children: Mary E. and Harry H. Mr. Hagenbuch 
is a Democrat in politics, and has served as auditor for three years and school 
director three years. He is a member of Elimsport Council, O. U. A. M., the 
Washington Alliance, and belongs to Zion Lutheran church. 

Preter De Watt was born in 1818, and emigrated to the United States about the 
year 1523, settling in Schuylkill county, where he was employed asa miner for 
several years. He subsequently bought a farm in Nippenose valley, where he lived 
for some time, and in 1870 he bought a farm of eighty acres in Washington town- 
ship, where his son Peter now resides, upon which he lived until he retired from 
active business. He settled finally in Allenwood, where he died. He was a 
Republican and a member of the Reformed church. He married Catherine Woat- 
man, of Centralia, Pennsylvania, and to them were born eight children: Mary, wife 
of E. Kurtz; Sarah, deceased wife of O. Bropst; Crissy, wife of Fred Binger; 
William; Edward; Jennie; Peter P., and George. 

Perer P. De Warı, farmer, son of Peter and Catherine (Woatman) De Wall, was 
born March 12, 1868, in Nippenose township. He was educated in the schools of 
Washington township. At the age of eighteen he located in Kansas City, where he 
was employed by J. D. Clapp as a clerk, and subsequently by Garrett Keith & 
Company, with whom he remained five years. He then returned to the homestead 
and took charge of the farm, where he has remained ever since. He was married 
in 1890 to Annie, daughter of William Everett, of Union county. In politics he is 
a Republican and belongs to the Reformed church. 
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Tuoxas G. Buss, son of Thomas L. and Sarah (Scott) Bubb, was born December 
27, 1863. He was reared in Fairfield and Susquehanna townships and educated in 
the common schools. In 1886 he settled upon his present place and is cultivating 
142 acres. He was married to Mary, daughter of G. F. Brown of Susquehanna 
township, and to this union have been born three children: Bertie; Flora, and 
Edwin. He is a Republican in politics, and his wife is a member of the Presby- 
terian church. 

GEORGE CRANE was one of the pioneer settlers of Lycoming county. He was a 
native of County Antrim, Ireland, who immigrated to Pennsylvania and located on 
the Quiggle farm, on the south bank of the Susquehanna river, in what is now 
Wayne township, Clinton county, where he married Catherine Quiggle, a daughter 
of the gentleman with whom he lived. He afterwards purchased a farm of 300 
acres in Nippenose township, Lycoming county, and moved into a log cabin which 
stood close to the river bank, where he resided until he built the stone house still 
oceupied by his grandson, M. Q. Crane. Here he spent the remaining years of his 
life, and died December 25, 1819. He was buried in the old graveyard on the farm 
of Samuel Stewart, which joins the tract upon which he settled. To George and 
Catherine Crane were born two sons and two daughters: Michael, who married 
Maria Crownover, aud inherited and settled on the upper part of the farm, but sub- 
sequently removed to the vicinity of Burlington, Illinois, where many of his 
descendants still live; George, who took possession of the old homestead; Maria, 
and Nancy. Mr. Crane was a Presbyterian, and one of the rugged, fearless pio- 
neers of the West Branch valley. 

GEORGE ÜRASE, youngest son of George and Catherine (Quiggle) Crane, was 
born on the Quiggle plantation, in Wayne township, Clinton county, June 2, 1792. 
He was reared in Lycoming county, and attended the primitive pioneer schools of 
the Nippenose valley. He assisted in clearing up the homestead farm in Nippenose 
township, but finally becoming tired of farm life he began clerking in the store of 
George Bressler, at Eagle Mills, with whom he remained several years. On the 
22d of February, 1816, he married Christiana, daughter of Robert Crownover, 
the celebrated Indian scout and veteran of the Revolution, and soon after removed 
to Liberty, where they lived three years. On the death of his father he returned to 
the old homestead, settled up the estate, and resided thereon the balance of his 
life. For several years he stored wheat in his grain honse for the farmers and ran 
boats upon the river, in partnership with his brother Michael, carrying the grain 
and produce of his neighbors to market, and bringing back groceries and provisions 
for the merchants residing along the river. He finally purchased his brothers 
interest and also his farm, and thus became the owner of the whole of the original 
tract owned by his father. Eight children were born to him, as follows: Catherine, 
deceased wife of William C. Sanderson; Robert, deceased, who married Elizabeth 
M. Strickler; Mercy K., wife of J. J. Sanderson; George W., who married Emma 
A. Gouter; Creacie A., deceased wife of J. M. Strickler; Michael Q., who married 
Hannah C. Bailey; Richard M., who died young, and James V., deceased, who mar- 
ried Frances O. Bailey. Mrs. ‘Crane died in 1849, and her husband subsequently 
removed to Jersey Shore where he died November 26, 1865. 

Mr. Crane was one of the progressive, enterprising men of his time. He was 
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: contractor in the construction of the West Branch canal, and furnished the stone 
and cement for a portion of that work, erecting five kilns for the manufacture of 
-cement. After the completion of the canal he was appointed by Governor Wolf 
superintendent and supervisor from Bellefonte to Northumberland, which position 
he filled fifteen years. He took great interest iu public affairs, and was a firm friend 
of the public schools. He served as school director for several years, and aiso filled 
many other local offices. He was a life-long member of the Presbyterian church, 
and one of the pioneers of that denomination in Nippenose valley. He gave liber- 
ally towards the erection of the Presbyterian church in Jersey Shore, and was one 
of its trustees for many years. Politically he was a Democrat, and a local leader 
in his party. 

Micwart Q. Crane, third son of George and Christiana Crane, was born upon 
the old homestead in Nippenose township, February 7, 1523. He attended school 
until he was seventeen years old, and then began working on his father’s boat, and 
is to-day the oldest pilot on the river. He has made the navigation of the West 
Branch his principal business through life, and has been engaged in piloting in 
every flood up to 1874. Mr. Crane piloted a raft from the head waters of the West 
Branch: to tide water, a feat never accomplished before or since. At the death of 
his father he purchased the old homestead, where he has since resided, making the 
culture of tobacco a specialty. Mr. Crane was married in 1850, to Hannah C., 
daughter of Harvey Bailey, and has had a family of five children: Harvey B., of 
Wisconsin; George, a traveling salesman; Henry C., of Wisconsin; Edward Q., 
deceased, and Ella, wife of William Wagner of Nippenose township. When the 
West Branch canal was completed, Mr. Crane ran the first packet boat through it, 
and continued to run a boat for ten years. He also owned and ran the first boat to 
Nippono park. Politically he has been a life-long Democrat, and has filled the 
office of school director, and other minor positions. He is a member of Jersey 
Shore Presbyterian church, and one of the leading citizens of his township. 

Witrram WAGNER was born December 31, 1854, son of George and Margaret 
(Billmyer) Wagner. His paternal grandfather, Michael Wagner, was a native of 
Berks county, Pennsylvania, and settled in Montour county about 1500. He pur- 
chased a tract of several hundred acres of land, and resided there until his death, 
in 1863. He was a member of the German Reformed church. His family con- 
sisted of nine children: Betsey; Peter; Daniel; Nathan; Jacob; Mrs. Polly Rey- 
nard; George; Rachel, and Abraham, all of whom are dead except Polly, George, 
and Abraham. George Wagner, the father of our subject, was born in 1817, and 
lives near Limestoneville, Montour county. He married Margaret Billmyer of Mon- 
tour county, who bore him four children: William; Martin, deceased; Alice, 
deceased, and George. The subject of this sketch received a common school educa- 
tion, and also attended Selinsgrove Lutheran Seminary, and the Bloomsburg State 
Normal School. In 1872 he entered the employ of Reighard Brothers of Mifflin- 
burg, and in 1876 he engaged in the mercantile business, which he followed three 
years. He then purchased his present farm, and is engaged in the cultivation of 
tobacco. He was married in 1875, to Ella, daughter of Michael Q. Crane of Nip- 
penose township, and has two children, George C. and Michael Q. Politically he 
is a Democrat, and is a member of the Presbyterian church of Jersey Shore. 
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Joun P. Buss, farmer, is a son of John and Josephine W. (Bastian) Bubb, 
natives and old residents of the Nippenose valley, and was born April 15, 1848, in. 
the old brick house near the canal in Pine Creek township, and just inside of the 
line of Clinton county, Pennsylvania. He was educated in the public schools of his. 
native township, was reared on a farm, and has followed farming all of his life. 
Mr. Bubb was married in 1879 to Elmira P., daughter of Alfred and Abigail 
(Arnold) Caswell of Douglas, Massachusetts. Mrs. Bubb was born in Cheshire: 
county, town of Sarrey, near Keene, New Hampshire. To this union have been: 
born two children: Edwin C., born January 8, 1882, and Emma L., born Septem- 
ber 22, 1886. Mrs. Bubb was reared and educated in Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
to which place her parents removed when she was quite young. Mr. Bubb is a: 
stanch Republican and one of the representative citizens of Nippénose township. 

G. P. Smita, farmer, was born January 12, 1832 at Pelham, Massachusetts, son 
of David and Maria (Cook) Smith. At an early age his father died, and he was 
reared by an uncle named Smith, of Orange county, New York. His early educa- 
tion was received there, and at the age of sixteen he returned to Massachusetts, 
entered Amherst Academy, and completed his education. He afterwards taught 
school for a short time, and then entered the employ of Sidney Dillon, contractor 


on the New Jersey Central railroad, as a clerk. Later he was employed by the- 


same party in constructing the B., H. & E. railroad. In 1854 he came to Lycom- 
ing county as a clerk in the construction of a division of the Philadelphia and Erie 
railroad. He subsequently built five miles of the same road at St. Mary’s, Penn- 
sylvania, and after completing the same he took contracts upon the New Jersey 
Central, afterwards building the New York and Long Branch railroad, also the 
High-Bridge division of the New Jersey Central. In 1876 Mr. Smith returned to: 
Lycoming county and settled upon his present farm in Nippenose township, where: 
he is engaged in cultivating about 200 acres. He was married in April, 1856, to: 
Kate, daughter of George Myers. She died in 1873, the mother of two children,. 
both of whom are deceased. Mr. Smith was again married, to Mary E., daughter 
of Mareus Morton, of Leverett, Massachusetts, to which union have been born two- 
daughters: Olivia, and Mary E. Mr. Smith is a Republican, and has filled the 
offices of school director and assessor for his township. He and his family attend 
the Presbyterian church of Jersey Shore. 

H. ©. HALFPENNY, woolen manufacturer, was born in Laurelton, Union county, 
Pennsylvania, February 24, 1843, and was one of a family of six children, born to 
H. S. and Julia Ann (Buck) Halfpenny. His parents were both born in Lycoming 
county, and his father is now residing in Lewisburg, in his eighty-eighth year; his 
mother is dead, and is buried in Laurelton cemetery. Five of their children are 
still living: Celestia D., widow of De Witt Kennedy; Agnes B., who married Samuel 
Ruhl; H. C.; Jane D., who married Robert Watson, and William, a conductor on the 
Pennsylvania railroad, who resides in Harrisburg. Mr. Halfpenny received a good 
common school education, and after leaving schoo] he taught for several winters in: 
Union county, working in the woolen mill during the summer time. On bis twenty- 
first birthday he enlisted in Battery F, Second Pennsylvania Artillery, which belonged. 


to the Army of the Potomac, and was sent to the front and took part at once in the- 
battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, and Cold Harbor. This was one of the first. 
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‘commands that arrived at Petersburg, Virginia, in June, 1864, and participated in 
both the charge on the fortifications and siege of that city, remaining in the breast- 
works in front of Petersburg until the final surrender. He was afterwards appointed 
«chief clerk in the Commissary Department of issues to destitute citizens of the city 
of Petersburg, Virginia, and vicinity, which position he filled until the regiment was 
mustered out of the service at City Point, Virginia, January 29, 1865. He was 
finally discharged at Camp Cadwallader, and returned to Union county, where he 
resumed his former occupation. He removed to Lewisburg in 1865, and still con- 
tinued in the woolen manufacturing business. From there he removed to the Larry’s 
‘Creek Woolen Mills, then operated by Auble & Artman, where he had charge of the 
carding, spinning, and weaving departments, remaining there for two years, and 
then removed to the Nippenose Woolen Mills, taking the position of overseer of the 
carding and spinning departments of this institution. In 1832 he removed to 
Bloomsburg, where ke was connected with the building and operating of the Blooms- 
burg Woolen Mill, which was at that time run exclusively on the manufacture of 
ladies’ all-wool fancy dress goods. After remaining five years in Bloomsburg, he 
sold out his interest in that mill and returned to the Nippenose Woolen Mills, where 
he formed the co-partnership of Halfpenny, Campbell & Company, Limited, which 
existed up to April 1, 1892, when Mr. Halfpenny took possession of the mills on his 
own account. He was married in Mifflinburg, Union county, in 1866, to Carrie D., 
‘daughter of Jacob and Anna Mary Deckard, of Mifflinburg, and to this union have 
been born two children: Grant D., born June 18, 1567, and Lee Roy, who died in 
infancy. Mr. Halfpenny is a Republican in politics, and one of the enterprising 
citizens of his township. 

Grorcr L. Bare, merchant, son of Jacob and Savilla (Hess) Bailey, natives of 
Washington township, Lycoming county, and of German extraction, was born in 
Washington township, April 8, 1552. His father died October 8, 1878, and his 
‘mother still resides in Elimsport. During his early life he had the advantage of a 
public school education, and was reared and worked upon the farm until 1883. In 1884 

“he went into the mercantile business, purchasing the good will and stock of goods of 
John Griggs. The firm name for three years was G. L. Bailey & Company, which 
was changed in the spring of 1887 to Bailey & Oakes, and in 1889 to Bailey Broth- 
ers, his brother having purchased Mr. Oakes’s interest. No other changes have been 
made in the firm to the present time, and their business consists of a general line of 
merchandise. Mr. Bailey is a Democrat, and in 1890 he was elected a justice of the 
peace for a term of five years. In 1874 he was married to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Samuel and Martha Dunbar, of Lycoming county, to which union have been born 
five children, all of whom are living: Samuel D., born March 24, 1876; Jacob Augus- 
tus, May 10, 1878; John Ralph, February 11, 1881; Carrie Emma, September 6, 
1883, and Martha Oakes, October 3, 1888. Mr. and Mrs. Bailey are members of the 
Evangelical church. 

NaroLeoN Brasma was born on a farm in St. Charles, near the St. Lawrence 
river, Canada, in 1849, one of the sons of Joseph and Janevie (Theberge) Brasha. 
He was educated in La Vale College, Quebec, from which he was graduated in 1566. 
Returning to his former home he resided with his parents until the year 1869. 
Being then twenty years of age, and feeling himself competent to embark on the 
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voyage of life, he left his uative land and came to the United States, landing at 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts, and he followed various occupations in different 
States until the year 1878. By this time he had become sufficiently acquainted with 
the English language to engage in the mercantile business and finally settled at 
Antes Fort, Lycoming county, Peunsylvania, where he has ever since been a 
‘wholesale and retail dealer in grain and coal. In 1887, in addition to his already 
established business, he erected a flouriug mill with all the modern improvements, 
of which he is now the proprietor and operator. He was married in 1880 to Amma, 
daughter of William McKeage. They are the parents of ten children, six of 
whom are living: William; Nellie; Roy; Laura; Clara, and Lilie. Mr. Brasha is 
one of the present school directors of his township, and in politics is a Republican. 

James GAMBLE, farmer, was born in 1820, on Pine creek, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, son of John and Sarah (Blackwell) Gamble. He received his educa- 
tion in the common schools, and after arriving at manhood he commenced farming 
on the John’Stewart farm, where he remained until he took charge of the farm 
belonging to Mrs. John A. Gamble, upon which he has ever since remained. He was 
married in 1848, to Rebecca, daughter of Andrew Gamble, and to this union have 
been born eight children: Elizabeth; Sadie; Orange E.; Jacob; Oliver; George; 
Mary, and William. Mr. Gamble is a Democrat, and has filled some of the minor 
offices of his township. 

Joun A. BorsT is a son of Jacob and Mercy A. (Lundy) Bobst, and was born 
October 27, 1841, in Mifflin township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. His father 
was born October 30, 1810, and died December 11, 1865; his mother was born 
Angust 17, 1822, and died October 13,.1862. He received a common ‘school educa- 
tion, and was brought up at farm labor, and has always followed that occupation. 
In 1863 he enlisted in the One Hundred and Forty-ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
was with the Army of the Potomac from the battles of the Wilderness until the close 
of the war, and was mustered out at Elmira, New York, June 24, 1865, and dis- 
charged at Harrisburg. Returning home he resumed farming, which he has since 
followed. June 13, 1867, he was married to Deborah E., daughter of Abraham and ` 
Margaret Stout, of Mifflin township, and to this union have been born three chil- 
dren, all of whom are living: Amasa K., born February 14, 1869; Torrence E., 
April 20, 1872, and Charles Edward, July 8, 1875. Mr. Bobst is a Republican in 
politics, belongs to the G. A. R., and he and wife attend the Methodist Episcopal 
church. : 

Josera Eck, a native of Berks county, Pennsylvania, married Mary Bower, also- 
a native of that county, and in April, 1838, they settled in Limestone township, 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, where they purchased and cleared a farm and lived 
thereon until their death. His father, Joseph Eck, was also a native of Berks 
county, where he lived and died, and was a soldier in the Revolutionary war, Our 
subject was a Republican in politics, filled various township offices, and with his wife- 
belonged to the Immaculate Conception Catholic church. They were the parents of 
ten sons and four daughters, seven of whom are living: Nathan; Joel; William; 
James; Augustus; Lorenzo, and Leah, who married Cyrus Swoyer. 

Jorn Ecx, farmer, was born in Berks county, Pennsylvania, February 2, 1819, 
son of Joseph and Mary (Bower) Eck. He received a common school education in 
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his native county, and came, with his parents to Lycoming county when he was 
eighteen years old. He was married, March 29, 1845, to Margaret, daughter of 
Anthony Swoyer, and soon after purchased a tract of land in Limestone township, 
which he cleared and has lived upon ever since. He is a Republican in polities, has 
served as supervisor of Limestone township for eleven years, overseer of the poor 
for six years, school director for six years, and was elected constable of the town- 
ship, but refused to serve. He is the father of twelve children, eleven of whom are 
living: Mary Ann, who married Samuel Beck; William Ambrose; Augustus; 
Anthony; George Washington; William Henry; Franklin E.; Carrie, who married 
William Springman; Kate Alice; Margaret, who married em Moore, and Joel 
N. Mr. and Mrs. Eck are members of the AS Conception Catholic church 
of Bastress township. 

Lawrence and Mary (Dierricx) Kiswert were natives of Germany, who settled 
in Limestone township, Lycoming county, in 1540, and engaged in farming. They 
reared a family of nine children, the following eight of whom are living: e E., and 
Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Kreutzberger, both of Williamsport; Peter J.; Catharine, 
wife of Jacob Paul, of Williamsport; Lena, wife of John Engler, of Limestone 
‘township; Barbara, wife of William A. Eck, of Limestone township; Mary, wife of 
Jacob Ritter, of Williamsport, and George, of Limestone township. Mrs. Hiswert 
died, July 22, 1882; her husband survived until October 6, 1888. He was a Demo- 
crat in politics, and one of the industrious farmers of his locality. Both he and wife 
were life-long members of the Catholic church, in which faith they lived and died. 

Prerer J. Exrswerr, county commissioner, was born in Limestone township, 
Lycoming county, May 28, 1845, and is a son of Lawrence and Mary Eiswert. He 
was reared in his native township, and received a public school education, and 
engaged in farming and lumbering. Mr. Hiswert is a stanch Democrat. He served 
as assessor of Bastress township for five years, and afterwards as auditor. He was 
elected jury commissioner in 1879, and served three years. In 1887 he was a can- 
didate for county commissioner, but was defeated for the nomination. In 1890 he 
was nominated and elected to that office by a very large majority, and is ‘now a 
member of the board. Mr. Hiswert was married, November 11, 1871, to Johanna, 
daughter of Joseph Miller, of Bastress township, and is the father of ten children, 
as follows: Carrie; William; Catharine; Frank; Joseph; Frederick; John; Samuel; 
Edward, and Ellen. The whole family are members of the Catholic church. Mr. 
Eiswert has been engaged in fruit farming for several years in Bastress township, 
and has fonnd it congenial] and profitable. 

Joun ENGLER is one of the best known business men of the Nippenose valley. 
He was born in Alsace-Lorraine, Germany (then belonging to France), February 26, 
1841, and is ason of John and Margaret (Haumm) Engler, natives of the same 
place. His grandparents, Jacob Engler and wife, spent their entire lives in Alsace- 
Lorraine, where both died atthe remarkable ages of onehundred and eighteen years, 
and one hundred and twelve years, respectively. His parents immigrated to the 
United States in 1846, and located in Limestone township, Lycoming connty, Penn- 
sylvania, where his father, who was a wagonmaker, continued that business in con- 
nection with farming. He purchased and cleared the farm on which George Eiswerl 
now lives, and resided in the township until 1867, when he removed to Minnesota. 
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where he is yet living. John and Margaret Engler were the parents of nine children, 
as follows: John; Lena; Jacob, of Dakota; Mary, deceased wife of Barney Nuss; 
Joseph, deceased; Lizzie, deceased wife of Wendel Doll; Anna, wife of Frank Kentz, 
and two others who died in infancy. 

The subject of this sketch was only five years old when his parents settled in the 
Nippenose valley. He received a common school education, and was reared to 
habits of rigid industry. Early in life he entered the lumber business, which he has 
successfully continued up to the present. He also owns and cultivates a farm of 
400 acres near Collomsville, and operates a flour mill and saw mill in that village, 
besides carrying on a general mercantile business. Mr. Engler was married May 
12, 1870, to Lena, daughter of Lawrence Eiswert, and to this union have been born 
five children: George L.; Maggie A.; Joseph J.; Harry, and Edward, all of whom 
are living. Politically he is an earnest Democrat, has served as a delegate to State 
conventions, and in 1892 was a popular candidate for the legislature and had a large 
following, but failed to get the nomination because of the late day at which he 
announced his candidacy. He has served asa school director nine years, and takes 
a deep interest in the progress of education. Mr. Engler and family are members 
of the Immaculate Conception Catholic church of Bastress, and he is recognized as" 
one of the successful and enterprising eitizens of Lycoming county. 

Rev. Joan H. Leyrerr, pastor of the Church of the Immaculate Conception, at 
Bastress, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, was born near Munster, in the Prussian 
province of Westfalia, Germany, on the 19th of February, 1831. He was educated 
at the Munster Academy, and in September, 1862, immigrated to Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, where he entered the theological seminary of St. Charles Borromeo. On 
the 26th of February, 1863, he was ordained a priest by Archbishop Wood of Phila- 
delphia, and the following month was sent as assistant to St. Paul's church, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania. He was appointed to the pastorate of the congregation at Bas- 
tress, Lycoming county, June 21, 1863, and for nearly thirty years he has devoted 
his life to the spiritual and temporal welfare of that parish. 

The Church of the Immaculate Conception is the oldest Catholic congregation 
in Lycoming county. On the 14th of April, 1838, Rev. Nicholas Steinbacher, a 
Jesuit missionary, purchased of Clement S. Miller a tract of land called “ Stanhope,” 
containing 4144 acres, for the sum of $250. Upon this land he soon after erected a 
small two-story church, the lower story being stone and the upper one frame, and, 
gathering together the Catholic families seattered throughout the Nippenose valley, 
he organized the first Catholic parish in the county. He also opened a parochial 
school in the lower story of the little building, which he conducted several years. 
These facts becoming known, a part of the tide of Catholic emigration from Grer- 
many and the older counties of Pennsylvania flowed into the Nippenose valley, from 
year to year, until the parish contained over 150 families, Father Steinbacher came 
to the valley with the intention of founding a college of the Society of Jesus, and 
some five years after the erection of the first church, he built another small stone 
structure, intending it for a part of a grand church building, which he had in con- 
templation when his plans were fully matured. His dream, however, came to 
naught, aud this second building was used by his suecessors until the erection of 
the present church in 1859. Of his suecessors Rev. Antonius M. Grundtner, a 
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-native of Tyrol, Austria, and Rev. Joseph Hamm, of Baden, Germany, are especially 
worthy of mention. The latter erected the present church, which is a substantial 
stone building, with an interior 45x90 feet in size, and served the congregation 

_ faithfully for many years. 

Father Lenfert succeeded Father Hamm in June, 1863, and under his kind and 
judicious managenient much good has been accomplished, and peace, goodwill, and 
harmony have attended all his efforts. In 1872 he built a fine parochial residence, 
prior to which the first church was.used for a dwelling. In 1875 he erected a sub- 
stantial convent and school building, using the material of the second stone church 
ina part of the structure. He established a parochial school, presided over by the 
Sisters of Christian Charity, which has ever since been carried on successfully. In 
1883 he purchased and laid out an addition to the cemetery, and has also beautified 
the interior of the church. Though emigration to the West has reduced the mem- 
bership to about 100 families, the Immaculate Conception is still one of the flourish- 
ing country congregations of the diocese. During Father Lenfert's pastorate he had 
charge of St. Bonifacius church of Williamsport, from October, 1865, until 1869; he 
also visited Jersey Shore occasionally, and did other missionary work outside of his 
parish. His fatherly care and kindness have endeared him to his flock, who rever- 
ence him as their spiritual guide and comforter. 

DameLn Doveerty, son of Charles Dougherty, was born July 23, 1808, in Lan- 
caster county, Pennsylvania. His father immigrated from Irelaud to America at an 
early day, and located in Lancaster county, Peunsylvania, where he resided until his 
death. He was the father of two children: Susan, who married Philip Wert, of 
Juniata county, Pennsylvania, and Daniel. The latter removed from his native county 
to Snyder county, Pennsylvania, where he remained for fifteen years, and in 1837 he 
‚came to Limestone township, Lycoming county. He was a blacksmith, and followed his 
trade in connection with farming. Mr. Dougherty married Elizabeth Brant, who was 
born October 14, 1803, in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, and came to this county 
about the year 1825. To this union were born thirteen children: Magdalena, who mar- 
ried Michael Smith; Joseph, a United Brethren minister of Lebanon county, Pennsy]- 
vania; Catherine, deceased; David; Elizabeth, deceased, who married Jonas Auker; 
Fannie, who married Augustus Eck; Henry B., deceased; John; Daniel; Abram: 
‘Susannah, who married Isaac Auker, and two who died in infancy. Mr. Dougherty 
died March 8, 1869, followed by his widow, April 14, 1870. 

Hexry B. DouGHerTí was born in Snyder county, Pennsylvania, in 1836, son of 
Daniel and Elizabeth (Brant) Dougherty. He was educated in the common schools, 
and learned the carpenter's trade, which he followed for eighteen years. He then 
began the lumber business, which he continued up to his death, March 23, 1892. 
He filled several of the township offices, and came within two votes of being nom- 
inated county commissioner by the Republican party, of which organization he was 
an ardent supporter. He was married August 8, 1861, to Susannah Hoffman, and 
to this union were born five children: Edward, who is a school teacher and married 
to Jona A. Blattenburger, by whom he has oue child, George B.; Kirk M., who 
married Alma Righter, and has one child, Calvin; William A.; Eleanor, deceased, 
and Jeanetta G., wife of William A. Myers, who has one child, Jesse A. Mr. 
Dougherty was a member of the Methodist Episcopal church, to which denomina- 
tion his widow belongs. 
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Peter J. DexwortH was born in County Limerick, Ireland, in 1805, and came to 
the United States in 1824, when about eighteen years of age. His family were 
farmers, and the Denworths had resided in County Limerick for many generations. 
After coming to this country he found employment in the construction of railroads, 
and was afterwards engaged as a contractor upon the public works of Pennsylvania, 
with Philadelphia as his permanent home. Through ill health, caused by exposure, 
he was advised by his physician to seek a home in the country, and he removed with 
his family from Philadelphia to Limestone township, Lycoming county, in April, 
1850, where he died, May 21, 1852. His wife was Mary S. Sheppard, a native of 
Seotland, who bore him three sons, as follows: James B.; Hugh, and Peter S. The 
whole family are now residents of Williamsport. The two eldest went into the 
Union army, and served from 1861 until shot out,or mustered out at the close of the 
war. Both exhibited the true soldier’s instinct, and displayed that fearless courage 
and tenacity of purpose characteristic of the race from which they sprung. 

Hucn DenwortH, second son of Peter J. Denworth, was born iu Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, February 8, 1846, and resides in Nippenose valley, engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits, Inmbering, and farming, and is recognized as one of the substantial 
citizens of the valley. He enlisted in August, 1861, in Company D, Eleventh Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, and although a mere stripling he soon exhibited those essential 
qualities that make up the ideal American soldier —pluck and pride, and a high 
sense of honor that characterizes the true patriot. He was a born soldier, with all 
of the true instincts of a chivalrous race. He was shot almost to death at the open- 
ing of the Second Battle of Bull Run, August 20, 1862, from which he has never 
fully recovered. For a man in his disabled condition he has made a creditable busi- 
ness record and a commendable success. He is a Republican, and a stanch advocate 
of the measures and principles of that party. 

PETER S. DexwortH, youngest son of Peter J. Denworth, was born in Limestone. 
township, Lycoming county, July 25, 1850. He was educated in the common schools, 
and engaged in farming for a few years, and then embarked in the mereantile busi- 
ness. After nine years spent in merchandising he returned to the farm, and fol- 
lowed farming and lumbering up to the spring of 1892, when he removed to Will- 
iamsport. In 1889 he became a member of the firm of Friedel, Denworth & Com- 
pany, of Lock Haven, dealers in agricultural implements, with which he is still 
connected. Mr. Denworth was married December 21, 1871, to Rebecca J. Sweir, to: 
which union have been born six children: Jessie M.; James B.; Hugh H.; Emma M.;. 
Ruth A., and John W. He is a Republican, and has filled many of the offices in his 
township. He was mercantile appraiser two terms, school director six years, and 
overseer of the poor eight years, and also jury commissioner. He is a member of the: 
Masonic order, and is well and favorably known in the county as a man of honor and 
integrity. 

Tuomas McMurren was a native of Ireland, and twice married. In 1829 he 
immigrated from Ireland to America with his second wife and their four children, 
and located on a farm in Limestone township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, where- 
the balance of his life was spent. 

Axprew McMurrex, son of Thomas MeMurren, was a farmer, and married 
Rebecca Martin, and to this union were born three children: Rebecca, deceased;. 
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Mary, who married Elim Williamson, and David. Andrew MeMurren died in 18 14, 
and his wife in 1858. 

Davin McMurres, farmer, was born March 4, 1852, in Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania, son of Andrew and Mary (Williamson) McMurren. He was educated in 
the common schools, and has followed farming and lumbering all of his business life. 
He was married to Emma Brown Lee, of Clinton county, Pennsylvania, and to this 
union have been born two children: Mabel, and Ruth. - 

WırLram Werstas, Sr., was born at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, April 24, 1 792. 
He was a gunsmith by trade, but spent the most of his life on a farm. He removed 
from Dauphin to Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, and remained there about 
ten years, and then came to Hall’s Station, Lycoming county, and in 1841 located 
in Limestone township. He.was twice married; his first wife was Elizabeth Griffin, 
by whom he had seven children: Daniel, deceased; Catherine, deceased; Rebecca, 
Mary, deceased; Abram; William, and an infant, deceased. His second wife was 
Margaret Shedunn, and to them were born ten children: James; Joseph; Charles; 
Hester; George, deceased; Henry; Franklin; Martha; Emma J., deceased, and 
Thomas, deceased. Mr. Welshans died in 1871, at his home in Limestone township, 
where he had lived thirty years. 

Witiiam WexsHays, son of William Welshans, Sr., was born in Northumberland 
county, Pennsylvania, July 17, 1819, and was educated in the common schools. He 
has followed farming with excellent success since attaining manhood. In 1848 he 
was married to Mary Phlegar, who died in 1889; to this union were born four chil- 
dren: John, deceased; Catherine; Margaret, and David. Mr. Welshans and his 
family are members of the Lutheran church. 

Jonn Corres, Sr., a,native of Berks county, Pennsylvania, of German extraction, 
settled in the Buffalo valley at an early date. He was engaged in the saw mill busi- 
ness and subsequently removed to Muncy, Pennsylvania, where he was also engaged 
in the milling business. He was married in Berks county, to Catherine Hatt, and 
to this union were horn the following children: Susan; Mark; Nancy; Daniel; 
Catherine; Rachel; John, and Elizabeth. Mr. Coppes died in Watson township, in 
1852. He was a Republican in politics, and a member of*the Lutheran church. 

Jons Corres, youngest son of John Coppes, Sr., was born February 25, 1828, in 
Buffalo valley. He was educated in the common schools and reared on a farm. He 
worked for various people until 1853, when he rented a farm for twenty-five 
years. In 1872 he purchased his present farm of 165 acres, to which he has added 
forty acres, and is engaged in general farming and dairying. He is a Democrat 
in polities, and has filled the offices of supervisor, tax collector, and school 
director. He is a member of the Methodist Episcopal church, of which he 
has been a steward for twenty years. He was married in 1853 to Rachel, daugh- 
ter of John Bonnell, and to this union have been born five children: William A.; 
John A.; Isaac M.; T. B., and Kate, wife of Philip Bluhm. 

Joux Bastian was born in Berks county, Pennsylvania, July 4, 1797, son of 
Jacob Bastian, who settled at Newberry, Lycoming county, and was a carder and 
fuller by trade. He worked with his father for many years, and in 1838 he pur- 
chased a farm in Susquehanna township, which he cleared and lived upon until his 
death, July, 27, 1857. He was an old-line Whig, and served as school director. 
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He wasa Baptist in his religious views. Mr. Bastian married Elizabeth Ault, and 
to this union were born nine children: Samuel; Elizabeth; Joseph; Susanna; 
Nancy; Harriet; Catharine; Adam, and Sarah Jane. Mrs. Bastian died some years 
previous to her husband. 

Josera Bastrax, second son of John Bastain, was born September 17, 1829, in 
Newberry. He was reared in Susquehanna township, and was educated in the com- 
mon schools. After arriving at manhood he took charge of the homestead farm, and 
subsequently purchased the same. He is a Republican in politics, and has filled the 
office of school director, and is a member of the Presbyterian church of Linden. 
Mr. Bastian was twice married, his first wife being Johanna Tomlinson, by whom he 
had four children: Sarah A., and Gibson R., both deceased, Elmer; and Joseph. 
His second wife was Lydia Brion, and to this union were born four children: Mary; 
Charles; Norman. and Daniel, who died in infancy. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
OLD LYCOMING, LYCOMING, ANTHONY, AND WOODWARD TOWNSHIPS. 


Derrick UPDEGRAFF was one of the early settlers of Lycoming county, whither 
he came from York county, Pennsylvania, in April, 1789. His paternal ancestors 
came from Holland towards the close of the seventeenth century and settled at 
Germantown, Pennsylvania. Derrick was born there in 1731, grew to manhood, 
and then removed to York county, where he purchased a portion of the Penn Manor. 
In the spring of 1789 he brought his family to the West Branch valley, and pur- 
chased several hundred acres of land on what is known as the “Long Reach,” a por- 
tion of which is still in pdssession of his descendants. He soon afterward bought 
another tract at Level Corner, upon which he settled his sons Martin and George. 
He was a Quaker in religious belief, and died in 1815. His wife, Susan, survived 
him several years. They reared a family of five sons and one daughter, as follows: 
Harman; Martin; George; Daniel; Samuel, and Mary, who became the wife of a Mr. 
Morrison and moved to Somerset county. Martin and George sold their farms at 
Level Corner and went west; while Harman, Daniel, and Samuel spent their lives 
in this county, and have numerous descendants thronghout the West Branch 
valley. 

Davın Fisk was born in 1784, on the old homestead in Loyalsock township, son 
of John Fink, a soldier of the Revolution, who settled upon Lycoming creek, 
Lycoming county, after the close of the war. His children were Jacob; John; David; 
Michael; Samuel; Betsey, and Susan. David was reared a farmer, and after reach- 
ing manhood he purchased the farm now in the possession of his son Jacob, in Old 
Lycoming township. He married Betsey, daughter of William Murray, who bore 
him a family of seven children: Michael; William; John; David; Jacob; Mary, wife 
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of G. J. Mahaffey, and Elizabeth A., wife of Robert Bailey. Mr. Fink died Feb- 
ruary 15, 1858. In politics he was a Whig, and liberal in religious matters. 

WiLLram Fink, second son of David Fink, was born October 25, 1823, and was. 

-reared and educated in his native township. He remained at home until his twenty- 
fourth year, when he engaged in lumbering, which he followed until 1855, He then 
purchased his present homestead, upon which he has since resided. He married Mary 

+ Ann, daughterof Abraham Newcome, of Old Lycoming township. They are the parents 
of the following children: Gohem; Edward; William; John; Frank; Albert; Jane, 
wife of John Russell; Lizzie, wife of John B. Kinley; Ellen, wife of Joseph Harmon; 
Margaret, and Gertrude. Mr. Fink has served as constable in his township for 
twenty-five years. He is a member of the Republican party, also of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, and is connected with the Presbyterian church. 

CHARLES CAssELBERRY was the fourth son of Isaiah Casselberry, a Quaker who 
was born at Catawissa, Pennsylvania, and who came with his father, Jacob Cassel- 
berry, to Lycoming county, at an early date and settled in the Muncy Hills. Isaiah 
Casselberry married Hannah Breach, who bore him six sons and five daughters. 
Charles was born at Catawissa in 1811, and settled in Loyalsock township. He 
died in December, 1889, at the home of his son Abram. He married Elizabeth 
Foulkerodd, daughter of Philip Foulkerodd, of Muncy township. She survives her 
husband, and resides with her son Abram. To Charles and Elizabeth Casselberry 
were born the following children: Barbara, widow of William Stryker; Hannah, 
widow of Jeremiah Reinhard; Sarah, wife of Peter Bastian; Kate, deceased wife of 
Benjamin Chapman; Elias; Abram; Thomas; John, and George. Mr. Casselberry 
was an adherent of the Republican party, and a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. 

ABRAM CASSELBERRY, son of Charles and Elizabeth Casselberry, was born, 
December 9, 1839, in Loyalsock township, Lycoming county. He received a common 
school education, and was reared a farmer. In 1861 he enlisted in the three-months’ 
service, and served until mustered out. In 1863 he re-enlisted in the First Penn- 
sylvania Light Artillery, and served over one year. At the close of his service he 
engaged in steamboating on the Mississippi river, which he followed seven years. 
He then located in Warren county, Pennsylvania, where he was engaged in the lum- 
ber business several years. In December, 1884, he purchased his present farm of 
100 acres, in Old Lycoming township, and has since been engaged in farming. 
He married Carrie A. Johnson, a native of Sweden who has borne him three chil- 
dren: Loretta; Kittie J., and Charles. Mr. Casselberry is a member of the Repub- 
lican party, and a worthy, enterprising citizen. 

Jonn GoLpy, a native of Trenton, New Jersey, and a veteran of the Revolution, 
came to Williamsport, Pennsylvania, in 1797. He found employment with Judge 
Hepburn on a farm, and resided in this county until his death. He was the father 
of four sons and three daughters: Joseph; Samuel; William; John B.; Agnes, who 
married a Mr. Thorp; Sarah, who married Andrew MeMurray, and Harriet E., who: 
became the wife of Joseph Elliott, all of whom are dead. 

Joun B. GoLoy, youngest son of John Goldy, was born in Trenton, New Jersey, 
in 1791, and came with his father to Lycoming county, in childhood. During his 
boyhood days and early manhood he worked for Judge Hepburn, but after his mar- 
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riage he rented a farm from the Judge, upon which he resided for nine years. He 
then purchased 100 acres in Woodward township, which is still in possession of his 
family, where he lived fourteen years, subsequently renting a farm upon which he 
resided until his death in 1864. He was married in 1819, to Phoebe, daughter of . 
Levi Blair, to whom were born ten children: Samuel; John W., deceased; Mary, wife 
of Samuel Casebier; Catherine, wife of William Miller; Hepburn; Andrew A.; James, 
deceased; Elizabeth; Robert, and William. The mother died in 1843. Politically 
Mr. Goldy was a Democrat, and adhered to the Methodist Episcopal church. 

SamueL Gorny was born March 1, 1820, in Loyalsock township, and is the eldest 
son of John B. and Phebe Goldy. He grew up under the parental roof, and at the 
age of twelve entered the employ of Colonel Stewart, of Woodward township, with 
whom he remained until reaching his majority. He then worked at various places 
nntil 1861, when he rented the mill farm of Wesley Moore, at Newberry, where he 
remained fifteen years. In 1871 he purchased his present homestead of 130 acres, 
which he had partly bought in connection with Wesley Moore in 1864. He subse- 
quently rented the mill farm again, and carried it on in connection with his own. 
Mr. Goldy was married in 1867 to Mary, daughter of Henry Edder, of Clarion 
county, Pennsylvania. Four children are the fruits of this union: Stewart; Myra, 
wife of Andrew Snyder; Wesley, and Albert. Politically he is a Democrat, and is 
liberal in his religious opinions. His wife is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. 

Grorcr Goop, deceased, was a son of John and Rachel (Williams) Good, and was 
born in Northampton county, Pennsylvania, in 1810. His parents were natives of 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania, and the family were among the early settlers of that 
county. George Good removed to Northumberland county in 1837, aud settled near 
Milton, where he was engaged in farming until 1859. He then purchased the mill 
in Old Lycoming township, Lycoming county, now operated by his son John, which 
he conducted until his death in 1875. Mr. Good married Mary Smith, daughter of 
Abram Smith, and by this marriage the following children were born to him: John; 
Abraham; Elizabeth, who married Jonas Trexler; Margaret, who married David 
Trexler; Jennie, widow of Daniel Smith; Mary Emma, wife of C. F. Datesman; 
George S.; Laura, and Josephine, deceased wife of B. Hill. Mrs. Good survived 
her husband until 1889. In early life Mr. Good was a Whig, but on the formation of 
the Republican party he united with that organization. He filled many minor offices 
in his township, and was one of the active business men of his time. In his religious 
views he was a Presbyterian. 

Joun Goop, miller, was born in Northampton county, Pennsylvania, March 8, 
1533, and is the oldest son of George Good. He received a common school educa- 
tion, and was reared a farmer. In 1858 he engaged in the mercantile business in 
Snyder county, Pennsylvania, and subsequently removed to Sunbury, Pennsylvania, 
where he followed merchandising three years. He then engaged in the milling busi- 
ness in Clinton county, Pennsylvania, and after his father’s death he purchased the 
old mill property in this county which he has since owned and operated. Mr. Good 
was married in 1858 to Sarah, daughter of E. Crawford, of Delaware township, 
Northumberland county, Pennsylvania. Nine children are the fruits of this union: 
Clara; Mary E.; Grace, wife of Thomas Shriner; Elizabeth; Bertha; Clement; Ossian 
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W.; James, and Harry. Mr. Good is a Republican, and has beena member of the 
Masonic order for many years. He is one of the respected, progressive citizens of 
Old Lycoming township. 

MATTHEW Jaurson was a native of County Tyrone, Ireland, born January 1, 1792. 
He was a son of Orrin and Mary Jamison, both of whom died when our subject was 
quite young. He was reared by his maternal uncle, Moses McElwee, and his early 
life was spent upon a farm. In 1811 he immigrated to Pennsylvania, and took up 
his residence in Old Lycoming township, Lycoming county, where he found employ- 
ment among the pioneer farmers. He afterward was engaged to take charge of a 
still, and subsequently operated the still on his own account. About 1828 he rented 
the Dr. Wood farm, where he remained two years, aud then leased and operated for 
two years what is now known as the Good grist mill. He next found employment 
on the West Branch canal, as a superintendent of construction. In 1833 he pur- 
chased the Rody tract, containing 317 acres, which is now in the possession of his 
son Edward. Here he resided until his death, which occurred September 9, 1879. 
When he bought his farm very little of it was cleared of the original forest, and 
there were no buildings upon it. Through the passing years he gradually cleared 
it up and erected the buildings now upon it. He took an active interest in educa- 
tional matters, and served for many years as a director of the district school. Mr. 
Jamison was a member of the Presbyterian church, and one of the organizers of 
that church iu Newberry, but during the latter years of his life he attended Lycom- 
ing Centre Presbyterian church. When the Northern Central railroad was built 
he was one of the superintendents of construction. He accumulated quite a large 
estate, which his family inherited at his death. In early life he aftiliated with 
the Whig party, but on the organization of the Republican party he united with 
that organization, and remained steadfast in his political faith up to his death. Mr. 
Jamison married Mary Rose, a daughter of Edward Wilkerson. The latter was a 
pioneer of Williamsport, and owned the land upon which the new posteftice building 
stands. Six children were born of this union, three of whom grew to maturity: 
Edward; Andrew J., and James, the two last mentioned of whom are dead. Mrs. 
Jamison survived her husband two years, and died at the old homestead, March 16, 
1879, 

Enwarp Jamison, eldest son of Matthew Jamison, wasborn, December 7, 1828, in 
what is now Old Lycoming township, and was reared upon the homestead where he 
now lives. His early life was spent in the lumber business and in farming the home 
place, but for many years he has devoted his attention to farming, and has now 
under cultivation about 150 acres. Politically he is a Republican, and has filled the 
offices of school director and township auditor. He is a trustee in Lycoming Centre 
Presbyterian church, and has always taken an active interest in the growth and 
development of his native county. 

ANDREW J. Jamison, second son of Matthew Jamison, was born, May 22, 1831, at 
the Good mill. He followed farming and lumbering in partnership with his brother 
Edward, and always resided upon the old homestead. He was married in 1864 to 
Rebecca, daughter of John Anderson, of Altoona, Pennsylvania, who came to this 
country with Matthew Jamison, and was one of his life-long friends. One daughter, 
Mary A., was born of this union. Mr. Jamison died, December 13, 1886; his widow 
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survives him, and resides upon the homestead farm. He was an active Republican, 
served as township auditor for many years, and in 1880 was the Republican candi- 
date for sheriff of Lycoming county. He was an elder in Lycoming Centre Presby- 
terian church, and a member of the Masonic order. 

JAMES JAMISON, youngest son of Matthew Jamison, was born, June 3, 1837, upon 
the old homestead, and resided thereon up to February. 22, 1862, when he enlisted 
in Company C, Second battalion, First United States Infantry, and died at Colum- 
bus, Kentucky, February 23, 1863, from sickness caused by exposure in the service. 

James M. Pıncor is a son of William and Betsey (Marshall) Pidcoe. The 
paternal grandfather was Benjamin Pidcoe, a native of Berks county, Pennsylvania, 
who settled in Hepburn township towards the close of the last century, and pur- 
chased a tract of 700 or 800 acres upon which he resided until his death. He was 
one of the early justices of the township. He married a Miss Heilman, and they 
were the parents of ten children, three of whomareliving: Emanuel; Mahaley, and 
Sarah. The deceased are Martin; Julian; Elizabeth; Charlotte; Tillie; Mary, and 
William. The maternal grandfather of our subject was James V. Marshall, one of 
the early settlers of the county. William Pidcoe, father of James M., was the 
second son of Benjamin Pidcoe. He was born in 1809 in Hepburn township, Lycom- 
ing county, and on arriving at manhood he purchased a farm in Loyalsock township, 
upon which he resided until his death in 1854. His wife survived him several years. 
Their family consisted of four children: James M.; Liney; Hiram M., and Sarah. 
Our subject was educated in the common schools of his native township, and 
remained under the parental roof until after reaching his majority. He then 
located in Hepburn township, subsequently removed to Woodward township, and 
resided there until 1864, when he enlisted in Company F, First Pennsylvania Light 
Artillery, Rickett's battery, and served until the close of the war, participating 
through the siege of Petersburg. At the close of the rebellion he returned to his 
home, and one year later rented the Woodward farm, in Old Lycoming township, 
now the Seventh ward of Williamsport, where he remained twelve years, and thea 
purchased his present homestead. Mr. Pidcoe is a Republican, and is a member of 
Reno Post, No. 64, G. A. R., of Williamsport. He was married in 1857 to Hannah, 
daughter of Henry Niece, of Loyalsock township, who has borne him four children: 
Lucinda, wife of George Colver; Mary, wife of John Hughes; William H., and Lorin 
A. Mr. Pidcoe is an enterprising citizen, and is respected by the people of his 
community. 

Grorar Kınıey of Berks county, Pennsylvania, came to Buffalo valley, Union 
county, in 1812, and settled upon the land where James Peters now resides. He 
bought 200 acres from the Vanderbilt family, and resided there until his death. 
He married Selina Stiller, who bore him the following children: Daniel; George; 
Jesse; Emanuel; Judy, who married Michael Quigley; Elizabeth, who became the 
wife of a Mr. Updegraff; Leah, who married George Quigley, and Annie, who 
became the wife of a Mr. Sweeley. Mr. Kinley was an old-line Whig in politics, 
and a Lutheran in religious faith. 

Dantet Kintey, eldest son of George Kinley, was born in Buffalo valley, Union 
county, Pennsylvania. He married Maria Righter, of Snyder county. Their 
children “were as follows: Daniel; John; Abraham; George; Solomon; Isaac; 
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Ambrose; Elizabeth, who married A. Newcome; Mary, who married George Martin; 
Rachel, who became the wife of A. Harnish, and Lucy, who married William Berry. 
In 1819 Daniel Kinley came to Newberry, Lycoming county, and subsequently 
bought what is now the Samuel Youngman farm. In polities he was a Whig, 
and a member of the Reformed church. 

-Jons Kıxrev, second son of Daniel Kinley, was born in Buffalo valley, Union. 
county, January 27, 1814, and was reared to manhood in this county. where he 
eame with his parents in 1819. He worked at the lumber business, and subse- 
quently purchased and settled upon his present homestead. He married Rosanna, 
daughter of Conrad Berry. Their children are: Alfred; Solomon; Samuel; Richard; 
John B.; Anna M., wife of Charles E. Sholder; Elizabeth, wife of E. Goldy, and 
Wilhelmina, wife of William Engleman. Mr. Kinley has been a lieutenant in the 
State militia, and has filled several township offices. He is an active member of 
the Presbyterian church. 

Jacop RereHarp was born July 27, 1821, on the “Long Reach,” Lycoming 
county, son of John and Ann (Fessler) Reighard. He remained on the homestead 
farm until 1852, receiving such education as the pioneer subscription schools 
afforded. In that year he purchased a farm of 115 acres on Lycoming creek, 
in Old Lycoming township, upon which he resided until his death in 1884. He 
was married in 18-46 to Mary A., daughter of Peter Hocker, who survives him and 
lives on the homestead. Their family are: John, born August 13, 1847; Amanda, 
deceased, born September 23, 1848; William, born October 11, 1850; Henry, 
deceased, born October 27, 1852; Charles, born April 14, 1855; James F., born 
August 28, 1857; Laura J., wife of L. Jones, born September 24, 1859; George D., 
deceased, born September 18, 1861, and Jacob, born March 15, 1864. Mr. Reighard 
was a Whig, and afterwards a Republican. He was a member of the Presbyterian 
church, and at one time was connected with the State militia. 

Jacob Rotter, a native of Maulbren, Wurtemberg, Germany, immigrated to 
the United States in 1832. His first”settlement was in Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he remained one year, and then removed to Union county. He soon 
afterwards came to Loyalsock township, Lycoming county, and purchased a farm 
of William Allen, on the Blooming Grove road, where he resided three years. He 
then bought the farm on which his son George now lives, where he dwelt until his 
death in 1874. He was married in Germany to Catherine Bogert, who died in 
1860. The following children were the fruits of this union: Catherine, deceased 
wife of Jacob Fees; Elizabeth, deceased wife of George W. Zoll; Christina, wife of- 
Solomon Jerrett, of Clinton township; Jacob J., and George. 

JacoB J. Rotter, oldest son of Jacob Roller, was born in Germany, November 
27, 1824, and came with his parents to Lycoming county. In 1855 he purchased 
his present farm of 124 acres, adjoining the old homestead. He was married in 
1855 to Esther, daughter of William C. Mahaffey, who died in 1875. She was the 
mother of the following children: Susan E., wife of Alexander Williamson; Kate, 
widow of Henry Doan; Margaret, wife of George W. Carpenter; Mary E., wife of 
K. W. Bower; Matilda, wife of Charles Keller; John J., and William. He married 
for his second wife Miss Hannah Sowders, who has borne him two children: Jennie S., 
deceased, and Rosie. Mr. Roller is a Democrat in politics, and one of the most pros- 
perous and progressive citizens of his adopted home. 

64 
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Grorce W. RoLLER, second son of Jacob Roller, was born in Germany, Septem- 
ber 27, 1828, and was quite young when his parents settled in Lycoming county. 
He grew to manhood under the parental roof, and learned the carpenter trade, 
which he has been engaged at in connection with farming for many years. He 
was married in 1856 to Susanna, daughter of John Grove, of Lycoming township. 
By this union they have five children: Rebecca, wife of Richard Bower; John; 
Daniel; Phoebe, wife of A. Avery, and Harriet. Mr. Roller is a Lutheran, and 
in politics is independent. Mr. Roller joined Company A, One Hundred and 
Seventy-seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, in October, 1862, and served until 
August 5, 1863. 

DaxvieL Herner, deceased, was born August 12, 1833, in Nippenose valley, 
Lycoming county, son of George Hetner, a native of Germany, who came to this 
county at an early date. George Hetner was a carpenter and cooper, and followed 
his trade in connection with farming. Our subject was reared a farmer, received a 
common school education, and resided upon the old homestead, which he inherited, 
allhis life. He was thrice married. His first wife was Katie, daughter of George 
Wallace, of Anthony township, Lycoming county, who bore him eight children: 
George, deceased;- Emma, wifeof Thomas Huyck; Lizzie, wifeof Abraham Waltz; 
Henry; Samuel T., Elwood; John, deceased; and Matilda, wife of John Roller. 
His second wife was Sarah Clark, who bore him two children: Alice, wife of Jere- 
miah Metzger, and Charles, deceased. His third wife was Mrs. Margaret Robinson, 
who survives him and resides in Newberry. Mr. Hetner died in 1882. He was a 
Democrat, and filled the offices of school director, tax collector, and overseer of the 
poor in his township. He was a deacon in the Baptist church, and superintendent of 
the Sunday school. 

SamueL T. Herser, third son of Daniel Hetner, was born September 9, 1861, on 
the homestead in Old Lycoming township. He has been engaged in farming in 
partnership with his brothers, Henry and Elwood, under the firm name of Hetner 
Brothers, for several years. He was married, July 13, 1887, to Annie Steichter, of 
Loyalsock township, and has one daughter, Alice. Politically he is a Democrat, and 
is a member of the Baptist church. 

Henry and ELwoop Herner, the second and fourth sons, respectively, of Daniel 
Hetner, were born upon the old homestead, and have always followed farming. 
They are adherents of the Democratic party, and members of the Baptist church. 

WILLIAM Schmost is a son of John and Margaret (Frechley) Schmohl, the former 
anative of Wurtemberg, Germany, who immigrated to this country in 1832 and 
purchased a farmin Armstrong township, Lycoming county, upon which he resided 
until his death in 1858. He was twice married. By his first wife his children were 
as follows: Henrietta, deceased wife of C. Harsh: Frederick, deceased; Christina, 
wife of J. Fousel; William, and John. His second wife was Mary Schmoy, who 
survives him. One child was born of this union, but is dead. John Schmohl, Sr., 
served seven years in the German army. He was an adherent of the Democratic 
party, and a member of the Lutheran church. Our subject was born, April 12, 
1837, in Lycoming county, and upon his father’s death he purchased the home- 
stead. In 1864 he bought his present place of 106 acres. He was married 
in the fallof 1858 to Catherine, daughter of Jacob Schmol, who is the mother of 
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nine children, seven of whom areliving: John; William; Lizzie, wife of Elmer Cas- 
ner; George; Alice; Eva, and Engene. Mr. Schmohl is a Democrat, and a member 
of the Lutheran church. He has served as school director, and is a respected citi- 
zen of his neighborhood. 

Snotper FamiLy.—Among the early settlers of Lycoming county was Christian 
Sholder, a native of Dagerloch, Ober-Ampt, Stuttgart, Wurtemberg, Germany, who 
immigrated to this country about 1832. He wasa tailor by trade, and upon his 
arrival settled in Centre county, Pennsylvania. He remained working at his trade 
in that county about five years. In 1838 he purchased from George Bussler the 
farm upon which his son Christian now lives, in Old Lycoming township, Lycoming 
county. Here he engaged in farming, though still devoting a portion of his time to 
his trade, until his death. He married Mary M. Lutcher, a native of Germany, who 
survived him. They were the parents of nine children: Elizabeth, wife of Thomas 
Mahaffey; Christian; Samuel; Charles E.; Benjamia; Charlotte, wife of William 
Blair; Daniel; John, and Caroline, wife of Clinton Cochran. Mr. Sholder was a 
member of the Lutheran church, to which faith his wife also adhered. He was an 
ardent Democrat, and filled the office of school director in his district for several 
years. 

CuristiAN SHOLDER, eldest son of Christian Sholder, Sr., was born, January 31, 
1835, in Centre county, Pennsylvania, and was reared on the homestead in Old 
Lycoming township. He has always resided on the farm which he now owns. He 
was married in 1858 to Leah, daughter of Michael Sechrist, of Newberry, Penn- 
sylvania, a native of Snyder county. «The following children have been born of 
this union: Louisa, deceased; Clara, wife of Michael Murray; William, deceased; 
Franklin; Henry; Eli; Edward, and Ida. Mr. Sholder is an ardent Democrat, and 
has filled several of the minor offices in his township. He has been township 
auditor for twelve years. Heis a member of the Presbyterian-church, and has 
served as elder for several years. He has always taken an active interest in the 
progress of agriculture, and isan active member of the Farmers’ Alliance. 

Cuares E. Suouper, third son of Christian Sholder, Sr., was born, June 26, 
1839, upon the homestead in Old Lycoming township, and there grew to manhood. 
In 1867 he purchased his present farm and has since been engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of fruit and produce. He was married, September 8, 1863, to Mary A., daughter 
of John Kinley, and they are the parents of teu children: Willard; Albert; Etta, 
wife of William Schmohl; Elmer; Caroline; Frederick; Lizzie; Harry; Maggie, and 
Ross. Politically, Mr. Sholder is a Democrat, and is connected with the Presby- 
terian church, and the Farmers’ Alliance. 

BENJAMIN SHOLDER, fourth son of Christian Sholder, Sr., was born on the 
homestead farm in Old Lycoming township, March 25, 1844. He resided at home 
until 1876, when he formed a partnership with F. L. Goldy, and they purchased 
their present truck farm, and have since been engaged in that business. He was 
married, May 2, 1878, to Emma, daughter of James Goldy, who has borne him two 
children: Clarence, and Ethel. Mr. Sholder is an active Democrat, and though 
never holding any public office, he has always taken great interest in the success of 
his party. He has been a delegate to the county conventions many times. He is a 
member of Lycoming Presbyterian church, of Newberry, and is an adherent of the 
Farmers’ Alliance. 
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DavieL SHOLDER, fifth son of Christian Sholder, Sr., was born in July, 1846, 
on the homestead. He was reared a farmer, and in 1884 engaged in farming for 
himself. In 1890 he entered into partnership with his brother John, in truck 
farming, in which business he is still engaged. He was married in 1876 to Car- 
oline, a daughter of Peter Berry, of Newberry, and they have one son, Charles. 
Politically, he is a consistent Democrat, and has filled the office of school director 
in his district. 

JOHN SHOLDER, sixth son of Christian Sholder, Sr., was born May 29, 1849, 
upon the homestead in Old Lycoming township. He principally followed farming, 
although sometimes engaged in other occupations, until 1891, when he located upon 
his present place, and joined his brother Daniel in truck farming. He was married 
in March, 1884, to Hannah, daughter of Peter Berry, of Newberry, who has borne 
him two children: Daisy M., and Josie A. Mr. Sholder is a Democrat, and an 
active member of the Farmers’ Alliance. 

Apam Harre was born December 2, 1832, in Germany, son of Adam and Cather- 
ine (Redford) Haire. His father immigrated to the United States late in 1832, 
and engaged in boating on the Lehigh canal for one year. He then settled in Loy- 
alsock township, Lycoming county, and purchased the farm where E. Waltz now 
lives, upon which he resided until his death in 1884. He was an adherent of the 
Democratic party, and a member of the Lutheran church. His children were as 
follows: Fritz, deceased; Elizabeth, deceased; Adam; Hannah, wife of Thomas 
Colbert; John; Kate, deceased wife of George Hoagland; Mary, deceased; Isabel; 
Eve, wife of Peter Mitzler, and George. Qur subject was reared upon the home- 
stead farm, and at the age of sixteen he commenced working in the woods at 
lumbering, which he followed twelve years, and then purchased his present farm. 
In 1863 and 1864 he was in the employ of the United States government as a team- 
ster. He was married in 1865 to Margaret, daughter of William Mahaffey. Five 
children have been born to them: John; William; Susan, deceased; Lizzie, and 
Ellen, wife of Henry Risher. Politically Mr. Haire is a Democrat, is a member of 
the Farmers’ Alliance, and an adherent of the Lutheran church. 

Curıstıan Baver was born, October 17, 1835, at Ober-Umpt, Freidenstadt, Wur- 
temberg, Germany, and is a son of Jacob Bauer, his mother’s maiden name being 
Waltz. He learned the carpenter trade, which he followed in Germany until 1854, 
when he immigrated to Williamsport, Pennsylvania. He continued working at his 
trade in Williamsport until 1872, when he purchased his present homestead of 117 
acres and has since been engaged in general farming. He was married in 1859 to 
Catherine, daughter of Jacob Keiser, who died in 1881. She was the mother of the 
following children: Mary, deceased; Jacob, deceased; William; Christian; Charles; 
George; Philip; Annie; Levina, and Hannah, deceased. He married for his second 
wife Lucy, daughter of Daniel Fry, of Upper Fairfield township, who has had one 
child, Tillie. Mr. Bauer is steward and exhorter in the Evangelical church of 
Cohick. 

Jaco MicHaEL SANDER was born, September 15, 1822, in Ulmet, Germany, near 
the River Rhine, son of Michael and Catherine (Haas) Sander. He learned the 
stone mason trade, and followed it in Germany until 1844, when he immigrated to 
New York, where he worked onemonth. He then went to Newark, New Jersey, but 
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not finding satisfactory employment he started westward. His means were limited 
and he was compelled to do his traveling on foot. He thus came to Lycoming 
county, and located in Lewis township, where he found employment at his trade 
until 1850. In that year he bought a farm of 100 acres, to which he added until 
he owned a splendid homestead of 300 acres. He finally retired from the active 
duties of farm life, and resided in Perryville until his death, July 14, 1892. He 
was one of the founders of the Lycoming Detective Horse Insurance Company, of 
which he served as treasurer from its organization in 1856 up to his death. He was 
also one of the original corporate members of the Blooming Grove Mutual Insur- 
ance Company in 1874, and served as president of this company eighteen years. 
He was married in 1849 to Sophia, daughter of John Aderhold, one of the pioneers 
of Blooming Grove. Seven children were born of this union: John, a professor in 
St. Peter’s College, St. Peter, Minnesota; Abraham, of Loyalsock township; Char- 
ley, who resides upon the old homestead; Regina, wife of George Dauber; Katie, 
wife of William Quigle; Lizzie, wife of Jacob Dauber, and Annie, wife of Adam 
Hinkleman. Politically Mr. Sander was a Democrat, and filled the office of school 
director thirty-three years. He always took a marked interest in educational mat- 
ters. At his death he was filling his fifth term as justice of the peace, and also 
filled many other township offices. He was an ardent member of the Lutheran 
church, and in 1862 he erected out of his own means St. Michael’s church, of which 
organization he was at one time elder and deacon, and was secretary since the 
church was founded. Mr. Sander was recognized as one of the leading citizens of 
his township, and a man of high honor and strict integrity. 

Jo#x Haves was one of the earliest settlers of Lycoming township, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania. He wasa native of County Tyrone, Ireland, but the exact 
year of his immigration to America is not known by his descendants. His first 
settlement was at Warrior Run, Northumberland county, and he was engaged in 
the merchandise business at that point, in connection with his son James, before 
coming to Lycoming county. They also engaged in the purchase of flax from the 
pioneers of the Susquehanna valley, which they shipped to the seaboard and loaded 
on a vessel for the Irish market. The vessel was lost at sea, and caused great 
financial loss to Mr. Hayes and his family. In fact, it was this event that influenced 
their settlement in Lycoming county. About 1789 James came to this county 
and took out a patent for some 3,000 acres of land, located in what is now 
Lycoming and Hepburn townships, in the name of his father. He commenced 
clearing off the forest, and built a log house upon the farm now owned by John S. 
Hayes, to which John Hayes removed his «family from Warrior Run. Here he 
resided the balance of his days. He was twice married, his first wife dying in 
Ireland. Three sons and one daughter were born of this union: John; James; 
Robert, and Elizabeth, who married a Mr. Kendall, all of whom came with their 
father to Pennsylvania. His second wife was a Miss Thompson, to whom were born 
five sons and one daughter: William; John B.; Squire; Isaiah; Thompson, and 
Polly, who married John Murphy. Mr. Hayes was oue of the leading pioneers of 
his locality. He was a quiet, unobtrusive man, a Presbyterian in religion, and 
devoted his attention to the clearing of his large farm and the rearing of his 
family. He died at an advanced age, respected and honored by all who knew him. 
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Joun HAYES, eldest son of John Hayes, Sr., was a native of Ireland, and came 
with his father to Pennsylvania. He married Annie Thompson, and by this union 
seven children were born to him: James; Nancy; Samuel; Robert; Rachel; John, 
and Elizabeth. 

James Hayes, second son of John Hayes, Sr., was the first member of the family 
to settle in Lycoming county. As previously mentioned, he was engaged in business 
at Warrior Run, Northumberland county, with his father, and after the loss of the 
vessel carrying their flax he entered the land for his father, in Lycoming township, 
Lycoming county, upon which he resided from 1789 until 1806. He then removed 
to the locality of Seneca Lake, New York, and engaged in the distillery business. 
When the war of 1812 broke out he entered the service as a private soldier, from 
which he rose to the rank of aide-de-camp on General Scott’s staff. He afterwards 
settled in Schuyler county, New York, and engaged in farming. He remained there 
until 1846, when he returned to Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, and settled in 
Lewis township, where he died in February, 1847. He married Marentha Roberis, 
of New York State, who bore him five children: John, of Illinois; Sarah, deceased 
wife of Josiah Bartlett; William, deceased; Philemon R., and Robert. Politically 
he was a Democrat, and liberal in his religious views. His wife survived him about 
ten years. 

Rogerr Haves, third son of John Hayes, Sr., married a Miss Torbett, and 
removed to Circleville, Ohio. 

Joan B. Haves, fifth son of John Hayes, Sr., was born in 1794, at Warrior Run, 
Northumberland county, Pennsylvania. After attaining manhood he engaged in 
farming and lumbering, and resided upon the homestead farm his entire life, the 
present improvements having been built by him. He took great interest in public 
affairs, and filled most of the township offices. He married Elizabeth A., daughter 
of Samuel Grier, of Newberry, Pennsylvania, who bore him one son, John S. Mr. 
Hayes diedin October, 1869. His widow survives him, and resides upon the home- 
stead farm. 

Thompson Hayes, seventh son of John Hayes, Sr., was born in 1801, in Northum- 
berland county. He was reared on the homestead farm, and was engaged in farm- 
ing and Inmbering. He located in Cogan valley, and was killed by lightning in 
1861. He was a Whig, and afterwards a Republican, and filled several township 
offices at different periods. He married Sarah, daughter of John Kyle, of Lycoming 
township, who became the mother of eleven children: William; John; Kyle, deceased; 
Sarah J., deceased wife of John Blair; Rachel, deceased wife of A. Maxwell; Benja- 
min, deceased; Mary, deceased wife of William Woods; James, deceased; Thompson; 
Martha, wife of Joseph Dayton, and Margaret, deceased. 

Squire Haves, eighth son of John Hayes, Sr., was born in Northumberland county 
in 1803, and came with his father to Lycoming county. In 1825 he purchased 
the farm whereon his sons Benjamin and Samuel A. now reside. He was married in 
1834 to Mary A., daughter of William Waterson, a native of Ireland and a resident 
of Lycoming county. Four children were born to them: Benjamin; William A., 
deceased; Samuel A., and Mary E., deceased wife of Herman Ault. Mr. Hayes died 
in 1862, his widow surviving him until 1889. 

Pmiemon R. Hayes, third son of James Hayes, was born, September 7, 1828, in 
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New York State. He received a common school education, and at the age of twenty 
he took charge of the farm for the children of his uncle, John Hayes, and at their 
death he inherited the property. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Hayes, 
who bore him two daughters: Mary M., wife of Harry Davis, and Annie, deceased 
wife of William Thompson. Mrs. Hayes died in February, 1887, and he married 
for his second wife Mrs. Charlotte Ludwig, daughter of Frederick Heisley, of Hep- 
burn township. Mr. Hayes is extensively engaged in farming, and is an active 
member of the Farmers’ Alliance. He is a Democrat, and has filled several town- 
ship offices. He is a member of Lycoming Centre Presbyterian church, is con- 
nected with the K. of L., and is recognized as one of the leading farmers of the 
county. 

Jons S. Hayes, only son of John B. Hayes, was born, June 14, 1845, on the old 
homestead. He received a common school education, and since arriving at man- 
hood has been engaged in farming and lumbering. Heis the owner of about 200 
“acres of well improved land, the site of the original settlement of his grandfather. 
Mr. Hayes married Mary C., a daughter of John Heilman, of Williamsport, and is 
the father of four children: Bertie H.; Harry; J. Byron, and Freddy. He isa 
trustee and a leading member of Lycoming Centre Presbyterian church, to which 
his family also adhere. In early life Mr. Hayes was a Republican, but for some 
years he has affiliated with the Democratic party. He is an active member of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, belongs to Susquehanna Lodge, No. 199, K. of P., of Williams- 
port, and is one of the well known, progressive citizens of Lycoming county. 

Thompson Hayes, youngest son of Thompson Hayes, was born in Hepburn town- 
ship and reared to farmlife. He was engaged in farming and lumbering in Cogan 
valley until 1876, when he settled upon his present farm in Lycoming township. He 
has been twice married. His first wife was Helen Miller, and his second Sarah 
Glosser, both of whom are dead, the latter dying June 26, 1891. Politically Mr. 
Hayes is a Republican, and takes an active interest in public affairs. 

Jonn Ropinson was a native of Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, born near 
Sunbury about 1781. His parents came from the North of Ireland, and settled in 
Northumberland county at a very early day. Mr. Robinson learned the tailor’s 
trade, and about 1800 came into Lycoming county and worked at his trade several 
years among the pioneers. About 1807 he took charge of a farm for Isaac Smith, 
where he remained some three years. He then purchased a small piece of land, 
where William Culver now lives, upon which he located and lived five years. He 
afterwards settled upon a tract of nearly 1,000 acres, where he lived for twenty 
years. It was situated on the line of Lycoming and Anthony townships, his 
homestead being where W. P. Robinson lives. He cleared about one-half of the 
tract, and at the time of his death, April 19, 1868, he was one of the prominent farm- 
ers of the county. He took an active interest in public affairs, and always voted the 
Democratic ticket. Impressed with the importance of good schools, he became act- 
ive in promoting educational matters, and served for many years as a director. The 
first school opened in Lycoming township was taught in his house. Mr. Robinson 
wasa member of Old Lycoming Presbyterian church, of Newberry, and took an 
active interest in religious matters. He married Mary, daughter of John Baker, a 
mative of England, who settled in Piatt township. Their family were as follows: 
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Eleanor, who married Thomas Smith; Polly S., who married Daniel Bower; John: 
B.; Martha Jane, deceased wife of Valentine Smith; Margaret B., who married 
James Williamson; Isaac, deceased, and James. 

Isaac Rogınson, son of John and Mary Robinson, was born on the homestead in 
Lycoming township, July 30, 1819. He received such schooling as could be 
obtained during pioneer days, and early in life engaged infarming. At his death 
he was the most extensive farmer in the township, cultivating about 500 acres 
of land. He married Margaret, daughter of James Fausey, of Lycoming 
township, who bore him a family of three sons: Leroy; William P., and Dr. Rich- 
ard F. Mr. Robinson was a Democrat, and was prominent in the local affairs of 
his township. Though not a member of any church, he contributed to the support 
of religion, and gave liberally of his means toward every worthy object. 

Leroy Rosrnson, eldest son of Isaac Robinson, was born upon the farm where he 
now resides, February 17, 1852. After receiving a common school education in the 
schools of his township he attended Dickiuson Seminary, of Williamsport, and com- 
pleted his studies at the Montoursville Normal School. He taught for several 
years in the common schools of Lycoming county, and for the last fourteen years 
has been engaged in farming, cultivating 156 acres. He is an active Democrat, and 
in 1889 was a candidate for county commissioner. He has filled several of the 
offices in his township, and has been towuship assessor fifteen years and a school 
director seven. Mr. Robinson was married in 1877 to Lizzie, daughter of Henry 
Newcomer, of Williamsport, who died in 1888, leaving a family of three children: 
Bertha A.; Hattie M., and Isaac F. His second marriage was with Mrs. Mary 
Cowden, daughter of Thomas Blackwell, of Jersey Shore, which occurred in 1890. 
One child has been born of this union, Florence R. Mr. Robinson is one of the 
prominent and progressive citizens of his locality. 

W. P. Rosinson, second son of Isaac and Margaret Robinson, was born on the 
homestead farm, November 27, 1854. He received a good common school educa- 
tion, and followed the usual routine of farm life in early boyhood. In 1879 he set- 
tled upon his present farm of 124 acres, which he has since cultivated successfully. 
He was married in 1875 to Emma, daughter of William Williamson, of Lycoming 
township, who has borne him three children: Silas M.; Elden, and Jennie L. Mr. 
Robinson is prominent in the local councils of the Democratic party, and has filled 
the offices of school director, assessor, and auditor. He is a member of Lycom- 
ing Creek Alliance, No. 14, and is one of the esteemed citizens of Anthony township. 

Dr. Ricsard F. Ropınsos, youngest son of Isaac and Margaret Robinson, was 
born upon the homestead, and received his primary education in the common schools 
of his district. He afterwards attended the Muncy Normal School, where he was 
graduated. He read medicine with Dr. Nutt, of Williamsport, and graduated at 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. He commenced the practice of his profes- 
sion at Latonia, Tioga county, but is now located at Morris, Pennsylvania, where he 
enjoys a lucrative and constantly growing practice. 

Jaco Eoter, Sr., was a palive of Ober-Ampt, Stuttgart, Wurtemberg, Germany, 
and immigrated to the United States towards the close of the last century. He was 
quite a young man, aud upon his arrival came westward and found employment in 
Hepburn township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. He worked by the day and 
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month, until he had sufficient means to purchase 104 acres of land in Hepburn town- 
ship, on which his son Levi resides. He went to work vigorously clearing and im- 
proving his land, and was recognized as one of the industrious pioneers of his 
vicinity. He married Mary Rentz, who bore him the following large family: Jacob, 
of Lycoming township; Margaret, deceased wife of Peter Brown; Christ, of Muncy; 
Mary, deceased wife of Philip Shide; David, of Woodward township; Elizabeth, 
wife of Isaiah Coxsey; Jonathan, of Hepburn township; Sophia, deceased wife of 
John Waltz; John, of Hughesville; Madaline, wife of Jacob Cook; Lewis, and Levi, 
both of Hepburn township, and two who died in infancy. Mr. Edler was an adherent 
of the German Baptist faith, commonly known as Dunkards. He was a member of 
the Democratic party, and a quiet, well-to-do citizen. He died in 1872 upon the 
farm which he settled and improved; his widow survived him about five years. 

Jacoe Epner, son of Jacob and Mary Edler, was born upon the homestead farm 
in Hepburn township, March 11, 1821. Being the eldest son his advantages for an 
edncation were such as the pioneer schools of his youth afforded. He remained 
under the parental roof until he was twenty-five years old, and then rented a farm 
for two years. In 1847 he purchased his present homestead, to which he has added 
until he now owns 133 acres, besides 1,000 acres additional in Lycoming and Cogan 
House townships. In 1859 he engaged in the saw mill business, and erected a mill 
on the west branch of Hoagland’s run, close to his residence. The mill was destroyed 
by fire, but he rebuilt upon the same site, and operated the mill until 1889, when 
he retired from active business. Mr. Edler has been an unswerving Democrat all 
his life, and has filled several of the offices in his township. He is a member of the 
Lutheran church, in which organization he has been a deacon. . He married Sarah, 
daughter of Michael Quigle, who became the mother of the following children: 
Elizabeth, wife of Isaac Ulmer; Catharine, deceased wife of Henry Good; Matilda, 
widow of Robert Stabley; Jacob, Jr., of Williamsport, who married Rebecca, 
daughier of Amos Livermor, of Cogan House; Susan, wife of Amos Smith; Emma, 
wife of Daniel Kinley; Madaline, wife of Peter Wrong; Stephen, who married Ida, 
daughter of John Harman, of Anthony township, and Maggie, wife of John Mel- 
lery. Mrs. Edler died April 7, 1866, and he married Mrs. Harriet Flock, daughter 
of Isaac Cowdreck. Mr. Edler is a member of Lycoming Creek Alliance, No. 14. 

SamveL Resp, a native of County Tyrone, Ireland, immigrated to the United 
States at an early date, but where he first settled is not known. He was a school 
teacher, and followed that vocation after coming to America. He finally settled in 
Hepburn township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. He hada family of four sons 
and one daughter: John, who was one of the prominent lumber operators of this 
section of the State; Samuel; Robert; James, and Susan. He spent the remaining 
years of his life in this county. 

Rogert Reep, son of Samuel Reed, was born on Lycoming creek, in Hepburn 
township, and after arriving at manhood engaged in the Inmber business with his 
brother John. He subsequently purchased a farm in Lycoming township, now the 
property of J. M. Sander and George Dauber, upon which he died. His wife Eliza- 
beth subsequently married R. M. Bennett, and is still living. To Robert and 
Elizabeth Reed, were born eight children: Mary A., wife of Daniel Hinkle; Nancy, 
deceased; Samuel; David, deceased; Sarah, wife of A. J. Carr, of Texas; James A., 
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deceased; Rachel, wife of William Stricklin, of Texas, and Isaiah, deceased. Mr. 
Reed was originally a Whig, and in later years a Democrat. He was a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, and active in the affairs of that denomination. He 
was killed by a tree falling upon him in 1870. 

SAamuEL Rere is the eldest son of Robert and Elizabeth Reed, and was born on 
the homestead farm in Lycoming township, May 13, 1846. He received his educa- 
tion in the public schools of Perrysville, and has always followed farming. After 
his father’s death he purchased the old homestead. This he afterwards sold and 
bought his present farm of 108 acres. He was married in 1869 to Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of Jonas Grove, who has borne him two children: Elvira and George H. Mr. 
Reed has always been a supporter of the Democratic party, and has taken an active 
interest in the growth and progress of the public schools. He has served as con 
stable for seven years, and has been a school director three years. He is a Presby- 
terian in his religions faith. 

JacoB MerzGAR was born in Germany, in 1808. His father, John Jacob Metz- 
gar, was a native of Ober-Umpt, Stuttgart, Wurtemberg, Germany, immigrated to 
Pennsylvania about 1814, and settled in Hepburn township, Lycoming county. He 
had a family of eight sons and four daughters. Our subject after reaching manhood 
purchased a tract of 400 acres in Lycoming’and Anthony townships, which is now 
in possession of his descendants. He married Barbara Gerlach, who bore him the 
following children: Jacob; Daniel; Thomas, deceased; John; Samuel, who was killed 
in the rebellion; Margaret, wife of John Sweeley; Kate, wife of Jobn Phillips; 
David, killed in a railroad accident at Washington, D. C.; Solomon; Rosanna, wife 
of John Kline; Lizzie, wife of John Wooster, and Aaron. Mr. Metzgar died in 1871; 
his wife died some months before. In early life he was a Democrat, and subse- 
-quently a Republican. He was an active and leading member of the Evangelical 
chureh for many years. 

Damizt Merzcar, second son of Jacob and Barbara Metzgar, was born upon the 
homestead farm, December 28, 1831. He received a common school education, and 
remained with his parents until twenty-four years of age, when he purchased his 
present farm of 145 acres from his father. He was married, October 4, 1859, to 
Mary, daughter of Solomon Roupp, of Liberty, Tioga county, of which union eight 
children have been born: Howard; Edward; Wesley, deceased; Samuel; Henry; 
Tillie; Emma, and Ella. Politically Mr. Metzgar is a Republican, and has filled 
the office of school director and several other township positions. He is a member 
of the Evangelical church, and one of the leading citizens of that faith in his 
township. 

Barnas QUIGLE was a native of York county, Pennsylvania, who settled in Lycom- 
ing township, Northumberland county, toward the close of the last century. He 
took out a patent for 400 acres of land, and built a log house upon that portion of 
the farm where John Knight nowresides. Here he spent the remaining years of his 
life. He was married in York county, and had a family of five sons and two 
daughters. The sons were as follows: George; Baldas; Michael; John, and Jacob, 
who disappeared and was never heard from afterwards. 

GEORGE QuicLe, the youngest son of Baldas Quigle, was born on the homestead 
in Lycoming township in 1793. He grew to manhood thereon, and lived upon the 
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farm until old age, when he removed to the home of his son Ambrose, in Cogan 
House township, where he died at the ripe old age of ninety-six. His wife Leah 
was a daughter of George Kinley, and bore him a family of eleven children: 
Ambrose; John; Michael, who was killed in the war before Richmond; Jesse; Sophia, 
wife of A. Gore; Katy, deceased wife of F. Young; Lydia, widow of John Kinley; 
Mary A., widow of George Quigle, and three who died in infancy. Mr. Quigle was 
a Democrat, and a member of the Lutheran church. His wife died about 1865. 

Jesse Quiatz, son of George Quigle, was born in Lycoming township, in June, 
1824. He was reared on his father’s farm, and had meager advantages for obtain- 
ing an education. He commenced lumbering in early manhood, and followed that 
business for many years. After his first marriage, in 1846, he settled upon a part 
of the homestead farm and followed farming a few years, and was subsequently 
engaged seven years in the lumber business. He then located upon his present home- 
stead, where he has since resided. Mr. Quigle married Mary Doom, who died in 
1848, leaving one son, Philip. He afterwards married Juliann Opple, who is the 
mother of the following children: Mary E., deceased; Mary A.; Henry; Jesse; 
Solomon, deceased; Samuel, and Frederick. Mr. Quigle is a member of the 
Lutheran church, and a supporter of the Democratic party. 

Jacob MILLER was born in 1799 in Ober-Umpt, Stuttgart, Wurtemberg, Germany, 
and immigrated to Pennsylvania in 1817. He located in Hepburn township, 
Lycoming county, where he entered the employ of Dirk Updegraff in farming on the 
Susquehanna river near Newberry. He subsequently married a Miss Updegraff, 
who bore him two children. One died in infancy, aud the other, Sarah, became the 
wife of John Rote. He married for his second wife Barbara, a daughter of Abraham 
Wolf, who was one of the early settlers of Blooming Grove, Hepburn township. 
-She was born on the ocean when the family were emigrating to this country. She 
bore him the following family: Sophia, who was twice married, first to John Taylor, 
and after his death to John Eckard; Elizabeth, who married Robert Burton; 
‘Catherine, who became the wife of Isaac Kurtz; Abraham; Mary, deceased wife of ‘ 
Christ Bidlespacher; Isaac, deceased; Jacob; William; Dorothy, wife of Gottlieb 
Kurtz; Rachel; Susanna, and Samuel, deceased. Mr. Miller died in 1882 upon 
the farm which he settled, in Hepburn township. He was a life-long member of 
the Democratic party. His widow survived him until 1891, and died at the ripe old 
age of eighty-five vears. 

ABRAHAM MILLER, eldest son of Jacob and Barbara Miller, was born in Hepburn 
township, March 15, 1836. He remained with his parents until his twenty-first year, 
-and then entered the employ of James Williamson, a lumber operator, for whom he 
worked two years. Returning home he took charge of the farm and carried 
it on for twenty years. He then purchased his present place of 100 acres on 
Lycoming creek, upon which he has since resided. In 1889 he established the dairy 
business, which he has since operated in connection with agricultural pursuits. He 
married in 1861, Sarah, daughter of John Aderhold, of Hepburn township. Three 
‚children have been born of this union: Samuel, who married Cora Waltz; Regina, 
aud Katie. Mr. Miller is independent in politics, and has served as school director 
five terms in Lycoming and Hepburn townships. He is a member of the German 
Baptist church, is a trustee in that body, and at one time served as superintendent 
of the Sunday school. 
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Conrap WaLrz was born in Eldred township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, 
in 1814, and was a son of one of two brothers, George and Michael Waltz, natives 
of Wurtemberg, Germany, who immigrated to this county at an early date in its 
history. He grew to manhood in his native township, and at the age of twenty-five 
bought a farm of 100 acres in Anthony township, upon which he passed the 
remaining years of his life. He married Dolly Wolf, who became the mother of 
nine children: Rachael, wife of Joseph Carr; John B., of Anthony township; 
William G., of Lycoming township; Joseph T., of Loyalsock township; Emanuel, 
of Lycoming township; Katie; Elizabeth; Lydia, wife of John Metzgar, and Isaiah, 
of Anthony township. Mr. Waltz died in 1885, and his widow resides with her son 
William G. He was a member of the German Baptist church. 

Witiiam' GQ. Wautz was born December 6, 1845, in Anthony township, second 
son of Conrad and Dolly Waltz. He received a common school education, and was 
reared a farmer. In 1874 he purchased his present homestead of 130 acres, which 
he has since cultivated. He was married in 1872 to Margaret, daughter of J. B. 
Bower, and is the father of six children: Harry; Frank; Walter; Sadie; Fred, 
and Thompson. Mr. Waltz is a Democrat, and is a member of the Evangelical 
church. 

Jacob WHIrmaN was a native of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, who came to 
Lycoming county about 1820. He was a miller by trade, and was employed for 
several years in Knox’s mill, near Jersey Shore. His family consisted of the fol- 
lowing children: Henry; John; Jacob; Samuel; Abraham, and three daughters. 
He died at the home of his son Abraham, in Loyalsock township. 

SAMUEL Watrman, fourth son of Jacob Whitman, was born in Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania, about 1817, and came with the family to Lycoming county. He 
learned the miller’s trade, and followed that business until his marriage, when he- 
settled on a farm of fifty acres, a part of the Jacob Reichert tract, where his son 
Jacob now lives. He married Mary Reichert, who bore him the following children: 
Jacob; Margaret, widow of George Stiber; Mary, wife of Jacob Quigle; Catharine, 
deceased; Sarah, wife of Valentine Myers, and Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Myers. 
Mrs. Whitman died, April 14, 1860, and he subsequently married Mrs. Susan Reigh- 
ard, who survives him. He died, October 19, 1877. 

Jacob Wurman, eldest son of Samuel and Mary Whitman, was born, September 
7, 1834, and when he was one year old his parents settled upon the farm where he 
now lives. He there grew to maturity and received a common school education. 
After his marriage he removed to Cogan House township, and was employed in the 
saw mill of Isaiah Hayes for seven years. He then purchased the homestead farm, 
to which he afterwards added 140 acres. He now has 190 acres under cultivation, 
and owns a half-interest in 830 acres in Cogan House township, upon which has 
been developed a three-foot vein of coal. In connection with Jacob Ludwig, Mr. 
Whitman is also engaged in a saw mill and lumber business. He married Mary A., 
danghter of Rufus Ward, and they are the parents of the following children: Lydia, 
wife of Prof. John Sander, of St. Peter’s College, St. Peter, Minnesota; Margaret, 
wife of Charles Sander; Samuel; Henry; Isaiah; Hiram; Clara; Elvira; Laura, 
and Phebe. Mr. Whitman has always taken a deep interest in the cause of ednca- 
tion, has served on the school board of his district nine years, and also filled the office- 
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of treasurer; he has served as overseer of the poor fifteen years. Politically he is 
in active sympathy with the Democratic party, and is a member of the Farmers’ 
Alliance. He has been a member of the Lutheran church all his life, and has filled 
the offices of deacon, and treasurer of the church board. 

ALEXANDER WILLIAMSON was born in Aspertown, Pennsylvania, September 9, 
1818, reared in Lycoming county, and educated in the pioneer subscription schools. 
He was a son of Gideon Williamson, who came to Lycoming county in 1824. After 
attaining his majority he embarked in the lumber business, and also worked upon 
the construction of the West Branch canal. In 1540 he purchased the farm 
whereon 8. & C. Williamson live,in Woodward township, and resided there until 
1854. In that year he bought his late homestead in Anthony township, and was 
engaged in farming and lumbering up to his death. Mr. Williamson yas married 
in 1840 to Rachel Paulhamus, who became the mother of ten children, nine of whom 
are living, as follows: John, of Buffalo, New York; George, of Muncy; Levi, of 
Lycoming township; Henry S., of Woodward township; Asher, of Cogan House 
township; Alexander, of Muncy; Rebecca, wife of Allen Metzger; William, of 
Lycoming township, and Mary, wife of A. Welsh. Mr. Williamson was one of the 
well known pioneers of this township, and a son of one of its early settlers. 

Joux Drum was born in Bavaria in 1818, son of Frederick Drum, and immi- 
grated to the United States in 1846. He joined his brother, Frederick Drum, who 
had previously settled in Lewis township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, and 
found employment with Dr. John Reed in the lumber business, with whom he 
remained three years. He then purchased a small tract of land in Lewis township, 
and was engaged in farming five years, and afterwards bought forty acres in the 
same township, which he cleared and improved. He lived upon the latter farm until 
1869, when he sold it and purchased the homestead of 106 acres, in Lycoming 
township, where his son Charles A. now lives. Here he resided until his death, 
March 25, 1888. He married Catherine Opple, also a native of Bavaria, who 
survives him, and resides with her son, Charles A. They were the parents of teu 
children: Caroline, wife of John Schone; John A.; Mary, deceased; Catherine, wife 
of Newton Rank; William, a resident of Michigan; Jacob; Elizabeth, wife of A. H. 
Winter; Julia, wife of James Reighard; Charles A., and Frank. Mr. Drum was a 
member of the Lutheran church and an elder in that body, and in politics a sup- 
porter of the Democratic party. 

CuarLes A. Drum, son of John Drum, was born in Lewis township, Lycoming 
county, in May, 1863. He received a common school education, and in boyhood 
commenced working at the Jumber business in a saw mill, which he followed until 
the death of his father, and then purchased the homestead farm, upon which he has 
since resided. Politically he is a Democrat, and one of the enterprising young 
farmers of his township. 

Jaco Lunwre is a son of Jacob and Juliann (Mai) Ludwig, and was born June 
10, 1535, in Bavaria, Germany, and educated in the public schools of his native 
land. He learned the trade of wagonmaker, which he followed in Germany uutil 
1854, when he immigrated to Pennsylvania and found employment at his trade with 
John Drum, of Lewis township, Lycoming county, for one year. He then entered 
the employ of Warren Heilman and worked in his saw mill in Cogan House town- 
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ship for two years, and afterwards at his forge one year; he then returned to the saw 
mill, where he spent two years more. In 1860 he settled upon his present farm 
and engaged in agricultural pursuits. In the spring of 1882, in partnership with 
Jacob Whitman, he built a saw mill on Hoagland run, and has since been engaged 
in the lumber business in connection with farming. Mr. Ludwig was married in 
1860 to Mary E., daughter of George Wendler, and has the following children: 
Pheebe A., wife of David Hornberger; George; Hattie J.; Mary E.; Jacob E.; 
Chrissie L.; Charles P., and Henry H. In politics Mr. Ludwig is a Demoerat, and a 
Lutheran in religious belief. 

Myron H. Lamperson was born in Tompkins county, New York. His father 
was a native of Trenton, New Jersey, and his mother of Canton, Massachusetts. 
They removed to Tioga county, Pennsylvania, when our subject was quite young, 
and he lived in that county until his eighteenth year, when he came to Lycoming 
county and found employment with a large lumber firm with which he remained 
fifteen years. In 1861 he located in Hepburn township, and was engaged in the: 
hotel business about five years. In 1870 he purchased his present farm, which he 
has cleared and improved. He is one of the oldest lumbermen of the county; he 
made the first hogshead staves in his locality, and was one of the first shingle 
makers in Cogan valley. Mr. Lamberson was married in 1851, to Catharine, 
danghter of Michael Quigle, who died in 1864, leaving one child, Mary, wife of 
Joseph Wood. He married for his second wife Mrs. Mary J. Boorom, daughter of 
William Belford, of which union five children have been born: Olive, wife of J. M. 
Low; Joseph, deceased; John H.; Ella, deceased, and Bertha. Mr. Lamberson is 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal church of Hepburn, and is a steward and class- 
leader in that organization. He has been a Democrat all his life, and takes an 
active interest in the measures and successes of his party. 

DaxteL Baker is a son of Daniel and Catherine (Rutter) Baker, natives of Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware, respectively. He was born in White Deer valley, Limestone 
township, Lycoming county, January 31, 1841, received a common school education, 
and was reared a farmer. After reaching manhood he engaged in boating on the 
canal, and also worked eight years in a saw mill at Montoursville. In 1867 he 
settled in Loyalsock township, where he engaged in the saw mill business until 1887, 
and then located upon his present homestead. In 1863 he enlisted in Company C, 
Twenty-eighth Pennsylvania Volunteers, served three months, and was honor- 
ably discharged. Mr. Baker was married in 1877 to Jane Cupp, and has two chil- 
dren: Henry C. and Thomas Howard. He is a Democrat, and an ardent supporter 
of Democratic principles. His wife is a member of the Lutheran church. 

ANDREW MARSHALL, a native of York county, Pennsylvania, came to Lycoming 
county about 1796, and found employment on the farm of John Hughes. In 1806. 
he settled in Anthony township, where he purchased a farm, now the homestead of 
Andrew Keiss. He was married in York county to Mattie Shields, who became the , 
mother of the following children: Jane, born April 21, 1791, who married Henry 
Bryan; Mary, born November 7, 1792; Catharine, born November 9, 1794, who 
married Jesse Hughes; Joseph, born December 30, 1796; William, born February 
6, 1799; Martha, born April 1, 1801; Andrew, born September 24, 1803, and 
Martha (2), born November 20, 1805, who married Eli Fincher. Mr. Marshall died 
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July 12, 1834; his widow survived him until February 7, 1849. They were mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian church, and he was a supporter of the Whig party. He is 
best remembered among the older class of citizens as oue of the celebrated hunters 
and trappers of the Susquehanna valley. 

ANDREW MARSHALL, third son of Andrew and Mattie Marshall, was born at Level 
Corner, Woodward township, Lycoming county, September 24, 1803. In early 
boyhood he received three months’ schooling in an old log school house in Wood- 
ward township, but in after years by close application and personal study he secured 
a fair knowledge of men and books. He was reared a farmer, and after arriving at 
manhood he purchased a part of the homestead where his son William C. now lives. 
He spent the remaining years of his life upon that farm, and died, April 7, 1884. 
He always took a deep interest in the growth and progress of the public schools, and 
served as school director in his district. Though reared in the Presbyterian faith, 
he afterwards united with the Lycoming Christian church, and served as trustee of 
that organization. In politics he was an old-line Whig up to the organization of the 
Republican party, and then became a Republican. Mr. Marshall married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Carpenter, of Anthony township, who bore him eleven children: 
Joseph, deceased; Martha, who was twice married, first to Joseph Horn, and after- 
wards to J. J. Carpenter; Mary, wife of John Smith; Elizabeth, deceased; Nicholas; 
Elizabeth (2), deceased wife of Robert K. Olen; Margaret, wife of John Hughes; 
Susan, wife of Samuel Hill; Priscilla, who was twice married, first to Andrew 
Cohick, and after his death to J. R. Stout; William C., and Catharine, wife of Will- 
iam Shook. 

Witiiam C. MARSHALL, youngest son of Andrew and Elizabeth Marshall, was 
born, August 23, 1843, on the homestead farm. He was educated in the township 
schools, and reared a farmer. When he grew to manhood he took charge of his 
father’s farm, and subsequently purchased it. He married in 1864 Sarah J., 
daughter of Anthony Pepperman, of Mifflin township, and has one child, Charles 
E., born November 4, 1864. In 1884 Mr. Marshall engaged in the butcher business, 
which he carried on for five years. He is a Republican in politics, and an attendant 
of the Christian church. i 

Joss WILLIAMSON was born at Hamburg, Berks county, Pennsylvania, January 
7, 1789, and was a son of William Williamson, whose father was a Welsh immigrant 
who settled in Chester county, Pennsylvania, during the colonial period. John 
Williamson learned wagonmaking at Hamburg, and at the age of twenty came to: 
Buffalo valley, Union county, Pennsylvania, where he engaged in the millwright’s 
trade. He built mills in several different counties in the State, the last in 1848 for 
his son John, on Larry’s creek. In 1823 he settled in Lycoming township (now 
Anthony), Lycoming county, and purchased a tract of 200 acres of land which was 
covered by a heavy forest of timber. This farm he cleared and improved, and it is 
now the home of his son William. In 1837, in partnership with his three sons, 
William, John, and Abraham, he purchased 150 acres of timber land and erected a - 
saw mill on it and engaged in the lumber business. He was married in May, 1811, 
to Lydia, daughter of Conrad Kress, of Union county, who became the mother of 
thirteen children: Mary, deceased wife of James Cohick; Ann, deceased wife of 
Benjamin Artley; Eliza, deceased wife of Daniel Cohick; William, of Anthony town- 
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ship; John, deceased; Abraham, of Wisconsin; Hannah, deceased wife of John 
Sweeley; Catharine, deceased wife of Thomas Welsh; Matilda, wife of John Welsh; 
Lydia, wife of T. J. Watts; Fanny, wife of William Carpenter; Aaron C., of Mifflin 
township, and Absalom, who died in infancy. Mr. Williamson was first a Whig, 
aud afterwards a Republican. In early life he was a Lutheran, but subsequently 
joined the Christian church and took an active interest in that denomination. He 
died February 2, 1859; his wife survived him until June, 1877. 

Gipron WILLIAMSON was born at Hamburg, Berks county, Pennsylvania, and was 
a son of William Williamson, whose father was a native of Wales, who settled in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, prior to the Revolution. Early in the present cent- 
ury, Gideon removed to Aspertown, Pennsylvania, and in 1824 he came to Lycoming 
county, and settled in Lycoming township (now Anthony), where Jackson King 
now lives. He purchased fifty acres of land from his brother John, who came to the 
township the year previous, and he resided there until his death. He and brother 
had lived in Buffalo valley, Union county, for several years before their settlement in 
Lycoming county. Gideon served in the war of 1812. He married Lydia Shoemaker, 
and their children were as follows: James, deceased; Mary, deceased wife of Will- 
iam Smith; Sarah, widow of David Kulp; Lydia, wife of George Kinney; George, 
deceased; John, of Williamsport; Gideon, of Iowa; Elizabeth, wife of A. Venanda; 
Henry S., and Alexander, deceased. Politically he was a Democrat, and a Lutheran 
in religion. 

CuarLes WesLEY WILLIAMSON was born in Anthony township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, October 12, 1843, and is the third son of James and Margaret (Rob- 
inson) Williamson, and grandson of Gideon Williamson. He received a meager 
education in the district school of his neighborhood, and at an early age commenced 
to drive a supply wagon for his father. He filled various positions under the latter 
until 1866, when he purchased his present homestead of 250 acres and engaged in 
farming. He also operated a saw mill and manufactured lumber, which business he 
has since continued. Mr. Williamson was married in 1866 to Margaret H., daughter 
of John Cline of Salladasburg, and has a family of ten children, as follows: Lula; 
Charles C.; Florence M.; Edward J.; Mary O.; Ruby J.; Francis P. ; Maude H.; Clif- 
ford, and Clayton W. He is a Democrat, and was elected to the legislature in 
1887, and served in the sessions of 1887-88. He has also filled several minor offices 
in his township, and is one of the prominent citizens of that vicinity. He is a mem- 
ber of Anthony Alliance, No. 122, is vice-president of that alliance, and is county 
and township lecturer. He is a member of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

George Horn, a native of Delaware, settled upon the land where his son John 
now lives at an early date. He purchased 105 acres, which he cleared and improved. 
He married Betsey Smith, who bore him seven children: Joseph, deceased; Nancy, 
deceased wife of Enoch Paulhemus; Rachel, wife of Andy Grove; George; William; 
John, and Elizabeth, wife of John Bower. Mr. Horn and wife died in this county. 

. They were members of the Methodist Episcopal church for many years, and in poli- 
tics he was a Democrat. 

Joux Horn, fourth son of George Horn, was born in 1825, and reared upon the 
homestead farm, where he now resides. He married Christiana, daughter of 
Matthew Bower, who is the mother of ten children: Ambrose; George; Edward; 
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Jennie; Elizabeth, wife of David Myers; Henry; Lorenzo; Ella, wife of Howard 
Crossman; Alice, and Annie, wife of Charles Crawford. Mr. Horn has been a life- 
long Democrat, and is regarded as one of the leading farmers of his township. 

Bexsamın Artıey was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, and was a black- 
smith by trade, which occupation he followed for several years in Newberry, and 
afterward removed to Anthony township, where he lived until his death. He mar- 
ried Annie Williamson, also a native of Lycoming county, who died in 1858. To 
this nuion were born eight children: John; James; Sylvester; A. Anson; Catherine, 
who married Charles Jones; Lydia, deceased; Amanda, deceased, and Matilda, who 
is the widow of Augustus A. Brown. Mr. Artley was again married, to Catherine 
Hughes, and to this union were born three children: Orlando; Frederick, and Mary. 
He was a Democrat in politics, filled various township offices, and was a prominent 
member of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

Tuomas Harris was a native of Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, and settled 
in Susquehanna township, Lycoming county, about 1848. He was a blacksmith, 
and carried on that business in Susquehanna township for several years. He then 
moved to Bastress township, where he was engaged in business up to his death in 
1870. He married Betsey Selcell of Cumberland county, of which union nine 
children survive, as follows: Thomas; Samuel; Porter; Edgar; Solomon; William; 
Eliza, wife of Jacob Zuber; Mary, and Rebecca, wife of Philip Zuber. 

Tuomas Harris, eldest son of Thomas and Betsey Harris, was born in Cumber- 
land county, July 7, 1834. He was fourteen years old when his parents came to 
Lycoming county, and he soon afterward commenced working in the woods at lum- 
bering. He followed this business until 1858, and then settled in Anthony town- 
ship and worked as a jobber until 1861. In that year he formed a partnership with 
Joshua Minsker, and embarked in the saw mill and lumber business. They pur- 
chased a tract of 500 acres of timber land, which they converted into lumber. Mr. 
Harris is still engaged in the lumber business, and also operates a farm of 300 
acres. He married Helen, daughter of Joshua Minsker, to which union five chil- 
dren have been born: Foster; Ada, wife of Thomas Kennedy; Carrie; George, and 
Charles. Politically Mr. Harris is a Democrat, and has filled the positions of jury 
commissioner, school director, and other minor offices. 

Jons HucHes was a native of County Tyrone, Ireland, and immigrated to Penn- 
sylvania prior to the Revolutionary war. He took out a patent on 500 acres of land 
in what is now Woodward township, Lycoming county. He settled where John 
Smith now lives, but his land included the farms of William Updegraff and his 
grandson, Thomas Hughes. After he made his settlement he was driven away by 
the Indians, but subsequently returned and cleared the farm upon which John Smith 
resides. Here he spent the balance of his life. He was also engaged in the lumber 
business, and erected several mills. He had a saw mill, grist mill, and carding mill 
on Pine run, where William Culver lives, and besides his original tract he owned at 
one time over 1,000 acres in what are now Anthony, Cogan House, and Mifflin town- 
ships. He married Mary, a daughter of John Eason, of White Deer valley, and 
though the father of several children only two grew to maturity: James, and Nancy, 
who married Abraham Smith. His wife died in 1820, and he survived her until 
1827. They were members of Old Lycoming Presbyterian church at Newberry. 
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James Huskes was born on the homestead in Woodward township in 1796, and 
was the only surviving son of John and Mary Hughes. He received a meager educa- 
tion in the subscription schools of that period, and was reared a farmer. He 
engaged in farming and lumbering with his father, and became one of the leading 
saw mill men of his time. He was an active and influential Democrat, and served 
as county coroner at one time. He married Elizabeth, daughter of John Bennett, 
and became the father of five children: Margaret, deceased wife of John McLaugh- 
lin; Mary, widow of John Creighton; Nancy, deceased wife of Samuel Junod; 
Thomas, and James. Mr. Hughes was a member of Lycoming Presbyterian church 
at Newberry, and died in 1828. His wife survived him and married John Hughes. 
She died in 1875. He took quite an interest in the State militia and held the ranks 
of lieutenant and captain. i 

Txomuas Huaues is the eldest son of James and Elizabeth Hughes, and was born, 
August 7, 1826, on the homestead in Woodward township. At the age of eighteen 
he engaged in the lumber business, and erected a saw mill on the site of one of his ~ 
grandfather's mills on Pine run, which he operated for ten years. He then bought 
seventy-five acres of the original tract of 500 acres entered by his grandfather. He 
has added to his original purchase until he is now the owner of 160 acres of well 
improved land. He married Lucinda, daughter of Edward H. Russell of Piatt 
township, who has borne him five children: Cordelia E., wife of James Lynch; 
Edward J., who married Geneva E. Robinson; John R., who married Mary E. 
‘Piteoe; William, who married Martha E. Mason, and Harry H. Mr. Hughes was 
originally a Republican, but for some years he has supported the Prohibition party. 
He has filled the office of school director for several years, also other township 
offices. He has been a steward of the Methodist Episcopal church of Linden for 
‚many years, and has always taken a deep interest in the growth and progress of the 
‚social and material affairs of his township. 

Grorce Kriss was a native of Wurtemberg, Germany, and immigrated at an 
early date to Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. He pnrchased a farm near the site 
of Warrensville, where he spent the remaining years of his life. His children 
were as follows: William; Leonard; John; George, who resides at Warrensville; 
Dolly, deceased wife of Joseph Emmons; Christina, who married Jacob Kehrer; 
Rachel, deceased wife of Stephen Marquardt; Kate, who first married a Mr. Entz, 
and subsequently Christian Hower; Rosanna, who married Fred Marquardt, and 
Sophia, deceased, who became the wife of Adam Finkbinder. In partnership with 
his brother Christopher, and a man named Waltz, he purchased a tract of 900 acres 
of land in Anthony township, and divided it into three equal parts. Mr. Keiss 
gave his 300 acres to his sons John, Leonard, and William, all of whom are dead. 

Joan Keıss, was born in 1814, near Warrensville, Lycoming county. He was the 
third son of George Keiss, and remained on the homestead farm until reaching his 
majority. He afterward located on the farm in Anthony township purchased by 
his father, where he resided up to his death, in 1875. Mr. Keiss married Mary, 
daughter of Stephen Marquardt, and of this union eight children grew to maturity: 
Joseph; Solomon; Andrew; Simon; Catharine, wife of Daniel Ulmer: Sarah; Susan, 
wife of William Willets, and Rebecca, deceased wife of William J. Entz. Mrs. 
Keiss survives and resides upon the homestead in Anthony township. Polit- 
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ically Mr. Keiss was a Democrat. He was one of the original members of St. 
John’s Evangelical church of Anthony township, and gave liberally of his means 
‘towards the erection of the church building. He was a class-leader in that society 
for many years. 

Joseph Keıss, eldest son of John and Mary Keiss, was born upon the home- 
stead in Anthony township, Lycoming county, February 11, 1843. He lived at 
home until 1869, and then purchased a farm in Watson township, where he spent 
two years. At the end of that period he purchased his present home of 106 aeres, 
situated in Woodward township, upon which he has since resided. He was mar- 
ried in 1868 to Mary, daughter of Christian Wurster, and is the father of three chil- 
dren: David; Reuben, and Watson. Mr. Keissis a Democrat. His wife is a mem- 
ber of St. John’s Evangelical church. 

Rosert Kiya was a native of Ireland, and one of five brothers who immigrated 
to the United States. Two settled in Virginia, and three in Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania. Each of the latter took up 200 acres of land in what is now Piatt 
township, upon which they located prior to the Revolutionary war. Robert was a 
soldier in the Revolution, and was driven away from Lycoming county by hostile 
Indians. He subsequently-returned to his farm, where he died at the advanced 
age of ninety years. He married Susanna Pierson, and their children were as 
follows: Adam; Thomas; Benjamin; John; Robert; William; Margaret, who mar- 
ried Joseph Marshall, and Mary, who became the wife of John Yauger. All of the 
foregoing are dead except William, who resides with his son-in-law, John F. 
Meginness, of Williamsport. 

Joun Kine, fourth son of Robert King, was born in Piatt township in 1794, and 
resided upon the homestead until his marriage. He then located upon a farm 
belonging to his cousin, Adam King, which he afterwards purchased, and where he 
spent the remaining years of his life. He married Martha, daughter of Matthew 
Marshall, who bore him eight children: Robert, of Piatt township; Susan, widow of 
‘George Gilbert; Phebe, wife of James R. Hughes; Marshall M.; Catharine J., 
deceased wife of Daniel Artman; Mary, wife of J. M. Blackwell; William, and 
Martha, deceased wife of Samuel U. Carothers. Mr. King was drafted in the war of 
1812 and served for a short period. He was originally a member of the Whig party, 
and afterwards a Republican, and filled nearly all of the offices in his township. He 
was a member of the Methodist Episcopal church, and a trustee of his society for 
many years. His wife died in 1865; he survived her until 1887, having reached the 
ripe old age of ninety-three years. 

Marsnatt M. Kine, second son of John King, was born, June 2, 1828, on the 
homesiead farm in Piatt township. He received a common school education, and 
followed the usnal routine of farm life throughout his boyhood days. In 1863 he 
settled upon his present homestead. He married in 1863, Phoebe, daughter of 
Alexander Carothers, and has two children: Kittie L., and A. Carothers. He is a 
supporter of the Republican party, and both he and wife are members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church. 

Wırnıam WiLson Antes was born in Nippenose valley, Lycoming county, Peun- 
sylvania, in 1810. He was a son of William Antes, and grandson of Col. John 
Henry Antes, who erected Antes Fort at the mouth of Nippenose creek during the 
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Revolutionary war. Colonel Antes was one of the first settlers of Lycoming county, 
and a full sketch of him and his family will be found in the general history of the 
“county. William Antes, father of onr subject, was the eighth son of Colonel Antes,. 
and resided in Nippenose township until his death in 1850. He was a blacksmith 
by trade, and followed that business in connection with farming. William Wilson 
Antes was a millwright, which business he pursued for a number of years. He then 
returned to the homestead and continued to cultivate it until 1860, when he was 
elected county commissioner. On the expiration of his official term he removed to: 
Union county, and was appointed toll keeper on the bridge spanning the river 
between Uniontown (now Allenwood) and Dewart, which position he filled up to his 
death in 1879. His body was brought back to Lycoming county and interred in Wood- 
ward township cemetery. Mr. Antes married Margaret McCloe, of this county. 
Their children were as follows: Sarah A., wifeof Charles Shook, of Woodward town- 
ship; Elizabeth, wife of John Gross, of Piatt township; Margaret, wife of John Welsh, 
of Woodward township, and William H. H., of the same township. Mr. Anteswas an 
old-line Whig during the existence of that party, and afterwards cast his fortunes 
with the Republicans. He was quite prominent in the local councils of his party, 
and active in the public affairs of his locality. 

WinLram H. H. Antes, only son of William Wilson Antes, and great-grandson of 
Colonel Antes, was born in Nippenose township, Lycoming county, April 29, 1844. 
He grew to manhood in his native township, and received a common school educa- 
tion. He purchased his present homestead from his father, and has devoted his. 
attention to agricultural pursuits. In 1864 he enlisted in Company B, Two Hun- 
dred and Seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, and served until the close of the war. 
Mr. Antes married in 1874 Rebecca, daughter of Abraham Stout, of Piatt township; 
and is the father of one daughter, Blanche. He is a supporter of the Republican: 
party, has served as township auditor, and is recognized as a worthy descendant of 
his celebrated ancestor. 

James Grier was a native of Chester county, Peunsylvania, and a descendant of 
the Griers who immigrated from County Tyrone, Ireland, during colonial days. He 
served in the war of the Revolution, was taken prisoner, and confined in the old 
Dutch church in New York City until exchanged. He was a weaver by trade, and! 
operated a woolen mill in Chester county before removing to the Susquehanna val- 
ley. About 1780 he took out a patent for 500 acres of land in what is now Woodward’ 
township, Lycoming county. It is now the property of his grandson, Samuel H. 
Grier, and D. R. Mahaffey. In 1823 he located upon his land, where he died nine: 
months afterward. He was twice married. By his first wife he had one daughter, 
Jane, who married Samuel E. Grier, one of the pioneer postmasters of Williamsport.. 
His second wife was Elizabeth Little, of Chester county. She bore him the follow- 
ing children: James; Elizabeth, who married Jacob Thompson; Margaret, who: 
married A. Cooper; Nancy; Rachael, who became the wife of John Reed, and 
Mary, who married Samuel Hood. All of the foregoing children are dead. Mr. 
Grier was an old-line Whig, and for many years he was anelder in the Presbyterian 
church. 

JAMES GRIER, eldest son of James and Elizabeth Grier, was born in Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, and cameto Lycoming county with his parents in 1823. He 
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settled upon a part of his father’s land, and engaged in farming. He married Sarah 
Patton, of New Holland, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. She died in 1849, leav- 
ing five children: James; Maria J.; William; Samuel H., and Rachel, who mar- 
ried Alfred Hayes. His second wife was Sarah Davis, who died in 1873. Mr. 
Grier served in the war of 1812, entering the service at the age of fifteen. He sub- 
sequently held the ranks of lieutenant and captain in the State militia. He was 
an elder in Old Lycoming Presbyterian church for many years, and died in 1873. 

Samvet H. Grier, third son of James and Sarah Grier, was born, September 21, 
1828, on the homestead, where he resided up to his death, January 6, 1892. He was 
married in 1873 to Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander and Hester Hyndman, natives 
of Ireland and residents of Susquehanna township, Lycoming county. Two chil- 
` dren are the fruits of this union: Sarah E. and Mary H. Politically Mr. Grier isa 
Republican, and has filled several of the township offices. He is a deacon in 
Lycoming Presbyterian church of Newberry, and one of the respected citizens of. 
the county. 

Roperr Smitu settled at what is known as Smith’s eddy, upon the Susquehanna 
river, in Piatt township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, prior to the Revolutionary 
war. He entered 110 acres where James Smith now lives, and besides attending to 
his farm he followed boating, transporting goods to Baltimore and other markets. 
He was one of the industrious, pushing men of his day. He married a Miss Clark, 
and died about 1848. His family were: Isaac; Thomas; John; Abraham, who was 
connected with Charles Burroughs in building a section of the West Branch canal, 
William; George; Elizaheth, who married William Conover; Catharine, who married 
Robert Quigle, and Ann, who became the wife of William Bennett. Mr. Smith 
was a member of the Presbyterian church. 

ABRAHAM Suits, fourth son of Robert Smith, was born on the homestead in Piatt 
township in 1802. He was reared a farmer, and after his marriage he settled upon 
the farm where his son John now lives. He married Nancy, daughter of John 
Hughes, and both he and wife died in 1862. Their family were as follows: 
John H. ; Mary A., wife of Dewitt Riddle, and Nancy J., deceased wife of J. Q. Riddle. 
Mr. Smith was the owner of about 300 acres of land, which his wife inherited. He 
was an adherent of the Whig party, and though not a member of any church, was a 
liberal supporter of churches and schools. 

Jous H. Smirs, only son of Abraham Smith, was born, November 30, 1829, 
upon his present homestead. He there grew to manhood, and in 1863 he married 
Mary, daughter of Robert Mann, of Woodward township, who has borne him three 
children: Tressa M., wife of H. G. Evans; Jennie L., and Alva A. Mr. Smith 
is a Republican in politics, and a Methodist in his religious views. 

Joun CAROTHERS, a native of Ireland, settled in Woodward township at an early 
date. He owned 200 acres of land where Daniel Updegraff now lives, but subse- 
‘quently removed to the farm upon which A. K. Carothers resides, where he cleared 
and improved some 200 acres. He married a Miss Pepper, and became the father 
of four sous and three daughters. The sons were: Alexander; James; Frank, and 
Samuel. The daughters were: Mrs. Thompson; Mrs. Reed, and Mrs. King, all of 
whom aredead. Mr. Carothers was a member of Lycoming Presbyterian church, 
of Newberry, and was one of the first elders in that church. He died at the home 
of his son, Alexander Carothers, in Loyalsock township. 
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SAMUEL CaRoTHERS, youngest son of John Carothers, was born about 1798, and 
was reared under the parental roof. In 1848 he was engaged in the hotel business 
at Jersey Shore, and continued in that business two years. He then returned to the 
homestead farm, where he resided until his death, which occurred about 1879. He- 
married Martha, daughter of John Murphy, of Newberry, who died in 1861. Their 
family consisted of six sons and one daughter. Four of the sons, also the daughter, 
grew to maturity, and were as follows: James, who was killed at Petersburg, in 
1864, while serving as captain of Company I, Two Hundred and Seventh Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers; Johu; Adam K.; Newton, of Williamsport, and Phcebe, wife of 
J. F. Riddle, of Williamsport. Mr. Carothers was a Democrat, took an active part 
in public affairs, and was once the Democratic candidate for sheriff of Lycoming 
county. He wasa member of the Presbyterian church, and died in that faith. 

Avamw K. CArOTHERS, third son of Samuel and Martha Carothers, was born on his 

. present homestead in Woodward township, October 4, 1839. He received his pri- 
mary education in the common schools of his native township, and subsequently 
attended the high school at Jersey Shore and Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport. 
On the ist of June, 1861, he enlisted in Company H, Fifth Pennsylvania Reserves, 
and in Angust following was detailed to extra duty in the Signal Corps, and subse- 
quently attached to the United States Signal Corps in the regular army, where he 
served until the close of the war. He was discharged, June 25, 1865, and returning 
home engaged in farming, which he has since continued. Mr. Carothers married 
Alice, daughter of Dr. John King, of Mill Hall, Pennsylvania. Both he and wife 
are members of Lycoming Presbyterian church, of Newberry. He belongs to the 
Union Veteran Legion, is an active supporter of education, and is one of the leading 
farmers of his native township. 

GABRIEL OLark, a native of Ireland, settled ou Wolf run, near Hughesville. 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, at the close of the Revolutionary war. It is 
claimed that he was the father of nineteen children, but little is known of his 
history by his descendants. It is, however, believed that he spent the remaining 
years of his life in this county, and died on the farm upon which he settled. 

SaMuEL CLark, son of Gabriel Clark, was born in Lycoming county in 1799. 
In early life he followed the lumber business in Loyalsock township for a number 
of years, and subsequently purchased a tract of 854 acres, situated three miles. 
north of Huntersville, in Plunkett’s Creek township. He settled upon it, and died 
there in 1855. Mr. Clark married Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel Lambert, of 
Muncy township, who survived him until 1862. Their children were: Mary A... 
wife of Benjamin Davis; George, of Woodward township; Jane, wife of ©. Boatman; 
Sarah, deceased wife of Thomas Davis; Samuel L.; Fleming, who died in North. 
Carolina, while serving in the rebellion as a soldier in the Union army; Enoch, 
of Washington township; Eliza, deceased wife of C. Boatman; Davis, of Washing- 
ton township, aud Emma, wife of Henry Bower. 

SamveL L. CLark, son of Samuel and Elizabeth Clark, was born ‘in Muney 
township, Lycomiug county, in 1828. At the age of fifteen he entered the employ 
of William McKinney, who had just established an iron furnace on Lycoming 
creek, and assisted in making the first heat of iron. He learned the puddler’s 
trade, and remained in the employ of Mr. McKinney seven years, and puddled the 
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last heat of iron turned out at that furnace. He then engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness, aud rented land for cultivation until 1864, when he purchased eighty-three 
acres of forest land. He has since cleared and improved this farm, and brought 
it under a high state of cultivation. Mr. Clark was married in 1847 to Catharine, 
daughter of Philip Whipple, of Woodward township. Seven children are the 
fruits of this union: Margaret, deceased wife of William Hagerman; John, of 
Wisconsin; Sarah; Philip, also a resident of Wisconsin; Charlotte, wife of William 
Bird; Alice, wife of Alva Casner, and Susie. In 1865 Mr. Clark enlisted in Com- 
pany D, Fifty-first Pennsylvania Volunteers, and served until the close of the war. 

. In early life he was a Whig, and from the formation of the Republican party he 
voted that ticket up to 1889, and is now an Independent. He has served as town- 
ship auditor eight years, three terms as supervisor, and six years as a school 
director. He has always taken an active interest in the growth and progress 
of education. He is a member of the Methodist Episcopal church of Linden, is a 
class-leader in that society, and has oceupied the position of superintendent of the 
Sunday school. Mr. Clark is a man of broad views, and is recognized as an enter- 
prising and progressive citizen. 

Marruew MarsHarL was a native of Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, and 
settled in Piatt township, Lycoming county, upon the land where John Neff resides, 
towards the close of the last century. He reared the following children: Martha, 
who married John King; Mary, who married William King; Euphemia, who became 
the wife of John Clark; Matthew; Joseph; William; John; Sarah, who married 
Isaac Pepperman, and Catharine, who married William Meginness. 

Marruew MARSHALL, eldest son of Matthew Marshall, was born in Piatt township, 
Lycoming county, in 1814. After reaching manhood he engaged in the saw mill and 
lumber business on Pine run and Larry’s creek. He subsequently purchased the 
farm upon which he resided until 1886, when he removed to Williamsport and died 
there in 1890. He married Catharine, daughter of John Slonaker, and his family 
consisted of the following children: Annie, widow of John Thomas; Mattie, widow 
of Frank Thomas; M. Torrence; Sallie, wife of Samuel Hess; Alice, wife of William 
Pepperman; Warren, and Jane, deceased. Mr. Marshall was a Republican, and 
during his residence in Piatt township filled several township offices. He was a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal church, and was a trustee and steward in the 
local organization of that society. 

M. Torrence Marsuatt, eldest son of Matthew Marshall, Jr., was born on the 
homestead, December 28, 1848. He received a common school education and was 
reared a farmer. In 1884 he settled upon his present place. He was married in 
1874 to Lizzie, daughter of John D. Cowden of Piatt township, who has borne him 
three children: Wilber; Guyer, and Mabel. Politically he is a Republican, and is 
a trustee in the Methodist Episcopal chureh of Linden. 

Jons Bennett, who was twice sheriff of Lycoming county, was born at Level 

. Corner, in what is now Lycoming township. His father, John Bennett, was a native 
of Pennsylvania, and settled in Woodward township along the Williamsport and 
Jersey Shore road. He owned at one time about 300 acres, now owned by the 
Hauser heirs, W. T. Bennett, J. Robinson, and George Brown. He kept hotel for 
many years. He was a Democrat and a man highly respected. He was twice mar- 
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ried, His first wife was a Miss Clendenin, by whom he had the following children: 
William; John; Elizabeth; Rebecca; Margaret; Hannah, and another daughter who 
married a Mr. Mahaffy. Our subject was brought up on a farm and received a 
common school education. He followed farming and contracting on the West Branch 
canal. He was elected and served two ternis as sheriff of Lycoming county. He 
was a Democrat in politics and was recoguized as a leader of his party in Lycoming 
county for many years. He married Sarah Huller, and to them were born eight 
children who grew to maturity: William; Asher; John; Samuel; Margaret; Sarah, 
who married Stephen Ault; Mary, and Matilda. 

Henry Emery settled in Woodward township, Lycoming county, early in the. 
present century, and was employed as a farm hand several years. In 1829 he pur- 
chased of John Ross twenty acres, to which he subsequently added twenty two 
acres more. This tract is now the home of his son Henry. He also owned a farm 
of seventy-eight acres in Anthony township, which he cleared and improved. He 
married Sarah Horn, who bore him the following children: Jacob, deceased; 
Elizabeth, deceased; Nancy, wife of A. M. Hughes; Margaret, deceased wife of 
William Marshall; Mary, wife of Abraham Williamson; Catharine, wife of Robert 
A. Martin; Martha, deceased wife of Samuel Carpenter; John; Henry; Sarah, 
deceased, and Rachel A., wife of Thomas Smith. Mrs. Emery died about 1854; 
her husband survived until 1872. Both were members of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. Politically he was a Whig, and afterwards a Republican. 

Henry Emery, youngest son of Henry and Sarah Emery, was born on the home- 
stead in Woodward township, March 3, 1829. He received a common school edu- 
cation, and throughout his boyhood years followed the usual routine of a farmer’s 
life. He married Rebecca, daughter of Aquilla Lovell, and has one child, Carrie 
V. Our subject resides upon the farm first settled by his father. He is a Repub- 
lican in polities. He is a good citizen, and commands the respect of the people of 
his community. 

Josera HILL, a native of Berks county, Pennsylvania, settled in Anthony town- 
ship, Lycoming county, where Mrs. Tillie Welsh now lives. He married Marjorie, 
daughter of Andrew Welsh, ard afterwards located where his son Andrew resides. 
He subsequently purchased an adjoining farm, which his son Joseph P. inherited. 
They were the parents of three children: Andrew; Joseph P., and Ambrose, 
deceased. Mr. Hill died in 1883; his widow survives and resides on the homestead 
farm. He was a Republican in polities, and an elder in the Christian church for 
many years preceding his death. 

Josers P. Hitz, second son of Joseph Hill, was born, April 19, 1848, upon his 
present homestead, which he inherited from his father. To his origina] inheritance 
of sixty acres, he has added, until he is now owner of 195 acres of well improved 
land. Mr. Hill married Melissa, daughter of Warner Tuttle, of New York State. 
She died in 1881, leaving four children: Ella; Nora; Lettie, and Alice. Our sub- 
ject afterwards married Lettie Tuttle, a sister of his first wife, who has borne him 
three children: Thomas C.; Lula, and Ada, deceased. Mr. Hill is a Republican, 
and is an elder in the Christian church. He has always taken an active interest in 
the growth of the common schools, and has served as director in his district. 

ALEXANDER Counrex was born in Anthony township, Lycoming county, Pennsyl- 
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yania, in 1814, and was a son of John Cohick, a native of England, who came to 
Lycoming county about the beginning of the present century, and entered a tract of 
land in Lycoming township, containing some 400 acres. John Cohick was a shoe- 
maker by trade, and died on his farm, which he had cleared and improved, in 1819. 
He married Elizabeth Carpenter, who survived him many years. Their children 
were as follows: John; George; Andrew; Alexander; William; Samuel; James; Dan- 
iel; Mary, who married Benjamin Shook, and Nancy, all of whom are dead except 
the last mentioned. The subject of this sketch received a very limited education, 
and learned the blacksmith trade, which he followed for ten years in Anthony town- 
ship; he then began farming in the same township, and subsequently located on a 
farm in Woodward township, where he resided up to his death, in April, 1892. He 
married Sarah A., daughter of William Moffett, who bore him the following chil- 
dren: George A.; Jane, wife of George Kurtz; Matilda, deceased wife of Johu Pot- 
ter; William; Elizabeth, wife of Edward Courson; Annie, wife of Samuel Seitzer, 
and Wellman. Mr. Cohick was a Republican, and both he and wife were members 
of the Christian church. His widow survives him. 

Ei Fiscuer was born in Berks county, Pennsylvania, son of John and Rachel 
Fincher. His father died when Eli was quite young, and in 1819 the latter came 
to Lycoming county and found employment with John Bennett, of Woodward town- 
ship. In1821 he sent for his mother, who subsequently married Robert Maffett, 
one of the largest Jand owners in Woodward township. She had one son by her 
second marriage, and died about 1853. Eli worked for Mr. Bennett and Abraham 
Smith nine years, and then purchased 125 acres of land in Anthony township, which 
John C. Fincher now owns. He dwelt upon this farm until his death, which 
«occurred in 1878 at the age of eighty-one years. Mr. Fincher was twice married, 
first to Martha, daughter of Andrew Marshall. She died without issue, her only 
‚child dying in infancy. His second wife was Susanna, daughter of George Shook, 
who bore him thirteen children: William; Andrew; Sarah J., wife of Aaron Mar- 
‘shall, of Iowa; George, deceased; Rachel A., deceased; Catharine, deceased wife of. 
Ambrose Bower; Martha, deceased wife of William Elliott; Joseph, deceased; Mary, 
wife of Samuel Harmon; Eva, wife of James W. Mahaffey; Belle, wife of Charles A. 
‘Corsou; Eli, deceased, and Aaron, deceased. Mrs. Fincher survived her husband 
‘two years, and died in 1880. He was a Republican in politics, and a member of the 
‘Christian church. E 

WiLLiam FIncHER, eldest son of Eli and Susanna Fincher, was born in Anthony 
township, January 5, 1828. He received a common school education, and remained 
under the parental roof until 1849, when he purchased his present farm of 125 
acres. He cleared and improved his purchase, and lived upon it until 1887, when 
he retired from active work and took up his residence in Linden, where he now 
resides. Mr. Fincher was married in 1849 to Belle, daughter of Robert Caldwell. 
He has served as school director for twelve years, and has been township treasurer 
and filled other local offices. Politically he is a Republican. In 1564 he enlisted 
in Company B, Two Hundred and Seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, and served 
until the close of the war, participating in the battles of Fort Stedman and Peters- 
burg. 

James RoBIxsoN, youngest son of John and Mary (Baker) Robinson, a sketch 
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of whom appears in this volume, was born, September 20, 1821, upon the home- 
stead in Lycoming township, Lycoming county. He received a common school 
education, and after reaching his majority taught school in winter, and worked at 
farming and lumbering. In connection with his father he built a mill, where Jacob 
Metzger now lives, about 1841. About 1852 he purchased 107 acres in Anthony 
township, erected a mill on Larry’s creek, and was engaged in the lumber business 
and in farming at that point for eighteen years. He then bought his present farm 
in Woodward township, consisting of 104 acres, and situated on the Susquehanna. 
He cultivates 250 acres of farm land, and is recognized as one of the leading 
agriculturists of the county. Mr. Robinson was married in 1855 to Martha, daughter 
of Aaron Missimer, of Nippenose township. Eight children have been burn of this 
marriage: Annie, wife of A. J. Gamble; James B.; Ardella, wife of J. C. Littley; 
Lutitia; Geneva E., who married E. J. Hughes; J. Ranson; Lula, and William E. 
Politically Mr. Robinson is a Democrat; he served as justice of the peace from 
1869 until 1871, and has also filled the offices of school director, tax collector, ete. 
He is a member of Linden Presbyterian church, and a trustee in that organi- 
zation. He is well known throughout his township as a gentleman of enterprise 
and public spirit. 

Bensamın M, Yosr, physician and surgeon at Linden, was born in Washington 
township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, son of Joseph and Rebecca (Myers) 
Yost. Joseph Yost was a native of Dauphin county, son of Hermon Yost, a native: 
of Germany. He was reared in Union county, and followed the trade of carpenter. 
In 1840 he settled in Washington township, Lycoming county, where he conducted 
business until he retired, and now resides in South Williamsport. He is a 
Republican in politics and in his religious belief a Baptist. His family consisted 
of the following children that grew to maturity: Clara, who married D. D. Ernest; 
William H. and Charles, both of whom were captains in the civil war, William 
dying at Andersonville and Charles at Florence, both in rebel prisons; Dr. B. M., 
and J. Miles, of Williamsport. Dr. Yost was educated in the common schools and 
at Dickinson Seminary. He read medicine with Dr. W. N. Truckenmiller of Gregg 
township, was graduated from Jefferson Medical college, Philadelphia, in 1880,. 
and has since practiced his profession at Linden. He was married in 1882 to Clara,. 
daughter of R. C. and Margaret Quiggle, and to this union have been born two 
children: Edith May, born August 31, 1865, and Robert Quiggle, born October 10,. 
1889. Dr. Yost taught schoo] for about ten years in the common schools, and for 
three years in the Lycoming Normal School, partially during the time he was 
studying medicine. He is a Republican in politics, and a member of the I. O. O. F. 
He belongs to the Baptist church, while his wife is a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. z 

Epuunp Persun removed from Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, to what is now 
Sullivan county, and subsequently in company with his brothers, Elias and Charles, 
he located at the old Cogan house, in Cogan House township, Lycoming county. 
Here he built a saw mill and engaged in the lumber business. Some years later 
he purchased 200 acres of land in Woodward township, where his son Evan H. now 
lives, which he cleared and improved. He married Susanna Thomas, who bore 
him a family of eight children, four of whom are living: Evan H.; Sarah J... 
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wife of George Thomas; Amelia, wife of John Clark, and Lincoln, of Williamsport. 
Mrs. Persun died in 1884; her husband survived until 1859. Both died upon the 
old homstead in Woodward township. In politics Mr. Persun was a Republican, 
and filled the offices of school director, assessor, and supervisor in his township; 
he also served as assessor in Cogan House township. 

‘Evan H. Persux was born, September 2, 1849, in Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, 
and is thé eldest son of Edmund and Susanna Persun. He grew to manhood in 
Cogan House township, Lycoming county, and in boyhood began assisting his 
father in the lumber business, at which he continued many years. He sub- 
sequently purchased the homestead farm, and in 1891 established a dairy, which 
he now carries on in connection with farming. He married Lizzie, daughter of 
Isaac Kinley, of Newberry. They have seven children: James: Nora; Casper; 
Charles: Bessie; Chester, and Robert. In politics Mr. Persun is a Republican. 

Apax ÁuLT was born in Washington, D. C., and was the son of William Ault, a 
native of Germany. Adam was a carpenter by trade, and in 1816 he settled in 
Newberry, Lycoming county, where he followed his trade for many years. He 
erected many of the buildings in fhat locality, and was widely known as an honest 
and efficient builder. He married Maty, daughter of Jacob Reighard, and their 
family consisted of the following children: Stephen; Augustus, deceased; John; 
Herman, deceased; Elizabeth; Anna M.,and Catharine, deceased wife of Jesse Snyder. 
Mr. Ault was a member of Lycoming Presbyterian church, in politics a Whig, and 
afterwards a Republican. His wife died in 1856. 

STEPHEN ÁULT was born June 27, 1838, in Newberry, Pennsylvania, the site of 
his father’s home being at present within the limits of Williamsport. He 
received a common school education, and learned the carpenter’s trade with his 
father. He followed that business a few years, and then engaged in merchandising 
in Newberry, at which he continued fifteen years. In 1876 his son, J. B. Ault, pur- 
chased his present homestead in Woodward township, where he has since resided. 
He was married in 1851, to Sarah, daughter of John Bennett. One son, John B., 
was born of this union. He married Eva, daughter of George W. Nicely. While 
a resident of Newberry Mr. Ault was a member of the city council, and also a 
director in the public schools. Politically he is a Republican, and for many years 
has filled the office of elder in Lycoming Presbyterian church of Newberry. 

Joun L. CAMPBELL, owner and proprietor of a saw mill at Linden, was born, De- 
cember 21, 1836, in Union county, Pennsylvania. His parents, William and Hannah 

. (Parks) Campbell, were natives of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, and Ireland, 
respectively, and are both deceased and buried in White Deer township cemetery, 
Union county. The names of their children are as follows: Eliza, who married 
L. S. Hayes, of Delaware township, Northumberland county, Pennsylvania; Robert, 
who resides in Ottawa, Kansas; William, who resides in Union county, and John 
L. The last named received a common school education and worked on a farm until 
1854, when he went to work for Seth T. McCormick in a saw mill near Dewart, 
Northumberland county, where he remained for three years. Hethen wenttoWatson- 
town, and was employed in the saw mill of Chamberlin & Fulton for some time; 
afterwards he remained with Cook & Pardee,who had purchased this mill, until 
1872, when he bought a saw mill near Linden, which he has owned and operated 
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ever since. He was married in 1860 to Matilda, daughter of James and Matilda 
Black of Union county, and to this union have been born nine children: G. B. Me- 
Clellan, deceased; Grace C., deceased; Jennie; Sarah A.; William P.; Kate; James 
Black, deceased; John A., and Frank. Mr. Campbell, wife, and family are members 
of the Methodist church, and Mr. Campbell is a Republican. 

Capt. James S. Moore was born in Porter township, Lycoming county, Pennsy]- 
vania, December 26, 1843, son of James and Eliza (Stevenson) Moore, natives of 
Ireland. His parents came to the United States in 1841, and settled in Porter town- 
ship, Lycoming county. They had a family of nine children, five of whom are 
living: James S.; Samuel W.; John R.; George R., and Fanny E., wife of Elmer 
Brown. His mother died in Limestone township, and his father in Woodward town- 
ship. Captain Moore was reared in this county, and received a common school 
education. On the 25th of September, 1861, he enlisted in Company D, Eleventh 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, and at the end of one year’s service he was promoted to 
corporal, subsequently to sergeant, and then to orderly sergeant. At the close of 
its term of enlistment his regiment re-enlisted for the three-year service. He was 
commissioned second lieutenant, and then passed*hrough the successive grades of 
first lieutenant and captain of his company. He served until the close of the war, 
and was mustered out of the service, July 7, 1865. Captain Moore participated in 
the battles of Cedar Mountain, Second Bull Run, Chantilly, South Mountain, Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville, Weldon Railroad, Gettysburg, and the battles of the 
Wilderness, and was present at the fall of Richmond and the surrender of Lee at 
Appomattox. He took part in all of the campaigns, battles, and marches of the 
Army of the Potomac during his term of service, and passed through without a 
wound, though having several narrow escapes. After his discharge he returned to 
Lycoming county and found employment in the lumber business. In 1870 he mar- 
ried Emma C., daughter of Peter and Eliza Casner, of Woodward township. He 
then settled on a farm, and has since been engaged in agricultural pursuits. His 
children are: Torrence; Howard; Henry W.; Frank, and Bertha. Captain Moore 
is a Republican, has served as school director, and has been constable of Woodward 
township for thirteen years. The family are adherents of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. 


CHAPTER LV. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
LOYALSOCK, HEPBURN, AND ELDRED TOWNSHIPS. 


Wittram CorLıns was a native of the southern part of Pennsylvania. He came 
to Lycoming county about the year 1780, and purchased 800 acres of land in what 
is now Loyalsock township. He settled on the river portion of this land, and the 
remainder of it was subsequently occupied by his children. At that time the only 
means by which he could secure goods from Philadelphia and Pottsville was by 
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wagon. He married a Miss Brewster, a lady of French descent, by whom he had: 
nine children. 

Isaac Cours was the second son of William Collins, and received an ordinary 
education. He married Mary Dominy, and soon after located on the farm where 
their son, William, now resides, which they cleared and improved. He died in 1848,. 
and his wife, who was of German descent, died in 1858. He was a Democrat in 
politics, changing in after life to the Republican party, and was a strong adherent 
of the principles of that organization till his death. He filled various township 
offices, and with his wife belonged to the Methodist Episcopal church of Williams- 
port. They reared seven children, two of whom are now living: Mary, who mar- 
ried Enoch Winner, and William. 

WiLLiam Corrs, farmer, was born on the farm where he now resides, February 
17, 1827, son of Isaac and Mary (Dominy) Collins. He was educated in the common: 
schools, and has devoted his life almost exclusively to farming, having on his farm 
one of the finest fruit orchards in the county, including 800 peach trees. He was: 
married in 1849, to Miss Mary, daughter of Jacob and Mary Winner, natives of 
New Jersey and Bucks county, Pennsylvania, respectively, who located in Hepburn 

- township, Lycoming county, about the year 1800. To this union were born eight 
children: Jennie, who married George Casselberry; Cyrus; Irene, who married Oliver: 
Stahl; Jeffrey; Annie; William; Sadie, who married Ambrose Hyman, and Howard. 
Mr. Collins is a Republican in politics, and has served as a school director and super- 
visor of his township. He furnished a substitute to help put down the rebellion. 
He and family belong to the Methodist Episcopal church, of which he is steward 
and trustee. : 

James T. Kine was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, January 25, 1835, and 
isa son of Joseph and Mary (Corson) King. His father was born in Lycoming: 
county in 1807, was always engaged in farming, and died April 29,1870. His 
grandfather, William King, was among the earliest settlers of the county. Joseph: 
King located in Loyalsock township, where he spent the remaining years of his life. 
He was a Democrat, and filled the various offices in his township. His wife died in 
1871, and they were both members of the Methodist Episcopal church. Their 
family consisted of three sons and two daughters, as follows: James T.; John, of 
St. Louis; Ellen, widow of Nelson Oakes; Charles R., of Loyalsock township, and: 
Mary, wife of William Page, of Williamsport. The subject of this sketch was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Loyalsock township, and has always followed agri- 
cultural pursuits, settling on his present farm in 1863. Mr. King was married in 
1858 to Mary R., daughter of William Wheeland, of Loyalsock township, and has 
three surviving children: William C. and Joseph N., of Williamsport, and Fannie, 
wife of Wilbur Kimbal, of Loyalsock township. Mr. King is a Democrat, and has 
been a school director in his township for seven years. He was one of the organ- 
izers of the Lutheran church of his township, is treasurer of that organization, and 
both he and wife are consistent members. 

CHartes R. Kine, farmer, was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, May 30, 
1844, son of Joseph and Mary (Carson) King. He was principally reared in Loyal- 
sock township, and was educated in the commou schools. He was married in 1867 
to Catherine, daughter of William Strieby. She died in 1886, leaving one daughter, 
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Catherine Ann. Mr. King is a Democrat in politics and was elected school director 
for his township but did not serve. He isa member of the Lutheran church located 
in that township. 

Evas ©. WiLsox was born in Loyalsock (now Eldred) township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, March 6, 1817, and was a son of Jonathan Wilson, a native of Sussex 
county, New Jersey, born March 15, 1775, who was one of the very early settlers of 
Loyalsock township, where he and his elder brother, Elihu, came in 1796, and pur- 
chased a large tract of land. Jonathan Wilson was a Quaker, and served as a justice 
of the peace for many years, and during the latter part of his life he settled near 
Millville, Columbia county, Pennsylvania, where he could have the benefit of the 
Quaker church, and died in 1856. He reared four children: Evan C., deceased; 
Mary Ann, deceased, who married Aaron Clayton; Abigail, who married J. O. Craw- 
ford, and William, deceased. Evan C. was the eldest of these children, and obtained 
more than the average education of that period. He engaged in teaching school 
during his younger days, but afterward followed farming. He married Sarah Ann, 
daughter of William Crawford, and for about ten years after they lived on his father’s 
farm, and then purchased a farm on the line of Eldred and Loyalsock townships. 
He was an earnest supporter of the Republican party, and was a strict temperance 
man. While he attended the Christian church, and gave it earnest support, he lived 
and died in the Quaker faith, May 9, 1866. His wife died in August, 1850, leaving 
four children: Albert; Mary Jane, wife of Joseph Yeagle; Rebecca Ann, deceased 
wife of Thomas Frymire, and Crawford, who died in childhood. His second mar- 
riage was with Leah Crawford, a sister of his first wife, who bore him two sons: 
William C., and E. H., both of whom survive. 

ALBERT WiLsox, farmer and horse dealer, was born on the old homestead in what 
is now Eldred township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, September 15, 1842, son 
of Evan C. and Sarah Ann (Crawford) Wilson. He received a fair education, and 
upon reaching his majority he engaged in butchering, and eventually went into the 
buying and shipping of cattle, and also embarked in the horse business. He was 
married in 1867, to Elizabeth, daughter of Joshua Brelsford, who died January 9, 
1890, leaving five children: Charles, deceased; Frances; Albert; Elizabeth Ellen, 
and Henry Harrison. Mr. Wilson wasagain married early in 1892,to Mrs. Hannah 
Thompson, widow of George Thompson. He is an active and enthusiastic Repub- 
lican, and is one of the enterprising citizens of his native county. 

Joux NEEcE was born in Loyalsock township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, 
September 17, 1802. He was a son of John Neece, a native of New Jersey of Ger- 
man extraction, who married a Miss Ridge, of New Jersey, a lady of English descent, 
by whom he had eight children, all of whom are deceased: Sarah; Lucretia; Will- 
iam; Catherine; Ann; John; Eliza, and Henry. John Neece received only a limited 
education, and after marrying Mary Mackey he located at Penn’s Dale, where he 
worked at the shoemaker trade. He afterwards established a tannery at that place, 
which he operated for a number of years, when he sold it and engaged in the mer- 
cantile business, continuing until his death in April, 1871. His widow died in 1884; 
she was the mother of eleven children, eight of whom are now living: Mary Matilda, 
who married Charles Narber; Ann Eliza, who married Henry E. Warner; Sarah, 
who married Daniel Courson; Clara, who married Joseph Edler; Emily Jane, who 
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married Jacob Courson; Thomas V. B.; Joseph M., and Alice A., who married Pier- 
son L. Koons. John Neece was a Democrat and filled several offices in the town- 
ship. He and his wife were both consistent members of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. 

Tuomas V. B. Neece, truck farmer and butcher, was born in Muncy township, 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, June 24, 1840, son of John and Mary (Mackey) 
Neece. He received his education in the township schools and at Dickinson Semi- 
nary, aud afterwards was graduated from the Iron City Commercial College, Pitts- 
burg. He then engaged in the mercantile business for two years at Hepburnville, 
after which he entered his father’s store at Penn’s Dale, remaining a short time. 
His next employment was with the firm of Potter & Company, of Williamsport, in 
the position of bookkeeper, with whom he remained a number of years. Leaving 
this he formed a partnership with A. Shultz, and engaged in the grocery business 
on Fourth street, Williamsport, and subsequently followed the merchant tailoring 
and dry goods business for a shori time, moving thence to Perrysville, where he 
taught school for oneseason. He returned to Williamsport and kept books for Brown, 
Early & Company, and was engaged in the coal business on East Third street for two 
years. In 1879 he moved to his present farm, where he has followed truck farming 
and butchering. He was married, Jannary 20, 1863, to Joann, daughter of Isaiah 
Hayes, and to this union have been born seven children, four of whom are now living: 
Mary Ida; Lewis Eugene; Myra Jeannette, and Rachel Estella. Mr. Neece is a 
Democrat, and has served as auditor of his township; his wife belongs to the First 
Presbyterian church of Williamsport. 

WaiLLiam Warran was born in Loyalsock township, Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1808. He was a farmer by occupation, and also followed the trade of 
shoemaker. He was a Democrat in politics, filled various township offices, and died 
‘in 1862. His widow, whose maiden name was Mary Magdalene Follmer, survives 
him, and was the mother of six children, four of whom are living: Catherine, who 
married Abraham Winner; Rosanna, who married James King; Clarence F., and 
Lydia, who married John Hagerman. 

CLARENCE F. Waeevanp, farmer, was born in Loyalsock township, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, May 2, 1851, son of William and Mary Magdalene (Follmer) 
Wheeland. He was educated in the common schools and brought up in his native 
township, where he has always followed farming. He is recognized as one of the 
representative farmers of Lycoming county, and has also carried on a dairy business, 
disposing of the milk in Williamsport for the past fifteen years. He was married 
in 1870 to Miss Sarah J. Strieby, daughter of William Strieby, and to this union 
have been born five children: Orella; William S.; Ralph V.; Clara V., and Florence 
A. Mr. Wheeland is a Democrat, and in 1880 was elected county auditor, which 
position he filled for three years; he has also been school director in his township. 
He is a prominent member of the Lutheran church, is a deacon of the same, and has 
been chorister for twenty years. He is a stockholder in the Merchants’ National 
Bank, of Williamsport, and in the Central Pennsylvania Telephone and Supply 
Company. 

Gorriers Hem, a native of Germany, emigrated to Hepburn township, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, about the year 1804. His father, Jacob Heim, also came to 
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Lycoming county at the same time, and his mother died while on the way across the 
water. Gottleib Heim married Margaret Steiger, and after living in Hepburn 
township for some time, they settled on the farm in Loyalsock township now owned 
by Abram Heim. He was a member of the Dunkard church at Blooming Grove, was 
a Democrat in politics, and died in 1881; his wife died in 1884. They were the 
parents of six children: Mary, who married John Rentz; Jacob; Isaac; Abraham; 
Elizabeth, who married William Weyman, and Margaret, who married David B. 
Waltz. 

Isaac Herm, farmer, was born in Hepburn township, Lycoming county, Pennsyl- 
vania, May 28, 1834, son of Gottleib and Margaret (Steiger) Heim. He was educated 
in both German and English, and learned the carpenter’s trade, which he followed 
for thirty-seven years. He was married in 1858 to Mary, daughter of George 
Mutchler, and to this union have been born eight children: William; Reuben; 
Margaret, who married James Derone; Martha; Thomas; Sarah; Elizabeth, and 
Bertha. Soon after marriage Mr. Heim located on his present farm, which he has 
cleared and improved. He is a Democrat in politics, has served as school director, 
and with his family belongs to the Warrensville Baptist chureh, in which he holds 
the office of deacon. 

Jacob SwEELY was born in Hepburn township in 1821, and died in 1885. He was 
a son of Jacob Sweely, a native of Germany, who was one of the pioneers of Lycom- 
ing county. He was a farmer, and after marrying Hettie Decker he located in what 
is known as Jersey Shore bottom, afterwards removing to Armstrong township. 
His wife was a daughter of Alexander Decker, a native of Lycoming county, and 
died in 1861. They were both members of the Methodist Episcopal church during 
their early life, but in later years became identified with the Evangelical church. 
They were the parents of six children, four of whom are living: Henry; Jacob F.; 
Rosa, who married Charles Bower, and Anna, who married Oliver Carson. 9 

Jacos F. SwreLY, farmer, was born iu Armstrong township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, March 29, 1855, son of Jacob and Hettie (Decker) Sweely. He 
received his education in the public schools and Dickinson Seminary, after complet- * 
ing which he worked in the lumber mills and the Lycoming Rubber Works for a 
number of years. He was married in 1877 to Miss Ida Bell, daughter of Jacob 
Fessler. She died in March, 1890, leaving four children: Chester E.; Truman 
Bardell; Ralph Leo, and Florence Myrtle. He was again married in 1891 to Miss 
Jennie, daughter of William King, of Level Corner. Soon after his first marriage 
he removed to Ohio, remaining there for two years, and returning to this county he 
settled on his present farm in the spring of 1880. He is an active Republican, is 
serving his ninth year as overseer of the poor of Loyalsock township, and has also 
been school director and supervisor. He and wife are members of the Methodist 
Episcopal church at Newberry. 

Tuomas Cupp, farmer, was born in Loyalsock township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, January 10, 1830, son of Thomas and Elizabeth (Reighard) Cupp, 
natives of Berks county, Pennsylvania, and early settlers of Lycoming county. 
His father married Elizabeth Reighard; he died in 1844, followed by her in 1866. 
They were both members of the Lutheran church, and reared nine children, all of 
whom are deceased except one son, Thomas. Thomas Cupp, Sr., was a Whig in 
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politics, and served as overseer of the poor and supervisor-of the township. Our 
‘subject, Thomas Cupp, received his education in the early schools of the township, 
and learned the carpenters trade, which he followed for a number of years in 
connection with farming. In 1853 he was married to Margaret Eder; he lived 
on his father’s farm for fourteen years, and settled on his present farm in 1870. 
To their union have been born eight children: Jane Elizabeth, who married Daniel 
Baker; John Porter; Lucy Ann, who married John Bennett; Susan Emma, who 
married William Seitzer; Sallie L.; Henry; Catherine A., and Samuel. Mr. Cupp 
is a Republican in politics, and he and wife are members of the Lutheran church. 

SamueL Ever, deceased, was born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, in 1770, and 
‘came with his father, Matthias Eder, to Lycoming county, in 1806. His father 
immigrated from Germany to the United States, was a soldier in the Revolutionary 
war, and a member of the Society of Friends. Samuel Eder, after locating in 
Lycoming county, engaged for a number of years in teaching school. He was 
married in 1806 to Miss Nancy Pervail, and to them was born one son, William, 
July 25, 1820, who died December 24, 1889; James Eder was married in 1854 to 
Sarah, daughter of Rev. Alexander Longsdorf, and to this union were born seven 
children: Rebecca J., who married John Shroder; Emma, who married Charles 
Foulk; Samuel A.; Elizabeth Ann, who married William Rathmell; Ettie, who 
married Harry Griggs; Maggie, who married Elias Seitzer, and Harry L., who 
resides with his mother on the homestead. Samuel Eder was married a second 
time, to Jane Porter, a native of Lycoming county, and to them were born eight 
children: Ann, who married Daniel Griggs; James, deceased; Mary, deceased; 
Hannah, who married Peter Griggs; Sarah, deceased; Margaret, who married 
Thomas Cupp; John, deceased, who married Sarah Scott, and Elizabeth, deceased, 
who married Jacob Ball. Mr. Eder became one of the prominent and influential 
farmers of Loyalsock township, owning at his death 600 acres of land. He served 
in the war of 1812, was a Democrat in politics, and filled various township offices. 
He died in 1865, followed by his second wife in 1877; both were members of the 
Presbyterian church. 

DaxteL T. Toomas was born in Loyalsock township, Lycoming county, Pennsyl- 
vania, December 31,1815. His father, Rev. John Thomas, was of German descent, 
and one of the early Methodist preachers who traveled his circuit on horseback; 
he finally settled in Loyalsock township, and was at one time an associate judge 
of Lycoming county. Daniel T. Thomas was a man who possessed more than the 
average education at that period. He taught school in connection with farming. 
He was a Democrat in politics, and served as county auditor and in various township 
offices. He became a member of the Methodist church at the age of fifteen years, 
and helped to build the Methodist Episcopal church of Loyalsock township, of 
which he was one of the most prominent members, and was class-leader for many 
years. He died in 1858, and his wife, whose maiden name was Rachel Scott, a 
native of Fairfield township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, died in 1880. To 
them were born seven children: John B., deceased; Charles, deceased; Henry S.; 
Emily, deceased, who married Frederick Young; Harriet, who married George 

. Koons; Rebecca, who married Philip Probst, and Daniel T. 
Henry S. Tuomas, farmer, was born in -Loyalsock township, Lycoming county, 
66 
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Pennsylvania, September 1, 1844, son of Daniel T. and Rachel (Scott) Thomas. 
He was educated in the common schools, and has devoted his business life to 
farming. He is now serving his fourth term as township auditor and has served 
as school director and assessor. Jn 1867 he was married to Harriet, daughter of 
Rev. Jacob Probst, and he immediately settled on the farm where he has since 
resided. To this union have been born four children: Charles S.; James Osear;. 
Henry, and Jacob. Mr. Thomas conducts a dairy in connection with his farm. 
He and wife are members of the Methodist church, in which he is steward. 

Wırrraum FoLLMER was a native of Turbut township, Northumberland county, 
Pennsylvania, where he was born, December 19, 1793, and was a son of John Adam 
Follmer, whose father, Michael Follmer, came from Germany to Berks county, 
Pennsylvania, in 1737. He settled near Milton, Northumberland county, in 1778, 
and died in 1793. Michael Follmer was the father of six sons and three daughters. 
The family donated the site of the Follmer Lutheran church, and a farm of eighty 
acres to the congregation. He and wife are buried in the cemetery at that church.. 
His son John Adam sent his three sons: William; Jonathan, and David, to Lycom- 
ing county about 1815, to settle a tract of land in Loyalsock township which he had' 
purchased. William Follmer married Catharine Swartz, a daughter of Peter Swartz,. 
a native of Germany and one of the pioneers of Loyalsock township, where she was 
born, April 9,1791. He cleared and improved his land, and became one of the 
prominent and substantial farmers of Loyalsock township. He was a Democrat, and 
filled various township offices. He and wife were members of the Lutheran church, 
and lived and died in that faith. Mrs. Follmer died, April 2, 1855; he survived her 
fifteen years, and died, April 25, 1870. They were the parents of thirteen children: 
Mary M., widow of William Wheeland of Loyalsock township, born December 14, 
1815; Sarah, wife of George Hartman of Syracuse, Nebraska, born March 2, 1817; 
Rosanna, who was born August 6, 1818, and died September 18, 1826; Adam, of 
Williamsport, born May 19, 1820; Catharine, who was born December 29, 1821, 
married Christian Edler, and died September 20, 1847; Julia Ann, widow of Jesse- 
Strieby of Eldred township, born July 10, 1823; Susanna, widow of James MeWill- 
iams of Kansas, born May 21, 1825; Margaret, wife of William Hayes of Montours- 
ville, born March 11, 1827; Charlotte F., second wife of Christian Edler of Montours-. 
ville, born February 6, 1829; Lydia, wife of James M. Neece of Williamsport, born. 
October 29, 1830; Amelia, widow of Jesse Hyman of New York State, born May 13,. 
1833; William, of Watsontown, born April 23, 1835, and Peter, of Loyalsock 
township. 

PETER FoLLmer, farmer, was born on the farm where he now resides in Loyal- 
sock township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, February 1, 1837, and is the- 
youngest son of William and Catherine Follmer. He was educated in the common 
schools and reared on the farm; he also spent two winters at Dickinson Seminary. 
He has always been engaged in farming, with the exception of four years which 
were spent in the lumber business in the State of Michigan. In 1862 he was drafted: 
in the war of the rebellion, but furnished a substitute. He is a stockholder in the 
First National Bank and the Lycoming National Bank of Williamsport. He is a 
Democrat in politics, and has served as school director, auditor, and supervisor of 
his township. He was married, January 3, 1860, to Miss Lavina Metzger, daughter 
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of George Metzger, and to this union were born four children: Alice R.; Annie 
L., who married C. E. Berger; Alva E., and Estella. Mrs. Follmer died in 1872, 
and he was again married, in 1875, to Mies Sarah G. Wilcox, daughter of Lewis G. 
Wilcox, and to them have been born four children: William; Margaret M.; Mabel, 
and Clinton Lee. Mr. Follmer is a member of the Lutheran church of Loyalsock 
township, was one of its principal organizers, and has served as elder of the same 
for many years. 

Sonomon FOLLNER was born in Loyalsock township in 1829, son of Jonathan Foll- 
mer, a native of Northumberland county. In 1852 he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of John and Elizabeth Swartz. John Swartz moved to Loyalsock township with his 
father at an early day, and settled on the farm now occupied by John S. Follmer. 
He was a justice of the peace for a number of years, and was one of the reputable 
citizens of the community in which he resided. His daughter, Elizabeth, married 
Solomon Follmer, and to them were born four children: John § ; Charles F. ; 
Wiliam P., and Foster M., deceased. Mr. Follmer was a Democrat in politics, and 
served as school director and auditor of Loyalsock township; he was one of the orgau- 
izers of the Grange Lodge, P. of H., and Master of the same for several years, and a 
member of the I. O. O. F. He died in January, 1880. 

JOHN S. Forumer, farmer, was born in Loyalsock township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, July 17, 1854, son of Solomon and Elizabeth (Swartz) Follmer. He 
received his education in the township schools and has always followed farming. 
He was married in 1877 to Miss Mary, daughter of Frederick Harman, of Eldred 
township, and to them were born two children: Orrell Myrtle and Florence Emma. 
He is a Democrat in politics, and has served as supervisor of the township; is a 
member of the Patriotic Order of the Sons of America, and with his wife belongs to 
the Lutheran church at Montoursville, of which he has been deacon. 

Wiiitam P. FoLLMER, farmer, was born on the farm where he now resides, Loyal- 
sock township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, January 16, 1858, son of Solomon 
and Elizabeth (Swartz) Follmer. He was educated in the common schools and has 
always resided on his present farm. He was married in 1882, to Miss Addie, 
daughter of Benjamin Carson, of Loyalsock township, and to this union have been 
born two children: Raymond O. and Pearl E. Mr. Follmer is an active Demo- 
crat, has served as school director, and is a deacon of the Lutheran church. 

Joser Lowe was born in New Jersey in 1812, and died February 19, 1890. He 
was married in his native State, and migrated to Lycoming county about 1830, 
settling on the farm where his son, Joseph M. Lowe, now resides. He was one of 
the prominent farmers of the township, and took an active interest in everything 
that tended to build up the community in which he lived. He was a Republican in 
politics. He was one of the builders of the Methodist Episcopal church of Lycom- 
ing township, of which he was steward and class-leader for many years. His wife, 
whose maiden name was Rebecca Huick, died in 1884; she was the mother of eight 
children, six of whom grew to maturity: Agnes, who married Perry A. Bush; 
Joseph M.; Ella M., who married Robert Porter; Emma L., who married James 
Bower; James C., and George Franklin. 

JosEPH M. Lowe, farmer, was born on the farm where he now lives, in Loyal- 
sock township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, August 6, 1849, son of Joseph and 
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Rebecca (Huick) Lowe. He received his education in the common schools and has 
devoted his life to farming. He was married in 1886 to Olive, daughter of Myron 
Lamberson, and:to this union have been born two children: Lodeska, and Annie. 
Mr. Lowe is a Republican in politics, and in 1884 was elected to the office of 
county commissioner. He was also once the candidate of his party for county audi- 
tor, but was defeated. He is a member of the I. O. O. F. Heand family belong to 
the Methodist Episcopal church, of which he has been a class-leader. For fourteen 
years he was engaged in the dairy business, but is now giving his attention to the 
growing of small fruits. 

James C. Lows, farmer, was born in Loyalsock township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, August 25, 1858, son of Joseph and Rebecca (Huick) Lowe. He was 
educated in the public schools, and was married in 1882 to Rebeeca A., daughter of 
Robert Y. Simpson, of Susquehanna township, who was for several years during 
the late war a lone Republican of Bastress township, in which he then resided, and 
manifested an ardent devotion to the principles of that party. To Mr. and Mrs. 
Lowe have been born four children: Archie F.; Mary A.; Earl, and E. Media. 
The two last named are deceased. Mr. Lowe is a Republitan in politics, is exten- 
sively engaged in truck farming, and with his family belongs to the Methodist 
Episcopal church. 

Grorce F. Lowe, farmer, was born in Loyalsock township, March 26, 1861, son 
of Joseph and Rebecca (Huick) Lowe. He received his education in the public 
schools, and is engaged in farming and trucking. He was married in 1885 to Miss 
Martha Weikle, and to this union have been horn four children: Ethel; Warren; 
Blanche, and Orville. Mr. Lowe is a Republican, and with his wife belongs to the 
Methodist Episcopal church. 

JOSEPH STRIEBY was a native of Northampton county, Pennsylvania, and came to 
Lycoming county with his father, Jacob Strieby, when he was about twelve years 
old. He located on a farm and always followed the occupation of farming. He 
married Margaret Follmer, and soon after that event they settled on the farm now 
owned by Charles King. He died in 1881, followed by his widow in 1882. He 
was one of the organizers of the Montoursville Lutheran church, of which he and 
family were prominent members. To their union were born four children: Aaron 
L.; Jacob P., M. D.; J. F., a lawyer of Williamsport, and Joseph W. 

Aaron L. Srmesy, farmer, was horn in Loyalsock township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, February 2, 1846, son of Joseph and Margaret (Follmer) Strieby. 
He was educated in the common schools and has devoted his life principally to 
farming. He operated a tannery on Loyalsock creek for about five years, and con- 
ducts a dairy in connection with his farm. He was married in 1870 to Miss Jo Ann, 
daughter of Samuel T. Sedam, and to this union have been born six children: Piatt; 
William J.; Maggie; Samuel S.; Bayard B., and Frances Helen. Mr. Strieby is a 
Democrat in politics, is school director, and has been secretary of the school board 
for the past two years. He and his family are members of the Montoursville Lu- 
theran church, of which he has been elder and deacon. l 

Joseph W. Srriezy, farmer, was born in Loyalsock township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, March 2, 1855, son of Joseph and Margaret (Follmer) Strieby. He 
was educated in the township schools and the Montoursville Normal School, and has 
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devoted his business life to farming. He was married in 1580 to Carrie, daughter 
of William Arnold, of Loyalsock township, and to this union has been born one 
child, Lulu Maude. He has lived on his present farm since 1861, and in connection 
with farming he conducts a dairy business, disposing of the product in Williamsport. 
He is an active Demoerat, has served as assessor of the township and inspector of 
elections, and with his wife belongs to the Lutheran church at Montoursville, in 
which he holds the office of elder and superintendent of the Sunday school. 

Jonny Harris was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, and was a son of 
Peter Harris, one of the early settlers of this county. He married Abigail Ogden, 
of Columbia county, Pennsylvania, where he worked at the carpenter’s trade and 
resided until about 1852, when he moved to Montoursville, and there died in 1887 
at the age of seventy-five years. He belonged to the State militia, and was the 
father of twelve children, four of whom are living: Thomas O.; Lucy E., who 
married Wallace Dunlap; Charlotte, who married George Federhoff, and Theodore. 

Tuomas Ocpen Harris, farmer, was born near Bloomsburg, Columbia county, 
Pennsylvania, October 15, 1840, son of John and Abigail (Ogden) Harris. He was 
educated in the public schools, and learned the trade of brick molder, which he 
followed for some time, but for the past twenty-seven years he has been engaged in 
farming. He was married in 1864 to Miss Emarene, daughter of Joseph Pass, and 
to them have been born eight children: Claude; Andrew G.; Letitia A.; Alice; 
Thomas Walter; Dewitt B.; Rachel, and Charles R. Mr. Harris purchased his 
present farm of ninety acres in 1888. In 1862 he enlisted in Company G, One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-first Pennsylvania Volunteers, and was corporal of that company; he 
saw service until May 21, 1863, and participated in the battles of Fredericksburg 
and Chancellorsville. He is a Republican in politics, has served as supervisor of 
the township for two terms, and is a leading member of the Limestone Methodist 
„ Episcopal church, of which he is a trustee. 

Davin WHEELAND was born near Milton, Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, 
and was of German extraction. He was principally brought up in Loyalsock town- 
ship, and devoted the most of his life to farming, becoming one of the most promi- 
nent farmers in the county. He possessed a limited education, but was a leader in 
everything that tended to build up the community in which he resided. He was a 
Whig in politics, and afterwards a Republican, and died in 1862. His wife, whose 
maiden name was Mary Ann Slout, was a native of Hunterdon county, New Jersey, 
and died in 1870. They were both members of the Lutheran church of Montours- 
ville, and were the parents of five children, all of whom are dead except one son, 
William Wheelaud. 

Wirum WHERLAND, farmer, was born in Loyalsock township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, February 6, 1836, son of David and Mary Ann (Slout) Wheeland. 
He received his primary education in the common schools, and afterwards took a two 
years’ course at Dickinson Seminary, but was prevented from completing his educa- 
tion by having to assist his father on the farm. He was married in 1861 to Cather- 
ine J., daughter of John Glosser, and to this union have been born eleven children: 
Emma A., who was born January 22, 1863, and died September 20, 1890, the wife 
of Oliver Strunk; Mary Ellen, born July 2, 1865, who married Eugene Culver: 
Harry Emerson, born July 9, 1867; Annie A., born July 9, 1868, who married 
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William Fagles; Jennie W., born September 6, 1871; William A., who was born 
September 4, 1873, and died May 31, 1882; Carrie M., who was born December 9, 
1875, and died February 26, 1876; Maggie B., who was born June 24, 1877; Stella 
Maude, born May 3, 1880, and two who died in infancy. Mr. Wheeland is a Republi- 
can, has served as school director for six years, has been secretary of the school board 
six years, and clerk of the election board. In 1890 he was census enumerator for 
Loyalsock township. He is one of the charter members of the West Branch Fire 
Insurance Company, was director for ten years, and is now its agent for Lycoming 
county. He is a member of the West Branch Grange, P. of H., and has served as 
overseer and steward of the same. Both he and wife belong to the Methodist Epis- 
copal church of Loyalsock township, of which he is steward and trustee. He united 
with the church in 1866. 

Henry MosTELLER was born in Monroe county, Pennsylvania, in 1810, and was a 
son of William Mosteller, also a native of Monroe county, of German extraction, and 
was a farmer and weaver by trade, He was the second of fourteen children, and 
learned the weaver’s trade in his native county by instruction of his father. In 
1838, he came to Muucy Dam, where he lived with an uncle; he was married in 
1837 to Mary Fogleman and with her settled at Quaker Hill, in Hepburn township, 
where he purchased and cleared a farm, also engaging extensively in the weaving 
business. He was recognized as one of the leading farmers of the township, was a 
Democrat iu politics, a member of the Lutheran church, and died in 1886, preceded 
by his wife in 1854. They reared a family of seven children, four of whom are 
living: William; Catherine, who married George Dangler; Hiram, and Hannah, who 
married Henry Loudenslager. 

WILLIAM MoSTELLER, farmer, was born in a portion of Hepburn township, now 
included in Eldred, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, March 27, 1842, son of Henry 
and Mary (Fogleman) Mosteller. He was educated in the public schools and has | 
devoted his business life to farming. He was married in 1864 to Almira C., 
daughter of Peter Palmer, and for about seven years thereafter they lived on his 
father’s farm. In 1871 he purchased his present farm, and has resided thereon 
ever since. He is a Democrat in politics, has served as school director of the town- 
ship for two terms, and is the father of three children: Savilla, who married Ellis 
Loudenslager; Frank, and George. Mr. Mosteller and family are members of the 
Lutheran church of Montoursville, of which he is a trustee. 

Pzrer Minier was a farmer and an extensive distiller, and in 1867 he purchased 
the Spring Garden mills, which he rebuilt in 1873 and operated successfully up to 
the time of his death, February 9, 1876. He was born in Loyalsock township, 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, October 4, 1818, and wasa son of William Miller, 
a native of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, and one of the pioneer settlers of Loyalsock 
township. He married Lavina Follmer, and to them were born nine children, three 
of whom are living: Simon P.; William, who is a merchant and postmaster at 
Salladasburg, and Laura, who married Jacob C. Harman. Peter Miller was an 
active Democrat,served as school director, was an elder in the Lutheran church, and 
one of the upright and reliable citizens of the community in which he lived. His 
wife survives and is living on the old homestead. 

Sınox P. MILLER, proprietor of the Spring Garden mills, was born on the farm 
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where he now lives, in Loyalsock township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, 

‘October 24, 1847, son of Peter and Lavina (Follmer) Miller. He attended the 

schools in his township, and the Williamsport Commercial College, afterward enter- 

ing the grist mill of his father and becoming a practical miller. Since coming into 

possession of this mill, in April, 1886, he has added the full roller process, and it 

has now a daily capacity of twenty-five barrels. He was married April 9, 1878, to 

Catherine, daughter of Charles Bucher, and has no children. Mr. Miller is an, 
active member of the Democratic party, has served as township auditor and school 

director, and with his wife belongs to the Lutheran church at Montoursville, of 

which he has served as elder. 

CHRISTIAN SHIFFLER married Catherine Gilbert and they were both natives of 
Lebanon county, Pennsylvania. He was a blacksmith by trade and followed that 
occupation for many years; he was a Whig in politics, and he and wife were prom- 
inent members of the Lutheran church, of which he was an elder for many years. 
He died in 1843, followed by his widow in 1855, and they were both buried in a 
cemetery near Harrisburg. Their family consisted of twelve children, four of whom 
are living: Matthias; Catherine, who married Benjamin Brooks; Aaron G., and 
Levi. 

Aaron G. SHIFFLER, farmer, was born in Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, No- 
vember 6, 1822, son of Christian and Catherine (Gilbert) Shiffler. He received his 
education in the common schools of that period, learned the carpenter's trade, and 
traveled for three years in the West following his trade. In the spring of 1854 he 
‚came to Lycoming county, and built the first railroad bridge for the Philadelphia 
and Erie Railroad Company across the West Branch of the Susquehanna. In 1855, 
he built the bridge on the North Branch at Northumberland, and in 1865 he rebuilt 
the one at Williamsport. He continued the bridge building business, and finally 
formed a partnership with J. L. Piper, which eventually developed into the Key- 
stone Bridge Company. This company built the great steel truss bridge at St. 
Louis, and have built five bridges across the Ohio river, one on the Mississippi, at 
Dubuque, and one at Kansas City across the Missouri river, also several other large 
bridges. Mr. Shiffler retired from the bridge business in 1882, and has since been 
engaged in farming. He furnished a substitute in the late rebellion, and is iden- 
tified with the Democratic party. He was married July 6, 1855, to Miss Eliza, 
daughter of Francis Edkin, of Monroe county, Pennsylvania, who died in 1863 
leaving one child, George E. Mr. Shifiler was again married in 1867, to Joanna 
Edkin, a sister of his former wife; she died without issue. He was again married, 
to Susan, daughter of Daniel Weiss, of Monroe county, Pennsylvania, and to this 
union have been born six children: Grace; John; Susan; Mary; Helen, and Aaron 
G. Mr. Shiffler is a member of the Masonie fraternity. Mrs. Shifller is a consist- 
ent member of St. Paul’s Lutheran chureh of Williamsport. 

GEoRGE E. SHIFFLER, proprietor of the East Lawn farm, and breeder of thor- 
oughbred Jersey cattle, was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, July 17, 1869, son 
of A. G. and Elizabeth (Edkin) Shiffler. He received his education in Dickinson 
Seminary, Shortledge’s Academy, Media, Pennsylvania, and Newell Institute, Pitts- 
burg. His business life has been devoted to farming, in which he has been quite 
successful, He was married in 1881 to Miss Madge, daughter of Robert Hawley, 
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of Williamsport, and of this union three children survive: George; Elizabeth, and’ 
Elsie. Mr. Shiffler is a Democrat in politics; his wife is a member of the Episcopal’ 
church. 

Mirc#aeL Moyer was a native of Berks county, Pennsylvania, where he grew to 
manhood, and married Maria Hock, a native of Maryland. In 1844 they removed 
to Northumberland county, and about 1850 settled in Fairfield township, Lycom- 
ing county, where they eugaged in farming. They were the parents of six 
children, as follows: Annie, wife of N. C. Johnson, of Barbour’s Mills; Harriet, 
widow of Charles Boyer, of Iowa; Catharine, wife of William Arnold, of Loyal- 
sock township; Ellen, wife of Henry Tallman, of Fairfield township; Harry, of 
Loyalsock township, and Mary, wife of John Meckley, of Muncy Creek township. 
Mr. Moyer died in 1579; his widow survived him until October, 1891. They were: 
consistent members of the German Reformed church. 

Harry Moysr, county commissioner, was born in Berks county, Pennsylvania, 
February 21, 1842, and is the only son of Michael and Maria Moyer. He was 
reared in Northumberland and Lycoming counties, and received a common school 
education. In 1864 he enlisted in Company I, Two Hundred and Seventh Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, and served until the close of the war, as corporal of his com- 
pany. He participated in the battles of Petersburg and Fort Stedman, and after 
the war closed he returned to his home and resumed farming. Mr. Moyer was 
married, December 21, 1865, to Maggie, daughter of William Bellas, of Columbia 
county, and after his marriage he settled in Fairfield township. In 1870 he removed ` 
to his present farm in Loyalsock township, where he has since resided. In 1890 he- 
was elected on the Republican ticket to the office of county commissioner, which 
position he is now filling. He has two children: Cora E. and Mary E., twins. He- 
and wife are members of the Lutheran church. 

James BLAIR was a native of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, and came to Lycoming 
county when a boy with his father, John Blair, who first settled in Armstrong town- 
ship, and subsequently on what is known as the Grier farm, where they lived for: 
over twenty years. James always followed farming, and after his marriage to- 
Rebecca W. Vananda, he settled on what is known as Bottle run, where he died in 
1876. His wife was a native of southern Pennsylvania, and died in 1861. They 
were both members of the Methodist Episcopal chnrch, and were the parents of four- 
children: Johu; Peter B.; William Levi, and Mary Jane, deceased, who married’ 
Henry S. Williamson. 

Perer V. Buair, farmer, was born in Lycoming township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, July 15, 1828, son of James and Rebecca W. (Vananda) Blair. He 
was reared in his native township and educated in the public schools; and has 
devoted his life to farming. He was married in 1856 to Miss Margaret Reighard, 
daughter of Henry Reighard, and to this union have been born seven children: 
James H., deceased; Henry, deceased; Oliver W., deceased; Alice, who married 
Samuel Eder; Clara; Gertrude, and Lottie. Mr. Blair is a Republican in polities,. 
has served as supervisor for several terms, and as overseer of the poor and school 
director; he is a member of the United American Mechanics, and with his family 
belongs to the Evangelical church. 

ABRAHAM SANDER, farmer, was born in Lycoming towuship, Lycoming county, 
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Pennsylvania, April 24, 1855, son of Jacob M. and Sophia (Aderhold) Sander, resi- 
dents of Lycoming township. He received his education in the common schools 
and has always followed farming. He was married in 1877, to Miss Caroline, 
daughter of George Long, of Lewis township, and settled on his present farm in 
1878. To their union have been born five children: George Michael; William 
Luther; John Frederick; Ella May, and Catherine Sophia. Mr. Sander is a Demo- 
erat in politics, and he and wife are members of the Lutheran church. He owns a 
fine farm of 175 acres, and is recognized as one of the representative farmers of his 
township. 

Tuomas EvENDEN was born in Kent, England, September 16, 1823, son of John 
and Sarah (Chalklin) Evenden. He was reared in his native country, and educated 
in the public schools of Kent. He learned the occupation of a florist, and on March 
19, 1840, he emigrated to America. He first located in New York and Brooklyn, 
where he was employed in gardening for about three and one-half years, returning 
then to England. In 1553 he returned to the United States, coming direct to Will- 
iamsport, where he engaged in gardening until 1858, when he established the pres- 
ent business, which is now conducted under the name of Evenden Brothers. He was 
married in England in 1853 to Mary Baldwin, who died July 8, 1879, leaving 
three children: George W.; William J., and Elizabeth, who married Richard Pain- 
ton. Mr. Evenden was againmarried, December 23, 1885, to Belinda Diller, of 
Hanover, Pennsylvania. Mr. Evenden is the oldest florist in the city; he is a 
Republican in politics, and a member of the Episcopal church. 

GEORGE W. EvEnpen was born in Williamsport, August 22, 1855, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools and the Williamsport Commercial College. He was mar- 
ried, April 29, 1881, to Miss Annie, daughter of James Harding, and to them have 
been born three children: Mary Bell; Lulu, and Charles. He is a Republican, is a 
member of Ivy Lodge, No. 397, F. & A. M., and he and wife are members of the 
Episcopal church. : 

WiLLiau J. Evexpen was born in South Williamsport, October 14, 1857, and 
was educated in the public schools. He learned the florist business with his father, 
in which he has always been engaged. In 1884 he and his brother, George W., 
formed the present firm of Evenden Brothers. He was married in 1884 to Martha 
Crossmore, of Williamsport, and to this union have been born four children: John 
O.; Madolene; Robert B., and Harry. Mr. Evenden is a Republican in polities. 

Curistian Kary, proprietor of the Loyalsock Hotel, was born in Wurtem- 
berg, Germany, January 16, 1824. His father, Michael Karn, emigrated to 
America in 1836, and located in Muncy township, Lycoming county, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he followed farming and died in 1850. He married Elizabeth Bur- 
hast, who died in 1880, leaving five children: Christian; Catherine, who married 
John Bennett; John; Ann, and Julia, who married John Benning and lived in Loy- 
alsock township. Christian Karn, the eldest of these children, received his educa- 
tion in Germany, and learned the stone mason trade, which he followed until 1866, 
when he purchased property and erected a hotel, naming it the Loyalsock House, 
and has kept the same ever since. He was married in 1848 to Miss Rosa Collins, 
and to them have been born three children: John; Rosa, who married Charles. 
Koons, and Anna, who died October 12, 1891. Mr. Karn is a Demoerat in politics, 
and was overseer of the poor of Loyalsock township for a number of years. 
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F. P. Gsratper was born in St. Amarin, Haut Rhin, France, March 16, 1840, son 
of Francis P. and Mary Aun (Huber) Gstalder. His father was a commission mer- 
chant and accumulated a large property; he was a soldier at the age of sixteen 
years, and participated at the battle of Waterloo. His family consisted of twelve 
children, nine of whom grew to maturity. Our subject, F. P. Gstalder, was the 
youngest of the family and received his education in his native country. At the age 
of twenty-one years heentered the French army, saw active service for six years, and 
was promoted from private to sergeant. In May, 1867, heimmigrated to New York 
City, where he worked at the house-painting trade for three months. Thence he 
came to Williamsport, where he worked at the painting and graining trade until 1886. 
In 1882 he purchased the Lafayette House, corner of Grove and East Third 
streets, and kept the same from 1885 to 1890; he then leased it and purchased his 
present farm of fifty acres in Loyalsock township, locating thereon in 1891. He has 
a fine vineyard, consisting of 6,500 vines, and proposes to make it the finest 
in the county. In 1866 he was married in France to Adele, daughter of John 
Peter and Julia Lintenberger, and to this union have been born eight children: 
Adele E.; Emile M., a painter and grainer by trade; Julia C.; F. P., lithographer; 
Emily E.; John E.; PaulA., and Ernest A. Mr. Gstalder is a Democrat in politics, 
and with his family belongs to the Catholic church of Williamsport. 

Wirus Murruer Howe tt, physician and surgeon, was born at Orangeville, Colum- 
bia county, Pennsylvania, in 1847, and was the fourth of a family of ten children. 
His father, Alfred Howell, was anative of Easton, Pennsylvania, and removed to 
Orangeville when a young man, where he married Phebe Harman, a native of that 
village. In 1865 they came to Williamsport, where they continued to live until the 
death of Mr. Howell, which occurred at the home of his son, Dr. Howell, May 26, 1886. 
Mrs. Phebe Howell is still living in Williamsport. The subject of this sketch received 
his education at the Orangeville Academy and took a business course at the Will- 
iamsport Commercial College in the early days of that institution, then in charge of 
Prof. J. F. Davis. He then read medicine with the late Dr. Samuel Pollock, and 
took his medical lectures at Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York City, and 
graduated from that institution in the spring of 1869. After remaining with Dr. 
Pollock for about one year, he located at Cogan Station, in Hepburn township, at 
which place he has remained in active practice up to the present. At the time of 
his location at Cogan Station he had quite a juvenile appearance and the comments 
of the citizens of his neighborhood as well as of some of the profession in Williams- 
port that he was too boyish looking to succeed, were quite discouraging to him; 
but with an inborn determination to win success he soon built up a large and lucra- 
tive practice, his rides extending for many miles in all directions, and by common 
consent, he was soon accorded the prestige of commanding the largest country prac- 
tice within the knowledge of the profession hereabout. By his genial nature he has 
made scores of friends, and his skill as a physician has more than a local reputation. 
In December, 1871, he was married to Priscilla C. Weis, daughter of Charles and 
Barbara Weis of Trout Run. He is the father of two children, Fred M., aged 
eighteen years, who after having completed his academical education at Chambers- 
burg is now about to enter Princeton College, and Stella M., aged twenty years, who 
was educated at Wilson College and is now residing at home. Dr. Howell belongs to 
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the Masonic order, and in politics is a sincere Democrat. He is a member of the State 
and County Medical Societies, a director in the Merchants’ National Bank of Will- 
iamsport, and is president of the Keystone Lithograph Company of the same city.’ _ 

Besjamis Pmcoz was born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, May 12, 1774, and 
was a son of Emanuel Pideoe, who came to Lycoming county in the last decade of 
the eighteenth century, and settled in Hepburn township, where the remaining years * 
of his life were passed. Benjamin was married in this county, July 4, 1799, to Anna 
Heylman, and entered a tract of 700 acres of government land in what is now Hep- 
burn township. He settled upon it, building his cabin in the midst of a forest, and 
through the passing years he cleared and improved a good farm, upon which he 
resided up to his death, December 1, 1861. He possessed a very good education for 
that period, and was justice of the peace for many years. He was in early life a 
Whig, and afterwards affiliated with the Republican party. He was a member of 
the State militia and took quite an active interest in such matters. His wife died, 
March 2, 1862, aged eighty-two years. They were members of the Christian church. 
Ten children were born to them, only three of whom are living: Mahaleth, wife of 
Napoleon Welper of Michigan; Emanuel, of Williamsport, and Sarah, widow of 
William Rathmell of Hepburn township. The deceased are as follows: Elizabeth, 
who married Peter Wheeland of Loyalsock township; Barbara M., who married 
Samuel Wheeland of the same township; Charlotte, who first married James Hilands, 
‚and afterwards George Staddon; Martin; William; Julia Ann, who married Robert 
Wilson, of Hepburn township, and Mary Jane, who married Joseph Tallman of 
Loyalsock township. 

ABRAHAM Paunmamus was born, September 20, 1805, in what is now Hepburn 
township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. His father migrated from New Jersey 
to Lycoming county aud hought land from the State of Pennsylvania in what is now 
Hepburn township, and improved the same. His family consisted of five sons and 
three daughters. Upon reaching his majority, Abraham learned the blacksmith 
trade which he followed for some time at Hepburnville. He afterward carried on 
‘this business at Williamsport, on the corner of Fourth and Williams streets where 
the residence of J. B. Otto now stands. After following his trade for some time in 
‘that city he removed his shop to Hepburnville, where he carried on business for a 
number of years. He finally had to give up his trade on account of his eyes failing, 
and about the year 1838 he located on the Packer farm; here he engaged in farming 
in connection with butchering for two years, having John Bredin as a partner in the 
latter business. In 1840 he took charge of the Park farm in the vicinity of Will- 
iamsport, and in 1842 he moved to the John K. Hays farm on Lycoming creek, where 
he remained for eight years. He then moved to the Grier farm. His death 
-occurred on the 23d of September, 1853. He was a Whig and a strong Abolitionist. 
Mr. Paulhamus was largely instrumental in building the Beantier Run Methodist 
chapel in Lycoming township, and was for many years a class-leader of the same. 
His wife, whom he married September 30, 1831, was Susan Marr, whose parents 
came from New Jersey and located at Milton, Pennsylvania. To this nnion were 
born six sons and three daughters, two of whom are living: John and Maberry 
‘Goheen. 

Jons PauLHauus, son of Abraham and Susan (Marr) Paulhamus, was born, July 
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1, 1835, in Hepburn towuship. He remained at home until eighteen years of age, 
when he went into the business of lumbering on Larry’s creek, Cogan valley, 
Lycoming county, and afterward followed the same business on Big Pine creek, 
Tioga county, and in Clearfield county, and then in Cameron and Elk counties, 
Pennsylvania. He carried on the same business in Sullivan county, this State, 
where he accumulated large interests which he still retains. In 1867, in part- 
nership with A. T. Nichols of Williamsport, he purchased the farm whereon he now 
resides. This farm is one of the finest in the township, and consists of about 
100 acres of hill and river bottom Jand. The purchase also included a flour 
and grist mill. After a while an arrangement was effected by which Mr. Nichols 
took the grist mill and Mr. Paulhamus the farm, which he now successfully tills. 
Mr. Paulhamus was married, May 20, 1860, to Clarinda B. Randall, daughter of 
Orran and Esther Randall, who located at Columbia, Bradford county, Pennsylvania, 
when Clarinda was but six months old. She was one of twelve children, six brothers 
and six sisters, all of whom grew to maturity. Her six brothers were all engaged 
in the late war. There were six children born to Mr. and Mrs. Paulhamus, of 
whom only one survives, Harry R., who was born, June 9, 1869. Mr. Paulhamus 
has always been a very energetic and hard-working man, and one who possesses 
more than ordinary ability for general business. He maintains, in a high degree, 
the respect of his friends and neighbors. Politically he is a stanch Republican. 
and is assessor of his township. He and family are members of the Presbyterian 
church now in course of erection in Hepburuville. 

ABRAHAM ADERHOLD came from Bucks county, Pennsylvania, in 1807 and settled 
near Ball’s Mills, in Hepburn township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania; here he 
lived for a few years, and then moved to Rose valley, where he worked a farm for 
twelve or thirteen years. It was during this period that he purchased the farm now 
known as the Aderhold homestead. He died at about sixty-three years of age. and 
was one of the earliest pioneers of the county. The names and births of his chil- 
dren are as follows: Joseph F., April 19, 1798; Elizabeth, October 6, 1799; John, 
January 3, 1501; Mary, April 4, 1302, and Annie, April 17, 1806. 

Jons ADERHOLD, the third child, was born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania. in. 
1801, and came to this county with his parents when he was six years of age. In 
1825 he was married to Regina Stoltz, who was born in Wittenberg, Germany, in 
1802, and immigrated to America in 1817. To this union there were born eleven 
children, of whom the names and respective dates of birth were as follows: Cather- 
ine, September 28, 1526; David, November 17, 1828; Sophia, September 17, 1830; 
Abraham, November 8, 1832; Elizabeth, December 15, 1834; Joseph S., April 5, 
1537; Caroline, May 6, 1839; Esther, August 24, 1841; John W., May 29, 1843; 
Sarah, November 5, 1845, and Fred, March 23, 1848, John Aderhold and wife 
attended the Lutheran church. He died, November 16, 1877, and she died, March 
28, 1854. 

JOSEPH S. ADERHOLD was born, April 5, 1837, in Hepburn township, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, and is a son of John and Regina (Stoltz) Aderhold. He 
received a common school education, and was married in 1867 to Louisa Schuch, who 
was born in Lewis township, this county, in 1841. There have been born to them 
six children: George W., July 22, 1868; Abraham A., August 9, 1871; Caroline R., 
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March 24, 1875; John P., September 24, 1877; William H., September 8, 1879, 
and Joseph A., June 11, 1884. In 1869 Mr. Aderhold purchased the farm where 
he now resides, now containing about 240 acres, which, with its fine residence and 
barns. is one of the best in the township. He is a Democrat and himself and family 
attend the Lutheran church. 

Joms J. MILLER, farmer and butcher, is a son of Frederick and Margaret 
(Singlin) Miller. The grandfather of our subject was John J. Miller, a native of 
Wurtemherg, Germany, who was one of the early residents of Williamsport, where 
he located and engaged in his business of wagonmaking until his death. He was 
married in Germany and was the father of five children: Charlotte; Frederick; 
Mary; Sarah, and Emanuel. Frederick, the father of John J. Miller, was born in 
Germany in 1814. He learned the trade of a wagonmaker and subsequently settled 
in Hepburnville, Pennsylvania, where he carried on business for some time. He 
purchased twenty-eight acres of land in Hepburn township, where his son John J. 
now lives, and established a wagonmaking business, which he conducted until his 
death in April, 1848. His wife was Margaret Singlin, a native of Wurtemberg, who 
survived him until 1884, when she died in Williamsport, leaving two children: our 
subject, John J. Miller, and Mary F., wife of Joseph A. Gilmer, of Williamsport. 
The first named was born in Hepburnville, February 28, 1841. He was reared in 
Hepburn township, and received his education in the public schools. He followed 
the usual duties of a farmer’s boy until he reached his majority. In 1865 he 
engaged in the butcher business, which he has ever since followed in connection 
with extensive farming, having under cultivation two farms consisting of 326 acres. 
He has been twice married; his first wife was Margaret Wheeland, who died in 
1864, and to this union was born one child, an infant, deceased. His second 
marriage was with Louisa, daughter of William Rathmell, and to this union have 
been born three children: Herman F.; Mary C., and Clara, deceased. Mr. Miller 
is a Democrat in his political affiliations and has filled many of the minor township 
offices. His religious connection is with the Ball’s Mills Evangelical church, of 
which he is one of the stewards. He is one of Lycoming county’s extensive farmers, 
is an enterprising business man, and manifests a deep interest in the public aud 
social development of his county. 

GEORGE SHALEMILLER, was born near the border of Germany in the district called 
“Romans” in Italy. He came tothe United States in December, 1500, and settled in 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, remaining there twelve years, thence coming to 
what was called at that time Loyalsock township and settling in that portion now 
known as Hepburn township. He was married twice, the name of his first wife 
being Mary Shearer; this union resulted in the birth of three children, two of whom 
are living: Catharine and Peter. *About the year 1820, some time after the death 
of his first wife, he was again united in marriage to Eucille Blair and to this union 
there were also born three children, two of whom are living. Mr. Shalemiller was 
one of the earliest pioneers and did much to aid in the development of the township, 
part of his work being to engage in the construction of a road from Ball’s Mills to 
his own place. 

Topias SHALEMILLER was born in Hepburn township in 1832 and is a son of 
George Shalemiller. He was educated in a German school which was founded by 
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the local inhabitants before the date of free schools. He has followed the business 
of farming and lumbering and has always resided in his native township. Between 
1860 and 1862 he built three saw mills. He now owns and operates a steam saw 
mill for custom work. He was married in 1857 to Susan Maniwell, who was born 
in Liberty township, Tioga county, Pennsylvania. There were born four children 
to this union: Catharine; Angeline; Emma, and Eda. Mr. Shalemiller is a Demo- 
crat in politics and in religion a Lutheran. 

Gzorez W. Barr was boru, June 19, 1814, in that part of Loyalsock township: 
now known as Hepburn. His father came from England with his pareuts, who 
located at Hillsgrove, Sullivan county, Pennsylvania. When his father was five 
years of age occurred the death of the grandfather. He was bound out to learn the 
trade of a millwright, to a Mr. Shane. The first work for himself was in a saw and 
grist mill in Hepburn township, which he built for Mr. Weisel. He carried on this 
business for five or six years, and also did a general millwright business. In 1819 
he purchased the right of a stream known as Mill run, and built a fulling mill for 
fulling and coloring cloth and finishing the same for use. After this he purchased 
a carding mill to use in connection with the first. About the year 1838 he built a 
woolen mill at his place of residence. In 1812 he was married to Catherine Weisel. 
who was born at the Rising Sun Inn, which is located in Berks county ahout forty 
miles from Philadelphia. As a result of this union there were born eleven children: 
Isaac; George W.; John; Elizabeth; Samnel; Mary Ann; Jacob; William; Joseph: 
Sarah, and Jane. 

Our subject, George W. Ball, received a common school education, and from 
about the age of seven years he did more or less work around the fulling mill owned 
by his father. After a time he learned the carding of wool and rolls for spinning. 
When his father bought the woolen mill he went there and carried on the business. 
for twenty years. He then sold to his brothers, and in 1860 purchased the farm 
upon which he now resides, and moved upon the same in 1861. Tt is a fine farm, 
containing about 115 acres, eighty of which are under cultivation. His wife’s maiden 
name was Anna Harmon, who was born in Williamsport, a daughter of George and 
Polly Harmon. Mr. Ball is a Democrat, and he and wife attend the Presbyterian 
church. 

Jaco Hem immigrated to what is now Hepburn township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1817. He was married to Regina Staiger, who was born 
in this township in 1812; this important event took place May 31, 1831, and to 
this union there were born the following children: Gottlieb; Dorothy; Jacob; John; 
Christian; Margaret; Regina; Joseph; Christina, and Mary. 

Gorrtiizs Hen is the eldest son of Jacob Heim, Sr., and was born in 1833 in 
Hepburn township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. He was educated in the town- 
ship schools, and for a time taught the German school that has been referred to in 
other sketches. He has been school director for nine years, also secretary of the 
school board for six years. He was married in 1856 to Sarah A. Staiger, daughter 
of Michael and Susanna (Hessler) Staiger. She was born in Luzerne county, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1934. To this union three children have been born: Daniel M.; Susanna, 
and Hiram J. Mr. Heim is a stanch Democrat, has served his party on com- 
mittees and he and his wife attend the Blooming Grove Dunkard church. 
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Jacos Heim, JR., was born, April 13, 1837, in Hepburn township, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, and is a son of Jacob and Regina (Staiger) Heim. He was 
educated at the township schools, and at a German school which was originated and 
supported by the local inhabitants. He is what might be termed a self-made man, 
is naturally of a studious and thinking turn of mind, and has the respect of all who: 
know him. He settled on the farm where he now resides in 1860, and was united 
in marriage the same year to Mary Schaefer, who was born in Hepburn township, 
November 15, 1836. To this union have been born four children: Regina; Matilda; 
Sarah, and Ezra. Mr. Heim and his wife are members of the Dunkard church in 
Hepburn township. Politically he is a Democrat, and has served his party as a 
committeman. He was elected a justice of the peace for Hepburn township in 1882 
and was re-elected in 1887 and 1892. 

Davip and Sormra StoLtz, natives of Germany, emigrated to America in 1817. 
They settled in Hepburn township on the farm now owned by Jacob Gehr, where 
they both died and were buried thereon. Mr. and Mrs. Stoltz were Lutherans in 
religion, and he was a Democrat. They had seven children who grew to maturity: 
Regina, who was sold and served three years in Philadelphia to pay for a part of 
her parents’ voyage across the ocean; David; Michael; Jacob; George; Caroline, and 
Sophia. Michael and Caroline are the only ones now living. 

Maruras and Marcaretra MUTCHLER came to Hepburn township in 1818. They 
resided for a time with Mr. Mntchler’s brother-in-law, Mr. Heid, and together they 
cleared a tract of land containing 300 acres which was purchased from a Mr. Embart.. 
Mr. Mutchler’s trade was shoemaking, which he followed when not otherwise 
employed. In his political sympathy he was Democratic. He attended the Dunk- 
ard church, where himself and wife were consistent members. They had seven 
children, four sons and three daughters: George, born January 29, 1805; Jacob, 
born February 7, 1810; David, born February 25, 1813; Mary, born January 20, 
1820; Elizabeth, born November 6, 1823; Rosina, born January 26, 1826, and 
Nathaniel, born December 5, 1828. Mr. and Mrs. Mutchler both died in December, 
1830, and on the same day. 

Davip MurcHLer came with his parents, Mathias and Margaretta Mutchler, to 
this county in 1818. He received a common school education and was brought up- 
on a farm. The farm of 110 acres upon which he now resides is a part of the 300 
acres which were cleared by his father and Mr. Heid. It was the expressed wish of 
his father that David should become owner of this farm, and accordingly he came 
into possession of the same by paying $1,000 to the other heirs. Mr. Mutchler is a 
good farmer, having made a success of agriculture; heis a Democrat, and with his 
wife belongs to the Dunkard church. 

Prr Leman was born in 1831 in Germany, and when a child five years of 
age he immigrated to America with his parents. His father, Simon Lehman, was 
born October 26, 1798, and first settled in Williamsport. He afterwards moved to 
that portion known at that time as the “ Long Reach,’’ which now is a part of Will- 
iamsport. He remained here about six years, and then located on a farm in Hep- 
burn township. He was a shoemaker by trade, which he followed while living on 
the farm; he died March 27, 1891. He was the father of six children: John C.; 
Philip; David; Harriet; Sarah, wife of Philip Hoag, and Fred. Our subject, Philip 
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Lehman, worked for his father on the farm, and in 1860 took the deed and had full 
charge of the same farm. Iu 1857 he was united in marriage to Levina Keiser, 
whose home was in Upper Fairfield township, this county, and who was a daughter 
of Jacob and Dora Keiser. To this union were born the following children: Han- 
nah; Mary; Sarah; Frederick; Dora; Daniel; David; Emma; Melinda; Benjamin, and 
Reuben. Mr. Lehman is a Democrat and has held the office of overseer of the poor 
in his district for the past eighteen years. He has always lived on the farm which 
he owns, containing about 130 acres, and has a fine residence, baru, and outbuild- 
ings. 

Perer Scuuca was born in 1800, in Germany. He received a good German edu- 
cation and learned the tailor’s trade, which he followed in his native country for 
many years in connection with farming. He also served six years in the German 
army. He married Barbara Drumm, also a native of Germany, and after five chil- 
dren had been born to them they emigrated to America in 1841. They located in 
Lewis township, Lycoming county, and began life anew in that then unbroken for- 
est, with only $40. In 1861 they removed to the farm now owned and occupied by 
their son, Jacob Schuch, in Hepburn township. Here Mr. Schuch died, May 6, 
1886, followed by Mrs. Schuch on June 27th of the same year. Both were consist- 
eut members ef the Lutheran church, and he was a Democrat in politics. Their 
children were as follows: Margaret, who married Philip Heisley, and resides in 
Perry county; Peter, who lives in Ohio; Jacob, who lives in Hepburn township; 
Catharine, who married William Krisher, of Ohio; Sarah, who married Charles 
Smith; Louisa, who married Joseph S. Aderhold; Frederick, deceased; Lizzie, 
deceased, and Julia, deceased. 

Jacos Scuucu, farmer, was born, February 17, 1835, in Germany, son of Peter 
and Barbara (Drumm) Schuch. He came to America with his parents in 1841. He 
was educated in Lewis and Cogan House towuships, and was married, November 
27, 1860, to Regina Staltz, daughter of Jacob and Henrietta (Heisley) Staltz. To 
this union have been born ten children, eight of whom areliving: William; Charles; 
Emma J., who married Dr. C. B. Bastian; Peter L.; Phoebe E.; Hattie; Mary C., 
and Jacob H. Mr. Schuch settled on his present farm in 1861. He isa Democrat 
in politics and has been schoo] director. He and wife are members of the Lutheran 
church. 

Isaac FLemix6G was born in Halifax, Yorkshire, England, December 8, 1817, and 
emigrated to the United States in the year 1840, locating in Centre county, Penn- 
sylvania, where for fourteen years he operated a woolen factory. He married Mar- 
garet Ann Stradley, a native of McHenry township, Lycoming county. They lived 
in Centre and Clinton counties until 1863, when they moved to Larry’s Creek, Piatt 
township, Lycoming county, remaining there until 1866, and moving thence to Hep- 
burn township, where Mr. Fleming was foreman of a woolen factory until 1880. At 
this time he settled on a farm, where he now resides. He is a Republican in polities 
and taken an active interest in the success of his party, and with his wife belongs to 
the Methodist Episcopal church. To their union were born nine children: John 
W., who is principal of the Stevens school building of Williamsport; W. H., who 
now resides in Missouri; Samuel S., Hudson R., and Edward 8., who are residents 
of Williamsport; Wilson I., ex-burgess of Bellefonte; Dr. J. F.; Eugene E., and 
Carrie E., wife of Elmer Rathmell. 
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Wittoverry and SorHıs (WEIGLEY) SHOLLENBERGER, natives of Berks county, 
Pennsylvania, came to Lycoming county about 1857 or 1858. They settled in Muncy 
Creek township, and here, for many years, Mr. Shollenberger operated what are 
known as the Sehumacher Mills, after which he milled through the West, finally 
returning to Lycoming county and locating at Montgomery, where he still resides. 
Himself and wife have been identified with the Lutheran church for a long time. 
Ther family consists of six children: D. W.; William L.; Vilera, who married 
Elias Reed; Louisa, who is the widow of William Davis; Elizabeth, and Daniel A. 

WiLram L. SHOLLENBERGER, a member of the firm of Fleming '& Shollenberger, 
proprietors of the Hepburnville roller mills, was born in Muncy Creek township, 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, September 1, 1859, and is a son of Willoughby 
and Sophia (Weigley) Shoilenberger. He received his education in the public schools 
and was graduated from the Williamsport Commercial College. He learned the 
milling trade from his father, and when nineteen years old, he took charge of the 
White Deer mills, which he continued for one year. He then in company with 
Frank Porter, operated the Montgomery mills for four years, after which he came 
to Williamsport and spent two years with the Mackey Furniture Company. In 1888 
he became interested in his present enterprise, and soon after sold an interest to J. E. 
Heilman, the firm taking in the name of J. E. Heilman & Company. The mills were 
at once rebuilt with the complete roller system. In March 1891, Mr. Heilman sold 
his interest to H. R. Fleming, and the business has since been conducted under the 
firm name of Fleming & Shollenberger. In 1884, Mr. Shollenberger was married 
to Ida M., daughter of Joseph Heilman of Clinton township, Lycoming county, and 
to this union four children have been born: Florence Puaala; Zilla May; Joseph 
Heilman, and William Howell. Mr. Shollenberger is a Republican in politics, and 
himself and wife are members of the Lutheran church. 

GEoRGE Boyer was born in 1843, at Athens, Tioga county, New York. His 
parents, Peter and Nancy Bovee, natives of Broome county, New York, came to 
Hepburn township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, in 1860. They were the parents 
of eight children: Adeline, deceased; Kate L.; Dolly Ann, deceased; Rodney M., 
deceased; John O. ; George; Perry H., and Walter H. At the age of eighteen years, 
upon the breaking out of the late war, George joined Company B, Eighth Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry, and after seeing some hard service during the Peninsular cam- 
paign, was discharged on account of disability, his term of service having been nine- 
teen months. He is a carpenter by trade, and followed that occupation for many 
years. He bought the farm of ninety-one acres where he now resides in Hepburn 
township ten years ago; he has improved the place in every way and has recently 
built a large barn, the house being also new and commodious. Mr. Bovee was mar- 
‘ried in 1866 to Sarah E. Ball, who was born in Hepburn township and is the 
daughter of Samuel and Belinda (Wilson) Ball. Four children have been born to 
this union: Alice E.;Samuel B.; Burton R., and Erving E. Mr. Bovee is a Re- 
publican in polities. 

JoserH W. MıLxor was born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, September 4, 1819, 
son of Joseph and Mary (Wright) Milnor, born in 1795 and 1796, respectively. In 
the fall of 1819 his parents came to Lycoming county, where the father died in 
1867 and the mother in 1836, At the age of twenty Joseph W. taught the first 
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term of school in Rose valley under the free school system. He was considered a 
good practical schoolmaster, and was quite successful in this, his first term, as well 
as several terms taught in the following years. While at Sunday school in Lower Fair- 
field township, he saw for the first time, Mary Jane Reeder, who, December 6, 1842, 
became his wife. He purchased a few acres of rough land in Fairfield township, on 
which he constructed a rude dwelling, surrounded by forests, and there began his 
active career. After a few years of hard labor clearing much of the ground and 
making other improvements, he sold, realizing considerable profit, and purchased 
another farm in'the same township. Within a short time he sold this to good 
advantage, and was thereby enabled to obtain a large farm in Eldred township near 
Quaker Hill, to which he moved his family. In 1851 he sold the farm and purchased 
a store in Warrensville. He moved his family to this village and later started for 
Philadelphia to secure a stock of goods. This, his first trip to that city, was made 
by packet boat by way of Harrisburg, and it took several days to make the journey 
there and back. His mercantile trade grew steadily, but bright hopes of enlarging: 
the store were shattered by the sudden death of his wife, February 21, 1853. He 
subsequently enlarged his business cares by erecting a larger store building, a flour 
and saw mill, and engaging also in the manufacture of flour and lumber. October 
19, 1854, he was again married, to Mary Jane Taylor, who was born, October 31, 
1832, daughter of Samuel H. Taylor, then an editor in Bellows Falls, Vermont. She 
removed to Pennsylvania about 1840 with her father, who became the editor of the. 
Whig Gazette at Mauch Chunk. The second Mrs. Milnor had been a school teacher, 
and this experience no doubt aided her in disciplining as well as in educating the 
eight children to whom she had become a step-mother. She has always been a 
worker in the Sunday school and the church. Mr. Milnor is the father of sixteen 
children, fourteen of whom grew to maturity, the others dying when two years old. 
To his first union were born the following: Harriet G., who married Joseph Gray; 
Rebecea A., who married’ Peter F. Kimble; D. Ellen, deceased wife of William. 
Hanna; Mary Etta, who married Joseph C. Budd; Tacy J., who married Thomas J. 
Funston; Alice E., deceased; H. G., who married Theressa Ryan, and Josephine, who» 
died in infancy. To his second marriage were also born eight children: Mahlon T., 
who married Addie Champion; Clara B., who married Ellis Lundy; Joseph W., who. 
married Jennie Fague; Agnes, who died young; Ida T.; C. Omer; Robert H., and G. 
Bruce. Mr. Milnor is one of the prominent and influential Democrats of his. 
towuship, and has been a justice of the peace for thirty years. He also served as. 
jury commissioner in 1866, and hasfilled nearly allof the important offices of Eldred 
township. He has always taken a very deep interest in the cause of education. He 
is an adherent of the Quaker faith, to which his mother belonged. Through the 
passing years he has accumulated considerable valuable real estate, and is one of the 
prominent farmers of his township. 

Joun WI son was one of the earliest settlers in Lycoming county, and came here 
from New Jersey about the time of the Revolution. He took up 440 acres of land, 
which he purchased of John Hutton, and, erecting a cabin, began clearing off the 
unbroken forest. His home was near the place where the family lived in later years. 
He married Elizabeth Schooley in New Jersey, prior to the Revolution, and she 
bore him seyen children: Enoch; Ezra; Robert, who married and settled in Canada;. 
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Ann, who married Jonathan Wilson; Belinda, who married Aaron Wilson; Amy, 
who was twice married, her first husband heing Clifton Wilson, and her second 
husband Abraham Kinney, and Lavina, who married James Marshall, all of whom 
are dead. Mr. Wilson divided his farm between his sons, Enoch and Ezra, before 
he died, the former taking the lower 240 acres, on which the house stood, and Ezra 
the upper 200 acres, where-he afterwards resided. The parents died in this town- 
ship. l 

Exocx Witson was born in Sussex county, New Jersey, in 1775, and came to 
Lycoming county with his father. He was a surveyor and farmer, and followed 
that business. He was twice married, first to a Miss Marshall, who bore him five 
children: Marshall; James; Robert; Rachel, and Belinda, who married Samuel Ball, 
all of whom are dead. His second wife was Sarah Castner, of which marriage there 
was no issue. He died July 20, 1849; his widow survived him sixteen years, dying 
October 16, 1865. Mr. Wilson was a Quaker, and an ardent advocate of the princi- 
ples of that faith. In polities he was an old-line Whig, and filled many of the 
offices in his township. 

Ezra Wırson, second son of John and Elizabeth Wilson, was born in Sussex 
county, New Jersey, March 7, 1779, and accompanied the family to Lycoming 
county, where he grew to manhood. About 1806 he married Nancy Flatt, and they 
were the parents of ten children: William, who married Phoebe Belknap; Andrew, 
who was twice married, first to Louisa Wheeden, and afterwards to Elizabeth Cor- 
win; Charles, who married Nancy Scales; Henry, who married Sarah Hester; John, 
who married Elizabeth Roe; Deborah, who married Daniel Griggs; Rebecca, who died 
unmarried; Aaron, who died in early youth; Samuel, who married Lucinda Kimble, 
and Amos, who married Elizabeth Reeder. Mr. Wilson lived with his father on the 
old homestead, and inherited one-half of the farm. He died there at the age of 
seventy-five years, dying as he had lived, a firm adherent of the Quaker faith. In 
polities he was a Whig, and during his active life filled many of the important offices 
in his township. i 

Roserr WiLsow, third.son of Enoch Wilson, was born on the old John Wilson 
homestead, October 5, 1815. He was reared a farmer, and received such an educa. 
tion as the pioneer schools afforded. On the 3d of November, 1836, he married 
Juliann Pideoe, of which union two children are believed to have been the only 
issue: Enoch, and Byron. The former was educated at the public schools, followed 
farming, and engaged for a time in the profession of teaching. He enlisted for serv- 
ice in the war of the rebellion, became ill, and returned to his home, where he died 
shortly after his arrival. Robert Wilson, his father, died on the 24th of May, 1884. 
He was a Republican in polities. 

Amos Wınsox, youngest son of Ezra Wilson, was born on the old homestead, 
January 22, 1828. He resided at home until 1869, when he removed to where he 
now lives. He married Elizabeth Reeder, August 21, 1851, who bore him three 
children: Mary Alice, deceased; Elma Louise, wife of James Miller, of Wisconsin, 
and one who died in infancy. Mr. Wilson is now comparatively retired from active 
life, and is spending his declining years upon a farm near Warrensville. He is a 
Republican in politics, and one of the old, respected citizens of his native county. 

Anprew F. WiLsox, eldest son of William and Phoebe (Belknap), Wilson, and 
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grandson of Ezra Wilson, was born, December 12, 1834, in Canada. He moved with 
his father to the site of Warrensville in 1840, where his father went into business, 
conducting a tannery, a shoemaker shop, and a farm. At an early age Andrew took 
charge of his father’s business, and lived with him until he was twenty-six years old. 
When only twelve or fourteen years of age he traveled for miles up Loyalsock creek, 
collecting his father’s bills, and laying the foundation for a sound business educa- 
tion. After reaching manhood he attended Dickinson Seminary several terms, and 
afterwards taught school five successive terms in the township. He was married, 
May 5, 1861, to Ann Castner, who also had taught the same length of time in the 
schools of the sametownship. After his marriage he bought the old homestead from. 
his father, and went into the business of butchering, tanning, and farming, which 
proved quite successful. Four children were born of their union: Harry G., a 
graduate of Muncy Normal School and the Williamsport Commercial College, who 
taught school four successive terms, and is now employed in a large store near 
Philadelphia; John; Mary, and William. Mr. Wilson also reared Rose Morgan, 
daughter of John Morgan, and granddaughter of Hon. Joseph B. Anthony. She is 
a graduate of the Lock Haven State Normal School, and was connected with that 
institution in a professional capacity for five years; she is now attending a medical 
college in Philadelphia. Mr. Wilson has resided at Warrensville longer than any 
other citizen of the village, and has always taken a deep interest in the social and 
material development of his native township. Politically he is a stanch Republican, 
and wields considerable influence in the local councils of his party. He has been a 
member of the I. O. O. F. for twenty-one years. He is one of the best known and 
most progressive citizens of Eldred township. 

Byrox Witson was born on the old homestead in Eldred township, October 25, 
1851, and is a son of Robert and Juliann Wilson. He lived with his father until 
his marriage to Jane Hartman, in 1870. Four children are the fruits of this union: 
Annie; Alice; Asher, and Enoch. Mr. Wilson has always resided on the homestead 
farm, and in connection with farming he has carried on the butcher trade for about 
sixteen years. After his marriage he took charge of the farm, his father making his 
home with him up to his death. In politics he is a Republican, and has filled the 
offices of school director and supervisor. He has in his possession all of the old 
legal documents connected with the settlement of the family in this county, even to 
the parchment deed obtained by his great-grandfather, John Wilson, when he pur- 
chased the land upon which our subject resides. 

WILLIAN Crawrorp was born in Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, 
June 27, 1798, and was a son of Sampson Crawford, a native of Scotland, and one 
of the pioneers of Lycoming county. After reaching manhood, William engaged in 
teaching school, and also followed farming. He lived in Upper Fairfield and Eldred 
townships, successively, and was one of the representative farmers of that locality. 
During the latter part of the war of 1812 he was drafted, but as the war closed 
soon afterwards he was not engaged in active duty. He was a leading member of 
the Methodist Episcopal church in early life, and later became connected with the 
Christian church, in which he was an exhorter. He organized the first Sunday 
school in Upper Fairfield township in 1835 at the Buckley school house. Mr. Craw- 
ford married Rebecca, a daughter.of Jeremiah Tallman, and a native of Williams- 
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port, and reared a family of six sons and four daughters: Nicholas F., of Kansas; 
Jonathan O., of Montoursville; Leah F.; Nancy; Sarah Ann; William, an active 
business man at Williamsport, where he built and conducted the Hotel Crawford, 
subsequent to which he removed to the West and died in Lincoln county, Kansas, 
in September, 1887; Jeremiah F., of Trout Run; John K., of Williamsport; Joseph 
T., and Rebecca, wife of Gideon King, of Trout Run. Mrs. Crawford died in 
1838, and he was again married, to Jane Adlum who died without issue. He died 
in Warrensville, Eldred township, in 1885, at the age of ninety-two. 

SaxmueL ‘Casyer was born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, about 1783. He 
learned the shoemaker’s trade, and in 1813 came to Lycoming county and pur- 
chased a tract of land from James Marshall, situated in Hepburn township; this he 
sold in a few years and bought a small tract of James Winner, within the present 
limits of Eldred township. Mr. Casner was married to Mary Wagner, of Bucks 
county, who bore him a family of eleven children: Sarah; Reuben; Cornelius; 
Henry; Samuel L.; Mary Ann; Peter; Eliza; Rebecca; William, and John, all of 
whom are dead, except Samuel, Mary Ann, and John. Politically Mr. Casner was 
a Democrat during his early life, but in later years he affiliated with the Whig party. 
He took no active part in political affairs, though he filled nearly all of the important 
offices in the township. 

Samuet L. Casyer, son of Samuel and Mary Casner, was born in Alexander 
township, Hunterdon county, New Jersey, November 4, 1810, and came to this 
county with his parents in 1813. He was reared on the homestead farm, and has 
always followed the shoemaking business. In 1833 he married Elizabeth Swearer, 
who bore him eight children: Mary, who married John K. Crawford; Louis E., who 
married Mary Jane Lundy; Sarah, deceased; Ann, who married Andrew Wilson; 
Catharine, deceased; Anson, deceased; William, who married Elizabeth Long, and 
John, who married Mary Morris. Mrs. Casner died, and in 1857 he married Martha 
Oliver, who became the mother of two children: Cyrus H., who married Josephine 
Folk, and Horace G. Mr. Casner is quite prominent in the local councils of the 
Republican party, and has been a justice of the peace for three terms. i 

Cyrus H. Casner, eldest son of Samuel L. and Martha Casner, was born in 
Warrensville, Eldred township, September 14, 1858. He resided with his parents 
until he was twenty years of age, and then engaged in the butchering business, 
which he has since followed. My. Cusner was married, January 19, 1852, to 
Josephine Folk, and has a family of three children: Samuel L., Jr.; John Leroy, 
and Annie May. He resided in the township for a number of years, and then moved 
into Warrensville, where he has since carried on business. He is a member of the 
Warrensville Baptist church, and is connected with the E O. O. F. and K. of P. 
He has been constable of the township for six years, and is an ardent supporter of 
the Republican party. : 

FREDERICK Gross, a native of Wurtemberg, Germany, where he was born about 
1765, immigrated to Americain 1804. He secured 160 acres of land in Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, cleared and improved the same, and resided thereon until his 
death in 1820. In his native country he married Barbara Graff, and they were the 
parents of six children: Michael, deceased; Barbara, deceased; John, deceased, who 
married Dorothea Wagner; Christina, who married Jacob Scherer; Margaret, 
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deceased, and Joseph, who married Christina Ulmer. Mr. Gross was a member of 
the Dunkard church. 

JosepH Gross, son of Frederick and Barbara Gross, was born in Eldred town- 
ship, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, April 3, 1808. As his first wife he married 
Christina Ulmer, in 1833, and they were the parents of five children: Regina, who 
married Jacob G. Heim: Dorothea, who married Frederick Lust; Elizabeth, who 
married Christian D. Heim: John, deceased, and Christina, who married George 
Kiess. In 1853 he married as his second wife Catharine Stall. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gross reside on the homestead farm; Mr. Gross is one of the oldest native residents 
of Lycoming county. i 

Ana FULLMER was born in Northumberland county, and was a descendant of a 
family of that name which settled in Turbntt township in 1778. He married Susan 
Wauck. who bore him the following children: Adam C., who married Elizabeth 
Boyd: Joseph; George, who married Caroline Marsh; James, who married Susan 
Marshall; Jonathan, who was killed in the battle of Fredericksburg; Aaron C., who 
was killed in the same battle; Margaret, deceased wife of Joseph Woodley; Rosanna, 
and Caroline, who married John Smith. About 1830 Mr. Fullmer bought a farm 
in Lycoming county, and resided upon it until his death, September 4, 1858. He 
was a member of the Lutheran church, and an active adherent of the Democratic 
party. He served in the Black Hawk war, in Illinois, and witnessed the defeat of 
that celebrated Indian chieftain. 

ADaM Coyrap Fourier, eldest son of Adam and Susan Fullmer, was born in 
Northumberland county, June 17, 1823. He removed with his parents to Lycoming 
county, and here grew to manhood. December 26, 1843, he married Elizabeth 
Boyd, and had a family of two children: Boyd, and Isabella, who married J. B. 
Casebeer. After his marriage he removed to the place now occupied by his son, 
where he spent the balance of his life, and died June 7, 1887. He was a member of 
the Lutheran church, and an adherent of the Democratic party. 

Bow Futter, only son of Adam C. and Elizabeth Fullmer, was born in 
Hepburn township. Lycoming county, Jnne 13, 1849. He was reared on the home- 
stead farm, and was married November 26, 1868, to Frances Sunderland. They 
are the parents of three children: Herman; Albert, and Clarence. He is an 
Adventist in religion, and a Democrat in politics. 

JacoB Hen was a native of Wittenberg, Germany, where he was born about 
1786. He grew to manhood in his native land, and married a Miss Gohl, who died 
on the voyage to America. In 1817 he immigrated to the United States and landed 
at Philadelphia on the 4th of July. Mr. Heim was accompanied by his father-in- 
law, and they came direct from Philadelphia to Hepburn township, Lycoming 
county, traveling most of the distance on foot. They entered 106 acres of land, 

«which they cleared and improved. Mr. Heim lived upon this farm up to within a 

few years of his death, and then made his home with his daughter Margaret the 
balance of his days. He was the father of five children: Christina, deceased; 
Margaret, deceased wife of Jacob Ulmer; Gottlieb, deceased, who married Margaret 
Stiger; Jacob, who married Regina Stiger, and Anna M., deceased. Mr. Heim 
was a Dunkard in religious faith, and in polities a Democrat. 

Jacog Herm, son of Jacob Heim, Sr., was born in Wittenberg, Germany, in 
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1806, and came to this county with his father in 1817. He was reared on the 
homestead in Hepburn township, and in 1831 was married to Regina Stiger. Ten 
children were the fruits of this union: Gottlieb; Dorothy, who married Frederick 
Shafer; Jacob; John J.; Christian D.; Margaret, who married John Heim; Regina, 
who married John B. Waltz; Joseph; Christina, who married Simon Waltz, and 
Mary, who married Samuel B. Shafer. After his marriage Mr. Heim removed to 
his father-in-law’s farm, where he resided until his death in the seventy-fifth year 
of his age. He was a devout member of the Dunkard church, and a stanch supporter 
-of the Democratic party. 

Curistian D. Herm was born on the homestead in Hepburn township, Lycoming 
county, August 31, 1841, and is a son of Jacob and Regina Heim. He was reared 
a farmer, and when twenty-three of age removed to his present home. He was 
married, October 6, 1864, to Elizabeth Gross, who is the mother of seven children: 
Louise, who married J. W. Waltz; Ephraim; Hannah, who married C. F. Fisher; 
Sarah A.; Susie; Joseph, and Samuel. Mr. Heim is an ardent Democrat, and has 
been a delegate to the county conventions a number of times, and also a member 
of the standing committee. He has held nearly all the offices in his township, and 
has been a school director for nine years, and is now township auditor. He is a 
member of the Dunkard church, and one of the respected citizens of Eldred 
township. 

Georce Kress was born in Wittenberg, Germany, about 1771, and immigrated 
to Williamsport, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, in 1804. When he landed in the 
United States he was the possessor of only 50 cents, and coming direct to Williams- 
port, he found employment and lived there until 1805. He then removed to Hep- 
burn township, where he purchased a small piece of land, to which he added at 
different times as he could pay for it, until he owned 137 acres. He was the father 
of six children: Catharine, who married George Waltz; Rachel, who married David 
Young; Dorothy, who married William Rote; Betsey, who married Jacob Kremer; 
Rosanna, who became the wife of Jacob Sweeley, and John. Mr. Kiess was amem- 
ber of the Dunkard church, and died upon his farm in Hepburn township. 

Jons Kızss, only son of George Kiess, was born in Wittenberg, Germany, about 
1793, and came to this country with his father. He was reared in Hepburn town- 
ship, and about 1818 he married Elizabeth Seamiller, and they were the parents of 
the following children: Elizabeth, deceased wife of Leonard Kiess; Mary, deceased 
wife of Jacob Cook; John, who married Mary Cook; David, deceased, who married 
Sarah Herritt; Jacob, who married Elizabeth Steiger; Rachael, deceased, who 
became the wife of Samuel Young, and George. Mr. Kiess was a Dunkard in 
religion, and in politics was a Democrat. 

Jacos Kress, son of John and Elizabeth Kiess, was boru on the old homestead 
in Hepburn township, October 12, 1826, and has always followed the occupation of 
a farmer. He was married in 1849 to Elizabeth Steiger, who has borne him eight 
children: Mary, who married Abraham Klump; John, deceased; David; Hannah; 
Edward; Jacob; Benjamin, and Rebecca, deceased. Mr. Kiess bought a part of 
the old Wilson farm, which he has improved and lived upon for twenty-five years. 
He is a Baptist in faith, and a Democrat in politics. 

CHRISTOPHER Kızss, a weaver and school teacher, was born in Wittenberg, Stutt- 
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gart, Germany, about 1778. He grew to manhood in his native land, obtained a good 
education, and learned the weaver’s trade. He there married Christina Sheets, who 
bore him four children before they immigrated to America, as follows: Margaret, 
who married a Mr. Kurtz, and after his death a Mr. Eckart; Abraham, who married 
Catharine Waltz; Christopher, who died in infancy, and Catharine, who never mar- 
ried. In 1806 or 1807 the family came to the United States and settled on a farm 
near Warrensville, in Eldred township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. The date 
of their settlement is established by the births of Catharine, who was born in Ger- 
many in October, 1805, and William, who was born on the homestead near Warrens- 
ville, in February, 1808. Seven children were born after their settlement in Lycom- 
ing county: William, who married Margaret Rote; Jacob, who married Catharine 
Rote; Salome and Dorothy, who remained unmarried; Sophia, who married George 
Rote; Emanuel, whe married Charlotta Sigman, and Christina, who became the wife of 
Samuel Entz. All of the foregoing children are dead, except Sophia, Emanuel, and 
Christina. Mr. Kiess purchased 150 acres of land from Daniel Bailey. It was 
covered with an unbroken forest, in the midst of which he built his cabin and began 
making for himself a home in the new world. , He resided upon this farm until his 
death, March 26, 1866. In connection with farming he did considerable weaving for 
the pioneers, and thus made an occasional dollar. Healso taught a German school in 
his neighborhood for many years. He was a member of the Dunkard church, and 
always voted the Democratic ticket. 

EmanueL Kress, youngest son of Christopher Kiess, was born on the homestead 
in Eldred township, July 9, 1818, and has lived thereon up to the present. In 
1844, he married Charlotta Sigman, who has borne him five children: Samuel S., 
who married Annie Winner; Thomas E., who married Mary Lundy; Franklin C., 
who married Ella Guinter; Reuben, who died in childhood, and John C., who died 
after reaching his majority. Politically Mr. Kiess is a Democrat, and during the 
Mexican war he served as first lieutenant in the militia. He is a member of the: 
Evangelical church, and has served as trustee since the erection of the present 
building. He has been overseer of the poor, collector, and schoo] director at differ- 
ent periods. 

Frankuın ©. Kisss, youngest living son of Emanuel Kiess, was born on the 
homestead, January 14, 1849, and has always lived on the same farm. In 1876 he 
married Ella Guinter, and has a family of four children: Rosa May; Lottie C.;. 
Clayton K., and Verus M. Politically he is a Democrat, and has served as school 
director, and as secretary of the board of education. 

Henry Txomas was born in Germany about 1755, and after reaching manhood he 
came to America and settled near Philadelphia. He soon after enlisted in the army 
of the Revolution, served throughout the war, and was mustered out at its close with 
the rank of ensign. He reared a family of six children: Mary; Elizabeth; John; 
Anna; Henry, and Sarah. After the Revolntion closed Mr. Thomas settled upon a 
farm, where he resided until his death. 

Joun Tuomas, eldest son of Henry and Elizabeth Thomas, was born near Phila- 
delphia, May 23, 1783. He was reared upon his father’s farm, and received a good 
education. Hetook up the vocation of preaching, and was a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. He removed to this county at an early date, and located in 
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Loyalsock township, north of Williamsport, where he died at the age of eighty-four 
years. Mr. Thomas was a very devout Christian, and preached the Gospel for many 
years. He was a Democrat in polities, and served as associate judge of Lycoming 
county, and also as county commissioner for several years. He married Rebecca 
Tallman, April 30, 1814, and was the father of one son, Daniel Tallman, long a resi- 
dent of Loyalsock township. 

Dante, Tania T'Homas, only son of John and Rebecca Thomas, was born in 
Lycoming county, December 31, 1815, and was reared upon the old homestead. He 
married Rachel Scott, December 25, 1839, and they were the parents of seven children: 
John B.; Charles S.; Emily, who married Frederick Young; Harriet, who married 
George Koons; Rebecca, who married Philip Brobst; Daniel T.,and H. S. After 
his marriage Mr. Thomas removed to the old Collins farm, which is now owned by 
Albert Wilson and Daniel T. and H. S. Thomas. He was a member of the Method- 
ist Episcopal church, and was active in promoting the welfare of that organization. 
Politically he was a Democrat, and filled the office of county auditor, and nearly all 
the offices in his township. 

DanizL T. Tuomas is a son of Daniel Tallman Thomas, and was born in Lycoming 
county, August 17, 1858. He was reared in Loyalsock township, and was married, 
December 2, 1875, to Emma J. Phillips, and has two children: John W.and Rachel 
M. He received a common school education, and has followed farming all his life. 
He is a Democrat, and has filled many of the offices in his township. In religion he 
has followed in the footsteps of his grandfather, and is an adherent of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. 

JacoB STrIEBY was a native of Philadelphia county, Pennsylvania, born July 28, 
1787, and was a farmer and cooper. In 1807 he married Sarah Keyser, who bore 
him the following children, all of whom were born in Northampton county, Pennsyl- 
vania: Jonas, who married Sarah Stout; Charles; Jesse, who married Juliann Foll- 
mer; Joseph, who married Margaret Follmer; Anna Catharine, who married Adam 
Follmer; William, who married Margaret Metzger, and Sallie Ann, who married 
Christian Raish. All of the foregoing are dead except Mrs. Adam Follmer, of Will- 
iamsport, and Mrs. Christian Raish of Huron county, Ohio. 

Jesse Strippy was born in Upper Mount Bethel township, Northampton county, 
Pennsylvania, September 14, 1814, and was reared to agricultural pursuits. He 
married Juliann Follmer, February 22, i844, who bore him the following children: 
Hiram E.; Amanda, who married Firman Marshall; Norman, who married Louisa 
Cummings; William F.; Mary A.; Simon P.; George K.; John R., and Emma Z., 
who married W. M. T. Artley. After his marriage Mr. Strieby moved to the old 
homestead, where he lived the balance of his days. He was a deacon in the Lutheran 
church, and a man of upright, honest character. Politically he was a Democrat, 
took an active part in public affairs, and filled several of the offices in his township. 
Hiram E. Strieby, eldest son of Jesse Strieby, was born upon the homestead farm, 
August 31, 1845, and inherited the place at his father’s death. 

EpHraım Suarer, son of John F. and Elizabeth Shafer, was born in Hepburn town- 
ship, Lycoming county, September 30, 1859. John F. Shafer, a native of the same 
township, was born in 1821, and removed to the farm where he now lives after his 
marriage about 1848 to Elizabeth Heim, who bore him four children: Samuel B., 
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who married Mary Heim; Christian, deceased; Ephraim, who married Malinda Koch, 
and William F., who married Mattie Beidlespacher. Mr. Shafer is a member of the 
Dunkard church, and is a supporter of the Democratie party. His son Ephraim, 
the subject of this sketch, was reared on the homestead farm, and received a com- 
mon school education. August 17, 1882, he was married to Malinda Koch, who has 
had four children: Miriam; Mabel, deceased; Edna, and Horace. The family are 
adherents of the Baptist church; in politics Mr. Shafer is a Democrat, and has filled 
the office of school director six years. 

E. W. Luxpr was born in Fairfield township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, 
June 22, 1830. His father, Samuel Lundy, was born in Fairfield township, Lycom- 
ing county, in 1807, and was a son of one of the early settlers of that locality. His 
mother, Mary (Milnor) Lundy, was born in 1806, and by her marriage to Mr. Lundy 
became the mother of five children: E. W.; Jerome B.; Anna Eliza, who married 
John Entz; Mary Jane, who married Lewis Casner, and Sarah Emily, who married 
Jacob Smithgall. The subject of this sketch was married to Mary Guinter in 1854. 
She hore him the following children: John B., who married Margaret Jane 
Smithgall; Samuel I., who married Alice Sweeley; Catharine, who became the wife 
of Charles P. Hoover; Joseph W., who married Emma Reecer; George Alva; Cora 
A.; Michael E., and Nathan B. In polities Mr. Lundy is a stanch Democrat. 
He has been a justice of the peace for fifteen years, has filled nearly all of the 
important offices in his township, and has been a member of the school board 
about thirty years. For the past twenty-five years Mr. Lundy has been engaged 
in the tanning business, in which he has been quite successful, and is one of the 
well-to-do citizens of Eldred township. 

NarHax Burrows KimBLeE was born in Upper Fairfield township, Lycoming coun- 
ty, March 20, 1836, and was the eldest of five brothers. He was educated in 
the common schools. When quite young he was employed by J. W. Milnor as 
a clerk in his store. In 1556 he was appointed postmaster at Warrensville and 
filled the position until 1858, when he located in Williamsport. He served as 
deputy prothonotary during the official terms of Jacob S. Runyon and Charles D. 
Eldred, beginning, respectively, in 1859 and 1862. In 1865 he was elected prothon- 
otary and served out the term to the eminent satisfaction of all, and retired from 
office greatly respected for the faithfulness and ability he had displayed. He after- 
wards devoted most of his time to clerking in the various oflices of the court house, 
and was able to render valuable service to incoming officials, especially the prothon- 
otaries, sheriffs, and recorders of deeds. For several years he was frequently 
called on to act as administrator in the settlement of estates, to serve on commissions 
to take testimony, and to attend to the auditing of accouuts, arbitrations, etc. When 
the MeBrides were murdered in 1873, Mr. Kimble was appointed administrator. In 
1876 he was nominated and elected to the legislature and served with credit. In 
politics, Mr. Kimble was a Democrat of the old school, and never sought to dis- 
guise his sentiments or shirk his duty in a partisan sense. For his firmness and 
candor he commanded the respect of his political adversaries and the admiration 
and confidence of the members of his own party. He possessed the wonderful 
faculty of closely forecasting results in local political contests, and his estimates of 
majorities, in advance of elections, often proved marvelously accurate. On 
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this account he was regarded as a political oracle about election times, and men of 
all parties eagerly sought his opinion and advice. His political sagacity was not 
unlike that possessed by Samuel J. Tilden, although it was confined to a narrower 
sphere, and those who knew him best regarded him as the political “sage’’ of 
Williamsport. After a long and severe sickness, he died at his rooms in the Henry 
House, May 29, 1890. He lived and died a bachelor. He was a man whose friend- 
‘ship was always warm and ‘true, and one whose honesty, purity of purpose, and 
fidelity were never questioned. His memory, therefore, will be fondly cherished 
and kept green in the hearts of those whom he numbered among his associates and 
friends. 

Jous Fisher was born in Germany in 1831, and came to this country when he 
was fifteen years old. He lived in Ohio three years, and subsequently came to 
Anthony township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, and bought a tract of forest 
land, upon which he settled. He went to work clearing and improving it, and in 
the course of time brought it under cultivation. By his first marriage, to Mary 
Ulmer, Mr. Fisher was the father of two children: Mary and Jacob Henry. In 
1861 he married Mary Ann Deiffenwait, who bore him the followingchildren: John 
D.; Charles F.; Peter M.; Lavina; Louisa; Abraham, deceased; Lucinda; Rosella; 
David, deceased, and Jeanette. Towards the close of the war Mr. Fisher enlisted 
in the Union army and served until mustered out of the service. He is a member 
:of the Methodist Episcopal church, and a supporter of the Democratic party. He 
still resides upon the farm which he cleared and improved, enjoying the fruits of 
his rigid industry. g 

Cuartes F. Fisher, son of John and Mary Ann (Deiffenwait) Fisher, was born 
on the homestead in Anthony township, Lycoming county, February 2, 1865. He lived 
with his parents until he was fifteen years old, and then commenced working out as 
a farm hand, which he followed until his marriage, February 13, 1890, to Hannah 
Heim; he then removed to his present homestead in Eldred township. Politically 
-he is a Democrat, and is an adherent of the Baptist church. 
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LEWIS, PLUNKETT’S CREEK, CASCADE, GAMBLE, MCINTYRE, AND McNETT 
TOWNSHIPS. 


Rozert Innes was born in Linlithgow, Scotland, July 27, 1845, and is the eldest 
“son of Adam and Helen (McNeil) Innes, natives of Scotland, and late residents of 
Bradford county, Pennsylvania. His parents immigrated to Norwich, Connecticut, 
in July, 1848, and his father found employment in a tannery at New London until 
October of the same year, when he removed to Ulster county, New York, and took 
‚charge of A. I. Shultz’s tannery. He filled that position for seven years, and then 
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bought an interest in the plant and continued in business there for ten years longer. 
In September, 1865, he sold out and purchased the tannery at Granville Centre, 
Bradford county, Pennsylvania, where he carried on business up to within two years of 
his death, March 10, 1586, when he was succeeded by his sons, Daniel, John A., C. A., 
and Judson K. The subject of this sketch was three years old when his parents came 
to the United States. He grew to manhood in Ulster county, New York, and learned 
the tanning business with his father. He was connected with the latter until the 
spring of 1877, when he removed to Bodines, Lycoming county, and purchased a 
tract of land of Abel DuBois, upon which he erected a tannery. He soon estab- 
lished a prosperous business, and now gives employment tothirty hands. He mann- 
factures Union Crop leather, and operates one of the leading tanneries in the 
West Branch valley. He also carried on a general mercantile business at Bodines 
up to May 1, 1891, when he sold out to his nephew, J. D. Bunyan. In 1883 he 
erected a flour mill, and under the firm name of Neyhart Brothers & Company, 
Limited, conducted the business until the spring of 1889. Mr. Innes then carried 
it on alone up to August, 1891, at which time he took into partnership S. L. An- 
drews, and the firm has since been S. L. Andrews & Company. The mill possesses 
a full roller process system, and has a capacity of fifty barrels a day. In 1859 he 
erected a creamery, but soon afterwards it was swept from its foundation by the 
great flood of that year. He immediately brought it back to its site and put it into 
operation. The creamery was burned, January 27, 1891, was at once rebuilt, and 
has since been running constantly. He also carries on an undertaking establish- 
ment for the accommodation of that part of the county. The tannery, mill, and 
creamery are named ‘ Bruce,” after Robert Bruce, the celebrated king of Scotland. 
Mr. Innes also operates a farm of over 300 acres surrounding the village of Bodines. 
and is one of the most prosperous business men in the county. 

‘ He was married, March 12, 1868, to Miss B. A., daughter of John and Olive 
(Savage) Sayles, natives of Sempronius, Cayuga county, New York, and residents 
of Granville Centre, Bradford county, Penusylvania. Mrs. Innes was born at the 
latter place, and the old Sayles homestead is uow the property of her husband. Six 
children have been born of this union: Marion; Theodore S., who has charge of 
Elmhurst tannery, in Lackawanna county; Adam R.; Agnes, deceased; Anson J., 
and Helen A. Since arriving at manhood Mr. Innes has been an ardent Repub- 
lican, and has always taken an active interest in the local affairs of his township, 
being now one of the supervisors. He is a member of the Masonic order, and is 
connected with the commandery and consistory. He is one of the prominent and 
successful business men of Lycoming county, and owes his prosperity to his rigid 
industry and close attention to the details of his various interests. 

JosepH Gray, a native of Vermont, and a veteran of the Revolution, was born 
about 1749. Prior to the war of Independence he removed to Pennsylvania and 
settled on Loyalsock creek, Fairfield township, Lycoming county, built himself a log 
cabin, and resided there until his death, at au advanced age. He was one of the 
earliest settlers of the county, and left quite a large number of descendants. He 
was twice married, and by his first wife had one son, Timothy, who married Eliza- 
beth Clendenin. Eight children were the fruits of his second marriage: Joseph; 
Samuel; James; Daniel; Ann, who married Oliver McCaslin; Deborah; Lottie, and. 
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Margaret, all of whom are dead. Mr. Gray was an adherent of the Methodist 
ehurch. 

Timoruy Gray, eldest son of Joseph Gray, was born in Fairfield township, 
Lycoming county, in 1778. He lived with his parents until the breaking out of the 
war of 1812, when he enlisted and served throughout that struggle against the same 
old foe of liberty. He attained the rank of first lieutenant. He returned to his 
home in 1814, and settled at the mouth of a small stream, since known as Tim 
Gray’s run, April 5, 1820, and resided at that point the balance of his life. Mr. 
Gray married Elizabeth Clendenin in 1810, and was the father of the following 
children: Hannah, who married Joseph Younkin; Charles C.; Robert; George; 
John; Abigail, who married Samuel Dale; William; Mary, and Henry. He was a 
member of the Methodist church, and his wife of the Baptist denomination. Polit- 
ically he was a Democrat, which principles he had imbibed from his father. He 
died at the age of eighty-eight years. 

CHARLES CLENDENIN Gray, eldest son of Timothy Gray, was born on the Clendenin 
farm, December 29, 1815. He assisted his father during his boyhood days, and 
remained with him until his marriage, which occurred in 1849, to Harriet Arrance. 
Seven children were the fruits of this union: Elizabeth, who married Adolphus 
Sutton; Charles, who married Anna Snyder; Ellen, who married John Rice; Emma, 
who married Corda Smith; William, who married Minnie Packard; Robert, and 
Margaret, the two last mentioned being dead. After his marriage he farmed for 
about three years, and then went into the lumber business, at which he has con: 
tinued ever since. He has been a jobber for F. R. Weed for thirty years, on Tim 
Gray’s run. Mr. Gray is living at Penn’s Dale, where his business keeps him, 
though a property owner in Trout Run. He is a member of the Methodist church, 
and at one time was connected with the I. O. O. F. Politically he is a Democrat, 
and has filled the offices of supervisor, overseer of the poor, and constable, and has 
been a school director for twenty-one years. In 1869, while serving as constable of 
Lewis township, Mr. Gray was instrumental in capturing John Fields, who murdered 
his brother-in-law, William Matthews, through some misunderstanding arising from 
the division of money paid to them by the Northern Central railroad for ties. In 
attempting to arrest Fields, Mr. Gray was severely wounded by the former, who 
struck him with an axe, the marks of which he carries to this day. 

JOHN CLENDENIN was a soldier of the Revolution who served throughout that 
struggle for liberty. He was born at Easton, Northampton county, Pennsylvania, 
about 1757, and when the Revolution broke out he immediately offered his services 
in defense of his native land. He was present and witnessed the execution of Major 
Andre. His widow drew a pension as long as she lived. Mr. Clendenin was a 
Jeffersonian Democrat, and was a delegate to the convention that nominated Thomas 
Jefferson for President of the United States. He married Rebecca De France about 
1777, and she bore him a family of ten children: Margaret, who married John 
Allen; Charles, who married Martha Hughes; Elizabeth, who married Timothy 
Gray; Marjaroie, who married Henry Harmon; Robert, who married Harriet Black- 
well; Rebecca, who married Robert Carson; Ann, who remained single; Mary, whe 
married William Thomas; Jane, who became the wife of John S. Apker, and John, 
who married Ellen Landon. Mr. Clendenin removed from Easton to Bennezette, 
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Elk county, Pennsylvania, where he lived several years, and then located on the 
“Long Reach,” and subsequently at the mouth of Tim Gray’s run, on Lycoming 
ereek. He died on the homestead, on Lycoming creek, and was interred at New- 
berry. His widow survived him thirty-three years, and died at the age of eighty- 
four. 

RoBERT CLENDENIN, son of John and Rebecca Clendenin, was born on the “ Long 
Reach,” March 2, 1798. After his father’s death he helped to take care of the 
homestead, and assisted his mother in supporting the family. He was married in 
1826 to Harriet Blackwell, a native of England, and erected a log house on the Clen- 
denin farm, now the homestead of his son, Robert Carson, where he spent the whole 
of his life. Ten children were born to Robert and Harriet Clendenin, as follows: 
Priscilla B., who was twice married, first to George Mudge, and afterwards to $. R, 
Borden, and was killed in the great railroad wreck at Chatsworth, Illinois;»Henry 
H., who married Mary Hall; Thomas B., who was twice married, first to Isabella 
Turner, and then to Esther Moore; Rebecca W.; Robert Carson; Matilda, deceased 
wife of G. I. Perry; Charles W., who was killed in the rebellion; John R., who 
married Lucy Bodine, and is dead; Richard J., deceased, and Harriet C., wife of 
Dr. John Eldred. Mr. Clendenin was a member of the Presbyterian church, and a 
trustee in that organization a great many years. He was an old-line Whig, and 
subsequently a Republican, and filled nearly all of the offices in his township. He 
was recognized as an honest, upright man, and died, honored and respected, in 1881,. 
at the ripe old age of eighty-three years. 

Tuomas B. CLENDENIN, second son of Robert and Harriet Clendenin, was born 
on the old homestead in Lycoming county, September 16, 1829. He lived with his. 
parents until he was twenty-four years old, and then went to Trout Run and 
engaged in the lumber business, which he prosecuted four years. He then returned 
to the homestead farm, and built a new house for his family. He assisted his father 
to clear off the forest and erect buildings. In the fall of 1869 he formed a partner- 
ship with his brothers, Robert Carson and John R., under the firm name of Clen- 
denin Brothers, and engaged in the lumber business. They carried on operations 
about five vears, and then dissolved partnership. He was married to Isabella Turner 
of Bradford county in 1865. She bore him two children: Harriet, and Eugene, 
deceased. „She died about three years after her marriage, and in 1870 he married 
Esther Moore. Both he and wife are members of the Presbyterian church, and he 
has been an elder in the church about six years. He was at one time an active 
member of the I. O. O. F., but has not affiliated with the society for some time. 
Politically he is a Democrat, and has filled all of the offices in his township. 

Rosert Carson CLENDENIN, son of Robert Clendenin, was born on the old home- 
stead, November 6, 1834, and has always resided thereon. He was in the lumber 
business about five years, as a member of the firm of Clendenin Brothers, when the 
partnership was dissolved. He resides with his sister on the old homestead, which 
he has improved and brought to a high state of cultivation. He is a member of the 
Presbyterian church, and has been a trustee in that body a number of years. Polit- 
ically he is a Republican, and is known as a man of enterprise and public spirit. 

CHArLEs W. CLENDENIN, son of Robert Clendenin, was born on the homestead 
farm, April 12, 1839. He remained with his parents until he was eighteen years. 
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old, when he entered the employ of Richard Mackey, merchant and Inmberman, of 
Trout Run, with whom he remained until 1861. He then enlisted in the One Hun- 
dred and Forty-third Pennsylvania Volunteers, and was mustered in as first sergeant 
of Company K. He served with his regiment in all of the marches and battles in 
which it participated up to the battle of the Wilderness, where he was severely 
wounded. He was removed to Lincoln Hospital, Washington, D. C., where he died 
from the effects of an amputation, thus yielding his life in defense of his country. 

Jons Fier was born in Sussex county, New Jersey, in 1799, and during the war 
of 1812 he commenced boating on the Delaware river, between Riegelsville and 
Trenton, which occupation he followed four years, and then engaged in the carpenter 
business. In 1817 he married Margaret Powlson of New Jersey. Her parents, 
Cornelius and Margaret (Malone) Powlson, were natives of the same State, and had 
a family of eight children, Margaret being the eldest. Her father owned 500 acres 
of land opposite Easton, Pennsylvania, which he sold about 1812, taking in payment 
Continental scrip. This money afterwards proved worthless, and he was thus reduced 
to poverty. The Powlsous then went to live with a kind neighbor, Peter Sharp, the 
father taking charge of the farm and general business affairs of that gentleman. 
On the death of Mr. Sharp and wife, who left no descendants, a will was found in a 
secret drawer of his private desk which left all his property to Mr. Powlson, and at 
the death of the latter it was divided among his children. John and Margaret Field 
were the parents of eight children, as follows: Furman; Cornelius P.; Burrows M.; 
Sharp P.; Josiah; William, deceased; Sarah, deceased, and Rosilla, deceased. Mr. 
Field removed to what is now known as Quaker Hill, Eldred township, Lycoming 
county, in 1827, followed his trade in connection with farming for a short time, and 
then came to Williamsport. He worked at his trade until he moved up Lycoming 
ereek, to the site of Field’s Station, which was named in his honor. Mr. Field was 
a large contractor in the construction of the Northern Central railroad. He was 
also engaged on the West Branch canal, and built the lock at the mouth of Lycom- 
ing creek and two locks at Farrandsville. He subsequently had contracts in the 
building of the Blossburg and Tioga railroad. Returning to Lycoming county he 
assisted in erecting the first iron furnace at Astonville, the ruins of which may yet 
be seen near Ralston. He afterwards turned over his business affairs to his son 
Furman, and spent the remaining years of his life at his home at Field’s Station. 
He died in 1881, at the age of eighty-two years. His life was a very active one, and 
he accumulated through the passing years a comfortable competence. In politics 
he was a Democrat, and was liberal in his religious opinions. 

Forman FreLp, eldest son of John Field, was born in Northampton county, New 
Jersey, July 14, 1818, and came to this county with his parents when eight years 
old. He remained with his father until the death of the latter, and towards the 
close of his father’s life he took charge of his business, and at his death assumed 
all the liabilities. About 1838 he went into the lumber business at Field’s Station, 
and has continued lumbering up to the present. His father traded the Quaker Hill 
farm for one-half of the lumber tract and saw mill, and Furman bought the other 
half from Joseph Keys. The first tract contained 220 acres, to which they subse- 
quently added until they owned 5,000 acres of timber land. Dr. Lehman, a Ger- 
man capitalist of Philadelphia, sent out Dr. Holler to the site of Field’s Station for 
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the purpose of establishing a German colony on his land in that vicinity. Dr. Holler 
did not like the appearance of the land at Field’s Station, and finally selected 
Blooming Grove as the site of his home. He resided there until his death, and was 
recognized as the leader of the German settlers in that part of the county. Through 
some technicality or flaw in the title he lost three out of the five tracts which he 
had entered. The remaining two he traded to a Mr. Williams, for a lot on the banks 
of the Schuylkill river, which he subsequently sold for $4,000. This was all he 
realized out of his timber tracts, which cost him $80,000 and afterwards came into 
the possession of Mr. Field. The latter purchased 2,000 acres from Ward & Mason, 
of Towanda, 1,100 acres of the McIntyre & Robinson estate, and 900 acres of the 
Joseph Keys estate. All of this land now belongs to Thomas E. Proctor. ‘The 
mill which Mr. Field operated burned down about 1877, and was immediately rebuilt. 
It still stands as a landmark of his prosperity. Politically he is a Democrat, and 
has been township commissioner for twelve years. 

Tuomas Noon was a native of County Galway, Ireland, where he was born about 
1803. He grew to manhood in his native land, and was married on reaching his 
majority. His wife, Mary, bore him a family of eight children: Patrick W., who 
married Margaret Tooley; Catharine, who married Thomas Kinsley; Maria, who - 
married John J. Lyons; Jane, who married George Batton; Daniel, who died in 
infancy; Thomas, who was drowned in West Virginia; Edward F., who married 
Ada Guinter, and John J., who married Ella Kane. After immigrating to Penn- 
sylvania he came to Lycoming county and found employment at the Crescent Nail 
Works, and subsequently worked in the old iron furnace at Astonville. While at 
the latter place he purchased a small tract of land and commenced clearing off the 
forest, but his money gave out and he was compelled to return to the furnace to earn 
sufficient means to pay for and improve his land. His farm was situated in Cascade 
township, and he spent the balance of his days thereon, dying in 1880 at the age of 
seventy-seven years. He was a plucky, energetic, and industrious man, a good citi- 
zen, and an obliging neighbor. He was a member of the Catholic church, and lived 
and died in that faith. In politics he was a Democrat, and served as supervisor of 
Cascade township for a number of years. 

Epwarp F. Noon, son of Thomas and Mary Noon, was born upon-the homestead 
farm in Cascade township, April 19, 1849. He lived with his parents until he 
attained the age of twenty-four years, and then entered the service of George W. 
Moore for the purpose of learning the millwright trade. He completed his appren- 
ticeship in 1877, and then began contracting, erecting the Catholic church in Cas- 
cade township, and various other buildings, chiefly saw mills. He took charge of 
Abel DuBois’s lumber business at Bodines in 1882, and continued with him until 
September 2, 1885, when he lost his left arm by an accident in the mill, his shirt 
sleeve being, caught in the roller, and his arm severed by the gang edger. Mr. Noon 
afterwards took a course in the Williamsport Commercial College, and in February, 
1886, he formed a partnership with his brother John J., under the name of Noon 
Brothers. This firm carried on the lumber business for three years, when our sub- 
ject bought his brother’s interest, and has since continued the business alone. Mr. 
Noon was married in 1885 to Ada Guinter, and has three children: Harry; Winfred, 
and Flossie. Both he and wife are members of the Catholic church. He is a 
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Democrat in polities, and is now the auditor of Lewis township. He was once a 
candidate for the legislature, but was defeated by a very close vote. Mr. Noon has 
erected a fine residence on his farm, also a new steam saw mill, and is recognized 
as one of the energetic and enterprising business men of his locality. 

Jony J. Noox, youngest son of Thomas and Mary Noon, was born on the home- 
stead in Cascade township, December 19, 1854. He resided at home until the 
death of his father, and then began life for himself. In 1883 he entered into 
partnership with his brother-in-law, Frank Kane, in the lumber business, which 
continued until 1589, and was then dissolved. In the year 1586 he formed a part- 
nership with his brother Edward F., under the firm name of Noon Brothers, but 
sold his interest to his brother in 1889, since which time he has operated under 
his own name. Mr. Noon was married in 1882 to Ella Kane, who has borne 
him six children: Thomas, deceased; Edward; Frank; Eugene; Margaret, and 
Mary. The whole family are members of the Catholic church. Politically Mr. 
Noon is a Democrat, and has been auditor of Cascade township for nine years, 
and secretary of the school board six years. He has been instrumental in advancing 
the cause of education in Cascade township, and has been foremost in the erection 
of good school buildings, and in furnishing them with modern furniture. He is a 
prosperous business man, and is the owner of the old homestead on which his father 
lived and died. 

Jony SayLes was born in Cayuga county, New York, in 1809. His father died 
when our subject was about thirteen years old, and he then assisted in supporting 
his mother and her family. He found employment in a distillery operated by a Mr. 
Fuller. He was married in 1832 to Olive Savage, and in 1842 he purchased a tract 
of land in Granville township, Bradford county, Pennsylvania, and settled upon it. 
It was covered with an unbroken forest, which he at once began clearing off, and 
finally brought the land under cultivation. He reared the following family: Eliza, 
who married Ezra Bailey; Desdemona, who married Ritner Miles; Arminda, who 
married William Vroman; Alvin; Adaline, deceased wife of Andrew Bunyan; Betsey 
Ann, who married Robert Innes; Millard, deceased; Jerry T., and Luther F. Mr. 
Sayles died at the age of seventy-six years. Politically he was first an old-line 
Whig and then a Republican, and filled one or two county offices in Bradford county. 
He was a captain in the New York militia during his residence in that reli In 
his religious views he was a Universalist. 

Jerry T. Sayıes, son of John and Olive Sayles, was born in Bradford county, 
Pennsylvania, December 22, 1851. He remained with his father until 1877, assist- 
ing the latter in clearing and improving the homestead farm. He then came to 
Bodines and entered the employ of his brother-in-law, Robert Innes. Through the 
passing years he has gradually been promoted until he is now the superintendent of 
Mr. Innes's extensive tannery at that point. He has mastered the business in all its 
details, and is recognized as an authority in that line of trade. Mr. Sayles was mar- 
ried, February 18, 1880, to Eva Latteer, and has three children: Ollie; Robert, and 
Laura. In politics he is a Republican, is liberal in his religious views, and was at 
one time a member of the I. O. O. F. 

Ex Neynarr, a miller by trade, came to Lycoming county in 1852, and operated 
the mill now owned by John Good. One year afterwards he removed to Safe 
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Harbor, some four miles from Jersey Shore, where he remained two years, and sub- 
sequently worked two years for a Mr. Russell at Larry’s creek. From Jersey Shore 
he went to Hepburnville and started a mill for David Hull, and thence removed to 
Marysville, Perry county, and engaged in business for himself, under the firm name 
of Neyhart & Son. They were burned out at this point, and subsequently worked 
at Ball’s Mills for George Ball, where both he and wife died in the same week. Mr. 
Neyhart married Julia Grace, of Luzerne county, and was the father of the follow- 
ing children: Maria, who married Levi Venemon; Catharine, who married Thomas 
Clark; Eliza, who married Albert Farnham, of Maine; Julia, who married W. P. 
Brown; Artemus B., who married Julia Pearson; A. R., who was twice married, first 
to Rose Guinter, and then to Anna Smale; Sarah J., who married W. J. Ball; A. T., 
who married Catharine McWilliams; Judson C., who married Rose Bower, and 
S. P., who married Agnes Eck. Mr. Neyhart was a Democrat, and was liberal in 
his religious views. 

Jupson C. NEYHART was born in Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, January 12, 1851. 
At the age of eighteen years he began life as a salesman in the clothing store of 
L. Sheffer, of Williamsport, with whom he remained three years and a half, and then 
entered the employ of his brother, A. B. Neyhart. He remained in his hardware 
store for two years and a half, and then went into the dray business in partnership 
with John Shuler. After two years’ experience as a drayman he sold his interest to 
Mr. Shuler, and engaged in the milling business for himself at Trout Run, where 
he conducted a mill for five years. From there he went to Millersburg, and engaged 
in the hardware business for a short time with Brubaker & Company. Selling his 
interest to Mr. Brubaker, he returned to Williamsport, and worked for his brother 
about one year and a half, and then entered the milling business at Bodines, under 
the firm name of Neyhart Brothers & Company, Limited. Four years afterwards 
he returned to Trout Run, where he at present resides. Mr. Neyhart was married, 
June 9, 1879, to Rose S. Bower, and has had four children: Grace, deceased; Elmer; 
Charles, and Blanche, deceased. He is a memher of the Methodist Episcopal church. 
Politically he is a Democrat, and is a member of the Masonic order, and the 
1. 9, O. F. 

CHarues P. CoLver is the only son of George M. and Nellie Colver, and was born 
in Milo Centre, Yates county, New York, July 27, 1831. His paternal ancestry is 
traced to the Colvers of Birmingham, Eugland, where the present representatives 
of the family are extensively engaged in the manufacture of steel. The name was 
originally spelled Collver. Edward Colver established a shipyard at New London, 
Connecticut, in 1630, having been sent to America for that purpose by King Charles 
I. He married Elizabeth Winthrop, a sister of Governor Winthrop of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony. George M. Colver was a nativeof Cortland county, New York, horn 
October 2, 1801, a son of Amos Colver, who died when George M. was about four 
years old, and the latter was reared by a farmer named William Aspbell. He 
learned the blacksmith’s trade with Mr. Aspbell, and at the age of twenty-three he 
started in that business and followed it the halance of his life. He married Nellie, 
daughter of John and Patty Shultz, who bore him five children: Mary A.; Charles 
P.; Sophia, who died young; Jane, who married Perry Poyner, and Elisebeth, who 
married Osear Longeer. John Shultz was a native of Orange county, New York, 
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aand served through the Revolution. He married Patty Holly of Orange county, 
and in 1806 removed to Milo Centre, Yates county, and engaged in farming. Mr. 
Shultz was the father of nine children, as follows: Noah; William; Nellie, who 
married George M. Colver; Martha; Susan, who married William Chandler, and 
four who died young. He followed farming up to his death. His wife survived 
him about fifteen years, and drew a pension from the government because of her 
husband's services in the Revolution. George M. Colver carried on blacksmithing 
at the Aspbell place until his removal to Dresden, New York, in 1840, where he 
resided until his death. He assisted in building 300 coal boats for Asa Packer, the 
coal operator, and did the iron work for the State on the canal from Penn Yan to 
Dresden, a distance of seven miles, containing twenty-eight locks. 

The subject of this sketch left home at the age of thirteen, worked in a woolen 
mill a few years, and afterwards clerked in a hotel and store at Dresden. He sub- 
sequently learned the blacksmith’s trade, and followed that business in Dresden, 
Branchport, Penn Yan, Le Roy, Rochester, Painted Post, and Canandaigua, New 
York, and filled several responsible positions in machine and car shops at those 
points. Inthe spring of 1859 he came to Williamsport, and worked for Philip 
Moltz and John B. Hall, two of the pioneer machine and foundrymen of the city, 
for a short time. He then engaged in business, and carried on at different locations 
at Williamsport up to 1873, and also operated a saw mill for a short period at 
Penbryn. In the latter year he embarked in the mercantile business, which he con- 
ducted until 1875, and then sold out. In 1878 he opened a store on the corner of 
Park and Third streets, and carried it on until 1880, when he disposed of the stock 
and again entered the machine business. In 1881 he removed to Emporium and 
organized the Emporium Machine Works, remained there until 1887, and then sold 
his interest and returned to Williamsport. In Augnst, 1888, he purchased his 
present store at Bodines, where he has since carried on a general mercantile busi- 
ness. Mr. Colver was married in 1851 to Mary A. Grenell, who has borne him five 
children: George, who died in childhood; George (2) and Eugene, both of whom 
reside in Norfork, Virginia; Ida, and Charles, deceased. Politically he is a Repub- 
lican, served in the first common council of Williamsport, and was the first assessor 
of the city after its Incorporation. 

H. H. Frencu was born in Medway, Maine, April S, 1860, son of Rev. E. S. and 
Mary (Nute) French. He was reared in his native State until the age of fourteen 
years, received a common sehool education, and graduated from Houlton Academy 
of Maine. In 1878 he came to Lycoming county, and worked for various com- 
panies in the lumber business until December, 1889, when he took charge of the 
hotel at Field’s Station, which position he has since filled. Mr. French married 
Mary, daughter of Otis Pray, and to this union three children have been born: Lil- 
lie E.; Lena E., and L. Ethel. He is a member of Hillsgrove Lodge, No. 305, 
It, ©, @), F 

J. Frank Fresse, M. D., is the seventh son of Isaac and Margaret Ann Flem- 
ing, and was born in Mill Hall, Clinton county, Pennsylvania, July 21, 1860. He 
learned the weaver's trade with his father, and worked at it until declining health 
warned him to abandon the business. He then engaged himself at farming for two 
years. He attended the Muncy Normal School with the intention of following the 
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teacher’s profession, and after completing .his education he taught a school near 
Linden, and brought it to a high degree of efficiency. He taught his next two 
terms at Oak Grove, and was subsequently engaged as principal of the schools at 
McIntyre. In the meantime he had decided to study medicine, and after his term. 
as principal expired he began a course at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Baltimore, and after one term he completed the school term begun by Oliver Fink, 
who had died. He then returned to the medical college and was graduated with 
honor. He was a student of Dr. Nutt, of Williamsport, and after graduatiou 
assisted the Doctor in his practice for about six months. He then assumed the 
practice of Dr. Crawford, at Trout Run, owiug to the Doctor being unable through 
illness to attend to his professional duties. Dr. Crawford died, and then Dr. Flem- 
ing assumed full control. He was married to Lizzie Hinkal in 1884. She isa 
descendant of a pioneer family of Lycoming county, and is the mother of two chil- 
dren: Howard C. and Mildred. Dr. Fleming has lived at Trout Run for the past 
seven years, and has won and retained a lucrative practice, as well as the respect of 
the community. He is a Republican in politics, and was once the nominee of his. 
party for coroner. He is an active member of the I. O. O. F., and in his religious 
views is what is commonly known as a free-thinker. Dr. Fleming has always taken: 
great interest in the progress of education, and has been a director of schools for 
six years, and president of the Lycoming County Directors’ Association for three 
successive terms. He is an active member of the Lycoming County, West Branch, 
and Pennsylvania State Medical Societies and of the American Medical Association. 
He has been a member of the examining board for pensions since 1889, and isa 
very worthy and successful practitioner. 

GorrLieB E. Apr was born in Wurtemberg, Germany, September 10, 1860, son of 
Carl and Dorothea Ade, of the same place. He received a common school educa- 
tion, learned the shoemaker’s trado in his native land, and followed it there until’ 
August, 1881, when he emigrated to the United States and settled at Trout Run, 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. He continued working at his trade as a journey- 
man until 1882, and then began bnsiness for himself, which he has since prosecuted 
quite successfully. In April, 1890, he opened the Commercial House, which he: 
had previously erected, and conducts the hotel business in connection with shoe- 
making and barbering. When he arrived at Trout Kun eleven years ago our sub- 
ject was comparatively penniless, but by constant toil and judicious economy, he: 
has accumulated considerable property. Mr. Ade was married, December 25,. 
1890, to Emma, daughter of Silas B. and Marian Kelly of Trout Run. Mrs. Ade 
was born in Bradford county, Pennsylvania, and has one son, Lyster. Mr. Ade is a 
Lutheran in religion, and in politics he supports the Democratic party. 

NATHANIEL C. Jounson, farmer and lumberman, was born, November 23, 1814, 
in Dutchess county, New York, sou of Charles and Hannah (Cronk) Johnson, natives. 
of that county. At the age of six years his parents died and he lived with his uncle, 
Moses Johnson, in Tioga county, Pennsylvania, until reaching his majority. He 
received his education at subscription schools and Wellsboro Academy. In 1835he 
came to Lycoming county and was employed by Esquire Gates Wilcox in lumbering 
on Pine creek. Two years later he removed to Montoursville and continued the 
same business for Mr. Wilcox on Loyalsock creek. March 20, 1850, he built a saw 
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mill on Bear creek in Plunkett’s Creek where he has ever since resided, actively and 
extensively engaged in the manufacture and sale of lumber. Mr. Johnson began 
his business life with strong arms and a willing heart, bnt with nomeans. By hard 
labor and careful management he has accumulated a handsome competency, being 
the owner of over 1,000 acres of timber lands and a fine farm in Fairfield township. 
He is recognized as one of the wealthiest men living along Loyalsock creek, and is 
highly respected by all who know him. He was one of the original stockholders of 
the City National.Bank of Williamsport, and was a charter member of the Mon- 
toursville Manufacturing Company. He was also an original stockholder of the 
Williamsport and Binghamton railroad. Mr. Johnson was married in 1857 to Anna, 
daughter of Michael Moyer of Fairfield township, and to this union was born one 
child, Mary Ellen, who married William H. Belles and has two children: Elsie 
May and Ernest Nathaniel. Mr. Johnson is a Republican and has filled many of 
the offices of his township, being at the present time its auditor, He is a member 
of Eureka Lodge, F. & A. M., of Montoursville, and attends the Lutheran church, 
to which his wife belongs. 

Epwin WooLever, lumberman and farmer, was born at Lewis Lake, Sullivan 
county, Pennsylvania, October 9, 1818, son of Abraham and Priscilla (Forward) 
Woolever, natives of New Jersey and Maryland, respectively. His parents removed 
from Sullivan county to Muncy, and subsequently to what is now Gamble township, 
where the father engaged in farming and lumbering. Abraham Woolever died May 
7, 1843, followed by his widow, May 19, 1872, aged seventy and eighty-nine years, 
respectively. Three of their children are living: Edwin Warner; Priscilla Ann, 
who married Thomas Chapman, and Edwin. Edwin was reared principally in 
Lycoming county. He received a fair education, and has devoted his life to the 
lumber business and farming. He was a jobber in the same business until 1851, 
when he, William Weaver, and George Bubb formed a partnership under the firm 
name of William Weaver & Company. They erected mills on Loyalsock creek and 
did an extensive business. They owned at one time over 5,000 acres of timber 
lands. Mr. Bubb finally withdrew from the firm, and afterward two of Mr. Wool- 
ever's sons were admitted to partnership, and the firm of William Weaver € Com- 
pany has ever since existed and done a large business. Mr. Woolever has been the 
active manager from the time the firm was founded. He was married in 1843 to 
Esther, daughter of Peter Wheeland, and to this union were born five children: 
Clara Louisa, wife of Benjamin F. Johnson; Grafius H., a merchant at Montours- 
ville; Mary Ellen, wife of Pierson Hill; Coleman C., and Williard H. Mr. Wool- 
ever was one of the organizers of the Woolever Methodist Episcopal church of 
Plunkett's Creek township, and contributed heavily to its construction. Both he 
and wife are active members of that organization, of which he has been trustee from 
the beginning, and in which he has also served as steward. He is a Republican, 
has filled various township offices, and is one of the wealthy and highly respected 
citizens of Plunkett’s Creek township. 

Jurus Lewis, farmer and lumberman, was born in Yorkshire, England, July 25, 
1830, son of George and Sarah (Smith) Lewis. He was educated in his native coun- 
try, and emigrated to America in 1859. He settled in Sullivan county for thirteen 
years, where he accumulated considerable property. He then migrated to Mis- 
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souri, where he remained for five years. Having experienced financial misfortune, 
he returned to Penusylvania in 1877 and located on the farm where he now resides 
in Plunkett’s Creek township. He manufactures annually about 100,000 feet of 
lumber and owns over 500 acres of land. He is one of the original stockholders of 
the Williamsport and Binghamton Railroad Company, and is a stockholder in the 
West Branch and the Lycoming National Banks of Williamsport. He is a Repub- 
lican in politics, and takes an active interest in local affairs. He has served as super- 
visor, and collector for eight years, and for the past two years he has held the office- 
of constable. He was first married, June 26, 1853, in England, to Sarah Fennell, who 
died in that country. To this union were born two children: George and Sarah A. 
He was again married, in 1860, to Ann McCaslin of Fairfield township, and to them 
have been born eight children: John Henry; Alfred Austin; Joseph B., deceased; 
David Gideon; Mary Elizabeth; Samuel W.; Martha Ann, and Charles L., deceased. 
Mr. Lewis and family are members of the Wesleyan Methodist church. 

Josx Scare was born in Yorkshire, England, November 15, 1835, son of Will- 
lam and Mary (Killbank) Seaife. He came to America in 1856 and lived in Canada 
until 1859, when he located in Sullivan county, Pennsylvania. In a short time he 
removed to the farm where he now lives (which was formerly occupied by M. P. 
Wells) in Plunkett's Creek township, Lycoming county. This he has cleared and 
improved, and here he has followed farming in connection with lumbering. In 1863 
he was married to Ann, daughter of Isaac Green, of Sullivan county, Pennsylvania. 
To this union have been born four children: Mary E., deceased; Watson J.; Harriet 
W., and Percy P. Mr. Scaife was formerly identified with the Democratic party, 
but is now a Prohibitionist. He has filled many of the township offices. In 1864 
he enlisted in Company I, Two Hundred and Seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, and 
served until the close of the war. He is a charter member of Allan G. Dodd Post, 
No. 525, G. A.R., of Proctorville. He is also a member of Eureka Lodge, No. 335, 
F. and A. M., of Montoursville. Mr. Scaife and family are members of the Method- 
ist Episcopal church at Barbour’s Mills, of which heis steward and has been class- 
leader. 

GEORGE GUINTEER, lumberman, was born in Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, 
October 17, 1837, son of John and Catherine (Steiger) Guinther. His parents 
removed to Lycoming county in 1849 and settled in that portion of Hepburn town- 
ship now included in Eldred. They removed from there to Fairfield township, 
where the father died in June, 1887. The mother is still living and resides on 
the old homestead in Upper Fairfield township. Their children are named as fol- 
lows: Mary, who married E. W. Lundy; George; Michael; Rose, deceased; Cath- 
erine, who married Joseph Reese; John L.; Margaret Ann, who married J. S. Tom- 
linson; Emma, who married Victor Bedford; Ella, who married Frank Keyes, and 
Lydia, who married Ransom Snyder. George Guinther was reared in Lycoming 
county and educated in the schools of his neighborhood. He has devoted his 
business life to farming and lumbering, and for the past five years he has been con- 
tracting and building dams and slides for lumber companies. He has resided in 
Proctorville since 1860. He is a Democrat in politics and has been supervisor, over- 
seer of the poor, and auditor for his township. April 30, 1863, he was married to: 
Margaret, daughter of Elihn Ely, of Upper Fairfield township, and to this union 
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have been born four children: Ada Lavina, who married Edward Hewman; Elmer 
E.; Flora, who married Conlan Platts, and John L. Mr. Guinther and family are 
members of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

James Wars, farmer, was born in Moreland township, Lycoming county, March 
18, 1838, son of John S. and Mary (Derr) Warn, natives of Sussex county, New 
Jersey, and Lyeoming county, Pennsylvania, respectively. He is also a grandson 
of Benjamin Warn, a native of New Jersey and one of the pioneer settlers of More- 
land township, where he cleared a farm and became a very prominent farmer, and 
died in the faith of the Christian church. John S. Warn, after his marriage, located 
on his father’s homestead and followed farming and Inmbering. He also owned a 
fine farmin Moreland township. He died, February 1, 1885, followed by his widow 
in 1890. Both were members of the Baptist church of Moreland township. Their 
children were named as follows: James; Margaret, wife of George Baker; Emeline, 
wife of Bethuel Diggan; Ellis; Ann, wife of Smith B. Farr; Elmira, wife of Thomas 
H. Shoemaker; Charles; Harriet, wife of Wallace E. Wenck; Bertha, wife of James 

Gilles. and Sarah Jane, deceased. James, the eldest of these children, was reared 
and educated in Moreland township. He has devoted his entire business life to 
farming and lumbering. He settled on his present farm in 1865, and has cleared 
and improved the same. He and his father erected and operated a saw mill at the 
mouth of Little Bear creek for many years. He is a depositor in the West Branch 
National Bank of Williamsport. In 1861 Mr. Warn enlisted in Company B, Eighty- 
fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, and was honorably discharged in September, 1862, 
on account of disability. He takes an active interest in politics, is identified with the 
Republican party, and has served as school director for twenty-four years, and has 
filled the offices of supervisor, tax collector, and overseer of the poor. Mr. Warn is 
a member of Allan G. Dodd Post, No. 525, G. A. R., of Proctorville. In 1865 he 
was married to Sarah Barbour, daughter of James Barbour, and to this union have 
been born two children: Annie M., wife of Dr, Robert B. Toole, and Elmer G., who 
married Jennie A. Betz. Mr. Warn and family are members of the Loyalsock 
Baptist church, of which he has been treasurer. 

Francis S. Toxrıssos, merchant. was born in Cascade township, Lycoming 
county. November 26, 1844, son of Stephen and Margaret (Hoffman) Tomlinson. 
He moved with his parents to Upper Fairfield township in 1853. He received his 
education at the Montoursville schools, Dickinson Seminary, and Lewisburg 
Academy. He learned the trade of a wheelwright but never followed that as an 
ocenpation. He taught school in Upper Fairfield, Eldred, Cascade, and Plunkett’ s 
Creek townships, for nineteen terms, after which he became foreman in one of the 
departments of the Thomas E. Proctor tannery, at Proctorville. He filled that 
position for seven years, and in August, 1588, he established his present business 
in Proctorville, and enjoys a good trade from the surrounding country. In 1861 he 
enlisted in Company G, Eighth Pennsylvania Cavalry, and served until the elose of 
the war, participating in most of the battles fonght by the Army of the Potomac, and 
receiving wounds in the battle around Richmond. Heis a charter member of Allan 
G. Dodd Post, G. A. R., and is Past Commander of the same. He is an active 
Demoerat, and has served as justice of the peace, school director, and auditor for 
Plunkett's Creek township. Mr. Tomlinson was married in 1869 to Margaret A. 
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Guinther, and to this uniou have been born seven children: Joseph W.; Emma C. and 
Herbert F., deceased; Ella; Arthur; Elma, and Bigler. He and family are members 
of the Methodist Episcopal church of Proctorville. 

MicmarLn KeLLY was the first settler of Cascade township, whither he came in 
July, 1843, cutting a road through the forest from DuBois’s saw mill, on Lycoming 
creek, to the site of Kellysburg, where he erected a log house. He was born in 
County Tyrone, Ireland, April 24, 1812, immigrated to the United States in 1830, 
and lived in Philadelphia until his removal to Lycoming county. Mr. Kelly pur- 
chased 440 acres of land, and engaged in farming and lumbering. In 1845 John 
and Matthias DuBois built a saw and grist mill on his tract, which was burned in 
1852. It was rebuilt by Mr. Kelly in 1858, and subsequently converted into a 
circular saw mill. In 1872-73 he erected a large steam saw mill, which he operated 
up to within a few years of his.removal to Kansas. Mr. Kelly was married in Phila- 
delphia to Winifred Boyle, to whom were born two sons: Michael of Sunbury, and 
Patrick I., who lives on the old homestead. Politically, Mr. Kelly was a stanch 
Democrat, and in 1871 was the Democratic candidate for sheriff, but through the 
treachery of party friends he was defeated. He was one of the founders of St. 
Mary’s Catholie church of Cascade township, and one of its most prominent sup- 
porters until 1880, when he removed to Kansas, where he died in 1888. 

PETER O’Coxnor was born in Ireland in 1817, son of John and Mary O'Connor, 
and immigrated to Philadelphia in 1838. Six months later he came to Lycoming 
county, and worked at the charcoal furnaces in Lewis township. He subsequently 
engaged in farming, and in 1867 purchased a portion of his present homestead, upon 
which he has since resided. Mr. O'Connor married Mary Plunkett, and with his 
wife belongs to St. Mary's Catholic church of Cascade township. Politically he is 
a Democrat, and has served as auditor and school director. 

Marrutas McDonatp was born in County Galway, Ireland, April 14, 1829, son 
of Charles and Mary (Faley) McDonald. He learned the shoemaker’s trade in his 
native land, and in 1546 immigrated to Pennsylvania, and worked three years at 
his trade in Schuylkill and Carbon counties. In 1849 he came to Lycoming county, 
and settled on the farm where he now lives. With the exception of a couple of years 
spent at his trade in McIntyre, he has followed farming and lumbering during the 
greater portion of his residence in this county. Mr. McDonald was married in 1849 
to Catherine Brennan of Carbon county, and has eight living children out of a fami- 
ly of fourteen born to this union, as follows: Mrs. Mary McLaughlin; John; Mrs. 
Bridget Kittle; Charles; Kate; James; Thomas, and Ellen, The family belong to 
St. Mary's Catholic church, and in politics Mr. McDonald is a Democrat. 

PETER MuLvey was born in County Longford, Ireland, in 1Si9, and there grew 
to manhood. He then emigrated to the United States, and settled at Danville, Penn- 
sylvania, where he found employment in a rolling mill. He afterwards came to 
Lycoming county, and was engaged in mining near Ralston, whence he returned to 
Danville and remained there until he purchased the farm in Cascade township where 
his son Joseph now lives. He cleared and improved it, and resided thereon up to 
his death. He was a life-long Democrat, and filled several minor township offices. 
In religious faith he was a Catholic, and one of the original members of St. Mary’s 
church. Mr. Mulvey married Kate Maloney, who bore him a family of nine chil- 
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dren, three of whom are living: Kate, wife of Henry Riley; Mary A., wife of John 
Kane, and Joseph. Mrs. Mulvey died in the Catholic faith in 1892. 

Joseph MuLvey, farmer and merchant, was born in Cascade township, Lycoming 
county, June 6, 1854, and is a son of Peter and Kate Mulvey. He received a com- 
mon school education, and was reared upon the homestead farm. He learned the 
carpenter’s trade, and followed that business until the death of his father, when he 
returned home and has since been engaged in farming, and has also carried on a 
mercantile business for several years. Mr. Mulvey was married in 1881, to Mary 
MeGee, and they are the parents of five children: William; John; Mary; Annie, 
and Celia. Politically he is a Democrat, and is the present tax collector of his 
township. The family belong to St. Mary’s Catholic church of Cascade township. 

Parrick Franasan was born in County Clare, Ireland, in 1820, and is a son of 
John and Ellen (O’Dea) Flanagan. He was reared in his native land, there learned 
the blacksmith’s trade, and at the age of twenty-seven immigrated to Canada. After 
a few months he crossed the line to Whitehall, New York, where he remained two 
years working at his trade, and then removed to Blossburg, Pennsylvania, and con- 
tinued the same business. From Blossburg he came to Lycoming county, and 
worked at his trade for Furman Field, John DuBois, and Michael Kelly, alternately, 
for a period of over twenty-one years, excepting a short time he spent at Austinville in 
the employ of Butterworth & Company. He purchased a tract of land where he 
now lives, erected a shop, and carried on blacksmithing in connectiou with agricult- 
ure. He is now the owner of a well improved farm, and is one of the well-to-do 
citizens of Cascade township. Mr. Flanagan was married in Irelaud in 1847, to 
Catharine Driscoll, and they are the parents of six sons and two daughters, as fol- 
lows: John, of Tioga county; Mary, who married John McLaughlin, and after his 
death became the wife of William Ditty; James, of Ralston; Daniel C., a physician 
of Ralston; Ellen, wife of George Gesler; Patrick C., of Williamsport; William, 
and Michael J. Mr. Flanagan is a Democrat, and has filled the offices of school 

"director and supervisor. The family are connected with St. Mary’s Catholic church 
of Cascade township, of which organization both he and wife are pioneer members. 

Heyry Sovrnarp was born in Eldred township, Lycoming county, May 12, 1816, 
and is a son of Henry and Margaret (Vanhorn) Southard. His grandfather, Henry 
Sonthard, was a native of Long Island, and a Revolutionary soldier, who settled at 
Blooming Grove, Lycoming county, at an early date, whence he removed to New 
York State and there died. He was the father of five sons and five daughters. His 
third son, Henry, was the father of our subject; he married Margaret Vanhorn, and 
their children were as follows: Samuel, Hannah, and William, all of whom are 
dead; Mercy, wife of George Apgar; Henry; Mary A., wife of J. Brelsford; Thomas, 
deceased; Rebecca, wife of William Mansell; John, of Loyalsockville, and Isaac, 
deceased. The father died in Eldred township abont 1869. The subject of this 
sketch received a common school education, and learned the tailor’s trade, which he 
followed until 1840; he then engaged in the lumber business, and in 1866 settled 
where he now lives in Gamble township. He purchased a tract of 120 acres, erected 
a saw mill, and eugaged in the manufacture of lumber, which he carried on in con- 
uection with farming until 1883. He then retired from active business and was 
succeeded by his sou, Isaac H. He married Eliza Uasner, who died in 1840, leav- 
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ing no children. In 1849 he married Margaret Schmidgall, who died January 20, 
1522. Three children survive this union: Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Lundy; 
Thomas. and Isaac H. Mr. Southard has filled the offices of township auditor and 
supervisor, and politically he.is independent. 

Isaac H. Sovrsarn. youngest son of Henry and Margaret Southard, was born in 
Hepburn township, Lycoming county, August 26, 1862, He received a common 
school edneation. and was employed by his father until succeeding to the business in 
1883. In 1890 he established a store in counection with his mill, which he has since 
conducted. In 1882 he married Caroline L. Swartz, and has four children: Vesta 
M.; Howard F.: Herman A., and Nina B. He is a Republican, and fills the offices of 
auditor and constable. 

Jaues S. Low was born at Warrensville, Lycoming county, and was a son of 
Henry Low. a native of Mercer county, New Jersey, who came to Lycoming county 
at an early date and settled in Eldred township, one mile west of Warrensville. 
He purchased 160 acres of land, cleared up a farm, and resided there until 1857, 
when he moved to Warrensville and there died. His wife’s maiden name was 
Annie Salter, and she also was a native of New Jersey. They were the parents of 
two sons, James S. and Matthias H., and two daughters, Lancy and Amy. Our 
subject was reared on the homestead farm, and learned the millwright’s trade. He 
afterwards was engaged in bridge building in the county for several years, and then 
removed to Clinton county, where for some years he followed the sale of fanning 
mills, He then returned home, and in 1852 located in what is now Gamble town- 
ship. He purchased 200 acres of land, cleared and improved it, and resided there 
until his death. He married Barbara A. List of Warrensville, who bore him the 
following children: Mrs. Amelia Mahler, deceased; Matthew H.; Jacob S.: Mrs. 
Sophia J. McKnight; Susanna, deceased; Samantha, deceased, and two who died 
young. Mr. Low was a Republican in politics, and a member of the Christian 
ehurch. 

Marrmew H. Low, eldest son of James S. and Barbara A. Low, was born in 
Clinton county, and grew to manhood in Warrensville. He received a common 
school education, and was engaged in lumbering until November, 1863. He then 
enlisted in Company G, Eighth Pennsylvania Cavalry, and served under Colonel 
Wilson until the close of the war. He was wounded in the left cheek and left 
shoulder, May 11, 1564, during Sheridan’s raid on Richmond, and sent to the 
hospital. After his recovery he rejoined his regiment, and remained in active 
service until mustered ont. Upon his return home he learned the millwright's and 
carpenter's trades, which business he followed until 1872. He then built the 
Extract Works at Trout Run, which he operated until 1876, when he located in 
Gamble township, and engaged in farming and lumbering. Mr. Low married 
Harriet F. Ridge, and has a family of nine children: Mary A.; James A.: Henry 
W.; Susan E.: Annie F.; Benton M.: Torrence J.; Coila, and Viola. Politically 
he is a Republican, and has filled the office of school director since 1876, besides 
other township offices. He is a member of Allan G. Dodd Post, G. A. R., of Proctor- 
ville, also of the I. O. O. F. and the P. O. S. of A., and is connected with the 
Methodist Episcopal church. 

WiLrau Coxpox was born in Trenton, New Jersey, November 9, 1826, and is a 
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son of James and Margaret A. Condon. His father settled at Muncy, Lycoming 
county, in 1828, whence he removed to Field’s Station, and subsequently located 
upon the farm where William Condon now resides. He was one of the early settlers 
of what is now Gamble township. The subject of this sketch resided upon the 
homestead farm until 1861, when he enlisted in Company C, Seventh Pennsylvania 
Cavalry, and served three years and two months, participating in all of the engage- 
ments and campaigns in which his regiment, as a part of the Army of the Cumber- 
land, was engaged. The only injury he received was a gunshot wound in the right 
foot, through the carelessness of a member of hisown company. After his discharge 
he retnrned home, and has since followed agricultural pursuits, being now the 
owner of a farm of ninety acres. Mr. Condon married Catharine Kennedy of White 
Deer valley, and has one son, John K. Politically he was a Whig before the war, 
but has since been a stanch Republican. He is a member of Reno Post, G. A. R., 
and is connected with Penn’s Dale Presbyterian church. 

Marreew Harr, farmer, is a son of Joseph and Elizabeth (Bitting) Hall. His 
father was born in Hepburn township, and was a son of Joseph Hall. He was a 
blacksmith by trade, and when a young man he settled at Trout Run, where he 
engaged in the blacksmith business until 1869. At this time he purchased a farm 
of 1,000 acres, where his son now resides and where he died in 1883. In polities 
he was a Democrat and filled some of the minor township offices, and was postmaster 
for twenty years at Rose valley. Ho was married in 1840 to Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Bitting, of Union county, Pennsylvania, and to this union were born the 
following children: Mary E., wife of Henry Clendenin; John L.; Hannah, wife of 
William Minier; Lora A., wife of Adam Striley; William; James B.; Matthew, 
and Anna, wife of Wirt Kendall. Our subject was born at Trout Run, April 6, 1859, 
and received a common school education. He was reared on a farm, and at the 
death of his father he took charge of the home place and has continued to farm 
ever since. He is a Democrat in politics and is a member of the I. O. O. F. at 
Trout Run. He was married in 1885, to Mary, duughter of Abraham Young, and 
to this union have been born two children: Joseph and Grace. 

Jacop Kaupr was a native of Wurtemberg, Germany, and came to Wolf town- 
ship, Lycoming county, about 1833. He was a blacksmith, and followed his trade 
for several years, subsequently purchasing the farm in Gamble township where the 
latter years of his life were spent. He married Margaret Springman and was the 
father of twelve children, six of whom are living: Mary, who married James R. 
Sweeney and lives in Illinois; Elizabeth, who married Samuel R. Keys; Mathias, 
who married Jane King; Godfrey, who married Mary Winner and resides in Mis- 
souri; Margaret A., who married Hiram B. Willson, and John S. Both Jacob Kaupp 
and wife died upon the homestead at an advanced age. 

Jomx S. Kaupp, son of Jacob and Margaret Kaupp, was born in Wolf township, 
Lycoming county, in 1837. He received a common school education, and has always 
been engaged in farming, purchasing the old homestead in Gamble township upon 
the death of his father. He married Mary C. Koons, and is the father of five living 
children: Ann; Ella; Edward; Cora, and Wilbur. Mr. Kaupp is a Republican, 
and is the present supervisor of his township. 

Jons M. Guster was born in Germany, January 16, 1814, son of Christian and 
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Hannah Gesler. He was reared in his native land, and there learned the carpenter’s 
trade. In 1849 he came to the United States, and settled in what is now Gamble 
township, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, where he purchased a tract of 300 acres 
and engaged in lumbering and farming. During the past forty-three years he has 
cleared up a fine farm, and erected good improvements. He is the father of five 
children, three of whom survive: Mena, wife of E. Bateman; William, and George. 
Mrs. Gesler died in 1867. In early life Mr. Gesler served a term in the German 
army. In politics he is a Democrat, and one of the oldest settlers of his com- 
munity. Originally a Lutheran, he became a Presbyterian after coming to Lycom- 
ing county, and is still a member of that church. 

Josx W. ALBERT was a native of Baden, Germany, and emigrated to the United 
States about 1840. He first located at Newark, New Jersey, but soon removed to 
Blooming Grove, Lycoming county, and found employment at various occupations 
for several years. In 1846 he purchased 108 acres in Gamble township, which he 
cleared and improved. He married Mary M. Zimmerman, and his family consisted 
of six children: Mary, deceased; Sarah, wife of George Stiger; George, deceased; 
David; Rosie, deceased wife of George Stiger, and Sophia, deceased. Mr. Albert 
was a member of the Baptist church, and politically he was a Democrat. He died 
in 1865; his wife survived him until 1887. 

Davin ALBERT, butcher and farmer, was born in Blooming Grove, Lycoming county, 
in 1846, and is one of the two survivors of the family of John W. and Mary M. 
Albert. He received a common school education, learned the butcher’s trade, and 
has since been engaged in that business. He purchased the old homestead in 1873; 
in 1882 he purchased his present farm of 200 acres, and carries on farming in con- 
nection with butchering. He married Alice, daughter of Capt. Allan G. Dodd, who 
has borne him eleven children, as follows: Lulu, deceased; Minnie; George; Sadie, 
deceased; William; Elmer and Ella, twins; Harry; Charles; Lillie, and Edith. Mr. 
Albert is a Prohibitionist, and is a member of the United Brethren church of Gamble 
township. He has filled the offices of constable and supervisor, is at present overseer 
of the poor, and is one of the respected citizens of the community. 

Dr. Gzorczr M. Cumuines was born in Gamble township, Lycoming county, 
Jannary 19, 1864. His parents, Patrick Francis and Elizabeth (Kelly) Cummings, 
were born in Ireland, the former near the College of Maynooth, in the Province of 
Leinster, and the latter at Rathfryland, in the Province of Ulster. They settled 
first in Philadelphia, and later came to Cascade township, finally locating in what 
is now Gamble township, where Mrs. Cummings still lives, her husband having died 
several years ago. They were the parents of nine children, as follows: James H., 
of the Williamsport police force; Mary A.; William E., deceased; Mrs. E. J. Galla- 
- gher of Langdon, Pennsylvania; Kate G.; Frank P., a lawyer of Williamsport; 
John M., deceased; Charles J., register and recorder of Lycoming county, and 
George M. The last mentioned received acommon school education, and subsequently 
attended the Muney Normal School. Choosing the profession of teaching, he taught 
successfully for several years, and concluded his labors as principal of the DuBois- 
town schools. In the spring of 1889 he began the study of medicine with Dr. D.C. 
Flanagan of Ralston, and subsequently entered the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Baltimore, Maryland, from which institution he graduated in the class of 
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1892. Dr. Cummings has recently opened an office in.Williamsport. He is a mem- 
ber of the Catholic church, and is an energetic worker in the ranks of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

SamurL HEYLMAN was a native of Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania, and removed 
to Lycoming county about 1800. He settled on the site of Ralston, and was one of 
the earliest settlers in that part of the county. He entered fifty acres of land, which 
he began improving, subsequently removing to Marsh Hill, some three miles below 
Ralston, where he spent the latter portion of his life. He married Elizabeth Pickle, 
who bore him five children, four of whom survived childhood: Joseph, deceased; 
Jacob B., who married Sarah A. Wheeler; Mordecai, who married Orinda Faber, 
and Sarah, who married Henry Apker. Mr. Heylman was a member of the Chris- 
tian church, and a Republican in his political affiliations. 

JAcoB B. Heyiman, son of Samuel Heylman, was born near Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, October 3, 1808. He grew to manhood in his native county, and in 1826 
married Sarah Ann Wheeler and located at Field’s Station, but removed to the old 
homestead at Marsh Hill in 1839 and purchased an additional forty acres of land. 
He resided upon this farm until his death, which occurred in 1882. He was a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal church, and voted with the Republican party. He 
was the father of the following children: Mordecai, who married Sarah J. Brown; 

` Emanuel, who married Phebe Carpenter; Samuel, who married Susanna Wilson; 
Mary, who remained uumarried; Leonard, who married Marcella Murrell; Daniel, 
who married Dorleski Hathaway; Sarah, deceased; Warren K., who married Clara. 
C. Crawford, and James W., who married Ida A. Smith. 

Warzen K. Herriman, son of Jacob B. Heylman, was born at Marsh Hill, October 
18, 1844. He remained with his father until his marriage to Clara C. Crawford, 
which occurred September 17, 1881. He then became foreman for Barber & Craw- 
ford of Philadelphia at Sheffield, Pennsylvania, which position he held until 1883, 
and then returned to Lycoming county, where he was engaged in buying and sell- 
ing bark for one year. He subsequently purchased the store of J. W. Kilborn at 
Marsh Hill, which business he conducted until 1890, and then entered the employ 
of Mr. Crawford of Philadelphia as a jobber. Mr. Heylman was a Republican until 
1890, since which time he has voted the Democratic ticket; though elected to the 
offices of justice of the peace, clerk, auditor, and constable he refused to serve, as he 
takes no active interest in political matters. 

James W. HEYLMAN, youngest son of Jacob B. Heylman, was born on the home- 
stead at Marsh Hill, June 10, 1848. In 1867 he removed to Wisconsin, where he 
engaged in steamboating for two years. He then returned home, but soon afterward 
located at Manistee, Michigan, and engaged in the millwright and engineer busi- 
ness. He did not remain long there, but traveled considerably in the western States, 
and finally contracted fever and ague and was compelled to return to Lycoming 
county. He afterward worked as a fireman on the Northern Central railroad until 
1877, and in 1879 was promoted to the charge of an engine on that road. He served 
as an engineer on the Northern Central for eight years, and resigned his position 
February 19, 1887. Mr. Heylman married Ida A. Smith, September 15, 1872. Six 
children are the fruits of this union: Sarah L.; Rosamond; Samuel A.; Mary Alice, 
deceased; James Warren, deceased, and Verdie B. In 1890 Mr. Heylman engaged 
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in the manufacture of lumber in partnership with his brother, Warren K., but after 
about two weeks the mill was burned. They rebnilt on the old site, and continued 
the business successfully. Mr. Heylman possesses a poetic temperameut, and ocea- 
sionally indulges his penchant for the muses. In 1857 he published a volume of 
poems entitled “ Musings on a Locomotive.” He voted the Democratic ticket until 
1888, when he supported Harrison and has since been a Republican. 

Wirra Kise was born in Jaysburg, now a portion of the city of Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, about 1783. In 1834 he settled on Lycoming creek, one mile above 
Ralston, where he rented a tract of land of a Mr. Carpenter, and engaged in farming. 
In 1806 he married Hannah Sheffer, who bore him a family of six children: Joseph; 
William; John; Reeder; Mary, deceased, and Charles. Though he eleared and im- 
proved the farm, it was not purchased by the family until after his death. He died 
January 21,1861, at the age of seventy-seven years. Mr. King was liberal in his 
religious views and in politics a Repnblican. 

Reever Kine, fourth son of William and Hannah King, was born within the present 
limits of Williamsport, Penusylvania, May 18, 1818. He removed with his parents 
to McIntyre township in 1834, and was one of the first men who worked the MeIn- 
tyre coal mines, near Ralston. He was also engaged in the Carterville iron ore 
mines. He afterward opened the coal mines at Redrun. He then went to railroad- 
ing, and assisted in running the first engines iu this part ofthe State, at which oceu- 
pation he worked seven years. He next became foreman for Thompson & Trigo, 
lumber operators, which position he held two years, and then commenced hauling 
coal from Miner’s run to Ralston, which he continued until the Northern Central 
railway was built tothe mines. In connection with his brother Charles he after- 
wards engaged in the business of millwright, and followed that occupation until the 
breaking out of the rebellion. In 1861 he enlisted in Company D, One Hundred 
and Sixth Pennsylvania Volnnteers. ` He served with his regiment on the Chicka- 
hominy and at Richmond onder McClellan, and also participated in the battles of 
the Wilderness. After his term of enlistment expired he returned to Lycoming 
county, where he has since resided. Mr. King was married in 1547 to Clara 
Fassett, who has had two children: Louisa and Cora, both of whom are dead. 
Politically Mr. King is a Republican, and is now receiving a pension because of 
disease contracted while in the army. 

CuarLes Krxe, youngest son of William and Hannah King, was born in Sonth 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, July 15, 1824. He remained with his father until 
after the death of the latter, and then in partnership with his brother John pur- 
chased the farm upon which the family had lived. After John’s death our subject 
bought ont the other heirs, and became sole owner of the farm. Mr. King was 
married April 24, 1861, to Eliza E. Parker, who has had four children: Joseph J.; 
Mary, deceased; Grant P., “and Harriet, deceased. In polities Mr. King is a Re- 
publican, and has served as supervisor, schoo! director, and treasurer of the town- 
ship for many years. 

JoserH E. Rocers was born in New Jersey, August 30, 1812. He was a mill- 
wright by trade, and removed from New Jersey to what is now known as “ Race 
Course Island’’ below Williamsport, Pennsylvania, where he resided until 1831. 
He then purchased a small tract of land at Field’s Station, and erected a saw and 
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grist mill. He also kept a hotel, and carried on business there until 1876, when he 
removed with his family to Ralston. In connection with his other business he 
followed his trade, and was the patentee of a mulay and a suction force pump, both of 
which have become valuable. Mr. Rogers was married in 1834 to Deborah McCul- 
lough, who bore him a family of ten children: William, who married Margaret 
Cleckner; Mary, who married Samuel Fessler; Joseph C., who married Ellen Dale; 
Rosetta, who married John Hendrickson; Harriet, deceased; Margaret, who married 
James De Courcy; Emily J., who married Elijah Wade; John W., who married Mary 
Stapleton; Samuel, deceased, and Juliet, who married E. A. Brigham. Mr. Rogers 
was a Presbyterian, and a member of the I. O. O. F. He was a Republican, and 
held the principal offices of his township from time to time. 

Jous W. Rocers, son of Joseph E. Rogers, was born at Field's Station, Lycom- 
ing county, April 12, 1853. In 1869 he went to Pittsburg, and was employed by 
the Allegheny Valley Railway Company, with which he remained until the fall of 
1870. He then returned to Williamsport and became foreman on Stonaker & 
Howard’s mill, and was employed by them eighteen months. He was next engaged 
on the Northern Central railroad as a brakeman until 1576, and then became con- 
ductor and filled that position until August 1, 1883. He assisted in building the 
large tannery at Ralston, and became foreman in the liquor changing department of 
that institution. Mr. Rogers was married in 1875, to Mary Stapleton, and is the 
father of three children: Ida L., Joseph, deceased, and Edmund. Politically he 
is a Republican, and has been a school director four years. He is a member of 
Lodge No. 199, K. of P., and during his connection with the railway service he was 
a member of the Society of Railway Conductors. 

Eras KiLBORN was born in Litchfield, Litchfield county, Connecticut, in 1768. 
He was a stone mason by trade, and after leaving home first located at Milford, 
Otsego county, New York, where he remained until 1824. He then removed to Can- 
ton, Bradford county, Pennsylvania, and purchased a partly improved farm from 
Nathan Tabor. He resided at Canton ten years, and then removed to Union 
township, Tioga county, where he died six years later. Mr. Kilborn was twice mar- 
ried. His first wife was Deborah Page, who bore him six children: Norman, who 
married Mary Stone and resides in Yates county, New York; Osiah, who married 
Electa Grantier; Henry, who married Roxanna Spencer; Rhoda, who married Davis 
Grantier; Anna, who married Elias Withey, and Caroline, who became the wife of 
James Warren. He married for his second wife Sadie Page, sister of his first wife, 
who became the mother of four children: Eliza, who married Hubbard Spencer; 
Thala, who married James Maddock; James, who married Margaret Clendenin, and 
Angeline, who married James W. Heylman. Mr. Kilborn was a member of the 
Reformed Methodist church. He was a soldier in the war of 1812, and in politics 
was an old-line Whig. 5 

James R. Kınsorn, son of Elias and Sarah Kilborn, was born in Canton, Brad- 
ford county, Pennsylvania, in 1924. At the age of seventeen he located at Penn’s 
Dale, and there engaged in lumbering, which he followed fourteen years, the last 
five as a jobber for McIntyre & Robertson. He then purchased a farm which he 
cultivated until within a few years, and is now retired from active business, and 
resides at Canton, Pennsylvania. He married Margaret Clendenin in 1854, and is 
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the father of four children: John C., who married Alida Keys; Peter T., who mar- 
ried Laura E. Hebe; James W., aud Ella. Mr. Kilborn is a member of the Method- 
ist Episcopal church, and takes great interest in church affairs. He has been a 
steward and class-leader of the society for a number of years. He is a Republican 
in politics, and has filled all of the important offices of his township. For many 
years he has been a member of the I. O. O. F. 

Prrer T. KrLBORN was born in Lewis township, Lycoming county, August 24, 
1855, and is the second son of James R. Kilborn. He remained with his parents 
until his majority, when he was employed by Robert Innes in the railroad office at 
Bodines, removing to Field's Station iu 1880, where he remained nearly a year, and 
then returned to Bodines. He remained at the latter place four years, and thence 
moved to Ralston, where he has lived for the past six years. He was married in 
1880 to Laura E. Hebe, and has a family of four children: Helen C.; Fred R.; 
Elsie M., and Leslie E. Mr. Kilborn is a member and trustee of the Methodist 
Episcopal church at Ralston, and is superintendent of the Sunday school. In poli- 
tics he is a Republican, was school director at Bodines about one year, was assessor 
of McIntyre township one term, and has filled the office of township treasurer and 
several minor positions. 

James W. Krizorn was born at Penn’s Dale, Lewis township, Lycoming county, 
May 26, 1860. At the age of twenty he engaged in general merchandising at Marsh 
Hill, where he continued business four years. He then sold out to W. K. Heylman, 
and sold goods on the road one year for John Spellisy, cigar manufacturer. He 
again started in business for himself at Ralston, where he has since remained. 
Politically he is a Republican and was once a candidate for county commissioner 
on that ticket. He is a member and trustee of the Methodist Episcopal church of 
Ralston, and is prominently connected with the I. O. O. F. society. Mr. Kilborn is 
recognized as one of the leading young business men of the northern part of 
Lycoming county. 

DaxreL MILLER was born in York county, Pennsylvania, about 1810, and at the 
age of twenty he removed to Lycoming county and located at Hepburnville. He was 
a stone mason by trade, but after a short time spent in this county he purchased a 
farm in Watson township, and followed agricultural pursuits about twenty years. 
He continued farming until 1863, after which he worked at his trade the balance of 
his life. Mr. Miller was married in 1830 to Elizabeth Miller, who bore him a fam- 
ily of twelve children, eleven of whom grew to maturity. They were as follows; 
Susan, who married Mr. Oakes; Elizabeth, who married John Kern; John, who mar- 
ried Annie Johnson; George, who married Louisa Clauser; Jacob, deceased; Michael, 
who married Phoebe Weaver; Peter, who married Carrie Weigel; Henry, who mar- 
ried a Miss Goff; Charles, deceased; Mary, wife of John De Remer, and Daniel. Mr. 
Miller was liberal in his religious views, and a Democrat in politics. 

Peter MILLER, son of Daniel and Elizabeth Miller, was born on the homestead 
farm in Watson township, May 2, 1845. He remained at home until he was eight- 
een years old, when he enlisted in Company K, One Hundred and Fifty-second 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, Third Artillery, for three years. After serving twenty-two 
months, the war was brought to a close by the surrender of Lee at Appomattox, 
and Mr. Miller was mustered out of the service. In 1866 he formed a partnership 
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with D. H. Weigel, in the grocery business, and after five years they sold out their 
stock and he removed to Union township, Tioga county, and engaged in the lumber 
business, under the firm name of Weigel & Miller. They conducted business at that 
point until 1883, and then removed their mill to Ralston. Mr. Weigel retired from the 
firm, and our subject continued the business alone. In 1884 his mill was destroyed 
by fire and rebuilt the same year. By the flood of 1889 he sustained a severe 
loss, but with characteristic energy he rebuilt his mill and continued the lumber 
business successfully. He married Carrie Weigel, but has no children. He is a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal church, in which body he has been a deacon a 
number of years. Politically he is a Republican, has been township treasurer four 
years,-and is at present serving in the office of road commissiouer. Mr. Miller is a 
member of Amazon Lodge, I. O. O. F., and was at one time connected with the 
United American Mechanics. . 

Josera GosLixe was born near Bordeaux, France, about 1745, and came to the 
United States with his father, who was compelled to leave his native land on account 
of a political disturbance. He located at Watertown, near Boston, Massachusetts, 
where our subject grew to manhood. About 1767 Joseph Gosline married Mary 
Gilbert, a daughter of a well known physician of Boston. He was afterwards sent 
by an English stock company to Vermont, to superintend the erection of charcoal 
furnaces for the manufacture of pig iron, which position he held until after the war 
of 1812. In 1822 he removed to Oneida with his son-in-law and engaged in the 
manufacture of stoves, which business he followed until his death. Mr. Gosline was 
reared in the Catholic faith, but after his marriage he beeame a member of the 
Protestant Episcopal church. He was an old-line Whig in polities, and always 
supported that party. He died at the advaneed age of ninety years. To Joseph and 
Mary Gosline were born the following children: Abiah; Mary; Sarah; Thomas; 
Joseph; Pomeroy; Enos; Gilbert, and James L. 

Pomeroy GosLixe, son of Joseph and Mary Gosline, was born at Watertown, 
Massachusetts, about 1791. In early boyhood he was bound out to learn the hatter’s 
trade, and remained with his master until he was nineteen years old. He after- 
wards went to New Orleans, where he spent ten years, and thence to Geneva, New 
York, where he entered into partnership with A. and I. Tolcott in the manufacture 
of hats, and remained a member of the firm four years. Selling his interest to his 
partners, he removed to Newark Valley, and carried on the same business for a short 
time, and thence came to Bradford, Pennsylvania, where he engaged in the hotel 
business. In 1844 he sold his hotel and removed to Wysox, Pennsylvania, and 
engaged in farming and there died, February 17, 1860. He married Charlotte 
Lawrence in January, 1826, who bore him the following children: Mary; Andrew; 
Angeline; Gilbert; Pomeroy; Charlotte, who married I. W. Carl; Abel; Lucina, 
who married Sylvinus Brown, and Joseph. Mr. Gosline was a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, and in politics supported the old-line Whig party. He 
served in the war of 1812, and participated in the battle of Plattsburg under Captain 
Fleming of the volunteer service. 

Axprew J. GosLixe, eldest son of Pomeroy Gosline, was born in Newark Valley, 
February 17, 1828. He learned the carpenter’s trade, and at the age of twenty-one 
he engaged in the lumber business, which he has continued up to the present. In 
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1861 he enlisted in the Union army and served three years. After his discharge, in 
1864, he resumed work at his trade and followed it until 1875. He then purchased 
a saw mill and a tract of 400 acres of timher land, which he converted into lumber. 
In 1883 he transferred his mill and land to his son, Andrew J., who has conducted 
the business since that date. Mr. Gosline has been twice married. His first wife 
was Harriet Johnson, whom he wedded in 1851. She became the mother of three 
children: William E., deceased; Mary, who married John P. Brainard, and Andrew 
J. His second wife was Annie E. Gordon, whom he married in 1869. He is a 
Democrat in politics, and served as postmaster of Roaring Branch during Cleveland’s 
administration. 

Jacor Myers was a native of one of the eastern States, where he was born about 
1767. After reaching manhood he removed to Wyoming valley, in this State, bring- 
ing his young wife with him. He purchased a farm immediately above the mouth 
of Mahoopenny creek, but because of some flaw in the title he finally lost his land. 
He thence moved to Towanda, Bradford county, near which he purchased 400 acres 
upon which he resided until his death. His wife was Martha Basset, whom he 
married about the year 1791. They were the parents of the following children: 
Eliza, who married Peter Jones; Henry; Jeremiah; Luther; Anna, who married F. 
F. Fairchild; Mahala, who married A. Y. Ellsworth; John; Simon C.; Martha, who 
married Nelson Graham, and Harriet. Mr. Myers was a member of the Baptist 
church. He died at the age of sixty-seven years; his widow survived him nineteen 
years. 

ee C. Myers, yeungest son of Jacob Myers, was born in Wyoming valley, 
June 22, 1824. His father died when he was ten years old, and he then went to 
live with his brother Henry, with whom he remained some four years. At the age 
of sixteen he engaged in Inmbering. He took his first contract from Elias Hawley, 
on Towanda creek, and- worked for Mr. Hawley several years. He afterwards kept 
hotel at Leroy two years, and thence removed to Canton, where he lived five years. 
He then removed to Ralston, Lycoming county, where he was engaged in the hotel 
business thirty years. He is now retired from active bnsiness life. In 1855 he 
married Jane B. Simpkins, who bore him two children: Fannie L., wife of James 
Fender, and Jennie L. Mr. Myers has been actively identified sath public affairs 
at Ralston and vicinity for many years. Two years after settling at Ralston he 
became auditor, and subsequently school director. He has been a justice of the 
peace for several years, and has always taken a deep interest in the social and 
material development of his adopted home, giving his hearty and earnest support 
to educational matters. Retired from active business, he js now enjoying the com- 
forts of a home and a competence which he accumulated through the passing years. 

Tomas DuxLap was a native of Ayrshire, Scotland, where he was horn about 
the beginning of the present century. When twelve years old he ran away from 
_ home, took passage on a vessel, and came to America. He served an apprenticeship 
on board the ship, and after his term expired he returned to his native land, where 
he remained the balance of his life. He married Margaret Smith, whose father, 
Hugh Smith, was town clerk of Dundonald, Scotland. She became the mother of 
twelve children, only seven of whom grew to maturity, as follows: Hngh, who mar- 
ried Jennie Spence; Margaret, who married John Boyle; Mary, who married John 
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Brown; Jeanetta, who married Davis Steele; Archibald, who married Lizzie Hol- 
land; Thomas, who married Jennie Smith, and Martha, who became the wife of 
James Hines. Mr. Dunlap belonged to the Church of Scotland, what is known in 
this country as the Presbyterian denomination. He learned the miller’s trade after 
reaching manhood, and followed that occupation up to his death, which occurred at 
the ripe old age of eighty-five years. 

Tuomas DrxLar, youngest son of Thomas and Margaret Dunlap, was born in 
Ayrshire, Scotland, April 7, 1839, and grew to manhood in his native land. He 
learned the miller's trade, and in 1868 immigrated to Pennsylvania and located at 
Snow Shoe, Centre county. He followed milling and coal mining, and two years 
after coming to Pennsylvania he removed to Lycoming county and found employ- 
ment with the McIntyre Coal Company. He remained with that firm about five 
years, and then purchased the hotel property of George Calhoun, at McIntyre. 
remaining there until 1885. He removed to Peale about the time the coal company 
transferred their business to that point, and continued the hotel business there 
nearly six years, when he located at Ralston and has since conducted the Ralston 
House, which he purchased from S. C. Myers. Mr. Dunlap was married in 1862 to 
Jennie Smith, and both he and wife are members of the Presbyterian church. He is 
quite prominent in the local councils of the Republican party, and always supports 
the candidates and measures of that organization. He isa member of the 1. O. O. F. 
and K. of P. r 

DasteL C. Frasacas, M. D., was born at Astonville, Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania, September 1, 1854, son of Patrick aud Catherine (Driscoll) Flanagan. He 
remained with his parents, attending the public schools of Cascade township, -until 
1878, and then entered the Montoursville Normal School, where he continued his 
studies until the fall of 1879; he was then appointed a teacher in that institution, 
and continued to fill that position for one term. He then began the study of medi- 
cine in the office of Dr. Edward Lyon, of Williamsport, and in 1881 attended 
lectures at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, Maryland, where he 
graduated in March, 1883. For about six months he was associated with Dr. Lyon, 
and in the fall of 1883 located at Liberty, where he continued to practice until 
1881, when he removed to Ralston. For the past eight years Dr. Flanagan has 
continued in the active duties of his profession, and has built up a lucrative practice 
in Ralston and the northern part of Lycoming county. In the fall of 1SS4 he was 
elected on the Democratic ticket county coroner, and served in that capacity three 
years. He has also filled the position of surgeon on the Northern Central railroad 
for three years. The Doctor has served on the school board for six years, and has 
been a director, treasurer, and secretary of the board. He has also filled the position 
of clerk of McIntyre township one year. Politically he is an ardent Democrat, and since 
reaching his majority he has been actively identified with that party. He has been 
a delegate to the county and State conventions several times, and is recognized as 
-one of the prominent young men of his party. Dr. Flanagan was married, October 
15, 1885, to Catharine Reilly, a sister of C. J. Reilly, the district attorney of Lycom- 

-ing county. They have had two children: Herbert, deceased, and Elizabeth. Dr. 
Flanagan and wife are practical members of the Catholic church. 
Francis Hesry was born in Indiana county, Pennsylvania, in 1840, and came to 
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Lycoming county with his father when a boy. They settled in Cascade township, 
where his father purchased a farm. He was a blacksmith by trade, and worked at 
that business while his sons cleared and improved his purchase. Francis remained 
with his parents until after his marriage, and then began life for himself. He fol- 
lowed the lumber business in Rose valley for several years, and then removed to 
Warrensville, where he engaged in butchering. After a few years in this business 
he returned to the lumber trade, at which he was engaged three years on Pleasant 
stream. He then went to Block House settlement, purchased a saw mill, and 
engaged in custom sawing. He afterwards bought a farm a short distance below his 
mill, and followed farming in connection with lumbering. He subsequently took 
contracts for peeling tan bark for John Innes and furnishing logs to C. S. Green, 
which continued several years. He finally purchased the timber on 800 acres of 
land from Mr. Griggs of Montoursville, and is now engaged in getting out his pur- 
chase. He married Malinda Bloom, in 1861, who has borne him seven children: 
Annie, and William E., both deceased; George H.; Edward; Laura; Mary, and 
Daniel. Politically Mr. Henry is a Republican, and is liberal in his religious 
opinions. : 

Georer H. Henry, eldest living son of Francis and Malinda Henry, was born in 
Warrensville, Lycoming county, December 6, 1866. He was married, December 20, 
1887, to Jennie Secrist, and has two children: Bertha E. and Joseph F. Up to 
within the last two years he assisted his father in farming and lumbering, and has 
since devoted his attention to farming for himself. He is a graduate of Williams- 
port Commercial College, and in politics he is an ardent supporter of the Democratic 
party. 

Err McNerr was born in Massachusetts, December 4, 1775, and removed to- 
Pennsylvania in 1804. He settled in Tioga county, within a few rods of the 
Lycoming county line, where the village of Carpenter is now located. He was mar- 
ried in 1802 to Perthena Newell, who bore him six children: Samuel; Andrew;. 
John; Roswell; Eli, and Electa. He purchased several hundred acres of land in 
Tioga and Lycoming counties, upon which he erected a brick house and opened a 
hotel. It was called the Halfway House, because it was halfway between Elmira, 
New York, and Williamsport, Pennsylvania. Mr. McNett was widely known as. 
“Uncle Mac,” and was highly respected for his genial qualities and charitable dis- 
position. He never turned a deaf ear to the requests of suffering humanity, and 
his door always swnng on easy hinges. Politically he was a Democrat, and liberal 
in his religious opinions. He spent the latter years of his life on the homestead 
farm. 

Aysprew McNett, second son of Eli and Perthena McNett, was born on the 
homestead in 1805. He remained under the parental roof until 1831, in which 
year he was married to Marcella Keys. Six children were born of this union: Henry 
H.; Mary, who married Beatty McDowell; Juliet, who married John C. Reed; 
Electa, who became the wife of E. W. Sweet; Eli L., and Frances, who married L. 
D. Jackson. After his marriage Mr. McNett removed to Lycoming county, and 
settled on a part of his father’s land, also purchasing a small tract from a Mr. 
Scott. While liberal in his religious views, he was quite prominent in all local’ 
charitable movements. He was a Democrat in polities, and though filling some: 
minor offices took no active interest in political affairs. 
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Heyry H. MoNerr, eldest son of Andrew and Marcella McNett, was born in 
Lycoming county, September 18, 1832. After reaching manhood he removed to 
Wisconsin, where he remained two years. Returning to his home he engaged in 
surveying, and surveyed nearly all of the lands along the line of Lycoming and 
Tioga counties. Mr. MeNett established an apiary several years ago, and has 
devoted much attention to the culture of honey and bees, in connection with farm- 
ing. He was married in 1864 to Emma Newell, and has two children: Frederick, 
deceased, and Harry. Politically an ardent Democrat, he has filled all of the 
offices in his township, and has been a justice of the peace for thirteen years. He 
is one of the leading Democrats in the upper end of Lycoming county, and wields 
considerable local influence. He is a member of the Masonic order, also of the 
Grange and Farmers’ Alliance, and has always taken a prominent part in advocating 
the principles of temperance. 

Eur L. MeNerr, youngest son of Andrew McNett, was born upon the homestead 
farm August 12, 1842. At the age of twenty he left home and spent one year at 
Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, and then became shipper for the lumber firm of 
Brown & Early, which position he held four years. In 1872 he entered the 
employ of the Northern Central railroad, as station agent at Carpenter, and has 
ever since filled that position. Mr. McNett is a man of good education, and was 
connected with the Lycoming Gazette under Thomas Smith, and also a correspond- 
ent of the New York World. He was the first Master Workman of District 135, K. 
of L., of Tioga and Bradford counties. He compiled the ritual for the Patrons of 
Temperance, and is an ardent supporter of that cause. He is postmaster of Car- 
penter, has been a school director for a number of years, and was largely instru- 
mental in obtaining the free book system in the schools of MeNett township. He 
has been treasurer of the township since its organization. Mr. McNett has been 
twice married. In 1866 he married Crissie Parsons, who became the mother of 
seven children: Irene; Maude; Mary, deceased; Florence; Beatrice; Andrew, and 
Annie, the last two mentioned being twins. His second marriage occurred in 1887, 
to Hattie Spalding. In politics he is a Prohibitionist, and was a candidate on that 
ticket, and ran 200 votes ahead of the gubernatorial candidate of his party. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
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COGAN HOUSE, JACKSON, CUMMINGS, McHENRY, BROWN, AND PINE 
TOWNSHIPS. 


James Woop, retired lumberman and farmer, was born in Yorkshire, England, 
June 2, 1809, son of John Wood. In 1842 he emigrated to this country and set- 
tled in Wilmington, Delaware. He was a wagonmaker by trade, and engaged in 
that business in that city until 1844. In this year, in company with James Bards- 
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ley, William Aveyard, and Thomas Matrom, they came to Lycoming county to pur- 
chase 1,000 acres of land. They settled upon a tract of land belonging to Robert 
Ralston, in Lewis township, but being unable to get a title to this land they returned 
to Wilmington. In 1849 Mr. Wood returned to Lycoming county and purchased 
400 acres in Cogan House township, where he now resides. In company with his 
two sons, Robert and Joseph, he erected a saw mill and they sawed the first Jum- 
ber and were the pioneers of that branch of business in Cogan House township. 
In early life Mr. Wood married Mary, daughter of Joseph Caldwell, of Yorkshire,. 
England, and to this union have been born six children: Robert; Joseph; Richard, 
who died in February, 1892; James; Ambrose, and Sarah, wife of Charles Ayers. 
In his religious faith Mr. Wood was trained in the Church of England, but in his 
latter years he became attached to the Methodist Episcopal church, of which he is 
a consistent member. In his political affiliations Mr. Wood is a Democrat, and 
while he neither sought nor would accept office outside of his township, he has always 
taken an active interest in his party. At the age of twenty-one he joined the Man- 
chester union of Odd Fellows, and subsequently became a member of Lycoming 
Lodge, No. 112, I. O. O. F., of Williamsport. In 1870, after an active business 
life of forty years, Mr. Wood retired, and now, at the ripe old age of eighty-three, 
he resides upon his homestead in Cogan House township, where he settled nearly 
half a century ago, surrounded by his children and grandchildren, and respected 
by all who know him. 

Rosert Woop, the eldest son of James and Mary (Caldwell) Wood, was born, 
December 3, 1832,in Yorkshire, England. He received a common school education 
and after he grew to manhood, in connection with his brother Joseph, he formed 
the firm of R. & J. Wood and engaged in the manufacture of lumber, at which 
he was employed until 1864. At this time his brother sold his interest to James 
Wood, Jr., and this firm existed until 1876. In 1881 Mr. Wood was elected register 
and recorder.of Lycoming county, and filled the office in a creditable manner for 
three years. In 1864 our subject was elected a justice of the peace for Cogan House 
township, which office he filled until 1882. In 1891 he was again elected to the 
same office, which he still retains. Mr. Wood has always taken great interest in 
educational matters, and has filled the office of secretary to the school board of his 
township for fourteen years. In his religious faith he is a Methodist, and is a mem- 
ber of the Summit Methodist Episcopal church, of which he has been a trustee and 
steward for thirty years. Mr. Wood was married in January, 1857, to Esther D., 
daughter of Charles Straub, who died February 27, 1890. To this union were born 
thirteen children: Charles H. ; Mary R.; Amelia, deceased; James A.; Emily H.; Robert 
E. ; William O., deceased; Joseph B. ; George L. ; Annie M. ; Sarah M.; Clarence E., and 
Olive W. Politically Mr. Wood is a life-long Democrat and a leading member of 
his party. He belongs to Salladasburg Lodge, No. 751, I. O. O. F., and also the 
K. of P. Healso belongs to the P. of H. and the K. of L., and is secretary of the 
White Pine Alliance, No. 138. Mr. Wood was one of the original stockholders and 
a director in the old Plank Road Company. He has retired from active life and 
resides upon a part of the original tract purchased by his father, and also owns a 
fine farm of about 220 acres. He is known as one of the enterprising citizens of his 
county, enjoying the confidence and respect of the citizens. 
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CuarLes H. Woop, the eldest son of Robert and Esther (Straub) Wood, was born, 
April 10, 1858, on the homestead in Cogan House township. He was educated in 
the common schools, and after growing to manhood he engaged in farming on an 
extensive scale. He was married to Alice M., daughter of Anthony Baumgardner, 
of Cogan House township, and to this union have been born three childreu: Agnes 
M.; Carl E., and Lester O. He is a Democrat in his political proclivities and belongs 
to Salladasburg Lodge, No. 751,1.0.0.F. He and wife are members of the Method- 
ist Episcopal church. 

AMBROSE Woop, farmer, youngest son of James and Mary (Caldwell) Wood, was 
born December 20, 1852, in Cogan House township. He was edneated in the com- 
mon schools and reared on the homestead farm. After growing to manhood he took 
charge of the home farm where he now resides, and has since followed farming in 
convection with lumbering. He was married in 1889 to Minnie, daughter of A. W. 
Baumgardner, who died December 31, 1591. Mr. Wood is a Democrat in politics, 
and belongs to Salladasburg Lodge, No. 751, I. O. O. F., and to White Pine 
Alliance, No. 138. 

ROBERT Carsox, deceased, was born in Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, in March 
1757, of Scotch parentage. His family were among the early settlers of that county. 
Robert came to Lycoming county in 1828, and settled on Little Piue creek, where 
his grandson, Oliver Carson, now resides. He purchased what is known as the 
Benjamin Garrett tract. He was employed by the Garrett brothers in a saw mill 
which stood upon the farm of John Carsou on Little Pine creek. He subsequently 
purchased 130 acres where George Carson now lives, on Little Pine creek, cleared 
the same, and lived thereon until his death, December 5, 1867. He married Eliza- 
beth Welsh, who was born in October, 1785, and died June 6, 1849. To this union 
were born the following children: Andrew, deceased; John, deceased; George; 
Samuel, deceased; William, deceased; Jane, wife of Winfield Harris; Robert; James; 
Marjorie, wife of J. H. Callahan, and Richard. Mr. Carson was a Democrat in 
politics. 

Ricwarp Carsox, farmer, son of Robert and Elizabeth (Welsh) Carson, was born 
on Little Pine creek, in Cummings township, Lycoming county, November 29, 1829. 
He was reared on the farm and was educated in the common schools. He has 
devoted his business life to farming and lumbering, and took charge of his father’s 
farm when he had grown to manhood. Here he remained until 1883, when he pur- 
chased his present farm in Cogan House township, consisting of 131 acres, which he 
has cleared and put improvements upon. He was married, February 28, 1858, to 
Sarah, daughter of William Knerr, who resided in Cummings township. To this 
union have been born nine children: Hamilton; Watson; Charles A.; McClellan, 
deceased: Hephziba; Alice I.; Agnes; Judsou, and Sadie. Mr. Carson has filled the 
offices of township auditor, school director, and others of minor importance. In 
politics he is a Democrat, and has been a member and trustee of the Brookside 
Methodist Episcopal church for sixteen years. ` 

Coteman L. WerceL, lumberman and farmer, was born July 7, 1840, son of Lewis 
and Mary (Sussamau) Weigel. The father was born in Berks county, Pennsylvania, 
November 3, 1808. He was a weaver by trade, and when a young man he came to 
Lycoming county and was employed at his trade and various other occupations in 
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South Williamsport and Blooming Grove, He subsequently removed to Cogan 
House township, and was employed by Isaiah Hays as sawyer in his saw mill, where 
he remained for thirteen years. He purchased a tract of land where his son Cole- 
man L. now lives, and where he died in 1879. In his religious faith he was a 
Lutheran. He married Mary Sussaman, and to this union were born nine children: 
Elizabeth, wife of Daniel Edler; Mary J., wife of Abraham Bois; Melinda, wife of 
Amzie Coon; Coleman L.; Angeline, wife of Lewis Cougler; Regina, wife of Moses 
Coalbangh; Rosella, deceased wife of Homer Martin; Lonanna, deceased wife of 
Charles E. Hicks, and Jemima, wife of I. Harvey. Mr. Weigel was a Democrat in 
politics and served two terms as treasurer of Lycoming county. His widow resides 
in Williamsport. His son, Coleman L., was reared in Cogan House township and 
after reaching maturity he engaged in farming. In 1879 he rented his present saw 
mill in Cogan House township, and has since that time engaged in the manufacture 
of lumber in connection with farming. May 10, 1863,-he married Annie E., 
daughter of John Harlan, of Pine township, and to this union have been born fifteen 
children: Edith L., wife of William Sands; Addie, wife of Thomas King; Ida, 
deceased; Alberta, now a resident of Cincinnati, Ohio; Theodore M.; Annie; Sadie; 
Estella, wife of D. W. Day; Rosie; Eddie, deceased; Henry; Homer; Anson; Zulla, 
deceased, and Robert M. Politically Mr. Weigel is an ardent Democrat, and is a 
member of White Pine Alliance, No. 138. In his religious belief he is a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal church of Summit, of which he is trustee and steward. 
Casuer Wirric, deceased, was born in the town of Brideagen, Germany, Decem- 
ber 13, 1807. He emigrated to this country with his father and sisters in 1832, and 
settled near Shrewsberry, York county, Pennsylvania. He received a liberal edu- 
cation in his native land, and learned the trade of a cooper and the art of distilling. 
After coming to the United States, he was employed for a number of years as a dis- 
tiller in York county. About the year 1839 he located in Armstrong township, 
Lycoming county, where he found employment at stave-making. He was subse- 
quently engaged as a farmer for a Mr. Low, near Rocktown. He afterwards 
removed to Cogan Station and was engaged in farming for a few years. He then 
rented the Buckhorn Tavern at Cogan House, and was its first landlord. This he 
conducted until 1853, when he purchased 150 acres of land at what is now known as 
White Pine, where his family now reside. There he engaged in the saw mill and 
lumber business and was one of the early operators of Cogan House township. He 
did an extensive business until 1879, when he retired and engaged in developing his 
farm of 200 acres. He died, January 22, 1891. He was a Democrat in politics 
and took great interest in the advancement of his party, but would never accept 
office. He was the first postmaster in the township and held the office for twenty- 
five years. His early religious connection was with the Lutheran church, but after 
becoming a resident of Lycoming county, he connected himself with the Second 
Presbyterian church of Williamsport, of which he was a life-long member. He was 
married in York county, Pennsylvania, to Sarah, daughter of Hugh Hogue. To 
this union were born fonr children: Mary, who has been a teacher in the public 
schools of Williamsport for twenty-five years; Annie and Margaret, who reside upon 
the old homestead, and George. The mother died, September 15, 1885. George 
Wittig, the only son of Casmer Wittig, was born in Armstrong township, June 10, 
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1845. He was educated in the common schools of the township, and has followed 
the nsual duties of a farmer. He was also engaged in the lumber business with 
his father. Mr. Wittig resides upon the old homestead, and is one of the progres- 
sive farmers of Lycoming county. He is a Democrat in politics and is a member of 
the F. and A. M. and the Royal Arch Chapter, and the Hospitaler Commandery, 
No. 46, of Lock Haven. He is also a member of Salladasburg Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
and White Pine Lodge, K. of G. E., and White Pine Alliance. 

Dr. W. P. Exerann was born, December 22, 1827, in Clearfield county, Penn- 
sylvania, son of Job and Martha (Williams) England. His parents were both 
natives of Chester county, Pennsylvania, and became early settlers of Clearfield 
county. Our subject received his education in the common schools, and at the age 
of eighteen he began reading medicine with Dr. M. E. Woods, of Curwensville, 
Pennsylvania. He was graduated from the Western Reserve Medical College, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1846, and from the Medical Department of the Western Univer- 
sity of Cleveland, Ohio, in February, 1884. He commenced practice in the spring 
of 1846, at Greenville, Clarion county, where he remained for five years. He was 
then ordained a Baptist minister and was placed in charge of the Franklin Union 
church of Armstrong county, Pennsylvania, where he remained for three years. In 
1861 he joined Company K, Seventy-eighth Pennsylvania Volunteers, and saw 
service for three years, participating in the battles of Stone River, Lookout Mount- 
ain, and Missionary Ridge, and in the Atlanta campaign. At the close of the war 
he lócated in Crawford county, having charge of the Baptist church at Randolph. 
He alsa had charge of Pine Flat Baptist church in Indiana county, after which he 
was in charge of the Baptist church at Jersey Mills for five years. He then located 
at White Pine, Cogan House township, where he resumed the practice of medicine. 
Dr. England was married. April 27, 1852, to Margaret, daughter of Abraham Ham- 
ler of Clarion county, and to this union have been born five children, four of whom 
are living: Martha; Orena; Myrtie, and William. The Doctor is a Democrat, and’ 
belongs to the I. O. O. F. and the White Pine Alliance. 

Dr. James W. Rırrer, son of Jacob and Hannah (Black) Ritter, was born, April 
30, 1859, in Jackson township, Lycoming county. He was educated in the common 
schools and the Muncy Normal. In 1878, 1879, and 1850 he engaged in teaching 
in the township schools, after which he commenced the study of medicine with Dr. 
J, K. Bowers of Reading, Pennsylvania. He was graduated from the American 
Eclectic Medical College, of Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1884. In December, 1885, he set- 
tled at Ogdensburg, Tioga county, Pennsylvania, where he remained for about one 
year. In18S6 he located at Summit, where he has since remained in the active prac- 
tice of his chosen profession. October 28, 1884, he was married to Mary J., daugh- 
ter of Abraham Artley, of Tioga county, Pennsylvania, and to this union have been 
born three children: Walter L.; Stella M., and Bessie M. The Doctoris a Repub- 
lican in politics and has served for two years as a member of the school board. He is 
a member of the K. of G. E., White Pine Castle, No. 306, and also of White Pine 
Alliance. f 

' AsRanaM Meyer was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and is a son of Martin 
and Anna W. Meyer. He was educated at the grammar schools of his native city, 
and graduated from the Central High School in 1850. After leaving school he 
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began clerking in a wholesale importing house. In 1852 he came with his parents 
to Lycoming connty, who settled in Loyalsock township, where his father engaged in 
lumbering and farming. In 1863 he was drafted, but was not accepted because of 
disability. At his earnest request, however, he was assigned to the United States 
Signal Corps, in which capacity he served until the closeof the war. He then located 
in Cogan House township, and followed the lumber business until 1870. Since that 
time he has been engaged as a prospecting engineer and geologist, and at present 
is employed in gathering the local geological collection for the World’s Fair. Mr. 
Meyer is a recognized authority on the geology of this section of Pennsylvania, and 
prepared for Mr. Meginness the geological matter that appears in this + work. He 
married Mary Ann, danghter of Rev. Alexander Longsdorf, of Loyalsock town- 
ship, and has eight children living, as follows: Martin A.; Edward H.; Russell A.; 
William F.; Margaret E.; Mamie R.; Charles R. H., and Hattie E. Mr. Meyer 
was a Republican until 1884, and has since been a Prohibitionist. He has been a 
justice of the peace five years, also township auditor. He is amember of Reno Post, 
G. A. R.,and the U.S. S. A. He isa trustee in the Methodist Episcopal church, 
and has ost a class-leader for the past twenty-seven years. 

Gezorce MiLLER was the pioneer of the Miller family in Lycoming county. He 
was born in York county, Pennsylvania, and removed with his family to Lycoming 
connty in 1811, locating about one mile above Newberry. He remained there six 
years, and then located in Jackson township, where Daniel Miller now lives, pur- 
chasing 500 acres. of timber land, where he cleared and improved a farm. “He 
married Mary Grafius in 1794-95, and was the father of the following children: 
Catherine, who married Jacob Beck; Elizabeth, who married Daniel Beck; Susanna, 
who married John Weaver; John; George; Daniel; Jacob, and Henry. He was an 
old-line Whig in politics, and a Lutheran in religion. 

Joss MiLLer, son of George and Mary Miller, was born in York county, and 
came with his parents to Lycoming county in 1811. At the age of twenty-one he 
purchased a small farm and began clearing and improving it. He bought and sold 
several farms, and finally purchased the property on which Isaac Miller now lives, 
where he resided up to his death. He was a member of the Reformed Lutheran 
church, and in politics a Republican. Mr. Miller married Catherine Moyer, who 
bore him seven children: John; Isaac; Catherine; Mary; Harriet; Perry, and Levi. 

Isaac MILLER, son of John and Catherine Miller, was born in Jackson township, 
Lycoming county, December 6, 1832. Soon after reaching manhood he started in 
life for himself, working for varions parties. He afterwards erected a saw mill on 
Roaring branch, which he operated up to the spring of 1864. He then enlisted in 
Company I, Two Hundredand Seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, and served until 
the close of the war. Returning to his home he continued in the lumber business, 
purchasing the interest of C. A. Miller in the saw mill in 1867. In 1872 he sold 
the mill and purchased his present homestead. He married Catherine S. Miller, 
who has borne him five children: Ulysses E.; Sarah Ee Harry D.; Bertrand L., 
and Edwin A. He is a Republican in o 

Joux Seeurist was born in Lancaster connty, Pennsylvania, in 1801, and came: 
to Jackson township, Lycoming county, with his parents when quite young. They 
located where the old Sechrist saw mill stood, where his father operated a saw and 
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grist mill for forty years. After reaching his majority he entered a tract of land, 
which he cleared and improved. On.his father’s death he took charge of the bus- 
iness, and conducted the mill for ten years; then selling it to Henry Miller, he pur- 
chased a farm in Mifflin township, and after living there eight years, he died while 
on a visit to relatives. He married Catharine Manival, who bore him the following 
children: Jacob; John; Susan, who married Levi Kissinger; Peter, deceased; Henry; 
Samuel, deceased, and Harriet, who married John Eckart. Mr. Sechrist was an 
elder in the Lutheran church for many years. He was a Republican in politics, 
and filled the offices of supervisor and school director in Jackson township. 

SaMuEL Securisr was born in Tioga county, Pennsylvania, March 16, 1839, son 
of John and Catharine Sechrist. Helived with his father until 1863, when he mar- 
ried Eliza Ann Cohick and settled in a home of his own. Hight children were the 
fruits of this union: Edward; James; John L.; Nathan; Alice, who married George 
Kimball; Maude; Levi, and Samuel. He engaged in the lumber business after his 
marriage, supplying logs by contract, and though meeting with a great many 
reverses during the four years that he continued as a jobber, he finally made a 
financial success of his contracts. He then purchased the old homestead in Mifflin 
township, and resided upon it for six years. Selling his farm he purchased 125 
acres of timber land in the Block House settlement, which he finally sold to the: 
Williamsport Furniture Company. He improved about sixty acres, erected new 
buildings, and is now recognized as one of the leading farmers of his township. 
Politically he is a Republican, and has filled all the important offices in his town- 
ship. He has been a member of the I. O. O. F. since he was twenty-one years 
old, and has always been liberal in his religious views. 

Levi MILLER, son of John and Catharine Miller, was born on the old homestead 
in Jackson township, Lycoming county, July 14, 1847. After his marriage he- 
moved on Roaring Branch creek and assisted his brother Isaac, who was engaged in 
the lumber business. He finally purchased the greater part of the old homestead at 
the request of his father, but shortly after sold the same to his brother and erected his 
present beautiful residence. Mr. Miller married Sadie C. Anderson and has a family 
of four children: Ida, who married H. L. Brewer; Cora; May, and Della. For 
some years Mr. Miller has manufactured alarge amount of maple sugar and syrup of 
the finest grade, and has the most modern machinery for prosecuting the business. 
He has displayed commendable taste in beautifying his residence, and among its 
attractions are carp ponds, lawns, and shrubbery. Politically he does not strictly 
adhere to any party. He has served as justice of the peace, township clerk, and 
member of the school board. He is an attendant of the Lutheran church, and is 
one of the progressive business men of his native township. 

Micuazrt Rrrrer was born near Selinsgrove, Northumberland county, (now 
Snyder,) in 1782. He learned the shoemaker's trade, and followed that business in 
early manhood. He was married in 1519 to Catharine Sechrist, and in 1821 they 
removed to Muncy, remaining there on the farm of Henry Ritter which is now ocen- 
pied by William Watson. In 1825 they went to Jackson township, Lycoming 
county, and settled ou the farm now owned by Isaac Beck. Here he resided until 
his death. They were the parents of eight children, seven of whom grew to matur- 
ity: Emanuel; Samuel; Elias; Susan, who married Israel Forrer; Catharine, who 
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married Jacob Forrer; Jacob, and John. Mr. Ritter was a member of the Luther- 
an chureh, and in polities a supporter of the Republican party. 

Jacos Rirrer, son of Michael and Catharine Ritter, was born upon the old home- 
stead in Jackson township in 1832. He worked for his parents until reaching man- 
hood, and then learned the stone mason’s trade, but subsequently followed the trade 
of a millwright. He finally purchased a farm of Michael Sink, and after living 
upon it for six years, he sold it to his brother John, and purchased his present 
homestead from his brother Samuel. Mr. Ritter has been twice married. His 
first wife was Hannah Black, who bore him two children: James, and Snsan, 
deceased. His second wife was Mary, daughter of Daniel Miller, of which union 
two children have been born: Ella, and Minerva, wife of Frank Hilliard. Mr. 
Ritter is a member of the Lutheran church, and in his political opinions an adher- 
ent of the Republican party. 

Joss Weaver was born in Union county, Pennsylvania, in 1790. He remained 
with his parents until his marriage to Susanna Miller, in 1814. She bore him a 
family of eight children: Mary, who married Elias Bower; Margaret, who married 
George Snyder; Catharine, who married Frederick Bower; Christiana, who married 
Samuel Yoder; Susanna, who was twice married, first to James Carl, and afterward 
to Peter Brion; George; Henry, and William. Mr. Weaver purchased the farm 
now owned by his son Henry, which at that time was an unbroken forest. He 
cleared and improved it, and resided thereon up to his death. He was a soldier in 
the war of 1812. Politically he was an old-line Whig, and filled most of the offices 
in his township. Liberal in his religious views, he was well known as a charitable 
and benevolent man. 

Henry Weaver, son of John and Susanna Weaver, was born on the old home- 
stead in Jackson township in 1832. He grew to manhood under the parental roof, 
and in 1859 he married Anna Manival. The following children were born of this 
union: Laura, wife of Charles Bastian; Harriet, who married Lawrence Mitstifer; 
Charles; Aaron; Sarah; Warren; Samuel; Minnie, deceased; Dora; Bertha; 
Edward; Martha; Grace, and Floyd. Since coming into possession of the home- 
stead place Mr. Weaver has made many improvements, among them a good resi- 
dence and out-buildings. When quite a young man he began lumbering, in connec- 
tion withfarming, which business he has followed up to thepresent. Heisa Repub- 
lican in polities, and liberal in his religious opinions. 

MicHaeL WoLr, a native of Berks county, Pennsylvania, and son of a German 
emigrant who. served in the Revolutionary war, settled in Lycoming county at an 
early date. He located at the mouth of Pine creek, and the place is now known 
as Phelps’s Mills, Clinton county. There he purchased land, which he cleared and 
improved and lived upon until his death. He married Catherine Miller of Berks 
county, and to this union were born the following children: John, deceased; 
Henry M.; Jacob; George, deceased; Thomas; William; Catherine, wife of John 
Stout; Elizabeth, wife of John Haggerty; Susan, deceased wife of Thomas Bonnell, 
and Sarah, wife of Jacob Bonnell. Mr. Wolf was a Democrat, and belonged to 
the Lutheran church. ? 

Jomw Worr, son of Michael and Catherine (Miller) Wolf, was born at the mouth 
of Pine creek, Lycoming county. He learned the trade of a blacksmith, and after- 
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wards settled in Brown township, near Slate Run. where he conducted his business 
for several years. He then settled at Waterville, where he carried on the black- 
smith business until his death. He was twice married, his first wife being Nancy, 
daughter of George Bonnell, and to them were born the following children: George- 
B.; Benjamin; Michael, and Catherine, wife of Robert Herritt. His second wife 
was Sally Herritt, and to this union were born four children: William; John; Ida, 
and Ada. John Wolf filled several of the minor township offices and was a Demo- 
erat in politics. 

GroreE B. Wotr, the eldest son of John Wolf, was born at Slate Run in 1835. 
He was educated in the common schools and learned the blacksmith trade, which 
occupation he followed at various places for many years. He established a business 
at Slate Run, and also carried on the business in the Nippenose valley for twelve 
years, after which he established his present business at Waterville, and has been 
quite successful. He married Sarah J., daughter of Benjamin Tombs, and to this 
union have been born four children: Willard E.; Julia A., wife of B. Gamble; 
Clara B., and Nellie R. Mr. Wolf is a Democrat in politics, and has held the 
office of supervisor. He enlisted in Company J, One Hundred and Thirty-first 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, in 1863, and was discharged on account of disability 
after serving six months. In his religious views he is a Methodist, and belongs 
to the church at Waterville. 

Hexry M. Worr, the second son of Michael and Catherine (Miller) Wolf, was 
born in Berks county in 1514. He removed to Lycoming eounty with his parents, 
and remained upon the homestead until he grew to manhood. He was employed 
for a number of years by various lumber companies, and subsequently took con- 
tracts for getting ont lumber, in which he was quite successful, until 1840, when 
he leased what is now known as the Ross Mill. After operating this for six years. 
he engaged in farming. In 1855 he located at Jersey Mills, and operated a mill 
until 1860. He then located at Waterville, where he bought 220 acres of land, 
and, clearing up 175 acres of the same, he engaged in farming. He has now 
retired and resides at Wellsboro, Tioga county, Pennsylvania. He married Mary, 
daughter of Andrew Gamble, who died in 1877, leaving the following children: 
George; Andrew, who was a member of Company G, Eighth Pennsylvania Cavalry, 
and was killed at St. Mary’s Court House, Virginia; James M.; Michael; Oliver 
W.; John G.; Rev. Henry M.; Jane, deceased wife of William Tomb, and Alice, 
wife of Frank Harris. Mr. Wolf was again married, to Mrs. Ellen B. Sears, 
daughter of a Mr. Butler, one of the early families of Wellsboro, Pennsylvania. 
Henry M. is a Democrat and was county commissioner in 1863, and has also served 
as county auditor and as justice of the peace. He became a member of the Baptist 
church when a young man, and gave liberally towards the building of the churches 
at Jersey Mills and Jersey Shore. 

Jams M. Worr, son of Henry M. and Mary (Gamble) Wolf, was born, October 
2, 1840, on Pine creek, Lycoming county. He was educated in the common schools 
and a business college at Syracuse, New York. In 1862 he enlisted in Company I, 
One Hundred and Thirty-first Pennsylvania Volunteers, and saw service for nine 
months, being mustered out as first lieutenant, and having participated in the 
battles of Fredericksburg, Second Bull Run, Antietam, and Chancellorsville. In 
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1863 he again enlisted in the Forty-seventh Pennsylvania Emergency Men, was 
commissioned first lientenant of Company G, and was sent to the Minersville coal 
riot. He then settled at Waterville, where he engaged in the lumber business. 
In 1873 he formed the firm of J. M. & M. Wolf and built a mill at Waterville, 
where they conducted a store and mannfactured lumber until 1889. They then 
sold the store to John G. Wolf and A. J. Bonnell, and he is now engaged with 
his brother Michael in the lumber business. He is a Democrat in politics and 
in 1886 was elected sheriff of Lycoming county. He also filled the office of justice 
of the peace of Cummings township for five years, and held other offices. He 
is a Baptist in his religious views. Mr. Wolf was married in 1872 to Amanda, 
daughter of Cyrus Ranek, who died in 1877. His second wife was Elsie, daughter 
of William Carson. He has two children, Fannie and James B. He is a member 
of Reno Post, and the K. of M. 

Jons G. WoLr, merchant, son of Henry M. and Mary (Gamble) Wolf, was born, 
February 1, 1849, in McHenry township, Lycoming county. He was educated in 
the common schools and remained upon the homestead until he was twenty-one 
years old. He then engaged in mercantile pursuits for three years, after which he 
served as deputy sheriff under his brother. After closing his official career he again 
engaged in the mercantile business at Waterville, under the firm name of Wolf 
Brothers. Here he was appointed postmaster in 1865, and still holds that position. 
He has also filled the office of justice of the peace for fifteen years, has been secre- 
tary of the school board-for many years, and has filled other township offices. In 
politics Mr. Wolf is a stanch Democrat. He was married in 1878 to Roberta, 
daughter of Robert Maffett, of Tomb’s Run, and to this union have been born five 
children: Annie M.; Bessie; Wallace; Eleanor, and Charles. Mr. Wolf is a mem- 
ber of the Baptist church at Waterville, in which he fills the office of deacon. 

Joun Enaursy, of English extraction, and a native of Massachusetts, a soldier of 
the Revolution, and aide-de-camp of George Washington, was one of the early. 
settlers near Sunbury, Pennsylvania. He became an early settler of Lycom- 
ing county, locating on Bailey island, opposite Jersey Shore. This he cleared 
in partnership with his brother James. He subsequently settled in Cummings 
township on what is known as Buttonwood island, which he also cleared and 
lived npon for many years. He died in 1846 at the home of his son-in-law, 
Thomas Ramsey, in Cummings township, at the ripe old age of ninety-nine years. 
Mr. English saw the execution of Major Andre. He was married to Fanny Casper, 
ahd to this union were born the following children: Claudins; James; Thomas; 
Margaret, who married Abraham Hains; Polly, who married George Bonnell; Sarah, 
who married Thomas Ramsey, and Lizzie, who married Abbis Conner. Mr. English 
was a Methodist in his religious views and was a man highly respected by those 
who knew him. 

James Excurs, the eldest son of John English, was born on Buttonwood island, 
and after growing to manhood he settled three miles above Waterville, on Corn 
Broom island, which he purchased, and engaged in the cultivation of broom-corn. 
He subsequently went to Tioga county, Pennsylvania, and was one of the twelve 
original settlers of Block House, receiving fifty acres for making the settlement. 
There he lived for several years, returning thence to Lycoming county and settling 
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on Little Pine creek, about three miles north of Waterville. There he took up 200 
acres of government land, cleared a farm, and built a grist mill and two saw mills, 
which he operated for a number of years. Here he died in December, 1851. He 
was a Democrat in politics, and while he never held any public office, yet he always 
took a deep interest in public affairs. He was a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, held the office of deacon. in the same for many years, and gave toward the 
erection of the Jersey Shore Methodist Episcopal church the sum of $600. He also 
gave $50 to the construction of the Baptist church at Jersey Shore, and a like amount 
to the construction of the Presbyterian church of the same place. His liberality did 
not stop here, for he gave $200 to the Mount Zion Methodist Episcopal church, of 
Mifflin township, and furnished the greater part of the means to build the Methodist 
Episcopal church at Waterville. Mr. English married Annie, daughter of John 
Young, and to them were born the following children: Francis; Marjorie; Sarah; 
Elizabeth; Timothy; John; Stephen M.; Rice, and Ellis. Mrs. English died, June 
17, 1874. 

STEPHEN M. Exess, fourth son of James and Annie (Young) English, was born 
on Corn Broom island, October 25, 1827. He received a limited education by his 
own efforts, and at the age of twenty-two he took charge of one of his father’s 
mills, which he operated for some time. At the death of his father he assumed the 
entire charge of the former’s business until 1865, when he closed it out, and pur- 
chased 100 acres of the farm and homestead. Here he now resides, and after having 
closed up his father’s estate, Mr. English entered the employ as superintendent for 
Brown, England & Company, and Craig & Company, and contractor for Phelps, 
Dodge & Company. He is still employed by these companies at various times, and 
also continnes to cultivate his farm. He was twice married, his first wife being 
Mary J., daughter of John English, of Tioga county, who died in 1857, leaving 
three children: Julia, wife of John Carson; Timothy L., and Sarah, wife of Will- 
iam Bennett. Mr. English’s second wife was Sarah, daughter of Warren Stowell, 
and to this union were born: Arthur, who is a clerk for the Pennsylvania railroad 
in New York City; Calvin S., also a clerk for the same company, and Warren J. 
Mr. English is a Democrat in politics and has held the office of township auditor for 
seventeen years. He was appointed postmaster at English Mills by President U. $. 
Grant, October 26, 1871, and has held that position ever since. 

ABRAHAM Harrts, a soldier of the Revolution, was of Scotch-Irish extraction, 
and came from Tioga county, Pennsylvania, and settled a half-mile south of Jersey 
Mills, at the present location of George Harris’s residence. He subsequently 
removed to Waterville, and passed the remaining years of his life amid the quiet 
surroundings of that secluded village. He married Margaret, daughter of John 
English; they were the parents of the following children: John, deceased; Jacob, 
deceased; James, deceased; George; Abraham P.; William; Winfield; Eunice, 
deceased wife of Henry Sheasley; Fanny, deceased wife of Jacob English, and 
Sarah, wife of Benjamin Bendle. Mr. Harris was an old-line Whig, and an ardent 
admirer of Henry Clay. He served in various township offices, and officiated as 
justice of the peace for many years with creditable ability. He was a consistent 
member of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

Jacob Harris, fourth son of Abraham and Margaret Harris, was born in 1820, 
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He was reared on the homestead farm and educated in the local schools. During 
his active life he was engaged in the lumber business, bnt in the latter part of his 
days he was engaged at various kinds of employment. He married Eliza, daughter 
of Joseph Bitters, a native of Reading, Pennsylvania; they were the parents of 
seven children: Reuben; Ellen, wife of Henry Bonnell; Frank R.; Maggie, who 
was twice married, first to A. Harrison, and subsequently to Michael Wolf; William; 
Charles, and Augnstus, deceased. His wife survived him, and is the wife of Thomas 
Bonnell. 

Frase R. Harris, second son of Jacob and Eliza Harris, was born, March 29, 
1849. He was educated in the common schools, and worked at the lumber business 
and farming until thirty years of age, when he settled on his present farm of 250 
acres. He has since devoted his attention to its cultivation, but has also been 
engaged inthe lumber business toa limited extent. He married Sarah Alice, dangh- 
ter of Henry M. Wolf, and they are the parents of the following children: Walter; 
Amanda; Elsie: Mary; Ellen; Howard, and Addie. Mr. Harris has manifested a 
deep interest in the cause of education; he is a Democrat in politics and has 
served as supervisor and school director. The family is connected with the Baptist 
church. 

Tuomas Ramsey, a native of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, who served under 
George Washington as a wagon master, settled on Big Pine ereek, Lycoming 
county, soon after the close of the Revolutionary war. His settlement was made on 
the farm where his grandson, Thomas Ramsey. now resides. There he bought 200: 
acres of land from a man by the name of Reese. He erected a saw mill and 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber for many years. He cleared all the land 
upon his tract on the flats, and resided there for some years. Subsequently he 
removed to Ohio, and settled on the Miami river, near the town of Tippecanoe, 
where he and his wife died. Mr. Ramsey was married in Bucks county, Pennsyl- 
vania, but the name of his wife is unknown by his descendants; they were the par- 
ents of the following children: Samuel; Allen; Robert, and William, who went to: 
Ohio with their parents, and who have left many descendants in that State; John 
and Thomas, who remained upon the homestead; Nancy, deceased, who married 
Jonathan Baker, and Mary, deceased, who married Andrew Berryhill. 

Tomas Ramsey, son of Thomas Ramsey, was born in Bucks county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1772. He remained upon the homestead, which he purchased and where: 
he lived until his death, July 4, 1847. He followed farming and was engaged in 
lumbering and rafting for many years. He invented the first blade oar for steering 
rafts. He also operated saw mills with good success. He married Sarah, daughter 
of John English, who died in 1875; they were the parents of twelve children: 
Mary, who married Gideon Thomas; John; Fannie, deceased; Thomas; Elizabeth, 
who married Robert Brown; William, deceased; Fannie, deceased wife of Thomas 
Reighard; Allen, deceased; Ellen, deceased wife of Daniel Mulherron; Margaret, 
deceased; James, and Sarah J., wife of Simon Brown. Mr. Ramsey filled the office 
of justice of the peace, and others of minor importance. He was a Democrat in 
politics, and belonged to the Presbyterian church of Jersey Shore. 

Tomas Ramsey, son of Thomas and Sarah (English) Ramsey, was born, April. 
30, 1821, on the homestead in Cummings township. He is of the third generation 
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that has occupied this land, and is Thomas Ramsey, 3d. He received his education 
in the subscription schools, and was brought up at farming and lumbering. In 
1849 he built a saw mill at the mouth of Ramsey’s run, which he operated for 
thirty years, and which was destroyed by fire in 1880. In 1887 he erected a 
steam saw mill on Ramsey’s run, which was also destroyed by fire, in October, 
1891. Mr. Ramsey has carried on the lumber business in connection with farm- 
ing during his entire business life. He married in 1845 Harriet, grand-daughter 
of John English, and to this union were born twelve children: Two who died 
in infancy; Jennie, wife of George Barnes; George; Asbury; Torrence; Tracy; 
Fannie, wife of George Forbes; Alice, wife of George Gulliver; Henry; Grant, and 
Ellen M. Mr. Ramsey has filled the offices of school director and auditor, and is a 
Democrat in his political proclivities. 

GeorGE BoxxELL, a native of southern New Jersey, came to Lycoming county in 
1819. The first knowledge his only living son has of him was that he lived at 
Waterville, where he followed lumbering, and was a famous hunter and trapper of 
that day. He subsequently purchased 100 acres about three miles south of Slate 
Run, where he cleared a farm and carried on the lumber business, and there died 
about 1879, at the age of ninety-two. His wife was Polly, daughter of the pioneer, 
John English, and was the mother of the following children: John; William; George; 
James; Richard; Lizzie, who married John Clark; Mary, who married Stephen Ross; 
Naney, who married John Wolf; Thomas, and Sallie, who married James English. 
All of these children are dead except Thomas and Mary. George Bonnell was a 

_soldier of the war of 1812, was a Democrat in politics, and belonged to the Method- 
ist Episcopal church. i 

Tuomas BONNELL, youngest son of George Bonnell, was born in 1817 in Lycom- 
ing county. He received a limited education in the subscription schools, and was 
reared on his father’s farm. In 1830 he and John Clark purchased 1,100 acres of 
timber land in Potter county, Pennsylvania, and he was engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness for seventeen years. He then came back to Cummings township, where he pur- 
chased his present farm of 100 acres. He also bought the hotel at Waterville, and 
was its landlord for many years. His first wife was Susan, daughter of Michael 
Wolf, by whom he had three children who grew to maturity: Henry; Michael, and 
Catherine, wife of William Wolf. His second wife was Frances Richards, by whom 
he had four children: George; Charles; Emma, and Maggie, deceased. He married 
for his third wife, Mrs. Eliza Harris, a daughter of James Bitters, one of the early 
settlers of Cummings township. Thomas Bonnell has been a life-long Democrat, 
and prominent in his party in his locality. He has filled many of the township 
offices, and is one of the leading and respected citizens of his township. 

OLiver Carson, eldest son of Robert and Eliza (Callahan) Carson, was born 
November 4, 1845, in Lycoming county. He was reared upon the homestead farm, 
where he now lives. - He was employed in the lumber business for ten years after he 
had grown to manhood, after which he embarked in general farming, which he has 
followed as an occupation ever since. He married Delilah, daughter of C. Glover, of 
Clinton county, Pennsylvania; they were the parents of three.children: Orriu; John, 
and Eliza. Mr. Carson is a Democrat in politics, and has filled several of the town- 
ship offices. 

70 
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Joas Carson, farmer, son of Robert and Eliza (Callahan) Carson, and grandson 
of Robert Carson, the pioneer, was born December 6, 1841,in Cummings township, 
Lycoming county. His father was born in 1819, on Little Pine creek, and after 
he grew to manhood settled in Cummings township, where he was engaged in the 
saw mill business, and also at Waterville.. Robert subsequently purchased the farm 
where his son Oliver Carson now lives, where he resided until he retired from busi- 
ness. He now resides in Jersey Shore. He was married to Elizabeth Callahan, 
who is now deceased, and was the mother of the following children: Oliver; John; 
Albert; James; George; Jeremiah; Esau; Miles, and Helen, deceased. Our subject. 
John Carson, received a common school education, aud was reared upon the farm. 
After reaching his majority he embarked in the lumber business, which he ecntinued 
until 1SS0. He then purchased a farm, and has since devoted his time to rural pur- 
suits. He was.married to Julia, daughter of Stephen M. English, of Cummings 
township, and they have one child, Maggie. In politics Mr. Carson is a stanch 
Democrat. 

SAMUEL CAMPBELL, a native of the North of Ireland, settled in the Juniata valley 
at an early date. He subsequently located at Jersey Shore, where he purchased a 
tract of land. His son, John, settled on the Allegheny river near Warren; another 
son, Robert, a soldier of the Revolution, sold the land at Jersey Shore and bought 
a mill at Round Island, where he was engaged in the manufacture of lumber for 
many years. He married Rachael Morrison, and to this union were born the 
following children: Samuel; Michael; George; Abner: John; Jeremiah; Robert: 
Elizabeth, who married Thomas Lloyd; Priscilla, who married James English, and 
Margaret, who married Robert H. Wilyoume. 

MICHAEL CAMPBELL, second son of Robert Campbell, was born, October 24, 1796. 
His educational advantages were exceedingly meager. After he grew to manhood 
he settled one mile north of Cammal, bought fifty acres of land, and reduced it to 
cultivation. Here he lived until his death. He also engaged in the lumber business, 
and was interested in several saw mills in his locality. He was a millwright by 
trade; in his political proclivities he was associated with the Democratic party, and 
was connected with the local township organization in various official capacities. 
As his first wife he married Mary Hostrander, and their children were as follows: 
Michael; Hiram; Richard; Fanny; Harriet: Cornelia; Priscilla; Margaret; Sarah, 
and Mary. His second wife was Hannah Banvier, daughter of William Banvier, 
and their children were Enoch; William; Lafayette, and Truman. 

Truman CaxwNPBELL was born on the 26th of March, 1549. He was educated in 
the common schools, and after attaining manhood engaged in lumbering and agri- 
cultural pursuits. In 1885 he entered the hotel business at Cammal; in connection 
with his hotel he cultivates 400 acres of land. In 1874 he married Virginia, daughter 
of George Hostrander, and they have one child, Martha E. He is a Democrat in 
politics and has served as school director in his township. Mr. Campbell is a 
member of Cammal Lodge, No. 1001, 1 O. O. F., and is a highly respected 
citizen. 

ABNER CAMPBELL, the fourth son of Robert, was born in 1800, and was educated in 
a log cabin school house. He was for several years engaged with his brother 
George in operating a number of saw mills on Pine creek, and they were the 
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owners of about 1,200 acres of timber land. He died in 1850. He married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Andrew Gamble, who died in 1842. To tbis union were born 
the following children: Emily, who married John Connor; Hezekiah; Saloma, wife 
of E. Connor; Mary J., wife of John English; J. L.; Rachel, wife of Hiram 
Callahan; Almira, wife of George Carson; Cordelia, deceased wife of James Morning, 
and Eunice, wife of J. H. Stryker. Mr. Campbell was married a second time, to 
Rhoda Dugan, by whom he had four children: L. D.; William A., deceased; 
Elizabeth, and Abbie, wife of George Miller. Abner Campbell was a Democrat 
aud was a member of the Baptist church. Jehiel L., his second son, was born, 
August 13, 1829, on the homestead farm, where he now resides and has always 
been engaged in farming and lumbering. He is a Democrat in politics and has 
filled some of the township offices. He was married in 1853 to Priscilla, daughter 
of Joel Hostrander, and to this union has been born one childs Artie M., who 
married Jacob Tombs. Mr. Campbell is a member of the Cammal Baptist church, 
and is one of the representative citizeus of the community in which he resides. 

MıcHart BoxnNeLL, merchant, son of Thomas and Susan (Wolf) Bonnell, was 
born, February 4, 1843, in Brown township, Lycoming county, and was reared in 
Potter county, Pennsylvania. There he received a common school education and 
was brought up at farm labor. He remained at home with his father until 1861, 
when he enlisted in Company B, Eighth Pennsylvania Volunteers, and served for 
three years, participating in the following battles: New Kent Court House, Bottom 
Bridge, Savage Station, Garnet’s Farm, Haxall’s Landing and Carter’s Farm, 
Sugar Loaf Mountain, Frederick City, Middletown, Sharpsburg, Aldie and 
Upperville, Asbury Gap, Barber’s Cross Roads, Williamsport Road, Shepherdstown, 
Bealton, Liberty Church, Beverly Ford, Todd’s Tavern, the Wilderness, Spottsyl- 
vania, North Aun River, and Beaver Dam. He was discharged in 1864 without 
a scratch even to show that he had seen service. Returning from the war, he resumed 
farming and also engaged in lumbering. After a while his father embarked in the 
hotel business and Michael was employed to manage the same for five years. He 
afterwards engaged in the lumber business until 1870, when he located in Jersey 
Mills; there he embarked in the hotel business, which he followed for thirteen 
years. In 1871 he engaged in the mercantile trade, and in 1883 he erected a store 
building at Waterville in Cummings township, and established the firm of E. Horn 
& Company, which has since carried on business. . He also does a large lumber 
business, and owns a tract of 1,000 acres. Mr. Bonnell was married in 1870 to 
Rebecea, daughter of H. W. Campbell, and to this union has been born one child, 
Blanch E. Mr. Bonnell is one of the leading Demoerats of his township, and 
always takes a deep interest in the party. He is one of the enterprising business 
men of the county, and has the esteem and respect of his fellow-citizens. He 
served as postmaster for twenty years, being first appointed by President Grant. 
He is a member of Reno Post, G. A. R., at Williamsport, and also belongs to Cammal 
Lodge, No. 1001, I. ©. O. F. 

Trnroray Spray, merchant, was born April 15, 1836, at Rochester, New York. 
He is a son of Cornelius and Bridget (Sullivan) Splan, natives of Ireland, who 
settled in Rochester, and subsequently moved to Bradford county, Pennsylvania, 
where they died. There our. subject was reared and educated in the common 
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schools. In 1856 he came to Pine Creek and located at Cedar Run, where he found 
employment with Buskirk & Kirby, with whom he remained for one year. He then 
commenced jobbing for William Van Name & Company which he followed for five 
years. He subsequently was employed by James Duffee & Company, of Trout Run, 
John Ives & Company and Wood & Childs, of Jersey Shore, and Wolf & Brothers, 
of Waterville. In 1886 he located at Cammal, and established his present mercan- 
tile business. He was married in 1861 to Mary E., daughter of James Hostrander, 
and to this union was born one son, Daniel E., who is a telegraph operator for the 
Fall Brook railroad. Mr. Splan is an active and enthusiastic Democrat and filled 
the office of constable while he was living in Jersey Shore. He is a member of 
the I. O. O, F. and belongs to the Baptist church, in which he is a trustee. In 1863 
he was a member of Capt. James Dove’s company of Emergency Men. Mr. Splan 
is one of the leading citizens of his township, and is an enterprising business man. 
enjoying the respect of the people of his community. 

Rıczarn R. Srrapuey, son of Shadrack and Jane (Shaw) Stradley, was born in 
February, 1842. His father was a native of Delaware and settled near Wellsboro, 
Tioga county, Pennsylvania, where he remained for several years. He afterwards 
located at English Centre, Lycoming county, and subsequently rented a farm near 
Jersey Mills, where he died in 1851. He was three times married, his last wife 
being Jane Shaw, who died in 1864. To this union were born nine children: James 
M.; Robert; Shadrack, who was a member of Company B, Eighth Pennsylvania 
Cavalry, and died at Point Lookout, Maryland; Matthew; Elizabeth, deceased; 
Richard R.; Archibald, deceased; Rice H., deceased; and Celestia, deceased, who 
married Eli Campbell. Our subject received a common school education, and at the 
age of fourteen years he began working in saw mills and cutting timber. In 1862 
he enlisted in Company I, One Hundred and Thirty-first Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
and saw service for nine months, participating in the battles of Antietam, Fred- 
ericksburg, where he was wounded in his right hand by a minie ball, and at Chan- 
cellorsville. Returning from the war he, in partnership with A. T. and Rice 
Stradley, purchased a 400 acre tract of timber land, and engaged in the lumber 
business for ten years. After the death of his partners he purchased their interest 
and carried on the business until 1885, when he entered the employ of Cochran 
Richard & Company. He superintended the buying of lumber for this firm for 
some time. In 1881 he located on his present farm at Jersey Mills, where he has 
since lived, engaged in farming and lumbering. He was married, July 31, 1868, to 
Elizabeth J., daughter of John Coolidge, of Jersey Mills, and to this union have 
been born two children: John J. and James Luther. Mr. Stradley is a Republican 
in polities, and has served as auditor of his township for fifteen years, and has also 
been school director. He is a member of Reno Post, G. A. R., and belongs to the 
Baptist church, in which he holds the office of clerk. 

Tur Gasse Famry.—After the close of the Revolutionary war, John O 
native of Ireland, settled on what is now known as Gamble’s run. He had a tract 
of 300 acres, situated where Henry Harris now lives. He cleared a farm and lived 
thereon until his death. He had three sons and one daughter: Andrew; Jobn; 
James, and Nancy, who married Amos Bennett. 

ANDREW GAMBLE, the eldest son of John Gamble, was reared upon his father’s 
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farm, and at the death of the former he sold the land and located upon Pine creek, 
where Jacob and Henry Gamble now reside. He was the owner of about 300 acres 
and followed farming in connection with lumbering. He was a Democrat in poli- 
tics and held some of the minor township offices. He is a member of the Cedar Run 
Baptist church. Mr. Gamble married Elizabeth, daughter of Jacob Tomb, and to 
this union were born twelve children: John, deceased; Gibson, deceased; Jane, 
deceased wife of James Hostrander; Nancy, deceased wife of Chester Foster; Katie, 
deceased wife of Sol Sherdy; Mary, deceased wife of Henry Wolf; Sarah, wife of 
Henry Emick; Jacob; Isabella, deceased wife of Jacob Miller; William; Henry, 
and Rebecca, wife of James Gamble. Andrew Gamble died in 1862, followed by 
his widow in 1865. a i 

Wırrıam GAMBLE, the fourth son of Andrew Gamble, was born May 24, 1825. 
He was educated in the subseription schools and reared at farm labor. At the age 
of twenty-six years he took charge of the homestead farm, where he remained four 
years. He afterwards embarked in the lumber business with George Tomb for two 
years. After this he followed the lumber business at various places, and finally 
located in Sugar Bottom, where he purchased 100 acres, and followed farming and 
lumbering until 1865, when the flood destroyed all his buildings. He then returned 
to the homestead, purchased a saw mill, and engaged in the lumber business for 
three years with Hiram Helborn. He then entered the employ of Ramsdale & Duffy 
for eleven years, after which he bought his present farm of ninety-four acres, 
where he is now engaged in farming and lumbering. Mr. Gamble married Ann, 
daughter of George Ryan, of Potter county, Pennsylvania; they are the parents of 
nine children: Elvina, wife of Jerry Ruppert; Irena, wife of Frank Woodhouse; 
Nathaniel; George A.; William E.; M. G.; Grant; Amos, and Gibson. Mr. Gamble 
has filled the offices of school director, collector, and treasurer. He is a Republican 
in polities and is a member of Cedar Run Baptist church, in which he has filled 
the offices of treasurer, clerk, and trustee, and is now deacon. 

GEORGE A. GAMBLE, the second son of William Gamble, was born April 15, 1859. 
He was educated in the common schools and at Ann Arbor Telegraph and Commer- 
cial College. During his early life he worked for various companies in the lumber 
business, and in 1885 he embarked in that business for himself. Later he was 
engaged for two years with ©. Hewitt. He then established his mercantile business 
at Cedar Run, where he was appointed postmaster in 1889. In politics he is a 
Republican, and belongs to Stony Fork Lodge, No. 564, I. O. O. F. 

Grorce W. Suir, hotel proprietor, was born, April 14, 1835, near the mouth of 
Pine creek, Lycoming county, son of William and Sarah (Stradley) Smith. His 
father died when he was young, and his mother married J. W. Stewart. He was 
educated in the common schools, and at an early age began working for various 
farmers. He worked for James English for four years, and for James Gamble for 
four years. At the age of twenty-one he went to Brown township, where he was 
employed by Gibson Gamble and other persons, until 1870. He then purchased 
fifty acres, which he cultivated for a number of years. In 1882 he settled at Cedar 
Run and purchased a farm and hotel, which he has conducted ever since. In 1890 
he erected his present hotel. He was married in 1863 to Isabel, daughter of Jacob 
Herritt, of Brown township, and to this union have been born two children: Eliza 
J. and Jacob Henry, both deceased. Mr. Smith is a Democrat in politics, and has 
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filled the offices of supervisor and school director, having served as president of the 
chool board. He is a member of Duncan Lodge, No. 968, of Antrim, Pennsylvania. 
and also of Green Mountain Castle, G. E. 

James Excis, a native of Massachusetts, an aide of General Washington, and 
a soldier of the Revolutionary war, who was at the execution of Major Andre, settled 
at an early day on what is known as Silver island, in the Susquehanna river, below 
Sunbury, Pennsylvannia. His brother John was with him and they subsequently 
located on Bailey island, opposite Jersey Shore, Lycoming county. James after- 
wards located at the mouth of Big Pine creek, on what is now known as the Shaw 
farm. This he afterwards sold and removed to a farm about one and one-half miles 
above Jersey Mills, where he died in 1821. He was one of the noted hunters and 
trappers of his time. He married Jane, a Scotchwoman by descent, and to this 
union were born seven children: Polly: Jane; Esther; Betsy; Sarah, who married 
James Miller; James, and John; the first four daughters married, respectively, 
Daniel, Dennis, John, and William Callahan. 

Joms ExcLism, son of John and Elizabeth (Miller) English, was born on Pine 
creek, Lycoming county, about 1781. He was reared on the farm and had no 
educational advantages. After arriving at manhood he operated and farmed the 
homestead for several years. In 1834 he removed to what is now known as English 
Centre, and bonght 150 acres of timber land, a part of which is the present site of 
that village. and is yet in the possession of his sons, John M. and Willerd. He 
married Elizabeth Miller; they were the parents of the following children: Mary, 
wife of George Thurston; Jacob, deceased; Jane, wife of John Bonnell; Ellis; 
Elizabeth, wife of Jeremiah English; John M.; James M., deceased; Charles, 
deceased: Sarah. wife of John Ryan; Catherine, wife of Richard Boswell; Deliah, 
wife of D. Arrowsmith; Daniel; Lydia, wife of Stephen Scarborough, and William. 
Mr. English was one of the early members of the Methodist Episcopal church of 
English Centre, and was a Democrat in polities. 

Jons M. ExeLise, son of John English, was born, April 1, 1819, on Big Pine 
creek, Lycoming connty. He was educated in the subscription schools, and after 
growing to manhood, he and four of his brothers purchased a tract of 1,400 acres of 
timber land near English Centre. They built a saw mill and carried on the lumber 
business until 1860, when John M. and Willerd bought the old homestead and fol- 
lowed farming in connection with the bark business. In 1887 he engaged ina store, 
which he condnets in connection with his son, and also attends to his farm duties. 
He was married to Sarah J., daughter of William English, and to this union have 
been born twelve children, of whom the following are living: Elizabeth, wife of E. 
Grisworld; Richard; Daniel; Lawrence; Amanda, wife of J. M. Heath; Thomas R.; 
Oscar, and Margaret, wife of Charles Brown. Mr. English has filled the offices of 
justice of the peace and others, and is a Democrat in politics. 

Cuartes W. Exess, son of Jeremiah and Elizabeth English, and a grandson of 
William English, was born at English Centre, December 10, 1543. He was edu- 
cated in the common schools, and at an early time in life began the lumber business. 
which he continued until 1863, when he enlisted in Company H, Two Hundred and 
Third Pennsylvania Volunteers, and saw service for one year, participating in the 
battles of Deep Bottom, Fort Fisher, and Wilmington, North Carolina. Returning 
from the war he engaged in the lumber business in Clearfield county, Pennsylvania, 
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under the firm name of O. B. Long & Company, continuing for six years. He then 
entered the employ of Peter Herdic, at Williamsport, and after one year’s service he 
purchased an interest with Thomas Duffy in a shingle manufacturing establishment 
at Williamsport. This he sold in two years, and bought a farm at Bodines, Penn- 
sylvania. After farming for some time he built the first hotel at that station and 
conducted the same for four years, after which he purchased his present hotel at 
English Centre, which he now conducts. Mr. English was married to Mary, daugh- 
ter of Robert Cochran, of Liberty, Tioga county, Pennsylvania. To this union were 
born two children: Jennie, deceased at the age of thirteen, and Sherman B. Mr. 
English is a Republican in politics, and belongs to Reno Post, G. A. R., and is one 
of the influential men of his community. 

Apranaw Burs was born in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, and is a son of 
Michael Bubb, a native of Germany, who immigrated with his brother to the United 
States at quite an early day. They separated in New York City, and Michael came 
to Jersey shore, Lycoming county, and engaged in farming. Hisson Abraham was 
born in that village, and learned the tailor’s trade, which he followed throughout 
his residence in this county. He served as alderman of Jersey Shore for many 
years, and was elected sheriff of the county in 1853. After his term expired he 
engaged in lumbering on Pine creek, whence he removed to Girard, Crawford county, 
Kansas, in 1867, and still resides in that place. He married Elizabeth Custard, 
also a native of Lycoming county, who bore him the following children: John R., 
of Williamsport; Annie, wife of Dr. Strauss, of Crawford county, Kansas; J. M.. of 
the same county; Elizabeth, wife of W. A. Miller, of Williamsport; H. M., of St. 
Louis, Missouri; Allen M., of Girard, Kansas; Joseph E., of Kansas City, Missouri; 
Mrs. Virginia Kincaid, of Girard, Kansas, and Rufus Reed, who was killed while 
serving as a Union soldier in Nashville, Tennessee, in 1863. Mrs. Bubb died in 
February, 1889; both she and husband were connected with the Methodist 
Episcopal church, and in polities he is a stanch Democrat. 

Srepmes Rocers, a farmer, lumberman, and justice of the peace, was born April 
17, 1824, at Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, son of Joel and Mary (Jackson) Rogers. 
His early life was spent on his father’s farm, in Huntington, Luzerne county, and 
his edncation was received in the common schools. In 1851 he purchased the saw 
mill of J. and J. Callahan, situated about fifty rods from where the iron bridge now 
crosses Little Pine creek, which was destroyed by the flood of 1889. He also 
bought at the same time 937 acres of timber land in partnership with George Wor- 
ral. They settled upon the land and were engaged in the lumber business for a 
number of years. Mr. Rogers carried on the manufacturing of lumber until the flood 
heretofore mentioned, since which time he has been farming and getting out lumber 
and saw logs for the market. He has filled the offices of school director, auditor, 
and town clerk, and was elected a justice of the peace in 1890. He was originally 
a Whig, and afterwards a Republican. He was one of the Emergency Men, 
and in 1863 he joined Company K, Thirty-seventh Pennsylvania Militia, with the 
rank of sergeant. Mr. Rogers was married in 1868 to Phebe, daughter of John 
Carson, and to this union have been born three children: Lewis W.; John C., and 
Bertha M. In his religious views Mr. Rogers is a Baptist; he is one of the enter- 
prising citizens and oldest living lumber operators of his township, and enjoys the 
respect and confidence of those who know him. 
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Ellis, William Cox.. 
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5 460 
Emery; Charles re Sie 
Emery El ZA De MA A 815 
Emery, Henry... i 1158 


Emery, J. B.& Company 
Emery, John B 
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Emery een une er S14 
EN RWG), JTRS la] 
TT PENT, (GEIS Nive son saanasco spre cose gasenccs ween 1246 
Englisli; A nee. 
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SOUT, JE es 
EDS TOO OA eave aa cas 
ATs SÍ 
EOS OD De ee 1246 
English Toh NT ee ee AG! 
DFAS HN STR A 
Engish Settlement nn. 
¡Enri o LaS 
Entermarks, John.... 
Ertel, Henry O 
Ertel as 
Essington, Capt. John, company of SER 
Essington, Capt. Heber B., company of..... ... .. 454 
EVANGELICAL CHURCHES.—Anthony township 
655; Cogan House township, 702; Eldred town- 
ship, 623; Franklin township, 565; Gamble 
township, 642; Hepburn township, 621; Hughes- 
ville, 513; Jersey Shore, 498; Jordan town-. 
ship, 567; Mifflin township, 662; Penn township, 
572; Upper Fairfield township, 518; Watson town- 
sip, 670; Wilhamsporter nee 398: 
Evenden, George W 
Evenden, Thomas... 


..1236 
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Evenden, William A 
Eves, George S. 816- 
Excelstor BT ÓN 330 
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Faber. Luther A on. een ois see see 301 
Backen . 335 
Fague A DIET . 94 
Fague, A. W... 994. 
Fague, Charles M 953 
Fague Family... erica tas co at! 
Fague, Georges en E T ES EIE. 
Fame, Hiram D ae E RN 
Facio Y He 

Facute OUD) Alea 


Fague, PRET. ral ole tes 
Fairfield Centre 
FAIRFIELD TOWNSHIP.—Organization, 544; geol- 
ogy, 545; settlement, 545; Governor Shulze, 545; 
the Rawle cottage, 546; schools and churches. 
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ERRE Mates leelo 193. 
AMBOS 323 
ROR Na eked O A aio 576 
Farley, Capt. John'S., company of.............--.. 441 
ESTAS CAME see enters tle 967 
Farior orhi R. Baes ee 967 
Joe ge, LATO ETL Boe cund oe anadnoropeoncoupeccoasds 961 
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A VBE nA anne ondanocooadoun Saas adee anes deen5 961 
Farragut.. - 548 
Feister, Gottfried... Haase . 557 
Ferguson, J. Woods.. Beas 1058 
EL PUSOU sR OMCLt IN eene eee .1057 


Fessler, Capt. A. J., company of. 
Hessler, Henry Hy al. Lees cae 
Field, Furman 
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Fisher, Charles F 
Fisher, Edward J 
Bisher Georges issues on ire ae reer ae 
Fisher, Jacob J.. 
Fisher, J. G.. 
Fisher, John... senmvoaon ca cose AG 
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Fithian, Rev. Philip V., Journal quoted........... 93 
Flack, Capt. Robert M., company oí... al 
IMPRIENO Damet M De 1225 
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Rlanagan, Patricio sereas a a vano 894 
Fleischman, Rev. Konrad Anton... 621 
Fleming, Isaac.. 3 ee en: 1184 
Fleming, J. Tani N. D.. ea Bach en 
Hlemine ROD ent ducto LOS 
Flemming, Hudson R............... 

Flock, Charles Frederick William. 

Flock, Henry Jacob ........-....... 
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Follmer, Solomon 
Follmer, William .. 
Follmer, William BS 
Foresman, Abner P.. E 

Roresman, David Hammond. . 


Foresman, William B. 
Forsman, Frank... 
Forsman, Robert M. 


Eorster PamMily ces 2 N a 
Eor TA WU GET eaaa ee ma NS 
Fort Freeland A, 173 
Fort Hol Oia NN 117 
Fort Muney, built, 146; repaired, 161; abandoned, 
172; condition in 1779-80, 179; rebuilt, 182; de- 
stroyed.. . 188 
Forty-filth Fomenta, Volunteers. . see 139 
Forty-second Pennsylvania V olunteers Too sr 438 
Forty-seventh Regiment, Emergency Men, 1863... 463 
Forty-third Regiment, Emergency Men, 1863...... 463 
Fourteenth Regiment, Militia of 1862. 457 
Fourth Pennsylvania Reserves...... o LSC, 
Fourth Regiment, Militia of 1862................... 456 
Foriegn O ooo sonegoobnaueeeeonacs Sauend apa 1089 
Fowler, W. H.... - 1089 
Koss Enoch NS 971 
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Fox Jolnd.. ee 
Erain, ST o 
Franklin Tannery.. E F 
FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. iain, 563: pioneers, 
564; industries, 564; Lairdsville, 565; Mengwe, 
565; schools, 565; churches, 565; biographical 
Sketches.. saosi sist sie.e-s.04 nase 


Frantz, Peter.. 
Frantz, Peter..... 
Frantz, Peter Milton... 
Fredericks, John T. 
¡ECOS Sumer ener 
French i O 
French Margaret 
Fribley 
Fribley, Capt. Charles Wa 
Friedel, Frederick.. 
Friedel, Jacob.. á A 
FRIENDS’ MEETINGS, — Eldred township, 643: Mun- 
ey township......... 
Frontz, C. Benjamin.. 
Frontz Family...... 
Frontz, George P 
Frontz, William 
Fry, Christopher F. 
NENA econo ono anco ona sota a 
Fry, Thomas di nO 
Fuller, Henry C 
Fullmer, Adam 
Fulhner, Adam Conrad.. 
HULME T Boyd OSOS 
FUN T I nade ance cade on cgas 4 
Fulmer, George nl ee ae ee Saat Secs So 
Funstonville ii NEE 


Ganla Henry 
Galbraith, John J = 
Galloway, Joseph, ioe opinion of. = 
Gamble, Andrew.. eo no deno son as) dl 
Gamble Family....... Pai nhs 60 hs dsan6 1244 
Gamble, George A.... ..1245 


Gamble, Jawes....... ...1120 
Gamble, Hon. James.. Mat A Esa 759 
Gambléy James Mi eee eee 
Gamble, JODA eee eee eee 
Gamble, John A...... 


Gamble, Matthew A.. 
GAMBLE TOWNSHIP. Gi ection! 639; geology, 639; 

exploration and settlement, 639; manufactures, 

641; postoffices, 642; churches, 642; schools, 642; 

biographical sketches............-c.cese er see seer 
Gamble, William... un 0 
Garrett, Capt, Henry H., company of.............. 
Gasline, Capt, William H., company of... 
Gazette and Bulletin... 
Gazette and Chronicle.. 


Geddes, Charles King...............0-.+-.<. 
Genesee road.........01.ca A 
Genesee speculations .. 

GEOLOGY OF LYCOMING COUNTY.—Allegheny 


mountain plateau system, 417; second group, 418; 
third group, 419; West Branch valley, 420; a 
mighty arch, 420; the glacial period, 421; coal 
in Lycoming county, 421; iron ores, 423; flagging 
stone, 424; township geology: Anthony, 655; Arm- 
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strong, 587: Bastress, 611; Brady, 588; Brown, 678; Gregg, Capt. Thomas I., company of .... en 443 
Cascade, 637; Clinton. 581: Cogan House. 698; Grier, Jane So nee ANS 1154 


Cummings, 684; Eldred, 621; Fairfield, 515; Gam- 
ble, 639; Hepburn, 616; Jackson, 696; Jordan, 
566; Lewis, 630; Limestooe, 601; Loyalsock, 613; 
Lycoming, 659; McHenry, 693; McIntyre, 643; 
MeNett, 650; Mifflin, 661; Mill Creek, 549; More- 
land, 561; Muncy township, 542; Muncy Creek. 
550: Nippenose, 54: Old Lycoming, 653; Penn, 
571; Piatt, 671; Pine. 687; Plunkett's Creek, 625; 
Porter, 665; Shrewsbury, 567; Susquehanna, 608; 
Upper Fairfield, 547; Washington, 575; Watson, 
669; Wolf, 569; Woodward 

George, Staughton ........... 

GERMAN BAPTIST CHURCHEs.—Anthony town- 
ship, 655; Hepburn township. 620; Old Lycoming 
township, 655; Upper Fairfield township, 548; 
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Gohl, Jacob F... 

GOOD Jar 3 
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Grady, Thomas E 
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rand ENP Cemetery. ss. corbata poe 
Gray, Charles Clendenin......... 
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Gray, Timothy 
Gray's Run.. 
Green, Capt. De La = GOA of an 
Green E M o co. Eo RADO 942 
Green. Capt. Luther W., company of............... 
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Grier, Dr. John H . 
Grier. Rev. Jolin Hays 
Grier, John W 
Grier, S 


Griffith, William.... 
LOS Sem ADIN Olle ee ee ee 
LOSA a 
Gross. Joseph. . 
Gstalder, F. P.. 
Gudykunst, A.H.. 
Gudykunst, Joseph 
MUI COL, TODE ea OEE EEE Cra ee 
Guinther, George 
Guldia, J. L.. 
Guy, Robert.. 
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Haag. Johu P.. sol 
Haag, Philip.. Seelen $32 
Hagenbuch, George E. 1115 
Hagenbuch, Henry E.. a DO 
Hagenbuch, John A e ate 
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Haines, Jacob 
Haines, Jesse 
Haines, Jesse... 
Haines, John 
Hare Adam aaa 
Halfpenny, H.C 
Hall, Charles... 
Hall, John...... 56 
Hall Jone non sanquncaopos conacsossodcusosaunns 

TEMA EN AD TER do a e osnans ee HERE 1215 
Hall, Richard 3 „ E 
Halls of Muney Farms .1028 
HA Fania a . 184 
Hamilton, John...... 

Harbor Mills....... 
Harder, George W. on 
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Harman, Frederick.. AS Er 
Harman ym ET ee 
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Harris, Charles R.. 
Harris, Frank R... 
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Harris, John 
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Harris, Samnel... 
Harris, MM ee 
Harris, Thomas Ogden 
Harise wulane ee A Sr nacances 
Hart, Adam 
Hart, W. W.. 
Hartley Hall 
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Hartman, Levi..... 
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Hawley, Roberts. 564 
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Hayes, Isalah.... A, 1011 
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Hayes, Johan AS cone Go ceones 
Hayes, Joha .. 
Hayes, John B....... 
Hayes, John 5....... 
Hayes, Philemoa R 


Hayes, Pidcoe € Compauy DOS, 
Hayes, ODO essen go eADosuuEe 1138 
Hayes, Squire...... ae a een een LSB, 
Hayes, Thompson. ER ea 1138 
Hayes, Tiiompson.. .1139 
Hayes, William.... .. HE 
Hayes, Willam pee ener er ate 1012: 
Hays, Joha........ oscostacocosa LG 
Hays, JohaK.... 6 301 
Hays, John Walker.. 719 
o EVAN JAM Kocasassano ande on oocenabeoeas psbúsmos 359 
Heilemao, John...... ORDER 6B 
Heclma Abrahami ee 1093 
Heilmaa, A. H.& Company. 508 
Heilman, Joha . 889 
Heilmaa, Joha .1092 
Heilmaa, Joseph 1093 
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Heim, Gottleih....... Er cay GR 
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Heim GottheD- Accncne soe do obeso 1182 
Hen, SdaC rere Ea 1166 
Heim VAMC Deep caocaeconnnacoce x 21182 
Heim, Jacob..... 1192 
Hein, Jacob 1183 
SCAN, JEN... -coasgasnenessoe 618 
Henderson, Hull & Company.........- 534 
Henry Distin Manufacturing Company 366 
Henry, Fraacis.......... = 1235 
Henry, George H.... 11226 
Hepbura, Andrew 1). i . 708 
Hepburn, Huston s. ore A . 294 
Hepbura, James Hustoo,................. .. «1014 
Hepburn, DATA . 308 
Hepbura, MeClellan P. 1045 
Hepbura postome ema a A soos 619 


HEPBURN TOWNSHIP.—Orgaaizationo, 616; geol- 
ogy, 616; an Indiaa village, 616; pioneers, 617; 
Ball's Mills, 619; Cogaa Valley Station, 619; Cres- 
cent Iroa Works, 619; Blooming Grove Mutual 
Fire Iasuraace Company, 620; education, 620; 
churches, 620; biographical sketches..,..........1162 

Hepbura, Capt. William, BORN GL gon 14H 

Hepburn, Dr. Wiliam.. is E 

Hepbnra, Hou. Wiliam. O eaa A A a TO 

Herbst, Aaron B 1094 

Herbst, Jacob B 1094 


Herdic, Peter... re 5 728 
Hermance, Albert D 806 
Hess, Godfrey.... . 818 
Hess, Jacob.... ..1093 
Hess, Jacob.. ee 1107 
Hess, Peter... se ern enge 1093 
Hess, Ja Theodore ee 1093 


Hess, Whitney 
Hetoer, Daniel... 
WIGGLE, LEON son a ee oes 
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Hetaer, Samuel T 4 
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Hey, Rev. JONO, cu... renr ee eee eee 3 
Heyd, George conca 
Heyd; ‚John... u... TS 
Heyd, Johu George 
Heyd, Michael... 
Heyiman, Jacob B..... 
Heylmaa, James W.. 
Heylmaa, Samuel.... 
Heylmaa, Warren K. 
Hicks, Charles E..... 
Highland Lake.. 
Hilbora . 
Hill, Alfred H.. 
Hill Family... 
Hill, Frederlck... 
Hill, George, M. D. 
Hill, Jacob R.. 
Hill, J. Clintoa. 
Hill, Joha...... 
Hill, Joseph.. 
Hill, Joseph.... 
Hill, Joseph P. 
Hi, Justia L.... 
Hill, Speacer W. 
Hill, Theodore... 
Historical Jouraal..... 
Holland Land Compaay.. 
Home for the Frieadless...............--... 


Homeopathy ia Williamsport. vers eee 
Hopkios, Joha Br ne ne e 
Horn, George aP 
Horn, Joha.... Sa 
Hospitals ve een Qs 
Housekaecht, Daniel... 
Houscknecht, Jacob. er 
Houseknecht, John... ee oe nene 968 
Housel, George.... 39r 
Houston Levi... .. ance EN 1084 
Howard, Capt. John 5., company of... 3 
Honrar d sl AA a EE wee 744 
Howel Sw illam Muirhead. sse eee eee eer 1178 
HO O e ce ..300, 945 
Hoyer, Edward A.. sonen 836 
Hubbard, N. Robert. Anes 803 
Huber tul cage = ercoceneooss 86S 
Hubley, Col. Adam, military admini . 174 
Huffman, William H.C. HD 
Hughes, James......... 1152 
Hughes, Joha.... 1151 
Hughes, Nelson A.. sch 
Hughes, Thomas..... a -. 1152 
HUGHESVILLE. —The inst Settler! ‘510; ins ‘does 

tor aud lawyer, 510; first improvements, 510; 

postmasters, 511; municipal goveräment, 511; 

industrial development, 512; First National Bank, 

512; light and water, 512; secret societies, 512; the 4 

press, 513; schools and churches, 513; cemeteries, 

514; biographical sketches. ...... 0.2... ...00.s. 08 e V? 
Hughesville Jourual........... e 13 
Hughesville Mail.... . 513 
Huling, Mareus..... 58T 
HUA. P E 1086 
Hull, William R., M. D Ti 
Humes, Hamilton B...... -104 
Humes, Samnel.......... 104 
Hunt, Charles D.. M. Di A 
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Industrial Union.. 
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Jackson, Appleton R E 

Beckson Democrat as 

JACKSON Tow Ns 71P.— Organization, 695; geology, 
696; settlement, .96; Buttonwood, 697; education, 
697; church, 697; biographical sketches........ 1227 


Jamison, James.... 
Jamison, Matthew.. 
AECA os ananaaas 
J. E. Dayton Company Se 
AAA osorno ee. cos G60 
JERSEY SHORE.—Original ownership of the town- 
site, 485; early industries, 486; old innkeepers, 
490; Bailey’s perilous ride, 491; municipal organ- 
ization, 491; postmasters, 492; banks, 493; indus- 
tries, 493; gas works, 193; secret societies, 493; the 
press, 494; educational. 495; churches, 495; ceme- 
tery, 495; biographical sketches 
Jersey Shore Banking Company.............---..-. 
Jersey Shore Pridges sesser asena a 000-00 
Jersey Shore Herald.. 
Jersey Shore Station.. 


John A. Otfo’s Sons......... E ose 
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Johnson, Nathaniel C.. 1208 


Johnston, Robert B........ 

Jones, Capt. George H., Come 

Jones, Samuel.. O ARIS & 3 

Jordan, Hon. ‘Alexander. Wee cc oleae ases 

JORDAN TOWNSHIP.—Boundaries, 565; geology 
and topography, 566; first permanent settler, 
566; mills, 466; Unityville, 566; schools, 567; 
churches, 567; biographical sketches 
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Keystone News.. a 356 
Keystone Paint Company Re E 552 
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Laird, James.. 
Laird, John.... 
Lairdsville .. 
Lamade, Dietrick... 
Lamade, Fred M... 
Lamb, Jacob......... 
Lamberson, Myron H. 
Land claims, oldest..... 

Land laws summarizel...... 

Tand lottery a nic 
Land Office opened.............. 
Land purchases and treaties.. 
Langcake, Baker.. 
Langdon............. 
Laporte, Charles M.. 
Larry’s cfeek............ 
Larry's Creek.... 
Larry's Creek.. O 
Larry’s Creek railroad. eee 
Laselle, Dr. Frederick... 

Lathey, Dr. William XK. . 

Lawler, Charles M.... .... 
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Lawshe, John...... 
Lawshe, Robert H... one 
Lee, MAT o codtios sons ON 
Legislative and congressional representation...... 259 
Lehman Machine Company..................0..005 353 | 
Lehman, Philip ............ Meee eles 
Teinbaeh, Willam S 929 

~ Leiter, George B..... S64 
Lenfert, Rev. John H... .1122 
Lenhart, George $....... +». 885 
Lenhart, Hepry........ 347 
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Lewars, James S.... coo can ae 
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LEWIS TOWNsHIP.—Organization, 629; geology, 
630; prominent early settlers, 630; industries, 635; 
Trout Run, 635; Bodines, 636; Field’s Station, 
636; Gray’s Run, 636; churches, 636; schools, 
636; biographical sketches... er heen seed LOT 

LIMESTONE ToWNSHIP.—Formation, 601; geol- 
ogy, 602; Nippenose valley, 602; first settlers, 
603; postvillages, 606; churches, 606; schools, 
608; blographiealsketehes................. es 1084 | 
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